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:^  PREFACE. 

O  


The  Speeches  of  Sib  Robert  Peel^  as  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  Mtbfullj  recorded  in  these  voliunes,  may  be  considered  as  the  perfect 
reflex  of  this  distinguished  orator*s  Parliamentary  career,  and  the  political 
mirror  of  the  eventful  age  in  which  he  lived.  During  a  period  of  forty  years 
he  was  the  moving  spirit  of  every  important  public  measure ;  and  perhaps 
no  statesman  of  ancient  or  modem  times  ever  possessed  a  more  commandiug 
sway  over  the  minds  of  men.  His  eloquence,  possibly,  was  not  of  thp  first 
order.  He  had  not  the  Are  and  eneigy  of  Chatham,  the  imagery  of  Burke, 
the  versatile  genius  of  Canning,  or  the  brilliant  oratory  of  Sheridan;  but  he 
displayed  those  requisites  which  are  far  more  essential  to  a  great  statesman 
— a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  subjects  on  which  his  speeches  were 
delivered,  and  the  most  perfect  clearness  in  the  development  of  his  view.s; 
while  dignity  of  expression,  a  purity  of  diction,  and  unaffected  ease  imparted 
a  charm  and  a  grace  to  all  he  uttered. 

Sir  R  Peel  was  bom  at  Chambey  Hall,  near  Bury,  in  Lancashire,  in  the 
year  1788 ;  and  in  1809  he  entered  upon  his  Parliamentary  career  by  being 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  M.P.  for  CasheL  The  House  was 
not  then  devoid  of  men  of  talent  and  power  with  whom  ho  had  to  compete. 
There  was  Grattan,  an  orator  who  fblt  intensely  the  wrongs  of  the  Catholics ; 
and  there  were  Windham,  Tieraey,  WJiitbread,  Wilberforoe,  Percival,  Can- 
ning, Castlereagh,  Roiuilly,  Paraell,  Palmerston,  Brougham,  Rawlinson,  and 
a  host  of  minor  orators,  amongst  whom  Peel  had  to  rise.  But  circumstances 
were  fiivourable.  Canning  and  Castlereagh  had  just  fought  their  celebrated 
duel,  and  resigned  their  offices.  The  Duke  of  Portland  having  also  retired, 
the  premiership  devolved  upon  Mr.  Percival,  with  whom  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
the  Marquis  Wellesley,  and  Lord  Palmerston  took  office.  Parliament  was 
^  on  the  eve  of  assembling ;  and  there  was  the  disastrous  Walcheren  campaign 
to  be  defended.  To  young  Peel,  who  had  just  entered  into  Parliament,  was 
entrusted  the  seconding  of  the  Address  iu  answer  to  his  Majesty.  This — 
his  spirited  maiden  speech — forms  the  first  of  the  voluminous  serfes  here 
presented  to  the  world.  He  shortly  afterwards  addi-essed  the  House  on  the 
bringing  up  of  the  Report  of  Lord  Porchester's  committee,  condemnatory  of 
the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt ;  and  again  he  spoke  for  the  rejection  of  the 
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petition  from  the  Livery  of  London  as  to  the  committal  of  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett.  Neither  of  those  speeches,  however,  equalled  the  promise  of  his  first 
effort;  but  this  was  surpassed  by  his  speech  of  March  18,  1811,  upon  the 
Peninsular  war,  in  which  he  defended  the  conduct  of  Lord  Wellington.  This 
admirable  address  brought  Peel,  for  the  first  time,  into  office.  The  Premier, 
Percival,  was  so  pleased  with  it,  that  he  expressed  his  determination  to  raise 
him  to  the  cabinet ;  but  his  melancholy  death  defeated  this  intention.  On 
the  accession  of  Lord  Liverpool  to  office,  however,  Mr.  Peel  was  appointed, 
in  1812,  to  the  Chief- Secretaryship  for  Ireland.  In  this  position  he  soon 
displayed  the  highest  capabilities  for  business,  and  brought  in  a  bill,  which  was 
subsequently  carried,  for  establishing  the  Constabulary  force  of  Ireland, — a 
corps  which  has  since  been  of  great  utility  in  the  preservation  of  order  m  the 
Sister  Kingdom. 

About  this  period  Mr.  Peel  changed  his  constituency  from  Cashel  to 
Chippenham ;  but  in  1817  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  representation  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  on  the  elevation  of  Lord  Colchester  to  the  peerage,  he 
was  honoured  with  the  choice  of  his  Alma  Mater  as  the  representative  of  that 
distinguished  seat  of  learning.  In  1818  he  resigned  the  office  of  Chief- 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  assumed  the  position  of  an  independent  member  of 
Parliament,  but  still  continued  to  take  part  in  all  the  important  debates  which 
arose  from  time  to  time.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  great 
BiUlion  Committee,  which  consisted  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  st-ates- 
men  of  the  day.  As  a  consequence  of  the  report  of  that  committee  he  took 
charge  of,  and  on  the  5th  of  April,  1819,  brought  in  a  bill  for  authorising  a 
retm'n  to  Cash  Payments  ;  and  the  same  night,  by  means  of  a  suspension  of 
the  standing  ordera,  that  important  measure  of  finance,  which  bears  his  name, 
passed  through  the  House  of  Commons ;  although,  at  the  time,  it  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  his  venerable  and  respected  parent.  Sir  Robert  PeeL 

In  January,  1822,  Mr.  Peel  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  which  office  he  I'esigned'  when  Mr.  Canning  became  minister  in 
1827.  But  the  Duke  of  Wellington  having  been  called  to  the  councils  of  the 
Sovereign,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Canning,  in  1828,  Mr.  Peel  again  resumed 
the  office  of  Home  Secretary,  and  held  that  inipoi-tant  situation  during  the 
troublesome  period  that  preceded  the  dissolution  of  the  Tory  ministry  in  1830. 

Up  to  this  period  of  his  Parliamentary  career,  Mr.  Peel  had  been  a  strenu- 
ous opponent  of  Catholic  Emancipation;  and  his  junction  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who  was  known  to  have  become  favourable  to  that  measure, 
gave  strong  offence  to  many  of  his  old  supportei-a.  Mr.  Peel  then  averred 
that,  tjjthough  his  feelings  remained  the  same  a.s  they  ever  had  been,  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics  could  no  lon<rer  be  witliheld  with  safctv  to  the  State. 
Accordingly  he  brought  in  a  bill  for  removing  their  political  disabilities, 
which,  after  considerable  opposition,  passed  through  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
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llament.  The  sudden  and  unexpected  change  of  sentiment,  wliich  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  evinced  on  so  important  a  question,  gave  great 
offence  to  his  Oxford  constituency.  Hence  he  lost  his  re-election  for  the 
University,  and  was  compelled  to  accept  the  little  borough  of  Westbury. 

We  now  enter  upon  a  most  important  period  of  Parliamentary  histoiy, 
which  for  a  short  time  arrested  the  ministerial  career  of  Mr.  Peel,  and  placed 
him,  as  a  simple  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  new  cabinet.  The  French  revolution  of  1830  had  imparted  a  sudden  and 
almost  nniversal  impulse  to  the  long-contested  question  of  Parliamentary 
Beforil  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  the  history  of 
the  great  Reform  movement  of  that  period ;  but  suffice  it  to  say,  that  on  tho 
postponement  of  the  Sling's  visit  to  the  city,  and  the  defeat  of  the  government 
on  Sir  Henry  Pamell's  motion  on  the  civil  list,  the  Wellington  administra- 
tion was  annihilated,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  ceased  to  be  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department.  All  his  fervid  eloquence,  in  opposition  to  the 
Reform  Bill,  proved  unavailing ;  and  the  measure  was  triumphantly  carried, 
under  Lord  J.  Russell*s  administration,  through  both  houses  of  Parliament. 

During  the  progress  of  these  political  struggles,  the  death  of  Mr.  Peel's 
&ther  took  place ;  on  which  the  honourable  gentleman  succeeded  to  the  ba- 
ronetcy, with  an  amount  of  property  that  rendered  him  one  of  the  Wealthiest 
Commoners  in  England.  With  the  demise  of  his  father  he  gained  the  seat 
for  Tarn  worth,  which  he  occupied  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  Melbourne  administration,  in  1834,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  sent  for  to  form  an  administration.  His  Grace  at  once  de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  Italy,  where  Sir  R  Peel  was  then  sojourning,  and 
offered  him  the  Premiership.  He  immediately  returned  to  England ;  and, 
after  forming  an  administmtion,  dissolved  the  Parliament.  The  new  Parlia- 
ment assembled  on  th^  9th  of  February,  1835.  Sir  Robci*t's  government  sus- 
tained several  defeats,  and  on  the  8th  of  April  he  and  his  colleagues  resigned. 
The  Whigs  then  returned  to  power,  and  retained  their  position  until  1839, 
when  they  wei-e  virtu:dly  defeated  on  the  Jamaica  Bill,  and  retired  from 
•office.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert,  to  form  an 
administration,  the  Liberals  once  more  resumed  their  places  on  the  Treasury 
benches^  which,  in  defiance  of  frequent  defeats,  they  continued  to  retain  till 
1841. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Whigs,  perceiving  the  great  change  that  was 
taking  place  in  public  feeling  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws,  determined, 
after  sustaining  a  defeat,  to  assemble  a  new  Parliament.  The  returns  proved 
unfavourable  to  the  free -trade  cause ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1841  the  miuLsters 
had  to  meet  a  Parliament  which  presented  a  majority  of  nearly  100  membera 
against  them.  On  making  this  discovery  the  Whigs  resigned;  and  Sir 
Rubert  Peel,  as  the  leader  of  the  Conservatives,  and  the  great  champion  of 
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the  country  party  in  defence  of  the  Ooru-Laws,  was  once  more  summoned  to 
form  a  minLstry.  Entering  office  with  a  declining  revenue,  and  the  pecuniary 
afikirs  of  the  country  involved  in  the  most  inextricable  confusion,  Sir  Bobert 
received  almost  unanimous  support  in  his  intix>duction  of  the  Income  Tax, 
accompanied,  as  it  was,  by  modifications  of  the  Tariff,  which  were  indicative 
of  a  liberal  commercial  policy. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1845,  the  government  of  Sir 
R.  Peel  proposed  one  of  the  most  sweeping  alterations  of  the  t-ariff  of  the 
country  that  has  ever  been  carried  into  operation.  Sir  Bobert  then  found 
the  power  of  the  Anti-Com-law  League  and  the  force  of  public  opinion  too 
strong  for  further  resistance  j  and  to  the  astonishment  of  his  paily,  and  of 
the  nation  at  large,  on  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1816  he  brought  forward 
his  celebrated  measure  for  the  total  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws, — only  allowing 
throe  years  for  their  progressive  extinction.  The  speeches  in  defence  of  his 
free-trade  policy  are  among  the  most  powerful  and  effective  which  he  ever 
delivered.  Li  them  he  threw  off  all  his  studied  caution,  and  all  the  tram- 
mels of  party.  He  then  avowed  himself  as  '*  the  minister  of  the  nation, 
and  not  of  any  section  of  the  House.  The  Queen  (he  maintained),  and 
not  any  party,  had  called  him  to  office;  and  he  was  answerable  fur  its  best 
exercise  •only  to  his  conscience  and  to  the  country."  After  many  violent 
and  protracted  discussions,  his  measures  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws 
were  triumphantly  carried  ;  and  Free-trade  was  thus  solemnly  inaugurated 
as  the  cardinal  policy  of  the  laud. 

Sir  R.  Peel,  however,  was  but  a  short  time  in  office  after  carrying  this 
important  measure.  A  coalition  of  Whigs  and  Protectionists  expelled  him 
from  power  on  the  Irish  Coercion  bill ;  and  Lord  John  Bussell  was  again 
appointed  to  office.  From  that  period,  down  to  the  occurrence  of  the  fatal 
accident  which  terminated  his  valuable  existence.  Sir  B  Peel,  though  not 
in  power,  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  goveminent. 
Through  all  the  difficulties  and  trials  of  the  Whigs,  he  gave  them  his  generous 
and  powerful  support ;  and  Lord  John  Bussell,  on  paying  the  last  tribute  to 
his  memory,  candidly  acknowledged  that  his  government  had  uniformly- 
received  "  the  cordial  and  constant  support  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.** 

We  have  thus  given  a  brief  summary  of  the  leading  events  of  Sir  Bobert 
Peel's  Parliamentary  career,  in  order  to  enable  the  readers  of  the  important 
Speeches  contained  in  these  volumes  to  judge  of  the  position  of  parties,  and 
to  ascertain  which  were  in  the  ascendant  at  the  respective  dates  when  they 
were  delivered ;  and  we  may  now  conclude  by  saying,  in  the  language  of  the 
Boman  lyrist,  that  they  have  raised  a  monimient  to  his  distinguished  memory 
— "  aire  i)erennius.*' 
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member's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  In  a  bill  for  legalizing  the  supply  of  subjects,  March  1820, 

733. 
Anatomy,  on  the  bill  for  regulating  schools  of,  April  1832,  ii.  525. 
Animals,  Ouelty  t<^  against  Mr.  Martin's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  preventing, 

Feb.  1824,  i.  271.    Against  the  second  readmg  of  the  bill,  March  1825,  350. 
Arms,  Registry  of  (Ireland)  Bill,  Sept.  1831,  ii.  402.    On  the  second  reading,  May  1843,  iv.  254. 
Army  in  Ireland,  on  Mr.  Calcmft's  motion  for  amending  the  Army  Estimates,  May  1817,  i. 

85.    In  committee  of  supply,  March  1818,  92,  93. 
Army  Estimates,  on  Mr.  WanTs  moUon  of  amendment  on  the,  March  1836,  iii.  87. 
Army  Extraordinaries,  in  debate  on  the,  March  1823,  i.  225. 
Assessed  Taxes  (Ireland),  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  E.xchequer's  motion  on  the  window  tax. 

May  1818,  i.  104. 
Association  Suppression  Bill  (Ireland),  Feb.  1829,  L  677 ;  on  the  second  reading,  G93 ;  in 

committee,  695. 
Attainders,  on  the  first  reading  of  five  bills  for  the  rerersal  of,  June  1824^  i.  317. 
Attorney-General  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  on  Mr.  Curwen's  motion  respecting  the,  April  1824,  L  310. 
Auckland,  Lord,  in  a  discussion  relative  to,  July  1842,  iv.  110. 
Auction  Duty,  on  his  proposed  modification  of  the,  Feb.  1845,  iv.  451. 
Australia,  against  Mr.  Hurst's  motion  for  going  into  committee  on  the  trade  with.  May  1845, 

iv.  508. 

B 

Ballot,  Election  by,  against  Mr.  Grote's  motion  for,  April  183S,  ii.  681.   ^4  gainst  Mr.  Caylev  a 

motion  in  favour  of  the,  June  1835,  iii.  134.   Against  Mr.  Crete's  motion  for  leave  to  bring 

in  a  bill  in  favour  of,  Feb.  1838,  486. 
Bank  of  England,  on  the  Notes  of  the,  May  1819,  i.  119, 121,  124.    On  the  forgery  of  the  Notes 

of  the,  March  1826,  402.    Position  of,  in  relation  to  the  monetary  crisis,  April  1847,  iv.  720. 
Bank  of  England  Advances,  on  his  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the,  June  1819, 

i.  130. 
Bank  Charter  and  Promissory  Notes  Acts,  on  going  into  committee  on  the,  Feb.  1826,  i.  384, 

391 ;  June  and  July  1833,  U.  724,  729. 
Bank  Charter  Removal  Bill,  on  the  second  reading,  August  1833,  il  745.     On  going  into 

committee  on  the,  May  1844,  iv.  349,  374,  385. 
Bank  Notes,  on  the  issue  of,  April  1832,  ii.  664 ;  June  1833,  724. 

Bank  Notes  (Scotland  and  Ireland)  BiU,  on  going  into  committee  on  the,  June  1828,  i.  653. 
Banks,  Failures  of.  May  1844,  iv.  380. 

,  Joint  Stock,  on  the  motion  for  renewing  the  committee  on,  Feb.  1837,  iii.  342. 

Barrack  Expenditure  (Ireland),  on  Mr.  Freemantle's  resolutions  relating  to,  June  1813,  i.  23. 

Bath,  Order  of  the,  April  18, 1834,  ii.  812. 

Bear- Baiting,  against  Mr.  R.  Martin's  motion  on,  Feb.  1824,  i.  285. 

Belgium,  on  the  Revolution  in,  Nov.  1880,  ii.  222,  228.   Against  Mr.  Hume's  motion  relative  to, 

Feb.  1831,  270.   On  Sir  R.  Vyvyan's  motion  respecting,  Aug.  1831,  376. 
Bills,  Public,  on  Lord  Palmeraton's  motion  for  names  and  titles  of,  Aug.  1842.  iv.  127. 
Births,  Registration  of,  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  June  1836,  iii.  338. 
Bombay  Judicature,  in  debate  on  the,  March  1830,  ii.  93. 
Boundary  Question  (United  States),  March  1839,  iii.  603. 
Bradley,  Col.,  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  from,  Feb.  1827,  i.  449. 
Brazilians,  Captures  by  the,  against  Mr.  Dixon's  motion  respecting,  April  1S32,  ii.  527. 
British  Museum,  on  proposing  the  annual  grant  to  the,  April  1843,  iv.  235. 
Budget. — See  Wayt  and  Means, 
Butler,  Foreign,  on  the  importation  of,  into  Ireland,  March  1816,  i.  5^1. 
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CaHcoes,  Printed,  in  a  committee  on  the  Excise  Acts  rclatire  to,  Feb.  1831,  ii.  275. 

Canada,  in  faronr  of  Sir  W.  Hardinge*8  motion,  for  m  grant  towards  defrajrinj?  the  expense 
of  militorj  works  in,  July  1828,  i.  665.  On  Mr.  Roebuck's  presenting  a  petition  from  the 
Legislatire  Council  of,  March  1886,  iii.  26.  On  his  motion  relatire  to.  May  1836,  285. 
On  Lord  John  Russeil*8  resolution  respecting,  April  1837,  397.  On  Mr.  Leader^s  amend- 
mendment,  402.  On  Lord  J.  Kusseirs  motion  for  an  address  to  her  Majesty  respecting,  Jan. 
1838,461. 

,  Gowmroent  of,  against  Mr.  Labouchere*8  motion  respecting  the,May  1830,  ii.  168.   On 

the  first  reading  of  the  bill  proTiding  for  the,  Jan.  1838,  iiL  469;  on  the  second  reading, 
471;  on  going  into  conraiittee,  479,  482;  in  debate  on,  March  1838,  499 ;  July  1839,  650. 

Canals,  state  of  commerce  on  the,  Feb.  1830,  ii.  42. 

Canning,  Right  lion.  Geo.,  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  motion  for  a  grant  as  a 
provision  for  his  family,  May  1828,  i.'623. 

Capital  Punishments  AboKtion  Bill,  on  going  into  committee  on.  May  1832,  ii.  555. 

Carlisle,  Mary  Ann,  on  a  petition  from,  praying  for  redress,  March  1823,  L  228. 

^  Richard,  on  the  imprisonment  of,  June  1824,  t  317. 

Carlisle  Election,  on  the  interference  of  the  Military,  April  1827,  i.  492. 

Carlow  Election,  on  a  motion  charging  Mr.  O'Connell  with  illegal  acts  connected  with, 
April  1836,  iii.  272. 

Caroline,  Queen,  on  the  conduct  of  ministers  respecting  the  proceedings  against,  Feb.  1821,  L 
143.     On  the  funeral  of,  March  1822,  174. 

Carrickfergus  Disfranchisement  Bill,  on  the  second  reading,  March  1834,  ii.  778. 

Cash  Payments,  6n  his  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  resumption  of,  April  1819, 
L  114.  On  taking  into  consideration  the  reports  of  the  committee  on,  116.  On  a 
motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for,  March  1821,  157.  In  the  debate  on,  June  1822,  203. 
Against  Mr.  Western's  motion  in  relation  to,  June  1823,  260. — S?e  Currenof. 

Catholic  Emancipation,  on  a  petition  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  Ireland  in  favour 
of,  March  1827,  i.  467.  On  Sir  F.  Burdett*s  motion  respecting,  468,  On  a  petition  against, 
487.— See  Roman  Catholic  ClaimM  and  Relief  Bill. 

"  Catholic  Association,"  against  Mr.  Broiigham*s  motion  for  hearing  the,  Feb.  1825,  i.  329. 

Catholic  Members,  Oaths  of,  against  Mr.  O'Connell's  motion  for  a  committee,  March  1834, 
it  783. 

Cattle,  Foreign,  against  the  importation  of,  May  1842,  iv.  70,  82,  80. 

Charities,  Public,  Blarch  1828,  i.  575. 

Clerk  of  the  Pleas  (Ireland)  Fees,  on  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  respecting,  April 
1816,  i.  64. 

Chancery,  Court  of,  against  Mr.  Williams*  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  delays 
and  expenses  of,  Feb.  1824,  i.  277.  On  petitions  complaining  of,  May  1825,  380.  Against  Sir 
F.  Burdett's  motion,  June  1825,  382.  In  favour  of  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
regulating.  May  1826,  430.  On  Sir  J.  Copley's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  Feb.  1827, 
462.  Against  Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey's  motion  respecting,  April,  496.  On  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor's 
motion  respecting  the  delays  of,  Feb,  and  April  1828,  530,  601.  On  the  sinecures  of, 
July  1832,  u.  695,  596. 

Charitable  Foundations,  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  Jnne  1819,  i.  130. 

Charitable  Trusts  Bill,  on  Mr.  V.  Smyth's  motion  for  considering  the  report,  July  1836,  iii.  320. 

Chartism,  on  the  spread  of,  Jan.  1840,  iii.  696. 

Cheshire  Poli*7e  Bill,  on  the  second  reading  of  the,  April  1829,  ii.  1. 

China,  Trade  with,  on  his  presenting  a  petition  relative  to  the,  June  1831,  ii.  320. 

,  War  with,  on  Sir  J.  Graham's  motion  respecting  the,  April  1840,  iii.  721,  735. 

Cholera  Morbus  (Precautionary  Measures),  in  favour  of  Lord  Alihorp's  motion  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  Feb.  1832,  ii.  470;  in  cor.r.nittee  on  the  bill,  472. 

Church.— Sec  Established  Church  Bill. 
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Church  of  Ireland,  againit  Mr.  Hame*8  motions  respecting  the,  March  1823,  i.  218 ;  June  1825, 
383.    On  Sir  J.  Newport's  motion  respecting,  March  1830,  ii.  90. 

.  Church  of  Ireland  Reform  (Temporalities  and  Tithes),  on  Lord  Althorp*s  motion  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  respecting,  Feb.  1833^  ii.  613;  first  reading,  642;  second  reading,  645;  on 
going  into  committee,  655,  660;  against  the  second  reading,  Maj  1833,  685;  in  com- 
mittee,  720,  721,  723;  on  the  third  reading,  733.  On  going  into  committee,  July  1834, 
848.  Against  Lord  J.  Russell^s  motion  for  going  into  committee,  April  1835^  iii.  90,  106; 
against  bringing  up  the  report,  107 ;  on  the  first  reading  of  Lord  Morpeth*s  bill,  July, 
165;  on  going  into  committee,  171, 187, 191.  On  Lord  Morpeth^s  motion  for  the  commu* 
tation  of  tithes,  April  1836,  276;  on  the  second  reading,  287;  on  the  amendments  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  331. 

Church  of  Scotland,  on  Mr.  Sinclair's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  reform  of  the,  Julj 
1833,  iL  738.  On  Lord  J.  Russell's  motion  for  a  commission  of  inquirjr,  1835,  iii.  157.  On  Sir 
W.  Rae*s  resolutions  relating  to  its  endowment,  Maj  1837, 408.  On  Mr.  Fox  Maule*s  motion 
for  g^ing  into  committee  on  the,  March  1843,  ir.  194. 

Church  Building  Acts,  in  roplj  to  Sir  W.  Scott's  objections,  April  1818,  L  102.  On  the 
Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  motion  respecting  the,  April  1824, 312. 

Church  Briefs,  on  the  abolition  of.  May  1828,  i.  620. 

Church  Leases,  on  Lord  J.  Russell's  motion  for  appointing  a  committee  of  inquiry,  June  1837, 
ui.  431. 

Church  Patronage  (Scotland),  against  Mr.  Sinclair's  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  Feb. 
1884.  ii.  776. 

Church  Rates,  on  the  presentation  of  petitions  against.  May  1835,  iiL  121.  On  the  motion 
for  resoMng  into  a  committee  on  the,  March  1837,  366,  373.  On  the  report  respecting, 
414 

(Ireland),  on  Sir  John  Newport's  resolution  cespecting,  Feb.  1826,  i.  341. 

Church  Rates  Bill  (Ireland),  against  Mr.  Rice's  motion  relating  to,  April  182(i,  i.  419. 

Churches  in  Ireland,  on  Sir  J.  Newport's  resolutions  respecting,  April  1827,  i.  494. 

City  of  London,  on  the  king's  intended  visit  to  the,  Nov.  1830,  ii.  234. 

Civil  List,  on  debates  in  committee  on  the,  Nov.  and  Dec.  1830,  ii.  240,  250.— See  Pensions. 

Clare  Election,  on  the  motion  for  issuing  a  new  writ.  May  1829,  ii.  22,  23. 

Clarence,  Duke  and  Duchess  of,  on  a  motion  for  a  grant  to  the,  Feb.  1827,  i.  452. 

Clergy,  Protestant,  on  their  right  of  petitioning  against  the  Roman  Catholic  claims.  May 

1839,  i.  115. 
,  Roman  Catholic,  of  Ireland,  against  Lord  Gower's  motion  respecting  the,  April  1825, 

i.369. 
Coals,  on  the  duty  on,  June  1842,  iv.  96. 
Colonial  Administration,  on  Sir  W.  Molesworth's  and  Lord  Sandworth's  motions  for  a  vote  of 

censure  on  the,  April  1838,  iii.  509. 
Colonies,  on  the  defences  of  the,  Feb.  1845,  iv.  441.      On  the  depressed  condition  of  the,  June 

1848.  770. 
Colonisation  (Ireland),  on  the  Earl  of  Lincoln's  motion  relative  to,  June  1847,  iv.  728. 
Combination  Laws,  on  Mr.  Huskisson's  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  their  effects, 

March  1825,1.357. 
Combination  of  Workmen's  Bill,  on  the  motion  for  passing,  June  1825,  i.  384. 
Commander-in-Chief,  on  his  sitting  in  the  cabinet,  Feb.  1843,  iv.  189. 
Commerce,  on  the  state  of,  Feb.  1839.  iii.  574;  Feb.  1842,  824;  Dec.  1846,  iv.  733. 
Commercial  Policy  of  the  Government,  Jan.  1840,  iv.  582. 

Commercial  Treaties,  against  Mr.  Ricordo's  motion  relating  to,  April  1813,  iv.  236. 
Commitments  and  Conrictions,  against  Mr.  Hume's  motion  respecting,  March  1824,  i.  315. 
Committees  on  Private  Bills,  on  Mr.  Littleton's  resolutions,  Nov.  1826,  i.  43d. 
Commons,  House  of,  on  the  best  means  for  improving  the,  Feb.  1832,  ii.  470.    Business  of 

the,  Feb.  1833,  028.    Against  Mr.  Hume's  motion  for  the  erection  of  a,  July,  733. 
Conscience,  Cose  of,  in  regard  to  dispensing  with  the  obligation  of  a  grand  juror's  oath.  May 

1323,  i.  240,  24S. 
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Constable,  ofBce  of,  in  Ireland,  a^inst  Sir  Henry  Pamell^s  motion  for  appointing  a  committee 
of  inquiry.  May  1818,  i.  103. 

Constables  (Ireland)  Bill,  on  the  second  reading  of  the,  Jane  1822,  L  202. 

Coostabolary  of  Ireland,  on  Lord  Morpeth'i  motion  for  leare  to  bring  in  a  bill,  Feb.  1836, 
iiL215. 

Consular  Establishments,  debate  on,  in  a  committee  of  Supply,  June  1830^  ii.  183. 

Consumption,  National,  statement  of  the,  June  1838,  L  646. 

ControTerted  Elections. — See  Elections. 

ConTicts,  on  Mr.  Hume's  motion  for  returns  relative  to,  June  1830,  ii  182. 

Copyright  BiU,  on  recommittal  of  the,  April  1842,  ir.  34. 

CoBiv  Laws,  and  Com  Importation,  on  a  petition  praying  for  alteration  in  the,  March  1826, 
i.  396.  On  going  into  committee,  423,  424,  429.  On  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for 
Importation  of  Com,  429.  On  moring  the  acyourament  of  the,  Dec  444.  On  the  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer's  motion  for  going  into  committee,  March  1827,  479,  482.  On 
the  debate  in  committee,  488.  Against  Mr.  Westera^s  motion  respecting  the,  521.  In 
favour  of  Mr.  C.  Grant*s  motion,  March  1828,  594.  Against  a  motion  for  going  into  com- 
mittee,  601.  On  debate  in  committee,  605.  Against  Mr.  Yilliers*  motion  for  going  into  com- 
mittee for  consideration  of  the,  March  1839,  iii.  587 ;  April  1840,  709.  General  review  of 
the,  Aug.  and  Sept.  1841,  795,  796,  802,  804.  On  the  House  resolving  itself  into  committee 
on  the,  Feb.  1842, 822.  On  lK>rd  J.  RusseH's  motion  on  the,  838.  On  Mr.  Yilliers*  motion  for 
their  total  repeal,  849.  On  the  motion  for  fixing  the  second  reading  of,  858.  On  the 
second  reading, 861.  Against  Mr.  Ward^s  motion  respecting,  March  1842,  iv.  3.  In  committee 
on  the  bin,  31.  On  its  third  reading,  35.  Against  Mr.  Yilliers*  motion  for  their  repeal,  114; 
May  1843,  249;  June  1844,  406;  June  1845,  528.  On  a  petition  from  Australia  relating  to, 
506.  On  going  into  committee  on  Sir  Robert  Peel*s  bill  for  the  repeal  of,  Jan.  1846, 582, 605, 
634;  on  the  second  reading,  637;  on  going  into  committee,  679;  on  the  third  reading. 
May  1846,  687. 

Corporate  Rights  (Ireland),  on  petitions  relating  to,  1826,  i.  422. 

Corporation  and  Test  Acts. — See  Test  Aett. 

Corporation  Reform  (England  and  Wales),  on  Lord  John  Russell*s  motion  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bin  for  effecting,  June  1835,  iii  137 ;  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  143 ;  on  going 
into  committee,  153, 159, 160, 163, 167 ;  on  the  Lords*  amendments,  193, 198,  201. 

Corporation  Reform  (Ireland),  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  Feb.  1836,  iii.  225;  on  Lord 
F.  Egerton's  amendment,  239 ;  on  the  third  reading,  251 ;  on  the  Lords*  amendments,  299, 
311.  On  Lord  J.  Russell's  motion  for  leave  to  re-introduce  the  bill,  Feb.  1887, 345.  On  Lord 
F.  £gerton*s  motion  respecting,  357.  On  the  third  reading,  388.  On  Lord  J.  Ruisell*s 
motions  for  considering  the  Lords*  amendments,  561. 

Cotton  Mann&ctnres,  on  his  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  condition  of  the 
work  people,  Feb.  1818,  L  91 ;  on  the  second  reading,  tfr. ;  on  his  presenting  a  petition  in 
favour  of  the  bill,  94 ;  on  going  into  committee,  98.  On  the  increased  exports  and  con- 
sumption of,  Feb.  and  March  1839,  iii.  574,  597. 

Counsel  for  persons  prosecuted  for  felony,  against  Mr.  Lamb*s  motion  for  allowing,  April 
1826,  i  420.       * 

Counties  Division  and  Boundaries*  Bill,  on  the  Lords*  amendments,  July  1832,  ii.  575. 

Country,  on  the  condition  and  distress  of  the,  June  1822,  i.  205,  206;  June  1829,  ii  36, 122, 
232;  March  1830,  111.    On  the  foreign  relations  of  the,  April  1880, 134 ;  April  1833,  664; 
Jan.  1840,  iH.  695;  July  1842,  iv.  104;  Feb.  1843, 149, 185. 
,  Taxation  of  the,  against  Mr.  Drummond*8  motion  relative  to  the,  March  1850,  iv.  833. 

County  Courts*  Bfll,  in  a  committee  on  the,  March  1824,  i  309. 

Courts  of  Common  Law,  state  of  the,  on  Bffr.  Brougham's  motion  for  a  commission  of  inquiry, 
Feb.  1828,  i  525.    On  th^  adjourned  debate  respecting  the,  566.    On  Bfr.  Brougham's 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  reforming,  April  1830,  ii  144. — See  Law. 
Courts  of  Requests,  on  Mr.  Hunt's  motion  for  the  production  of  papers  relative  to,  May 

1832,  ii  531. 
Crime,  on  the  inerease  of,  Feb.  1828,  i  557  et  teq.     On  the  general  state  of,  April  1829,  ii  3. 
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On  the  decrease  of,  Jan.  1846,  iv.  670.  On  the  increase  of,  in  Ireland,  G&i.  Statistics  of, 
in  England,  Gi>4. 

(•riminal  Judicature  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  against  Mr.  Curwen's  motion  respecting  the,  Feb. 
1824,  i.  273. 

Criminal  Laws,  on  Sir  J.  Mackintosh's  motion  for  considering  the,  June  1822,  i.  1D8;  May 
1823,  243.  On  Sir  B.  Peel's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  two  bills  for  alteration  of  the, 
March  1825, 353.  On  his  moving  for  leave  to  introduce  two  bills  for  consolidating  the,  397 ; 
on  their  first  reading,  413 ;  in  committee,  414 ;  on  their  third  reading,  423.  On  his  motion 
for  leave  to  bring  in  four  bills  for  their  consolidation,  Feb.  1827,  454 ;  on  their  first  and 
second  readings,  483;  on  his  motion  to  postpone  the  motions  respecting  the,  514;  in  com- 
mittee, 517. 

Crown,  its  influence  in  regard  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  On  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  against, 
ne  1822,  i.  209. 

,  Demise  of  the,  on  the  Royal  Message  respecting  the,  June  29, 1830,  ii.  192;  July  6, 210. 


-,  Law  Expenses  of  the,  in  a  debate  respecting,  June  1830,  iL  177. 


Currency,  on  the  altered  state  and  operations  of  the,  iMay  1822,  i.  19G— 213;  June  1823,  253 
etseg.;  May  1826,  433;  May  1828,  628;  June  1829,  ii.  34.  On  the  standard  of  the,  June 
1835,  iii.  129.  In  discussion  on  the.  May  1844,  iv.  349,  374,  385.  On  Mr.  Uerries'  motion 
for  taking  into  consideration  the  reports  of  committees  relative  to  the,  Aug.  1848, 780.— See 
Cash  Payments. 

f  Scotch  Small  Notes,  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  motion  for  limiting  the 

circulation  of,  June  1828,  i.  644. 

Customs,  on  the  general  state  of  the,  March  1842,  iii.  866. 

Customs'  Act,  on  the  House  resolving  into  committee  on  the.  May  and  June  1842,  iv.  60,  78^ 

82,  36,  96. 
Customs  and  Excise,  on  the  returns  of  tlie,  March  1842,  iii.  870. 

D 

Dawson  Mr.,  on  his  declaration  respecting  the  Corn  Laws,  Jan.  1840,  iii.  696. 

Debt,  on  imprisonment  for,  April  1827,  L  495;  Feb.  1829,  697. 

Deism,  on  Mr.  Hume's  presenting  a  petition  respecting,  Nov.  1826,  i.  439. 

Dissenters  (admission  to  the  Universities),  on  the  acyoumed  debate  on  the  bill,  March  1834, 
ii.  804;  against  the  second  reading,  834. 

Dissenters'  Marriages.— See  Marriages. 

Distillation,  lUicit,  in  Ireland,  May  1816,  i.  67;  May  1818, 106. 

Distilleries  (Ireland)  Bill,  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading,  June  1813,  i.  23. 

Distress  of  the  Country,  June  1822,  i.  205, 206 ;  March  1830,  ii.  111.  Against  Mr.  Wallace's  re- 
solutions relative  to  the,  July  1842,  iv.  104.  On  Lord  Howick's  motion  relating  to  the, 
Feb.  1843, 144. 

Divorce,  Law  of,  against  Dr.  Phillimore'a  moUon  respecting  the,  June  1830,  ii.  175. 

Down  and  Raphoe,  Deaneries  of,  on  Mr.  Goulbum's  motion  respecting,  March  1834,  ii  786. 

Dramatic  Censorship,  agahist  Mr.  Lennard's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  repealing 
the  Act,  May  1830,  U.  168. 

Dublin,  Recorder  of,  against  Mr.  Hume's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  relative  to,  July 
1832,  ii.  595. 

, ,,  Sheriff  of,  against  Sir  F.  Burdett's  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of,  April 

1823,  i.  232. 

Dublin  Election,  on  the  petition  against  Mr.  R.  Gordon's  motion  relative  to,  Aug.  1831,  it  381. 

Dublin  Theatre,  Riot  at  the,  against  Col.  Baniy*s  motion  respectinpr,  March  1828^  i.  225. 

Dundas  and  Bathorst  (Lords),  on  the  pensions  of,  March  1830,  ii.  124. 

Durham,  Sheriff  of,  on  his  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  respecting  his  appointment, 
April  1826,  i.  413. 

,  Lord,  on  the  Marq.  of  Chandos'  motion  respecting  his  lordship's  mission  as  governor- 
general  of  the  British  American  provinces,  April  1838,  iii.  548. 
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Dutch  Trade,  Embargo  on  the  (ia  WMmnktee  of  snpplj)^  Feb.  1833^  u.  618.  In  faYOor  of  Aid. 
Thompson*^  motion  relatWe  to  the,  691. 

E 

East  India  Charter,  on  Lord  £llenborongh*8  Letter  respecting  the,  Feb.  1830,  il.  44.    On  the 
motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  51. 

Ecclesiastical  Corporations,  on  Mr.  Stanley's  motion  for  leare  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  amending 
the  Uws  of,  April  1829,  ii.  1. 

Eccleaiastioal  Courts,  in  favour  of  a  bill  for  improTing  the  administration  of  the,  March  1835, 
iii.  41. 

Education,  National,  against  Mr.  Roebuck's  resolutions  relatire  to,  July  1833,  U.  743.  On  the 
debate  on,  June  1839,  ui.  642. 

Education  in  Ireland,  against  Sir  John  Newport's  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  March  1813, 
i.  20.  On  BIr.  Vesey  Fitxgerald*s  bringing  forward  the  Irish  budget,  June,  1815,  46.  On 
Mr.  Brougham*s  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  March  1818,  93.  Of  the  Roman  Catho- 
Kc  poor,  Bfarch  1824,  292;  March  1827,  487.  On  Sir  John  Newport's  motions  respecting, 
March  1824,  307 ;  March  1827,  396.  Against  Mr.  Spring  Rice's  resolution  on,  March  1826, 
411.    On  a  petition  against  the  new  system  of,  April  1832,  ii.  530. 

Eldon,  Lord  Chancellor,  on  Mr.  Abercrombie's  complaint  against,  March  1824,  i.  287. 

Election  Petitions  (Ireland),  on  Mr.  O'Brien's  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
inquiry,  Dec.  1837,  iii  445. 

Electioo  prooeedings,  against  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  relative  to,  July  1842,  iv.  121. 

Elections,  statements  of  different  returns,  March  1829,  L  717. 

,  Bribery  at,  against  Lord  Althorp's  motions  respecting,  Nov.  1826,  i.  437 ;  Feb.  1827, 

460.    On  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for  preventing,  March  1834,  ii.  780.    In  favour  of 
Lord  John  Russell's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  prevention  of,  June  1842,  iv.  93. 
-,  Controverted,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  Nov.  1837,  iii.  440;  on  the  consi- 


deration  of,  443;  on  the  recommittal  of  the,  £09.     On  his  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 

bill  for  amending  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament,  May  1888,  iii.  523. 
Elective  Franchise  Bill  (Ireland),  against  the  second  reading,  April  1825,  i.  367. 
Ellenborough,  Lord  (gates  of  Somnanth),  on  Mr.  Smith's  resolations  in  condemnation  of,  Feb. 

1843,  iv.  144,  201. 
Emigration,  on  the  presentation  of  petitions  respecting,  Deo.  1826,  t  444.    On  Mr.  W.  Hor- 

ton^  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  Feb.  1827,  450.    On  the  hon.  gentleman's  motion  for 

leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  April  599.   Against  his  motion  for  consideration  of  the  subject,  656. 
Established  Church  Bill,  on  Lord  J.  Russell's  motion  for  leave  to  introduce  the,  July  1836^ 

ilL  315;  in  committee,  317;  on  bringing  up  the  report,  317;  on  the  third  reading,  325. — 

See  Church, 

Establishments,  Public,  Reduction  of,  against  Mr.  Hume's  motion  respecting,  Feb.  1830,  it  61. 

Evesham  Election,  in  the  debate  on  the,  Dec.  1830,  ii  256. 

Exchequer  Court  (Scotland),  in  committee  on  the  bill  relative  to  the,  April  1832,  ii.  524. 

Exports,  on  the  state  of  the,  Feb.  1842,  iii.  824.  On  the  increase  of,  July  1843,  iv.  288;  March 

1844,34a 

F. 

Factories,  on  the  labour  of  children  in,  Feb.  1832,  ii.  447. 

Factories  Regulation  Bill,  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading.  May  1836^  iii.  283;  in 
committee  on  the,  March  1844,  iv.  341 ;  on  the  third  reading,  366 ;  against  going  into  com- 
mittee, March  1847,  717. 

Fees  of  the  Irish  Clerk  of  the  Pleas,  on  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  respecting,  April 
1816,1.64. 

paid  by  Persons  Acquitted,  on  his  introducing  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of,  Feb.  1830, 

n.68. 

Fever,  Contagious,  in  Ireland,  on  Sir  J.  Newport's  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 

of  inqniry,  April  1818,  i.  97. 


i 
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Finance  (deficiency  in  the  Revenue),  Feb.  1833,  li.  454. 

Finance  Committee,  on  his  motion  for  appointing  the,  Feb.  1828,  i.  538. 

Financial  Statement,  in  explanation  of  the,  March  1842,  iii.  859.  On  going  into  committee,  865. 

Fire  Arms  in  Ireland,  on  his  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  continuing  the  laws  against. 

May  1813,  i.  22. 
Flax,  on  the  increased  production  of,  Feb.  184G,  ir.  617. 
Forfeited  Recognisances  in  Ireland,  on  his  motion  for  bringing  in  a  bill  respecting  the,  Majr 

1817,  i.  84. 

Forgery,  Law  of,  on  his  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the,  April 
1830,  ii.  130 ;  on  committee  on  the  bill.  May,  162 ;  against  Sir  J.  Mackintosh's  amendmenta 
178;  on  the  second  reading,  181;  on  the  Lords*  amendments,  218. 

France,  on  the  Revolution  in,  Nov.  1830,  ii.  221. 

Free  Trade,  on  a  petition  respecting,  March  1834,  ii.  796.  On  the  beneficial  effects  of,  July 
1849,  iv.  806. 

Freemen,  Admission  of,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  April  1887,  iii.  404. 

French  Chamber,  on  the  system  of  election  to  the,  April  1838,  iii  509. 

French  King,  Speech  of  the  (razing  of  Fortresses),  July  1831,  ii.  345. 

G. 

Game,  Sale  of,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  June  1823, 1.  250. 

Game  Laws  Amendment  Bill,  on  the  second  reading,  March  1824,  i.  295;  1825,  345.    On  a 

petition  for  alteration  of  the,  March  1827,  490.    On  Lord  Althorp's  motion  for  leave  to 

bring  in  a  bill  for  amending,  Feb.  1831,  iL  268. 
Gaol  Deliveries,  on  a  petition  fh>m  the  grand  jury  of  Essex  respecting,  March  1822,  i.  181. 
Gaol  Laws  Amendment  Bill,  Feb.  1824,  i.  274 ;  on  the  second  reading,  291. 
Gardens,  on  his  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  law  as  regards  stealing  in, 

April  1826,  i.  422. 
Glass,  on  his  proposed  abolition  of  the  duties  on,  Feb.  1845,  iv.  453. 
Gold,  on  the  value  of.  May  1819,  i.  118, 123. 

Gough,  Lord,  on  his  moving  the  grant  of  a  pension  to.  May  1846^  iv.  673. 
Grand  Juries  (Ireland),  on  Mr.  Homer's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  respecting,  Feb. 

1816,  L  48.    On  Sir  J.  Newport^s  motion  respecting,  Dec.  1830,  ii.  251. 
Grand  Jury  Presentment  Act  (Ireland^  on  the  report  of  the  committee  respecting,  June  1817, 

L  90.    On  Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald*s  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  suspending  the,  Jan. 

1818,  90.    On  a  petition  respecting,  110. 

Greece,  Settlement  of,  explanations  respecting,  Feb.  1830,  ii.  64.    On  the  affairs  of,  159. 

Against  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  respecting  the,  June  1850,  iv.  846. 

Greece  and  Turkey,  on  the  treaty  reipecting,  March  1828,  i.  590.    On  the  Greek  slaves  of  the 

Morea,  April,  597. 

H. 

Hansard,  Messrs.,  on  their  petitions  respecting  privileged  papers,  Aug.  1839,  iii.  663, 666^  679. 

Hardlnge,  Lord,  on  his  moving  the  grant  of  a  pension  to,  Blay  1846,  iv.  673. 

Hertford,  Address  of,  to  the  King,  Feb.  1832,  ii.  464. 

Hertford  Borough  Disfranchisement  Bill,  on  the  second  reading,  March  1834^  ii.  788;  on 

going  into  committee,  800;  on  the  third  reading,  813. 
Heytesbury,  Lord,  on  the  revocation  of  his  appointment  as  Governor-general  of  India,  June 

1835,  Ul  150. 
House,  on  the  Call  of  the  (the  Administration),  July  1833,  ii.  737. 

House  and  Window  Taxes,  against  Sir  John  Key's  motion  for  their  repeal,  April  1838,  ii.  683. 
Hunt,  Henry,  on  the  treatment  and  liberation  of,  Blarch  1822,  i.  176,  l8l. 

L 

Lnport  Duties,  against  Mr.  Ricardo's  motion  respecting,  April  1843,  iv.  236.  On  the  reduction 
of,  March  1845,  473. 
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Imprisonment  under  the  Vafi^nt  Act,  Feb.  1834,  L  309. 

Inoendiarism,  in  the  rural  districts.  Nor.  1830,  ii.  243. 

Income  and  Property  Tax,  proposal  for  its  introduction,  and  general  Tiew  of  the,  March  1843; 
tit  873,  874.   On  the  collection  of  the,  ir.  7.  In  committee  of  ways  and  means,  8, 17,  27.  On 
bringing  up  the  report  on,  37.   On  the  first  reading  of  the  bill,  46;  in  conmiittee,  50,  66; 
on  the  third  reading,  88.    On  the  second  reading  of  the  amendments,  March  184*,  468 
On  the  motion  for  the  continuance  of  the,  1848,  753. 

India,  on  the  claims  of  the  Princes  of,  June  1832,  ii.  562. 

,  Army  in,  on  his  motion  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the,  March  1846,  ir.  626. 

Insurrection  Act  (Ireland),  on  his  motion  for  leare  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  its  continuance.  May 
1817,  L  87;  on  the  second  reading,  and  going  into  committee,  it.  On  Mr.  Goulbnm's 
motion  for  continuing  the,  July  1822,  313;  May  1833,  241,  261.  On  the  second  reading, 
June  1824,  318. 

Ireland,  on  moring  for  leare  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  preserring  the  peace  in,  July  1814^  L  30 ;  on 
the  second  reading,  32 ;  on  the  third  reading,  34.  On  the  scarcity  of  prorislons  in,  March 
1817,  71.  On  his  motion  for  leare  to  introduce  another  bill  for  preserring  the  peace  of,  73. 
On  the  distress  in,  June  1822,  208;  July  1830,  ii.  216;  Feb.  1831,  269.  Tribute  to  the  bene- 
rdenee  of,  April  1823,  i.  229.  On  the  administration  of  justice  in,  331,  363.  On  the  popula- 
tion ci,  March  1829,  708.  On  the  suppression  of  disturbances  in,  March  1833,  ii.  631 ;  July 
1831^854. 

,  Edueation  in,  on  8b  John  Newport's  motion*^  respecting,  March  1834,  i  307;  March 

1837, 396.    Against  Mr.  Spring  Rice^s  resolutions  on,  March  1826,  411. 

-^  Execution  of  the  Laws  in,  motion  for  leare  to  bring  in  a  bill  proriding  for  the,  June 


1814,125. 

->  Goremment  of,  his  amendment  on  Lord  J.  RusseU*s  motion  reUtire  to  the,  April 


1839,  ill.  604. 

>  Lord-Ueutenant  of,  against  Mr.  Hume's  motion  respecting,  June  1823,  i.  263. 


,  State  of,  against  Lord  Morpeth's  motion  for  going  into  committee,  Feb   1812,  i.  11. 

Against  Sir  J.  Newport's  motion  on  the,  April  1816,  66.  Against  Mr.  S.  Rice*s  motion  re- 
specting the.  May  1825,  377.  Against  Mr.  W.  S.  O'Brien's  motion  for  going  into  committee 
on  the,  July  1843,  ir,  268.    On  Lord  John  Russell's  motion  respecting,  Feb.  1844,  316. 

-,  Union  with,  against  Mr.  M.  FiUgerald's  motion  on  the,  July  3, 1838,  L  663.    On  the 


repeal  of  the,  March  1830, 119 ;  April  1834,  U.  815.   (Proclamations  of  the  Lord-lieutenant,) 
on  Mr.  O'Gorman  Mahon's  motion  respecting,  Feb.  8, 1831,  362. 

.,  See  the  rarious  subjects  on  Ireland,  under  their  respectire  heads,— as  ChmrckEducmtion, 


OmstabMlmy,  CwrporatUmi,  Orange  Lodgu,  Poor-law9,  Eawum  Catkolie  ClaimM,  Reform^ 
TUkes,9tc^tc. 

-ish  Aaodation  Suppression  BOl^Feb.  1829,  i.  677;  on  the  second  reading,  693;  in  com- 
mittee, 605. 

Irish  Distilleries  Bin,  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the,  June  1813,  i.  2a 

Insh  Insnireotion  Act,  on  Mr.  Goulbum's  motions  for  continuance  of  the,  July  1822,  i.  318; 
May  1823,  341 ;  on  the  second  reading  of  the,  June  1833, 261. 

Irish  liagistraoy,  on  moring  for  leare  to  bring  in  a  biU  for  the  snperintendance  of  the,  Nor. 
1814.  L  35;  on  the  third  reading,  37.  On  Mr.  Prittie's  moUon  respecting  the,  June  1816^  68 . 

Irish  Members,  on  the  character  of  the,  Feb.  1834^  ii  751. 

Irish  Vice-treasurer,  on  Mr.  Ponsonby's  motion  respecting  the,  June  1816,  i.  70. 

We  of  Man,  on  the  criminal  Judicature  of  the,  Feb.  1834^  i  373.   Attomey-General  of  th«  , 
310.    On  the  abuses  in  the,  319. 

Italy,  on  the  ExpediUon  of  the  French  into,  March  1832,  ii.  484. 


^laaieA  Goremment  Bill,  against  Lord  J.  Russell's  motion  for  going  into  oommittee  on  the. 
Maj  1839,  in.  638. 

b 
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Jewish  Disabilities  Removal  Bill,  on  the  second  reading  of  the.  May  1S30,  il  149.  On  the 
second  reading  of  the,  Feb.  1848,  ir.  744. 

Joint  Stock  Banks,  on  the  motion  for  renewing  the  committee  on,  Feb.  1837,  iiL  342. 

Judges,  Salaries  of  the,  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  motion  for  an  increase  of.  May 
1825,  i.  375. 

Jurors'  Qualification  Bill,  on  Mr.  Western's  motion  for  considering  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on,  July  1823,  i.  265.    On  his  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  altering  the,  Feb. 

1824,  271. 

Juries'  Laws  Consolidation  Bill,  Feb.  1824,  i.  275.  On  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the,  March 

1825,  347 ;  on  going  into  committee,  376. 

Juries'  Bill  (Scotland),  against  the  third  reading,  June  1823,  i.  266. 

Jury,  Trial  by,  in  Scotland,  on  the  Lord  Advocate's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  its 

extension  to  ciril  causes,  April  1830,  ii.  129. 
Justice,  on  the  administration  of,  in  Ireland,  April  1823^  i.  231.    Against  BIr.  Brougham** 

motion  relating  to  the,  263. 
Justice  Administration  Bill,  on  re-commitment  of  the,  June  1830,  ii  186. 
Justices  of -the  Peace,  on  his  introducing  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  duties  of,  March  1829,  i.  755. 
Juvenile  Offenders,  accused  of  Larceny,  on  Mr.  Davenport's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 

to  extend  the  power  of  summary  convictions,  March  1829,  i.  732. 

K 

Key,  Sir  John,  on  a  motion  for  a  writ  to  elect  li  member  for  the  city  of  London  in  the  room' 

of,  Aug.  1833.  ii.  746. 
King,  attack  on  the,  at  Ascot  Heath,  June  1832,  ii.  567. 
King's  Ulness,  Message  from  the  Tlirone  respecting  the.  May  1830,  ii.  158. 
King's  Message,  on  the  Address  in  answer  to  the,  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  June  1830,  ii. 

194;  July,  210. 
King's  Name,  on  its  too  frequent  use  in  debate,  June  1828,  i.  651. 
King's  Property,  on  the  Message  respecting  the,  M&rch  1823,  i.  223,  224. 
King's  Speeches.— See  Addresses  in  answer  to  the, 

L 

Labour,  on  the  state  of,  June  1822,  i.  906.   On  the  prices  paid  for,  Feb.  1842,  iii.  827. 
Labourers'  Wages,  on  Lord  John  Unssell's  motion  in  relation  to,  March  1824^  i.  908. 
Labourers*  Wages  Bill,  on  the  second  reading  of  the.  May  1829,  ii.  11 ;  its  re-commitment, 

July  1830,  205,  208. 
Land,  Burthens  on,  against  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  inquiry,  March  1848,  iv.  207. 
Law  Commission,  in  debate  on  th6.  May  1829,  ii.  10. 

Law  Commission  Bill  (Scotland,)  on  the  motion  for  the  third  reading,  July  1823,  L  268. 
Law  of  Evidence  Bill,  on  going  into  committee.  May  1828,  i.  609. 
Law  Offices  (Ireland)  Bill,  against  th^  motion  for  the  second  reading,  May  1815,  i.  42. 
Law  Reform,  on  his  introducing  a  bill  for,  Feb.  1830,  iL  69.  On  the  presentation  of  a  message 

from  the  King  respecting,  March  1830, 120. — See  Courts  of  Law  and  Criminal  Laws, 
Laws,  Execution  of,  in  Ireland,  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  providing  for  the,  June 

1814,  i.  25. 
Lead  Ore,  on  the  reduction  of  duty  oil  Foreign,  May  1828,  i.  628. 
Legal  appointments  in  Ireland,  in  a  discussion  on,  Dec.  1830,  ii.  258. 
Leopold,  Prince,  on  the  resignation  of  Ids  annuity,  July  1831,  ii.  540. 
Libel,  against  Mr.  Hume's  motion  for  repealing  one  of  the  Six  Acts  relative  to.  May 

1827,  i.  518. 
Libel  Law  Amendment  Bill,  on  the  third  reading  of  the,  July  1830,  ii.  215. 
Life,  Protection  of,  in  Ireland,  on  the  first  reading  of  a  bill  for,  April  1846,  iv.  662. 
Lighthouses  (Private),  Feb.  1838,  il  630. 
Light-house  Duties,  in  Ireland,  against  Sir  John  Newport's  resolutions  respecting,  April  1813, 

i.20. 
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Limerick,  Treatjof,  on  Sir  H.  Parnell'a  motion  respecting,  March  1828,  i.  572. 

Linen  Manu&cture  of  Ireland,  May  1817,  L  87. 

Linen  Trade  (Ireland),  on  Mr.  Fmla/s  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  on  the,  April  1816^ 

L  56;  in  a  discoBsion  on  the,  March  1823,  i.  225. 
Liverpool  Election,  on  Mr.  Bennett's  motion  respecting  bribery  at  the,  April  1831,  it  305. 

On  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  inquiry,  March  1833^  643. 
LiYerpool  Freemen,  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  respecting,  March  1834,  iL  803. 
London  UniTcruty,  on  Mr.  Tooke*8  motion  for  a  Royal  Cliarter  of  Incorporation,  March  1835, 

uL84. 
Londonderry,  Bfarquis,  on  his  appointment  as  ambassador  to  Russia,  March  1835,  iii.  43,  49. 

Lord-lientenaacy  Abolition  (Ireland)  Bill,  on  the  second  reading,  June  1850,  ir.  842. 

I«ord*8  IHy  Obsenranoe  Bill,  on  going  into  committee.  May  1835,  iii.  19. 

Lunatic  Asylums,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Robert  Gordon's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 

consolidate  the  acts  respecting,  Feb.  1828,  i.  550. 
Lunatic    Poor,  in  Ireland,   his    motion    for    a  committee  of   inquiry  respecting^  March 

1817,  i.  70. 

M. 

Machinery,  on  the  exportation  of,  Dec.  1826,  i.  443. 

Mad-honses  (Private),  on  a  petition  praying  for  inquiry,  June  1823,  i.  265. 

Magistracy  of  Ireland,  on  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  superintendance  of  thc^ 

Nov.  1814^  L  35;  on  the  third  reading,  37.    On  Mr.  Prittie's  motion  respecting  the,  June 

1816,6a 
Biagistrates,  on  Lord  J.  Russell's  motion  respecting  the  appointment  of,  March  1836,  iii.  259. 
Malt  Duty,  Repeal  of  the,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  W.  Ingilby,  Feb.  1834,  ii.  773.    Against  the 

Marquis  of  Chandos*  motion  for  its  repeal,  March  1835,  iii.  29. 
Manchester,  Aifray  at,  on  petitions  praying  for  an  inquiry,  March  1832,  ii.  500. 
Manufactures,  on  the  state  of  the,  June  1823,  i.  253;  Aug.  1841.  ill  799;  Feb.  1843,  iv.  152, 

569.   On  the  increase  of,  March  1839,  iii.  580,  590.   On  the  great  consumption  of,  Feb.  1842, 

852.  On  the  increase  of  exports,  Jan.  1846,  iv.  569.    On  the  importation  of  Foreign,  Jan. 

1846,582. 
Manufacturing  Districts,  on  Mr.  Bennett's  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of 

the,  Dec.  1819,  i.  141. 
Maritime  Defences,  in  discussion  on  the,  June  1845,  iv.  532,  564. 
BCarriagea  of  Dissentow,  on  the  second  reading  of  a  bill  for  the  relief  of,  March  1825,  i.  355. 

On  bis  motion  for  introducing  a  bill  for  the  regulation  ef,  March  1835,  iii.  51.    On  the  third 

readings  June  1836, 309, 310. 
MaxwelTs  Slave  Removal  Bill,  against  the  second  reading,  June  1821,  i.  163. 
Mftynooth  College,  Grant  to,  on  Mr.  Plumptre*s  motion  against  the,  June  1840,  iii.  736.  On  a 

motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  acts  relating  to,  April  1845,  iv.  479;  on  the 

second  reading  489;  in  committee,  498,  504;  on  the  third  reading,  516. 
Members,  Publication  of  Votes  of,  against  Mr.  Harvey's  motion  in  relation  to,  Feb.  1833, 

H.630. 
Merchant  Tailors'  Company,  on  a  petition  from,  Feb.  1833,  ii.  629. 
Metropolis,  Supply  of  Water  to  the. — See  WcUer. 
Metropolitan  Police. — See  Police. 

Mexico,  on  our  commercial  relations  with,  May  1830,  ii.  152, 160. 

Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Spain,  on  the  conduct  of  the  British  government  respecting,  Feb.  1830,  ii.  49. 
Milbank  Penitentiary,  on  the  motion  for  a  g^nt  to  defray  the  expenses  of,  May  1830,  ii.  156. 
Militarj  Force  in  Ireland,  on  the  debate  on  the  army  estimates,  Feb.  1816,  i.  49. 
Military  Staff  in  Ireland,  defence  of  the,  April  1816,  i.  65. 

Militia  Ballot  Suspension  Bill,  on  moving  for  leave  to  introduce  the,  March  1829,  i.  733. 
MiniBterial  Statements,  June  1841,  iU.  784;  Feb.  1842,  822,  838. 
MInistnr,  against  Mr.  Macdonald's  motion  for  a  vote  of  censure  respecting  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
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April  1833,  i.  233, 239.  On  their  resignation.  Nor.  1830,  iL  245.  On  the  duties  of  the  new,  248. 
On  their  foreign  policy,  March  1832. 516.  On  their  resignation.  Not.  531, 632, 538.  Arrange- 
ments of  the,  541.  Kesignation  of  the,  April  1835,  iii.  116.  On  Sir  J.  T.  BuUer's  motion  for 
a  want  of  confidence  in  the,  Jan.  1840,  687.  Sir  R.  Peel*s  motion  for  a  want  of  confidence, 
May  1841,  iii  759.  On  their  resignation,  June  1846,  ir.  709. 
Monetary  Laws,  on  Mr.  Attwood^s  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  April  1833^  iL  664.    In 

the  debate  on  the,  1847,  ir.  722,  732. 
Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland). — See  Corporation  Rrform, 
Mutiny  Act,  on  the  thurd  reading  of  the,  March  1823,  i.  224;  April  1835,  iii.  116. 

N 

Napier,  Sir  C,  on  a  motion  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to,  Feb.  1844,  iv.  311. 

Nation,  State  of  the,  on  Lord  Ebrington's  motion  respecting,  Oct.  1831,  ii.  404.  In  discussion 

on  the,  July  1843,  ir.  283.    Against  Mr.  Disraeli*s  motion  for  going  into  committee  on  the, 

July  1849,  804.— See  Country, 
National  Capital,  on  the  increase  of  the,  Sept.  1831,  ii.  399. 
National  Debt,  general  review  of  the.  Feb.  1828,  i.  538  et  teq. 
National  Petition,  on  the  presentation  of  the.  May  1842,  iv.  57. 
Navarino,  Battle  of,  ag^nst  Mr.  Hobhouse*s  motion  for  a  rote  of  thanks  to  Sir  E.  Codrington 

and  others,  Feb.  1828,  i.  531. 
Navigation  Laws,  on  going  into  committee  with  a  view  to  their  repeal,  June  1848,  ir.  761. 
Nary,  Civil  Department  of  the,  on  Sir  James  Graham's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 

amend  the  laws  relating  to  the,  Feb.  1832,  ii.  471. 

,  Treasurer  of  the,  against  Sir  J.  Graham's  motion  respecting,  March  1830,  ii.  107. 

Navy  Estimates,  on  Sir  G.  Cockbnm's  motion  respecting  the,  Feb.  1828^  t  529.    In  debate  on 

the,  March  1830,  u.  85,  121.  On  the  vote  for  the,  March  1839,  iii.  577. 
Negro  Apprenticeship,  on  Sir  G.  Grey's  motion  respecting.  May  1838,  iii.  541. 
New  Zealand,  against  Mr.  C.  BuUer's  motion  for  going  into  committee  of  inquiry,  June  1845, 

Iv.  534,  665. 
Newark,  Borough  of,  on  a  petition  compliuning  of  undue  influence  in  the,  March  1830,  ii  82. 
Newspapers,  on  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  for  a  committee  to  consider  the  abolition  of  the  penny 

stamp  on,  April  1837,  iii.  395. 
Notes,  on  the  circulation  of,  June  1828,  L  645,  653. 

O 

O'Brien,  Mr.  W.  S.  on  his  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  Into  Irish 
Elections,  Dec,  1837,  iii.  445. 

O'Connell,  D.  (Clare  Election,)  against  the  motion  for  his  being  heard  at  tlie  table  of  the 
House,  May  1829,  ii.  17.  On  a  motion  charging  him  with  illegal  acts,  April  1836,  iii.  272. 
On  Visftonnt  Maidstone's  motion  for  a  vote  of  censure  on,  Feb.  1838,  iii.  494. 

Offences  against  the  Person,  on  going  into  committee  on  the  bill.  May  1828»  i.  609. 

CGrady,  Chief  Baron,  on  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of,  June  1823,  i.  256. 

Olive,  self-styled  Princess  of  Cumberland,  against  Sir  G.  Noel's  motion  in  relation  to  her 
petition,  June  1823,  i.  257. 

Opium  Trade,  on  Lord  Ashley's  motion  for  its  suppression,  April  1843,  iv.  231. 

Opium  Compensation,  in  a  committee  of  supply,  Aug.  1843,  iv.  293. 

Orange  Lodges  and  Associations,  in  Ireland,  against  Mr.  Wynn's  motion  for  a  committee  of 
inquiry  respecting,  June  1813,  i.  24.  On  Sir  John  Newport's  motion  for  the  production  of 
papers  relating  to,  Nov.  1814,  89.  Against  Sir  H.  Pamell's  motion  for  a  commission  of 
inquiry,  July  1815,  47.  Against  Mr.  Abercrombie's  motion  for  inquiry,  March  1823,  220. 
On  a  petition  respecting,  March  1825,  344.  On  the  presentation  of  addresses  from,  March 
1885,  iii  22.    On  Mr.  Uumo's  motion  condemnatory  of,  Aug.  1836, 189;  Feb.  1836,  220. 

Orange  Processions  in  Ireland,  against  Mr.  Brownlow's  motion  respecting,  March  1827,  i.  491. 

Ordnance  Estimates,  in  debate  on  the,  March  1826,  i.  395;  March  1830,  ii.  126. 
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P. 

Pjuish  Vettries,  regulatioos  of,  on  Mr.  Hobhouse's  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  into, 
April  1820,  u.  9. 

Parliament,  on  the  prorogation  of,  April  22, 1831,  ii.  308.  On  the  opening  of,  Jnue  14,  311. 
On  the  dissolution  of,  March  1^35,  iii.  19.  Dissolution  of,  on  the  death  of  William  lY., 
June  17, 1837,  436. 

,  Pririleges  of,  on  going  into  committee  on  the  bill,  June  1832,  it  570. 

,  New  Houses  of,  against  Mr.  Hume*s  motion  respecting,  July  1836,  iii.  829.    On 

a  motion  for  a  grant  to  the,  June  18d0,  It.  838. 

Parliamentary  Debates,  on  the  reporting  of,  July  1830,  iL  206 ;  March  1833, 648. 

Parliambntabt  Refobm,  on  the  presentation  of  petitions  on,  June  1822,  i  208;  Feb.  1831, 
iL  269.  Against  the  Marquis  of  Blandford's  resolutions  respecting,  June  1829,  ii.  32 ;  Feb. 
1830,  76.  In  a  debate  on.  May,  146.  Against  Mr.  0*ConneIl's  motion  for  leare  to  bring  in 
a  bill,  173.    In  reply  to  Mr.  Hume  on,  214. 

Pabliamertabt  Reform  Bill  (England  and  Wales),  against  Lord  J.  Russell^s  motion  for 
leave  to  introduce  the,  March  1831,  ii.  276;  in  committee  on  the,  297,  301.  On  a  petition 
respecting,  298.  On  I^ord  J.  Russell^s  motion  for  leave  to  introduce  a  new  bni  on  the 
re>opening  of  Parliament,  June,  317;  against  the  second  reading,  323;  on  the  debates 
in  committee,  July  and  Aug.  333^  334,  337,  3^,  342,  343,  344,  347,  355,  356,  360,  368, 
309,  37<f  372,  379,  382,  334,  886.  On  the  question  of  accelerating  the  measure,  386.  On 
tke  third  reading  of  the,  Sept.  889,  390.  On  a  petition  respecting,  Dec.  422.  On  the 
second  reading  of  the  renewed  bill,  Dec.  424.  On  the  debates  in  committee,  Jan.  and  March 
1832,  433,  43^  44£f,  448,  450,  452,  459,  464,  473,  476,  481,  483,^488.  On  the  report  on  the 
bill,  490.  Against  the  third  reading  504.  On  petitions  in  favour  of,  538,  589.  On  the 
Lords'  amendments,  June,  558. 

,  (Ireland),  in  debate  upon  the  bill,  March  1831,  ii.  290.  On  the  se- 
cond reading.  May  1832^  550 ;  on  going  into  committee,  565,  569. 

-,  (Scotland),  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  May  1832,  iL  544 ; 


on  going  into  committee,  563 ;  against  the  third  reading  of  the,  June,  569. 
Party  processions  (Ireland),  on  Ur.  Stanley's  motion  for  le&ve  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  restrain, 

June  1832,  iL  562. 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  on  his  resignation  as  minister,  April  1835,  iii.  116.    On  his  accession  to  oiBce^ 

and  his  resignation.  May  1839,  618.    On  his  policy  and  conduct,  June  1846,  It.  697. 
Peers,  Spiritual,  on  Mr.  Lushington's  motion  against  their  sitting  in  Parliament,  Feb.  1817, 

BL  355. 
Penny  Postage,  Uniform,  on  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the,  July  1839,  iii.  656.    On  the 

second  reading  of  the  bill,  660. 
Peoryn  Disfranchisement  Bill,  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the,  March  1828,  L  576. 

On  Mr.  C.  Palmer^s  motion  respecting,  591. 
Pension  list,  against  Mr.  Harrey's  motion  for  appointing  a  committee  of  inquiry,  Feb.  1834, 

H.  763.    Against  the  hon.  gentieman's  motion  for  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  829. 
Pensions,  Naval  and  Military,  on  the  justice  o^  Feb.  1843,  vr.  185. 
Pensions  on  the  Civil  List,  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  motion  for  a  committee  of 

inquiry,  Dec  1837,  ul  449.    On  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  458. 
Petitions,  on  the  presentation  of.  May  1832,  ii.  532. 
PhSpotts,  Dr.,  on  his  election  as  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Nov- 1830,  ii.  246. 
Poland,  Affftirs  of,  on  a  petition  relative  to  the,  June  1832,  ii.  570.    Agiunst  Mr.  Ferguson's 

motion  relating  to  the,  July  1833,  735. 
Police  (New)  of  the  Metropolis,  on  his  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  comYnittee  relative 

to  the,  March  1822,  L  180.  In  debate  on  the,  Feb.  1828,  65(S.  On  his  moring  for  leave  to  in- 
troduce the  Police  Improvement  Bill,  April  1829,  ii.  2.   On  his  motion  for  iu  re-committal, 

23.    Sir  R.  Vyvyan's  motion  relating  to.  May  1830, 172.     On  petitions  respecting,  184,  246. 

On  the  establishment  of  the,  March  1832, 486,  557.   On  a  petition  complaining  of  the,  March 

1834, 789. — See  Metropolitan  and  Cheshire  Police. 
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Police  Magistrates*  Bill,  on  moving  a  resolution  in  regard  to  the,  March  1825,  i.  351. 

Poor,  on  Relief  of  the,  Nov.  1830,  ii.  240. 

>  of  Ireland,  on  Mr.  Fitzgerald*s  motion  respecting,  Nov.  1814,  i.  36.     On  Mr.  Slanejf's 

motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  amending  the  laws  for  relief  of  the,  April  1828, 59S, 
State  of  the,  Jane,  642. 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill,  in  committee,  April  1836,  ii.  136.    Against  Mr.  Walter's  motion 
for  re-constmcting  the,  Feb.  1843,  iv.  179. 

Poor  Laws  (L*eland),  in  debate  on  the,  April  1828,  i.  597.  Against  Mr.  Stuart's  motion  for  the 
introduction  of.  May  1829,  ii.  15.    On  the  presentation  of  a  petition  respecting,  Jan.  1832, 
437.   On  Mr.  O'Brien's  motion  for  the  introduction  of,  March  1835,  iii.  60.    On  lK>rd  J. 
Russell's  proposed  plans  for,  Feb.  1837,  352,  365.    On  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  May 
405 ;  on  going  into  committee,  411,  413. 

,  Rate-in-Aid  Bill,  on  the  second  reading,  March  1849,  iv.  788. 

Popular  Excitement,  against  Col.  Evans's  motion  respecting,  Oct.  1831,  iL  402. 

Population  of  Ireland,  March  1829,  i.  70a 

Portugal,  Affairs  of,  debate  on  the,  June  1828,  i.  652,  600.  On  Sir  J.  Mackintosh's  motion  re- 
specting Don  Miguel,  June  1829,  ii.  25.  Against  Lord  Palmerston's  motion  respecting, 
March  1830,  97.  On  Mr.  Courtnay's  motion  relating  to,  Feb.  1882,  459.  On  interference 
in  the,  June,  557.    Against  CoL  Davies'  motion  respecting,  June  1833,  714. 

Portuguese  Troops  in  British  pay,  on  the  motion  for  granting  a  supply  to  the,  Mardi  1811,  i  8. 

Postage  Duties  Bill.— See  Penny  Pottage,  ^ 

Postage  Reform,  on  Sir  T.  Wilde's  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  June  1843,  iv.  266. 

Postmaster  General  (Joint),  Office  of,  on  Lord  Normanb/s  motion  respecting,  March  1822,  i.  177. 

Post-office,  on  Mr.  Duncombe's  motion  relative  to  the  charge  of  opening  letters  at  the,  Feb. 
1845,  iv.  462. 

Potatoes,  on  the  disease  in,  Jan.  1846,  iv.  572, 608. 

Pound  Sterling,  on  the  standard  of  the,  May  1829,  i.  118. 

Press,  Taxes  on  the,  June  1831,  ii.  319.     On  the  abuses  of  the,  321 ;  May  1832,  544. 

,  of  Scotland,  on  Mr.  Abercrombie's  motion  in  relation  to  the,  June  1822,  i.  210. 

Privilege,  Breach  of,  on  the  opening  of  letters,  Feb.  1822,  i.  167.  On  threatening  letters,  April 
1827, 498.  Respecting  the  Timu  newspaper,  Jan.  1832,  ii.  446;  (Messrs.  Ridson  and  Wright) 
May,  530.    Respecting  the  Morning  Chronicle,  July  1833,  740,  741,  742. 

Privileged  Papers,  on  Viscount  Ho  wick's  resolutions  on  the  publication  of,  May  1837,  iii.  421. 
On  the  Attorney-general's  motion  on,  423.  On  the  report  of  the  committee  on,  June  1839, 
638.  On  Messrs.  Hansard's  petition  respecting,  663,  666,  679.  On  Lord  J.  RusselTs  motiou 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  respecting,  March  1840,  705. 

Promissory  Notes'  Bill,  in  support  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  amendment,  Feb.  1826^ 
i.  391.-43ee  Bcmh  Charter, 

Property,  Real,  on  the  burdens  on,  Feb.  1850,  iv.  829. 

Prosecutions,  ex-officio,  on  Sir  C.  Wetherell's  motion  respecting,  March  1830,  ii  87. 

Protestant  Clergy,  on  their  right  of  petitioning  against  the  Roman  Catholic  claims.  May  1819, 
i.  115. 

Protestant  Charter  Schools  (Ireland),  on  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry-, 
March  1618,  i.  93. 

Provisions,  Scarcity  of,  in  Ireland,  on  Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald's  motion  for  inquiry  respectina^ 

the,  March  1817,  i.  71. 
Public  Business,  on  the  routine  and  management  of  the,  June  1830,  ii.  186»  226. 
Public  Money,  against  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor's  motion  respecting  the  misappropriation  of,  June 

182^.  i.  654. 
Public  Works  (Ireland)  Bill,  on  going  into  committee  on  the,  Sept.  1831,  ii.  388. 
Punishment,  Capital,  on  Mr.  Ewart's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of,  in 
certain  cases,  March  1832,  ii.  524. 
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Treaty,  respecting  Spain,  March  1837,  iii.  369. 

>n  of  Freeholders*  Bill  (Ireland),  on  the  second  reading,  March  1829,  i.  743 ;  on  going 

into  committee,  746 ;  on  the  recommitment,  756. 

Qoeen  Yiotoria,  on  hearoyal  message,  on  the  death  of  William  IV.,  Jane  1837,  iii.  435.    On  the 

Address  in  answer  to  her  speech  on  the  assembling  of  the  new  Parliament,  Nor.  486. — See 

AddreMMS. 

R 

Railways  (Ireland),  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  motion  for  a  grant  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of,  April  1847,  iT.  722. 

Rate-in- Aid  Bill  (Ireland),  on  the  second  reading,  March  1849,  iT.  788. 

Reform. — See  Parliameniary  Reform. 

Regency  Question,  against  Mr.R.  Grant's  motion  respecting,  July  1830,  iL  210. 

Registration  of  Births,  on  the  third  reading  of  the  biU,  June  1836,  iii.  308. 

R^igion  (Proeecutions  on  account  of),  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  relatire  to,  Oct.  1831, 
a  403. 

Religious  Opinions,  against  Mr.  Hume^s  motion  in  regard  to  the  free  discussion  of,  July  1823, 
L267. 

Retford  (East)  Disfranchisement  Bill,  on  the  reconimitment  of  the,  March,  May  and  June, 
1878,  L  5661, 627, 658.  Ministerial  explanations  respecting,  633.  On  a  petition  relative  to.  May 
1829,  ii  11.  On  motions  as  to  the  question  of  issuing  a  new  writ  for  the  borough,  14,  33.  On 
Mr.  Calverf  8  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  hill  for  prerenting  corruption  in  the  borough, 
Feb.  1830, 55.  On  vote  by  ballot  as  applied  to,  91.  Against  Mr.  Stewart's  motion  respecting^ 
95. 

RereDve,  on  the  state  of  the,  June  1822,  i.  206;  Feb.  1828, 540  ei  m^. ;  Feb.  1832,  il  454;  May 
1836,  iit  280 ;  Jan.  1840,  694;  Sept  1841,  805;  March  1842,  866  ei  seq,,  882.  In  favour  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exohequei^s  motion.  May  1S43,  iv.  245.  Sir  R.  Peel's  statement  of 
the,  Feb.  1845,  437. 

Rhtne,  oo  the  Navigation  of  the,  April  1830,  ii.  135. 

Ribbonmen  and  Ribbon  Lodges,  against  Lord  Althorp's  motion  respecting,  March  1824,  i.  294. 

Rolls,  Master  of  the  (Ireland),  on  going  into  committee  on  the  bill,  Feb.  1832,  ii.  475. 

Roman  Catholic  Claims,  against  Mr.  Grattan's  motion  for  a  committee  on,  March  1813,  i.  12. 
Against  Sir  H.  Pamell's  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry.  May,  1815, 43.  On  Mr.  Grattan's 
notions  for  considering  the,  May  1816, 65;  May  1817, 74;  Feb.  1824,  276.  On  Mr  Plunkett'r 
motion  for  appointing  a  committee  of  inquiry,  Feb.  1821, 147.  On  the  presentation  of  peti- 
tions respecting,  April  1823,  230;  April  1825,  337;  April  1827,  447;  Feb.  1829,  676.  692, 
094,  696.  On  the  debate  on  the  King's  speech  on,  Feb.  1824,  263.  Against  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett's  motion  respecting,  March  1825,  337.  Against  his  motion  for  going  into  a  com- 
mittee. May  1888^  613.  On  bringing  up  the  report  of  the  committee,  622.  On  the  consi- 
deratioo  of  the,  in  the  Address  on  the  King's  speech,  Feb.  1829,  667,  674.  On  petitions 
for  and  against,  676,  692,  694,  696. 

Rodian  Catholic  Clergy  of  Ireland,  against  Lord  Gower's  resolution  in  regard  to  the,  April 
1825,  L  369. 

Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  against  Mr.  Grattan's  motion  for  the  second  reading,  March. 
ISiB,  L  21.  On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading,  March  1821, 156 ;  on  a  discussion  in 
committee,  158.  On  the  motion  for  the  first  reading  of  the  renewed  bill,  March  1825,  353; 
against  the  second  reading,  360;  on  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  for  going  into  committee,  371 ; 
against  the  third  reading,  372. — On  the  introduction  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  measure  for  the,  March 
5, 1829,  698,  724,  729.  On  the  first  reading  of  his  bill,  731 ;  on  the  second  reading,  734; 
in  committee,  748,  751,  759;  on  the  third  reading,  March  30, 1829,  762. 

Roman  Catholic  Elective  Franchise  Bill,  on  the  motion  for  its  recommitment,  June  182.'', 
i.  966. 

Roman  Catholic  Peers,  on  Mr.  Canning*s  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of,  April  1822,  L  186;  on  the  second  reading,  194 ;  on  the  third  reading.  May,  198. 
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Roman  Catholic  Poor,  in  Ireland,  on  the  education  of  the,  March  1824,  i.  292. 

Roman  Catholic  Secnrities,  Sir  J.  C.  Hippesl/s  motion  on,  May  1816,  i.  68. 

Roman  Catholic  Tests,  on  Lord  Nngent^s  motion  for  bringing  in  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of. 
May  ia23,  i.  249. 

Royal  Establishments  at  Windsor,  on  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the,  Feb.  Idl9»  i.  11). 

Royal  Family,  on  the  resolutions  for  granting  annuities  to  the»  May,  VjStd,  L  379. 

Royal  Sign-Manual  Bill,  on  his  moving  the  first  reading.  May  1830,  ii.  170.  Third  read- 
ing, 772. 

Russell,  Lord  J.,  resigns  office,  and  re-accepts  it.  May  1889,  iii.  688. 

Russia  and  Turkey,  ou  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart*8  motion  respecting  the  oommeroial  interests  of, 
April  1836,  iii.  26s. 

Russian-Dutch  Loan,  Dec.  1881,  ii.  423.  In  favour  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Berries'  motion  respecting, 
Jan.  1882, 441.    On  going  into  committee  on  the,  July,  579,  586^  500. 

Russian  and  Turkish  Treaties,  in  foTOur  of  Mr.  Shiel's  motion  relatire  to  the,  Bfaroh  1884, 
ii.  792.  ^ 

Rye,  on  the  interference  of  the  military  at,  May  1830,  ii.  169. 

S. 

Sabbath  Observance  Bill,  on  going  into  committee  on  the,  May  1886,  iii  119. 

Salaries,  Public  (Reduction  of),  on  Sir  J.  Graham's  motion  respecting,  Feb.  1S30,  it  57 ;  in  com- 
mittee, Dec  262. 

Salaries,  Pensions,  and  National  Distress,  in  a  discussion  on,  Dec.  1880,  ii.  248. 

Salt  Tax,  agiunst  Mr.  Oalcraft*8  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the, 
Feb.  1823,  i.  173. 

Sartorins,  Captain,  on  the  case  of,  Feb.  1882,  ii.  473. 

Savings'  Banks,  on  the  condition  of  thq,  March  1 880,  ii.  1 1 3.  Oo  the  increase  of  deposits  in  the, 
March  1 839,  iii.  592 ;  Sept.  1811,814. 

Scheldt,  Expedition  to  the,  on  Lord  Porchester's  motion  against,  March  1610,  i.  7. 

Scinde,  Army  of,  on  his  motion  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the,  f'eb.  1844,  iv.  311. 

Scotch  Church  Patronage,  against  Mr.  Sinclair's  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  into,  Feb. 
1834,  ii.  776. 

Scotch  Juries  Bill,  i^^nst  the  motion  for  the  third  reading,  June  1828,  i.  266. 

Scotch  Small  Notes,  on  the  circulation  of,  in  England,  June  1828,  i.  644. 

tScotland,  on  the  distress  in,  Dec.  1826,  i.  442. 

,  Church  of,  on  the  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  reforming  the,  July  1833^  ii. 

738.  On  Lord  J.  Russell's  motion  for  a  commission  of  inquiry,  July  1835,  iiL  157.  On  Sir 
Wm.  Rae's  resolutions  relating  to  the  endowment  of.  May  1837,  408.  On  going  into  oom^ 
mittee,  March  1848,  iv.  194. 

Scottish  Law  Commission  Bill,  on  the  motion  for  the  third  reading,  July  1838,  i.  368. 

Sentences,  on  the  commutation  of,  Feb.  1880,  it  78. 

Sessional  Orders,  on  Lord  Althorp's  proposing  the,  Feb.  1883,  ii.  602. 

Settlement  by  Hiring,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  April  1833,  i.  606. 

Sheriff  of  Dublin,  against  Sir  F.  Burdett's  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  April  1823, 
i.  232. 

Sheriflb  of  Ireland,  on  the  appointments  of^  May  1817,  i.  86. 

S'lipiHng  Interest,  on  General  Gascoyne's  motion  on  the  6tate  of  the.  May  1827,  i.  511.  On  a 
motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  514. 

Silk  Trade,  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  respecting  the,  March  1824,  i  290. 

Silver  Standard,  on  Mr.  Cayley's  motion  for  appointing  a  committee  of  inquiry  respecting  the, 
June  18S5,  iii.  129. 

Slavery,  and  Slave  Trade,  on  Mr.  Canning's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the,  March  1831,  i.  299.  On  a  petition  for  the  abolition  of,  March  1826,  393.  Against 
Mr.  Brougham's  motion  on  the,  July  1830,  ii.  217.  On  a  petition  from  the  West  India  Planters, 
254.    Against  Sir  F.  Buxton's  moUons  for  the  abolition  o^  April  1831,  299;  May  1838, 647. 
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Bin  far  Hhe  abolition  ot,  Ifay  1889,  608;  June,  704 ;  on  the  second  reading,  79i ;  in  coa- 
Bitttee,  744.  On  the  renewed  biH,  Aag.  1843,  it.  209.  On  Lord  Palmertton*a  motion  for 
stfttisticB  of  the,  July  1844, 414;  May  1845,  612.  Againat  hia  lordahip*a  motion  relative 
to  the,  543. 

Small  Debta,  on  hia  introducing  a  bill  for  the  more  apetdy  recoTery  of,  May  1838,  L  631;  on 
the  second  reading,  Jane  1838, 654.   On  hia  poatponement  of  the,  May  1820,  ii  16w 

Smith,  Baron,  against  Mr.  O'Connell'a  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of;  Feb.  18S4,  H.  756.  In  fiivour  of  Sir  £.  Knatchbull'a  motion  for  diaolm^ing  the  ooomiittee 
of  inquiry,  768. 

,  Miyor-genend  Sir  Henry  George^  on  hia  motion  for  a  Tote  of  thanks  to^  April  1848,  iv.  661. 

Smitfafield  Market,  on  a  petition  complaining  of  the  condition  and  management  oi,  June  18S8» 
1644. 

Soaae,  (Sir  John*s)  Museum  Bill,  on  a  petition  against,  April  188S,  ii.  665. 

Soap,  on  Mr.  Handley's  motion  for  repealing  the  dutiea  on,  March  1888,  iii.  247. 

Sodaliaai,  on  the  spread  of^  Jan.  1840,  iii.  605. 

Societiea,  Unlawftil,  in  Ireland,  on  Mr.  Goulbum'a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
amending  the  Acta  relating  to,  Feb.  1826,  i.  322;  on  going  into  committee,  334;  on  the 
third  reading,  t6. 

Somerville,  Alex.,  on  Mr.  Hume'k  motion  relative  to  the  trial  and  punishment  oU  Julj  1999, 
it  57a 

Spain,  againat  Mr.  Maodonald'a  motion  for  a  vote  of  cenaure  respecting  the  affairs  o^  Ayril 
1823,  i.  233.  On  the  general  affurs  of,  with  regard  to  this  country,  June  1885,  iU.  148;  Feb. 
183^  221;  March  1887, 360.  On  the  French  ambaasador's  credentials,  Biarch  1842,  iv.  1. 

Speaker,  on  the  choice  of  the,  on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  Jan.  1810,  L 107 ;  Oct.  1830,  ii. 
210;  June  1831,  311 ;  Jan.  1 882,602;  Feb.  1836,  iii  1.  Bight  Hon.  J.  Abercrombie  ^ected, 
Feb.  10,  1835,  ilL  6. 

Spring  Guns'  BUI,  on  going  into  committee  on  the,  March  1827,  L  480. 

Stockdale  v.  Hansard.    See  Privileged  Papert. 

Stamp  Duties  Bill,  on  Mr.  6rote*s  motion  in  committee,  July  1836,  ilL  318. 

Sugar  Duties,  on  Lord  Sandon's  amendment  respecting  the.  May  1841,  iii  745.  General  re- 
Tiew  of  the,  Aug.  1841,  702;  Sept  806;  March  1842,881.  In  favour  of  their  continu- 
ance, June  1843,  iv.  89.  In  committee  on  the  bill  for  thefar  alteration,  June  1848, 268 ;  June 
1844,301, 404.  On  the  reduction  of,  Feb.  1845, 44L  On  the  motion  for  going  into  committee 
on  the,  June  1848,  770. 

Suits  in  Equity  Bill  (Court  of  Chancery),  June  1830,  ii.  180. 

Scqyplies,  against  Mr.  S.  Crawford*8  motion  for  stopping  the,  Feb.  1844,  iv.  307. 

Supply  (Committee  of),  ministerial  explanations,  Feb.  1828,  i.  546.  On  Sir  H.  Hardinge's 
motion  in,  1830,  ii.  70. — ^The  various  questions  in : — Four  and  a  half  per  cent.  Dutiea, 
againat  Sir  J.  Graham*8  motion  respecting,  July  206.  Irish  estimates,  208.  The  Budget,  Feb. 
1831, 264 ;  April  1833,  662,  The  Army  eaamatea,  Feb.  1831, 270.  Date  of  the  Financial  year, 
Feb.  1832,  446.  Civil  contingencies,  467.  Miscellaneous  estimates,  525;  April  1884,  809. 
National  Gallery,  July  1 832, 504.  Navy  estimates,  March  1833,647.  Dissolution  of  Parliament, 
March  1835,  iiL  10.  Mr.  Ward*s  motion  of  amendment  on  the,  87.  Lord  J.  Ruaaell's  motioii 
respecting,  June  1 84 1 ,  784.  Policy  of  the  administration,  802, 811.  State  of  the  country,  Feb. 
1843,  iv.  186.    Opium  compensation,  Aug.  203. 

Sapremacy,  Oath  of,  June  1823,  i.  260. 

Sifrgeona,  Boyal  College  of,  on  Mr.  Warburton*8  motion  respecting  the,  June  1827,  i.  524. 


Tariff,  on  the  House  resolving  into  committee  on  the.  May  and  June  1842,  iv.  60, 78, 62, 86, 06. 
Taxation,  Injudicious,  against  Mr.  P.  Thompson's  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  March, 

1830,  u.  122. 
Taxes,  general  view  of  the,  March  1842,  iii.  867. 

,  Irish,  on  Mr.  Fitzgerald*a  motion  respecting,  Nov.  1814,  i.  36. 

Tea  Duties,  on  a  petition  against  the,  March  1834,  ii.  700. 
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Terceini,  AAiir  at,  against  Mr.  Grant's  resolutions  respecting  the,  April  1830,  ii  130. 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  on  Lord  John  Rossell^s  motion  for  a  committee  to  consider  the, 
Feb.  1828,  i.  551,  564.  On  the  bill  for  repealing  (in  committee,)  581,  592,  503.  On  consider- 
ing  the  Lords'  amendments  on  the.  May  1828, 607. 

Timber  Daties,  against  Lord  Althorp's  resolution  in  committee,  March  1831,  ii.  280.  On  the 
redaction  of  the,  Aug.  1841,  iii.  792.   In  debate  on  the,  March  1842,  iv.  20,  d9a 

Tithe  Arrears  Bill  (Ireland),  in  committee  on  the,  Ang.  1833,  it  748. 

Tithes'  Compositio^Act,  on  Mr.  Goolbum's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  amending 
the,  March  1824,  l  293. 

Tithes'  Commutation  Bill  (England  and  Wales),  on  g^ing  into  committee  on  the^  Mardi  1828, 
i.  578.  On  Lord  Althorp's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the,  April  1838,  ii  060.  On  a  peti- 
tion respecting,  March  1834^  777.  On  going  into  committee,  810;  March  1835,  iii.  74.  On 
Lord  J.  Russell's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the,  Feb.  1836,  iii.  212 ;  on  the  second  reading 
of  the,  217 ;  in  committee  248, 266,  306 ;  oo  the  third  reading,  Jane  1836,  307. 

Tithes  in  Ireland,  on  Mr.  Newman's  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee.  May  1816^ 

'  i.  66.  On  Mr.  Hume's  motion  for  taking  into  consideration,  June  1822,  209.  Against 
Mr.  Home's  motion  for  a  return  of,  Dec.  1831,  ii.  421.  On  the  collection  of,  Jane  1833, 
719. 

Tithes  Commutation  Bill  (Ireland),  May  1623,  i.  242;  on  the  second  reading.  May  1824,  315. 
On  the  presentation  of  petitions  respecting,  Jan.  1832,  ii.  437,  440;  Feb.  460.  On  g^ing  into 
committee  on  the  bill,  March,  486;  July,  576,  588.  On  its  recommitment,  June  1834,840.  On 
diffSerent  motions  respecting  the,  March  1835,  iii.  62,  70.  On  Lord  J.  Bussell's  motions  for 
g^ing  into  committee  for  the  consideration  of.  May  1838^  531 ;  in  committee  on  the  bill, 
549;  on  the  third  reading,  July  556.~See  Church. 

Trade,  on  the  State  o^  June  1823,  L  252,  253;  Feb.  1842,  iii.  824. 

Trade  and  Navigation,  on  the  increase  of,  March  1839,  iii.  589,  590. 

Trades,  on  the  procession  of,  to  St.  James'  Palace,  Dec.  1830,  ii.  252. 

Transportation,  on  the  punishment  of.  May  1828,  i.  632. 

Tread-Mill,  on  the  punishment  of  the,  before  trial,  Feb.  ia24,  i.  272. 

Tregony  Election,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Abercrombie's  motion  for  annulling  the,  Nov.  1826,  i.  440. 

Truck  System,  on  the,  Dec.  1^30.  ii.  255. 

Turkey,  on  a  motion  for  extending  the  commercial  interests  of,  April  1836,  iii.  268. 

Turkey  and  Greece,  on  our  relations  with.  May  1828,  i.  626. 

Tamer's  NuUity  of  Marriage  Bill,  Jane  1827,  i.  520. 

U. 
United  States,  on  the  territorial  dispute  with  the,  Feb.  1843^  iv.  139. 

V. 

Vagrant  Act,  on  imprisonment  under  the,  Feb.  1824,  L  260. 

Vestries  Act  (Ireland),  against  Mr.  O'Connell's  motions  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  its  re- 
peal, June  1830,  it  138,  l8l. 

Victoria,  Princess,  on  the  Ring's  message  for  a  provision  for  the,  Aug.  1831,  ii  560.— See 
Queen, 

Vixen,  seizure  of  the,  on  Sir  S.  Canning's  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  June  1838,  iii. 
545. 

Volunteer  Establishment,  on  the  defence  of  the  (in  committee  on  the  Army  Estimates),  March 
1826,  i.  394. 

Vote  by  Proxy,  on  Mr.  Duncombe's  motion  for  discontinuing,  among  the  Irish  rate-payers, 
May  1837,  iiL  413. 

Votes  of  Members,  against  Mr.  Hume's  motion  in  relation  to,  March  1825,  i.  349. 

Voting,  against  Lord  J.  Russell's  motion  respecting  the  right  of,  Feb.  1823,  i.  216. 
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W. 


Wages,  on  the  rate  of  Artisaas*,  April  1832,  ii  677.    Statistics  of,  in  relation  to  agricnltoral 

labourers,  March  1846,  iT.  652. 
Waithman,  Mr.  Sheri^  on  Mr.  Aid.  Wood's  motion  respecting  the  alleged  outrage  on,  Feb. 

1S39,  i.  160. 
War,  on  the  state  of  the,  on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  Jan.  1810,  i.  5. 
Warner,  Capt.,  on  the  inrention  of,  Jane  and  Aug.  1842,  It.  99,  124;  July  1844,  423. 
Washington,  Treaty  o^  against  Lord  Palmerston*s  motion  relatire  to  the^  March  1843^  it.  213. 
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THE  BIGHT  HON. 


SIR    ROBERT    PEEL,    BART. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  interest  of  Parliamentary  Oratory  has  of  late  years  greatly  increased.  In  tbo 
time  of  Woodfall  and  the  Letters  of  Junius,  it  had  a  young  but  a  powerful  sway; 
and  we  are  indebted  to  the  splendid  memories  of  those  days  of  genius,  when  the 
greatest  men  in  the  country  had  to  be  Ustened  to,  and  recollected — ^when  what  was 
phonetic  was  nothings  but  what  was  failhftd^  erery/Air^— when  Pitts,  and  Burkes, 
and  Tiemeys — Foxes,  Whitbreads,  and  Sheridans,  rode  upon  the  wing^  of  the 
lightning,  and  yet  had  truth  and  memory  to  carry  the  flashes  away.  Some  way 
or  other,  England,  in  eyery  majestic  instance,  recorded  the  fire  of  her  storms!  But 
of  late  years,  we  have  had  certainty  in  the  place  of  memory.  The  Orators  of  bygone 
days — ^the  manly  Huskissons,  the  silvery  Cannings,  besides  the  other  great  creatures 
we  have  named,  the  erratic  and  fluent  Brougham,  the  valiant  and  chivalrous  Bur- 
dctt — these,  and  with  these,  many  whose  names  we  may  respect,  and  yet  omit,  have 
found  the  value  of  being  reported  from  the  pencil  as  well  as  from  the  mind.  But 
their  glory  grew  upon  them :  and  at  first  they  appeared  in  sketches,  at  last  in  finished 
portraits.  The  Breach  of  Privilege  of  a  former  day  has  become  the  Privilege  of 
this.  Parliamentary  reportership  is  now  at  its  perfection— the  acme  is  reached,  to 
have  gentlemen  to  catch  the  readings,  gentlemen  to  listen  with  a  fervour  which 
minds  the  orator  and  not  the  man,  gentlemen  to  record  the  mental  pabtdum  which  is 
to  feed  the  people  on  the  morrow — in  a  word,  you  daguerreotype  the  speaker  in  the 
speaker's  house ;  and  society  receives  the  portrait  vrith  a  belief  in  its  reflection, 
and  a  conviction  of  its  fact! 

The  Speeches  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  are  in  themselves  History;  but  if  we  could 
attach  to  them  a  character  of  less  personal  importance,  we  might  find  it  in  the  strong 
and  vivid  earnestness  with  which  he  is  displayed  in  print.  It  is  quite  philosophical 
to  say  that  the  men  who  reported  him  must  have  felt  his  eloquence:  we  do  not  mean 
that  fine  eloquence  of  inspiration  which  comes  from  genius  alone,  but  the  eloquence 
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of  common  sense,  which  puts  business  into  its  breathing,  and  leads  commerce  with 
it3  voice— which  begins  all  things  with  deliberation,  is  cautious  in  its  utterance, 
and  clear  in  what  it  propounds — ^which  has  always  a  bulwark,  and  always  a  defence 
— ^which  is  too  strong  to  be  maim,  too  quiet  to  halt — which  has  had  its  self-dignity 
ready  before  it  began  its  work — and  at  last  makes  an  impression  to  which  society  is 
faithful,  and  the  immediate  reporter  fiterally  true. 

No  man  was  ever  more  futhfuUy  reported  than  Sir  Robert  Peel.  We  are  about 
to  reprint  his  speeches,  and  in  doing  so,  we  are  stamping  the  impress  of  the  man.  Let 
him  come  before  the  world  with  all  that  grand  political  egotism  which  had  prepared  its 
confidence,  and  launched  its  opinions  upon  a  saf^  voyage—which  seldom  attempte  1 
an  experiment  before  it  arrived  at  a  result — ^which,  therefore,  never  bullied  with 
impotence  9T  boosted  in  vain. 

One  of  the  most  striking  elements  in  the  speeches  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the 
preconceived  assurance  which  had  fought  its  battle  before  it  came  into  the  ficM 
which  knew  of  its  victory  before  it  began  its  war.  The  ex-Premier  was  the  greatest 
domestic  diplomatist  our  home  legislation  ever  saw.  But  to  the  readers  of  this  work 
the  fact  of  his  having  been  finely  and  generously  reported  will  be  a  great  fact.  He  is 
brought  out  by  his  speeches  in  the  full  grandeur  of  his  career ;  he  utters  grand  oracles 
by  the  voice  of  Parliament ;  he  leaves  his  name  in  burning  letters  behind  him,  upon 
the  very  floor  upon  which  he  has  stood  and  startled  society ;  he  b  alive,  brilliant, 
memorable — though  dead,  extinguished,  and  no  more ! 

Sir  R.  Peel  has  been  a  grand  creature !  What  he  didy  has  become  part  of  the  mag- 
nificent history  of  England !  What  he  said,  while  ho  did  it,  is  an  admiration  for  the 
present,  and  an  example  for  the  future ;  and  in  the  compass  of  this  work  will  be 
contained,  during  its  period^  all  the  glory  of  the  country,  and  all  the  greatness  of 
the  man. 

Hie  oratory  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  must  take  its  anchorage  in  its  unse;  but  he  lived 
in  a  time  when  there  was  no  general  oratory  to  rival  his  political  strength,  and  no 
political  position  to  trample  upon  his  egotism,  and  few  political  defeats  to  confuse 
bis  convictions  or  crush  hb  judgment.  He  was,  in  fact,  generally  as  palm  in  speech 
as  in  thought. 

He  spoke  fflowly ;  but  when  he  spoke  with  apparent  earnestness  or  excitement  we 
always  felt  a  kind  of  distrust  of  the  passion — wo  doubted  its  reality.  The  House 
of  Commons  was  clearly  his  native  sphere — every  where  else  he  seemed  to  be  away 
from  himself.  He  was  not  festive  at  festivals ;  he  was  only  grateful,  but  never  en- 
thusiastic, at  ovations ;  he  was  a  good  man,  over  whose  destiny  home  affection  had 
one  holy  sway,  and  public  duty  another ;  but  he  held  the  reins  over  his  own  spirit 
with  a  severity  which  was  murder  to  his  vanity,  but  glory  to  his  virtue. 

We  print  his  speeches  with  a  degree  of  pride  which  is  the  result  of  a  belief  in 
their  practical  wisdom,  and  in  the  moral  courage  of  the  man.  It  would  be  nonsense 
to  run  away  from  their  contradictions,  or  to  attempt  to  escape  from  the  fact  that, 
with  m  eloquence  peculiar  to  the  personal  history  of  the  man,  they  almost  reftito 
each  other.    He  leemi  to  have  been  calm,  conscientious,  plausible,  and  sincere,  upoi> 
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nearly  eTory  side  of  every  quertton.  There  is  scarcdy  a  denuilciatien  respeeting  die 
ruin  of  the  country  which  he  has  not,  ih  speech,  eonverted  into  a  mfeons  of  its  salvA- 
tion  ;  and  it  is  therefore  highly  necessary  that,  when  the  speeches  become  concen- 
trated, dated,  and  chronologrically  arranged,  as  they  will  be  in  the  present  pnbli- 
cation,  the  retired  muid,  not  perhaps  thoronghly  acquainted  with  history,  should 
prepare  itself  for  rciy  startling  inconsiitencies,  and  rery  astonishing  changes  of 
educational  opinion.* 

Yet  we  are  bound,  with  honourable,  and  only  honourable  allowance,  to  take  the 
speeches  of  an  expedient  statesman  with  a  certain  amount  of  reference  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  expediency ;  and  the  altered  fortunes  and  destinies  of  a  great 
nation,  may  make  good  pleadings  for  those  who  have  to  sway  them  under  their 
changes,  and  to  work  their  welfare  under  the  bsnner  of  woe.  The  prfessure  of  the 
multitude  against  the  man  is  to  be  measured  also,  and  the  yielding  bught  seldom  to 
be  taken  for  cowardicC|  and  often  for  prudence. 

Peel's  oratory,  however,  may,  in  spite  of  every  opposition,  be  called  the  oratory  of 
triumph ;  and  hb  speeches  are,  in  reality,  little  more  or  leis  than  the  milesteoes  of 
to  many  victories. 

When  human  nature  has  to  pass  its  varying  and  imperfect  judgment  tipoM  the  proild 
velnraes  with  which  we  are  instructing  its  patriotism  a-d  inspiring  ito  intellect,  it 
may  wonder  at  the  marvellous  fountain  of  intelligence  which  has  sent  its  golden 
river  out  of  the  orator's  brain,  to  fertilixe  the  bosom  of  his  country. 

llow  many  subjects  did  he  study  ?  Hdw  much  national  wealth  did  he  d6vi«e  f 
What  part  of  the  nation's  affliction  did  he  not  probe  into  P  How  aidently  did  he  seek 
to  divert  it  from  its  course  f  He  never  spoke  fbr  riches — ^he  was  above  them.  It 
was  natural  for  him  to  mdke  a  tlirone  of  his  lip,  and  to  malce  charity  sit  upon  it  to 
smile  on  poverty ! 

But  see  how  many  things  he  had  to  think  of  for  the  people's  sake  l^ith  them 
all,  and  among  them  all,  to  remember  his  ambition  and  hb  aUeghlnce,  his  dangers 
and  his  duties,  to  lavish  his  patrimony,  to  (oil,  to  think,  to  be  cheerful,  and,  in  tlie 
plenitude  of  his  statesmanship,  to  bring  bread  to  the  nation,  night  after  nighty  in  the 
Commons*  House,  to  give  strength  to  the  very  meat  of  knowledge,  and  to  leave 
behind  him  the  splendid  legacy  of  power  which  we  take  without  bequeathment,  and 
to  which  we  administer  vrithout  reserve ! 

The  readers  of  the  following  speeches  should  read  them  carefully;  for  they  are 
the  sermons  of  the  political  mind,  and  the  solemn  preacher  is  dead !  They  have 
not  in  them  that  kind  of  truth  which  determines  character;  but  they  exhibit  the 
wonderful  anxiety  of  conscience  which  tries  the  soul;  they  tell  of  beliefs  which 
seem  to  have  been  gained  by  a  young  and  strong  judgment,  and  afterwards  of  pre- 
dilections vanished,  foundations  shaken,  and  friendships  touched  and  trembling 


*  The  c1ironol<^;icaI  mode  of  amngement  hes  been  determined  on  m  better  calculated  than  any  other  to 
iliov  the  march  of  public  events  -the  intdlectual  advancement  of  Sir  Bob^t  Fed  in  hit  political  career—and 
al?o  the  pTogrea  and  aaoce$atve  cbangea  of  his  poUtloal  oplnkma.  Sir  Robert  Pod't  fpecchee  aflbrd  materia 
lor  a  ctuioua  and  deeply  inter^inf^  mcUi)1t3'iical  or  ptjrchotogical  ftudjr. 
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4  INTRODUCTION. 

under  memory  s  roof.  Peel  was  rich  and  suflferod — persecuted  and  generous— 
distracted,  yet  determined — and  leaving  behind  him  the  memory  of  virtues  to  which 
the  memory  of  his  vacillations  is  as  dust  to  gold. 

When  we  take  a  glance  at  the  topics  which  form  the  staple  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
career  of  oratory,  we  are  startled  at  the  grand  array  which  his  mind  had  to  take 
within  its  grasp.  He  bad  to  fight  or  to  unite  with  Perceval,  Liverpool,  Canning, 
Huskisson,  and  Wellington ;  and  in  his  time,  and  in  the  very  speecbes  which  we 
here  adduce,  ho  had  to  speak  with  a  multifariousness  of  demand  upon  hb  brain  for 
which  no  career  of  statesmanship  furnishes  any  parallel. 

In  former  days,  public  demands  came  neither  so  fast  nor  furious — events  had  not 
reached  their  climacteric  of  education — the  public  opinion  came  slower  and  more 
considerately  to  its  ends:  in  short,  steam  was  not  in  vogue,  nor  the  electric  tele- 
graph invented.  The  statesman  had  more  repose;  he  never  could  have  been  beset 
by  the  difficulties  which  a  quick,  sensible,  and  importuning  people,  now  bring  him 
every  day  to  his  door. 

But  Sir  Robert  Peel  bad,  in  altered  times,  and  under  an  advanced  period,  to 
devote  his  attention  to  the  Ballot,  amongst  other  luxuries — to  Banks  and  Bankers — 
to  the  Catholic  claims — to  the  Church,  with  all  the  intricacies  of  its  tithes,  its 
splendour,  and  its  Dissent,  to  its  Rates,  its  Property,  and  its  Puseyism — to  Scot- 
land, to  Ireland— to  Freekirkism  and  Catholicism— to  the  Colonies,  including  all 
the  Indies,  all  the  places  of  Transportation  and  Rebellion,  the  Canadas,  the  Aus- 
tralias,  and  the  Capo — the  Corn  Laws  of  every  description — the  Currency,  the  Fine 
Arts,  the  Schemes  of  Emigration,  Foreign  Affairs,  Jurisprudence,  the  Magistracy, 
the  Military,  the  Pension  List,  and  the  Police — ^Railroads,  Reform,  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  the  Poor  Laws,  and  the  Press.  And  then  add  to  these,  Taxation,  Trade, 
Peace,  War,  and  the  last  speech  upon  the  Palmerstonian  Policy,  and  we  have,  we 
think,  adduced  at  least  the  claims  upon  his  brain  which  Sir  Robert  had  to  undergo, 
and  the  claims  upon  the  nation  which  he  has  left  behind  him. 

His  speeches  are,  at  all  events,  immortality,  and  now  they  will  speak  for  them- 
selves. 


SPEECHES. 


STATE  OF  THE  WAR. 

Januabt  23,  1810. 

Tbe  Session  was  this  day  opened  by  commission;  and  Lord  Bernard  having; 
moved  an  address  to  His  Majesty  upon  the  occasion,  Mr.  Peel  rose  to  second  the 
motion. — Mr.  Peel  was  first  returned  to  Parliament  as  a  representative  of  Cash  el, 
in  Ireland.  He  had  occasionally  ofiered  a  few  remarks  in  the  way  of  information 
or  explanation ;  but  the  following  was  the  first  set  speech  that  he  delivered — vir- 
tually his  maiden  speech.  As  such,  and  as  illustrating  the  state  of  public  affairs  at 
that  time,  it  is  full  of  interest ;  and  it  is  yet  more  important  from  the  fact,  that  it 
was  thb  speech  which  procured  for  him  the  Under- Secretaryship  of  Ireland  ;  a 
noble  compliment  to  his  talents,  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day,  the  Uon« 
Spencer  PercevaL 

In  seconding  the  motion,  Mr.  Pebl  said,  that  he  would  not  have  obtruded  himself 
upon  the  attention  of  the  House,  had  he  not  been  convinced  that  they  would  extend 
to  him  the  candour,  indulgence,  and  patience  granted  on  former  occasions.  In  tho 
course  of  his  Majesty's  Speech,  wherein  he  had  taken  a  review  of  the  events  by 
which  the  interests  of  this  and  of  other  countries  had  been  affected,  his  majesty  had 
had  tbe  painful  duty  to  lament,  that  the  issue  of  the  struggle  of  some  of  his  allies, 
for  liberty  and  independence,  had  but  little  corresponded  with  the  hopes  he  had  in- 
dulged; but  it  was  some  consolation  to  reflect,  that  the  misfortunes  could  in  no 
degree  be  attributed  to  the  line  of  conduct  his  majesty  had  deemed  it  ri^ht  to  pur- 
sne.  Aiistria,  goaded  by  injury,  and  provoked  by  insult,  had  entered  mto  a  war 
without  the  aidvice  of  his  mzyesty,  where  she  had  to  fight,  not  merely  for  her 
national  honour,  but  for  her  existence  as  an  independent  State.  When  she  was 
called  upon  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  a  man  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  whose  only 
title  was  usurpation,  she  found  herself  compelled  to  employ  for  her  protection 
those  troops  that,  in  imminent  expectation  of  hostility,  she  had  collected  round  her 
throne.  No  share  of  the  disasters  which  occurred  was  to  be  imputed  to  her  thirst 
of  hostilities.  It  had  been  authoritatively  intimated  to  her  by  France,  that  she 
must  at  once  reduce  her  forces ;  and  the  reduction  was  to  be  brought  to  a  standard 
that  would  have  made  her  powerless  before  the  first  enemy  that  willed  to  attack  her. 
This  was  not  to  be  done,  while  a  sword  remained  in  her  hands,  while  she  still 
retained  a  remnant  of  her  vigour,  while  she  could  appeal  to  her  people,  and  call  on 
their  loyalty  and  their  feeling  to  aid  her  in  the  battle  for  their  common  security 
and  glory.  A  new  crisis  appeared  to  be  approaching.  There  were  evidences  before 
her  eyes  of  the  vigour  which  might  be  displayed  by  a  people  in  defence  of  their 
privileges.  Spain  was  immediately  within  her  view.  She  saw  that  great  and  unfor- 
tunate country  rising  against  the  treachery  of  France.  She  saw  her,  suffering  as 
she  was,  under  all  the  visitations  of  a  desperate  and  sudden  violence,  nobly  rise  and 
repel  its  ravage,  prefer  a  glorious  and  uncertain  struggle  to  a  silent  and  dastardly 
dependence,  and  drive  tho  invader  before  her  rude  heroism.  Was  it  to  be  imputed 
as  a  folly  to  Austria,  that  she  admired  so  glorious  an  example  ?  Or  as  a  crime  to  the 
British  ministers,  that  they  were  anxious  to  give  her  strength  and  support  to  emu- 
late its  renown  ?  Buonaparte  had  declared,  that  the  fate  of  Austria  depended  on  a 
single  battle.  He  might  have,  with  still  more  truth,  acknowledged  that  his  own 
destinies  were  balanced  on  the  same  doubtful  and  unfixed  decision.  It  was  then  th  j 
season  for  giving  our  effectual  aid.  Subsidy  had  been  given :  but  the  aid  of  a  gener- 
ous people  was  to  be  more  active.  It  was  then  that  the  utmost  exertions  wer 
made  by  his  majesty  to  complete  an  armament,  which  would,  as  much  as  possibl  , 
frvward  the  general  cause,  by  rendering  assistance  to  the  emperor  of  Austria.  T  h 
question  uom  to^hat  point  it  thouid  be  directed;  lome  asserting  that|  withoLi 
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injur?  to  Sjiain,  we  shoulil  concentre  all  our  disposable  force,  anil  land  llicm  on  tlw 
coMt  of  the  Adriilic,  whilst  others  insisted  that  the  north  of  German]'  was  the 
point,  where  the  scene  of  action  should  be  liud.     Tliis  was  not  a.  time  for  debuting 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  eipeditiou,  aud  gentlepieD  would  remember,  that  if 
they  did  enter  iuto  tha(  qnestiou,  tn^  were  not  to  nrnko  comparisons  between  whaC 
had   actually  been  efiecled,  and   chimerical  speculations  of  what  might  have  been 
performed.    They  were  to  ompure  the  design  with  the  object  attained,  and  not  to 
stray  towards  plans  that  ei:isled  only  in  imagination,  and  which  never  could  be  re- 
duced to  prai;tice.     Tliey  must  contemplate  also,  the  connectian  of  events  which  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  tlt«  wisest  to  control.     It  was  cosy  to  feel  the  difEcuIlics 
of  what  haii  been  tried,  and  to  imagine  the  fkcilitie^  of  what  hod  been  only  pro- 
lea  would  jud^  according  lo  another  measure  of  reason — feci 
Qce  between  the  solid  impedimenta  of  an  actual  practice,  and  th« 
.1  progress  of  an  untried  theory.     While  the  expedition  was  on 
iDtcHigeoce  arrived  that  damped  the  ardour  of  the  warmest,  and 
of  the  mo9l  sanguLoe;  but  it  still  remained  for  his  Mi^esty  to 
Lhough  one  object  might  be  lost,  there  remained  one  of  impor- 
d.     Austria  sufF(>rcd  a  defeat,  but  she  was  Dot  undone ;  slic  had 
was  still  nut  unable  to  struggle,  and  struggle  successfully  fur 
uuent  in  the  British   ports   might   still  protract  the  evil  day. 
efeut  of  Austria  there  was  much  to  be  done :  it  was  not  unsuited 
break  a  hostile  force  whicli  was  growing  up  on  the  opposite 
dltional  expense  lo  be  incurred;  no  further  deduction  from 
h  people.     The  force  which  hud  been  assembled  for  the  aid 
to  the  coasts  and  arsenals  of  the  enemy;  thus  attracting 
le  forces,  and  at  once  operating  an  important  diversion  in 
essential  service  to  the  security  of  Great  Britain.  After  hi* 
attention  so  unceasingly  to  the  interests  of  his  allin>,  it 
Id  direct  his  yIcws  to  an  object  that  immediately  affected 
.ominions.     But  the  efforts  made  for  the  accomplishment  of 
I,  had  not  withdrawn  the  vigilant  attention  of  Ids  m^esty's 
sirs  of  the  Peninsula.     There,  too,  every  means  had  been 
the  progress  and  dcfeatiog  the  objects  of  the  enemy,  and  if 
entire  success  hod  not  attended  all  the  operations  in  Spain,  it  was  solely  altribiitable 
to  the  physical  deficiencies  of  the  country.     lie  lamented  the  misfortunes  of  Spain. 
He  felt  a  deep  and  painful  regret  at  the  evils  which  even  the  brave  efforts  of  that 
devoted  people  had  not  been  able  to  avert.     There  were  evils  in  the  constitution 
of  that  country  which  might  have  niado  its  energies  feeble ;  but  (he  British  name 
had  come  pure  out  of  the  trial.     The  army  of  the  empire  supported  the  character 
of  superiority,  n  hich  they  had  always  upheld  in  the  battles  of  their  country.     On 
the  22d  of  April,  Lord  Wellington  took  tlie  command  of  the  British  army.     In 
May  he  drove  Marshal  Soult  before  him,  and  rescued  Portugal.    lie  advanced  into 
Spam.    Uis  advance  was  met  by  the  force  of  France,  under  the  iuioicdiate  commanit 
of  the  person  who  called  himself  the  king  of  Spain.     In  a  blu'dy  and  unequal 
conlotl.  he  established,  by  one  more  brilliant  evidence,  the  comparalive  bravery 
of  the  British  soldier,   and  earned  fur  his  troops  the  just  and  well  merited  praise 
which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  give  to  our  armies  when  thoy  meet  the  enemy! 
That  army  retreated  from  the  scene  of  its  triumphs  :  but  there  was  no  shame  in  a 
retreat  like  theirs.     We  were  still  a  civilized  people;  we  had  not  learnt  to  discani 
our  hutnanily ;  we  had  not  yet  reconciled  ourselves  lu  throwing  off  the  burden  of 
human  feeliugs,  that  we  might  go  on  light  and  dexterous  to  the  work  bf  human 
misery.     ^Ve  coidd  not  adopt  the  summary  expedients  of  modern  war;  we  eouUi 
not  involve  the  wretched  peasant  in  (lie  culamitics  from  which  our  own  privation 
may  spare  him.     We  could  not  bring  ourselves  to  force  its  bread  from  the  liii  of 
povciW;  we  eould  not  feed  upon  rcfiiiisilton,  and  calculate  our  revwiiic  upon  plun- 
der. Our  army  will  not  subsist  wliere  the  troops  uf  the  enemy  will  rli>t.    A  British 
furce  could  not  glut  on  the  wretchedness  of  a  suffering  people ;  a  British  army  could 
not,  on  eulering  a  plundered  town,  strip  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the  scanty 
remnant  which  rapacity  itself  had  left  them.     Wliatcver  might  l>e  said  of  the  Bri- 
tish army  in  Spain,  or  of  its  cgmmandcn,  it  had  afforded  to  (hat  people  a  glorioui 
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cttMmiie,  wbkh  be  hoped,  in  ftiturb  davt  would  bo  eqmDod,  but  eoild  sorer  bo  ox* 
eelled.  To  the  affairs  of  Araeriea  h  mighi  be  indoomxNis  fbr  him  in  thoir  pteoent 
•itaatioD  to  advert,  nor  ihoold  he,  after  the  obsorvatioiif  in  his  M^etty's  Spoeoh, 
enter  iato  any  iaquipv  as  to  the  conduet  of  the  Ministers.  If  the  honour  of  the 
nation  were  at  stake,  however  we  might  regret  the  revival  of  hostilities,  or  the  i^|unr 
to  oar  tnuie,  it  ooold  not  be  a  matter  of  hesitation.  But  of  the  eifiMts  a  war  with 
America  might  produce  upon  the  oommeree  of  this  country,  we  might  be  able  to 
form  sofloe  judgment  from  former  experieDce.  Daring  the  embargo,  tlia  amooat  of 
the  exports  to  and  imports  from  the  United  States  was  onquestiooably  decreased, 
bat  this  loss  was  amply  ooauteriNilanced  by  the  direct  trade  carried  on  by  oormer* 
ehants  to  Spain  and  her  dependencies.  England  desired  neither  peace  nor  war,  but 
sho  would  suffer  no  indignity,  and  make  no  unbecoming  concessions.  With  every 
engine  of  power  and  peHidy  against  us,  the  situation  of  this  oountry  had  proved  to 
Buonaparte,  that  it  was  invulnerable  in  the  very  point  to  which  all  his  efforts  were 
directed.  The  accounts  of  the  exports  of  British  manufactures  would  be  ibuod  to 
exceed,  by  several  millions,  those  of  any  former  period.  With  regard  to  our  infeenuii 
condition,  while  France  had  been  stripped  of  the  flower  of  her  youth,  England  had 
continoed  flourishing,  and  the  only  alteration  had  been  the  substitution  iS  maohin- 
ery  for  manual  labour.—- The  honourable  member  begged  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  f&w 
words  open  the  nature  of  the  Address  he  rose  to  second.  In  his  opinion,  it  cob* 
tsined  nothing  which  could  prevent  its  unanimous  adoption.  It  had  been  prepared 
to  obviate  all  objection ;  it  called  for  no  pledge  to  approve  of  what  had  passed,  and 
opposed  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  inquiry ;  but  he  feared  that  some  ol^fectioB 
would,  notwithstanding,  be  raised  to  it,  for  the  agg^ression,  usurpation,  and  tyransy 
of  Buonaparte,  formed  the  only  salrieet  upon  which  all  parties  united*  But  to  resist 
him  ia  his  encroaehments  efl^tually,  nnanimity  was  absolBtely  necessary,  and  the 
nature  of  the  eontest  in  which  we  were  engaged,  required  that  every  lieart  and  hand 
ahoold  be  joined  to  nve  strragth  to  the  coomion  caose.  He  hoped  we  should  still 
be  al^  as  we  had  hitherto  been,  to  ride  in  safety  through  the  storm  thai  had 
destroved  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  that  we  should  still  stretch  forth  a  hand  to  suc- 
cour tiioee  who  were  yet  struggling  ibr  life  against  the  angry  waves.  To  be  successr 
fill  in  that  generous  course  he  felt  that  they  must  be  ananimous ;  he  fdt  that  there 
coold  be  but  one  sentiment  among  the  men  to  whom  he  addressed  himaelf,  and 
that  that  sentiment  must  do  honour  to  tiiemsdres  and  to  their  comrtry. 

An  amendment  to  the  address  was  moved  by  Lord  Gower ;  but,  after  a  long 
debate,  the  original  motioa  was  carried  by  26S  against  167-HB^rity,  06. 
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liUsGH  30,  1810. 

On  the  first  night  (March  26)  of  the  debate  upon  the  poUey  and  eondnot  of  the 
Expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  Lord  Porchester  rose  to  move  two  sets  of  resolutions, 
founded  on  evidence  taken  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  during  a  laborious  and  important 
investigation,  which  had  occupied  much  time  and  attention  since  the  comm«icement 
of  the  Session.  The  Resolutions  were  of  a  condemnatory  character.  Lord 
Castlereagh  spoke  in  defence  of  the  Expedition.  On  the  second  night.  General 
Crawford,  approving  the  conduct  of  the  Army  and  Navy— proposing  the  previous 
qaeatioa  to  the  Resolutions  of  feet,  because  they  were  unnecessavy-Hmd  directly 
opposing  the  resolutions  of  censure,  moved  a  series  of  Resolotio^i  of  an  oi^osilf 
tendency.     On  the  fourth  night, — 

Mr.  Peel  observed,  that  it  was  his  intention  shortly  to  state  the  general  grounds 
upon  which  he  was  induced  to  support  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  general  (Crawford) 
in  preference  to  the  rigorous  Resolutions  submitted  by  the  noble  lord  (Porchester). 
His  first  reason  for  that  preference  was,  that  he  found  it  established  by  the  evidence 
upon  the  table,  that  his  Mi^esty*s  ministers  had  determined  upon  that  armament 
with  the  feirest  prospect  of  success.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Bathurst}  had 
sfgwcd,  that  ministers  were  not  justified  in  risking  such  danffera  as  that  expeaition 
wiaiKpMcd  to,  mewrtybecanie  the  country,  at  that  moment,  had  at  its  commaiid  a  very 
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large  disposable  force.  That  the  safety  of  such  a  force  should  not  be  committed^ 
but  for  objects  likely  to  be  effected,  and  with  advantages  commensurate  to  the 
h  tzard.  lie  (Mr.  Peel)  admitted  the  political  axiom,  but  denied  its  application. 
These  were  objects  which,  to  him,  were  of  the  most  commanding  importance.  Was 
it  necessary  for  him  to  refer  that  House  to  the  iocreased  and  increasing  marine  of 
France  ?  Was  it  necessary  for  him  to  dilate  in  that  assembly  upon  the  facility 
which  the  ports  and  arsenals  in  the  Scheldt  afforded  for  the  consolidation  of  that 
naval  power?  But,  though  his  Msjesty^s  government  could  not  suffer  such  a  danger 
to  the  security  of  thb  country  to  escape  their  contemplation,  was  there  not  some- 
thing in  the  period  at  which  this  expedition  was  determined  on,  which  must  of  itself 
convince  them  that  the  moment  had  then  arrived  for  combining  with  our  own  security 
a  most  powerful  effort  for  the  general  interests  of  Europe  ?  What,  he  would  ask, 
woidd  have  been  the  decision  of  the  country,  if  it  had  seen  its  government  sunk  in  a 
cold  and  torpid  inactivity  at  that  period  when  the  storm  was  gathering  in  Qermany ; 
when  Austria  was  determined  to  make  one  bold  effort  to  resist  the  unprincipled 
exactions  of  the  enemy  of  her  independence  ?  In  such  a  state  of  things,  was  Great 
Britain  to  continue  regardless  because  she  was  not  a  sufferer — to  be  indifferent 
because  she  was  safe  ?  Having  then  decided  to  co-operate  vrith  Austria,  where  did 
true  policy  point  at  as  the  theatre  for  our  exertions  ?  France,  we  knew,  vrished  to 
regenerate  her  naval  greatness,  and  nature,  combined  with  art,  had  fitted  out  the 
Scheldt  as  the  most  formidable  position  for  extending  her  maritime  power. 
Whether  they  looked  to  security  from  invasion,  or  to  the  protection  of  our  commerce, 
ministers  must  have  felt  the  necessity  of  making  an  attempt  upon  those  sources  of 
our  annoyance.  Could  they  have  shut  their  eyes  to  a  danger  that  was  so  palpable  ? 
Could  they  say  that  the  cause  of  our  apprehension  vras  remote,  or  that  its  extent 
was  exaggerated  ?  Suppose  that  very  danger  realized ;  suppose  this  House  now 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  nunisters  who  would  have  so  sacrificed  the  interests 
of  the  country,  and* disre^^arded  the  duties  they  owed  their  sovereign; — with  what 
justice,  with  what  indignation,  would  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.Whitbread)  who,  with 
such  zeal  and  talents,  talents  which  be  (Mr.  P.)  would  not  presume  to  depreciate  by 
the  humble  tribute  of  his  panegyric,  concluded  the  debate  of  last  night,  call  them 
to  answer  for  such  a  manifest  dereliction  of  their  public  trust  ?  Would  he  be  satis- 
fied with  their  defence  or  their  extenuation,  because  they  answered  that  Lillo  and 
Liefkenshoeik  were  in  a  state  of  preparation  and  defence ;  or  that  the  difficulties  in 
the  execution  of  the  task  had  deterred  them  from  the  necessary  experiment  ?  If 
the  House  was  prepared  to  ^ve  its  sanction  to  such  doctrine,  if  this  tame  and 
spiritless  calculation  of  the  nsk  became  the  criterion  of  national  enterprise,  then 
at  once  let  it  obliterate  from  the  proud  pages  of  its  history  the  memory  and  the  men- 
tion of  all  its  heroic  deeds.  Then,  if  in  the  beginning  of  the  Austrian  struggle,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  admitted  this  country  should  attend  to  the  precepts  of  her  ally, 
upon  what  principle  was  it  that  it  should  refuse  to  listen  to  her  at  the  moment  of 
her  depression,  when,  though  her  spirit  was  impaired,  it  still  was  not  subdued  ?  In 
her  vacillation  between  peace  and  war,  when  it  was  in  evidence  that  she  desired  the 
retention  of  Walcheren,  could  his  Majesty^s  government  be  justified  in  removing 
the  only  fulcrum  upon  which  she  rested  for  support  ?  Sensiole  of  the  calamities  our 
army  was  suffering,  and  regretting  it  as  sincerely  as  any  man  in  the  empire,  yet 
could  it  be  supposed  that  any  motive  but  that  of  the  most  commanding  and  positive 
importance  woidd  have  induced  hb  Msyesty's  government  to  defer  the  evacuation  of 
Walcheren  ? 

At  the  close  of  the  debate  there  were  four  divisions ;  each  and  all  in  favour  of 
ministers,  and  of  General  Crawford's  Resolutions. 


PORTUGUESE  TROOPS  IN  BRITISH  PAY. 

Mabgh  18,  1811. 

In  a  Committee  of  Supply,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  referring  to  that 
part  of  His  Ro^al  Highness  the  Prince  Regent's  message  whijh  related  to  a  grant 
for  further  anustanca  to  Portugali  moved  that  a  lom  not  exceeding  two  miUiona 
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he  ^-anted  to  hiB  Miyesty,  to  enable  him  to  continue  to  maintain  in  his  pay  a  body 
of  Portugnese  troops,  and  to  give  such  further  lud  and  assistance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Portugal  as  might  be  judged  necessary.  Mr.  Ponsonby  haying  spoken  in 
opposition  to  the  propc^,^- 

Mb.  Pcbl  said,  that  he  had  listened  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  with  great  attention,  but  could  not  agree  with  him  in  the  statements  he  had  made, 
nor  in  the  conclusions  he  had  drawn.  Several  of  the  arguments  he  had  used  were 
such  as  might  be  applied  with  some  propriety  in  the  last  session,  but  were  totally 
inapplicable  at  present  Last  year,  when  the  House  could  only  proceed  upon  con- 
jecture, there  was  naturally  great  variance  of  opinion.  There  was  then  plausible 
ground  for  the  doubts  and  differences  which  agitated  the  minds  of  men.  The 
scepticism  and  despondent  feelings  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  were  then  in 
some  measure  authorized  by  the  recollection  that  France  had  just  concluded  a  peace 
with  Austria,  and  was  prepared  to  employ  its  whole  force  in  the  Peninsula.  We  had 
now  had  experience  of  these  additional  levies,  and  could  frame  our  calculations 
npon  a  sure  foundation.  The  Portuguese  had  shown  themselves  to  be  equal  to  the 
combat,  and  warranted  us  in  entertaining  a  sanguine  expectation  of  tbeir  future 
exertions.  Under  what  circumstances  then  did  his  Majesty  now  call  upon  the 
House  to  renew  the  grant  of  aid  to  Portugal?  What  last  year  was  expectation, 
now  was  proof:  what  then  was  doubt,  was  now  become  certainty :  what  then  was 
apprehension,  was  now  confidence.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  referred  to  speeches 
made  on  former  occasions,  and  had,  as  usual,  predicted  evils,  because  he  did  not  find 
them  in  existence.  This,  however,  he  thought,  was  a  mode  of  treating  the  subject 
which  came  vnth  rather  a  bad  g^race  from  that  quarter,  at  the  present  moment, 
and  was  a  species  of  defence  very  easily  and  very  readily  resorted  to  by  those  who 
had  nothing  better  to  set  up.  What  had  been  the  fate  of  those  predictions  which  so 
boldly  prononnced  the  unfitness  of  the  Portuguese  levies?  _  We  had  been  asked, 
what  would  become  of  the  Portuguese  armies  in  the  event  of  our  abandoning  that 
country?  Calumny,  little,  he  conceived,  in  unison  vrith  genuine  British  feelings, 
had  been  lavished  on  their  faithful  and  persevering  allies.  For  his  own  part,  he 
must  deprecate  and  condemn  the  mode  which  had  been  so  industriously  made  use  of 
to  influence  the  public  mind  against  Portugal,  and  to  excite  unfavourable  impressions 
respecting  the  issue  of  the  campaign  in  that  country,  by  publications  of  several 
descriptions,  which  were  issued  duly,  weekly,  and  monthly,  av,  and  he  could  add 
quarterly,  from  the  press.  They  had  been  tauntingly  told,  too,  that  the  British  name 
was  unpopular  on  the  Continent — ^that  while  France  improved  the  institutions  and 
reformed  the  governments  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  we  made  alliance  with  their  weak- 
ness and  corruption.  France  was  represented  as  conciliating  the  affections  of  the 
people  by  her  works  of  regeneration;  if  so,  what  was  the  return  she  had  met  with 
from  the  rugged  and  ungrateful  people  of  Portugal  ?  They  had  united  heart  and 
hand  in  resistance  to  the  invader,  and  were  now  in  arms  against  him  in  greater 
numbers  than  had  ever  before  been  witnessed  in  that  country.  They  had  not  waited 
to  stipulate  for  reform,  before  they  took  up  arms  to  resist  the  aggressor.  Criticisms 
had  once  been  passed  on  the  impolicy  of  dispersing  our  force  and  wasting  its  strength 
in  a  multitude  of  unconnected  operations;  now  the  censure  was,  that  that  force  was 
concentrated.  The  defence  of  the  present  measure,  he  conceived,  might  be  rested,  not 
only  on  its  ovim  merits,  but  on  the  concessions  made  by  the  hon.  gentleman  himself. 
It  appeared  extraordinary  to  him  that  it  should  seem  to  any  hon.  member  necessary 
that  the  battles  of  Britain  should  be  fought  only  on  her  own  shores ;  for  surely 
thoee  who  were  anxious  for  her  defence,  and  who  saw  the  matter  in  an  unprejudiced 
hgbt,  could  not  wish  to  see  her  armies  unemployed,  and  would  not  suppose  that  they 
were  idly  to  look  on,  while  Buonaparte  was  drawing  parallels  and  occupying  heights, 
preparatory  to  his  attack,  and  that  no  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  his  operations. 
It  was  something,  in  bis  estimation,  that  the  fatal  hour  of  that  conflict  had  been  at 
least  deferred.  Let  the  length  of  the  war  in  Spain  be  but  contrasted  with  the  duration 
of  those  wars  in  which  Buonaparte  had  strided  with  such  rapidity  over  the  prostrate 
dynasties  of  Eurojpe.  If,  indeed,  it  was  to  be  held  that  his  march  was  irresistible, 
and  that  the  Empire  of  the  West  must  be  flnally  established ;  if  it  was  determined  to 
be  right  that  Europe  should  crouch  before  the  Usurper,  the  arguments  which  had 
been  urged  that  night  must  be  udmitted  to  be  incontrovertible.  But  if  this  doctrine 
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was  deserving  only  of  contempt,  then  he  could  safely  yenture  to  say,  that  the  Con- 
tinent did  not  present  an  arena  more  fertile  of  advantage  than  the  present  scene  of 
military  action.  The  hon.  gontleman  had  argued  that  the  enemy  could  easily  repair 
a  defeat,  or  retrieve  any  disaster  that  might  hefal  him.  He  reipembered  when  much 
had  hcen  said  in  that  House,  and  out  of  it,  of  the  moral  efibct  of  one  victory  in  facili- 
tating the  attainment  of  another—  and  there  was  truth  in  the  remark :  but  he  would 
ask,  whether  this  efiect  was  incapable  of  operating  but  in  one  direction  ?  We  had 
heard  of  the  fate  of  8pain  being  aecided  on  the  Danube ;  but  were  British  Tictories 
alone  to  be  barren  and  unproductive  in  their  consequences?  Was  the  viotorioos  career 
of  an  army  like  a  talisman,  whose  magic  effect  extended  from  East  to  West,  but  could 
not  be  felt  in  an  opposite  course  ?  If  he  wanted  a  criterion  by  whieh  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  the  conauct  of  the  war  in  Spain,  he  would  look  to  the  columns  of  tlie 
Moniteur  for  its  panegyric — he  would  see  in  its  altered  tone,  in  its  transition  from 
insult  to  respect,  the  extorted  confession  of  our  glory  and  their  reproach — and  he 
would  ask  toe  House  whether  they  needed  any  other  document  on  which  to  found 
their  vote  ?  If  it  did  appear,  that  with  one-sixth  part  of  our  own  military  force  we 
employed  in  Spain  and  Portugal  one-half  of  the  enemy's  disposable  strength,  surely 
he  might  assume  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  country  to  persist  in  the  struggle, 
and  to  court  the  trial  for  an  honourable  issue. 

Having  dwelt  so  far  upon  the  general  question  of  the  policy  of  the  campaign,  he 
should  now  beg  leave  to  make  a  fBw  observations  upon  the  campaign  itself.  It  would 
be  unnecessary  for  him  to  dwell  on  the  consununate  skill  and  transcendent  ability  of 
the  general  who  conducted  it.  But  he  could  not  help  troubling  the  House  with  one 
or  two  observations  on  what  had  fallen  from  a  gallant  general  opposite  (Genera] 
Tarleton)  on  a  former  evening.  They  had  been  toM  by  that  gallant  gen^vl  that 
Lord  Wellington  was  guilty  of  a  gross  error  in  not  attacking  Marshal  Ney  before  the 
siege  of  Oiudid  Rodrigo ;  bat  he  had  totally  overlooked  the  circumstances  which 
would  have  rendered  such  a  measure  hnpractieable.  The  forces  of  Lord  Wellington 
were  reduced  by  detachments  being  disposed  of  at  different  points;  while  the  French 
general  had  concentrated  a  body  of  60,000  men,  and  had  a  great  superiority  of 
cayalry,  in  a  sitnation  where  that  description  of  force  was  most  enable  of  acting. 
The  accusers  of  Lord  Wellington  had  throughout  manifested  the  greatest  incon- 
sistency; for  while  they  at  one  period  condemned  his  rashness,  they  inveighed  at 
another  against  his  caution.  And  why  this  ktter  accusation  f  Because  he  did  not 
attack  the  enemy  with  a  force,  half  of  which  was  composed  of  those  reviled  and 
calumniated  Portugoese.  But  if  Lord  Wellington  had  done  so,  and  been  defeated, 
what  then  would  have  been  the  language  of  the  gallant  general  and  of  those  who 
agreed  with  him  in  (pinion  f  Why,  they  wonld  then  have  had  reoovrse  to  their 
predictions,  and  have  reviled  the  measures  which  they  now  reoommended. — The 
hon.  member  then  defended  the  whole  conduct  <^  the  campaig^n,  and  said,  that  Um 
gallant  general  opposite  had  forgfotlen  every  thing  relatrve  to  the  siege  of  Oiudad 
Rodrigo  but  its  h\\.  He  had  not  recollected  its  gallant  defenee,  Bor  bestowed  one 
dilogium  on  its  immortal  defenders.  On  the  whole,  he  was  hM  to  say,  that  if 
our  army  was  at  this  moment  even  on  the  point  of  embarkation,  yet  much  had 
been  gained.  Nor  was  it  a  matter  of  small  importance  that  the  evil  day  was  kept 
off,  even  for  one  year,  which  had  gi^Fen  to  France  a  cheek,  and  to  the  continent  of 
Europe  a  respite.  Another  advantage  had  resulted  from  the  campaigns  in  th« 
Peninsula;  far  it  was  manifested  to  Europe,  that  the  character  of  the  French  army 
was  greatly  declined  from  what  it  had  been ;  and  he  felt  assured,  that  the  people  of 
France  did  not  look  on  it  with  the  same  confidence,  since  it  had  been  proved  ttist  their 
career  of  yictory  was  interrupted.  He  beKeved,  too,  that  the  Pnnee  of  Essllng 
would  recdleot  with  regret  the  glories  of  General  Maasena ;  and  the  Dnkes  m 
Elchingen  and  Dalmatia  seek  for  the  memorials  of  their  fane  under  the  names  of 
Ney  and  of  Soult. — A  right  hon.  gentleman  had  made  c^)6ervatioiia,  oo  a  fonner 
night,  upon  the  disposition  of  the  Spanish  forces,  and  the  sort  of  warfare  whidi  they 
carried  on;  but  it  appeared  to  him  rather  hard  to  blame  the  Spaaiards  for  adopting 
the  very  advice  which  had  been  given  them  by  the  gentlemen  om  the  opposite  side, 
not  to  commit  the  fote  of  their  country  by  the  rashness  of  resorting  to  genernl 
actions.  The  system  on  which  they  now  acted  was  the  roost  destructive  to  the 
enemy  which  ooukl  he  pinrsoed;  and  he  believed  th«l  la  the  tost  tan  aoAtlia  Ifhe 
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Fnmeh  \md  by  it  laat  40,000  men.  He  had  ta  apdogiae  to  the  Houae  for  traspasting 
so  long  on  their  attention,  and  should  say  little  more;  but  he  could  not  help  remind* 
ing  themt  that  perhaps  at  this  very  hour,  while  they  were  deliberating  on  the  vote 
which  they  should  give,  Lord  Wellington  might  be  preparing  for  action  to-morrow ; 
and  when  he  reflected  on  the  venal  abuse  which  had  been  disseminated  against  that 
illustrious  oharaeter,  he  felt  a  hope,  that  if  a  momentary  irritation  should  ruffle  his 
temper  on  seeing  those  malicious  effusions,  he  would  console  himself  by  the  general 
ieehng  which  existed  in  his  favour — for  his  country  would  remember,  that  he  had 
resigned  every  eomlbrt  in  order  to  fight  her  battles  and  defend  her  liberties ;  nor 
would  his  glory  be  tambhed  by  the  envy  of  rivals,  or  the  voice  of  faction.  He 
cherished  the  sanguine  expectation  that  the  day  would  soon  arrive,  when  another 
transcendent  victory  wotdd  silence  the  tongue  of  envy,  and  the  cavils  of  party 
animosity;  when  the  British  Commander  would  be  hailed  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  hb  country,  with  the  sentiment  addressed  on  a  memorable  occasion  to  another 
illustrious  character,  ^*  Invidiam  ghrid  mp^rdsti.*^ 
The  original  motion  was  earried  by  118  against  16. 
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Lord  Morpech  having  prqtosed  to  the  House  to  go  into  a  Committee  on  the 
actual  State  of  Ireland, — 

Ma.  PsBL  said — he  thought  there  vras  little  of  conciliation  either  in  the  motion  of 
the  noble  lord,  or  the  speech  of  the  bon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Hutchinson)  who  had  just  sat 
down.  The  motion  embraced  two  objects ;  uamely,  to  canvass  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 
government,  and  the  claims  of  the  Catholics.  The  first  of  these  he  was  of  opinion 
could  not  be  entertained  without  its  bdng  shewn  that  some  offence  had  been  com* 
mltted;  and  with  regard  to  the  second,  he  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Canning)  that  the  preferable  and  most  expedient  mode  of  procedure  would  be 
that  which  the  Catholics  had  chalked  out  for  themselves,  a  petition  to  the  crown. 
With  regard  to  the  vote  this  night,  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  it  without  having 
reference  to  what  had  passed  among  the  Catholics  during  the  last  six  months.  Before 
the  House  consented  to  grant  their  daims,  they  ought  to  see  in  what  manner  they 
were  likely  to  exercise  their  power  when  acquired.  Then  what  necessity  could 
be  shewn  for  a  meeting  to  such  an  extent  as  the  Catholics  had  projected  f  Was 
their  petition  so  new  a  subject  as  to  require  such  numbers  ?  Were  their  grievances 
so  hidden  in  the  earth,  or  the  redress  they  sought  so  complicated,  as  to  need  such 
an  assemblage  of  peers  and  peers*  sons  to  make  them  out?  But,  said  the  bon. 
gentleman*  they  did  thb  to  shew  that  they  spoke  the  general  sense  of  the  Catholic 
body.  Did  parliament  ever  doubt  thb  ?  Certainly  not.  They  doubted,  to  a  certain 
degree,  that  the  number  of  Catholic  soldiers  or  sailors  would  be  enhanced  by  the 
door  being  opened  to  a  few  peers;  but  they  never  could  doubt  that  every  Catholic 
would  be  ready  to  sign  a  petition  claiming  political  power  to  that  body.  Were  the 
House,  then,  prepared  to  say,  that  the  Irish  government  was  wrong  in  rcsbting  this 
act,  and  that  the  Catholics  were  right  in  resorting  to  these  illegal  means  of  en- 
forcing their  claims  ?  And  thb  must  be  the  conseouence  of  sgreeing  to  the  proposed 
motion,  in  hb  opinion,  the  greatest  friends  of  tlie  Catholics,  even  those  who 
thought  them  entitled  to  unqualified  emancipation,  as  well  as  those  who  thought 
eooditioBal  security  necessary,  must  vote  against  the  motion.  Indeed  it  was  straogpe 
that  the  noble  lord  should  have  risked  the  support  of  so  many  of  their  friends. — The 
hon.  gentleman  went  on  to  argue,  from  Loru  Grenville^s  letter,  that  that  noble  lord 
and  hb  friends  must  give  it  their  negative:  for  that  noble  lord  had  iasbted  on  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  church  inviolable,  and  had  even  opposed  the  presenta- 
tiou  of  a  petition,  praying  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee,  as  now  proposed, 
on  the  ffroottd  of  the  indbposition  of  government,  and  of  the  difficulties  arising  out 
of  the  Veto.  Although  he  would  not  accuse  that  noble  lord  of  a  pertinacious  ad- 
herence to  hb  opinions  for  years,  yet  he  could  not  believe  that  twenty  months 
00^  create  such  an  alteratiMi  as  to  induce  him  now  to  vote  for  sufik  ft  C^QOiiiutteek 
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What  was  the  real  state  of  the  question  ?  The  law  laid  down  certain  securities  for 
the  Protestant  interests,  with  which  the  Catholics  were  dissatisfied,  and  called  for 
a  concession  of  the  whole,  accusing  the  Protestants  of  throwing  trifling  obstacles  in 
their  way;  while,  on  their  own  part,  they  would  not  concede  even  the  very  little  they 
had  in  their  power.  They,  on  his  side,  were  accused  of  intolerance ;  and  when 
they  referred,  to  show  the  contrary,  to  the  concessions  made  in  1778, 1782,  and  1793, 
the  CathoL'c  advocates  turned  upon  them,  and  said,  '^  For  these  very  reasons  you  are 
bound  to  grant  us  more."  But  would  they  tell  them  where  they  were  to  stop,  and 
not  ask  to  be  admitted  to  power  without  those  oaths  which  were  deemed  necessary 
to  bind  every  other  description  of  the  subject?  It  was  said,  you  have  given  them 
the  reality  of  power  in  the  elective  franchise,  &c.,  and  whv  do  you  refuse  them 
the  semblance  r  To  this  he  would  reply,  that  it  never  was  K>re8cen  by  those  who 
framed  these  measures,  that  such  an  argument  could  have  been  raised  upon  them; 
and  that  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  the  boons  for  their  own  value,  they  should 
only  be  considered  as  the  grounds  for  further  claims,  and  more  extended  pretensions. 
He  would  mention  one  point  more  relative  to  religious  prejudices,  it  had  been 
charged  to  gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  House,  that  they  had  raised  the  cry  of  No 
Popery;  and  a  most  serious  charge  it  was,  although  altogether  unsupported.  But 
he  would  ask,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  or  no  pains  had  not  been  taken  to  infiaroo 
the  passions  of  Catholics  ?  And  whether  Liberty  of  Conscience  had  not  been  made 
the  watch-word  of  a  party  ?  In  giving  his  vote,  however,  on  the  present  occasion, 
he  would  by  no  means  pledge  himself  with  regard  to  the  Catholic  question,  but 
merely  give  his  negative  to  a  motion  which,  in  the  present  instance,  was  at  least 
unnecessary. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  night^s  debate.  Lord  Morpeth*s  motion  was  negatived, 
on  a  division,  by  229  against  135 ;  minority,  94. 


ON  MR.  GRATTAN'S  MOTION  FOR  A  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CLAIMS 

OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 
March  1,  1813. 

On  the  third  night  of  the  debate  on  this  motion^  after  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  had 
spoken  at  considerable  length, — 

Mr.  Peel  said — Sir,  the  speech  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  just  delivered 
is  the  most  extraordinary  speech  I  ever  heard.  Sir,  I  defy  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man to  reconcile  the  opinions  which  he  has  just  expressed,  upon  the  Catholic  claims, 
with  those  which,  from  his  own  avowal,  at  a  former  period  he  was  supposed  to 
entertain. 

Sir,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  surprised  that  those  who  have  succeeded  him  in 
ofiice,  and  whom  he  is  pleased  to  call  his  halves,  should  difier  so  much  from  each 
other  upon  this  subject ;  but  greatly  as  m^  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Fitzgerald)  and 
1  may  differ  upon  it,  we  are  not  more  at  variance  with  each  other  than  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  is  with  himself.  I  suspect  that  we  are  more  apt  representatives  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  than  he  seems  to  be  aware  of,  and  that  not  only  have  I  suc- 
ceeded the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  one  of  his  official  capacities,  as  my  ri^ht  hon. 
friend  has  succeeded  him  in  the  other,  but  the  different  opinions,  which  Uie  right 
hon.  gentleman  has  expressed  at  different  periods,  have  been  also  divided  between 
us;  those  which  the  riffht  hon.  gentleman  held  when  in  office  having  fallen  to  mv 
share,  and  those  which  ne  has  since  espoused  to  the  share  of  my  right  hon.  friend. 
In  personal  unity  we  cannot  represent  him,  but  in  discordance  of  sentiment  we  are 
cdmpctent  to  the  task. 

Sir,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  says  that  we  are  not  to  judge  of  his  political 
opinions  by  his  conduct  when  in  office ;  that  at  that  time  the  cabinet  was  united,  and 
that  he  was  in  a  subordinate  capacity — not  acting  upon  his  own  judc^ment,  but 
executing  the  commands  of  others.  He  adds,  too,  that  documents  would  be  found, 
if  the  offices  were  ransacked,  which  would  prove  that  the  opinions  which  he  now 
expresses  could  be  reconciled  with  those  which  he  then  held.  Sir,  if  this  be  so,  and 
if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  differ  from  those  with  whom  he  was  acting,  what 
forbearance  baa  he  shown  in  this  house  1    He  was  taunted  with  arrogating  to  him- 
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self  the  whole  of  the  goyernment  of  Ireland ;  the  official  acts  of  that  gorernment 
were  imputed,  by  some  of  his  adversaries,  to  his  impetuosity  and  indiscretion;  yet 
he  submitted  with  cheerfulness  to  e?ery  imputation  of  bigotry  and  intolerance,  and 
not  a  word  escaped  him  from  which  it  coula  be  inferred  that  there  was  not  the  most 
cordial  concurrence  of  sentiment,  on  every  branch  of  the  Catholic  question,  between 
himself  and  the  other  members  of  the  government.  I  may  admire  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  for  his  example  of  forbearance  and  discretion,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  him,  if  he  did  differ  with  those  whose  instructions 
he  was  called  upon  to  execute — ^to  have  resigned  his  office,  than  to  have  sacrificed 
his  opinions. 

Sir,  I  was  desirous,  I  own,  of  following  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  J.  Newport) 
in  the  debate,  but  yielded  precedence  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  because,  from  the 
former  expression  of  his  opinions  on  this  subject,  I  conclud^  that  he  rose  to 
answer  the  right  hon.  baronet  Sir,  I  find  myself  mistaken,  and,  with  regard  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  own  speech,  I  confess  my  inability  to  answer  it,  but  will 
refer  him,  for  an  answer,  to  a  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself. 

Unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  sir,  there  was  a  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
delivered  last  session  of  parliament,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  hitherto  declined 
delivering  his  opinion  upon  the  Catholic  claims,  as  distinct  from  the  conduct  of  the 
Catholic  committee ;  but,  being  called  upon,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  confessing,  that 
he  did  not  see  the  possibility  of  extending,  to  the  Catholics,  the  privileges  whicL  their 
Protestant  brethren  enjoyed,  with  safety  to  the  establishment  in  church  and  state. 
To  clear  himself,  however,  from  any  charge  of  inconsistency,  even  in  the  mind  of 
those  who  remember  his  former  declarations,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  says,  that 
Uie  present  circumstances  are  very  difierent  from  those  under  which  the  question 
had  been  discussed  at  former  periods.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  seems  to  attribute 
this  change  to  the  measures  of  the  Irish  government,  at  the  period  when  he  was 
one  of  its  members,  and  he  says,  that,  from  those  measures,  alluding  to  the  proceed- 
ings against  the  Catholic  convention,  three  important  consequences  have  resulted, 
all  of  which  call  for  a  different  line  of  conduct  m  the  House,  at  the  present  period, 
towards  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

In  the  first  place,  he  says  that  the  Catholic  committee  is  dissolved. 

In  the  second,  that  the  Catholic  body  has  come  generally  forward,  and  has  unanl- 
iDously  preferred  their  petitions  to  the  legislature  for  relief  from  their  present  disa* 
bilities.    And, 

Thirdly,  The  Protestants  of  Ireland  have  also  expressed  their  sentiments  in  fa- 
Tour  of  qualified  concessions  to  the  Catholics,  and  have  presented  petitions  to  that 
effect  from  most  of  the  counties  in  Ireland. 

Sir,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  been  rather  unfortunate 
in  his  deduction  of  these  consequences  from  the  causes  to  which  he  attributes  them. 
In  the  first  place,  says  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Catholic  committee  is  dissolved ; 
and,  literally  speaking,  he  is  correct ;  but  surely  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  must  know 
that,  though  the  committee  is  dissolved,  yet  every  individual  member  who  composed 
it  was  reappointed  by  an  aggregate  meeting  of  Uie  Catholics,  to  act  on  the  part  of 
that  body,  and  that  they  are  now  pursuing  precisely  the  same  course,  in  their  new 
capacity,  which  they  did  in  their  old.  The  Catholic  committee,  when  a  decision 
in  a  court  of  justice  had  proved  its  illegality,  was  undoubtedly  changed  in  its  name 
and  in  its  form  of  appointment,  and  it  now  skulks  behind  the  law  which  its  former 
constitution  had  violated ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  will 
persist  in  arguing  that  this  necessary  deference  to  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  law,  on 
the  part  of  the  Catholic  committee,  materially  changes  the  nature  of  the  petition 
which  is  preferred  under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  board.  The  second  effect  of 
those  measures  of  the  Irish  govemment,  in  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  bore  a 
prominent  part,  and  which  measures  had  my  warmest  approbation,  has  been,  accord- 
ing to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  to  call  forth  from  the  Cfatholics  a  funeral  expression 
of  their  sentiments,  and  an  unanimous  application  for  further  privileges.  Why,  sir, 
I  never  heard  that,  at  former  periods,  even  preceding  the  dissolution  of  the  Catholic 
convention,  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the  wish  of  ue  Catholics  on  this  suluect,  or 
that  the  expression  of  their  feeUngs  had  been  at  all  partial  or  equivocal.  But  the 
tldid  result  is,  of  ail,  the  most  extraordinary. 
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The  Protestants,  says  the  right  bon.  gentleman,  lutre  come  forward  in  the  differ- 
ent counties,  and  have  presented  to  the  legislature  petitions,  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  is  pleased  to  designate,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  as  fiiTourable  to 
the  claims,  or  at  least  to  the  discussion  of  the  claims,  of  the  Catholics. 

Does  the  right  hon.  gentleman  really  consider  these  petitions  to  hare  been  pre- 
sented in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  government  in  dispersing  the 
Catholic  comnlltlee,  or  does  he  mean  to  argue  that  that  body  ha?ing  been  dissolted, 
the  Protestants  are  satisfied,  that  all  jealousies  are  allayed,  and  that  the  claims  of 
the  Catholics  may  now  be  acceded  to  without  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  ?  Surely,  sir,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  must  recollect  that  it  is  now  two 
years  since  he  addressed  a  circular  letter^  pointing  out  the  illegality  of  ddegation, 
and  expressing  the  determitiation  of  the  Irish  govemment  to  visit  any  meetings, 
held  for  that  purpose,  witli  the  penalties  of  the  law.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
must  recollect  that  it  is  considerably  more  than  a  year  since  the  Catholic  coounittee 
dissoWed  itself,  and  the  Catholic  board  was  appointed  in  its  room ;  but  that  it  is 
only  within  the  last  three  or  four  months  that  the  petitions  from  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland,  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  refbrs,  have  been  resolved  upon  in 
the  respective  counties.  Those  petitions,  in  which  the  sentiments  of  the  Protestants 
aro  expressed  with  a  moderation  which  does  them  the  highest  credit,  but  which 
petitions  I  consider  to  be  decidedly  against  the  concessions  which  are  now  demanded 
by  the  Catholics,  arose  not  out  of  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  government,  not  out  of 
the  dispersion  of  the  Catholic  convention,  but  have  been  called  forth  by  the  re- 
solution to  which  the  House  of  Commons  came  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  and 
by  the  just  apprehensions  which  the  Protestants  of  Irdand  feel  for  the  security  of 
their  establishment,  were  those  privileges  granted  to  the  Catholics,  with  which 
alone  they  profess  themselves  to  be  satisfied ;  if  these  be  the  grounds  on  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  defends  himself  fhmi  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  I  fear  thati 
on  examination,  he  will  not  find  them  tenable. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  in  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  right;  he  is 
right  in  supposing  that  my  sentiments  are  directly  aver^  to  the  present  motion.  I 
should  be  reluctant  to  trouble  the  house  with  the  expression  of  them,  if  I  did  not 
think,  with  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  that,  con- 
sidering the  situation  in  which  we  stand,  a  silent  vote,  on  a  question  so  materially 
affecting  the  interests  of  that  country  with  which  we  are  officially  connected,  might 
be  thought  unbecoming.  I  do  assure  my  right  hon.  friend  that  it  is  with  real  re- 
gret that  I  find  myself  compelled  to  avow  opinions,  so  much  at  variance  with  those 
which  he  ha^  so  Well  expressed — a  regret,  however,  which  is  small  indeed  when 
compared  with  that  which  I  should  feel,  did  I  think  it  possible  that  our  diflerence 
on  this  point,  important  as  it  is,  could  aiiect  our  concurrence  in  other  political  sub- 
jects, or  could,  in  the  least,  tend  to  weaken  that  personal  regard  and  confidence 
which  have  ever  si^fsisted  between  us. 

Sir,  I  must  first  express  some  little  surprise  at  an  argutnent  of  my  right  hon. 
friend,  that  every  gentleman  who  vaUA  for  the  resdution  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Oannhig)  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  is  bound  by  consistency  tQ 
vote  for  the  propositions  which  the  right  hon.  gfentleman  has  now  stibmilted.  Sir,  I 
own  that  I  should  consider  myself  bound  by  no  such  obligation ;  that,  had  I  had 
the  misfortune  to  have  voted  with  the  right  hoti.  gentleman  last  year,  I  should  have 
been  most  aoxioos  to  follow  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Bankes),  and  declare  my  de- 
tcmiioation  of  op.iosing  the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  I  eaonot  see  a 
pretence  for  imputing  inconsistency  to  such  a  line  of  conduct.  The  pledge  which 
the  House  gave  hi  the  last  session  of  parliament  vras  not  simply  that  it  would  con- 
sider the  Catholic  claims ;  but  that  it  would  consider  them  with  the  view  and  for 
the  ptirpose  of  att^ilning  three  distinct  objects.  There  was  an  implied  condition 
attached  to  that  pledge:  first,  that  the  adjustment  of  the  Catholic  ckiois  should  bo 
final  and  cflmciH8t<yry. 

Secondly,  that  the  stability  of  the  church  estabiirimwnt  should  be  efieotually  pro- 
\id^\  for.  Ami, 

Thirdly,  that  the  arrangement^  in  all,  should  be  one  teadiog  to  promote  conaonl 
and  satistaJction  among  all  elassos  of  his  Mi^sty's  snlifcots. 

Sir,  \i  it  probable  that,  by  the  discussion  of  this  qnettion  now,  ai^  one  of  tltd^e 
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obJBcts  will  be  attained  ?  It  it  likely  that  the  adjustment  wiU  be  a  final  one  ?  If 
it  is  an  adjustment  which  will  satisfy  the  Catholics,  will  it  be  one  which  will  secure 
your  choreh  establishment  from  danger?  But,  aboTe  all,  is  there  the  remotest  pros- 
pect that  any  arrangement  of  a  final  nature  can  now  be  made,  which  the  Protestant 
subjects  id  the  empire  can  hail  with  satisfaction  ?  To  prove  that  all  classes  of  bis 
Majesty^s  subjects  will  not  be  satisfied  with  an  arrangement,  of  which  adequate  secu- 
rities for  your  ehurch  establbhment  shall  form  a  part,  I  will  beg  leave  to  read  an 
extract  from  the  resolutions  of  one  class  of  hb  M<geaty*s  sulijects  interested  in  that 
arrangement — nameW,  the  Catholics  of  Irdand.  This  meeting,  a  meeting  at  Kil- 
kamy,  resolres — '^  That  this  q^irit,  we  fear,  will  only  be  the  reproduction,  or  rather 
the  continuance,  of  that  system  by  which  England  has  thought  proper  to  govern 
this  country  ibr  a  series  of  centuries — liz.^  a  system  of  division,  founded  upon 
wretched  and  mistaken  notions  of  policy.  That  the  government  will  most  probably 
afi*eet  liberality,  and  suffer  a  mi^rity  to  vote  for  a  consideration  oi  our  claims,  and 
that  they  will  at  the  same  time  consult  their  real  deterounation,  never  to  grant  us 
our  rights,  by  making  the  veto,  '  ieeurities  and  arrangements,'  the  sine  qud  non  of 
our  emancipation. 

^^  That  therefore,  lest  the  government  should  be  supposed  to  aet  without  a  full  and 
entire  knowledge  of  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  Catholics  upon  that  most  im- 
portant subject,  and  also  to  put  down,  by  anticipation,  any  such  efieet  as  that  just 
now  made  with  equal  failure  and  insidiousness,  we  feel  it  our  duty  thus  finally  to 
declare,  that  we  consider  the  question  of  veto,  or  arraiigement,  or  securities,  to 
have  been  set  at  rest  for  ever  by  the  decision  of  our  prelates,  and  that  we  should 
consider  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  should  give  us  emancipation,  incorporated 
with  a  veto,  or  arrangements  and  securities,  as  a  penal  law,  a  law  of  persecution, 
and  such  a  law,  as  when  promulgated  in  Ireland,  would  be  likely  not  only  to  add  to 
the  agitation  and  irritati««  of  melius  minds,  but  hazard  the  safety  and  salvation  of 
the  empire." 

Sir,  if  I  were  among  the  wavering  friends  of  the  Catheltcs,  I  would  advise  the 
postponement  of  this  consideration,  into  which  we  are  required  to  enter,  until  the 
present  just  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  the  Protestants  might  be  somewhat  allayed. 
I  would  give  time  to  the  Catholics,  to  reileet  on  their  past  conduct,  on  the  prejudice 
which  their  cause  has  received  from  the  intemperance  of  some  of  their  advocates, 
and  I  would  give  them  the  oppwtuoity  of  gradually  receding  from  those  unjnst  pre* 
tendons^  which  they  advanced  with  precipitation,  and  which  they  now  insist  upon 
with  a  vehemence,  of  which  they  may  yet  be  wise  enough  to  repent.  I  would  not 
now  ask  the  House  to  come  to  a  deei&n,  which,  if  fisvonrable  to  the  Catholics,  will 
not  be  likdy  to  promote  cordial  union  between  them  and  their  Protestant  brethren; 
if  not  favourable,  vrill  infallibly  prejudice  future  discussions,  and  will  compel  us  to 
consider  them  aa  appeals  to  the  same  tribunal,  from  its  own  decbion,  passed  after 
mature  consideration,  and  afler  an  enquiry  entered  into,  avowedly  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  final  and  conciliatory  arrangement. 

I  cannot  understand  in  what  respeets  the  present  motion  of  the  right  kon.  gen- 
tleman differs  from  those,  which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  annually  submitting  to 
the  House,  and  against  whkh  the  House  has  as  frequently  decided.  One  oljeetion, 
indeed,  to  bb  former  propositions,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  attempted  to  obviate, 
lie  bos  been  desired  to  produce  soraethmg  specific,  and  has  now  obeyed  the  call,  by 
explainii^  to  us  the  outline  of  a  Bill,  wMeh  he  has  it  in  coDtemphition  to  produce. 
The  specific  plan  b  at  length  announced  to  us,  and  it  b  simply  tins,  that  every  dis- 
tinction, arising  from  religious  tenets,  b  to  be  done  away ;  every  disability  and 
di«|ualification  to  be  removed;  every  avenue  to  office  and  to  power,  with  the 
exception  of  the  throne,  b  to  be  unbarred.  Two  words  will  describe  thb  specific 
nieaaare,  thb  is  the  ^*  simple  repeal,''  according  to  the  modem  luiguage  of  the 
Catholics,  or  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  thb  b  to  ^'  gn^atly 
csBaBcipate.'' 

The  r%ht  Itoa.  gentleman  b  dear  and  int^igible  as  to  the  extent  of  hb  eoooes^ 
aioDS ;  but  the  securities  and  safegoards,  which  are  to  accompany  tbem^  are  enveloped 
in  utter  mystery.  One  security,  indeed,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  b  willing  to  grtuit 
uiw  the  exielusioa  of  the  Catfaolies  from  tlie  throne.  I  iraa  stnkk  with  the  air  of 
triumph  wiih  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  rose,  after  my  right  hon.  fric&d  (Ms* 
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Yorke)  had  requested  that  that  part  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  should  be  read,  which 
enacts  that  a  Protestant  alone  can  succeed  to  the  throne  of  this  realm.  See,  says 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  how  groundless,  how  feeble  jour  alarms,  why,  I  will 
recite,  and  recognise  in  my  Bill,  the  principle  of  that  enactment;  nay,  in  the  very 
preamble,  you  shall  find  an  admbsion  in  favour  of  the  established  religion,  and 
amjple  security  for  the  Protestantism  of  the  sovereign. 

Sir,  we  do  not  want  such  recitals  and  recognitions ;  we  want  no  preamble  nor  clause 
in  a  modem  act  of  parliament  to  assure  us  that  the  Protestant  religion  is  the  reli- 
gion of  the  state,  and  that  we  are  absolved  from  our  allegiance  to  a  Catholic 
sovereign.  We  do  not  want  to  hunt  through  the  statute  book«  for  the  laws  on  which 
the  constitution  is  founded,  nor  to  be  referred,  from  the  Bill  of  Bights,  by  a  note  in 
the  margin,  to  an  act  passed  in  the  53d  Geo.  3,  cap.  5,  §  2,  commonly  called  *'  Mr. 
Grattan^s  Act." 

But,  according  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Protestants  are  actuated,  in  their 
opposition  to  the  Catholics,  by  narrow  motives  of  exclusion,  or  by  the  bigoted  spirit 
of  a  sect.  I  remember  the  insidious  comparison  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
drew  between  the  petitions  of  the  respective  parties.  '^  The  Catholics,"  says  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  "  petition  for  the  ascenoancy  of  the  law,  the  Protestants  for 
the  ascendimcy  of  a  sect."  Of  a  sect;  to  what  sect  do  we  belong?  To  the  Protes- 
tant religion  as  by  law  established.  To  what  laws  do  we  adhere  ?  To  those,  under 
which  this  empire  has  lived  and  flourished  for  ages;  we  are  satisfied  with  them,  and 
let  them  who  ask  for  the  change,  be  called  upon  to  prove  its  necessity. 

This  committee,  into  which  we  are  requested  to  enter,  is  not  a  committee  upon  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics,  but  a  committee  to  review  and  revise  the  British  constitu- 
tion; where  the  Protestant  establishment  is  to  be  put  on  its  defence,  and  to  be  heard 
by  counsel  at  the  bar. 

Sir,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  many  compliments  have  been  paid  to  a  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Plunket),  but  none  which  the  eloquence  and  abilities  which  he 
has  displayed  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered,  did  not  fully  justify. 

Sir,  I  concur  in  the  admiration,  which  has  been  so  generally  expressed,  of  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  but  there  is  one  quality,  and  a  rare  one,  for 
which  I  most  admire  it,  I  mean  for  Its  sincerity.  I  know,  Sir,  what  popularity  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  might  have  acquired,  had  he  pursued  a  different  course ;  the 
sorry  pre-eminence  which  he  might  have  attained,  had  he  consented  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  unqualified  concession.  The  deputations  and  processions  with  which  he 
would  have  been  hailed  on  his  return  to  Dublin,  the  addresses  he  might  have  received, 
and  the  answers  he  might  have  returned.  He  might  have  shared,  with  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  the  honours  which  were  paid  to  that  reverend  prelate  at  the  orgies  of 
the  Black  Abbey  of  Kilkenny;  and  he  might  have  heard  his  name  associated  with 
fiuch  sentiments  and  such  toasts  as  these,  *^  Lord  Wellington,  and  may  the  victories 
of  Irishmen  cease  to  secure  their  own  degradation."  ^^  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  the  free 
press  of  England." 

Sir,  we  are  told  that  we  are  dealing  unfairly  by  the  Catholics,  in  imputing  to  them, 
as  a  body,  the  line  of  conduct,  which  some  intemperate  agitators  amongst  them 
pursue.  But,  sir,  if  they  are  liable  to  be  implicated  and  blamed  for  the  conduct  of 
others,  why  don^t  they  rescue  themselves  from  the  imputation,  and  protest  against 
the  conduct  of  those,  whose  proceedings  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  prejudicing 
their  cause  ?  Sir,  if  they  want  a  precedent,  they  can  find  it  in  the  year  1791.  There 
was  then  a  period  when  68  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  CathoUc  body,  seceded 
from  the  party  with  which  they  had  been  united;  had  the  boldness  to  avow  their  dis- 
approbation of  its  proceedings,  and  in  loyal  and  dutiful,  but  not  degrading  terms, 
preferred  to  the  throne  their  petition  for  relief  from  heavier  restrictions  than  any  to 
which  they  are  now  exposed.  In  resolutions  such  as  these,  which  I  shall  have  pleasure 
in  reading,  they  approached  their  sovereign : 

"  That  grateful  for  former  concessions,  we  do  not  presume  to  point  out  the 
measure  or  extent  to  which  such  repeal  should  be  earned,  but  leave  the  same  to 
the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the  legislature,  fully  confiding  in  their  liberality  and 
benevoloice,  that  it  will  be  as  extensive  as  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  empire  shall,  in  their  consideration,  render  prudent  and 
expedient. 
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**  Tliat  finnlj  attached  to  our  most  gracious  sovereign,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  kingdom,  and  anxiouslj  desirous  to  promote  tranquillity  and  subjection  to  tho 
laws,  we  will  studiously  avoid  all  measures  which  can  either  directly  or  indirectly 
tend  to  disturb  or  impede  the  same,  and  will  rely  on  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of 
the  legislature,  as  the  source  from  which  we  desire  to  obtain  a  further  relaxation 
of  the  above-mentioned  laws.*' 

Amongst  the  names  subscribed  to  this  address  are  those  of  Lord  Fiqgal,  Lord 
Gormanstown,  Lord  Kenmare,  Dr.  Troy,  Sir  F.  Qoold,  and  others.  Su-,  I  wish 
most  sincerely  that  the  comparison  of  their  present  conduct  with  that  which  they 
then  pursued  was  more  to  their  advantage. 

With  r^^ard  to  the  bill,  of  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  given  us  tho 
outline,  I  hope  that  the  task  of  exposing  its  demerits  will  devolve  into  abler  hands. 
I  cannot,  I  own,  understand  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded,  nor  the  reason 
why  the  right  hon.  ^ntlenum,  who  is  disposed  to  grant  so  much,  should  see  the 
necessity  of  vrithholdmg  anything.  The  right  hon.  jB;entleman  proposes  to  repeal 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  to  open  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Honse  of 
Lords,  and  every  office  of  every  description,  to  the  Catholics ;  but  he  has  an  excep- 
tioD,  for  which  I  cannot  account, — he  will  exclude  them  from  the  throne  I  I  think 
that  many  of  the  arguments,  which  have  been  used  to  prove  the  impolicy  of  their 
exclusion  firom  the  other  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  will  equally  serve  to  prove 
the  policy  of  their  admission  to  the  throne.  Will  the  right  hon.  gentleman  conclude 
that  an  iiresponsible  Protestant  king  will  secure  us  from  the  danger  which  we 
apprehend  firom  responsible  Catholic  advisers  ?  Are  there  no  offices  in  the  state 
from  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  thinks  the  Catholic  ought  to  be  excluded  ? 
Will  he  permit  them  to  fill  the  office  of  Chancellor,  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of 
clergymen  of  the  church  of  England  to  Protestant  benefices  ?  Are  we  to  have  a 
Catholic  keeper  of  the  conscience  of  a  Protestant  king  ?  Does  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man think  that  the  lord  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  with  the  disposal  of  the  church 
Mitronage  of  that  kingdom  should  be  open  to  the  Catholic,  and  the  head  of  the 
Protestant  church  be  represented  by  a  Catholic  viceroy  ? 

I  know,  sir,  what  the  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  Catholics  are  merely  eligible  to 
the  offices  in  question ;  but  that  the  crown  mav,  by  the  exercise  of  its  own  discretion, 
continne  the  exclusion  from  them.  Sir,  we  have  no  right  to  throw  this  invidious 
task  upon  the  crown.  If  the  Catholics  ought  to  be  excluded  from  any  office,  let  them 
be  excluded  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  not  by  the  acts  of  an  individual,  however 
exalted  his  station.  It  will  create  less  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  among  the 
Catholics  to  continue  their  present  disqualification,  than,  at  the  same  time  that  you 
admit  their  qualification,  to  deny  them  the  benefit  they  expect  from  it. 

But,  sir,  as  I  before  observed,  many  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  used  in 
favour  of  a  restricted  concession  to  the  Catholic,  will  almost  equally  apply  to  the 
ramoval  of  every  restriction  whatever.  The  riglit  hon.  gentleman  who  presented 
the  petition  from  the  Catholics  of  England  recommended  the  prayer  of  it,  by  desiring 
us  to  consider  "  who  were  the  persons  to  whom  we  refuse  a  shiure  in  the  honours  of 
the  country?  They  are  those,"  said  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  ^^  whose  ancestors  were 
assembled  at  Runnemede,  who  procured  for  you  the  charter  of  your  liberties ;  they 
are  those  whose  ancestors  conquered  in  the  fields  of  Cressy  and  of  Agincourt.**  Sir, 
I  admit  it,  but  who  led  them  on  to  victory  at  Cressy  and  at  Agincourt — a  Protes- 
tant prince  ?  No,  a  Catholic  prince.  You  ask  whether  such  men  are  unfit  to  be 
tn^ted  with  the  privileges  which  they  ask  for,  because  they  differ  from  us  in  religious 
doctrine ;  and  why  not  with  exfoal  justice,  ask  whether  a  prince,  like  Edward  III., 
shooki  be  incapable  of  inheriting  the  crown  of  these  realms,  because  he  professed 
the  Catholic  faith  ?  Was  that  prince,  who  decreed  that  his  parliament  should 
acsemble  annually;  who  prohibited,  by  the  severest  penalties,  the  admission  of  bulls 
and  rescripts  from  the  Pope ;  who  limited  and  defined  the  law  of  high  treason;  was 
he  a  prince,  of  whose  love  for  despotic  power,  or  submission  to  the  papal  authority, 
we  ought  to  be  jealous  f  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  time  will  come,  when  such 
arguments  iriil  be  used,  and  used  successfully,  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  a 
Catlu^  prince  to  the  throne,  if  we  admit  the  eligibility  of  the  Catholic,  to  office 
and  to  parliament.  Nor  do  I  understand  on  what  grounds  it  can  be  aligned,  that  it 
b  more  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  to  admit  the  Catholics  to 
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Hie  throne,  than  to  the  other  bnunobes  of  the  legislature.  They  were  eieliided  from 
the  latter  at  an  earHer  period  than  from  the  fonaer.  In  the  rdgn  of  Queen  j^tz*- 
heth,  they  were  incapacitated  from  holding  office:  in  the  rei^n  of  Charlee  IL«  they 
were  excluded  from  the  House  of  CoBmons  and  the  House  of  Lcnrda;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  period  of  the  Be^oluiionf  that  a  Catholic  was  reiiti0redinca|Mble  of  inherit- 
ing the  crown  and  government  of  these  realms.  An  hon*  gentlenan  (Mr.  Smith,) 
seemed  dispoeed  to  argue,  thai  the  long,  baring  been  dedared  at  the  time  of  ^e 
restoration,  head  of  the  church,  i^  must  necessarily  he  Ibe&ee  inl^rred^  thai  the 
profession  of  the  Protestant  faith,  sinee  thai  period,  has  been  a  neoessary  ^osiliiear- 
tion  for  the  throne;  but  if  this  were  the  law  of  the  land,  after  the  reign  et  iienry 
YIIJ.,  where  was  the  neoeseitv,  in  the  time  of  Charlee  U.,  of  making  the  attompr, 
by  a  new  enactment,  and  which  attempt  was  defeated,  to  provide  fat  the  exclusion  of 
the  Duke  of  York  from  thft  throne,  on  aceouat  of  hb  religiovs  tenets. 

Sir,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  removal  of  the  pteeent  restrictions 
upon  the  Catholios,  is  an  object  of  little  concern  to  them ;  U  is  natural  that  those  who 
embark  in  the  lottery  of  life  should  he  desiroua  to  have  the  chanee,  at  least,  of  at- 
taining the  behest  prizes:  hut  let  the  Catholics  reeolleet.  that  they  are  not  only 
unwilhng  to  pay  the  same  price  for  poetical  privile^res«  which  is  exacted  from  the 
other  subjects  of  his  M^^i^,  but  that  they  We  hitherto  refnaed  to  submit  to  the 
same  restrictions  whieh  are  imposed,  with  their  own  eoneeni,  and  wi  A  that  of  the 
Tope,  upon  the  Catholics  of  o&et  oountiie%  wher^  the  government  is  not  Catho- 
lic ;  and,  when  gentlemen  refer  us  to  the  state  of  the  Ca&oliee  in  Canada,  and  to 
their  admission  to  offices  in  that  country,  and  in  Bjissia;  let  them  reooUect,  that  the 
cases  are  not  paralle).  That,  in  Canada,  the  Protestant  sovereign  o£  thia  eonntry 
has  the  appointment  oi  the  CathoUe  bishops  of  Quebec ;  and  tuU,  when  the  em« 
press  Catharine  founded  the  CaihoKc  ^ureh  of  Mohilou,  the  Pope  granted,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  hia  stmctlon  to  the  appointment  of  the  bishop,  nonuoatod  h^  the 
empress.  Let  gentlemen  reeolleet,  when  they  chaige  us  with  bigotry  and  intolerance^ 
that  the  claims,  now  advanced  by  the  CatheUoe,  are  claims  wkfteh  would  have  been 
rejected,  without  hesitation,  at  a  time  when  a  C»thoUo  prince  was  upon  the  throne 
of  these  realms,  and  when  Catholics  thMttselves  composed  its  legialatiir&  I  am  not 
now  inquiring  whether  the  seeucities^  whieh  have  beos  required  of  the  Cath<^os,  are 
adequate,  or  not,  for  the  porpose  for  whieh  they  are  proposed;  bitt  I  conlend  that, 
as  they  are  not  unreasenabto  9^»r  unprecedented^  mkI  are  yel  withhiM  by  the  Catholioa 
themselves,  that  they  have  not  tUe  slightest  ground  to  oompbin  of  the  I^jnatioe  of 
their  present  disquajifleal ions. 

Sir,  we  are  told*  beoause  we  have  granted  so  muoh,  that  we  cannot,  with  consis- 
tency, withhold  that,  whieh  we  now  refrue  to  ocmcede.  That,  having  gives  to  the 
Catholics  the  eleotive  franchise,  we  have  given  them  substantial  poetical  power;  and 
that  it  is  absurd  to  allow  the  Catholic  to  he  represented,  ^id  yet  aoit  allow  him  to  be  a 
representative.  I  wiU  not  now  argue^  whether  the  grant  of  the  eleetive  franchise  was 
a  wise  one  ^  not,  but  I  can  see  reasons  for  that  concession  which  in  ne  way  appfy  to 
the  concession  of  the  further  privileges  which  are  new  demanded.  We  have  said 
to  the  Catholics,  you  are  in  possessleii  of  property;  yon  shall  have  Che  franchise 
which  property  confers ;  you  ^lall  not  be  taxed  withont  your  own  consent ;  ycm  shaU 
exert  an  influence  in  the  state;  but  we  insist  on  this  qualification  in  your  repvesent- 
ative,  that  he  shall  disavow  opimena  and  tenets,  whion  we  coneeive  to  be  hostile  to 
the  establishment  of  this  country  is  churdi  and  state.  And  where  is  the  great  hard^ 
ship  in  this,  at  least  to  those  who  are  represented  f  Does  it  weaken  the  exertions  of 
the  friends  of  the  Catholics  in  this  Uouse»  because  tfa^  are  hound  to  abjure  the 
Oatholio  faith  ?  If  we  admit  the  CathoHes  to  parliamenti  shall  we  find  them  more 
eager  in  their  cause,  than  some  of  their  Protestant  friends  at  present  are  ?  Will  the 
Catholics  of  Waterford  find,  in  one  d  their  own  religious  persuasion,  a  more  lealous 
advocate  than  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  J.  Newport^?  Or  can  the  Catholics  of 
Tipperary  sond  to  this  House  a  louder  champion  than  tne  hon.  general  (Mathew  )  P 
And  here,  Sir,  let  me  thank  the  hon.  general,  for  the  distinguished  compliment 
which  he  paid  to  the  government,  of  whioh  I  form  a  part,  when  he  had  the  good- 
ness to  assure  the  House,  that  every  measure  of  that  government  had  his  nnqualtted 
disapprobation. 

Sir,  there  is  only  one  other  point  to  i«4ilch  I  will  advf  rt.    The  right  hon.  gentle* 
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Bsywy  tiiattheCstboMes  \arm  Asdwne^  aft  tin  dauyeiw  ttitete  wfaieh  ha^ 
bsen  itaimteii  to  dien,  aDit  tkat  the  uoiiiPii  o£the  uniKeintkts  and  tbe  oaCIm  wUeli 
tiie  CaAhoMes  tdie,  rnnit  M^i^  every  msonable  muni  dM*  there  ii  no  danger  to 
the  Btate  in  theur  present  opinions.  Sir,  I  own  that  I  leqoire  more  thaa  the  meit 
disclaimer  of  such  doctrines  as  these,  tha^  the  Pope  has  the  power  of  deposing  sover- 
eigns, or  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  heveties.  While  the  supremacy  of  any 
earthly  prince  is  admitted  within  these  realms,  of  whatever  nature  that  supremacy 
may  be,  spiritual  or  tempocd,  it  ought  to  be  deteed,  without  the  possibility  of  error 
or  misconception.  We  know  that  at  present  it  ia  not  so ;  and  Catnolic  writers  have 
told  us  that,  while  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  unexplained  and  unlimited  as 
it  is,  is  ateittedi,  iiogrfiitaeeniityKUitbeexDeBteAfiinttiestrMoBs  o^ 
of  his  temporal  authority.  But  surely  it  behores  the  Catholic  fistimUo  to  meet  in 
synod,  and  to  lexacMre  the  pMnbtKty  of  miseonoeption.  on  Aia  point.  Tlavmust  bo 
aware  that  there  is  a  gieat  jealoncy  of  the  czcreiee  of  any  fbraign  autlMmy  withis 
these  rtalina.  There  haiw*be«Q  iastancesi  ia  the  htstcny  of  this  eountiy,  in  vHnoh  die 
sptritoal  suprcmaey  of  the  Pope  haa  been  called  in,  te  couateoaoee  proceedings, 
which  nriglrt  Jetslify  as  apprehcBsion.  that  the  Hoiits  of  spiritual  aucfaority  were  sot 
safficwBlly  defined^  Without  wishing  to  revtre  the  reaieinbranee  of  animeBities, 
which  DO  one  eaa  more  oaiucstly  wi^  to  bury  in  oblivion;,  and  fiar  the  purpose  only 
•f  proving  tho  interpretalioD  which  the  Catholic  prelates  themselves  have  given  •£ 
the  tetHs  ^  spiritual  supremacy,''  I  will  i«ad  an  extract  from  a  work,  wUcfa  is  a 
conthiuatiMi  of  the  history  of  Ifane.  Themtborkreoerdiag'theproeeediagsof  the 
Ostheliea  in  IreUndvbefiMe  the  power  of  William  the  Third  was  established  in  that 
ooontry  ;  and  when  wehavce  befsne  ns  the  last  instance  in  which  that  body  have  held 
int  potttieai  power  within  the  united  kiogdom,  we  are  informed  that,  '^  WheD 
es  aodb  beueiBesa  in  tho  gill  of  the  crown,  became  vacant,  tho  kinff  (James 
tho  dieeoiid)  erdeied  tbe  pvofits  to  be  hvdged  in  the  Ezriteqoer,  and  suShred  tho 
oures  to  bo  totally  neglected.  Tho  rrvesoes  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  Banish  bisbMis  luid  priests,  who  grew  so  insolent  unw  this  indnlgeoce, 
thi^  in  severd  pfaces  tney  forctbly  seized  the  Pinotestaat  churebes.  When  complaint 
WM  mails  of  this  ootrago^  the  king  promised  to  do  Justice  to  the  injured,  and  in 
aoBio  piaoes  actoaMy  ordered  the  emnrshes  to  be  restored.  But  the  Poinsh  clergy  re- 
fined to  eompiy  with  this  order^  aMeging  that,  in  spiritnidB,  they  owed  obedienee  to 
DO  earthly  power  but  tho  hokf  see ;  and  James  ibond  Woiself  vnable  to  protect  his 
Piottatautsotjoets  agahnt  a  powerftd  body,  which  he  durst  not  disobl%e.''^ 

Nbw^  tir,  the  right  boo.  genllenntn  says  that  we  have  libelled  the  fkitfa  of  the 
Cathdies,  and  have  laqiuted-  daetrines  to  then  which  they  never  held ;  that  ^e 
GatholifO  of  tim  prcseat  day  may,  indeed,  agree  in  matters  of  ftdth  with  the  Catho- 
Mos  of  fuisisi  days ;  hnt  thea  they  dischEhn  the  constraction  which  vre  put  upon  the 
fcRiets  of  their  aneeatDcr.  I  should  be  sorry  to  put  the  ceostruotion  upon  those  tenets 
wfcidi,  in  the  instance  which  I  have  quoted,  nipears  to  have  been  given  to  one  of 
them  by  the  Catlndie  prelates  tbemsdiveB,  and  I  have  referred  to  that  passage  as  a 

~  that  some  explanatios  of.  tbe  extent  to  whilsh  tbe  spiritual  authority  of  the 

goes,  is  absolutely  caDed  for. 

r,  wo  are  trid  ti^Ktvre  aronot  to  tre^  irith,  hut  to  legislate  for,  the  CathoMcs ; 
yet,  wiisB  tim  right  hon.  gontleman  is  asked  what  securities  he  wiH  propose,  he 
answers  that  he  Has  not  any  to  propose,  and  to  one  he  will  not  consent — vis.,  to  the 
veto.  But  what  species  of  legislation  is  this  ?  Why  is  the  veto  abandoned  ?  Be- 
cause the  Catholics  will  not  consent  to  it  ^  And  if  we  abandon  it  on  these  grounds, 
upon  what  principle  can  we  insist  upon  domestic  nomination,  which  we  have  every 
reason  to  belieTe  is  equaMy  olriectioDable  to  the  Catholics  ?  There  was  a  time  when 
the  yeto  was  admitted  by  the  Catholic  prelates  themselves  not  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  Catholic  religion ;  they  have  retracted  that  admission,  but  they  have  not 
accompanied  it  with  any  assurance  that  domestic  nomination  Is  more  consistent  with 
it.  If  you  think  securities  absolutely  necessary,  and  that,  vrithont  the  consent  of  the 
Gttholic  prelates,  no  effectual  security  can  be  obtained,  and  if  tbene  prelates  have 
recentiy  issoed  a  formal  declaration  that,  in  the  present  state  of  their  church,  no 
ahoiAiDa  ean  take  place  at  thas  time  in  the  mode  of  their  appointment,  I  shot^ 

»  StBolktt'f  ContfarattlMi,  toL  1,  o.  I, »  4t. 
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thlDk  that  etery  person,  exceptiog  those  who  wish  that  all  priTileges  shoold  be  granted 
to  the  Catholics,  without  any  restriction  whatever,  will  see  the  impossibility  of  com- 
ing to  any  final  and  conciliatory  adjustment  of  the  Catholic  claims  at  the  present 
moment,  and  will  oppose  the  motion. 


EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 
March  23,  1818. 

On  Sir  John  Newport^s  motion  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland, — 

Mr.  Peel  said  he  acquiesced  entirely  in  thcTiews  of  the  right  hon.  baronet,  though 
he  differed  much  as  to  the  means  be  had  thought  proper  to  adopt  to  promote  them. 
The  right  hon.  baronet  had  stated  the  object  of  his  motion  to  be  to  prevent  the 
reports  of  the  commissioners  from  being  a  dead  letter,  but  he  could  not  conceive 
that  he  would  be  farther  removed  from  its  attainment  though  he  had  deferred  any 
discussion  of  the  subject  till  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  School  Bill,  which  was 
fixed  for  to-morrow.  The  right  hon.  baronet  would  recollect,  that  he  had  admitted, 
in  private  conversation  vrith  him,  that  this  Bill  was  imperfect,  and  that  he  had 
even  sugg^ted  some  alterations  by  which  it  might  be  improved.  There  vras  one 
alteration  in  particular  which  was  meant  to  meet  one  of  the  chief  objections  which 
had  been  advanced  by  the  right  hon.  baronet,  namely,  the  state  of  the  masters  of 
the  schools :  this  was  provided  for  by  an  entirely  new  clause.  He  could  not  think 
that  the  select  committee  moved  for  by  the  right  hon.  baronet  was  otherwise  than 
completely  nugatory.  Assuredly,  he  was  the  last  man  who  would  throw  any  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  the  advantages  of  education  to  the  Irish  people ; 
never  would  a  refusal  to  such  effect  be  more  pregnant  with  injustice,  for  in  no  case 
could  the  claim  be  stronger,  if  capacity  and  anxiety  to  employ  it  could  constitute 
a  claim.  Many  instances  evincing  the  thirst  of  knowledge  felt  by  the  Irish  peas- 
antry, such  as  must  arouse  the  warmest  feelings  in  every  generous  mind,  had  come 
within  his  knowledge.  It  was  a  thing  quite  frequent  for  working  people  to  deprive 
themselves  of  all  advantage  from  the  labour  of  their  children,  m  order  that  they 
might  have  their  whole  time  devoted  to  literary  ac(^uirements ;  and  he  knew  one 
parish  in  which  there  were  no  fewer  than  eleven  evening  schools,  where  adults  used 
to  repair  after  the  toils  of  the  d^,  in  order  to  procure  that  culture  which  had  been 
denied  in  their  earlier  years.  He  could  not  let  the  opportunity  now  afforded  him 
pass  without  endeavouring  to  expose  the  injustice  of  the  cry  which  had  been  raised 
against  the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  and  this,  he  conceived,  would  be  in  a 
great  measure  effected  by  his  stadng,  that  the  Fourteenth  Report,  which  had  received 
from  the  right  hon.  baronet  so  much  and  such  just  eulogium,  had  been  signed  by 
many  dignitaries  of  the  national  church.  The  right  hon.  member  here  proceeded 
to  name  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  some  other  persons  of  high  rank  in  the  esta- 
blished church,  and  after  a  few  ooservations,  concliided  by  expressing  his  intention 
of  opposing  the  motion.  Upon  the  whole,  he  thought  the  sulject  could  not  be  put 
in  a  better  train  than  at  present  pursued,  and  that  the  motion  wns  unnecessary. 

Sir  John  Newport^s  motion  vras  negatived  without  a  division. 


IRISH  LIGHT-HOUSE  DUTIES. 
Apbil  6,  1813. 

•Sir  John  Newport  having  moved  a  series  of  resolntions  reqiecting  the  Light- 
House  Duties  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, — 

Mr.  Pbkl  said,  that  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  Treasury  Board,  prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  last  session,  was,  in  fact,  a  benefit  done  to  the  trade  of  this 
country.  The  Act  of  1812  found  the  light-house  duties  so  high,  that  it  was  deemed 
necessary,  by  the  operation  of  that  Act,  to  lower  them  three-fourths ;  and  at  the 
very  time  his  late  right  hon.  friend  (Mr  Perceval)  gave  the  order  to  suspend  the 
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payment  of  the  duties,  a  mearare  was  in  contemplation  to  reduce  them.  The  hon. 
gentleman  then  shortly  defended  the  conduct  of  the  ballast-board  from  the  observa- 
tions made  by  the  preceding  speaker  (Mr.  Wharton),  and  proceeded  to  argue,  that, 
when  parliament,  by  the  Act  of  1812,  provided  that  three- fourths  of  the  duty  paid 
by  any  vessel,  after  a  certain  day,  under  the  Act  of  1811,  should  be  returned,  when 
they  bad  not  merely  recognised  the  exorbitance  of  the  duties,  but  had  absolutdy 
framed  an  ex  post  facto  law,  to  correct  the  evils  which  the  former  Act  had  occasioned 
— the  right  hon.  baronet  could  not  suppose,  that  it  would  have  been  right  to  direct 
the  collection  of  the  duUes  to  have  continued. 

The  resolutions  were  all  negatived,  seriaUm^  without  a  division. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  RELIEF  BILL. 
Mat  13,  1813. 

In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Grattan's  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  removal  of  the  civil  and  military  disqualifications  under  which  his 
MajestVs  Roman  Catholic  subjects  laboured, — 

Mr.  rxBi.  said,  that  notwithstanding  the  impatience  of  the  House  at  that  late 
hour,  he  trusted  that,  considering  the  situation  which  he  had  the  honour  to  hold  in 
the  government  of  Ireland  he  should  be  indulged  for  a  few  minutes,  while  he  stated 
bis  sentiments  upon  this  most  important  question.  He  should  rather  have  wished 
to  reserve  himself  entirely  for  a  more  fit  occasion  when  the  Bill  went  into  a  com- 
mittee ;  but  he  was,  he  confessed,  very  unwilling  to  let  this  Bill  pass  the  second 
reading  without  entering  his  protest  against  it.  He  protested  against  the  principle 
of  this  Bill,  because  it  conferred  on  those  who  admitted  an  external  jurisdiction,  the 
right  of  legislating  on  all  matters  connected  vnth  the  church  of  England ;  he  pro- 
tected against  this  Bill,  because  it  was  not  conformable  to  the  Resolution  of  the 
House,  on  which  it  professed  to  be  founded ;  that  resolution  did  certainly  adopt  the 
principle  of  concession  to  the  Catholics,  but  it  was  concession  connecteid  with  the 
strongest  and  most  distinct  securities  for  the  established  church.  He  wished  to  ask 
where  were  these  securities  ?  The  House,  he  should  think,  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  promise  of  a  member,  however  respectable,  that  some  clauses,  which  were 
printed  and  circulated,  should  be  hereafter  added  to  the  Bill,  when  they  ought  to 
have  these  important  securities  embodied  and  distinctly  brought  before  them  as  a 
separate  and  at  least  co-equal  subject  for  consideration.  Upon  a  question  of  such 
vital  importance,  the  securities  ought  to  accompany  the  Bill  itself.  The  principal 
ground,  however,  of  his  objection  to  the  Bill  was,  as  it  afiected  the  connexion  of  the 
country  vrith  Ireland.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  which  appeared  to  him  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  proposed  concession  was  the  state  of  the  population  of  Ireland.  If 
the  Protestants  exceeded  the  Roman  Catholics  in  number — ^if  the  population  of  the 
two  countries  were  mixed  up  together,  he  should  have  much  less  objection.  But 
it  viras  impossible  to  look  at  the  situation  of  Ireland,  where  the  Roman  Catholics  so 
greatly  preponderated  in  number,  and  where  there  were  distinct  interests,  without 
^Ilng  alanned  at  the  consequences  of  such  unlimited  concession.  They  could  not 
close  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  difierences  of  religion  existed  there  for  a  long  time, 
and  that  they  were  now  going  to  try  the  experiment  whether  these  religions  could 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing.  His  noble  friend  had  talked  of  providing  for  the 
clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church ;  but,  if  they  were  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  &e  state,  how  could  the  Protestant  be  called  the  established  religion  ?  What 
was  an  established  religion  ?  If  he  understood  what  it  meant,  it  signified  a  reli- 
gion, the  teachers  and  professors  of  which  possessed  certain  privileges,  and  were 
maintained  by  the  state.  K  then  the  Catholic  clergy  were  nuuntain^  by  the  state, 
(and  under  other  circumstances,  such  a  measure  would  be  desirable)  in  what  would 
the  Protestant  establishment  consist,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  Catholic?  The 
only  difference  between  the  two  religions  in  Ireland  would  then  be,  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  could  not  be  lord  lieutenant  It  should  be  recollected,  that  Ireland  had  a 
distinct  hierarchy,  that  she  had  the  same  number  of  archbishops  and  bishopa  that 
there  were  in  this  country,  and  that  she  had  2000  clergy;  noW|  if  Y^  this  Bill  tha 
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txvo  reiirions  ware  emmlized  in  heUastd,  would  9oi  pariument  toon  be  called  to  BtK 
the  professors  of  botu  oo  the  same  fooling.  When  parliameet  had  declared^  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  one  religion  vhould  have  any  {oeferenee  over  the  other,  was 
it  to  be  sujpposed  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  would  ooDseat  wUUb^^  to  matfttain 
the  clergy  of  a  reli2;ion  not  professed  by  more  than  one-€fth  of  the  iahabitants  of 
that  country :  how  could  they  hope,  when  it  was  admitted  that  thero  were  4,000,000 
of  Catholics  and  only  800^000  Protestants,  to  maintain  the  Protestant  asoendaaey  9 
This  was  apoint  which,  he  thought,  thfi^  ought  weU  to  ooasidcr.  ^  He  would  not 
detain  the  House  much  longer  at  this  late  hour,  hut  was  annoHs  to  vindicate  ktmielf 
from  the  charge  of  ineoosistency*  which  had  bNdon  preferred  by  a  rifht  bos.  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Canning)  agunst  those  who  opposed  this  Bill,  because,  though  they  dis- 
approved of  the  principle  of  this  measure,  they  had  yet  voted  for  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  J<  Hippisley).  It  was  true,  that  last  session  he  opposed  the 
motion  of  the  rieht  boo.  i^tlenum'  (Mr.  Canning)  :  the  qmestbn  then  was,  whether 
the  House  should  resist  the  claims  of  the  CathoUcs,  or  go  into  inquiry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concession.  The  House  adopted  the  motion,  and  after  this  there  was  surelv 
BO  uoproorioty  in  iiyke^  to  render  tbe  Bill  as  Httk  ohmiaoas  as  jpoanUe,  although 
they  nugm  Ud  ia  preventing  its  adopttoa.  When,  therefore,  te,  and  those  who 
thought  with  him,  were  driven  from  their  stronff  hold,  thaze  was  ne  iiiconsisteocy 
ha  their  taking  tbe  next  stroayat  that  offered.  Though  thejr  might  hvm  preierred 
iseaistanoe  to  iaquiiy,  yet  they  maght  pnler  in^ aiiy  to  esDcession.  He  «aight  diffar 
wi4h  tbe  hon.  barcmetas  to  the  ezteal  of  inqniry  whieh  he  wished  to  institute,  but 
he  thought  the  grotmd  upon  which  he  votad  pexieetfy  conaisAent  'wsdi  his  vote  of 
last  session.  Thai  modon  was  not  hrooglit  foiWcd  inth  the  ooncuiveace,  or  at  the 
desire  of  the  persons  at  that  siAof  the  Houfie.*-If  it  were  their  iwteotioii  to  eppoae 
Ate  Bill,  they  nu^  haive  adopted  another  eouoae.  Wii^  regaid  to  the  Bill,  it  was 
in  his  mind  nremature.  He  did  not  think  It  eonhl  lead  to  iiud  or  coaciUatorr 
a4justaieat.  It  woald  itave  been  a  aNre  dooent  mode  of  tneating  die  muBerous  peti- 
tions laid  ^poA  tfie  taUe,  if  amA  inquiry  as  the  hon.  baronet  moved  for  had  been 
made.  He  vi^as  the  more  indiined  to  o^ect  to  this  measnre,  because,  even  if  it 
were  passed,  its  professed  dbyect  would  not  be  obtained,  lor  many  gtievanoes  would 
•till  remaia  bdiind.  There  was  nothbg  said  ia  this  Bill  aboat  the  laws  in  eadstenee 
respecting  bequests  of  fioman  Catlndios  for  their  sdiools  and  ptaoes  jo£  worship, 
aotniag  about  the  education  of  the  CathoHca.  It  was  thea  absunl  to  repreaeat  tms 
Bill  as  calculated  to  effeet  a  final  aii^iustment,  because  there  were  many  laws  existing 
upon  our  statute  books,  whieh  must  be  repealed  if  Uus  Bill  shouM  pass.  He  ooa- 
dttded  by  stating,  that  he  wouU  oot  trsapass  logger  upon  the  House  at  that  time, 
but  that  he  woiud,  at  some  future  stage  of  tbe  Bill,  either  in  the  eomodttee  or  on 
bringing  up  the  report,  take  the  opportaaity  of  stating  his  seotimeats  more  at  Iso'ga. 
In  a  Comnuttee  of  the  whole  House  on  Mr.  Grattan's  Bill,  on  the  24th  of  May 
following,  the  words  *^  to  sit  and  vote  in  either  House  of  ParliaiBeot,**  te  the  irst 
clause,  were  negatived,  on  adrnsion,  by  251  against  247 ;  siajority  4 ;  and  the  Bill 
was,  in  coBsequeafie,  ahaadeaed. 
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May  25,  1813. 

Pursuant  to  notice,  Mr.  Peel  moved  for  leave  t>o  bring  in  a  Bill  to  continue  the 
Acts  of  the  47th  and  60th  of  his  present  Miyesty,  to  prevent  improper  persons  from 
having  fire  arms  in  their  custody.  Sir  John  Newport  and  other  boa.  members 
having  spoken  in  opposkioa^ — 

Ma.  PjBflL,  in  r^ly,  defended  the  motion,  and  denied  that  it  bad  any  eetmeotion 
with  the  deeision  of  vesterdajr. — [The  abandonment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Bill.]  ^  The  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  preserve  tbe  peaoe  by  the  means  of  elvil  power, 
to  avoid  resorting  to  the  military.  To  prove  it  necessary,  be  read  several  eomroum- 
oations  whkh  had  been  received  within  tbe  kst  month  The  first  was  a  letter  from 
a  magistrate  in  limerick,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  a  formidable  party  of  fifty  armed 


BMD  had  iiitered  that  town,  at  two  o^obek  on  the  pfoeadiaf  Suaday  oad  Immt- 


lat  a  formidable  party  of  fifty 
the  pfoeadiaf  Siwday  oad  I 
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itiMtily  pUMMded  40  aMMk  tke  bn^MTell  «£  the  town,  te  the  pnipmoiii  rmcaiBf 
m  penoQ  tiiera  ooDfined,  cluuf^  with  hAtiag  murdered  two  men,  and  with  hatii^ 
fiied  a  house.  They  effected  their  oliyect.  took  the  men  from  prison,  and  fiM 
*feeveiml  fthots  at  it.  The  neoct  -was  a  letter  from  Watofnd,  whieh  set  forth,  that  on 
the  mgbA  of  the  5th  of  April  a  banditti  of  nine  or  ten  persons  had  severdy  beatan 
a  £uiner  ia  a  most  emei  manner,  for  no  other  roeuon  than  that  he  was  a  nadve  of 
another  oaon^,  but  had  manyyears  resided  in  that  Tiie  next  was  a  rspreaentation 
made  to  the  Jjord  lievteaaat,  in  the  case  of  a  man  named  Chirth,  who  had  been 
attacked  by  an  armed  banditti.  They  snrromHled  his  house,  and  attempted  to  break 
in,  in  order  to  rob  him  of  his  arms.  He,  hower?er,  was  not  intimidated,  but  reso- 
Itttdy  defended  himself,  and  l^  kiiUnir  two  of  the  Ttilains,  so  frightened  the  others, 
that  they  made  oi£  He  had  m  the  first  instance  begged  of  them  togoaway,  teUing 
them  that  he  was  detarmined  to  defend  himself;  and  that  such  a  catastrqibe  m%fat 
be  the  cooseqaence  of  their  persevering  in  their  design.  They,  however,  did  not 
attend  to  him,  and  the  result  was,  that  three  of  the  party  lost  thc^  lives,  one  bdng 
foond  dead  in  the  neighbouring  ^M  next  moraiog.  He  then  read  a  narrative,  from 
which  it  appeared,  that  this  man,  ever  since  the  attack  made  on  him,  bad  been 
obliged  to  remain  constantly  on  his  defence.  On  I^shn  Sunday  hat  he  went  to 
choroh,  and  aft^  service  a  nerson  came  behind  him  dmrtly  after  he  had  left  the 
<shurch,  and  lodged  three  balls  in  his  back.  Though  hundreds  of  persons  were  by  at 
the  time,  it  being  Falm  Sunday,  the  villain  escaped.  A  surgeon  was  sent  for,  wbo 
eatrseted  one  of  the  balk,  bat  the  others  remained  ia  his  back.  The  man  was 
stated  to  be  doing  well,  bnt  not  yet  out  of  danger.  This,  it  was  to  be  ^nerved, 
was  merely  for  defending  himself;  for  resisting  the  ontrageoos  attadu  of  the 


Leavn  waa  givm  to  bring  in  the  Bffl. 


IRISH  DISTILLERIES. 
June  17,  1813. 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  more  effectnaHy  prtveating 
HUcit  DtstaBatimi  in  Ireland, — 

Mr.  Paa'ii  said  he  concurred  entirely  in  what  had  ihllen  from  the  right  hon. 
bamnet  (Sir  John  Ifewport)  It  was  to  him  almost  a  sufficient  argument  for  the 
necesaty  of  the  Bill,  to  find  that  it  was  supported  by  almost  the  whme  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Ireland.  It  had  been  stated  that  all  the  judges  disapproved  of  it  Now, 
although  he  did  not  allow  that  there  was  any  necessity  to  consult  the  judges  upon 
the  policy  of  the  laws,  yet  he  would  state,  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
the  chief  justice  of  Irehmd,  df^ted  on  the  4th  of  June  last,  which  declared  an  opinion 
decidedly  favourable  to  the  Bill.  He  had  also  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gregoiy,  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue,  who  stated  that  if  the  Bill  had  been  in  force 
bat  six  months  longer,  illicit  distillation  would  faaTc  been  put  down  in  Ireland.  He 
wonld  raudi  rather  it  should  be  put  dovni  by  the  assistance  of  the  judges  of  the  land, 
than  by  the  generals  commanding  districts.  He  then  stated  the  number  of  soldiers 
which  were  now  conceived  necessary  in  Ireland  to  act  against  those  illicit  distillers. 
He  oonoeived  that  it  was  injmrious  to  the  discipline  and  feelings  becoming  the  army. 
It  vras  also  committing  the  soldiers  in  a  hostile  manner  agmnst  the  people,  which 
was  a  thing  tliat  ought  as  much  as  possible  to  be  avoided.  The  people  should 
learn  to  consider  the  s<Mers  as  the  protectors  of  the  country,  and  ought  not  to  be 
tUMvht  to  view  them  in  Hie  light  of  enemies. 

liie  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  agreed  to. 


IRISH  BARRACK  EXPENDITURE. 

JuKB  22,  1818. 

•Mr.  Fremantle  having  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  relating  to  the  Barrack  Ex- 
penditure of  Ireland,-^ 
Mb.  PnBL  requested  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  while  he  shortly  followed  tha 
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hon.  gentleman.  He  was  surprised,  after  the  speech  they  had  just  heard,  in  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  so  severely  censured  the  present  system  in  Ireland,  that  he 
should  conclude  with  a  motion,  in  which  he  (Bir.  Peel)  could  concur,  namely,  that 
the  barrack  estimates  of  Ireland  should  be  framed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  oF 
England.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  enumerated  the  chaiges  for  barracks  in  Ireland, 
ana  stated  to  the  House  the  number  of  men  those  barracks  would  contain,  but  he  had 
not  stated*  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  that  the  permanent  barracks  were  unoccupied, 
and  that  they  were  erecting  to  relieve  the  public  from  the  expense  of  hired  barracks. 
The  whole  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  speech  ne  regarded  but  as  an  argument  in  favour 
of  permanent  barracks.  Many  of  those  buildings  he  enumerated  which  Vere  expected 
to  be  fit  to  be  occupied  by  the  end  of  the  present  year.  He  then  proceeded  to  show, 
that,  in  comparing  the  newAs  of  expenditure  the  hon.  gentleman  had  not  taken  a 
correct  view  of  the  subject,  as  items  were  comprised  in  the  Irish  barrack  estimates 
which  were  not  included  in  the  English.  The  expense  of  salaries,  &c.,  of  barrack 
offices,  he  had  said  were  but  £32,000  in  England,  while  on  a  scale  so  much  smaller 
they  amounted  to  £25,000  in  Ireland.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  charge  on  that 
head  he  would  find  was  but  £7,632,  and  contingencies  not  provided  for  in  the  corre- 
sponding English  estimate  raised  the  sum  to  the  amount  stated.  He  admitted  the 
present  mode  of  arranging  the  estimates  was  improper.  He  should  have  brought 
them  forward  in  the  same  way  as  the  English,  if  he  could  have  efiected  it,  in  the 
present  year,  but  this  he  had  not  been  able  to  do.  He  hoped  to  do  it  in  another  year. 
With  respect  to  the  complaint  of  sums  being  gpranted  on  account  for  this  service, 
he  stated,  that  in  the  last  year  the  sum  of  £125,000  had  been  so  granted.  The  amount 
of  the  expenditure,  however,  had  not  exceeded  £62,000,  and  thus  a  saving  of  half 
the  grant  had  been  made.  He  should  a^ree  to  the  motion,  but  could  not  agree  to 
the  reasoning  on  which  it  was  gprounded,  which  went  to  show  the  Barrack  Board 
was  not  under  proper  control.  In  the  Irish  barrack  estimates,  items  were  com- 
prised, which  caused  more  than  half  the  total  charges  which  were  not  included  in 
the  English  bwrrack  estimates.  He  thought  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  moved  for  the  reg^ulations  in  the  Irish  barrack  department  before  he 
ventured  on  the  general  censure  in  which  he  had  indtdged.  Had  he  done  this,  he 
would  have  found  that  the  matters  of  which  he  complained  had  long  been  remedied, 
and  that  nothing  could  be  more  incorrect  than  to  charge  the  government  of  1813 
with  the  errors  of  1 803.  These  remarks  on  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  he  apolo- 
gized for  having  troubled  the  House  with,  so  much  at  length,  as  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  oppose  the  resolutions. 


ORANGE  LODGES. 
June  29,  1813. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Williams  Wynn,  *^  That  a  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  existence  of  certain  illegal  societies,  under 
the  denomination  of  Orangemen," — 

Mb.  p£BL  rose,  and,  vrith  considerable  warmth,  observed,  that  the  hon.  baronet 
(Sir  Henry  Montgomery)  would  have  done  better  to  have  practised  what  he  recom- 
mended, and  kept  to  his  subject,  instead  of  going  out  of  his  way  to  cast  a  most  un- 
founded insinuation  on  the  character  of  the  nobleman  at  the  head  of  the  Irish 
government.  No  governor  had  ever  shown  a  more  firm  determination  to  conciliate 
all  parties,  and  to  set  his  face  against  all  improper  combinations.  He  could  mention 
several  instances  of  his  resistance  ogainst  the  spread  of  illiberal  party  feeling :  he 
had  last  year  disbanded  one  corps,  b^use  they  had  manifested  some  dissatisfaction 
at  their  commanding  officer  for  signing  a  Catholic  petition.  Such  was  the  conduct 
of  the  nobleman  who  was  accused  of  giving  inflammatory  toasts  at  his  midnight 
orgies.  He  felt  he  ought  to  apologize  to  the  House  for  having  condescended  to 
notice  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  baronet  on  this  point ;  as  to  what  he  had  said 
regarding  orgies  and  revels,  he  should  leave  it  unanswered,  as  unworthy  of  reply. 

After  a  discussion  of  some  length,  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 
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JxTSE  23, 1814. 

PnTsuant  to  notice,  Mr.  Pesl  rose  to  submit  to  the  House  a  motion  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  better  execution  of  the  laws  in  Ireland. 

He  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him,  he  said,  to  explain  his  reasons  for  not  liaving,  at 
an  earlier  period,  called  the  attention  of  parliament  to  this  most  important  subject. 
The  state  of  Ireland  had  unfortunately  for  some  time  been  such,  as  to  call  for  the 
adoption  of  some  additional  measures  in  order  to  preserve  public  tranquillity,  and  he 
certainly  was  prepared,  at  a  much  earlier  Pfriod  of  the  session,  to  have  submitted 
them  to  the  consideration  of  parliament.  The  evil  which  it  was  now  proposed  to 
remedy  had  not,  ho  was  sorry  to  say,  risen  on  a  sudden ;  it  had  existed  for  a  con- 
siderablei  time ;  indeed,  he  might  say,  for  the  whole  period  that  he  had  had  the  honour 
of  f(»ining  a  part  of  the  Irish  government.  Many  parts  of  Ireland  had  been  in  a 
disturbed  state,  excesses  had  been  conmiitted,  and  disaffection  prevailed,  which  it 
was  known  thu^  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law  were  insufficient  to  repress.  He 
therefore  was  orepared  early  in  the  session  to  have  submitted  the  present  measure 
to  the  House,  but  the  great  and  glorious  events  which  occurred  at  that  time,  the 
overthrow  of  the  monstrous  tyranny  established  by  Buonaparte  in  France,  the  resto- 
ration of  the  legitimate  sovereign,  and  the  general  pacification  of  Europe,  induced 
him  to  suspend  Ids  proposition  until  he  saw  what  e£rect  was  produced  in  Ireland  by 
these  important  events,  ^nd  he  hoped  he  should  stand  justified  in  the  opinion  of  the 
House  for  having,  under  such  cux^umstances  and  for  such  an  object,  delayed  the 
production  of  this  measure :  he  did  not  wish  that  at  a  season  of  general  happiness 
and  rejoicing  for  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  Ireland  alone  should  form  an  exemp- 
tion. 

He  was  not,  he  confessed,  very  sanguine  in  his  expectations  of  the  effect  that  would 
be  produced  upon  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  by  the  events  to  which  he  had  allud- 
ed: but  he  thought  the  government  of  Ireland  were  bound  to  make  the  experiment, 
and  to  defer  the  measure  as  long  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  would  permit.  With 
that  view  the  measure  had  been  deferred,  and  he  wished  he  could  now  state  to  the 
House  that  these  events  which  had  restored  tranouilliihr  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  had 
restored  tranquillity  to  Ireland ;  unfortunately,  the  efllect  they  had  produced  upon 
Ireland  was  not  very  great ;  he  could  not  congratulate  the  House  and  the  country 
npoo  the  state  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  nor  could  he,  consistently  with 
his  duty,  postpone  the  production  of  this  measure  till  another  session. 

Before  be  submitted  to  the  House  the  details  of  the  measure  which  he  now  pro- 
posed to  bring  forward,  he  should  beg  leave  very  shortly  to  state  the  nature  of  those 
disturbances  for  which  he  now  wished  to  propose  a  remedy.  Those  disturbances 
originated  in  different  causes — the  first  that  ne  should  mention,  were  those  which 
were  the  result  of  political  combinations.  In  stating  this  part  of  the  subject,  it 
was  far  fr<Mn  his  intention  to  exaggerate  the  objects  which  the  persons  so  combining 
had  in  view,  or  the  danger  that  was  to  be  apprehended  from  them.  He  could  not 
suppose  that  these  combinations,  which  had  for  their  object  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  and  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  Great  Britau,  could  find  any  support- 
ers amonpp  men  of  any  talents  or  weight  in  the  country.  These  combinations  con- 
sisted of  idle  infatuat^  people,  with  little  education,  and  who  were  the  dupes  of  men 
who  possessed  certainly  more  means  of  acquiring  information  than  themselves,  but 
still,  he  trusted,  had  none  of  those  qualifications  which  could  render  them  formidable 
as  the  leaders  of  popular  insurrection.  But  that  these  were  combinations  whose 
object  was  to  overthrow  the  existing  government,  to  transfer  the  allegiance  of  the 
people  to  foreign  powers,  and  for  other  objects  of  a  similar  kind ;  and  that  the  indi- 
viduals composing  those  societies  were  bound  together  by  oaths,  there  could  not, 
unfortunately,  be  a  doubt.  In  stating  the  grounib  upon  which  he  made  assertions 
of  this  kind,  he  should  rely  only  upon  documents  the  authority  of  which  could  not 
be  questioned;  he  would  not  quote  the  verbal  or  written  communications  which  had 
been  made  to  government,  which,  though  in  many  instances  were  well  founded,  yet 
in  others  might  be  Lable  to  a  suspicion  that  they  were  exaggerated,  from  the  fears 
naturally  entertiuned  by  individuals  from  the  appearance  of  immediate  danger,  and 


the  recollection  of  past  CTeots.  But  to  pro^e  the  existence  of  these  combinations,  he 
should  rest  only  upon  documents  of  unquestionaUe  authenticity — be  should  refer  to 
the  oath,  which  was  proved  in  evidence,  at  the  last  assizes  in  Ireland,  against 
several  persons  charged  with  these  combinations,  and  upon  which  they  were  con- 
victed. Mr.  Peel  th^  read  the  oath,  by  which  the  person  taking  it  bound  himself 
to  suffer  death  rather  than  give  any  information  against  his  companions  before  judge 
or  jury ;  to  join  the  French  upon  their  landing  in  Ireland,  &c.  This  oath  proved 
that  conibinatioDS  oertainly  had  been  fonned,  the  otject  of  which  was  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  a  foreign  power.  80  mudi  for  the  first  head  of  combinations,  viz. 
those  which  were  of  a  political  nature.  Another  class  of  combinations,  which  existed 
in  Ireland,  were  those  which  were  formed  under  the  pretence  of  redressing  what 
was  represented  as  local  grievances.  The  olijects  of  these  combinations  were  various, 
though  the  mode  of  carrying  them  into  eiect  was  in  most  cases  the  same,  to  inflict 
punishment  upon  persons  uA^  disobeyed  their  orders,  who  gave  more  than  the  price 
wliich  ther  chose  to  fix  upon  land,  to  prevent  new  tenants  taking  land  which  any 
person  bmnging  to  the  combination  had  given  up;  and  for  manv  other  purposes 
which  it  was  Unnecessary  for  him  to  detidl,  as  they  were  perfectly  well  known  to 
every  person  at  aH  aoquiUnted  with  the  state  of  the  interior  of  Ireland. 

lie  would,  in  order  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  hb  statement,  and  the  eristence  and 
olijects  of  the  combinations  to  which  he  alluded,  refer  to  the  proceedings  at  the 
last  assixes  of  Roscommon:  at  those  assizes  no  kss  than  nine  persons  were  tried  and 
convicted  for  having  taken  and  administered  oaths,  binding  them  not  to  inform 
agfdnst  Threshers,  and  not  to  deal  with  Protestants,  and  to  conform  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  committees,  under  whose  directions  they  acted.  Upon  this  part 
of  the  subject  he  was  desirous  to  read  to  the  House  a  letter  from  a  most  intelligent 
and  active  magistrate,  who  was  sent  down  into  the  county  of  Westmeafh,  to  make 
inquiries  into  ue  causes  of  the  disturbances  in  that  county,  and  to  assist  the  resident 
magistrate  of  It  by  his  advice  and  experience.  The  letter  gives  a  very  clear  state- 
ment of  the  nattire,  objects,  and  proceedings  of  the  deluded  miscreants  bv  whom  the 
public  had  been  disturbed.  It  was  dated  2dd  March,  1814.  *^  The  disturbances 
in  this  cormty  fWestmeath)  appear  to  have  commenced  about  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1613,  ana  have  been  rapidly  increasing  ever  since,  notwithstanding  rreat 
exertions  have  been  used  on  the  part  of  the  magistracy  to  check  and  subduo  them ; 
the  persons  engaged  in  those  disturbances,  styling  themselves  carders,  commenced 
their  outrages  by  attacking  houses,  robbery  of  fire-arms,  and  swearing  the  lower 
orders  to  obey  such  rules  and  orders  as  should  be  dictated  and  pronounced  by  them. 
Their  first  objects  appear  to  me  to  be  that  of  reg^ating  the  price  of  g^und  set 
in  con-acre,  to  prevent  old  tenants  from  being  turned  out  of  their  farms,  and  to 
regulate  the  fees  and  dues  payable  to  their  own  (Roman  Catholic)  clergy.  To  eficct 
these  purposes,  they  posted  notices  through  difierent  parts  of  the  country,  declaring 
vengeance  against  any  person  who  should  not  comply  with  such  their  lawless  dictates; 
if  a  tract  of  land  was  to  be  set  in  a  con-acre,  these  lawless  miscreants  would  fix  a 
price  per  acre  upon  it,  and  any  person  giving  'more  would  certainly  receive  personal 
torture,  or  suffer  some  injury  in  his  propertv.  I  have  examined  into  the  cases  of 
many  individuals  where  personal  torture  had  been  inflicted,  and  I  uniformly  found 
it  to  proceed  fVom  some  dispute  relative  to  around,  either  by  (^vin^  a  price  exceeding 
that  fixed  on  by  those  miscreants,  or  by  taking  a  farm  of  which  Uie  late  occupying 
tenant  had  been  dispossessed  by  his  landlord.^ 

He  begged  again  that  he  might  not  be  suspected  of  any  disposition  to  exaggerate 
the  extent  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  these  combinations ;  he  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  details  which  he  had  laid  before  the  House  were  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  prove  any  threatening  danger  to  the  connection  happily  subsisting  between  the  two 
countries,  out  they  were  of  a  nature  to  call  imperatively  upon  government  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  loyal,  tranquil,  and  industrions  part  of  the  com- 
munity; and  this  duty  was  the  more  necessary,  and  more  strongly  Imposed  on 
government,  because,  if  protection  was  not  afforded  for  the  well  disposed,  tney  were 
reduced  to  the  painful  alternative  either  of  joining  the  insurgents,  or  of  exposing 
their  persons  to  torture,  and  their  houses  and  property  to  destruction.  But  these 
combinations  were  formidable  in  another  point  of  view--the  persons  combining  were 
now  obliged,  for  the  attahiment  of  their  ob(}ects,  to  observe  a  degree  of  caution,  and 
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to  mwnHBiTi  ABtAtitiuafi^a^  and  tiiereforaqiiaiiiedtbeBiselfes  to  become  dangerous 
eagiae^  in  tiie  hand  of  able  and  designing  nen,  to  be  applied  to  other  purposes.  60 
much  for  the  causes  wbach  originated  ont  of  those  omnbinatiotts  to  which  he  had 
alxeMiy  alluded.  There  was  anoth^  species  of  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  to 
which  he  alkided  with  unfeigned  regret — he  neant  ^at  whsdi  arose  ftom  religious 
animosi^.  Intenraptions  of  the  pablio  tranquillity  arising  fmra  such  a  cause  were 
die  most  to  be  hwaetitfid,  and  he  Uaied  the  most  dificult  to  be  remedied.  He  would 
not  now  enter  iato  the  bistoiy  of  those  unfortunate  iKsputes,  but  he  had  the  satis- 
hetion  tc  sajr^  ^lat  notwitfastending  tiie  pains  which  had  been  taken  in  Ireland,  by 
meana  af  the  p^eis  aad  of  inflanxaatory  speeohes,  to  induce  the  Roman  CathoHcs  of 
Ireland  to  betieve  that  the  Irish  go'venraieRt  was  not  disposed  to  administer  im- 
partial  jnttice  to  them  as  well  as  to  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects,  that  these 
dSmlm  had,  in  a  igreat  degree,  failed  of  saceess ;  and  there  was  indisputable  evidence 
to  show  the  lower  orders  of  Cathalies  were  satisfied  that  goremment  were  determined 
to  treat  aM  cffoaders  againi^  'te  public  peace,  whatever  religious  creed  they  might 
profess,  aaast  inpartiaUy. 

La  order  to  give  the  house  aa  idea  of  the  extent  lo  whidi  this  hT^tlon  prevailed, 
it  was  oai^  neeeasary  for  ham  to  aliade  to  a  Bielaaeholy  and  (atsA  affiray  which  had 
racentiy  tiDben  place  at  a  village  in  the  county  ef  Cavan ;  ^ongh  the  accounts  which 
had  been  given  of  this  traasactioa  were  greatly  exaggerated,  still  the  House  would 
learn,  adth  deep  regnet,  that  tt  was  not  terminated  until  seven  persons  had  lost 
their  Irves,  and  many  were  wounded.  On  bearing  of  this  unfortunate  occurrence, 
the  Irish  goferament,  not  entertaining  tmy  doubt  ef,  aad  stiU  less  wishing  to  throw 
any  inqpoiadan  of  the  competency  of  ihe  local  aothorides  to  conduct  an  inquiry 
into  the  canaes  of  it,  with  fiuniess  and  impartlaKty,  but  desirous  of  obtaining  in- 
fcnaation  from  a  soonee  that  wecdd  be  free  even  from  the  possibility  of  suspicion  or 
impiitatim^  sent  down  a  gentleman  of  t^  Irish  bar,  of  die  nigfaest  professional  eroi- 
BOAca^  and  qnaliiied  by  ins  eomsaierioa,  by  his  talents,  acuteness,  and  judgment, 
Mr.  Johb,  to  itaiasne  into  i^e  subject  The  repoit  of  that  geaikman  stated,  that 
the  mfbrtosate  dispute  which  had  ooconed  was  not  a  premeditated  one — that 
them  had  eustodaaimosity^  between  the  paities,  but  that  the  outrage  in  question 
did  not  proceed  from  a  previously  concerted  conflict.  Mr.  Peel  then  read  an  extract 
from  the  repent  which  Mr.  Jobb  had  made,  to  the  ft>llownig  effect : — *•''  I  should 
not  consider  that  I  had  done  my  duty  if  I  ondtted  to  state,  that  both  parties,  and 
panoiia  of  tmerj  deseriptien,  expiessod  great  satisfaction  at  the  interposition  of 
govcfsment,  and  appeared  to  rely  confldently  on  the  impartiai  admtnistranon  of  jus- 
tice, as  wett  on  the  inquiry  ai  on  the  future  trials."  He  read  this  with  satis&ction, 
because  k  dajwed  that  the  wicked  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  convince  the 
people  diat  jaatiee  would  net  be  £idriy  administered  to  them,  had  not  succeeded. 

Ue  had  now  enumerated  the  principal  features  of  those  disturbances  which  had 
ao  long  agitated  Ireland.  There  subsisted  in  Irelaad  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  ddinary  administration  of  the  law,  and  one  of  the  greatest  was  the  difEcu«ty  of 
pRHmring  persomi  to  give  inliMinatioa  to  ifotemment,  and  evidence  i^iinst  the 
B  atthe  n 


-peaxx.  There  was  in  Ireland,  if  he  might  be  afiowed  the  expression, 
a  aort  of  famantie  feeling,  independent  of  any  consideration  of  personal  danger, 
which  rendered  the  name  and  character  of  an  informer  odious,  and  was  almost  suffi- 
esent  of  itsdf  to  ck>se  tiie ordinary  sources  from  whence  infonnation  could  be  derived. 
Tiib  foeiing,  he  admitted,  was  most  powerfoUy  assisted  in  its  operation  by  the 
dreadfiil  system  of  iatfanidation,  whieh  was  established  in  the  disturbed  districts  with 
tlie  view  of  preventing  evidenoe  being  given.  As  he  had  proved  every  assertion  that 
he  had  hitherto  made,  by  a  reference  to  some  authentic  document,  he  should  follow 
the  exaoaple  on  this  occasion,  and  riww  the  extent  to  which  this  system  of  intimida- 
tien  was  carried,  by  a  reference  to  the  most  melancholy  record  which  any  court  of 
justice  Gculd  exhabit.  fie  would  allude  to  the  case  of  a  person  of  the  name  of 
James  CoooelL  He  saw  an  hon.  gendeman,  the  member  for  Westmeath,  in  the 
bonae,  aad  he  was  sure  he  would  confirm  his  statement  upon  this  subject.  This 
imfoftanate  man  (Ccoaell)  had  given  information  against  some  persons  for  adminis- 
tering tmlawfol  oaths;  it  was  found  necessary,  after  he  had  given  information,  to 
keeplum  m  gmA  for  his  personal  security,  until  he  was  brought  up  to  DubUn  to 
givi  evidiiiee.    He  (Mr.  Peel)  afterwards  saw  thisiiMui,  and  oautioiied  Urn  against 
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going  back  to  his  own  country;  he  was  however,  so  desirous  of  returning,  that 
no  advice  could  restrain  him,  and  he  went  home ;  he,  however,  had  the  prudence 
to  remain  some  days  in  the  house  of  Lord  Castlemaine ;  but,  upon  the  departure  of 
that  noble  lord,  Connell  went  to  his  own  house.  It  would  hardlv  be  believed,  but 
as  soon  as  his  return  was  known,  from  three  adjoining  parishes  defi^pates  were  actu- 
ally appointed  to  murder  him.  It  was  proved  upon  the  evidence  of  one  of  the 
deleffates,  that  in  each  of  the  three  parishes  six  delegates  were  chosen  to  conmiit  the 
mumer;  that  these  delegates  met  at  the  appointed  time,  and  selected  nine  of  their 
number  to  perpetrate  the  act.  They  attacked  the  house  of  the  poor  man,  and  mur- 
dered both  nim  and  his  wife.  It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  make  any  comment 
upon  this  dreadful  transaction,  but  it  showed  to  what  a  degree  the  feeHngs  of  the 
people  must  be  blunted,  and  in  what  odium  an  informer  was  held,  when  it  was 
considered  little  less  than  a  praiseworthy  act  to  visit  with  deliberate  and  atrocious 
murder  the  delivery  of  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice. 

After  having  entered  into  this  detail,  it  only  remained  for  him  to  show  that  the 
country  was  now  in  a  disturbed  state,  and  that  the  hopes  which  were  entertained 
by  some,  that  these  combinations  would  be  destroyed  by  the  overthrow  of  Buona- 
parte^s  government,  had  proved  unfounded.  To  prove  this,  it  would  perhaps  be  only 
necessary  for  liim  to  state,  that  no  less  than  seven  persons  had  been  taken  up  at  no 
remoter  a  period  than  the  5th  of  the  present  month,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  when 
actually  engaged  in  one  of  these  conspiracies  to  which  he  had  at  first  alluded,  as 
assuming  a  political  complexion ;  and  that  county  was  in  a  considerable  state  of 
alarm ;  that  a  large  military  force  had  been  marched  into  it ;  and  that  it  now  pre- 
sented an  appearance  which  a  country  in  a  state  of  peace  with  the  whole  of  Europe 
ought  not  to  exhibit.  In  the  Queen*s  county  disturbances  to  a  very  serious  extent 
existed,  long  after  the  occurrence  of  these  events  which  procured  the  restoration  of 
permanent  tranquillity,  had  prevailed.  And  here  he  begged  leave  to  read  a  letter 
which  had  been  given  to  him  by  one  of  the  members  of  that  county,  from  a  ma^- 
trate  of  it,  which  represented  the  dbturbances  in  a  very  serious  point  of  view.  Mr. 
Peel  then  read  the  letter,  and  also  an  extract  from  one  from  General  Merrick, 
stating  the  necessity  of  calling  the  military  in  aid  of  the  civil  power,  in  the  county 
of  Rildare. 

He  trusted  that  he  had  now  shown  to  the  House,  from  documents  that  could  not 
be  disputed,  that  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  civil  magistrates  were  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  public  tranquillity,  or  to  give  confidence  and  security  to  the  well  disposed. 
It  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  infinitely  better  to  invest  the  civil  powers  vrith  sufficient 
authority  to  repress  those  disturbances,  than  to  call  in  the  ud  of  the  military ; 
the  frequent  use  of  soldiers  in  that  manner  made  the  people  look  upon  them  as  their 
adversaries  rather  than  their  protectors.  With  regard  to  the  measure  itself,  which 
he  had  now  to  propose,  he  did  not  wish  to  go  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case,  as  he 
was  anxious  that  it  should  have  permanent  operation,  and  that  the  Bill  he  should 
propose  should  form  a  part  of  the  permanent  law  of  the  land.  He  by  no  means, 
however,  meant  to  state  it  as  his  conviction  that  it  was  calculated  efiectually  to  meet 
the  exigency  of  the  case;  he  reserved  to  himself  the  full  power  of  proposing,  even 
in  the  present  session,  the  revival  of  any  of  those  provisions  which  had  been  enacted 
at  former  periods  to  meet  temporary  emergencies.  He  wished  to  keep  the  con- 
sideration of  them  distinct  from  the  discussion  of  a  permanent  law,  in  discussing 
the  principle  of  that  law.  He  hoped  that  gentlemen  would  not  suppose  that,  because 
such  measures  as  these  wliich  he  was  now  about  to  propose  were  not  necessanr  in 
England,  that,  therefore,  they  were  not  necessary  in  ueland,  for  the  state  of  the 
two  countries  were  essentially  different. 

He  proposed  in  the  Bill  wnich  he  was  now  about  to  move  for,  to  give  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  a  power,  when  disturbances  existed  in  any  county,  or  part  of  a  county,  to 
proclaim  that  district  to  be  in  a  disturbed  state,  to  appoint  a  superintending  magis- 
trate with  a  salary,  and  special  constables  with  salaries.  He  proposed  that  the 
viagistrate  should  have  a  house  and  office,  but  that  he  should  not  be  invested  with 
any  extraordinary  powers;  that  he  should  be  responsible  immediately  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  removable  at  their  discretion,  and  that  he  should  be  called  upon 
for  those  exertions  which  coidd  not  be  reauired  from  ordinary  magbtrates,  who 
could  not  be  expected  to  devote  the  whole  or  their  time  to  tho  public  servioe.    Th« 
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speML  constables,  to  whom  he  proposed  to  give  a  better  salary  than  to  ordinary 
eoDstables,  he  should  propose  to  select  from  among  the  farmers^  sons,  and  persons 
of  that  class,  and  to  make  them  keep  a  kind  of  watch  and  ward  in  the  disturbed 
dbtrict;  these  constables  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  superintending 
magistrates.  The  extraordinary  expense  that  must  be  incurred  by  the  establishment 
ofuds  magistrate,  and  the  special  constables,  ouffht  in  his  opinion  to  be  paid  by 
the  disturbed  district.  He  thought  himself  bound  in  candour  to  state  to  the  House, 
that  in  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  supernumerary  magistrate,  he  was  rather 
calling  upon  the  Hoose  to  sanction  a  measure  that  had  been  adopted,  than  in- 
troducing^ a  new  system.  In  the  counties  of  Kildare  and  Westmeath,  and  in  every 
disturbed  district  where  the  government  had  the  means  of  doing  it,  magistrates  of 
this  description  had  been  appointed,  not  in  conformity  with  any  express  provision  of 
law,  but  from  the  necessi^  of  the  case,  and  the  appointment  had  been  attend^ 
with  great  benefits;  their  minds  being  wholly  turned  to  one  employment,  they 
became,  of  course,  more  skilled  in  the  mode  of  detecting  and  apprehending  ofienders. 
Another  material  advantage  that  would  residt  from  their  appointment,  was,  that 
they  would  have  no  local  allurements  or  interests  to  sway  their  judgment.  He 
begged,  however,  that  it  might  not  be  supposed  that  he  meant  to  throw  any  impu- 
tation upon  the  regular  magistracy  of  the  country ;  the  magistrates  themselves,  he 
was  sure,  would  not  think  so,  because  nothing  was  more  common  than  applications 
from  them  that  appointments  of  this  kind  should  be  made ;  and  these  applications 
were  made,  not  by  gentlemen  who  wished  to  avoid  their  duty,  but  those  who  were 
the  most  anxious  to  discharge  it. 

He  was  aware  that  many  magistrates,  in  Ireland,  were  willing  to  devote  their  time 
to  the  public  service ;  but  when  it  was  necessaiy  that  parties  should  be  sent  out 
every  nig^t,  perhaps  for  a  month  together,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  gentlemen 
could  nqy^ect  their  own  concerns  entirelpr,  and  g^ve  up  all  their  time  to  the  public. 
He  trusted  he  was  swayed  by  no  consideration  of  personal  friendship,  when  he 
mentioned  one  signal  proof  of  those  exertions  in  the  case  of  a  noble  friend  of  his. 
Lord  Desart.  The  services  that  he  had  performed  were  not  of  a  nature  to  attract 
nmeh  public  attention,  but  on  that  very  account  they  deserved  more  richly  the  pub- 
lic acluiowledgments  and  gratitude ;  every  sacrifice  of  what  others  would  consider 
their  ease  and  comfort  had  been  made  by  his  noble  friend — every  risk  of  personal 
safety  had  been  encountered — his  days  and  nights  had  been  devoted  to  the  fulfil* 
ment  of  the  most  active  duties;  as  a  magistrate  he  was  repaid  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  performed  these  duties,  and  by  the  knowing  that  his  exertions  had 
been  attended  with  success ;  but  it  was  with  deep  regret  he  stated  that  his  health  had 
been  injured  by  his  zeal  and  incessant  activity,  and  that  he  was  now  deprived  of  the 
assistance  of  his  noble  friend  in  the  House,  by  the  necessity  which  he  was  under  of 
absenting  himself  from  his  parliamentary  duties  on  account  of  indisposition.  In  this 
country  the  appointaient  of  stipendiary  mag^trates  was  not  necessary,  and  therefore 
would  be  improper ;  but  in  Ireland  the  state  of  the  country  vras  so  different,  that 
the  measure  appeared  to  him«indispeni&ble  for  the  public  safety.  That  uncommon 
exertions  bad  been  made  by  many  magistrates  in  Ireland  he  vras  perfectly  ready  to 
admit — acting  gratuitously  and  m>m  the  best  and  purest  motives. 

There  would  be  in  the  bill  several  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  these  magistrates, 
irhidi  it  would  be  unnecessary  now  to  detail;  he  should  only  repeat,  that  by  bring- 
ing forward  this  bill,  he  did  not  preclude  himself  from  proposing  other  and  stronger 
measores  ev^i  in  the  present  session,  if  the  case  should  require  it.  Having  thanked 
the  House  for  its  indulgence,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  with  moving, 
*  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  better  execution  of  the 
laws  in  Ireland,  by  appointing  superintending  magistrates  and  additional  constables 
m  eonotiea  in  certain  cases.*' 

At  ^le  close  of  the  discussion,  Mr.  Pesx.  entered  into  explanations  of  some  length, 
in  answer  to  the  objections  of  different  gentlemen.  He  defended  the  county  magis- 
trates against  the  suspicion  of  supineness.  The  proposed  law  might  be  assumed 
to  be  strong  enough.  All  that  was  wanted  were  responsible  persons  to  carry  it  into 
execution.  In  ansvrer  to  a  remark  from  Sir  F.  Flood,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
observed,  that  instead  of  th^e  being  only  four  counties  in  a  state  of  disturbance, 
it  was  probable  that  twenty  might  be  demned  in  a  state  tlfe  reverse  of  tranquillity. 
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Even  VFesford^  whidi  seat  tlt^  boo.  biMiMt  t»  ylkpnit,  ww  latelj  reprweoted  faf 
tke  gnMid  jnry  to  be  radier  IB  an  aianmng  state; 
Lesvtt  waa  giTen  to  bni^  hi  the  BHL 
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Mr.  P«Bit  rose  wt&  conndenifale  oasret,  be  obamed,  to  pvoq^se  an  additional 
meaaure  for  the  pceaerration  of  the  piAUc  tramqntttity  in  IrebuML  The  Howe  wen 
atreaci^  aware  tut  he  ha4  intiodneed  a  aeaame  dtodi^  the  piesent  aaMfon  en  the 
same  auli^t,  whidi  waa  then  in  progteasv  and  iMnA  was  to  baeva  a  mnmneat 
operatioik  When  he  brongikt  tfan  biU  ianraid,  he  had  reaeried  to  himsea  the  righc« 
should  cirenmBtanaea  reqaite  it,  of  bringing  in  another  ofa  aoaee  eflbotite  and  dee&te 
description.  The  aoprehenaieBe  whiah  had  indoced  him  to  make  tiiia  reaerratkm 
had  siaee  been  eonfirmed;  and,  howerrer  painfid  the  tadc,  be  found  it  absolnl^ 
necessary  to  adopt  a  aystem  which,  altinogir  pevfec%  oeesiatent  with  the  eataUisbed 
principlea  of  eoiMtiAatioiial  govenmiaBt^  waa  ad  varionee  with  tfaeae  uiaiJme  of  nm^ 
deration,  and  milfdneaa  bj  whi^  he  waa  deeirans  the  pecmle  of  Lrekad  ahonld  be 
goTeroed.  Thera  waa  aemethiBg  peanliaar  in  tiie  praaent  dataebed  sitaation  of  that 
country,  and  in  the  ebaraetar  of  the  eonbinaiiona  whldi  enated.  anwng'  ita  inhabit- 
tanta,  theft  renderad.  it  naoeseaiiy  to  base  reeooiae  to  aome  eaiwaadinary  meaame,  of 
greater  vigour,  and  of  more  limited  duration,  than  the  Ba^  whidi  waa  ten  bcflbre 
the  Heose.  Since  he  had  laat  addveaaed  the  Hcmbb  on  thie  anbjsal,  he  had  endeav- 
oured to  ot^eel  inlorraation  ficem.  eieij  quarter  as  to  the  state  of  ieehoid ;  toA  it 
waa  with  partienlar  pain  thai  he  had  now  to  atate,  diat  the  diatnrtoanees  whieh 
existed  were  of  a  moat  alanning  deacripdoiL.  He  i^rettad  to  state,  that  in  thoae 
parts  of  Irplaad  where  the  laws  had  bm  admiaiatofcJ  wi^  the  greatest  aevecitj, 
and  wbeiiethe  gpreatest  munher  of  oonnetiona  had  taken  phBe^  me  terror  aiisin|f 
from  those  eon^iettena  had  soureelf  nrrd^Fcd  fl»  caoae,  when  new  eombinatloiis  of  a 
more  extenatte  and  dangerena  character  had  ofatetoed  birth ;  and  these  oombanatioaa 
were  carried  onwith  adegiee  of  seereey  which  de6ed  the  operatienB  of  tite  hnr,  aa  it 
at  preoeat  eaiated.  Under  these  cixMuaatanees,  it  beeame  neeeaaaaj  to  intruat  the 
Iri$h  governmaat  wilh  a  power  to  be  exercised  in  cases  of  ennqgency,  of  a  aatnue 
more  MsiaiTeUianthaA  of  whicfa  they  wees  alreadTpoasBSied.  The  pme^idn  whidi 
he  should  make  to  meet  this  end,  waa  ike.  rerifai  of  the  meaamre  wlneh  had  reoei««d 
the  sanetioo  of  pariJanwnt  In  laoV.  He  waa  aorry  that  coajidorabk  edinn  had 
attended  tiie  fiiraaer  iBtarodaction  e#  this  raaasnie,  because  nany  of  its  pfofisione 
were  eopied  from  the  act  of  tiie  Iriah  parKaaneat  of  1796v  ahheugh,  in  point  ai  ex- 
tent, it  did  not  go  ae  far.  The  amount  of  its  opecaftiou  waa  to  pemdt  two  magl»- 
traces  to  traaaport  idle  and  diaofderly  persona.  The  preamble  was  ce{ned  firom  the 
Act  of  1607,  and  merely  re^Nored  to  certain  &t«rbu)eea  wharii  eziatod  in  Tarion» 
parts  of  Irriaiadi  excited  fay  aaditbua  perseaa;  aad  he  ahonld  propoae  it  to  be  limited 
to  a  period  of  two  years.  The  otgeet  of  the  luaui'iectiun  Aat,  of  rather  of  the 
clause  to  which  he  shookl  now  propoae  to  revert,  was  to  pranride,  in  caae  any  part 
of  thecolmtTy  should  he  diataihed,  or  ia  danger  of  being  cBatnarbed,  that  two  jnsooes 
of  the  peace  should  he  empewered  to  aummon  an  extraoindinary  aeaaion  of  the  magla- 
trates  of  the  county,  whaoa  ahoidd  conaiBt  of  seven  magtstratea,  who  ahoidd  make  a 
report  to  the  gerernmenft,  or  the  Lord  iiieutenant,  that  part  of  ^eir  distaiot  waa  in  a 
state  ef  distuHianoe,  and  that  Ae  ofdiaary  law  of  the  land  wae  inadequate  to  the 
preservation  of  the  patdic  peace.  In  thia  caae,  it  waa  provided  tint  t^e  Lord  Ideu- 
tenant,  by  the  advice  of  lua  privy  conneilr  ahonld  be  empowered  to  lasoe  a  proch^ 
mation,  commanding  all  persons  residing  within  the  said  dSaftmrbed  district,  from  ana- 
set  to  sMnrise,  to  keep  wkhtn  theia  hoaaea,.  and  that  no  peraon  afaoidd  be  suflbred  to 
be  driokieg  in  a  puhtie-houae  after  the  benr  of  nine  o^oloek ;  and  farther,  if  tliey 
should  be  detected  out  of  their  henaes,  without  lieioK  able  to  abow  good  cauae^  i^iey 
should  be  considered  as  idle  and  dieorderiy,  and  be  naUe  to  transportation  for  the 
period  of  aeven  years.  The  law  also  requ&ed  that  the  Lord  Lientenaat  should  order 
a  ipeoial  session  of  the  peaee  to  he  held,  at  which  tfaeae  peraonaahonld  be  triedy  and, 
f  aeceaaary,  that  trial  by  Jury  AaaM  ba  dtapeaaed  ifilh.    There  were  other  pro- 
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TifietM,  y^Mk  mttiitm^  ttie  €B^p4yBCOi  oi?  the  HaaitMy  ta  y^  ^rtarkmew^  and 
ID  order  to  fiiciUtale  the  detectkm  of  offiBoders,  enaUe  tbe  nagistratM  to  paj  deoiici- 
llary  Tisits ;  and  mon  reCiisak  beini^  gi^Q  to  open  the  doors  (^  sueh  howes  m  tib^ 
Tistted,  ^ahilsi^  uieBi  to  enter  tlMm  by  feroei.  In  the  preaent  rtste  oC  Icekaad,  be 
tbottgbi  it  wotUd  be  oo  gpreel  reetnatioi^  where  diatngbnacee  did  eipal,  to  retiBb*  the 
mha&taBt»  to  feni«in  witiun  their  boua«e  ftom  sosMet  ter  smuaBe.  It  was  inpos*- 
siUe  to  deny  that  tbia  deMriplm  of  meaHve  waa  an  evil ;  but  the  hoose  had  to 
deeide  upon  eonpaaeati^e  eviu ;  and  wheR  the  draadfid  aikcraattre  to  which  they 
would  be  reduced,  if  aome^uah  veaauie  were  not  adopted^  was  eonskkred^  he  appre- 
hended no  deubt  eoold  esiaft  as  to  the  expedienciy  of  adopting-  it*  untiL  te  oecaeioB 
for  ita  esistenee  had  ceaefd*  Thai  the  nteaanre  woald  prafeort  the  enb  of  which 
he  eompkined^  he  waa  aatiafied ;  and  ^b  c^uBion  waa  fipunded  upon  a  variety  of 
doeammts  which  be  held  ia  hie  hand.  These  documents  .gave  tiie  moatconTiaciDg 
tastimoDy  of  tbe  disturbed  and  alanniag  state  ia  which  Irefamd  now  was.  Aasoi^ 
others  was  one  from  a  reapectabto  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Boecommon^  which 
desc^bed  the  state  of  ^at  county  to  be  most  alarming,  and  laBaented  that  the  Urw  of 
the  land  waa  inade^uale  lo  ^  preservation  ol  the  puUic  peaoe^  in  consecyiicnee  of  ^ 
magistrates  having  Ao  power  o^reranapeeted  persoM.  Theiewas  another  latter  from 
a  mt^trate  of  equal  authority,  JMbe.  Maycoek,  of  the  eoonfy  of  Weatmeath,  who(» 
after  adverting  to  the  atrocttiea  wMch  were  every  where  cooaoentting  within  that 
eountj,  ofaserrad,  tiial  if  the  legislature  would  aUow  domieiMary  viaits,  and  require 
the  inhabitants  te  be  athenM  at  a  pi^cular  hoar,  tranqniility  would  soon  be  restored* 
It  waa  by  no  meana  the  intenticD  of  g^vemmeDt  to  have  reconrse  to  this  Act,  even 
if  it  shoald  be  paaaed,  ctt  ofdinaty  occasions ;  on  ti»  contrary,  as  with  Uie  Act 
whi<^  Imd  been  pasnd  in  1807,  and  remained  in  fuM  Ibree  titt  laiQ^  without  bemg 
acted  upon,  it  was  intended  oa^  to  be  resorted  to  vi^en  every  other  ^brt  had  MM 
to  quell  disturbance.  He  would  wish  the  House  to  consider  the  dreadful  evils  which 
were  meant  to  be  corrected.  In  many  parta  of  Ireland,  the  inhabitants  were 
obliged  to  sit  up  whole  nights  to  guard  themselves,  from  assassination ;  and  a  letter 
had  been  put  into  his  hand  that  day,  by  an  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  the 
Queen^s  county,  (Sir  Henry  Pamell,)  wluelt  stated  that  the  Caravata  were  lavyiag 
contributions  of  30s.  and  408.  each,  from  the  little  farmers  every  night,  and  seizing 
arms  and  ammunHioxi,  wherever  they  could  be  fowid.  He  bad  a&o  letters,  in  his 
possession,  representing  that  the  Caraers  were  in  constant  activity  throughout  the 
county  of  Westmeath,  and  hept  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  (whose  d^nce  was, 
perhape,  ne  mora  thaa  by  their  industry  being  able  to  give  a  higher  rent  to  their 
laadk>ida  than  oUiers,  their  loyalty,  or  their  refbsal  to  Join  these  hiwless  ban^)  in 
uBceasliig  ap^«hension  of  assassinaHoo,  or  having  their  Ktfle  cabins  burnt  over 
their  heads.  In  addition  to  these  ^ts,  he  bad  a  letter  ^-om  Mr.  M^kes,  of  Stokes- 
town,  stating  that  a  band  of  these  osisoreants  had  broken  into  the  house  of  a  poor 
man,  and  canled  both  hims^,  his  wife,  and  his  tw<>  daughters,  in  the  most  dreadful 
manner.  The  operatfea  of  cardhig  he  had  already  stated  to  be  performed  with  a 
wool-oard,  with  which  the  flesh  vras  literally  torn  from  the  bones  of  the  unfbrtunate 
creatures  who  happened  to  be  exposed  to  the  torture.  These  atrocities,  too,  were 
not  committed  l^  one  particular  sect  against  aaother>  for  Protestants  and  Catholics 
were  alike  eapoaed  to  them ;  and  ito  a  letter  fhmi  Westmeath,  it  appeared  that  a  con- 
siderable niuDber  of  Homan  Catholics  had  been  served  In  this  manner.  In  addition, 
however,  te  tbe  prevention  of  these  monetrous  outrages,  there  was  another  motive 
equally  strong,  wiucb  operated  a»  a  ground  for  agreeing  to  the  motion  with  which  he 
Fhoald  c<n>dude,  and  that  was  the  ihtal  blow  which  would  be  given  to  the  morals  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  if  snob  practicee  were  allowed  longer  to  e&ist  without  the  most 
severe  ponishment.  Ir^and  nad  ft'equently  been  the  scene  of  similar  combinations 
and  disorders.  lu  1768  there  existed  the  White  Boy s^— then  came  the  Hearts  of  Oak 
-.thcae  were  follovred  by  the  Hearts  of  Steel— and  these  again  by  the  Defenders,  the 
Ctfavata,  the  Carders,  the  Shaaavats,  and  the  Threshers,  all  of  whom  had  been 
guilty  of  great  excesses,  but  none  had  exceeded  in  atrocitpr  the  cmnbinations  which 
now  existed.  He  did  not  conceive  that  it  was  necessary,  in  calling  upon  the  House 
to  vevive  tbe  Insurrection  Act,  to  show  that  any  conspiracy  existed  dangerous  to  tbe 
saiity  o€  tiie  goeenutteat ;  it  was  suftcirat  that  several  districts  were  in  a  state  of 
diftmiMMioey  aind  that  the  hnrs  wldoh  were  in  ^rce  were  ifiadeqttate  to  the  preser*- 
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vation  of  the  public  peace.  He  apprehended  he  had  alread j  given  eridence  snfBdent 
of  these  facts ;  but  if  it  were  necessary,  he  could  refer  to  other  proofs  of  a  nature 
equally  satisfactory.  He  had  in  his  hand  a  memorial  dated  November  29,  1813, 
and  signed  by  thirty-six  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Westmeath,  stating  that  the 
most  daring  outrages  were  committed  in  open  day,  and  that  assassinations  were  per- 
petrated at  the  places  of  worship,  and  in  the  face  of  large  congregations,  without 
the  slightest  resistance.  The  same  memorial  declared  the  laws,  as  they  existed,  to 
be  insufficient  to  prevent  these  atrocities,  and  suggested  the  expediency  of  the  Insur- 
rection Act  of  the  47th  of  the  Kmg.  This  was  followed  by  a  series  of  resolutions, 
passed  at  the  Lent  assizes,  in  Mu^  last,  by  which  the  contents  of  the  memorial  were 
confirmed,  and  the  revival  of  the  Insurrection  Act  again  urged.  There  was  another 
letter,  dated  the  27th  of  June  last,  reciting  other  acts  of  outrage,  and  representing 
the  inadequacy  of  the  law.  To  these  were  added  a  variety  of  other  letters,  of  late 
date,  all  stating,  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms,  the  excesses  which  were  every  were 
committed ;  and  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  affording  protection  to  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants,  against  the  lawless  attacks  of  the  banditti  by  which  the  country  was 
infested.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  conclusion,  observed,  that  he  was  per- 
suaded these  combinations  had  not  arisen  from  any  political  feeling ;  but  lest  the 
floating  masses  of  disaflection,  which  were  dispersed  m  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, should  be  corrected  by  some  able  hand,  he  considered  it  highly  important 
that  a  strong  measure  should  be  immediately  adopted,  so  as  at  once  to  stem  those 
disorderly  propensities,  which,  from  not  being  property  resisted,  would  gain  addi- 
tional strength  every  dav.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  moved,  "  That  leave 
be  ffiven  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  provide  for  the  preserving  and  restoring  of  peace  in 
such  parts  of  Ireland  as  may  at  any  time  be  disturbed  by  seditious  persons  entering 
into  unlawful  combinations  or  conspiracies." — ^Leave  given. 


July  13,  1814. 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the 

BILL  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  PEACE  IN  IRELAND, 

Mr.  Homer  having  spoken  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  measure, — 
Mr.  Pbbl  rose  in  reply.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentlenuin,  he  said,  had  complained 
that  he  could  not  understand  the  Bill,  on  account  of  the  number  of  blanks  and 
omissions.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  must  be  aware,  that  there  were  necea- 
sarilv  a  number  of  blanks  in  every  Bill,  which  were  to  be  filled  up  in  the  committee. 
He  had  presented  the  Bill  in  the  usual  form,  and  without  a  single  blank;  and 
if,  in  printing  it,  there  had  been  any  deviation  from  the  established  usage,  in  regard 
to  the  nature  or  the  number  of  the  omissions,  he  was  not  responsible  for  it.  He 
had,  however,  apprised  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  and  the  House,  that  he 
might,  by  a  reference  to  the  Act  of  1807,  see  me  exact  words  of  this  Bill,  because 
it  was  copied  from  that  Act.  Every  member  had  it,  therefore,  in  his  power  to  have 
made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  this  Bill,  without  waiting  till  the 
blanks  were  filled  up  in  a  committee.  Another  complaint  of  the  hon.  ana  learned 
gentleman  was,  that  this  Bill  made  a  great  innovation  in  the  law  of  Ireland,  by 
taking  away  the  trial  by  jury ;  now  he  had,  when  he  had  obtained  leave  to  bring  in 
this  Bill,  stated  the  full  extent  of  the  innovation,  which  was  this,  that  in  a  court, 
composed  of  magistrates,  assisted  by  a  serjeant-at-law,  or  one  of  his  majesty^s 
counsel,  the  court  might,  in  cases  which  appeared  to  them  absolutely  necessary, 
dispense  with  the  trial  by  jury.  This,  he  admitted,  was  a  great  cnange  in  the 
law ;  but  did  not  the  necessity  of  the  case  call  for  it  ?  In  the  year  1807,  parliament 
felt  itself  bound  to  adopt  this  very  measure ;  and,  surely,  no  one  coula  say,  that 
there  was  any  thing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  present  period,  which  rendered  it 
less  nece><ary  than  it  was  in  1807.  In  many  cases,  parliament  had,  under  circum> 
stp*\ces  6t  great  and  pressing  danger,  sanctioned  greater  deviations  from  the  law  than 
.aat  which  was  now  proposed ;  and  of  the  necessi^  of  some  such  measure  at  present 
he  did  not  think,  after  the  melancholy  detail  which  he  had  submitted  to  the  House* 
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on  a  former  night,  and  after  the  sentiments  which  had  been  expressed  by  everf 
member  from  Ireland,  who  had  spoken  upon  the  Bill,  that  any  doubt  could  remain 
upon  the  subject.  With  regard  to  apprehensions  which  had  been  expressed,  that 
injustice  might  be  done  to  persons  tried  under  this  Bill,  he  begged  leaYO  to  state, 
that,  in  the  original  Bill,  a  power  was  given  to  the  magistrates  to  sentence  a  person, 
convicted,  to  transportation ;  but  a  clause  was  added  bj  a  right  hon.  baronet,  member 
for  Waterford,  by  which  a  seijeant  or  king*s  counsel  was  added  to  the  court ;  and 
unless  such  seijeant  or  king^s  counsel  concurred  in  opinion  with  the  majority  of 
the  magistrates,  the  sentence  could  not  be  carried  into  execution.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, surprised  at  the  observations  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  bad  made, 
because  he  appeared  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  object  of  the  Bill.  He  seemed  to 
suppose,  that  its  object  merely  was  for  the  protection  of  witnesses ;  now  that  was 
not  the  object  of  the  Bill,  nor  mid  he  ever  stated  it  so  to  be.  The  object  of  the  BiU 
was  to  put  an  end  to  that  system  of  plunder  and  outrage,  by  which  Ireland  was  dis- 
turbed and  disgraced,  and  to  afford  protection  to  the  quiet  and  industrious  part  of 
the  community.  That  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Bill  was  to  protect  witnesses,  was 
undoubtedly  true;  but  it  was  far  from  being  the  only  object.  If  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  looked  at  the  BiU  attentively,  he  would  have  found  that 
it  did  not  require  any  great  weight  of  evidence  to  convict  a  person  under  this  Bill, 
because  it  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  was  absent  from  his  house  at  the  time  for- 
bidden  by  law. — This  Act  was  also  calculated  for  the  protection  of  jurors,  and 
he  would  appeal  to  any  gentleman,  who  heard  him,  and  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  Ireland,  whether  it  might  not  be  absolutely  necessary,  in  some  of  the  dis- 
turbed districts,  to  dispense  with  juries,  in  order  to  secure  the  due  administration 
of  justice ;  because  the  cruel  alternative  in  which  a  jur3rman,  in  such  a  case,  might 
be  placed,  was  this,  he  must  either  acquit  the  gmlty  to  secure  his  own  safety,  or  he 
must  risk  his  own  life  by  performing  bis  duty.  But  this  Bill  did  not  necessarily 
take  away  the  trial  by  jury,  it  only  gave  the  court  a  power  to  dispense  with  them  in 
eases  in  which  it  appeared  absolutely  necessary.  In  the  extraordinary  state  in  which 
some  parts  of  Ireland  were  at  present,  to  go  through  all  the  forms  of  law,  and  to 
have  grand  and  petit  juric^  would  be  utterly  impossible.  If  some  such  measure  as 
the  present  were  not  adopted,  the  offenders  might  continue  their  outrages  with 
impunity ;  where  a  country  was  in  such  an  extraordinary  state  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  people  in  their  houses  from  sun-set  to  sun-rise,  it  appeared  to  him 
quite  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  law  could  be  adhered  to. — 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  said,  that  there  were  others,  besides  the  actual 
perpetrators  of  these  outrages,  who  were  guilty  of  promoting  these  disturbances. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  right,  and  he  had  in  his  own  instance  afforded 
a  practical  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  position.  One  of  the  many  causes  which  hod 
contributed  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  discontent  and  irritation,  and  to  foment  t^nso 
disturbances^  was  the  exaffs^rated  statements  which  were  constantly  made  to  them 
of  the  gprievances  under  which  they  were  supposed  to  labour.  The  hon.  and  learned 
geDtteman  had  himself  unintentionally,  and  from  misinformation,  no  doubt,  made  a 
very  exaggerated  statement  to  the  House,  of  the  unfortunate  affair  at  Castletown. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  talked  of  the  rash  and  unprecedented  conduct 
of  the  magistrates,  in  ordering  the  soldiers  to  fire,  &c.  Now,  before  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  took  upon  himself  to  make  such  a  statement,  it  would  have  been 
quite  as  well  if  he  had  wuted  till  he  had  seen  the  result  of  the  investigation  which 
he  knew  the  government  of  Ireland  had  ordered  to  be  made  respecting  this  trans- 
action. He  thought  such  would  have  been  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman *s  duty, 
to  have  ascertained  the  facts,  before  he  presumed  to  mfdce  sucn  a  charge.  He 
(Mr.  Peel)  had  not  yet  received  the  result  of  the  official  inquiry  instituted  into  tins 
a^r,  but  he  believed  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman*s  statement  was  un- 
founded, or,  at  least,  grossly  exaggerated.  He  had  received  a  letter,  informing 
htm,  that  the  report  would  be  sent  over  in  a  day  or  two ;  and  it  added,  that  it  had 
been  ascertained  that  no  orders  had  been  given  to  the  soldiers  to  fire,  and  that  they 
did  not  fire  until  the  mob  had  actually  closed  with  them,  and  were  endeavouring 
to  wrest  their  arms  out  of  their  hands.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  talked  or' 
the  indiscretion  of  magistrates  in  calling  in  military  parties  to  protect  the  public 
at  fairs  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  ease  with  which  the  civil  power  could  repress 
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any  of  these  little  Tenial  excesses,  wbicb  occasionally  break  forth,  fhe  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  might  be  veir  well  informed  of  the  practice  at  a  Scotch  or  an 
English  fair,  and  his  observations  be  very  applicable  to  them;  but  he  appeared  to  have 
Tery  little  experience  of  Irish  fairs.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  seemed  little 
aware  that  fairs  in  that  country  were  the  chosen  scenes  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  pre- 
concerted conflicts.  In  a  recent  instance,  to  which  he  had  before  occasion  to  allude, 
the  fair  of  Shircock,  at  which  there  was  no  premeditated  combat,  a  melancholy  affitiy 
took  place,  in  which  seven  lives  were  lost,  aoyr,  did  the  hon.  gentleman  really  diink, 
that  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  criminal  indiscretion,  if  any  magistrates  had  been 
there,  with  a  military  force,  ready  prepared,  to  prevent  such  a  scene  of  bloodshed ; 
or  would  he  consider  it  as  a  fair  ^und  of  charge  against  the  military,  if  they  had 
been  present,  and  had  fired  in  their  own  defence,  when  they  found  themselves  as- 
sailed and  an  attempt  was  made  to  disarm  them  ?  Would  tms  have  been  a  criminal 
indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  or  a  wanton  outrage  on  that  of  the  soldiers  P 
He  meant  to  apply  these  remarks  generally,  and  not  as  applicable  (o  the  particular 
affray  at  Castletown — the  detailed  report  of  which  he  had  not  yet  received.  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  said,  that  aU  history  and  experience,  and  particularly  in 
Ireland,  had  shown  that  extraordinary  measures  of  diis  kind  had  always  tended  to 
increase  rather  than  to  diminish  the  evil.  To  show  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
how  completely  he  was  misinfbrmed  upon  the  subject,  it  would  only  be  necessary 
fbr  him  to  look  at  the  effect  which  this  very  measure  produced  when  passed  in  1807. 
So  far  from  increasing  the  evil,  the  very  circumstance  of  passing  the  Act  had  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary  to  carry  it  into  execution ;  and  his  pi^ecessor,  Mr.  Wellesley 
Pole,  had  thought  himself  Justified^  on  the  ground  of  restored  tranquillity  and  peace 
in  Ireland,  to  repeal,  in  1810,  the  very  measuro  which,  in  1807,  his  brother  (the 
Duke  of  Wellington)  had  introduced,  on  the  ground  of  disturbance  and  disposition 
to  insurrection.  The  hon.  and  learned  genUeman's  alignment,  therefore,  on  the 
ground  of  experience,  was  utterly  destitute  of  fbondation. 


JuLT  20,  1814. 
In  the  acQoomed  debate  on  the  motion  for  the  third  reading  of  the 
BILL  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  PfeACE  IN  IRELAND, 

Sir  S.  Bomilly  having  ro-stated  his  former  objections  to  the  Bill,  and  chax^ged 
its  originator  vrith  having  taken  the  House  by  surprise  in  bringing  it  forward  at  so 
late  a  period  of  the  Session, — 

JMjt.  Pbbl  denied  that  in  this  measure  he  had  taken  the  House  by  surprise ;  for 
when  he  introduced,  on  a  former  occasion,  a  measure  of  a  different  descnption,  he 
reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  bringing  forward  one  like  the  present,  if  it  should 
be  found  necessary.  He  had,  he  believed,  made  out  a  sufficient  case  to  induce  the 
House  to  agree  to  the  Bill.  He  had-  read  an  oath,  fbr  which  no  less  than  six  con- 
victions to^  place  at  the  assizes  of  Westmeath,  and  the  purport  of  which  was  to  be 
true  to  Buonaparte.  He  had  hoped  that  peace  would  lutve  overpowered  and  over* 
come  all  such  absurd  speculations  as  adheronce  to  the  despot  of  another  country;  but 
he  had  recently  learned  that  similar  combinations  were  still  forming  in  Irdand,  and 
that  an  oath  was  now  administered  and  taken  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  hostile  to 
the  public  peace  and  tranquillity.  He  had  considered  it  incumbent  to  wait  till  he 
hod  a  distinct  proof  of  the  fkilure  of  other  measures,  before  he  resorted  to  the  present 
Bill.  This  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  party  question  in  Ireland.  A  memorial  had 
been  presented  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  signed  by  sixty  most  respectable  individuals 
of  the  coun^  of  Tipperary,  eighteen  of  whom  were  magistrates.,  and  the*first  name 
signed  was  Lord  Tj^mliJr,  the  brother  of  the  representative  of  that  county  in  the 
House,  the  object  of  which  memorial  was  to  persuade  the  government  to  bring  for* 
ward  the  present  measure. 

The  ml  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed^ 
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Bis.  PUBTi  rose  fbr  the  purpose  of  moring  fbr  leave  to  bring  io  a  Bill  for  tbe 
•ppointtnent  of  SuperintendiDg  Mttgistrsles  and  additional'  ConstaUet  in  ooHaui 
eases  in  Ireland.  The  hon.  member  obderred,  that,  as  he  oonld  not  anticipate  ai^ 
opporition,  or  even  objection^  to  the  Kll^which  be  was  f^iil  to  pfopoee,  he  felt  it  to 
b«  nnneeessarf  to  troable  tbe  House  with  more  than  a  ybtj  feir  wofds.  Tha  Honaa 
would  recollect,  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  session  of  partiamant^  two  Tery  im- 
portant measures,  regarding  the  preserration  of  the  peace  in  Ireland,  had' met  with 
their  sanction.  By  one  of 'them,  the  Lord'  Lieutenant  was  erapoweoed  to  proclaim 
any  district  in  Iremnd  to  be  in  a  state  of  disturbance,  and  to  appoint  a  diief  flMgi- 
strate  and  a  certain  number  of  snecial  constables,  fbr  the  sapwintafideoee  of  Uit 
general  police  of  the  district  so  disturbed.  A  doubt  had  arisen,  wfaethaB,  ia  case 
that  two  baronies,  adjacent  to  each  other,  but  situated  in  £fllR«nt  counties,,  should 
be  unfortunately  disturbed,  and  it  should  be  necessary  to  subject  tham  to  the  opeia<- 
tion  of  the  Bill  above  mentioned — ^whedier,  as  die  Bill  now  stood,  it  would  not 
be  necessarjr  to  appoint  a  separate  establishment  of  poliee  in  each  bareny ;  when, 
fit>m  the  limited  extent  of  the  two,  one  would  be  sumcieiit  for  the  supeiintflOdenoe 
of  both  ?  Now,  as  the  executiye  goyemment  of  Ireland  had  no  wish  whateior  to 
multiply  tbe  number  of  appointments  under  the  Bill,  or  to  subj^et  the  di^ui^ed 
districts  to  any  charge  that  was  not  absolutely  neoessaiy,  his  praasnt  otijaat  was^ 
to  remove  any  doubt  of  the  nature  before  mentioned,  to  enable  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  i^point  a  high  magistrate,  and  one  set  of  constables  for  the  two  baronies,  and 
to  determine  the  proportion  of  expense  which  should  be  defrayed  by  each.  This 
was  the  main  ohject  of  the  Bill  which  he  was  about  to  introduce,  and  he  had  there- 
fore thought  it  expedient  to  take  this  opportunity  of  adding  one  or  two  clauses,  re- 
quiring the  magistrate  and  the  constables  to  take  certain  oaths,  which  was  set  forth 
in  the  BiU. 

He  felt,  however,  that  the  Hbuse  had  a  right  to  reouire  from  him,  when  speddng 
in  reference  to  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  to  tne  prosper!^  and  hammiess  to 
the  United  Kingdom  as  the  internal  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  that  he  shonfa  infbrm 
them  what  had  been  tbe  proceeding  adopted  by  the  executive  government  of  Inland 
under  the  act  of  last  session.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  assuring  the  House,  be 
had  r^ison  to  believe  that  the  passixif  of  those  acts  had  been  attended  with  beneioial 
consequences.  To  the  provisions  of  die  Insurrection  Act,  it  bad  not  beea,  and  he 
most  sincerely  hoped  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  resort ;  and  the  "Petice  Pi»- 
servation  Bill  had  only  been  called  into  operation  in  one  single  instance,  at  the  unanip 
mous  application  of  a  most  numerous  and  respectable  meenng  of  the  magistrates  of 
the  county  of  Tipperary.  The  barony  of  Mlddlethird  had  been  pRielaimed;  he 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  improved  tranquiUlty  of  that  distriot,  and 
tbe  returning  habits  of  subordination  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  peasants,  the 
inhabitants  had  ample  compensation  fbr  the  charge  to  whioh  the  application  of  the 
Bill  had  subjected  them ;  but  the  good  eff^ts  of  it  had'  been  witnessed^  not  mertly 
within  the  narrow  sphere  to  which  its  operation  was  nominally  confined,  but  had 
induced  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  districts  to  unite,  and  to  act  with 
eoersy,  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  in  order  that  they  might  eseape  the  tsK 
which  tbe  Act  would  impose,  if  applied  to  their  districts. 

He  would  take  the  liberty  of  adducing  one  proof  of  ^e  veraoity  of  his*  statements 
In  one  of  the  reports  made  by  Mr.  Wilcox,  the  chief  magistrate  appointed  in  Mtdi- 
dlethird,  it  vras  stated,  that  the  house  of  a  person  resident  in  the  barony  of  Clan*- 
wiUan,  had  been  attacked  and  robbed  of  arms*  A  party  of  labourers,  ha^ng  a 
suspicion  of  one  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  robbery,  took  measures  for  his  ap- 
prehension :  and,  headed  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Fllnn,  pursued  the  cobber,  and 
secured  him.  The  man  was  identified;  and  committed  to  Clonmel  gaoL  The 
persons  who  apprehended  him,  declared  they  had  done  so,  in  order  to  keep  the 
tax  off  their  barony;  and  that  no  outrage  should  be  committed  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, which  would  not  be  Mowed  by  Sieir  best  exertions  to  bring  the  psmtrators 
Df  it  to  juitice.    ftei^  wy  a  combfaiation,  singidar to  be  ftvodin  itfamie  b«t 
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most  beneficial  iii  its  conseqaenoes — a  combination  in  support  of  the  lav  of  the 
land. 

He  might  mention,  as  another  proof  of  the  favourable  efficacy  of  the  measure, 
that  there  was  not  an  enemy  to  the  peace  of  Ireland  who  did  not  cordially  disap- 
prove of  it.  He  hardly  knew  whether  he  should  descend  to  notice  the  gross,  and 
probably  wilful  misconceptions,  which  had  been  resorted  to  by  evil  and  designing 
men,  in  order  to  bring  the  measure  into  disrepute.  It  had  been  asserted,  tlmt  its 
object  was  to  provide  for  the  adherents  of  government,  and  to  multiply  the  means 
of  patronage;  he  begged  the  House  to  judge  of  the  future  intentions  of  govern- 
ment, not  from  the  statements  of  its  enemies,  but  from  their  conduct^  to  that  Instant 
in  which  the  opportunity  of  exercising  their  authority  had  occurred  in  the  barony  of 
Middlethird ;  the  chief  magistrate  selected  was,  he  believed,  above  all  exception,  and 
his  appointment  free  from  even  the  suspicion  of  any  motives  but  the  best.  The  con- 
stables were  selected  from  a  list  of  discharged  non-commissioned  officers,  who  could 
Soduce  the  strongest  certificates  of  personal  ability,  good  conduct,  and  character, 
e  defied,  and  he  trusted  should  always  be  able  to  defy,  any  imputation  to  raise  sus- 
picion, that  the  government  of  Ireland  had  so  grossly  deserted  their  duty,  as  to  make 
the  authority  with  which  the  House  had  entrusted  them  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  tranquillity,  directly  or  indirectly  subservient  to  the  extent  of  their  politi- 
cal influence.  The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  moving,  <'  That  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  the  54th  G^.  3,  c.  131,  to  provide  for  the  better 
execution  of  the  laws  in  Ireland,  by  appointing  Superintending  Magistrates  and 
additional  Constables  in  Counties,  in  certain  cases.'' — ^Leave  given. 
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NOYEMUEB  23,    1814. 

In  the  debate  upon  Ma.  Fitzoebald's  motion  respecting  the  Resolutions  of  the 
Committee  on  Irish  Customs  Duties,  and  the  making  of  certain  provisions  pursuant 
to  those  resolutions, — 

Ma.  Pbbl  rose,  principally,  he  sdd,  with  the  view  of  noticing  two  observations 
which  had  fallen  m  the  course  of  this  debate  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  to  him.  In  those  observations  he  fully  concurred,  and  he  had  heard  them 
with  gpneat  satisfaction.  The  right  hon.  baronet  had  said,  that  though  the  peasantry 
of  Ireland  were  badly  lodged,  yet  that  they  were  well  fed ;  that  if  you  ofiered  them 
wheaten  bread,  they  would  prefer  their  present  diet  to  it ;  and  that  penury  and 
scarcity  must  not  be  inferred,  because  they  lived  principally  upon  potatoes.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  this  was  an  improper  season  for  laying  heavy 
duties  on  timber,  when  the  landed  proprietors  and  landholders  of  Ireland  evinced 
such  a  desire  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  and  to  administer  to  their 
comforts  and  their  happiness.  He  had  heard  these  observations  with  real  satis- 
faction, and  for  this  reason,  because  they  were  in  direct  contradiction  of  certain 
unfounded  and  inflammatory  statements  which  had  proceeded  from  a  quarter 
whence  they  miffht  have  been  least  expected,  and  which  they  least  became.  He 
was  glad  to  find  that  the  two  right  hon.  gentlemen  came  forward,  though  not  per-, 
haps  with  that  intention,  to  correct  the  gross  delusion  which  prevailed  in  the  countnr 
upon  this  subject,  and  to  contradict,  on  authority  which  could  hardly  be  questioned, 
the  still  more  gross  misrepresentation  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  keep  alive  and 
propagate  that  delusion.  He  was  glad  to  hear  them  tell  thb  House  and  this  country, 
that  it  was  not  true,  as  had  been  asserted,  that  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  were  in  a 
worse  condition  than  English  swine ;  and  that  it  was  a  libel  upon  the  landholders  of 
Ireland,  to  publish  to  the  world  that  they  had  no  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  their 
tenantry,  and  that  the  sole  object  is  to  extract  from  the  wretched  peasant  a  rent 
which  he  cannot  afford  to  pay.  Mr.  Peel  concluded  by  saying  that  he  wished 
most  sincerely,  and  every  friend  to  Ireland  must  wish,  that  the  comforts  of  the 
peasantry  should  be  increased ;  he  believed  they  were  badly  lodged,  but  he  had 
every  hm>e  that  tlieir  condition  was  in  this  respect  improving.  With  regard  to  fud 
and  to  nod,  b«  wa«  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  were  many  parts  of  England  In 
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which  the  lower  orders  were  infinitely  worse  provided  with  these  essential  articles  of 
life  than  the  bwest  description  of  peasantry  in  Ireland. 
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NOTBMBSB   26,   1814. 

In  the  debate  on  the  motion  for  tho  third  reading  of  this  BiU  to*  morrow, — 
Mb.  Tebl  spoke  in  reply  to  Mr.  Ponsonby.  AlQiough  desirous  of  troubling  the 
Bouse  as  little  as  possible,  yet  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  make  some  observation 
upon  what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  The  House  would  perceive, 
that  he  rose  upon  this  occasion  imder  considerable  disadvantage,  when  it  was  re- 
collected that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  taken  this  opportumty  of  replying  to  a 
speech  which  he  had  made  nearly  four  months  ago.  Tne  right  hon.  gentleman, 
however,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  substance  of  that  statement,  upon  which 
he  had  selected  this  occasion  to  comment.  He  had  accused  him  (Mr.  Feeh  of 
havine,  last  session,  made  an  exaggerated  representation  of  the  disturbances  which 
existed  in  Ireland^^f  having  been,  in  the  first  instance,  deceived  himself,  and  of 
having  afterwards  been  the  means  of  deceiving  the  House  respecting  the  real  state 
of  that  country.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  charged  him  with  having  said, 
that  Ireland  was  in  almost  a  general  state  of  insurrection.  To  that  assertion  he 
must  give  the  most  distinct  denial :  in  fact,  the  nature  of  the  statement  he  had 
made  last  session,  was  the  very  reverse  of  that  imputed  to  him  by  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman ;  he  had  dbtinctly  disclaimed  the  intention  of  throwing  any  general  im- 
putation upon  the  population  of  Ireland ;  the  measure  he  introduced  was  not  one 
of  general  operation,  and  was  only  calculated  to  be  applied  to  any  particular  district, 
which  might  happen  to  be  in  a  state  of  disturbance.  Such  was  the  nature  of  the 
Bill  which  he  proposed ;  and  the  very  ground  of  his  argument  v^as,  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  prove  general  insubordination,  but  that,  if  he  could  show  that  there 
were  two  or  three  parts  of  Ireland  in  such  a  state  that  the  law  could  not  be  enforced 
for  the  protection  of  the  innocent,  or  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  he  had  done 
enough  to  justify  the  introduction  of  the  BiU,  in  order  to  be  applied  to  the  disturbed 
parts.  He  had  endeavoured  to  g^ard  himself  against  the  imputation  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  thrown  upon  him,  namely,  that  of  sunering  himself  to  be 
deceived  by  false  or  exaggerated  representations,  and  of  afterwards  deceiving  the 
House.  Ue  recollected  tnat  he  told  the  house  that  he  had  received  numerous  ac- 
counts of  outrages  committed  in  difi^erent  parts  of  Ireland,  but  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  make  allowance  for  the  possibility  of  exaggerated  statements  fh)m  gentlemen 
who  lived  in  the  country,  and  who  remembered  and  dreaded  a  repetition  of  the 
dreadful  scenes  of  1798.  He  had,  therefore,  almost  entirely  confined  himself  to  the 
production  of  documents,  the  authenticity  of  which  could  not  be  questioned,  some 
of  which  be  would  recal  to  the  recollection  of  the  right  hon.  gentlenum  ;  but  the 
House  must  be  aware  of  the  disadvantages  he  must  labour  nnd^,  in  going  now 
into  a  detul  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  anticipated. 

Two  of  the  representations  which  he  had  read,  were  from  the  grand  juries  of 
the  King's  County,  and  of  the  county  of  Westmeath.  It  could  not  be  supposed 
that  the  gentlemen  who  composed  those  gnnd  juries,  were  liable  to  the  imputa- 
tion thrown  out  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  viz.  that  of  being  infiuenced  by  private 
and  interested  motives.  He  stated,  that  an  application  had  before  been  made  from 
Westmeath,  praying  for  the  introduction  of  tne  Insurrection  Act,  with  which  appli- 
eation  the  government  of  Ireland  had  declined  to  comply.  It  was  again  brought 
f<»'ward,  signed  by  thirty-six  magistrates  of  the  county.  One  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  meeting  held  upon  that  occasion  contained,  he  recollected,  the  following  remaric- 
able  expression,  that  the  well-disposed  inhabitants  of  the  county  prayed  to  be 
fiivoured  "  with  the  merciful  operation  of  the  Insurrection  Act."  He  remembered 
reading  to  the  House  an  oath  which  had  been  taken  by  numbers  of  deluded  persons, 
(for  taking  which,  seven  persons  had  been  actually  convicted) ;  by  whioh  they 
swore  to  assist  Buonaparte  to  plant  the  tree  of  liberty  in  the  centre  of  Irebod,  and 
to  pat  an  end  to  all  tithes  and  taxes.    He  stated,  at  the  same  tUne,  that  th«  oli|«cts 
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of  thaie  'P8I80Q8  were  as  absurd  as  they  were  wicked ;  that  they  were  not  cotinte- 
nanced  by  any  one  person  of  rank,  talents,  or  character,  in  the  country ;  and  that 
even  the  most  deluded  of  the  unfortunate  persons  themselves  could  not  hope  for 
success  in  their  plans.  But  he  added,  that  the  delusion  might  be  attended  with 
fatal  conse(|uences,  in  the  narrow  circle  in  which  it  operated.  He  referred  to  the 
representations  made  by  the  magistrates,  one  of  which  he  had  read  to  the  House ; 
it  was  put  into  his  hands  by  one  of  the  members  for  the  Qneen*s  County  (Sir  H. 
Pamell),  who  assured  him  that  it  was  Jiot  eiaggerated.  He  had  also  supported  his 
statement  by  a  reference  to  the  records  of  the  courts  of  justice.  He  had  cited 
A  case  of  a  most  dreadful  combination  to  murder  an  unfortunate  man,  merely 
beoauie  he  had  given  evidence  against  an  offender  at  a  former  assizes.  No  less  than 
eighteen  persons  were  selected  from  different  parishes  to  commit  this  murder,  an^ 
six  of  them  were  afterwards  executed  for  that  crime.  He  must,  therefore,  beg  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  whether  he  would  still  persist  in  saying  that  he  (Mr.  Peel) 
had  been  deceived  himself,  and  had  deceived  the  House  by  exaggerated  statements  ? 
Tliwe  was  one  document  which  he  did  not  read  to  the  House,  for  it  was  not  then  in 
existence,  but  which  he  would  now  read ;  it  was  the  application  of  the  magistrates, 
upon  which  the  Police  Act  had  been  applied  to  the  barony  of  Middlethird.  Mr. 
Peel  then  read  the  memorial,  praying  that  the  barony  might  be  proclaimed  in 
eonsequenee  of  the  numerous  murders  conunitted  in  it. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  magistrates,  wishing  for  an  increase  of 
{MOwer,  or  being  desirous  of  compensating  for  their  own  want  of  exertion  in  the  dis- 
ohaige  of  their  duties,  or  perhaps  wanting  to  make  some  provision  for  themselves 
or  their  families,  might  make  these  exaggerated  representations  to  answer  their  own 
purposes ;  but  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  recollect,  that  the  persons  who  had 
made  these  applications  for  &e  introduction  of  the  Police  Act,  were  to  pay  the 
expense  of  pnttmg  it  in  force ;  and  he  thought  he  might  fairly  set  off  their  pecuniaiy 
interest  afpdnst  any  wish  which  they  might  have  to  relieve  themselves  fVom  active 
exertions,  if  even  he  could  suppose  the  existence  of  such  a  wish.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman,  he  thought,  must  admit,  that  the  barony  of  Middlethird  was  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  law  ought  to  be  applied  to  it,  when  those  who  were  to  defray  the 
expense  of  putting  it  in  force  solicited  for  its  introduction.  He  might  also  refer, 
jn  justification  of  the  measure  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  now  arraigned,  to  the 
support  which  it  met  with  from  almost  every  Irish  member  who  was  present  when 
the  Bill  was  introduced.  The  member  for  Dublin  said  a  few  words  upon  the  subject, 
but  declared,  that  in  consequence  of  the  statement  which  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  made,  he 
would  not  oppose  the  Bill ;  all  the  other  Irish  members  who  spoke  upon  the  subject, 
gave  it  their  ooidial  support;  and  among  that  number  was  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
iUQUielf.  Surdy,  then,  if  he  wanted  any  further  justification  of  the  measure  in  ques- 
tion, that  justification  was  to  be  found  in  the  general  concurrence  which  it  met 
^with  ftaax  the  members  for  Ireland. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  compared  the  present  times  with  those  of  1806  ; 
he  '  had  stated  that  the  Threshers  then  committed  outrages  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland ;  that  applioations  were  made  to  the  government  to  have  recourse  to  strong 
measures ;  but  the  government  of  that  day  refused  to  comply  vrith  those  applications, 
and  that  the  Threshers  were  put  down  by  Uie  ordinary  exertion  of  the  kws.  He 
had  always  understood,  however,  that  so  convinced  was  that  government,  in 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  held  so  high  an  office,  of  the  necessity  of  having 
noourse  to  stronger  measures,  that  when  they  quitted  the  administration,  they  left 
b^nd  them  that  very  Insurrection  Act  of  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  now 
eomDlained,  and  which  was  to  have  been  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Elliot,  then 
•ohief  seoretary  to  the  Lord  Ideutenant.  He  did  not  state  the  fact  from  his  own 
knowledge,  but  he  knew  that  it  was  stated  in  debate,  that  when  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  suoeeeded  to  the  office  of  chief  secretary,  he  found  the  BiU  for  intro- 
dudng  the  Insurreetlon  Act  drawn  up,  ready  to  bo  presented  to  parliament,  by  his 
mdeoessor,  Mr.  Elliot.  It  was  stated  on  that  occasion,  that  there  was  good  ground 
Kir  the  introduction  of  that  Bill,  because  the  member  for  Dublin  had  said,  there 
was  .a  FVenoh  party  in  Ireland.  He  thanked  the  right  hon.  gentleman  for  the  credit 
whiohdie  had -given  to  the  government  of  Ireland,  of  not  bavin?  applied  this  law  to 
ths  ipuifioaesof  patronage.    He  agreed  in  the  opinion,  that  Uiere  could  not  be  a 
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more  fUgidons  abase  of  the  power  entrusted  to  the  government  of  Ireland,  than  for 
them  to  have  applied  this  law  to  promote  their  own  influence  or  to  extend  their 
patromupe.  He  snould  think  that  ne  deserved  to  be  visited  with  the  severest  punish- 
ment, if  he  snffered  himself  to  be  made  a  party  to  any  such  transaction.  He  also 
concurred  in  another  opinion  expressed  by  the  rieht  hon.  gentleman,  that  it  was  not 
expedient  to  select  the  persons  who  were  to  put  this  law  in  force,  from  the  district  to 
which  it  was  to  he  applied. 

The  rieht  hon.  gentleman  was  correct  in  supposing  that  many  applications  had 
been  made  to  the  government  of  Ireland  to  put  this  Law  in  force,  but  thev  had 
been  refused,  because  it  was  felt  that  the  strongest  proof  must  be  given,  before 
the  government  ought  to  consent  to  the  application  of  so  strong  a  measure ;  the 
most  indisputable  evidence  ought  to  be  given,  that  the  lives  and  property  of  the  inno- 
cent inhaDitants  were  in  danger,  and  that  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law  were 
insufficient  to  protect  them.  He  could  not,  however,  by  any  means  agree  with 
one  of  the  reasons  urged  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  against  putting  this  law  in 
force,  viz.,  that  it  woidd  give  up  a  Catholic  population  to  the  power  of  an  Orange 
magistracy.  It  was  to  mm  a  subject  of  deep  regret,  to  hear  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  by  such  an  expression,  countenanced  one  of  the  most  wicked  and  inflam- 
matory statements,  with  respect  to  the  Insurrection  Act,  and  its  abuse  by  magis- 
trates, that  had  ever  been  made.  Surely  the  right  hon.  gentleman  must  rememher, 
that  the  law  provided  that  a  king^s  counsel  should  be  sent  from  Dublin  to  assist  at 
the  trial  of  any  persons  accused  under  this  Act,  and  that  if  any  difference  of  opinion 
prevailed  between  the  magistrates  and  the  king^s  counsel,  the  sentence  should  not 
oe  carried  into  execution,  until  all  the  facts  were  laid  before  the  Irish  government. 
He  trusted  that  the  House  would  be  of  opinion,  that  this  provision  afibrded  a 
snfficient  guard  against  the  indulgence  of  those  religious  prejudices  of  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  so  much  afraid,  but  the  possible  operation  of  which,  in 
the  manner  mentioned,  he  never  could  admit. 

He  had  now,  he  believed,  adverted  to  all  the  topics  introduced  into  the  right  hon. 
gentleman^s  speech :  he  wished,  if  he  could  with  regularity,  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  what  had  passed  in  another  place  npon  this  subject,  and  upon  the  speech  of 
a  noble  loid  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  [The  Speaker  said,  it  was  irregular 
to  advert  to  what  had  passed  in  any  other  place.]  Mr.  reel  said,  he  should  bow  to 
that  authority,  and  not  attempt  to  evade  the  order  of  the  House.  He  should  merely 
say,  that  he  had  prepared  a  clause  in  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  a  right 
hon.  baronet,  who  wished  to  g^ve  government  the  power  of  narrowing  the  operation 
of  this  law  stricdy  to  the  offending  spot,  in  order  that  the  innocent  might  not  suffer 
for  the  guilty.  This  clause  was  to  enable  government  to  proclaim  every  part  or 
parts  of  a  county  in  a  state  of  disturbance.  He  concluded  with  thanking  tne  House 
for  its  indulgence,  and  regretting  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  trouble  it  so  long. 

The  motion  for  reading  the  HIl  a  third  time  to-morrow  was  agreed  to. 


ORANGE  ASSOCUTIONS  IN  IRELAND. 
NoTxacBEft  29,  1814. 

Sir  John  Newport  having  moved  for  the  production  of  various  papers  relating  to 
the  Orange  Associations  of  Ireland, — 

Mb.  Pebl  swd,  he  rose  to  second  the  right  hon.  baronet's  motion  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  documents  upon  which  he  had  so  strangely  commented ;  though, 
perhaps,  a  Cedr  doubt  might  oe  entertained,  whether  they  were  of  that  nature  and 
character  which  would  justify  the  House  in  calling  for  tnem.  But,  though  ho  had 
no  objection  to  their  production,  as  he  had  evinced  by  seconding  the  motion,  he 
could  not  avoid  troubling  the  House  with  a  few  observations  upon  the  speech  by 
which  it  had  been  introduced.  He  regretted  very  much,  that  the  right  hon.  bar- 
onet nad  not  stated  more  distinctly  the  grounds  upon  which  his  motion  was  found- 
ed, and  the  object  for  which  it  was  made.  Upon  the  latter  point,  it  was  difficult  to 
form  even  a  guess ;  but  he  confessed,  that  what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon. 
banmetf  had  rather  coofiracieA  an  opinion  which  he  had  before  formed  upon  thlf 
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subject.  It  would  be  recollected,  that  on  a  former  occasion,  the  right  hon.  baronet 
had  complained  that  his  conduct  had  been  misrepresented,  and  that  he  had  been 
accused  of  being  absent  from  his  duty.  The  right  hon.  baronet  had,  indeed,  an 
opportunity  of  exculpating  himself  from  that  imputation;  but  as  the  right  hon. 
baronet  haa  proclaimed  himself  upon  a  former  occasion  to  be  descended  from  one  of 
King  William*8  Dutch  guards,  and  as  he  had  spoken  in  favour  of  the  Peace  Preser- 
Tation  Bill,  he  might  conceive  it  to  be  necessary  to  make  this  motion,  in  order  to 
rescue  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  being  an  Orangeman.  [A  laugh.]  If,  hovr- 
ever,  that  was  not  the  motive  by  which  the  right  hon.  baronet  was  actuated,  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  him  to  guess  at  the  object  which  he  could  propose  tu  himself^ 
by  making  such  a  motion  upon  such  grounds. 

The  speech  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  referred,  he  believed,  to  one  which  he  (Mr. 
Peol)  made  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament.    He  wished  very  much  that  the  right 
hon.  baronet  had  been  in  his  place  upon  that  occasion,  because  it  would  have  saved 
him  the  trouble  of  making  the  present  motion ;  he  would  then  have  been  able  to 
judge  whether  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  given  encouragement  to  societies,  most  unjustly 
described  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  as  societies  ^^  illegally  formed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insulting  and  harassing  their  fellow  subjects."    It  would,  however,  have 
been  but  candid  towards  him,  and  respectful  towards  the  House,  if  the  right  hon. 
baronet,  when  he  preferrd  such  a  charge,  had  stated  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was 
founded — if  he  had  stated  in  what  manner  and  upon  what  occasion  he  (Mr.  Peel) 
had  g^ven  encouragement  to  illegal  societies  formed  for  such  purposes,  or  to  poli- 
tical combinations  of  any  description  or  character,  as  had  been  described.     The 
right  hon.  baronet  had  spoken  generally  of  addresses  presented  to  him  (Mr.  Peel) 
from  Orange  lodges,  and  of  his  answers.     Why  had  not  the  right  hon.  baronet,  in 
support  of  his  charge,  stated  when,  upon  what  occasion,   and  by  whom,  those 
addresses  were  presented  ?  He  had  stated  they  were  published ;  if  they  were,  why 
did  he  not  produce  them  ?   He  had  a  right,  the  House  had  a  right,  to  call  upon  the 
right  hon.  baronet  to  state,  not  generally  and  vaguely,  but  distinctly  and  specifi- 
cally, the  grounds  of  his  charge.     Let  the  right  hon.  baronet,  if  he  thought  pro- 
per, amend  his  motion,  so  as  to  call  for  every  address  that  had  ever  been  presented 
to  him,  in  which  there  was  any  allusion,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  this  subject,  together 
with  his  answers.    He  would  willingly  support  such  an  amendment,  because  he  only 
wished  that  the  charges  which  had  been  made,  should  be  put  in  such  a  shape  as  to 
enable  him  to  meet  them  distinctly.     In  the  course  of  the  lost  session,  an  hon. 
baronet  (member  for  the  Queen*s  County),  presented  to  the  House  some  petitions 
respecting  Orange  societies,  but  before  he  presented  them,  he  conmiunicated  his 
intention  to  him  (Mr.  Peel.)    He  thanked  the  hon.  baronet  for  his  courtesy,  but 
expressed  his  regret  that  he  should  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  bring  forward  such  a 
subject.    The  hon.  baronet  did  present  the  petitions,  and  he  (Mr.  Peel)  took  that 
opportunity  of  stating  clearly,  and  without  reserve,  his  opinions  upon  the  subject,  in 
onier  to  remove  some  misapprehension  which  prevailed ;  and  he  also  made  some 
observations  upon  the  petitions  themselves ;  he  showed  to  the  House,  that  though 
they  purported  to  come  from  persons  of  all  religious  persuasions,  yet  that  many  of 
the  signatures  were  written  by  the  same  person  ;  one  particular  instance  he  pointed 
out,  where  ninety-eight  or  ninety-nine  names  consecutively  were  in  the  same  hand- 
writing.   What  he  stated  upon  that  occasion,  if  necessarv,  he  would  now  repeat. 
He  had  never  spoken  a  word,  or  written  a  line  upon  it,  which  he  was  desirous  to 
retract.    If  the  principles  and  conduct  of  any  body  of  men  were  misrepresented, 
nothing  should  deter  him  from  rising  to  point  out  the  misrepresentation,  and  to  vin- 
dicate them  from  unmerited  charges :  persons  might  disapprove  of  the  principle  of 
all  combinations,  but  they  ought,  in  conmion  justice,  to  draw  a  distinction,  where  a 
dbtinction  existed,  and  not  confound  the  associations  of  the  loyal  with  other  asso- 
ciations of  a  very  different  character. 

After  making  the  statement,  which,  upon  that  occasion,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
make,  he  would  ask  the  House,  whether  it  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  the 
right  hon.  baronet  in  the  language  which  he  had  used  upon  this  occasion  ?  He 
would  ask  every  gentleman  who  heard  him  upon  the  occasion  to  which  he  referred, 
whether  the  sentiments  which  he  then  expressed  were  such  as  were  likely  to  come 
from  a  person  who  wished  to  encourage  and  promote  party  feeling  and  religioas  aiii* 
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mosity.  Upon  his  return  to  Ireland,  at  the  conolufion  of  the  lession,  he  received 
IVom  the  grand  Jory  of  the  couotv  of  Fermanagh^  an  address,  expressing  their  appro- 
bation of  his  parliamentary  conduct,  and  a  confidence  in  him,  with  which  he  was 
highly  gratified,  and  which  he  should  be  ever  anxious  to  merit  and  retain.  To  that 
address  he  would  read  his  answer,  as  it  was  for  the  present  purpose  the  most  im- 
portant ;  and  he  b^^ged  that  the  House  would  recoUect,  that  the  right  hon.  baronet 
had  grounded  his  modon  upon  what  he  stated  he  had  seen  published  in  the  news- 
papers. [Here  Mr.  Peel  read  his  answer  to  the  address.]  lliis  was  the  document, 
for  there  was  no  other  upon  which  the  right  hon.  baronet  thought  himself  war- 
ranted in  making,  in  face  of  the  House,  the  statement  they  bad  just  heard.  He  would 
now  ask  the  right  hon.  baronet,  whether  he  thought  bis  assertion  was  well  founded  ? 
He  firmly  believed  there  was  no  other  document  in  existence  upon  this  subject,  and 
that  be  had  never  received  and  answered  any  other  address  of  a  similar  nature,  ex- 
cept one  from  the  corporation  of  Dublin,  which  contained  a  remote  allusion  to 
the  same  subject,  to  which  he  would  read  his  answer.  [Mr.  Peel  here  read  the 
answer.]  The  House  was  now  in  possession  of  all  the  documents  upon  which  the 
right  hon.  baronet  had  founded  his  charge,  lliere  was  not  another  document  in 
existence  that  he  could  recollect.  If,  however,  he  should  turn  out  to  be  mistaken — 
if  he  should,  upon  a  minute  search,  find  any  paper  relating  to  this  subject,  he 
promised  the  right  hon.  baronet  it  should  be  produced ;  but  he  was  as  confident  as  he 
could  be  of  any  one  thing  that  depended  upon  memoir,  that  no  such  paper  fisted. 
As  to  addresses  from  Orange  lodges,  with  answers  m>m  him,  he  most  positively 
denied  the  fact ;  and  he  again  called  upon  the  right  hon.  baronet  to  state  the  g^nnos 
open  which  he  made  that  assertion.  But  he  begged  distinctly  to  be  understood, 
that  while  he  denied  the  existence  of  all  such  documents  as  those  to  which  the 
right  hon.  baronet  had  alluded,  he  by  no  means  wished  to  retract  a  single  sentiment, 
or  a  single  word,  which  he  had  uttered  any  time  upon  this  subject.  It  was  one  upon 
which,  for  obvious  reasons,  he  did  not  wish  to  create  discussion :  the  only  time  he 
had  ever  referred  to  it  was,  when  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  H.  Pamell)  presented  the 
petitions  last  session ;  and  he  then  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  publicly  and  distinctly,  to  avow 
nis  sentiments.  Whether  he  had  had  recourse  to  any  secret  and  unworthy  means  of 
sopporttng  privately  what  he  did  not  avow  publicly,  he  would  leave  the  House  to 
judge  from  the  whole  of  his  character  and  conduct. 

He  could  not  help  observing  that,  when  the  nature  of  the  office  which  he  held, 
and  the  number  of  transactions  in  which  he  must  necessarily  be  engaged  were  oon- 
ridered,  and  when  the  right  hon.  baronet*s  vigilance  and  activity  of  investigation 
were  also  considered,  it  was  most  singular,  that  not  one  single  act  of  the  Lrish 
government  iras  produced,  to  give  countenance  to  the  motion  which  the  right 
hon.  baronet  had  thought  proper  to  make.  He  most  sincerely  wished  (if  it  could 
be  done  consistently  wim  propriety)  that  every  document  existing,  public  or  private, 
relating  in  an^  manner  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland  by  the  govern- 
ment with  which  he  now  acted,  or  to  any  subject  upon  which  party  feeling  might  be 
supposed  to  operate,  could  be  laid  before  that  House ;  they  would  sJTord  the  best  an- 
swer to  the  insinuations  that  were  sometimes  thrown  out.  He  would  defy  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  or  any  other  gentleman,  to  produce  any  one  act  of  the  Irish 
government,  to  which  the  imputation  of  unfair  pn^udice  or  partiality  could  fairiy  be 
attached.  He  wished  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  brought  forward  his  motion  in 
some  more  tangible,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  in  some  less  ludicrous  shape. 

The  right  hon.  baronet  had  stated,  that  for  some  time  after  a  very  strong  opinion 
had  been  expressed  in  that  House  respecting  the  illegality  and  impropriety  of 
Orangd  societies,  their  ardour  had  abated ;  but  after  what  paiased  towards  the  dose 
of  last  session,  it  had  again  blazed  forth  with  new  vigour.  Now,  the  fact,  he 
beUeved,  was  directly  the  reverse ;  for  if  he  was  not  ver^  much  misinformed,  and 
he  hoped  he  was  not,  the  societies,  called  Orange  societies,  were  no  longer  confe- 
derated together  by  any  oath,  not  even  by  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  right  hon. 
baronet  h^  adverted  to  the  conduct  of  the  grand  jury  of  Fermanagh,  respecting  the 
appointment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Chaplain,  and  had  asserted,  that  they  acted  con- 
trary to  law.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that  that  subject  would  have  been  brought 
forward  in  the  last  session,  and  had  then  looked  into  the  particulars  of  the  case,  and 
was  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  discussion.    He  believed  tne  &ct  was,  that  by  the  Act 
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of  ISIQ,  llieigntud  juries  were  empowered  to  i^pouit  Protestant,  BoniMi  Catholi<u 
{gad  Presbyterian  Chaplains  to  the  county  eao),  and  that,  in  the  case  of  Fermanagh, 
H  difference  arose  l>etween  the  titular  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  the  grand  jury, 
respecting  the  individual  apj^inted  by  the  grand  jury.  But  here  again  he  wished 
that  the  right  hon.  baronet,  instead  of  general  assertions,  had  stated  in  what  manner 
it  was  that  the  grand  jiuy  of  that  county  had  acted  contrary  to  law.  He  would  not 
now  trespass  upon  the  House  any  longer ;  he  had  felt  it  necessary  to  say  thus  much 
in  answer  to  tne  charge  preferred  l}y  the  right  hon.  baronet,  but  he  begged  to 
repeat,  that  he  did  not  retract  one  woni  he  had  ever  uttered  respecting  those  socte« 
ties  of  which  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  complained.  He  should  now  sit  down, 
expressing  bos  hope  that  the  right  hon.  baronet  would  feel  himself  bound  to  state 
more  distmctjy  whoi  were  the  grounds  which  induced  him  to  prefer  such  chaiges, 
and  to  make  such  a  motion. 

At  the  plose  of  the  debate,  Mb.  Peel  admitted,  that  some  abuses  had  arisen  from 
these  associations.  It  appeared  now,  that  the  right  hon.  baronet  rested  his  motion 
entii^y  on  a  paragraph  which  he  had  cut  out  of  a  paper,  and  afterwards  mislaid. 
The  business  of  secretary  in  Ireland  was  so  great,  extending  to  all  the  departments 
of  the  state,  that  it  might  be  possible  that  some  address  m^ht  have  been  sent  to 
him,  which  had  escaped  his  recollection.  He  would,  however,  expressly  declare, 
that  he  did  not  recolleot  any  address  that  was  ever  sent  to  him  from  any  Orans^ 
ftffB5?fiffrfiftn  in  Ireland.  He  was  ready,  however,  to  make  eveiy  search ;  and  woiud 
promise,  that  if  any  such  paper  could  be  found,  it  should  be  produced.  He  remem- 
bered thiat  there  was  a  volunteer  corns  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  mostly  Orangemen, 
who,  in  the  exuberance  of  their  loyalty,  committed  some  excesses  on  the  4th  of  No- 
Tember  last :  that  corps  had  been  since  disbanded. 

T4ie  motion  for  the  pikers  was  carried. 


IRISH  LAW  OiFFICES. 
WkT  26,   1815. 

On  the  motion  for  the  second^  reading  of  Sir  John  Newport*s  BiQ,  to  r^^iilate 
the  fees  and  omoluroents  of  certain  offices  of  the  Ck)urts  of  Law  in  Ireland,  after  the 
4lelermination  of  the  then  existing  grants  thereof  respectively, — 

Mb.  Febl  rose,  and  said  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  onpose  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill,  and  he  trusted  he  should  be  able  to  sausfy  the  House  c^  the  propriety 
*of  refusing  to  assent  to  the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  The  measure  then 
before  the  House  purported  to  be  a  bill  to  regelate  the  fees  and  emoluments  of 
oertain  law  offices  in  Ireland ;  and  the  reason  statod  by  the  right  hon.  baronet  for 
inlroduaing  it  was,  that  the  amount  of  those  fees  and  emoluments  was  greater  than 
4he  nature  of  the  situations  called  fbr^  and  that  the  Legislature  had  already  inter- 
-feredon  oasee-of  a  similar  kind.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  the  rigbt  hon.  baronet 
referred  to  two  bttls,  which  had  passed  that  Housq,  the  one  introduced  in  1810,  the 
other  in  181^.  On  these  two  bms  the  right  hon.  baronet  founded  the  propriety  of 
•bringing  in  the  measuro  then  before  the  House ;  and  he  begged  to  state  the  nature 
of  those  bills.  The  £rst  was  broug^ht  forward  bv  the  rifht  non.  ^^entleman  (Mr. 
Wellesley  Pole)  who  preceded  him  in  the  office  of  chief  Secrotaiy  for  Ireland ;  and 
the  right  hon.  baronet  had  given  to  his  measuro  the  same  title  as  that  given  to  the 
Bill  9  his  right  hon.  friend,  but  its  provisions  were  entirely  difierentThe  Bill  o 
1810  went  mmly  to  regulate  the  emoluments  of  offices ;  but  that  of  the  ri^ht  hon 
baronet  not  only  went  to  regulate  iees,  but  to  alter  the  tenuro  on  which  the  office, 
specified  were  held,  and  to  prevent  the  Crown  from  granting  them  on  the  same 
luincinile  by  whioh  those  jpprants  were  at  present  regulated.  It  went  diroctly  to 
•firoviaQ,  tlutt  the  duties  of  those  offices  should  no  longer  be  performed  by  deputy, 
Jbot  that  th^  should  in  futuro  be  executed  by  the  parties  tliemselves.  Now,  the 
Ball  of  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  W.  Pole)  provided  for  the  appointment  of  deputies, 
who  should  rotuvn  to  the  Treasury  the  amount  of  lees  taken  by  their  principals.  The 
locoad  Bill  was  introduced  by  an  hon.  gentleman  on  the  floor  (Mr.  Bankcs). 
Thai  Bill  was  Ua  the  purpose  of  abolishing  sinecure  offices,  jtfid  offices  jperformwi 
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\ij  deputy :  and  the  title  of  this  BOl  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  much  more  appli- 
WJle  to  tne  measure  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  than  that  which  he  Had  chosen. 
The  ri|^t  hon.  l>aronet^s  Bill,  however,  differed  materially  from  that  o^  the  hon. 
member  for  Corfe  Castle.  In  each  Instance,  it  was  true,  certain  offices  were  to  be 
abolished  in  the  same  way ;  but  the  preamble  of  the  BiU  introduced  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Corfe  Castle  Bet  forth,  th^  it  was  expedient,  after  giving  to  ms  Mj^esty 
the  means  of  rewarding  meritorious  services,  to  abolish  all  offices  of  a  specified 
desctiption.  Kow,  the  right  hon.  baronet  could  not  sa^  that  he  had  accompanied 
his  Bm  for  the  abolition  of  certain  offices  therein  mentioned,  Which  were  in  the  gift 
of  the  Crown,  with  any  predion  by  which  the  Crown  would  be  recompensed  for 
the  loss  it  would  sustain  if  his  Bill  were  carried.  The  House  would  therefore  per- 
ceive, that  the  two  bills  to  which  the  right  hon.  baronet  referred,  as  sancdoning  the 
measure  proposed  by  him,  were.  In  fact,  materially  diflbrent  from  it  "Mr.  Peel  then 
proceeded  to  animac(vert  on  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  baronet,  in  precipitating  this 
Bill,  at  the  very  time  that  commissioners  appointed  by  the  House,  in  consequence 
of  his  own  motion,  were  occupied  in  inquuring  into  the  fees  and  emoluments 
attached  to  some  of  those  veiy  offices  which  ms  Bill  was  intended  to  abolish. 
Without  waiting  for  the  report  of  those  commissioners,  he  thought  himself  com- 
petent to  bring  in  a  bill  to  make  alterations  of  a  most  extensive  kind.  Surely  it 
would  have  been  more  consistent,  if,  before  the  right  hon.  baronet  proceeded,  he 
bad  waited  for  the  report  of  those  commissioners,  appointed  at  his  own  request, 
instead  of  proposing  a  meastire  that  went  to  regulate  the  fees  in  four  of  the  prin^ 
dpal  law  offices  in  Ireland. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mb.  Pbbl  said,  that  after  the  e]q>lanation  given  on 
the  subject  of  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Pleas,  and  after  the  private  communication 
made  to  the  ritfht  hon.  baronet  on  the  subject,  he  was  astonished  that  it  should 
again  be  noticed.  As  to  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper,  it  became  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Westmeath.  It  could  not  be  reckoned  amongst  the  offices 
of  great  emolument,  as  it  only  produced  about  £1,600  per  annum.  In  disposing 
of  it,  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  fetter  the  discretion  of  the  Irish  government. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Tesey  Fitzgerald's  amendment,  "  thdt  the  Bill  be  read 
a  second  time  this  day  six  months.**  For  the  amendment,  63 ;  against  it,  43 ;  ma- 
jority, 20 ;  consequently  the  .^ill  was  lost. 
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Mat  30,  1915. 

Sir  Henry  PameU,  having  presented  a  petition,  signed  by  6000  persons  from  his 
Majesty's  ^man  Catholic  subjects  in  York,  Birmingham,  Norwioh,  &c.,  praying 
for  an  unqualified  emancipation  from  all  civil  and  military  disqualifications  under 
which  thev  laboured,  moved  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to  take  the  sutrject 
into  consicleration. 

Several  members  having  spoken  at  great  length  on  the  suljedt, — 
BIb.  Peel  said,  that  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  House  it  was  due  that  the 
modon  for  going  into  a  committee  should  be  resisted.  If  an  attempt  at  arrangement 
could  only  be  productive  of  dissatisfaction  and  disunioUf  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  House  should  proceed  to  legislate  on  the  subject ;  and  on  this  ground  it  was 
material  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  feeling  among  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  as  that 
feeling  was  to  be  collected  from  the  declarations  of  persons  who  possessed  the  con- 
fidence of  that  body.  The  hon.  baronet  who  moved  the  Resolutions  bad  said,  that 
by  repealing  the  laws  obnoxious  to  them,  the  House  would  obtain  the  gratitude 
of  the  Irish  Catholics.  The  hon.  baronet  should  have  been  the  last  person  to  talk 
of  the  gratitude  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  when  he  reflected  on  the  circumstances  under 
which  ne  himself  had  been  induced  to  present  their  petition  to  the  House.  Mr. 
Peel  said,  he  should  b^  the  attention  of^the  House  to  some  facts,  which  he  should 
state  principally  from  printed  documents,  illustrative  of  the  conduct  of  that  body  of 
men  by  whom  the  petition  to  the  House  had  been  drawn  up,  aud  of  the  teniper  in 
wUdi  U  was  probable  that  ax^  concession  would  be  reoeived  by  them,  and  by  tht 
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Catholics  in  general.  It  had  heen  8fdd  bj  the  hon.  baronet,  that  the  object  was  so 
grreat  that  they  should  not  *^  squabble,"  to  use  his  own  words,  about  securities ;  but 
Uiey  might  see,  from  the  facts  which  he  would  state,  what  was  the  securitj  which 
was  to  he  looked  for  from  the  feelings  of  the  Catholics  themselves.  The  newspapers 
most  in  the  confidence  of  the  Catholic  body,  had  given,  imder  the  title  of  ''  The 
Catholic  Association,*'  an  account  of  a  meetin^^  of  that  body  in  Capel-street,  in  which 
Mr.  O'ConneU  reported  that  he  had  waited  with  the  rest  of  a  sub-committee  on  Sir 
H.  Pamell,  who  with  promptness  and  cheerfulness  had  undertaken  to  present  their 
petition.  [Sir  H.  Pamell  observed,  that  the  House  was  not  to  trust  the  correctness 
of  these  reports.]  Mr.  Feel  continued,  that  as  a  doubt  was  thrown  upon  the  cor- 
rectness of  that  account,  he  should  immediately  cast  it  aside,  as  he  did  not  attach 
much  importance  to  it,  and  should  merelv  assume,  which  he  believed  no  one  would 
deny,  that  the  hon.  baronet  had  been  induced  by  that  body  to  present  the  petition, 
and  to  propose  the  Resolutions  which  he  had  circulated.  He  should  proceed  to 
mention  the  circumstances  under  which  this  body  originated.  In  1811,  it  was  de- 
termined by  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  that  a  body  should  be  formed,  consisting  of  the 
Catholic  peers,  sons  of  peers,  and  baronets,  and  the  remaining  members  of  the 
committee  of  1793,  together  with  representatives  from  each  parish  and  town,  which 
body  was  entrusted  with  the  Catholic  affairs,  as  far  as  repranled  petitions  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  forwarding  the  object  of  those  petitions.  Two  members  of  this  body 
were  arrested,  for  having  been  present  at  the  elections,  which  was  illegal  by  the 
Convention  Law,  were  prosecuted,  and  found  guilty.  The  body  was  then  in 
appearance  dissolved ;  but  an  aggregate  meeting  was  cidled,  at  which  it  was  resolved, 
that  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Convention  had  the  confidence  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  and  a  petition  was  agreed  on  to  the  Prince  Regent,  complaining  of  infrac- 
tions of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Wellesley  Pole).  An  Address  was  prepared,  and  read  to  all  the  members  of  the 
former  body,  who  accordingly  met  and  continued  to  meet,  till  in  the  last  year  it 
was  dissolved  by  the  Lord-heutenant  in  Council,  who  by  a  proclamation  declared  it 
illegal.  The  Catholic  Conmiittee  was  thus,  as  the  Convention  had  been,  in  appear- 
ance dissolved.  An  aggregate  meeting,  however,  was  again  held,  and  a  resolution 
was  adopted,  recommending  to  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Board  to  form  a 
voluntary  association.  A  body  was  formed  of  the  members  of  two  bodies,  one  of 
which  had  been  declared  to  be  illegal  by  a  Judicial  sentence,  and  the  other  by  a 
proclamation ;  and  by  this  association  was  the  present  Petition  to  Parliament,  and 
the  Resolutions  drawn  up  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  Every  one 
acquainted  with  the  internal  state  of  Ireland  must  have  known  the  effect  which  the 
existence  of  these  bodies  had  produced,  or  whether  they  could  augur  any  thing  of 
peace  or  concord  from  the  members  who  formed  part  of  the  voluntary  association. 
They  would  recollect  their  interference  in  the  right  of  election  by  which  those 
Catholics  who  had  not  voted  at  the  last  general  election  in  favour  of  the  advocates 
of  the  Catholic  claims  had  lost  the  confidence  of  their  Catholic  fellow-subjects : — 
they  would  recollect  the  project  of  parochial  subscriptions,  by  which  power  was 
given  to  call  on  everjr  householder  for  lOd.  or  a  larger  sum,  to  defray  the  expense  of 
the  petitions  to  Parliament,  and  by  which  it  was  ordered  that  those  who  had  *' re- 
fused to  pay,*^  should  have  those  words  written  against  their  names  : — they  would 
remember  that  a  circular  was  sent  to  every  meml^r  of  the  body  to  invite  them  to 
meet  on  the  first  and  third  Saturday  of  every  month,  because  they  were  apprehen- 
sive that  a  religious  persecution  was  about  to  recommence  in  Ireland.  It  was  that 
body  also  which  took  on  itself  to  inquire  into  alleg^  injuries  to  some  Catholic 
soldiers ;  and  it  was  in  that  bodjr  that  it  vras  proposed  to  appoint  ambassadors  to 
the  Spanish  Cortes,  to  beg  their  interference  with  the  government  of  this  country 
It  was  that  body  that  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  means  by  wldch 
the  suffering  Catholics  of  Monaghan  could  best  be  supported  by  legal  means.  The 
present  association,  to  the  honour  of  the  former  bodies,  was  not  composed  of  all 
the  members  of  those  bodies,  but  of  their  leading  and  most  violent  members.  How 
far,  then,  were  the  peace  and  honour  of  the  United  Kingdom  likely  to  be  supported 
by  such  a  body  ?  That  question  might  be  answered  by  every  member  of  the  grand 
Juries,  who  had  almost  unanimously  attributed  to  that  body  the  disturbed  state  of 
their  counties.    Was  the  House,  then,  to  accept  Resolutions  dictated  by  this  body  f 
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Biit  it  wfes  said  by  some,  that  the  House  might  gnnt  a  part  of  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics,  under  the  restrictions  which  might  be  thought  necessary ;  but  to  this  the 
Catholics  replikl,  ^^  We  will  not  thank  you — we  will  resist  a  partial  reped,  or  a 
repeal  which  gives  you  any  security.^  The  BiU  which  the  hon.  baronet  intended 
to  introduce,  would  have  me  effect  of  separating  Ireland  from  Great  Britain  ;  but 
if  a  difibrent  bill  were  to  be  brought  in,  they  should  first  hear  the  terms  in  which 
the  Bill  of  1813  was  spoken  of  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Board, 
which  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  passing  thanks  to  the  Catholic  prelates  for  their 
opposition  to  that  Bill.  [Sir  H.  Pamell  here  agun  wished  to  observe  on  the  inac- 
curacy of  the  accounts  which  had  been  given  of  his  interview  with  the  sub-com- 
mittee.] Mr.  Peel  observed,  that  the  passage  which  he  was  about  to  read  did  not 
refer  to  any  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  baronet,  but  of  a  gentleman  (Mr. 
O'Connell)  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  Catholics  in  a  greater  degree 
tiian  any  other  person,  and  who  had  the  votes  of  every  individual  of  the  associa- 
tion for  his  appointment  to  the  sub-conmiittee,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  At 
every  meeting  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  the  thanks  of  the  body  to  Mr.  O^Connell 
were  among  their  resolutions.  The  opinion  of  a  person  who  seemed  thus  to  repre- 
sent the  opinions  of  the  Catholic  body  was  of  some  importance ;  and  the  more  so, 
because  he  had  drawn  up  the  present  Resolutions  and  the  Bill,  which,  to  save  the 
Parliament  the  trouble  of  legislation,  had  been  drawn  up  and  previously  circulated, 
and  which  the  Catholics  presented  as  the  only  measure  they  would  have.  [Hear  i 
from  some  members  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House.]  K  the  hon.  members 
thought  a  different  bill  might  be  brought  in,  they  might  hear  in  what  terms  the 
Bin  of  1818  was  described  by  Mr.  O'Connell— "  It  is  impossible,"  he  savs,  *'  that 
you  should  bear  the  name  and  form  of  Irishmen,  and  not  abhor  that  absurd  and 
mischievous  Bill.  You  need  not  be  warned  that  vou  should  confide  in  your  mem- 
bers, &c*'  Then,  alluding  to  the  cheer  with  which  the  report  of  the  contested 
elanse  in  the  Bill  of  1813  being  lost  was  received,  he  says,  *^  That  ruffian  shout  of 
English  insolence  mav  be  the  last  outrage  on  poor  fallen  degraded  Ireland.  The  day- 
star  of  her  liberty  wiU  arise  *'  (in  the  shape  of  the  Bill  which  the  hon.  baronet  would 
propose).  *^  This  last  insult  is  indelibly  fixed  in  the  mind  of  every  Irish  Catholic, 
and,  though  it  may  be  foigiven,  it  cannot  be  forgotten.*'  Such  language  augured 
the  impossibility  of  any  conciliatory  arrangement  The  Bill,  however,  which  was 
brought  in  was  described  as  a  bill  to  bury  all  animosities,  and  unite  all  the  subjects 
of  bis  Mi^ty  in  defence  of  the  empire. — ^If  the  justice  of  the  proposition  submitted 
to  the  House  were  indisputable,  he  would  admit  that  the  conduct  of  the  parties 
upon  whose  petition  this  proposition  was  grounded,  would  be  a  matter  of  no  account 
But  when  the  conciliation  of  these  parties  was  the  avowed  object,  that  conduct 
was  a  material  subject  of  consideration.  From  the  celebrated  speech  of  that  cele- 
brated orator,  Dr.  Dromgoole,  in  1813,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Catholics,  from  whom 
this  petition  emanated,  it  appeared  that  no  such  securities  as  had  been  submitted 
to  that  House  in  the  course  of  that  year,  could  be  at  all  acceded  to,  consistentlpr 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church.  And  how  did  this 
curator  describe  the  Protestant  religion,  in  an  authorized  publication  of  his  speech  ? 
Why,  that  the  Protestant  religion,  if  supported  by  Heaven,  required  no  human  aid ; 
bat  that,  if  not  so  supported,  no  laws  could  sustain  it ;  for  it  must  have  been  built 
upon  a  sandy  foundation,  and  had  lasted  as  long  as  any  other  novel^.  This  speech 
prefaced  the  Resolutions  of  the  Catholic  meeting,  by  which  the  Bill  brought  before 
the  House  in  1813  was  marked  with  the  most  decided  disapprobation,  especially  as 
to  the  proposition  brought  forward  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  Establishment. 
With  those  Resolutions,  too,  the  declaration  of  the  Irish  prelates  in  1813  entirely 
eoDcmrred.  Nay,  this  ecclesiastical  assembly  voted  thanks  to  Dr.  Milner,  whom 
they  called  the  unwearied,  incorruptible,  and  able  agent  of  the  Catholic  cause.  With 
ihue  proceedings  in  the  recollection  of  the  House,  he  asked,  whether  any  candid 
man  could  calculate  that  any  measure  the  House  was  likely  to  adopt,  would  give 
aatisfiietion  to,  or  excite  the  gratitude  of  the  Catholic  body  of  Ireland  ?  Such  a 
ealeolation  would  indeed  be  quite  idle,  as  must  be  evident  from  the  instances  which 
he  bad  cited.  Upon  the  minds  of  those  gentlemen  who  had,  in  1813,  declared  their 
opectation  that  the  discussion  on  that  occasion  would  be  final,  as  explanatory  of  the 
of  the  Bouae,  be  trusted  that  this  consideration  would  have  its  due  effect. 
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On  the  wbole,  seeing  tbat'no  ai^ngemeot  was  Kkelyto  take-pkce  ^at  omM  pmmiM 
die  c(mciliatir)n  of  die  pedtioners,  if  their  wishes  were  to  be  judgedof  from  their  own 
language,  he  could  not  accede  to  the  proposed  committee. 

Ailer  an  extended  debate,  Sir  Hen^  rtoielFs  modon  was  lost,  on  a  division,  by 
^8  against  147 ;  mi^brity,  81. 


EDUCATION  m  IRELAND. 

The  Htrase  having  resolved  itself  ihto  a  Committtee  of  Ways  and  Means,  Mr, 
Vesey  Fitzgerald,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Irish  ESitchequcr,  brought  forward  the  Irish 
Budget ;  and;  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  the  hon.  gentleman  enlarged  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  educadbn  of  the  poor. 

In  the  debate  which  ensued,  Mn.  Pbel  observed  that,  after  the  luminous  ex- 
position which  had  been  made  by  his  right  hon.  fmnd,  it  would  be  quite  unneoes- 
sary  for  him  to  intrude  upon  tne  committee  at  any  length  on  the  question  befbre 
them.  There  was  onepoint,  however,  on  which  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  make 
a  few  observations.  No  man  could  be  more  sensible  than  himsdf  of  the  advBn*> 
tages  that  would  result  to  Ireland,  from  the  general  diffhsion  of  education.  In 
making  that  statement  he  wished  to  be  understood,  that  the  benefit  ought  to  be 
restricted  to  no  particular  sect — no  distinction  whatever  ought  to  be  obsei*«red.  Hfe 
was  confident  that  it  was  the  only  measure  to  which  Parliament  could  look  fbr  the 
ihtroductibn  of  habits  of  industry  and  moraJity  among  the  lower  orders  in  Ir^nd ; 
and  when  they  considered  the  avidity  which,  to  their  infinite  credit,  was  shown  by 
die  lower  orders  of  the  population  of  Ireland  to  avail  themselves  of  any  means  of 
instruction  that  were  afforded  them,  it  would  be  a  reflection  on  Parliament,  if  by 
any  ill-judged  and  miserable  parsimony  such  means  were  withheld.  It  had  been  his 
misfortune,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty,  to  be  compelled  to  introduce  into 
tlat  House  measures  of  a  temporary  nature  to  remedy  existing  evils  in  Ireland. 
But  in  doing  so  he  was  satisfied  that  those  measures  must  of  necessity  be  temporary, 
and  that  they  could  weigh  nothing  in  the  scale  compared'  with  the  duntion  and 
effect  of  measures  of  a  more  general  nature.  After  adverting  to  the  previous  reports 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  existing  abuses  in  Ireland^  and  to 
the  legislative  measures  tliat  had  been  founded  on  them,  he  remarked,  that  the  last 
report  of  those  commissioners  suggested  a  general  plan  fbr  educating  the  poor  in 
that  country.  The  reason  which  had  induced  him  to  forbear  fk»m  introducing  that 
plan  to  Parliament  in  the  shape  of  a  Bill,  was  not  any  insensibility  to  the  advimtiige 
of  general  education,  but  an  apprehension  that  the  plan  of  education  advised  by  the 
commissioners  would  not  be  advantageous.  The  report  recommended  that  the  Loid^ 
lieutenant  should  appoint  commissioners  fbr  the  superintendence  of  the  education. 
Now,  he  was  afVaid  that  diis  direct  interference  of  the  Executive  Govemment^¥Mmld 
tend  to  excite  jealousies  that  would  counteract  the  benefits  that  might  otherwiK 
be  expected  from  the  measure.  After  due  deliberation,  dierefore,  he  fblt  himself 
fhlly  warranted  in  fbrbearing  to  introduce  to  Parliament  the  system  recommended 
by  the  commissioners.  lie  conceived,  however,  that  the  vote  which  hift  right  hon. 
friend  meant  to  propose,  would  by  no  means  involve  the  evils  which  he  had  Jost 
described.  He  was  convinced,  and  he  avowed  it  without  hesitation  or  reserve,  that 
the  only  rational  plan  of  education  in  Ireland,  was  one  which  should  be  extended 
ihipartially  to  children  of  all  religious  persuasions — one  which  did  not  prof^  to 
make  converts— one  which,  while  it  imparted  general  religious  ibsCAiotion,  left  those 
who  were  its  objects  to  obtain  their  particular  religions  discipline  elsewhere— >[Hear, 
hear].  On  thfa  subject  it  was  unnecessary  fbr  him  to  dilkte.  The  days  were  p«Med 
when  there  existed  a  prejudice  against  the  general  education  of  the  poor.  Con- 
clusive proofs  had  been  afforded  diat  the  manners,  character,  and  habits  of  a  people 
were  improved  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  mem  by 
a  rational  education.  One  argument  which  had  been  urged  against  this  libeml 
system  in  Ireluid^  appeared  to  hitai  to  prove  direcdy  the  reverse  of  that  wbiohit  wms 
intended  to  establish.    1^  had  been  ssld,  t^t  in  tthaes  of  puUS^  agifkrtlott>  hi-  tUM 
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tti»  sdfoolmtttert  fiadi  bj  fheif  influence  amcmg  the  IVnrer  orders,  mate* 
^ally  ooiitribtttod  to>  the  evils  of  those  tStaes.  But  to  what  was  that  influence  to  be 
asaribed,  bat  to  liieir  greatef  informatum  ?  If  the  lower  orders,  instead  of  bein^ 
kept  in  extMine  ignonmoe,  were  allowed  tbe  means  of  obtaining  information,  they 
would  not  so  easily  be  operated  upon  and  misled.  To  the  slow  and*  gradual  progress 
of  reform  among  the  people  of  Ireland,  Parliament  must  Ibok  fbr  a  mirablo  improve- 
ment in  their  character ;  and  he  could  not  conceive  a  more  certain  mode  of  efiecting 
this  mort  important  olgect,  than  by  adopting' a  Judicious  plan  of  general  education. 

Later  in  the  evening, — 

Mb.  Psel  stated,  as  a  proof  of  the  imparfial'  dlflb^n  of  education  to  all  sects  in 
L«land,  that  when  Dr.  Bell  repaired  to  that  country  a  short  time  since,  and  the 
children  were  examined  before  him  to  show  their  progress  in  reading,  some  of  tbem 
mfosed  to  read  in  any  other  Testament  than  their  own,  and  the  schoolmasters  stated, 
tbat  they  never  eheoked  this  independence,  and  never  interfered  with  the  sentiments 
and  persuaaiott  of  their  scholars. 


ORANGE  SOCIETIES  IN  IRELAND. 
Jtmr  4,  iai5. 

In  the  debate  on  Sir  Henry  Pamell's  motion,  fbr  an  address  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
pn^ing  that  his  Royal  Highness  would  be  pleased  to  institute  a  commiission  of  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  and  character  of  certain  societies,  called  Orange  Lodges,  in 
Ireland,*' 

Mm.  PazL  said,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  detain  the  House  long  in  showing 
that^  even  if  the  f^ct^  were  true  which  the  hon.  baronet  stated,  no  good  could  po&- 
^ly  arise  firom  the  agitation  of  the  present  subject  It  was  wholly  inexpedient,  and 
its  introduction  at  this  moment  highly  injurious.  He  gave  ftdl  credit  to  the  con- 
sistency of  the  hon.  baronet,  in  thus  Dringing  forward'  his  motion ;  at  aQ  events, 
the  charge  of  precipitation  would  be  tlie  last  which  he  would  adduce  against  IvnL 
for  it  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  his  system  to  make  this  motion  at  so  late  a  period  of 
Ae  sesnon,  as  to  enable  him  to  male  a  speech,  without,  at  the  same  time,, incurring 
tii'e  risk  of  creating  the  injurious  effect  which  the  adoption  of  his  motion  was  calf 
culated  to  produce.  This  had  been  the  practice  of  the  hon.  baronet  during  the  last 
throe  years,  for  he  allowed  the  House  almost  to  terminate  its  sitting  before  he  gave 
notice  of  lids  usual  motion  on  this  subject.  But  what  good  could  arisi^  from  the 
adoption  of  his  proposition?  Wl:at  effect  could  it  produce?  The  House  was,  for- 
sooth, to  appoint  an  extraordinary  commission,  to  inquire  into  what? — why^  into  the 
truth  of  certain  facts  which  were  loosely  alleged  in  a  petition,  and  into  the  truth  or 
incorrectness  of  the  opinions  of  a  learned  judge.  If  this  commission  were  insti- 
tuted, it  would  only  operate  to  the  exasperation  of  irritations  which  were  already 
too  much  to  be  lamented.  In  that  case  ticy  would  only  have  appointed.commis- 
stoners  to  receive  the  exaggerated  details  of  both  parties,  and  to  review  judicial 
cases  which  Had  already  received  the  formal  decision  of  the  law.  The  hon.  baronet 
had,  in  fact,  himself  shovm  the  absurdity  of  his  motion ;  for  he  had,  upon  the 
authority  or  the  two  judges,  declared,  that  the  law  was  quite  dear  on  the  point, 
and  that  from  a  book  which  he  conceived  authority,  those  Societies  were  exposed 
to  its  penalties.  If  these  points  were  so  clearly  established,  it  followed,  of  course, 
there  vras  no  necessity  for  the  motion,  as  the  existing  powers  were  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  suppressing  the  evil.  Besides,  the  Crown  could  only  empower  Uie 
committee  to  inquire,  not  to  punish.  On  the  principle  of  the  measure,  it  was  rather 
nnfair  for  the  hon.  baronet  to  call  upon  the  House  to  ascertain  the  trutl^  of  allevia- 
tions which  he  himself  should  have  probed  before  he  founded  upon  them  a  motion 
of  such  a  description.  If  his  object  were  to  attack  the  Irish  Government  fbr  tbo 
exercise  of  any  particular  partiality,  let  him  come  forward  with  a  distinct  pn^osi** 
tion  to  that  efect,  stating  the  instance  in  which  mercy  was  shown  to  one  party,  or 
severity  exercised  towards  another,  without  strong  and  adequate  cause.  If  the  hon. 
baronet  ai^ted'  this  course,  he  would  be  ready  and  willing^  to  meet  bim  on  it.  Aa 
to  sayii^*  tflat  tfiie  Ir&h  Gov^nment  did  not  fnterfers  in  the  prevention  of  publio 
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even  if  his  present  statements  were  true,  he  would  contend  that  the  motion  was 
altogether  unnecessary. 
The  motion  was  negatived,  on  a  division,  by  89  against  20 ;  mij<Hity,  69. 


IRISH  GRAND  JURIES. 
February  14,  1816. 

Mr.  Homer  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  he  considered  to  be  an 
extremely  objectionable  mode,  in  general  use  in  Ireland,  of  receiving  evidence,  on 
bills  of  indictment,  by  the  Grand  Juries.  It  was  the  practice,  he  understood,  for 
the  Grand  Juries  to  find  biUs  of  indictment  upon  the  mere  depositions  obtained  from 
witnesses  by  the  magistrates,  without  any  resort  to  parole  evidence.  He  therefore 
moT^  ^^  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  declare  the  law  for  the  right  proceeding  of 
Grand  Juries  in  Ireland  upon  bills  of  indictment.*' 

Mr.  Pbsl  immediately  rose  and  declared,  that  he  felt  no  intention  of  opposing  the 
principle  of  the  measure  now  suirgested,  but  he  imagined  that  no  one  oould  deny  that 
such  a  subject  demanded  the  most  anxious  inquiry ;  that  in  endeaTonring  to  introduce 
an  important  alteration  in  the  customary  practice  of  the  g^rand  juries  in  Ireland,  in 
counteracting  a  usage  confirmed  by  immemorial  custom,  great  oifBcalties  must  pre- 
sent themselves ;  and  that  the  House  should,  abore  all  things,  deprecate  precipitation. 
A  considerable  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  provisions  of  this  measure 
oould  be  brought  into  operation.    The  next  assizes  in  Ireland  must  take  place  early 
in  Maroh ;  before  that  period  it  would  be  impossible  to  run  the  bill  through  all  its 
stages :  consequentiy,  as  it  could  not  be  applied  until  the  succeeding  assizes,  no 
necessity  existed  of  pressing  the  question.    He  suggested  that  some  alteration  in  the 
dvil  proceedings  of  g^rand  juries  m  Ireland  might,  perhaps,  in  that  time,  be  adopted, 
and  tnat  thus  associated,  tiie  measure  would  hd  rendered  more  permanentiy  benefi- 
dal  to  that  country.    With  sincere  pleasure  he  had  heard  the  candid  declaration  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that  no  censure  could  be  applied  to  the  yery  dis- 
tinguished and  honourable  persons  who  administered  the  law  in  Ireland,  and  with 
him  he  also  agreed  in  supposing,  that  the  law  now  to  be  introduced  should  be 
declaratory :  but  he  bm[ed  leave  to  observe,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
appeared  somewhat  precipitate  in  declaring  that  the  practice  of  the  grand  juries  in 
Ireland  was  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the  common  law.    He  allowed  that  the 
authority  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentieman  in  a  case  of  this  nature,  was  very  high; 
but  as  far  as  it  related  to  Ireland,  he  would  oppose  authority  of  no  small  eminence. 
As  far  as  constant  practice  couid  constitute  the  common  law  of  any  nation,  he  had 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  and  learned  eentleman  himself  to  support  his  opinion, 
tiiat  the  present  usage  was  the  common  law  of  Ireland ;  for  he  had  asserted  that  it 
seemed  to  exist  from  time  immemorial.    The  practice,  as  such,  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  first  legal  authorities  of  England ;  for  not  many  centuries  past,  few  lawyers 
who  practised  at  the  Irish  bar,  were  raised  to  the  bench.    The  judges  were  supplied 
almost  entirely  from  Westminster-hall,  and  these,  some  of  whom  were  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  profession,  had  sanctioned  the  practice  by  their  approbation.    The 
name  of  one  of  them  was  familiar  with  every  person   the  least  yersed  in  lesal 
information,  as  his  authority  was  ever  r^^arded  with  the  highest  respect ;  he  alluded 
to  Chief  Baron  Gilbert,  who  had  been  successively  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas^ 
and  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  in  Ireland,  and  subsequentiy  chief  baron  of  the 
excheouer  in  England.    Chief  Justice  Reynolds,  of  the  common  pleas  in  Ireland, 
was  also  an  Englishman,  and  yet  with  these,  and  many  others,  tne  practice  then 
prevailing  in  the  g^nd  juries  of  Ireland  had  such  an  infiuence  as  to  prevent  their 
attempt  ing  to  disturb  it.    The  hon.  and  learned  gentieman  had  indeed  justiy  stated, 
that,  m  1762,  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  this  practice  had  been  stated  by  Chief 
Justice  Aston,  and  a  meeting  of  the  judges  was  convened  to  consider  them.  At  that 
tiine  there  were  only  nine  judges  in  Irehnd,  and  of  that  number  seyen  agreed  in  the 
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legality  of  the  practice,  and  continued  it  in  conseqaence  of  its  general  convenience 
in  Uie  coantry.  Among  those  who  acceded  to  that  opinion  were,  Lord-Chancellor 
Bowles  and  Chief- Justice  Willes,  hoth  Englishmen.  He  appealed,  in  support  of  his 
opinion,  to  the  indirect  authority  of  both  houses  of  the  Irish  parliament.  The  ques- 
tion, indeed,  had  never  come  before  the  House  of  Commons,  but  their  silence  might 
be  considered  a  proof  of  their  general  concurrence  in  the  practice.  It  might  indeed 
have  been  a  departure  from  the  common  law,  but  it  appeared  to  them  justifiable,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  press  of  civil  business  which  belonged  to  grand  juries,  and 
partly  perhaps  from  a  desire  to  protect  witnesses  from  the  indignation  to  which  they 
were  exposed  in  that  country.  The  indirect  authority  of  the  House  of  Peers  was, 
however,  more  distinctly  marked,  for  they  had  suffered  one  of  their  own  body  (Lord 
Sandford)  to  be  executed  for  murder,  on  proceedings  precisely  the  same  as  were 
usually  adopted  on  all  common  indictments.  He  was  pleased  that,  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  measure,  no  censure  was  attached  to  any  persons  whatever  for  any  past 
proceedings,  and  while  he  agreed  in  the  general  expediency  of  the  biU,  he  hoped 
that  no  grounds  for  objection  would  be  admitted  into  the  wording  of  it. 

Mr.  rEKL  subsequently  rose,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Ponsonby,  to  remove  the  impression 
of  his  having  appefu^  to  consider  the  common  law  of  the  two  countries  essentially 
different.  The  hon.  and  learned  mover  having  represented  the  present  practice  of 
grand  juries  as  a  deviation  from  common  law,  he  had  merely  stated  the  high  autho* 
rities  by  which  it  had  been  sanctioned. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 


MILITARY  FORCE  IN  IRELAND. 
Febbuabt  27,  1816. 

In  an  adjonmed  debate  on  the  Army  Estimates, — 

Mb.  Feel  said,  he  wished  to  avail  himself  of  that  opportunity  to  explain  the 
erounds  upon  which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  maintain  a  force  of  2^,000  men  in 
Ireland ;  but  if  it  were  the  opinion  of  the  House  that  he  should  defer  the  explanation 
tiU  they  went  into  the  committee,  he  would  abstain  from  occupying  their  attention 
at  that  moment.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  thought  it  desirable  to  have  the  expla- 
nation then,  especially  as  several  of  his  hon.  and  right  hon.  friends  had  referred  to 
him  as  the  proper  person  to  enter  upon  those  details,  and  as  the  military  establish- 
ment of  Ireland  was  the  only  branch  that  now  remained  unexplained,  he  should  be 
most  happy  to  seize  that  opportunity  of  dischar^ng  his  duty.  [Heai',  hear !]  With 
respect  to  what  he  had  to  oner,  he  should  certainly  feel  much  less  apprehension  if 
he  had  to  address  the  legislature  of  that  country  whose  interests  were  more  imme- 
diately involved  in  the  discussion.  There  was  no  representative  of  Ireland,  however, 
who  then  heard  him,  who  would  not  admit  that  the  civil  power  of  that  country  was 
perfectly  inadequate  to  maintain  public  order  and  tranqmllitv,  and  that  a  force  of 
at  least  twenty-five  thousand  men  was  absolutely  necessarv  for  that  purpose.  He 
knew,  indeed,  the  di£Sculties  under  which  he  kboured,  in  having  to  address  an 
assembly,  the  majority  of  whom  would  be  likely  to  form  their  judgment  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  circumstances  which  were  daily  passing  under  their  own  eyes.  He 
must,  however,  beg  all  those  who  were  not  aware  of  the  peculiar  condition,  govern- 
ment, habits,  and  manners  of  Ireland,  to  recollect  that  they  were  not  providing  for 
the  wants  of  England.  It  had  been  emphatically  said,  by  an  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Brougham),  on  a  preceding  evening,  when  using  the  language  in  which 
he  presumed  an  honest  counseUor  miffht  address  the  sovereign  of  these  realms, 
**  that  England  was  not  Ckrmany ;"  and  in  the  same  sense  he  would  bc^g  the  House 
to  recollect  that  Ireland  was  not  England. 

In  entering  upon  the  discussion  he  should  most  anxiously  avoid  all  topics  of  a 
political  character,  and  only  refer  to  the  known  and  actual  causes  which  required 
the  employment  of  that  military  force  without  inquiring  what  particular  events 
might  have  occasioned  the  necessity  for  it.  He  believed  no  one  would  deny  that 
the  situation  of  the  two  countries  was  widely  different.  In  Ireland  tbey  did  not 
possess  that  gpreatest  of  all  blessings,  a  resident  gentry,  possessing  a  community  of 
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interest  with  the  cnkivttors  of  the  toil.  Whateyer  might  be  the  disporftion  of  the 
landed  proprietors  in  Ireland — and  he  was  far  from  meaning  to  insinuate  anydiing 
to  their  prejudice, — it  was  obviously  impossible  that  absentee  landlords  eonld  bestow 
the  same  unremitting  attendon— eonld  feel  the  same  unceasing  soHcitude— oonld 
ezerdse  the  same  paternal  care»  or  exhibit  the  same  example  to  their  tenantry  which 
it  was  in  the  power  of  resident  proprietors  to  do.  From  this  cause,  also,  it  resulted, 
that  in  Ireland,  there  were  many  large  districts  in  which  there  existed  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  deny  to  the  poorer  classes  all  the  beneBts  which  flowed  from  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  enlightened  and  independent  magistracy,  or  to  sdect  for  that  function, 
persons  to  whom,  under  other  circumstances,  the  important  trust  would  not  be 
confided.  In  Irc^d  there  was  a  huge  and  active  population,  without  adequate 
means  of  employment — a  population  to  whose  industry  it  was  impossible  to  give 
that  direction  upon  which  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  every  country  must  mainly 
depend.  He  did  not  mean  to  ii^quire  into  the  causes  which  occasioned  so  large  a 
proportion  of  absentee  gentry;  his  only  object  at  present  was  to  state  the  tact 
There  were  other  circumstances,  also,  of  a  character  too  notorious  to  require  eluci- 
dation ;  and  he  must  therefbre  entreat  those  gentlemen  who  were  not  inhabitants  of 
that  country — in  die  happiness,  the  oomfbrt,  and  the  prosperity  of  which,  he 
solemnly  declared  he  fblt  as  deep  an  interest  as  if  he  were  himself  a  native  of  it — to 
pause,  before  they  concluded  t^t  any  particular  measures  were  bad  in  diemselves, 
because  they  would  not  jperhaps  be  applicable  to  England. 

With  respect  to  the  military  force  in  Ireland,  it  was  usually  appropriated  to  three 
descriptions  of  employment.  In  stating  the  nature  of  those  employments,  he  should 
perhaps  be  compelled  to  draw  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  country ;  but  however 
melancholy  or  distressing,  if  it  was  a  true  one,  it  ought  to  be  displayed  to  that 
House.  The  first  description  of  those  employments  was  that  which  he  strictly  con- 
sidered as  military  duty;  the  second  included  the  aid  and  assistance  which  it  was 
necessary  to  give  to  the  civil  power,  in  order  to  preserve  the  public  peace ;  the  third 
was  also  a  service  which  might  be  considered  in  the  light  of  aid  afibrded  to  the  civil 
power,  as  it  was  employed  in  the  suppression  of  that  grievous  bane  to  Ireland — 
illicit  distillation.  Before  going  more  minutdy  into  the  subject,  he  wished  to  guaiti 
against  the  supposition,  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  much  laiger  military  force 
might  not  be  beneficially  employed  in  Ir^nd.  He  certainly  thought  it  might :  but 
all  that  he  had  to  do  on  the  present  occasion  was,  to  look  to  the  2i>,000  men  pro- 
posed to  be  maintained  there — and  with  respect  to  that  25,000  nominal  force,  it 
was  to  be  reoollacted,  that  from  the  nature  of  the  military  duties  to  be  performed,  it 
could  not  be  fairly  estimated  at  more  than  20,000  effective  men.  Upon  that  part  of 
the  subject  however,  it  would  occur  to  every  one,  how  extremely  difficult  it  was  to 
ascertain  what  amount  would  be  required  for  the  performance  of  strictly  military 
duties.  But  he  could  state,  upon  the  authority  of  inilitary  men,  some  of  them  com- 
manders of  districts,  and  well  qualified  to  deliver  a  correct  opinion,  that  every 
attention  had  been  paid,  and  every  exertion  made  to  reduce  those  military  duties  as 
much  as  possible.  He  would  take  one  instance  as  an  example.  The  nightly  gnard 
at  Dublin  required  no  less  than  659  men,  and  very  considerable  reductions  had 
recentiy  been  made  in  the  amount.  Soon  after  the  rebellion,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment in  Ireland  was  surrounded  by  barriers  which  prevented  all  access  to  the  city, 
except  under  such  restrictions  as  were  known  to  those  gentiemen  who  had  visited 
similar  towns  and  cities  on  the  continent.  Those,  however,  were  all  abandoned. 
The  amount  which  he  had  stated  was  thus  apportioned.  Dublin  Oastie,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  Phoenix-park,  and  the  patrole  of  that  paric,  164 ; 
stores  of  various  kinds,  and  other  military  buildings,  350;  for  prisoners,  public 
departments,  &c.,  145 ;  making  a  total  of  6i59.  In  time  of  peace  it  might  be  calcu- 
lated that  thieiy  would  have  no  greater  duty  to  perform  than  at  the  rate  of  one  night 
in  four,  which  would  require,  for  ordinary  reliefs,  not  less  than  3000  men  to  be  kept 
up.  He  merely  mentioned  that,  as  an  instance  to  show  that  every  possible  attention 
had  been  paid  to  reducing  the  amount  of  the  military  guards. 

He  came  now  to  touch  upon  another  and  a  much  more  delicate  appropriation  of 
the  military  force,  namely,  its  onployment  in  aiding  the  civil  power  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  country.  In  considering  that  branch  of  the  subject,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  amount  of  the  ostablbhment  at  former  periods.    In  1802,  during 
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tfte  short  peftciB  of  AmiMis,  the  force  kept  op  in  Irehmd  wea  sot  less  than  23,000 
men.  From  the  year  1808  to  1807  a  military  force  was  maintained,  .exclusiTely  of 
the  mUhia,  to  the  amount  of  32,000,  upbn  the  general  average;  and  sinee  1811, 
there  had  been  an  eflbctive  fbrce  in  Ireland  of  not  leas  than  35,000.  He  was  aware 
that,  in  answer  to  that  statement,  it  would  be  urged  that  those  were  the  establish* 
ments  during  a  time  of  war,  and  that  they  could  be  no  ortteriim  for  a  time  of  peace. 
He  was  most  ready  to  admit  the  distinction,  though  he  must  at  the  same  time 
obserre,  that  a  great  part  of  that  force  was  emplo^,  not  for  die  purpose  of  repelling 
inrasion,  but  in  aiding  the  civil  power  to  maintain  the  public  pMoe  of  the  king^m* 

The  army  of  Ireland,  at  the  present  moment,  was  divided  into  441  stations,  and 
he  wouM  shortly  explain  tlpon  what  grounds  it  was  sO  divided.  The  House  must 
not  suppose  that  the  government  of  Irefamd  listened  to  every  hasty  applicaiion  from 
magistrates  for  a  miUtai^  force — applications  which  often  sprang  fnmi  groundless 
fears.  The  answer  invariably  retunied  tb  such  ap{die8tions  was,  that  it  was  Impos- 
sible to  attend  to  every  individual  who  nmde  them,  and  the  same  broad  line  of 
distincdon  must  be  drawn.  They  were  then  directed,  if  the  state  of  the  county  or 
district  vrere  threatening,  to  odl  a  genend  meeting  of  the  magistrates,  who  discussed 
the  necesj^  of  interpounga  military  force ;  but  as  it  was  supposed  those  discpsions 
would  have  a  necessary  tendeney  and  bias  towards  the  employment  of  the  nulitary, 
a  Airther  reference  was  always  made  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  district,  who 
was  likely,  on  the  other  hahd,  tb  bring  to  the  consideration  of  the  suli(iect>  prejudices 
against  the  interference  of  his  soldiery ;  nor  was  that  interference  permiUed  by  the 
government,  unless  the  toecessibr  was  sanctioned  by  his  acouiescenoe.  Chorally 
speaJdng,  the  applications  for  military  aid  were  hot  sucees^iu.  But,  notwlth^md- 
ing  all  that  pt^ution  and  reluctance,  the  disturbances  were  carried  to  such  an 
excess  as  leu  to  the  establishment  bf  no  less  than  441  military  quarters.  It  was 
necessary  he  should  state,  howtdvcr,  that  on  the  reductibn  of  the  army,  more  than 
200  of  those  quarters  woiild  be  abandoned,  if  only  a  force  of  25,000  were  kept  up. 
He  trusted  it  would  bot  be  supposM  that  he  had  any  undue  predilection  for  the 
employment  of  a  military  force ;  but  he  must  say,  it  was  better  that  justice  should 
be  executed  by  a  military  force  than  not  exiecuted  at  alL  Snreiy  it  would  not  be 
detded,  that  the  niidnight  murderer  and  the  incendiary  should  be  apprehended,  and 
stopped  in  their  dreadful  career ;  and  he  htiped  that  diose  who  felt  so  mudi  sympa^ 
for  tne  sanctity  and  inviolability  of  dur  constitution,  would  keep  some  of  it  for  tiio 
protection  of  the  well-^sposed,  the  hotiest,  and  the  indnstrions,  who  could  not 
aflbiti  to  work  fbr  their  families  by  day,  and  provide  for  their  adeqtiate  protection  by 
night.  If  it  were  required  of  the  magtstrtites  that  they  should  act  in  the  execution 
Of  the  laWs,  we  were  bound  in  Justice  to  adopt  some  measures  to  secure  tiiem  and 
their  property  fWmi  dartger  and  destruction. 

There  was  another  material  poitit  to  consider — they  never  oouid  succeed  in 
indticing  the  gentry  of  Ireland  to  Reside  upon  their  estates,  unless  they  were  secure 
when  there.  If  that  were  not  the  ease,  if  there  were  tnore  safety,  more  protsctbn  to 
be  found  in  England,  then  England  would  condnue  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Irish 
gentry. 

Nor  should  it  be  fotgbtten,  thdt  the  emf^oytaent  bf  a  military  force  in  Ireland, 
under  e:dsting  circumstances,  wte  calculated  to  safe  the  ffovemment  of  that  country 
from  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  those  measures  of  civil  rigour  which  parliament 
had  sanctioned  with  its  appro^ition.  In  some  districts  where  the  mifitary  was  not 
employed,  they  had  been  compelled  to  StispeOd  the  trial  by  Jury,  under  the  operation 
of  the  Insurrection  Act.  But  every  otte  Would  allow  that  it  was  better  to  deter  from 
the  commission  of  crime  than  to  transport  for  it.  If  they  eoidd  succeed  in  deterring, 
then  there  was  no  necessity  to  prOchdm  certain  districts.  What  he  asserted  was  no 
visionary  speculation.  Evetits  such  as  he  described  were  passing  at  this  very  mo- 
ment. The  act  to  yrhiih  he  alluded  had  been  apptied  to  several  banmies  in  Tippe- 
rai^,  upon  the  unaniihouB  applicatibn  of  forty  m  the  magistrates.  He  believed  be 
was  rignt  in  saying  the  unanimous  application.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  it  had  been 
refused ;  but  he  knew,  as  a  fact,  that  not  less  than  seveoty-six  maetstrates  of  that 
county,  united  for  ^e  great  and  paramount  object  of  maintaining  the  publie  peaco, 
had  applied  to  government  fbr  the  apj^lication  of  that  bill.  A  similar  coui^  had 
been  pursued  in  the  county  of  Westmeath.    It  was  proposed,  in  tome  counties,  to 
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remove  the  military ;  but  the  unanimous  answer  of  the  magistrates  was,  if  yoa 
remove  the  soldiers,  you  must  give  us  the  Insurrection  Act,  as  it  will  be  impossible 
to  do  without  it.  Even  on  constitutional  grounds,  therefore,  and  as  calcuhited  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  to  those  measures,  he  would  venture  to  appeal  to  the  House 
for  its  approbation  of  the  employment  of  a  military  force  in  aid  of  the  civil  power. 
With  respect  to  its  employment  in  another  way,  by  doing  the  duty  of  custom-house 
officers,  he  wished  to  observe,  that  that  system  prevailed  in  Ireland  at  least  as  far 
back  as  1779.  At  that  period  a  regulation  was  adopted  for  the  employment  of  a 
military  force  in  that  service ;  it  was  stated  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sup- 
pression of  illicit  distillation ;  and  it  was  further  ordered,  that  any  officer  refusing 
so  to  em^oy  his  men,  should  be  brought  to  a  court-martial  for  a  disobedience  of 
orders.  He  stated  that  fact  to  show  the  propriety  of  a  remark  which  he  made  at 
the  commencement  of  his  speech,  that  even  if  it  should  be  thought  the  introduction 
of  a  military  force  was  a  bad  practice,  it  was  at  least  unavoidable,  without  the 
accomplishment  of  other  essential  reforms. 

He  should  now  state  the  extent  to  which  the  military  force  had  been  so  employed ; 
and  in  order  also  to  show  that  it  had  not  been  the  policy  of  one  single  government 
merely,  he  would  mention,  that  in  1806,  under  the  government  of  uie  hon.  gentle- 
men opposite,  448  military  parties  were  employed  in  detecting  and  frustrating  the 
practice  of  illicit  distillation ;  in  1807,  there  were  598  military  parties ;  in  1808» 
431 ;  in  later  periods,  still  more;  and  in  the  half  year  ending  the  31st  December, 
1815,  there  were  1889.  No  one,  he  presumed,  would  deny  that  the  morals  and 
habits  of  the  lower  classes  were  not  only  corrupted  by  the  dreadful  extent  to  which 
that  illicit  distillation  was  carried,  but  that  the  laws  of  the  country  were  violated, 
and  that  the  revenue  was  greatly  diminished  by  it.  In  order  that  the  House  might 
be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  character  of  those  who  carried  on  those  practices,  as  well 
as  of  the  danger  attending  their  detection  or  apprehension,  he  would  mention  one 
circumstance  that  came  within  his  own  knowledge.  In  a  district  in  the  north-west 
of  Ireland,  well  known  to  the  gentlemen  of  that  country,  as  one  where  illicit  distil- 
lation is  carried  on  to  an  enormous  excess,  frequent  seizures  were  made  by  parties 
of  twenty  or  forty  men,  who  generally  had  to  risk  an  actual  engagement  with  the 
offenders.  In  one  instance  he  recollected,  the  soldiers  were  fired  at,  and  no  less 
than  two  hundred  rounds  of  musketry  were  discharged  in  their  own  defence.  They 
succeeded  in  their  seizures,  however;  but  on  their  return,  they  were  attacked  again, 
their  seizures  taken,  from  them,  and  they  themselves  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  a 
house  on  the  road,  where  they  maintained  a  contest  with  the  assailants,  till  they 
were  relieved  by  two  hundred  men,  who  were  marched  to  thpir  assistance.  Such 
an  occurrence  would  sufficiently  show  the  necessity  of  employing  a  military  force; 
but  he  would  again  guard  against  its  being  supposed  that  he  considered  those  tem- 
porary remedies  as  at  all  calculated  to  afford  any  permanent  relief.  He  was  as  fully 
convinced  of  their  inadequacy  in  that  respect  as  any  hon.  member  could  be ;  but 
while  that  disposition  to  turbulence  existed,  would  it  be  contended  that  the  crimes 
connected  with  it  ought  to  go  unpunished  ?  Would  it  be  said  that  the  desperate 
bands  who  roamed  about  the  country  at  night,  ought  to  remain  unmolested  ? 

Peiliaps  it  would  be  said  that  the  course  of  policy  hitherto  pursued  in  Ireland  was 
a  bad  one.  [Hear,  hear!  from  the  opposition  benches.]  Let  it  be  granted,  then, 
for  the  sake  of  argument;  sdU,  was  it  possible  to  remove  the  evils  of  that  bad  and 
imperfect  policy  in  an  hour,  or  by  the  25th  of  April?  Would  it  be  possible  even  for 
the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  to  change,  on  a  suaden,  the  whole  habits  and  manners 
of  80  large  a  class  of  the  conmiunity,  to  introduce  as  if  by  magic,  a  radical  and  an 
efiectual  reform  ?  It  would  be  utterly  impossible.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  as  to 
the  inefficiency  of  those  temporary  remedies,  but  meanwhile  the  hand  of  the  robber 
must  he  averted,  or  the  whole  frame  of  civilised  society  must  be  dissolved,  and  a 
residence  in  Lreland  be  rendered  absolutely  impracticable.  [Hear,  hear  I]  He  was 
of  opinion  that  much  good  might  be  done  in  that  country  by  a  reformation  of  the 
police,  and  he  should  prefer  an  army  of  police,  if  he  might  so  call  it,  to  a  military 
army.  He  deeply  r^jetted  the  imperfect  character  of  the  police  of  Ireland,  but 
any  accusation  upon  that  subject  would  probably  apply  less  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment than  to  any  preceding  one.  Since  he  had  had  the  honour  of  filling  tiie  station 
which  he  occupiea,  he  had  turned  much  of  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  police. 
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and  had  proposed  some  improvements  and  alteratioas  which  had  heen  since  sanctioned 
hy  that  House.  Real,  substantial,  and  permanent  reform,  howover,  among  the 
lower  classes,  could  be  looked  for  onlj  from  the  general  cUffusion  of  knowledge,  and 
from  enlightening  their  minds.  [Hear,  hear !]  From  such  sources  of  reform  he 
should  anticipate  the  g^randest  and  the  noblest  results.  He  could  state  as  a  fact, 
within  his  own  knowledge,  that  the  greatest  eagerness  prevailed  among  the  lower 
ordei^  for  the  benefits  of  instruction ;  and  he  regarded  it  as  the  imperative  duty  of 
every  one,  in  these  times  of  general  economy^  not  to  obstruct  the  progress  or  the 
limits  of  education,  which  ought  to  be  as  generally  and  as  widely  diffused  as  possible. 
It  would  be  infinitely  better  for  Ireland  and  for  this  country  to  have  a  well  instructed 
and  an  enlightened  Catholic  population,  than  an  ignorant  and  bigoted  one.  [Hear, 
bear !]  Wmle,  however,  he  looked  for  permanent  relief  firom  remedies  of  that  kind, 
he  could  not,  at  the  same  time,  consent  to  compromise  the  dignity  of  the  govern- 
ment or  the  safety  of  the  country,  by  suffering  the  daring  spirit  of  insuborunation 
to  walk  abroad  unchecked.  To  execute  with  rigour  the  just  sentence  of  the  laws 
upon  such  crimes  as  might  appear  inconsistent  vrith  mercy,  he  was  sure  that  in 
the  end  it  would  prove  the  greatest  mercy.  That  system  of  internal  policy  which 
would  apply  to  England  could  not  apply  to  Ireland.  It  veas  absolutely  impossible. 
What  would  a  watch  and  ward  do  in  Tipperary,  for  example  ?  Yet  that  was  a  plan 
admirably  adapted  for  a  country  where  there  were  no  fastnesses  to  which  the  guil^ 
could  retire,  where  an  efficient  and  highly  respectable  magistracy  was  maintidned, 
where  the  intercourse  between  that  magistracy  was  uninterrupted,  and  where  there 
existed  a  general  combination  in  the  people  for  the  support  of  the  laws ;  bat  would 
it  therefore  do  for  Ireland  ?    [Hear,  hear !] 

He  hoped  in  what  he  had  said,  thz^t  he  had  at  least  convinced  the  House  that  a 
military  establishment  of  25,000  men  was  not  too  much  for  Ireland  in  her  actual 
condition ;  if  he  had  produced  that  conviction,  then  the  onlv  object  he  had  in  view 
was  accomplished,  and  he  should  sit  down  with  returning  thanks  for  the  attention 
with  which  they  had  listened  to  him.  [Loud  cheers  from  both  sides  of  the  House.] 
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March  20,  1816. 

Mr.  Methnen  moved  a  Resolution,  "  That  this  House  does  approve  of  the  order 
in  councQ  of  the  15th  of  January,  1800,  fixing  the  salaries  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
admiralty  at  a  lower  rate  in  time  of  peace  than  in  time  of  war,  and  does  consider  the 
departure  from  this  order,  in  the  order  of  council  of  the  21st  of  June,  1815,  by 
which  an  increase  of  salary  is  conferred  on  the  secretaries,  as  highly  unwarranta- 
ble.** In  the  debate  consequent  on  this  motion.  Lord  Oastlereagh  defended  the 
conduct  of  government;  and  several  other  hon.  members  having  spoken,  Mr. 
Brougham  went  into  numerous  details  on  the  subject,  strongly  censuring  the  pro- 
ceedings of  ministers  with  respect  to  the  advance  of  the  salaries. 

Ma.  Peel  then  rose  and  expressed  his  persuasion,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
opinion  of  the  House  on  the  salaries  in  question,  whether  they  might  think  them  too 
large  or  too  small,  there  must  be  but  one  general  feeling  of  indignation  at  the  un- 
founded charges,  at  the  unjust  imputations,  at  the  unfair  and  invidious  comparisons 
made  by  the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman,  between  the  amount  of  those  salaries  and 
objects  with  which  they  had  no  kind  of  connection.  [Loud  cries  of  Hear,  hear  I] 
He  repeated  the  terms  "unfounded  charges*'  and  *' unjust  imputations;"  because 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  after  having  heard  frt>m  his  noble  friend  (he  would 
never  have  heard  it  from  his  hon.  friend)  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his 
hon.  friend  to  have  this  salary  permanently  attached  to  his  office,  had  nevertheless 
proceeded  to  characterise  the  ti^saotion  as  a  scandalous  job.  [Hear,  hear!]  He 
repeated  that  it  was  a  most  unfair'  insinuation  to  characterise  the  transaction  as 
a  scandalous  job,  or  as  proceeding  from  any  considerations  of  court  favour.  [Hear, 
hear,  hear  1]  In  the  commencement  of  his  speech,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  professed  having  listened  to  his  noble  friend  with  an  anxious  wish  to  be  satisfied, 
and  bad  intimated  that  he  should  have  been  highly  Kjoiced  if  adminiBtralion  bad 
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bam  aUe  to  8tan4  on  higl^  ground  QB  this  suljeet  Had  be  not  heard  this  dedara- 
tioB,  he  eeofessed,  that  if  he  had  been  deslr^  to  name  the  man  in  the  House  to 
whom  such  a  discovery  would  have  been  mora  painful  than  to  any  other,  it  would 
hava  been  the  hon.  and  learned  gentlemap  on  whom  he  should  have  fixed.  From 
the  whole  tqnor  of  that  hon.  a^:^  learned  gentleman's  conduct  and  arguments — 
ftoBi  the  feeling  with  'which  he  received  every  remission  of  taxation  on  the  part  of 
his  m%jest/8  govemaient—from  the  unaecountable  (he  was  boun4  not  to  say  inten- 
tional) misrepresentations  which  contifiuaUy  fell  firom  him — and  from  a  variety  of 
other  circumstances,  he  should  certiunly  have  considered  the  lion,  ai^l  learned  gen- 
tleman as  the  last  man  in  that  House  to  whom  any  retrenchment  proposed  by  his 
majesty^s  ministers,  and  calculated  to  entitle  them  to  claim  the  public  approbation, 
woakl  have  proved  satisfaotory  or  agreeable.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
said,  that  ^e  question  was  whether  or  npt  £1000  a-year  should  he  added  to  the 
salary  of  the  s^retary  of  the  adnuralty.  If  that  \^ere  the  q^iestion,  it  would  be  in- 
finitely mora  proper  to  postpone  it  ufitil  the  qavy  estimate  should  be  before  the 
House.  The  non.  mover  had  fallen  into  the  error  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man, in  comparing  these  salaries  with  the  rewards  to  those  to  whom  no  salaries 
ooold  sufficiently  testify  the  qatjonal  gratitude — our  gallant  defenders.  It  was 
ianipossihle  tp  estiinate  military  services  by  pecuniary  considerations.  T|here  was 
something  in  the  profes&ipn  of  arms^-somethmg  in  the  nobleness  of  personal  devo* 
tionr-^SQioething  in  the  imminent  danger  incurred — something  in  the  nature  of  the 
glory  aequiredy  that  mocked  idl  attempt  at  compensation  by  money.  [Ilear>  hear  I] 
If  it  wieM  possible  so  to  reward  deeds  of  heroism,  the  debts  of  that  nature  due  by 
this  countiy  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  ipost  wealthy  and  the  most  liberal 
nation  in  the  univeme  to  dischaige.  But,  because  the  nature  and  extent  of  militaiy 
service  prevented  them  firofu  beiug  thu§  rewarded,  ought  the  civil  servants  of  the 
oonntry  to  be  excluded  from  just  remuneration  ?  An  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that 
if  s«ch  a  sum  were  an  adequate  compensation  for  twelve  hours'  labour  in  the  day, 
sttoh  another  sura  would  he  an  adequate  corppensation  for  six  hours  labour  in  the 
day.  True— according  to  the  rule  of  three.  But  he  was  sure  the  House  would  not 
be  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  hours,  emplpyed  ought  to  be  the  criterion  of  the 
salary  that  should  be  received.  The  confioence  reposed  in  the  officer — the  nature 
of  the  c^ities  entrusted  to  him — the  aHti«ction  f]pom  other  avocations  in  life,  to 
which  he  could  never  return — all  these  circumstances  were  to  be  considered  in  the 
appointment  of  the  salary.  The  order  in  council  which  had  been  issued  on  this 
snhjeot  was  necessary,  but  depend^  £or  its  coqfim^tion  on  the  sanction  of  the 
House.  The  question  before  them  involved  this  principle — ^whether  the  salaries  of 
public  oKeea  ought  to  he  lower  in  tfpie  of  peace  than  in  tune  of  war  ?  If  that 
principle  were  to  be  established,  why  was  it  to  be  acted  upon  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
miralty alone?  It  was  always  very  4^^uU  to  say  what  was  the  exact  aniount  of 
salary  commensurate  with  the  duties  of  any  official  situation.  Nothing,  however, 
could  be  more  disadvantageous  to.the  country,  than  to  reduce  those  salaries  so  much, 
as  to  prevent  the  offices  from  being  held  by  any  persons  who  had  not  also  private 
fortunes.  Nothing  could  be  so  aristocratic  in  its  tendency*  as  to  deny  to  public 
officers  a  salanr^  not  merely  equal  to  their  cuirent  expenses,  but  which  should  enable 
them  eventually  to  retire  from  the  public  service  with  comfort  and  independence. 

Mr.  MethnenV  motion  was  lost,  on  a  division,  in  favour  of  an  amendment,  *'  That 
the  House  do  prooei^  to  the  other  orders  of  the  day,"  by  159  against  130 ;  minority 
in  favour  of  mimsters,  29* 


AQBiODLTURAL  MSTEBSS  IN  laELAND— IMPORTATION  OF 

FOREIGN  BUTTEI^. 

March  28,  1816. 

In  a  coaunittee  of  the  whole  House,  on  the  distressed  state  of  agriculture, — 
Ma.  Peel  said,  that  however  great  the  distress  might  be  in  England,  it  was 
much  greater  in  Irdand.    In  that  country  all  the  separate  circumstances  which 
oontribated  to  this  distress,  operated  in  a  stronger  degree  than  in  England.    If 
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much  evil  had  been  produced  in  England  by  the  state  of  the  currency,  and  the 
fiulure  of  the  countrjr  oanks,  he  appealed  to  those  members  who  knew  the  situation 
of  Ireland,  whether  m  that  respect  it  was  not  still  worse.    He  begged  the  House  to 
consider  that  the  relief  which  had  been  afibrded  in  England  by  the  remission  of 
taxation  would  not  bare  such  an  effect  in  Ireland.    Taxes  had  been  remitted  to  the 
extent  of  seventeen  millions,  being  tlw  amount  of  the  property  tax  and  of  the  malt 
tax.    In  England,  therefore,  there  was  relief  from  taxes  to  the  amount  of  one-fourth 
part  of  the  whole ;  whereas  in  Ireland  this  relief  was  only  felt  to  the  amount  of  one- 
eighteenth  part  of  the  whole.    The  only  adequate  protection  to  Ireland  would  be  by 
giving  the  pcelerence  to  her  agricultural  prodace;   to  this  preference  she  could 
alone  look  for  relief!     But  it  did  not  seem  to  be  the  scope  of  the  resolution  now 
moved  to  give  this  relief,  even  by  preference  in  the  great  article  of  com.    There 
was  another  article  in  which  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  relief  was  to  be  afforded.— 
he  meant  the  encouragement  of  the  butter  trade.     Considering  the  state  of  society 
in  that  country,  relief  could  only  be  affiocded  by  giving  a  stimulus  to  indus- 
try ;  and  this  could  not  be  afforded  in  a  more  effectual  way  than  by  encoucaging 
the  preduee  of  this  apparently  unimportant  article  of  butter,    Thoee  who  were 
unacquainted  with  the  situation  of  Ireland^  would  perhaps  hear  with  surprise,  that 
there  was  no  one  article  of  such  official  value  as  butter,  excepting  the  grtai  staple 
commodities  of  com  and  linen.    To  enable  the  committee  to  form  an  accurate 
judgment  as  to  the  importance  of  this  article,  he  gave  the  following  short  state- 
ment : — In  Idl^,  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  total  exports  of  bullocks,  cows,  beef, 
and  bacon,  from  Ireland  was  £697^45 ;  in  the  same  year  the  amount  of  butter 
exported  vras  £918,000.     The  total  amount  of  the  exports  from  Ireland  in  that 
year,  indo^ling  articles  of  every  description,  was  about  £7,000,000,  so  that  the 
article  of  butter  constituted  nearly  l-7th  part  of  the  whole  aoMMUit  of  the  exports 
of  Ireland.     The  following  statement  woidd  show  to  what  an  extent  the  produce  o£ 
this  article  in  Ireland  had  of  late  been  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  importation 
of  foreign  butter.    In  1813  the  amount  of  foreign  butter  imported  into  London  was 
£29, 1 1 1.     In  the  same  year  the  amount  of  Iri^  butter  imported  into  London  was 
£159.872.     So  that  the  quantity  of  foreign  butter  imported  three  years  ago,  was 
about  one-sixth  part  of  the  quantity  imported  from  Ireland.    But  in  the  year  1815 
the  quantity  of  foreign  butter  imported  into  London  was  134,000  hundred  weight; 
whereas  in  that  year  the  Quantity  imported  into  London  firom  Ireland  was  only 
11^,123  hundred  weight.     This  statement  would  show  how  much  enoooragement 
was  wanted  for  this  article ;  and  it  would  also  show,  that  relief  was  not  aftNrded  by 
the  remission  of  taxes ;  but  nuist  be  given  by  protecting  the  produce  of  the  countiy 
against  that  of  foreign  natbns.    If  iSe  committee  were  ocmyineed  of  this,  bis  ol^eot 
would  be  effidcted. 
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Apbil  5,  1816. 

In  a  Committee  of  Supply  on  the  Reduced  Army  Estimates,  Mr.  Wynn  having 
inquired  how  the  staff  in  Ireland  hiq^pened  to  amount  to  £10,000  more  now  than  it 
did  in  1802,— 

Mb.  Pbkl  defended  this  part  of  the  establishment,  observing,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  which  the  Lrish  goverament  was  less  concerned.  The  reduction  that 
had  been  made  proceeded  from  the  commander-in-chief^  and  the  goverament  of 
Ireland  actually  protested  against  it,  as  being  too  great  It  vras  only  proposed  to 
retain  one  lieut^ant-general  and  ten  major-generals.  The  hon.  ^uUeman  must 
be  aware  that  it  was  most  material  that  there  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
m^r-generals,  from  the  important  duties  they  had  to  perform.  When  applicatton 
was  made  to  the  civil  power,  these  officers  had  to  report  to  the  government  their 
opinion,  from  which  it  was  judged,  whether  there  were  a  necessity  for  sending  to 
any  quarter  an  additional  military  force.  It  was  proposed  to  retain  also  seven 
assistant  adjutant-generals.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  stated,  that  in  the  first 
estimates,  which  were  prepared  in  November,  there  was  a  mistake,  by  ooiit^g  tu 
insert  the  reductions  which  were  at  that  time  intended  to  be  made. 
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THE  IRISH  LINEN  TRADE. 
April  25,  1816. 

Mr.  Finlay  having  moved  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  repeal- 
ing the  exportation  duties  on  foreign  linen,  and  the  motion  having  been  supported 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Grant,— 

Me.  P£el  said  he  was  convinced  that  the  hon.  member  who  spoke  last  was  actu- 
ated in  what  he  said  by  the  best  of  motives :  but  he  was  also  certain  that  that  hon. 
member  had  argued  from  an  erroneous  view  of  the  question.  It  was  errcaicous  to 
suppose  that  the  people,  whose  fears  were  so  justly  excited  by  the  notice  of  the 
present  motion,  were  few  in  number.  The  fact  was,  they  were  a  most  numerous, 
industrious,  and  respectable  body  of  people.  They  were,  he  might  say,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  population  of  the  province  of  Ulster.  They  carri^  on  this  important 
trade,  which  was  the  staple  traae  of  Ireland,  and  which  England  was  bound  to  pro- 
tect, as  it  had  been  guaranteed  to  Ireland  by  the  promise  of  King  William  III.  in  lieu 
of  the  woollen  trade,  of  which  they  were  then  deprived.  It  was  a  trade,  the  protec- 
tion of  which  was  granted  to  them  in  lieu  of  that  great  trade  in  which  they  were  at 
one  time  the  powerful  rivals  of  England.  Would  the  hon.  member  say  tnat  those 
men  were  misguided  who  looked  with  fear  on  any  act  of  the  legislature  which  went 
to  injure  their  staple  trade  ?  Or  would  he  say  that  they  were  only  a  few,  when  he 
(Mr.  Peel)  informed  him  of  their  great  numbers  ?  The  fears  which  were  excited  by 
the  notice  of  the  present  motion  had  already  had  a  very  powerful  effect  in  causing  a 
partial  stagnation  of  the  Irish  linen  trade,  as  had  been  proved  by  what  had  fallen 
from  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald).  He  would  not  say  that  all  those  fears 
which  were  entertained  on  this  subject  were  well  founded,  but  he  would  contend, 
that  as  such  fears  were  known  to  exist,  it  would  be  impolitic  at  the  present  moment 
to  increase  them  by  any  act  which  could  ultimately  produce  no  good.  He  thought 
that  it  would  be  considered  as  a  bad  omen  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  if  a  motion  were 
acceded  to,  which,  in  their  opinion  of  it,  would  be  sacrificing  their  staple  trade  to 
the  carrying  trade  of  England.  This,  he  was  convinced,  woiud  be  considered  as  a 
bad  omen  of  the  disposition  of  parliament  towards  them,  on  the  eve  of  its  going  into 
the  discussion  of  the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  opposite  (Sir  J.  Newport), 
and  therefore  he  contended  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  to  accede  to  the  motion. 
An  hon.  member  had  said,  that  the  repeal  of  the  transit  duties  would  serve  the 
linen  manufacturer  of  Ireland.  This  was  but  an  opinion,  and  against  that  opinion 
he  could  urge  two  others.  The  one,  that  of  the  foreign  mantSacturers,  and  the 
other,  that  of  a  most  intelligent  body  of  men — the  linen  board  of  Ireland.  The 
former  were  convinced  that  the  repeal  of  the  transit  duty  would  not  serve  the  Irish 
manufacturer,  and  the  latter  were  equally  certain  of  it.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
concluded  by  stating,  that  the  present  question  should  not  be  considered  solely  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  but  also  in  a  political  one.  Its  consequence  would  in- 
volve great  agitation,  which  it  should  be  the  duty  of  parliament  rather  to  allay 
than  stimulate. 


THE  STATE  OF  IRELAND. 
Apbu.  26,  1816. 

Sir  John  Newport  having  submitted  to  the  House  a  motion  on  the  State  of  Ire* 
land,  to  call  their  attention  to  its  condition  both  internally  and  with  reference  to  its 
connexion  with  Great  Britain, — 

Mr.  pBBii  immediately  rose.  He  trusted,  he  said,  that  the  House,  when  they 
considered  the  important  nature  of  the  discussion  then  before  them,  and  the  neces- 
sity which  he  should  be  under  of  offering  explanations  upon  the  character  and  in- 
tentions of  that  government  with  which  he  had  been  connected,  as  well  as  other 
opinions  moro  peculiarly  connected  with  himself,  would  do  him  the  justice  to  believe 
that  he  could  not  approach  the  subject  without  considerable  anxiety.  In  the  first 
place,  he  inshed  to  ronder  his  acknowledgment  to  the  right  hon.  baronet  for  the 
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tone  and  temper  of  moderation  which  he  had  generally  displayed.  He  said  generally, 
for  with  one  or  two  exceptions  he  had  carefully  and  judiciously  avoided  mixing  up 
other  matters  relating  to  the  afi&drs  of  Ireland,  with  that  peculiar  view  of  her  pre- 
sent condition  which  it  was  the  proposed  object  of  the  right  hon.  baronet^s  motion 
to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  the  House.  The  right  hon.  baronet  had  ab- 
stained  from  examining  the  conduct  of  this  or  that  administration,  and  had  most 
wisely  confined  his  attention  to  the  general  question  of  the  distresses  and  grievances 
which  agitated  Ireland.  In  adopting  that  course,  he  thought  the  right  hon.  baronet 
had  conferred  a  substantial  benefit  upon  the  country.  It  had  been  too  much  the 
custom,  in  discussing  the  interests  of  Ireland,  to  mingle  them  with  considerations  of 
party,  a  proceeding  which  he  must  always  deprecate,  for  though  there  might  be 
vicissitudes  of  defeat  on  one  side,  and  triumph  on  the  other,  yet  many  bad  passions 
were  arrayed  on  both,  and  the  consequences  were  most  unfortunate  for  the  country, 
which  was  the  scene  of  such  political  contentions.  Nothing  but  desolation  and  dis- 
aster could  result  from  them.  It  was  therefore  his  intention  to  follow  the  example 
which  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  so  laudably  set. 

With  respect  to  the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  baronet,  he  thought  he  was  rather 

Erecipitate  in  the  conclusions  which  he  drew  as  to  its  probable  reception,  and  indeed 
e  heard  those  inferences  with  cc^siderable  surprise,  when  he  seemed  to  suppose 
that  all  inquiry  would  be  refused.  He  certainly  expr^sed  that  surprise,  because  he 
thought  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  abandoned  those  intentions  which  he  had  pre- 
viously communicated  to  him  (Mr.  Peel)  with  so  much  candour  and  politeness,  of 
merely  moving  an  address  to  the  throne,  calling  for  information  respecting  the  causes 
which  had  produced  the  present  disturbed  state  of  Ireland.  Before  he  ventured  to  con- 
demn the  course  which  he  presumed  his  majesty's  ministers  would  pursue,  he  ought, 
at  least,  to  have  told  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  he  intended  to  propose ;  whether  he 
should  move  for  a  public  or  a  select  committee  of  that  House.  With  certain  parts 
of  the  address  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  baronet,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  saying 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  concur.  It  was  but  reasonable  that  the  House,  after 
having  voted  25,000  men  for  the  service  of  Ireland,  should  not  rest  satisfied  as  to  the 
necessity  of  that  force  upon  the  mere  as8ertion  of  any  individual.  He  certainly  would 
not  avail  himself  of  the  technical  formality,  that  the  House  having  come  to  that 
vote,  they  ought  to  have  inquired  before  they  sanctioned  the  measure.  It  would  be 
an  unworthy  subterfuge  on  his  part,  and  but  a  poor  return  for  that  liberality  and 
confidence  which  had  induced  them  to  assent  to  the  proposition  in  the  first  instance, 
without  calling  for  documents.  [Hear,  hear !]  The  first  part  of  the  address  went 
merely  to  the  expression  of  regret,  on  the  part  of  the  House,  at  that  state  of  disturb- 
ance and  outrage  which  rendered  it  necessary,  in  a  time  of  peace,  to  call  for  the 
temporary  application  of  a  military  force.  In  that  part  of  it  he  was  perfectly  ready 
to  concur ;  nor  did  he  think  the  House  could  possibly  refuse  to  accede  to  the  other 
part  also,  which  called  for  information  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  disturbances 
which  prevailed.  For  his  part,  he  was  ready  to  afford  that  information  ;  and  it  would 
be  best  afforded  by  producing  those  records  from  courts  of  justice  in  which  commit- 
ments and  convictions  had  tsken  place.  Much  useful  information,  he  was  persuaded, 
would  be  derived  from  those  documents.  He  could  not,  however,  help  thinking, 
that  if  the  right  hon.  baronet  thought  it  necessary  to  call  for  such  information,  it 
was  somewhat  precipitate  in  him  to  pledge  the  House  to  a  general  inquiry,  without 
explaining  the  sort  of  inquiry  he  desired  to  institute — how  it  was  to  be  conducted — 
and  by  whom.  Did  he  intend  to  propose  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  or  did  he 
mean  to  refer  that  important  question  to  a  select  committee  ?  Would  he  wish  to 
transfer  to  the  latter  an  inquiry  into  the  operation  of  the  laws  affecting  the  Roman 
Catholics — a  question  which  had  been,  session  after  session,  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  and  which  he  himself  admitted  to  be  of  so  much  importance  as  a 
separate  subject  of  inquiry,  that  he  had  abstained  from  all  mention  of  it  in  the  course 
of  his  speech  ?  These  were  points  upon  which,  in  hb  opinion,  the  right  hon.  1)arone^ 
ought  to  have  afforded  some  explanation.  When  the  information  which  he  (Mr. 
Peel)  intended  to  move  for  should  be  produced,  it  would  then  be  competent  for  the 
House  to  decide  what  course  ought  to  be  pursued.  He  did  not  wish  to  discourage 
all  expectation  of  its  being  possible  to  apply  some  remedy  to  the  evils  which  afflicted 
Ireland.     But,  if  he  believai  with  the  right  hon.  baronet  that  the  present  state  of 
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tumult  and  disorder  had  grown  out  of  the  abuses  and  errors  of  six  hundved  yoars  of 
mismanagement;  if,  by  quotations  from  the  writings  of  Dean  Swift,  he  were  to 
attempt  to  show  the  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  cowardice  of  the  Irish ;  if  he  under- 
took to  prove  from  the  operation  of  laws  enacted  before  the  reign  of  James  I.,  that 
the  afiSdctions  of  the  people  had  been  incessantly  and  violently  alienated ;  if  he  under- 
took to  show  all  those  calamities,  then,  indeed,  he  could  not  much  encourage  the 
hopes  of  the  right  hon.  baronet.  Without,  however,  going  so  far  as  that,  he  was 
still  inclined  to  think  that  the  difficulties  and  evils  which  encompassed  Ireland  formed 
a  Grordian  knot  which  could  not  be  cut,  and  which  only  the  gradual  li^e  of  time 
could  unraveL 

Before  he  followed  the  right  hon.  baronet  through  all  the  details  into  which  he 
had  entered,  the  House  would  probably  expect  from  him  a  statement  of  what  was 
the  present  condition  of  Ireland.  General^  speaking,  the  north  of  Ireland  was  tran- 
quil. Mo  disturbances  prevailed  there,  except  what  arose  from  distiUation,  and 
the  consequent  opposidon  to  the  revenue  laws  in  certain  districts.  Those,  how- 
ever, were  neither  serious  nor  alarming.  The  extreme  west  of  Ireland,  also  the 
counties  of  Mayo,  Gfdway,  and  Carlow,  were  comp(u*atively  tranquiL  The  same 
might  be  said  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  of  Cork,  Wexford,  &^.  The  east  of  Ireland 
was  likewise  generally  tranquil.  He  meant  that  ia  those  counties  no  application  had 
been  made  to  Government  for  extraordinaiy  police.  The  counties  in  wiiich  disturb- 
ances actuaUy  prevailed  were  Tipperary,  King*s  County,  W^tmeath,  and  LimericlL 
The  magistrates  of  the  King^s  County  had  requested  the  application  of  the  Insurrec- 
tion Act ;  but  they  had  since  petitioned  for  its  removal,  asserting  that  tranquillity  was 
perfectly  restored.  In  Westmeath  and  Limerick,  a  considerable  improvement  had 
taken  place,  but  the  Insurrection  Act  was  still  in  force.  Smce  he  last  addressed  the 
House,  the  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Louth,  and  county  of  Cavan,  had  petitioned 
the  government  of  Ireland  for  the  application,  not  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  but  of 
the  Extraordinary  Police  Act.  Such  was  the  general  state  of  Ireland  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  There  was  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  give  the  House  a  character 
of  the  precise  nature  of  the  disturbances  which  now  agitated  Ireland.  In  former 
periods  of  the  history  of  that  country,  tumults  and  outrage  had  subsisted,  but  they 
were  generally  to  be  traced  to  small  and  comparatively  unimportant  causes.  Par- 
ticular and  local  grievances,  personal  animosities,  or  hereditary  feuds,  constituted 
the  principal  sources  of  them.  At  other  times,  grievances  of  a  more  distinct  and 
positive  nature  were  allied,  such  as  the  high  pnce  of  land,  for  example,  and  then 
the  professed  object  of  the  combinations  was  to  lower  it.  But  the  disturbances  which 
now  prevailed  had  no  precise  or  definite  cause.  They  seemed  to  be  the  e£Pect  of  a 
general  confederacy  in  crime — a  comprehensive  conspiracy  in  guilt — a  systematic 
opposition  to  all  laws  and  nmnicipal  institutions.  The  records  of  the  courts  of  Jus- 
tice would  show  such  a  settled  and  uniform  system  of  guilt,  such  monstrous  and  hor- 
rible perjuries,  as  could  not,  he  believed,  be  found  in  the  annals  of  any  other  country 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  whether  civilized  or  uncivilized.  He  was  far  frx>m  meaning 
to  say  that  those  dreadAil  offences  arose  from  the  generally  malignant  or  depraved 
character  of  the  lower  orders.  In  different  counties  diflferent  appearances  were  pre- 
sented. He  had  himself  been  in  some,  and  it  was  impossible  to  find  anywhere  men 
more  tractable,  more  obedient  to  the  laws,  or  more  disposed  to  pay  all  due  deference 
to  their  superiors.  He  was  ready  to  declare,  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  them,  with- 
out admiring  many  of  their  qualities.  He  believed,  indeea,  that  the  character  of  the 
Irish  people  had  been  variously  misrepresented ;  in  general,  not  fit)m  any  deliberate 
design,  but  because,  in  fact,  they  were  often  presented  under  different  and  singular 
aspects.  From  his  observation  of  them,  he  believed  th^  possessed  g^reat  fidelity; 
in  their  dealings  with  each  other,  great  honesty ;  from  their  early  marriages,  thej 
were  in  general  very  chaste ;  and,  be  it  told  to  their  honour,  tliat  certain  crimes 
which  disgraced  and  degraded  more  civiKzed  countries,  were  utterly  unknown  to 
them.  He  was  even  told  that  the  Irish  language  did  not  possess  a  name  by  which 
they  could  be  designated.  But  in  those  parts  of  Ireland,  especially  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  their  depravit}'  was  shockinff.  If  any  one  should  urge  that  he  overstated 
it,  he  was  prepared  to  confute  him  by  irrefragable  documents.  He  did  not  speak 
from  vague  and  ambiguous  rumours.  What  said  the  records  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice in  that  county  ?   What  would  bo  the  evidence  of  Ae  twelve  men  impanelled  to 
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try  tfae  midwi^  murd^fecs  of  an  mvaloablt  nuLgistrate  bebnging  to  that  county? 
If  he  reqmred  proof  for  what  he  had  atserted,  he  need  go  no  further.  If  any  one 
iirDuld  take  the  trouble  to  peruae  the  minutes  of  that  trial,  tbey  would  be  able  to  form 
a  thorough  idea  of  the  character  of  the  people.  They  would  see  their  extraordinary 
fidelity  to  each  other  in  a  bad  cause — the  facilities  thev  afforded  to  escape  punish- 
Boent — the  readiness  th^  manifested  to  redress  the  injuries  offered  to  any  of  their 
ytaty- — the  difficulty  of  bringing  home  conviction  to  the  guilty,  and  the  detesta- 
tion in  which  every  one  was  hdd  who  at  all  contributed,  or  was  instrumental  in 
giTLUg  effept,  ta  the  laws  ag^nst  them.  With  respect  to  the  murder  of  that  magis- 
trate, he  was  afraid  it  was  too  clearly  established,  from  the  records  of  the  court  of 
justice,  that  it  had  been  planned  several  weeks  before  it  was  carried  into  execution. 
The  mag^trate  upon  whom  the  foul  deed  was  committed  was  a  most  amiable  man. 
He  cpoke  only  from  the  opinions  of  others,  as  he  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of  him 
personally.  He  was  kind,  indulgent,  and  a  ready  friend  to  the  poor;  hot,  at  the 
same  time,  he  waa  a  most  determined  enemy  to  that  terrible  system  of  combination 
which  prevailed.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  his  dwelling,  a  house  had  been  burned 
down,  because  the  inhabitant  of  that  house  had  taken  laud  at  higher  rent  than  was 
thought  a  proper  equivalent  by  those  misguided  men.  The  magistrate,  in  conse- 
quence, exerted  himself  to  discover  the  offimders,  and  by  his  inde&tigable  efforts,  six 
of  them  were  apprehended.  Upon  this,  the  remainder  determined  to  murder  him. 
On  the  day  fixed  for  the  atrocious  act,  there  were  no  less  than  four  difllerent  parties 
atalioned  on  different  roads  waiting  for  his  approach.  The  murder  was  committed 
at  some  cystance  from  Cashel,  and  the  particulars  which  he  related  were  derived 
froBL  a  gentleman  who  happened  to  be  travelling  that  road  at  the  time,  and  resemb- 
ling the  oaagistrate  (Mr.  Baker)  in  person,  narrowly  esoaped  firom  falHne  a  sacri- 
fice. Information  was  conveyed  by  signals  from  one  party  to  another.  The  gentle- 
man to  whom  he  alluded  saw  several  persons  on  the  tope  of  the  houses  and  hay-ricks, 
waiting  fur  the  fiital  catastrophe.  When  the  shot  was  fired,  loud  cheers  were  uttered 
by  those  who  were  thus  waiting,  and  then  they  all  retreated.  The  plan,  therefore, 
had  evidently  been  determined  upou  months  before  it  was  put  in  execution ;  and  al« 
though  no  less  than  £13, 000  were  offered  as  a  reward  for  apprehending  the  murderers, 
by  the  government  and  by  the  resident  gentry  in  the  county,  he  believed  no  evidence 
whatever  was  obtuned  as  the  result  of  that  offer ;  such  was  their  fidelity  in  a  bad 
eaose,  and  such  was  the  abominable  system  of  confederacy  upon  which  they  acted. 
Not  a  person  was  found  to  oome  forward  and  make  a  voluntary  disclosure.  He 
would  mention  one  oonclusive  proof  of  the  feelings  by  which  they  were  actuated. 
One  of  the  murderers  who  was  apprehended,  and  afterwards  hanged  for  his  crime, 
when  in  prison,  expressed  a  desire  to  disclose  some  particulars.  His  life  was  offered 
as  the  promised  reward  for  his  confession,  tie  accordinglv  communicated  a  part; 
but  be  afterwards  retracted,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  who  went  on  her  knees  to 
him  in  the  prison,  and  implored  him  to  be  executed  rather  than  divulge  the  secret. 
[A  laugh,  and  hear,  hear !]  The  House  might  probably  smOe  at  the  conjugal  af- 
ibction  of  the  woman,  but  he  could  assure  them,  there  was  as  much  attachment  be- 
tween the  husband  and  the  wife  as  could  possibly  exist  between  two  persons,  and  the 
concern  which  she  felt  was,  lest  her  husband  should  forfeit  his  character  and  respecta- 
bility tnr  betra3m[ig  his  friends.  He  actually  retracted,  in  consequence  of  the  persua- 
sions 01  hia  wiib,  and  was  accordmgly  executed. 

Having  thus  admitted  those  melancholy  facts,  he  now  came  to  the  statements 
which  had  been  made  by  the  right  hon.  baronet.  The  causes  of  the  evils  which 
afflicted  Ireland  were  complicated  in  no  common  degree.  They  might,  he  was  wil- 
liiig  to  allow,  be  traeed  baok  to  a  very  remote  period  in  some  respects.  Sir  John 
Daviea,  in  that  invaluable  Treatise  on  the  State  of  Ireland  which  the  right  hon. 
baronet  had  justly  denominated  a  Oolden  Book,  stated  that  the  evils  originated  in 
the  i9^fK>lioy  of  the  first  conquest  of  Ireland.  That  conquest  was  not  undertaken  by 
a  soverdgn  at  the  head  of  an  ajc^^y,  but  was  accomplished  by  instalments,  if  he 
might  so  speak.  Difibrent  parties  of  adventurers  went  over  to  Ireland,  subdued 
detached  portions  of  territory,  and,  as  they  progressively  made  those  acquisitions, 
th^  gradually  assumed  a  paramount  authority  over  the  native  inhabitants.  The 
evik  of  that  kind  of  conquest  were  sufficiently  proved  by  the  history  of  Ireland* 
Other  writers  also  had  pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  system  adopted  towards  Ireland. 
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An  impartial  one  (he  meant  Spenser,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizaboth)^ 
had  forcibly  stated  the  impolicy  of  excluding  Ireland  from  the  benefits  of  the  Eng- 
lish law.  In  fact,  there  were  a  hundred  customs  which  then  existed,  though  but 
now  operating,  which  gradually  tended  to  form  the  character  of  the  people.  Sir 
John  Davies  observed,  that  by  the  ancient  laws  of  the  country  murder  was  com- 
pounded for  by  a  fine,  a  rape  for  a  rape,  and  a  robbery  for  a  Jobbery.  When  it  waa 
proposed  by  the  governor  of  Ireland  to  send  a  sheriff  into  the  county  of  Fermanagh, 
the  chieftam  of  that  district  said  the  sheriff  should  be  welcome,  but  desired  to  know 
the  price  which  was  set  upon  his  head,  in  order  that,  if  he  should  be  killed,  he  might 
know  what  fine  to  impose.  Such  was  the  deplorable  state  of  the  countiy  at  that 
time ;  but  Sir  John  Davies  allowed  that  more  had  been  done  for  the  benefit  of  Ire- 
land during  the  reign  of  James  I.  than  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  four  hun- 
dred years.  Certainly,  many  of  the  causes  indicated  by  Sir  John  Davies  and  others 
as  contributing  to  the  injury  of  Ireland  at  that  time,  had  ceased  to  operate ;  but 
others  had  arisen  of  a  different,  though  not  less  important  character.  The  ani- 
mosities of  families,  the  irritation  arising  from  confiscations,  and  other  similar 
causes,  were  of  a  description  which  no  legislative  interference  could  reach.  Time 
alone,  the  prevalence  of  a  kind  and  paternal  system  of  government,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  education,  were  the  remedies  which  must  be  chiefly  relied  upon.  At  a  later 
period  of  the  history  of  Ireland,  he  was  willing  to  admit  the  impolicy  of  imposing 
commercial  restrictions — an  impolicy  of  which,  he  believed,  we  were  even  now  reap- 
ing all  the  bitter  fruits.  [Hear,  hear !]  By  those  restrictions  we  had  curtailed  the 
capital  of  Ireland,  and  lessened  her  means  of  industry ;  and,  paradoxical  as  it  might 
appear,  an  increase  of  population  had  arisen  from  those  effects.     He  wished  to  ex- 

?lain  in  what  manner  he  conceived  that  increased  population  to  have  taken  place. 
*he  consequence  of  the  bad  policy  in  imposing  the  commercial  restrictions  was,  a 
deprivation  to  Ireland  of  a  market  for  her  produce,  which  made  land  so  cheap  that 
the  owners  of  it  were  enabled  to  employ  any  number  of  hands  in  cultivating  it.  They 
allotted  small  portions  of  it  to  individuals  ;  and  it  became  the  more  productive  be- 
cause all  their  labour  was  applied  to  those  small  portions.  According  to  the  opinion 
of  the  most  experienced  agriculturists,  the  same  quantity  of  land,  so  cultivated,would 
produce  nearly  three  times  the  quantum  of  human  subsistence,  (he  meant  potatoes, 
the  staple  food  of  the  Irish  peasant,)  which  it  would  produce  of  any  other  kind  of 
subsistence.  Hence,  the  inmiediate  means  of  supporting  a  family  were  more  within 
the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Ireland  than  of  similar  classes  in  this  country. 
Whatever  inquiries  might  be  made  into  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people,  it  would 
be  material  to  ascertain  their  state  as  to  the  supply  of  food.  He  had  attempted  to 
prosecute  that  inquiry,  and  he  confined  his  attempts  to  those  districts  whicn  were 
disturbed,  with  a  view  to  discover  whether  there  was  any  connection  between  that 
and  the  causes  of  the  disturbance.  He  believed  the  poor  of  Ireland  would  be  found 
to  be  in  this  condition.  Almost  all  of  them  rented  small  farms,  which  they  took, 
from  the  farmer  upon  certain  conditions.  Their  rent  was  partly  paid  by  labour. 
Thus,  if  a  man  gave  four  guineas  an  acre  for  his  farm,  he  worked  for  his  landlord 
at  lOcf.  a  day ;  if  he  paid  three  guineas,  he  received  Sd,  That  lOd,,  however,  com- 
manded a  greater  proportion  of  subsistence  in  the  article  of  food  which  constituted 
the  sole  diet  of  the  Irish  peasant,  than  the  same  sum  would  produce  in  England. 
He  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  food  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  was  inferior,  and  he 
sincerely  wished  that  it  were  possible  to  find  any  means  of  giving  him  better,  and  a 
better  place  in  which  to  enjoy  it.  Nothing  would  be  more  calculated  to  seduce 
them  from  idle  and  vicious  habits,  and  to  inspire  a  relish  for  domestic  comforts. 

He  should  now  proceed  to  examine  some  of  those  causes  which  the  right  hon. 
baronet  appeared  to  think  still  existed,  and  for  which  he  also  seemed  to  think  remedies 
might  be  adopted.  He  could  assure  him  that  he  felt  the  strongest  disposition  to 
employ  any  remedies  which  might  be  suggested,  and  which  should  appear  capable 
of  a  really  practical  application.  First,  as  to  the  appointment  of  sheriffi^  on  which 
a  considerable  stress  nad  been  laid  by  the  righl  hon.  baronet.  He  was  perfectly 
ready  to  admit,  that  that  was  a  point  on  which  material  and  essential  information 
might  bo  introduced.  The  subject,  however,  had  been  fully  and  deliberately  dis- 
cussed in  a  select  committee,  which  sat  during  last  session  for  the  purpose  of  inquir- 
ing into  grand  jury  presentments.    He  held  in  his  hand  the  evidence  of  that  com- 
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mittee,  and  according  to  that  evidence  it  appeared  that  some  persons  saw  many  evils 
in  the  present  mode  of  appointing  the  sheriffs,  and  others  thought  it  the  best  that 
could  be  adopted.  For  himself,  £ough  he  certainly  thought  the  mode  of  appoint- 
ing them  might  be  improved,  yet  the  practical  evils  of  the  existing  one  was  not,  in 
his  opinion,  so  great  as  was  imagined.  The  persons  who  were  examined  before  that 
committee  were  many  of  them  members  of  that  House — Lord  Joeelyn,  Sir  John 
Newport,  Sir  Henry  Farnell,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  Ireland,  Colonel 
Crosbie,  and  others.  The  evidence  they  gave  established  the  existence  of  many 
evils,  but  it  was  not  so  conclusively  against  the  present  system  of  appointing  sherifts 
as  might  be  imagined.  It  was  generaUy  stated  that  the  evil  was  not  one  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  It  had  long  subsist^.  But  certainly  he  should  be  ashamed  of  himself 
if  he  felt  any  reluctance  to  change  a  practice  merely  because  the  acquiescence  in  it 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  of  which  he  formed  a  part,  might  be  involved  in  some 
degree  of  censure.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  when  they  were  drawing  a 
distinction  between  the  magistracy  of  Ireland  and  that  of  England,  how  great  the 
difference  was  between  the  state  of  society  in  the  two  countries.  With  respect  to 
the  nomination  of  sheriffs,  the  ancient  practice  was  different  from  the  modern.  The 
judges  of  the  assize  required  from  the  ongoing  sheriff  the  names  of  three  persons 
who  were  thought  most  fit  to  serve  the  office.  These  names  were  afterwards  ex- 
amined by  all  the  judges  in  the  Chancellor's  chamber,  and  they  selected  from  them 
a  certain  number,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  recommendation,  &c.,  which 
th^  transmitted  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  thereupon  issued  his  warrant  for  the 
appointment  of  such  as  he  finally  determined  upon.  That  mode  of  electing  them 
was  certainly  preferable  to  the  present ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  giving  a  pledge, 
on  the  part  of  the  govemm^t  of  Ireland,  that  that  system  should  henceforward  be 
recurred  to.    [Hear.] 

As  to  the  general  revision  of  the  magistracy  of  Ireland,  he  had  made  every  inquiry 
into  the  practicability  of  such  a  revision,  but  he  apprehended  it  would  be  found  im- 
possible. In  the  first  place,  it  was  usual  for  the  Chancellor  of  Ireland  to  have  a 
more  arbitrary  power  in  the  dismissal  of  magistrates  than  was  possessed  in  this 
country,  where  they  were  never  dismissed  but  upon  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  law,  or 
for  some  gross  irregularity  of  conduct,  which  rendered  them  totally  unfit  for  the  office. 
He  was  willing  to  admit  that  there  were  many  persons  placed  in  those  situations  who 
were  not  qualified  for  them,  either  by  their  property  or  rank  in  life.  But  then,  he 
must  again  beg  the  house  to  remember  the  great  difference  in  the  manner  in  which 
society  is  constituted  in  Ireland.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  selections  generally 
speaking,  he  did  not  recollect  more  than  ten  or  twelve  cases  of  recommendations 
taking  place,  and  he  believed  they  were  all  of  them  made  from  a  conscientious  im- 
preoion  of  what  was  considered  to  be  the  best  for  the  tranquillity  and  safety  of  the 
country.  It  might  be  true  that  there  were  persons  now  in  the  commission,  who  were 
put  into  it  in  1798,  on  account  of  their  zeal  and  loyalty  to  the  government,  but  if 
the  general  revision  were  to  apply  to  them,  he  did  think  it  would  be  most  unjust 
to  deprive  them  of  their  places,  without  some  better  ground  for  such  a  proceeding. 
How^  in  fact,  was  the  Lord-lieutenant  to  judge  what  persons  were  fit  but  from  re- 
commendations ?  And  what  a  tremendous  power  it  would  be  giving  to  leave  him  to 
decide  what  precise  degree  of  character  was  necessary  in  order  to  qualify  a  man  to 
be  a  magistrate.  What  criterion  could  be  adopted  for  retaining  him  in  office  afrer 
he  had  once  acqmred  possession  ?  Would  you  take  the  criterion  of  property  ?  That 
would  be  a  most. fallible  one.  However  plausible  or  popular  the  idea  might  be  of 
effecting  what  was  called  a  general  revision  of  the  magistracy,  he  was  convinced  it 
would  be  productiye  of  great  injustice.  That,  however,  was  his  opinion,  and  he 
knew  it  was  the  opinion  also  of  the  person  at  the  head  of  the  department  which  was 
most  concerned. 

He  now  came  to  that  single  point,  as  affecting  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  in  which 
it  was  supposed  the  Crovcmment  was  deeply  implicated ;  and  he  could  assure  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  from  whatever  sources  he  had  derived  his  information,  it  was 
most  erroneous.  Those  societies  which  he  had  alluded  to,  did  not  exist,  generally 
^>eaking,  in  those  counties  which  were  disturbed,  and  he  had  never  heard  them  ac- 
cused as  being  any  part  of  the  causes  which  produced  the  present  condition  of  Ire- 
land.    But,  it  was  asked,  why  do  you  not  prevent  the  celebration  of  particular  days 
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dnd  evettts  ?  He  stibuld  like  to  know  how  the  right  hon.  bafon^t  hitttfdf  woidd  do 
it.  He  must  be  aware  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  exereise  any  effectnal  control. 
There  were  a  thousand  ways  in  which  the  law  might  be  eluded.  They  might  pre- 
sent any  particular  body  of  persons  assembling,  Who  were  united  for  specific  pur- 
poses, and  bound  together  by  illegal  oaths :  but  it  Was  impossible  to  counteract  those 
celebrations  of  particular  occasions  to  which  the  r^t  hon.  hairnet  had  alluded. 
He  was  aware  that  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  been  subiected  to  many  imputations,  as  if  he 
had  encouraged  the  formation  afid  growth  of  those  societies.  He  could  only  say, 
that  for  the  greater  part  of  those  impufotions  he  had  the  most  profound  contempt ; 
but  if  the  right  hon.  baronet  beheTed,  for  a  moment,  that  any  such  encouragement 
was  afforded,  directly  or  indirectly,  he  could  only  entreal  him  to  dismiss  it  from  his 
mind,  for  he  was  perfectly  wrong.  He  held  in  his  hands  proofs  to  the  contrary — . 
proofs  that  the  goremraent  had  exerted  itself  to  repress  the  tumults  arising  from  those 
causes,  and  to  diminish  the  6peration  of  the  causes  themselves.  It  must  be  perfectly 
notorious  to  every  one,  that  where  opposite  parties  existed,  where  personal  animo- 
sities ran  high,  offence  might  be  conveyed  on  either  side  in  a  thousand  different  ways, 
which  no  legislative  interference  could  reach.  But*so  ftir  as  the  government  could 
exercise  any  influence,  he  would  venture  to  say  that  it  had  never  neglected  the  op- 
portunity. It  might  be  easily  imagined,  for  instance,  that  much  inflammation  and 
angry  feeling  would  be  excited  by  playing  what  were  c^led  party  tunes.  Now,  how 
could  that  be  prevented  by  law  ?  How  could  you  define  the  particular  sort  of  tune 
which  could  be  considered  as  pdrty  tunes,  and  therefore  not  to  be  played  ?  But 
even  in  that  respect,  the  govemmetit  had  been  careful  to  do  all  that  lay  in  its  power. 
By  a  general  ohler  Issued  on  the  24th  of  June,  1814,  a  kind  of  circular  letter,  id- 
dressed  to  the  brigade-majors  of  the  yeomanry,  the  Lord-lieutenant  called  their 
attention  to  a  former  circular  letter  of  a  similar  description,  issued  in  1810, 
and  which  he  desired  should  be  considered  as  still  in  force.  The  object  of  that 
letter  was,  to  prevent  any  assemblages  of  the  yeomr.;^ry,  and  to  forbid  them  from 
wearing  tfieir  military  clothes,  or  carrying  their  arms,  except  when  on  duty.  It 
further  stated,  that  there  were  some  particular  tunes  which  gave  Offisnce  when  played, 
and  it  was  requested  they  might  be  avoided  as  mUch  as  possible.  That  was  the 
only  kind  of  influence  which  could  be  beneficially  exerted  in  such  cases,  and  that 
influence,  it  would  be  found,  had  never  been  neglected  by  the  govehiment. 

Among  the  other  catises  which  had  unquestionably  contributed  to  produce  the 
present  msturbances  and  outrages  in  Ireland,  might  oe  reckoned  the  press  of  that 
country.  He  was  far  from  meaning  to  say  that  the  benefits  which  restdted  from  a 
free  press  did  not  greatly,  if  not  wholly,  overbalance  the  evils  of  its  abase.  He  would 
even  venture  to  assert,  that  what  might  be  called  the  extreme  licentiousness  of  the 
press,  in  a  former  period  of  our  history,  mainly  assisted  in  securing  to  us  invaluable 

Erivileges.  But  what  could  be  said  in  favour  of  a  press  which  never  sought  to  en- 
ghten  the  public  mind — which  never  aimed  at  the  dissemination  of  truth — which 
never  endeavoured  to  correct  the  morals,  or  improve  the  happiness  of  the  people  ? 
On  the  contrary,  the  most  stucUous  efibrts  were  made  to  keep  alive  and  foment  dis- 
cord, and  the  malignant  influence  of  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature.  Their  only 
object  was,  to  make  it  be  believed  that  the  very  sources  of  justice  were  corrupted, 
that  the  verdirts  of  juries  were  always  venal,  and  the  conductor  magistrates  always 
base.  By  those  insinuations,  industriously  and  perseveringly  spread,  many  persons 
were  driven  into  the  commission  of  some  paltry  offence,  when,  in  his  ojpinion,  they 
were  infinitely  less  guilty  in  a  moral  point  of  view  than  those  vile  and  degraded 
beings  by  whom  they  were  instigated.  The  most  infamous  falsehoods  and  calumnies 
were  uttered  against  magistrates,  thus  pointing  them  out  to  the  vengeance  of  those 
misguided  men  whose  passions  were  easily  worked  upon.  The  consequence  of  such 
general  and  indiscriminate  abuse  as  defiled  the 'public  press  of  Ireland,  involving 
every  person  whose  station,  rank,  or  conduct  rendei^gd  them  at  all  public,  tms,  that  no 
one  dreaded  censure,  and  the  force  ofpublic  opinion,  therefore,  that  great  auxiliary  to 
a  free  press,  was  utterly  destroyed.  Tne  House  could  not  form  any  idea  of  the  licen- 
tiousness to  which  he  alluded,  by  reflecting  upon  what  was  called  licentiousness  in 
this  country.  As  a  specimen,  ho  would  r^  to  them  a  passage  from  a  work  which 
was  too  contemptible  to  notice,  eicept  as  sUch  an  illustration :  he  meant  the  Irish 
Magazine.   Th^  would  see  the  nature  of  the  poiioki  which  was  disseminated.  Until 
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tke  present  vear  it  had  had  a  wMe  eireuktion  manng  the  lower  orders  in  Irdand,  and 
they  would  yadge  the  sort  of  influenee  which  its  infamous  aid  detestable  falsehoods 
w«re  caleidated  to  have  upon  that  class  of  people.  As  a  proof  of  the  raotiTe  for  cir- 
culating it,  be  would  state,  that  it  was  gfenerally  distributed  gratis,  or  at  least  at  a 
price  so  rery  much  below  what  the  mere  cost  of  printing  must  be,  that  it  was  erident 
profit  was  not  cOlisidereil,  but  only  the  accomplishment  of  the  most  pernicious  and 
▼iUanous  purposes.  In  an  article,  purporting  to  be  upon  the  prosecution  of  the 
Protestants  in  France,  it  said,  '*  If  the  pious  Britons  are  so  indigpvant,  as  by  their 
cant  they  nretend  to  be,  why  do  they  not  exhibit  some  portion  of  their  hnmanity  in 
behalf  of  the  ceaseless  massacres  of  the  Irish  Catholics  r  It  may  be  asserted  in  the 
face  of  all  Eorope,  that  more  Irish  Catholics  haye  been  mmrdered  since  the  month 
of  May,  1 8 14,  than  ever  suffered  in  France  during  the  most  bloody  persecutions, 
either  before  or  after  tho  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes."  That  specimen,  he 
apprehended,  would  be  sufficient  to  show  to  what  kind  of  abuse  and  Heentiousness 
the  press  of  Ireland  was  perverted. 

He  would  now  advert  to  one  other  topic  which  he  coneeived  ought  to  be  consider- 
ed as  a  part  of  the  causes  which  had  tended  to  place  Ireiaod  in  her  present  condition. 
He  alluded  to  the  actual  state  of  the  elective  franchisee.  The  manner  in  which  they 
were  exercised  by  the  Catholic  freeholders  was  most  injurious.  It  was  far  from  his 
intention  to  urge  anything  against  the  wisdom  or  policy  of  the  act  of  1798,  by  which 
those  franchises  were  ext^oi  to  the  CathoUes.  He  did  not  think  that  ei^er  the  dan- 
gers or  the  benefits  which  were  predicted  at  diat  period  had  been  realized ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  did  not  think  that  it  had  invested  the  Catholic  democracy  wi&  any 
substantial  power  or  advantage.  The  real  advantage  which  had  been  derived  was 
not  by  those  who  possessed  the  iVeehold,  but  those  who  possessed  the  freeholder.  In 
registering  the  freehold  property,  he  had  been  told  that  the  greatest  abuses  existed. 
Perjury  was  frequently  committed.  Leases  were  made  out  merely  for  the  occasion. 
and  persons  swore  to  the  possession  of  property  which  they  never  saw.  K  it  were 
asked  irhy  sneh  persons  were  not  proceeded  against,  the  answer  would  be,  that  if 
they  were  committed,  they  would  be  immediately  bailed  out,  and  never  found  after- 
wa^.  He  certainly  thought,  therefore,  diat  the  manner  in  whieh  the  elective  fran- 
ehisevras  now  exercised,  required  some  legislative  regulation. 

With  respect  to  the  Catholic  emancipation,  he  would  not  say  more  than  that  the 
c^unions  which  he  had  formerly  entertained  and  expressed  on  that  subject,  had  been 
confirmed  by  every  observation  which  he  had  since  been  enabled  to  nud^e,  and  that  he 
was  persuaded  no  advantage  would  result  to  Ireland  from  its  adoption.  He  was 
persuaded  that  such  a  measure  would  by  no  means  operate  beneficially  on  the 
existing  state  of  things  in  that  country.  If  he  were  asked  to  declare  from  what  mea- 
sure he  imagined  the  greatest  benefit  to  Ireland  would  acerue,  he  would  say,  without 
hesitation,  tnat  any  measure  calculated  to  induce,  or,  if  that  were  not  sufficient,  to 
compel,  those  individuals  to  reside  in  Ireland  who  now  spent  the  money  which  they 
derived  from  that  country  elsewhere,  would  be  more  immediately  felt  in  its  advanta- 
geous operation  than  any  other  proposition  which  could  be  made  by  any  party.  He 
firmly  believed  that  Ireland  was  precisely  in  that  state  in  which  the  benefits  of  resi- 
dence on  the  part  of  her  gentry  would  be  most  sensibly  felt.  The  opinion  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  Irish,  with  respect  to  their  government,  was  too  loose  and  un- 
defined. It  was  a  machine  too  large  for  their  comprehension ;  it  was  a  machine  too 
distant  for  effisctive  6peration,  and  the  influence  of  resident  landlords  Would  do  more 
to  prevent  disturbances,  and  to  efibct  all  the  legitimate  objects  of  a  wise  government, 
than  could  be  accomplished  in  any  other  manner  whatever.  In  support  of  this 
opinion,  he  would  appeal  to  all  those  who  had  been  in  those  parts  of  Ireland  in  which 
the  gentry  did  resme,  to  testify  the  inestimable  advantages  which  arose  from  the 
practice. 

The  right  hon.  baronet  had  somewhat  misunderstood  his  sentiments  on  the  subject 
of  education  in  Ireland.  He  had  never  asserted  that  from  a  more  general  system  of 
education  any  immediate  advantages  were  to  be  expected.  He  had  never  asserted 
that  education  was  the  only  way  by  which  the  people  of  Ireland  could  be  rendered 
tranquil  and  industrious.  He  had  always  said  that  the  only  mode  by  which  that 
peome,  as  well  as  any  other  people,  could  be  rendered  industrious  was,  by  adopting 
saen  measures  as  would  make  it  their  intercbt  to  be  so.     But  while  he  would  encour- 
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age  all  those  measnres  which  were  calculated  to  produce  so  excellent  an  effisct  on 
the  existmg  generation,  he  would  not  neglect  to  afford  that  general  instruction  from 
which  80  much  future  good  was  to  he  justly  anticipated.  It  was  the  peculiar  duty 
of  a  government  that  felt  the  inconveniences  that  arose  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
present  generation,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  knowledge  in  the  generation  that  was  to  suc- 
ceed. It  was  because  he  felt  strongly  the  many  excellent  qualities  of  the  Irish 
character;  it  was  because  he  saw  even  in  the  midst  of  the  extravagancies  and  errors 
which  were  to  be  deplored,  qualities  of  the  highest  description — capacity  for  great 
exertion,  and  aptitude  for  g^reat  virtue — that  he  entertained  on  this  subject  an  anx- 
iety which  he  could  not  describe.  The  attachment  to  that  country,  which  the  many 
excellent  qualities  of  its  inhabitants  had  created  in  him,  would  lone  survive  any 
political  connexion  he  might  have  with  it.  [Hear,  hear !]  He  would  trouble  the 
House  no  further,  but  would  conclude  by  moving  the  following  amendment  to  the 
motion  of  the  right  hon.  baronet : — 

"  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
expressing  our  deep  regret  that  the  internal  state  of  Ireland  in  time  of  peace  ren- 
ders it  necessary  to  maintain  a  large  military  force  in  that  country  for  the  present 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  in  the  preservation 
of  public  tranquillity ;  and  entreating  that  his  royal  highness  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  direct,  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  a  statement  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  disturbances  which  have  recently  prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  the 
measures  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  government  of  that  country  in  conse- 
quence thereof.^' 

Mr.  Plunkett  followed  the  hon.  gentieman ;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 

Mb.  Peel  rose  twice  to  explain.  He  said  he  mentioned  the  act  of  1793,  not  as 
having  originally  granted  the  elective  franchise,  but  as  having  extended  its  privi- 
leges to  the  Catholics ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  act  of  1793,  he  h^  expressly  saia  tiiat 
he  did  not  complain  of  it,  because  it  extended  the  elective  franchise  to  the  Catholics. 
What  he  complained  of  was,  the  great  abuses  to  which  that  act  had  been  pervert»l. 
The  way  in  which  the  Catholic  freeholders  acquired  their  right,  presented  oppor- 
tunities for  the  grossest  perjury.  It  had  never  entered  into  his  contemplation  to 
withdraw  those  franchises,  but  he  lamented  the  way  in  which  those  fictitious  fran- 
chises were  created. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  carried  by  137  against  103 ;  majority  in  favour 
of  ministers,  84. 
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April  29,  1816. 

Mr.  Pbel  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  securing 
the  profits  of  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  L^land. 
He  said  he  v^as  anxious,  in  consequence  of  what  had  passed  on  a  preceding  evening, 
to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  explaining  the  nature  and  object  of  die  proposed 
bill.  It  was  matter  of  notoriety,  that  upon  the  death  of  the  late  Earl  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, the  office  of  clerk  of  the  pleas  in  Ireland  became  vacant,  and  it  was 
a  matter  of  equal  notoriety,  that  the  office  itself  was  one  which  parliament  had 
declared  required  regulation.  A  right  honourable  baronet,  the  member  for  Water- 
ford,  had  drawn  the  attention  of  tlie  House  to  that  office  in  the  course  of  the 
last  session,  and  a  pledge  was  then  ^ven,  that  whenever  it  should  become  vacant 
some  measures  would  be  adopted  for  its  revision.  When  the  Earl  of  Buck- 
inghamshire died,  he  certainly  thought  that  the  right  of  appointment  to  the  office 
rested  in  the  Crown,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  fulfil  the  pledge  for  regulating  it  be- 
fore any  appointment  was  made.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Irish  exchequer,  conceiving  the  right  to  belong  to  him,  had  nominated  a  person 
to  the  office,  and  the  nominee  had  been  regularly  sworn  in.  The  bill  which  he 
meant  to  propose  would  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  that  appointment,  as  the 
uuestion  whether  the  right  belonged  to  the  Crown  or  to  that  individual  would  be 
aetermined  by  the  decision  of  a  court  of  law.    But  then,  when  it  was  considered 
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how  great  a  delay  might  arise  before  that  decision  was  given,  and  the  great  extent 
of  emoluments  attached  to  the  office,  the  legality  of  many  of  which  was  mnch 
doubted,  a  ouestion  naturally  arose  in  what  way  they  were  to  be  disposed  of.  With 
respect  to  tne  Crown,  no  appointment  would  be  made  by  it,  except  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  trying  the  right,  and,  therefore,  whoever  the  person  might  be  so 
appointed,  he  would  have  no  claim  to  the  fees  or  emoluments.  He  certainly  could 
not  think  it  would  be  expedient  to  leave  profits  so  immense  at  the  uncontrolled  dis- 
posal of  the  individuals  receiving  them.  It  was  hh  object,  therefore,  to  propose  Uie 
bringing  in  of  a  bill,  which  should  provide,  after  a  certain  day  to  be  therein  named, 
that  the  profits  of  the  office  should  be  impounded,  till  the  Question  was  decided  in  a 
court  of  law,  as  to  who  had  the  right  of  nomination.  Tne  persons  receiving  the 
fees  would  be  compelled,  at  the  expiration  of  each  Quarter,  to  give  an  account  of 
thdr  amount,  and  to  pay  them  into  the  treasury.  Or  course  it  would  be  necessary, 
meanwhile,  that  some  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  those  who  performed 
the  duties  of  the  several  offices,  and  that,  he  thought,  might  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Irish  government.  These  were  the  objects  of  the  bill.  With  regard  to  the 
principle  of  vested  rights,  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  apply  in  any  manner  to  the 
present  question.  The  office  had  been  declared,  long  ago,  a  fit  subject  for  regula- 
tion. Besides,  considerable  doubts  existed  as  to  the  legality  of  many  of  the  fees,  and 
certainly  whatever  might  be  said  about  vested  rights  generally,  it  could  not  be  pre* 
tended  to  urge  a  vested  right  in  favour  of  emoluments  which  might  be  declared  in 
themselves  illegal.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  moving,  '^  That  leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  secure  the  profits  of  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  pleas 
of  his  Majesty^s  court  of  exchequer  in  Ireland,  whilst  the  right  of  appointment  to 
the  said  ofllce  is  in  litigation." 

[On  the  death  of  the  lilarl  of  Buckinghamshire,  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  in  Ireland  had  appointed  his  son  to  the  vacant  office.  It  was  said  that 
tile  fees  of  the  office  amounted  to  from  £30,000  to  £35,000  a  year.] 

To  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Horner,  Mr.  Fbel  replied  that  the  officers  in  question 
would  be  compelled  to  account  for  the  whole  of  the  fees,  from  the  time  that  the  of- 
fice became  vacant  by  the  death  of  its  late  holder.  The  present  bill  had  no  reference 
to  the  regulation  of  the  office :  it  went  merelv  to  provide  that  its  emoluments  miffht 
receive  their  proper  destination  after  the  right  to  possess  them  was  decided.  The 
bin  for  regnlating  it  could  not  be  introduced  till  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
was  received.  Any  enactment  that  should  be  made,  before  this  report  was  received, 
would  be  made  in  the  dark. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 
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Mat  21,  1816. 

Mr.  William  Elliott  having  presented  a  petition  from  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Great  Britain,  praying  for  reUet  from  certain  penal  statutes,  the  said  petition  was 
ordered  to  lie  upon  tl^  table.  Mr.  Qrattan  then  moved  a  resolution,  in  substance, 
that  this  House  will,  early  in  the  next  session,  take  into  its  serious  consideration 
the  state  of  the  laws  respecting  his  Mf^esty^s  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  with  a  view 
to  a  final  and  conciliatory  a^instment.  LK>rd  Castlereagh  having  expressed  his  as- 
sent to  the  proposed  measure, — 

Ma.  Peel  said,  he  was  very  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  differ  from  those  with  whom 
he  w&s  in  the  habit  of  acting;  but,  lest  his  silence  might  be  construed  into  acqui- 
escence in  theargumeuts  of  his  noble  friend,  he  felt  it  due  to  himself  to  declare,  that 
he  continued  to  reel  the  same  objections  which  he  had  felt  to  similar  motions  on  for- 
mer occasions.  The  House  haid  formerly  been  told  that  the  subject  was  of  vast 
magnitude,  and  that  it  was  due  at  least  to  the  great  body  of  the  Catholics  to  take 
their  claims  into  consideration,  to  try,  at  least,  whether  some  amicable  arrangement 
niigfat  not  be  effected.  The  subject,  however,  had  been  taken  into  consideration, 
and  after  that  fiiir  and  full  experiment,  he  appealed  to  the  House  whether  the  Pro- 
testants or  the  Catholics  were  satisfied  with  the  bill  then  proposed.    Besides  his  ob- 
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j^ctioas  t«  grant  the  Cfidiolie  daitts  in  gencural,  lie  could  not  conseat  to  gif«  a.  m«- 
(dpUate  pledse  to  take  die  subject  into  consideration  at  a  futnre  time,  which  nught 
be  moat  omit  for  that  consideration.  Neither  the  azgomeats  of  tim  right  hon. 
no7er,  nor  of  his  noble  ^end,  had  af^ed  to  this  pcnnt.  There  were  man j  eonai- 
derations  eitrinsic  and  colktend  to  tne  claims  tlfemselwes,  which  determined  the 
propriety  of  discossing  them  ait  any  particnlar  time.  It  had  been  »dm\t^  o^  all 
hands,  that  some  times  were  peocuiariy  un&vonraUe  to  the  diacnasion  of  theae 
claims.  K  not,  why  had  not  the  oonsideration  been  bionght  forward  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  session  ?  or  why  did  not  the  right  hon.  aoorer  now  stk  ior  Imce  to 
bring  in  a  bill  ?  If,  tiben,  the  present  session  were  not  fawouraUe  lor  the  oomadei»- 
tion  df  the  cUima,  whM  security  was  there  diat  the  next  session  would  he  naom  la- 
Tonrable,  or  why  sboold  the  Honae  be  shadded  as  to  its  future  prooeedkigBf  if  nect 
aession  were  faTourable  lor  the  consideration  of  the  queatlon,  the  rigitt  hoa.  gentlcaaan 
might  then  more  fixr  a  committee,  or  for  leave  to  nriag  in  n  bill,  widKmt  any  aoefa 
previous  i^ge.  Thona^  he  did  not  intend  to  say  aaymig  aa  to  the  cenerai  metitB 
of  the  question,  he  would  rectify  aome  miaeonceptions  of  what  had  ftSea  fiom  him 
in  the  debate  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  He  had  never  said  that  25,000  men  wetp 
necessary  to  keep  down  the  discontented  Oatholioa.  It  was  to  be  teeoUeeted,  that 
40,000  men  had  been  kept  up  in  Ireland  during  die  war,  and  he  had  aaid,  that  he 
dhl  not  think  k  would  foe  expedient,  with  a  view  to  general  traoquillitv,  to  in- 
duce more  than  1^,000  in  the  first  year  of  peace.  The  disturbed  state  or  InkDd 
did  not  arise  fhmi  the  direct  or  indirect  epecation  of  the  potidcal  diaabflkina,  font 
tnm  the  system  of  past  impoHev,  and  to  the  oommercial  restriction  to  whidi  that 
country  hid  been  sutjected,  and  which  had  inereaaed  her  ponuladon  wiflioMt  in- 
creasing her  wealth.  Some  part  of  the  evil  might  be  attributable  to  the  penal  lawn, 
whieh  were  repealed,  but  which  were  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  political  disa- 
biUtiee  which  were  still  in  force.  It  waa  to  be  reeoUected,  that  the  preaant  diatnr- 
bances  in  Ireland  did  not  exist  in  these  plaeca  in  whidi  vdigioaa  party  apifk  waa 
moat  prevalent.  Most  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  countries  were  tranqidl.  The 
disturbances  were  grounded  on  combinations  to  redooe  the  price  of  land,  and  other 
sntijeets  not  even  remotely  connected  with  the  political  disabilities  ef  tha  CadK>liea. 
If  to  accede  to  the  Catholic  cfadma  would  nut  an  end  to  dM  tumult,  it  woidd  he 
fiur  to  condude  that  past  concessions  would  nave  been  aoeoaqNmied  with  n  dinnnm- 
tion  of  these  disturbancee.  But  he  woidd  appeal  to  the  House  whether,  ainoe  179i, 
when  the  great  concessions  had  been  made  to  the  OathoUos,  the  state  of  Irdaad  had 
not  been  infinitely  worse  than  before.  The  argument  which  would  be  oppoaed  to 
this  fact  was,  diat  something  still  remained  to  be  conceded,  and  that  theiwore  the 
Catholics  were  still  discontented.  But  even  the  bill  of  1813  did  not  profess  to  put 
Catholics  on  an  equality  with  Protestants.  The  two  highest  offices  in  the  law  and 
the  state  remained  shut  to  them.  There  would  be  still  something  to  concede,  some- 
thing on  which  to  ground  new  demands  and  new  discontents.  The  Lord-lieutenant 
would  still  have  a  discretion  of  excluding  Catholics  fr6m  office.  If  the  Lord-lteu- 
tenant,  in  consequence  of  that  discretion,  excluded  them  from  offices,  the  exclusion 
would  be  more  invidious  than  a  legal  exclusion,  and  more  likely  to  create  discon- 
tent ;  if  thev  were  admitted,  it  would  be  to  try  a  dangerous  experiment.  He  wan 
convinced  that  the  Catholiee  would  not  then  he  satisfied  to  see  a  church  established 
for  the  minority  of  the  nation,  or  to  support  Proteetant  pastors  by  dieir  tithes.  The 
same  ground  for  irritation  would  exist  which  now  existed — the  aame  weanon  woold 
remdn  in  the  handa  of  the  ftetiona.  He  should,  therefore,  oppoae  die  motion,  whieh 
would  pledge  Uie  House  to  the  consideration  of  a  question  mm  whieh  he  anticipated 
no  ffood  effeet. 
The  motion  waa  negatived,  on  a  division,  by  172  againat  141 ;  nu^jority,  SI. 


TITHES  IN  IRELAND. 

Mat  22,  1816. 

Mr.  Newman  moved  for  the  app<Hntment  of  a  committee,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion certain  petitions  which  he  had  presented  to  the  House  on  the  subject  of  Tithep, 
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and  to  report  their  opinion  whether  it  were  expe£ent  to  enahle  tithe-holders  to 
inxbstitiite  pecmiiary  payments  for  tithes  in  land  at  certdn  periods.  In  the  coarse 
of  the  debfl^  whidi  fdlowed, — 

Mb.  Pksi.  said,  that  it  having  been  detenxuned  to  appoint  a  committee  for  the 
Mmited  and  roeeifie  purpose  of  inqniring  into  the  expediency  of  allairing  the  pro- 
prietors of  tithe  to  make  arrangements  with  respect  to  their  tithes  for  a  certain 
period  of  years,  mider  certun  regulations,  he  hoped  that  this  committee  would 
extend  its  inqniiy  to  Inland.  He  hoped  so,  heoinse  there  were  petitions  from 
Irelaod  fuggestiag  the  propricfty  of  ena^fing  the  dergy  to  make  arrangements  of 
thu  natoEe.  He  hcmed  so,  beeaose  the  uncertainty  with  respect  to  tithe  was  one  of 
Ihe  alleged  causes  of  poptdar  discontent  in  Ireland — ^and  he  thought  there  might 
be  oeme  just  dissatisfacdon  and  disappointment,  if,  when  an  inquiry  upon  a  subject 
connected  wM  tithes  was  acceded  to  m  Ibis  countty,  Ireland  was  not  included  in  it. 
He  hoped  so  also,  because  the  interests  of  the  chnrch  of  England  ought  nerer  to  be 
considered  in  a  separate  point  of  view  from  the  interests  of  the  church  of  Ireland : 
in  fact,  the  church  of  England  did  not  exist  separately  from  the  church  of  Ireland. 
By  the  5th  article  of  the  union,  the  churches  of  the  two  countries  were  united  into 
one — one  protestant  episcopal  church,  under  the  name  of  ^^  the  united  church  of 
England  and  Ireland.*^^  It  was  posnble  that  cireumstanoeB  in  Ireland  might  make 
some  arrangement  with  respect  to  tithe,  if  feasible,  more  expedient  than  in  England 
— ^but  he  hoped  that  the  House  would  neyer  listen  to  any  proposition  with  respect 
to  tithes  in  Ireland,  which  did  not  only  admit  the  fdii  right  of  the  church  to  that 
property,  but  which  did  not  also  most  eflfbctually  secure  the  interests  of  that  church 
nrom  injury.  He  hoped  that  nothing  which  made  it  comnulsory  upon  the  chnrch  to 
exchange  die  property  in  tithe  for  property  of  another  descripdon,  would  ever  be 
aceeded  to.  u  it  were  possible  to  gire  an  opdon  to  the  pardes  to  commute  their 
tidies,  and  thus  introduce  certaint;^  and  regularity  in  the  payments  to  the  clergy, 
he  should  rejoice  at  it,  provided  the  interests  of  individuals  could  be  made  compadble 
widi  die  interests  of  the  establishment.  Many  regulations  would  be  necessary,  in 
the  event  of  such  an  arrangement,  for  the  protection  of  both  pardes — the  receiver 
and  the  payer  of  dthe.  He  thought  there  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an 
arrangement^  with  respect  to  dthes  in  Ireland,  even  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the 
payer  of  dthes  were  concerned.  The  dissenters  from  the  established  church  might 
prefer  a  small  increase  to  their  rent  in  the  place  of  the  present  contribudon  to  the 
clergy;  but  if  by  relieving  diem  from  dthe  you  double  their  payments  in  the  way 
of  rent — if  you  make  them  pay  208.  to  the  middleman  or  the  landlord,  instead  of 
lOs.  to  the  rector,  you  confer  anything  but  a  benefit  upon  them.  He  believed  this 
consequence  would  result  from  many  of  those  plans  which  had  been  suggested  for 
the  commutation  of  dthe ;  not  indeed  from  those  which  proposed  the  abolition  of 
ddie,  or  an  obHgadon  on  the  churth  to  remit  part  of  their  just  tithes,  but  from  those 
which  proposed  to  give  die  chnrch  some  just  equivalent  for  dieir  present  property, 
and  none  others  ought  even  to  be  fistened  to. 

The  motion,  in  an  amended  form,  was  agreed  to. 


ILLIOIT  DISTILLATION  IN  IRELAND. 

Mat  22,  1816. 

In  a  debate  whieh  arose  ont  of  Mr.  Shawns  presentation  of  a  petition  from  the 
licensed  distillers  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  praying  for  an  immediate  reduction  of  die 
present  high  rates  on  licensed  spirits, — 

Mb.  Pxel  complained  of  the  unfaimeas  of  continuing  the  debate  upon  the  general 

Srinciple  of  the  question  at  the  time  when  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Fitzgerald) 
ad  precluded  himself  from  repljring,  imagining  that  die  discussion  would  not  be 
persevered  in.  If  dio  right  hon.  bu^onet  who  last  spoke  (Sir  J.  Stewart)  felt  so 
indignant  at  this  unjust,  unconstitutional,  and  hrrannical  law,  why  had  he  so  long 
remained  quiet  under  it  ?  The  law  Avas  originally  enacted  by  the  Irish  parliament, 
and  the  Briti^  parliament  was  the  first  to  repeal  it.  At  the  time  when  the  ^stein 
of  fining  town-lands  was  not  establii^ed,  the  gaol  of  Cavan  was  so  faU  that  it  was 
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necessary  to  give  the  prisoners  shelter  by  temporarily  covering  the  yard :  yet  at  the 
present  moment,  with  this  severer  Uiw,  the  gaols  were  comparatively  empty.  The 
committee  of  1812  reported,  after  full  investigation,  that  this  law,  now  so  odious, 
shoold  be  enacted ;  only  three  Irish  members  attended  the  conomittee,  though  all 
were  invited,  and  only  seven  votes  were  recorded  ag^ainst  the  bill  for  imposing  fines 
on  town-lands  when  it  was  brought  before  the  House ;  among  them  was  not  found 
the  name  of  the  right  hon.  baronet.  It  was  not  to  this  bill,  but  to  the  low  price  of 
grain  in  Ireland,  that  he  (Mr.  P.)  attributed  the  increase  of  illicit  distillation.  As 
to  the  amount  of  fines,  he  would  ask  whether  the  county  of  Don^^  had  paid  more 
in  fines  than  it  ought  to  have  paid  in  revenue  from  spirits  ?  Donegal,  in  truth, 
contributed  but  Htde  to  the  regular  revenue,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  fines,  that 
county  would  still  have  a  considerable  balance  in  its  favour.  No  doubt  it  would  be 
easy  to  state  individual  cases  of  hardship  under  any  most  beneficial  law,  but  no  man 
would  contend  that  they  formed  a  solid  objection  to  it. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SECURITIES. 
Mat  28,  1816. 

Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley,  after  some  introductory  remarks,  moved,  *^  That  the  several 
official  papers  relating  to  the  regulation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  several  states  of 
Eorope  and  the  colomes,  which  nave  been  laid  before  this  House  in  the  present  par- 
liament, be  referred  to  a  select  committee ;  and  that  they  do  report  the  nature  and 
substance  of  the  laws  and  ordinances  existing  in  foreign  states  respecting  the  regu- 
lation of  their  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  ueir  inter- 
course with  the  see  of  Rome  or  any  other  foreign  jurisdiction.** 

Mb.  Pxbl  observed,  that  in  1812  the  hon.  baronet  had  proposed  a  motion  of  a 
similar  nature,  which  was  seconded  by  a  right  hon.  friend  of  his,  and  was  supported 
by  himself.  At  that  time  the  House  had  distinctiy  pledged  itself  to  make  inquiry 
into  the  Roman  Catholic  claims ;  and  he  distinctiy  stated,  that  he  gave  his  support 
to  the  motion  on  that  ground.  Under  the  present  circumstances  the  House  had  not 
entered  into  anv  pledge,  and  therefore  it  would  be  perfectly  consistent  in  him  to 
oppose  the  motion.  As,  however,  he  saw  nothing  radically  objectionable  in  it,  it 
certainly  was  not  his  intention  to  oppose  it ;  but,  in  acquiescing  in  it,  he  did  not 

Sledge  himself  that  it  would  remove  his  objections  to  those  concessions  which  the 
on.  baronet  might  have  to  ofier.  He  meant  to  give  no  opinion  as  to  the  ordinances 
of  foreign  states,  whether  or  not  they  were  applicable  to  this  country ;  but  he  con- 
fessed it  appeared  to  him  that  no  securities  which  the  hon.  baronet  could  devise 
were  likelv  to  remove  those  objections.  He  also  thouj^^ht,  that  any  motion  grounded 
on  securities  or  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Cathohcs,  would  not  meet  the  general 
approbation  of  that  body ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  he  mentioned  the  resolutions  of 
the  Catholic  bishops  in  1816,  a  meeting  of  which  the  hon.  baronet  had  made  men- 
tion. At  this  meeting,  the  bishops  described  the  anguish  which  they  must  feel  at 
being  particularly  pointed  out  as  objects  of  suspicion,  as  persons  against  whose 
practices  the  common  laws  against  traitors  were  not  held  sufficient,  and  of  course 
they  condemned  such  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  in  their  nomination, 
founded  on  such  suspicions.  On  the  whole,  he  did  not  think  that  emancipation 
ooold  be  g^rakited  witn  safety  to  the  country,  or  accompanied  by  restrictions  with 
latisfiMtion  to  the  Catholics. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  IRISH  MAGISTRACY. 

JcxE  13,  1816. 

Mr.  Prittie  having  moved,  "That  there  should  be  laid  before  the  House  copies  of 
the  correspondence  Mtween  the  Irish  govcriiment  and  the  Rev.  J.  Hamilton,  curate 
of  Roacrea,  and  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Tipperary.** — 


THE  IRISH  MAGISTRACY.  m 

Mm,  Pssl  obserred,  that  he  had  oo  interest  in  misstating  anything  oonceniing 
this  matter.  Tliere  was  much,  disorder  in  Tipperary  in  November,  and  40  magis- 
trates applied  to  govemmeot  to  put  six  baronies  under  tiie  act.  There  then  was 
committed  the  atrocious  murder  of  Jdr.  Baker,  a  magistrate  generally  much 
esteemed,  but  obnoxious  to  some  for  his  activity  in  trying  to  restore  tranquillity. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  conspiracy,  as  it  was  understood,  was  formed  against  w. 
Hamilton.  Groyemmeot  did  not  give  full  credit  to  the  information  they  had  received 
from  one  man.  Mr.  Hamilton  had  procured  assistance,  and  placed  a  figure  in  a  room 
of  his  house  dressed  up  like  himself.  The  conspirators  came,  and  fired  a  shot  at  it, 
upon  which  Mr.  H.'s  party  seized  fourteen  of  them,  who  were  sent  to  legal  triaL 
One  of  the  party  confessed  his  guilt  voluntarily ;  but  they  all  escaped.  Qovernment 
disapproved  of  Mr.  H.^s  proceeding,  and  had  always  avoided  any  measure  to  lead 
people  into  the  commission  of  crimes.  A  vntness  on  the  trial  guilty  of  prevarication 
vras  indicted,  but  the  grand  jury  ignored  the  bill.  He  (Mr.  r.)  had  communicated 
with  the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  on  Mr.  Hamilton's  case,  but  his  lordship  said  he 
did  not  wish  to  act  in  the  case  without  official  information.  The  apprehension  of 
assassination,  it  appeared,  was  strong  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  was  in 
indifierent  health,  and  had  felt  much  alarmed.  In  all  other  respects  he  appeared  to 
have  been  an  active  and  useful  magistrate ;  which  excited  dblike  to  him  among  the 
lower  orders.  He  should  certdnly  object  to  the  production  of  the  correspondence, 
and  could  not  conceive  any  precedent  more  fiital  to  the  peace  of  Ireland  than  to 
encourage  inquiries  of  this  nature  without  a  proper  foundation. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Brougham  having  presented  a  petition  from  a  Mr. 
0*Hanlan,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  removed  trom  the  comnussion  of  the  peace  in 
Ireland. — 

Mn.  Pjsel  adverted  to  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  his  being  twice  called 
on  in  the  course  of  the  same  evening  to  answer  to  charge  against  the  lord  chancel- 
lor of  Ireland ;  in  the  one  case  for  not  striking  a  magistrate  out  of  the  commission, 
and  in  the  other  for  an  opposite  line  of  conduct.  He  would  shortly  state  the  facts 
of  the  present  case,  and  then  leave  the  House  to  judge  whether  my  Lord  Chancellor 
Manners  had  acted  with  propriety  or  not.  The  petitioner  had  lately  been  a  magis- 
trate of  the  counties  of  Armagh  and  Down.  In  consequence  of  a  representation  to 
the  lord  chancellor,  some  time  in  1808,  he  was  removed  from  the  commission.  The 
lord  chancellor,  however,  having  afterwards  investigated  the  case  more  fully,  ad- 
mitted that  in  removing  Mr.  O'Hanlan,  he  had  acted  unjustly,  and  he  in  conse- 
onence  reinstated  him.  He  would  ask  if  this  fact  was  not  alone  a  sufficient  proof 
Uiat  the  person  who  acted  in  this  manly  way,  could  not  be  swayed  by  motives  of 
political  partiality?  The  manner  in  which  the  lord  chancellor  acted  was  best  ex- 
plained in  a  letter  from  him  to  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  in  answer  to  that  which 
he  had  received  from  the  marquis,  accompanying  Mr.  0*Hanlan's  memorial.  It 
was  there  stated,  that  a  complaint  had  been  preferi>ed  by  the  chairman  of  the  county 
of  Down  against  Mr.  O^Hanlan  a  short  time  before,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
assistant-barrister  of  the  coimty  of  Down,  his  conduct  was  such  that  he  ought  then 
to  have  been  removed  from  the  magistracy.  Instead  of  removing  him,  however,  be 
had  merely  cautioned  him  not  to  folio  tv  a  line  of  conduct,  which  made  it  impossible 
for  any  gentleman  to  act  with  him  in  the  ma^stracy.  In  February  last  a  memorial 
was  transmitted  to  the  lord  chancellor  by  the  bench  of  magistrates  of  the  county  of 
Down  against  Mr.  0*£Umlan.  A  charge  had  been  exhibited  agdnst  a  soldier  for 
having  assaulted  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newry,  and  out  of  a  bench  of 
twelve  magistrates  and  the  assistant-barrister,  eleven  with  the  assistant-barrister 
voted  for  the  conviction  of  the  soldier,  Mr.  O'Hanlan  alone  differing  from  all  his 
brother  magistrates,  against  whom  he  delivered  a  most  intemperate  speech  firom  the 
bench.  After  this  they  presented  a  memorial  praying  for  his  removal.  It  was 
signed  by  sixteen  magistrates ;  and  at  the  head  of  them  was  the  asdstant-barrister, 
Mr.  Dawson,  a  different  gentleman  from  the  one  who  joined  in  the  former  com- 
plaint. It  stated  that  Mr.  O'Hanlan  was  in  the  habit  of  attacking  his  brother 
magistrates  idth  language  of  a  most  unbecoming  description — that  at  every  trial 
for  rioting  he  had  constantly  acted  as  the  warm  advocate  of  one  party,  and  the 
opponent  of  the  other ;  and  that  he  had  frequently  delivered  such  sentiments  as 
were  calculated  to  excite  the  lower  orders  to  turbulence  and  disrespect  to  the  laws. 
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He  heli  ia  hm  hancU  a  letter  from  the  lord  ehaocdlor,  stating,  that  he  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  remove  Mr.  0*Hanlan,  till  he  had  had  the  opinion  of  Heron  M^LeUan  in 
favour  q£  that  xneasore.  These  were  the  grounds  on  whidi  he  had  acted.  It  had 
b^n  asserted,  that  previously  to  such  removal,  an  inquiry  ought  to  have  taken  place 
into  the  conduct  of  Mr.  0*Hanlan.  But  he  would  here  appeal  to  a  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Pcmsouby)  who  fionnerly  filled  the  same  ofllce,  whether  in  proceeding 
to  reform  the  naagistracy  o[  two  countieB  he  adopted  such  a  line  of  conduct  ? 

There  was  nmch  difference  of  opinion  in  the  House  on  the  suiject ;  but,  after 
considerable  discussion,  the  petition  was  ordered  t&  lie  on  the  table. 


THE  HUSH  VICB-TREASUREB. 
JuNB  14,  1816. 

In  a  eonmdttee  on  the  Revenues  Ck>D6olidaitton  BiU^  Sir  John  Newport  having 
inquired  whether  nunisters  persisted  in  their  intentions  of  creating;  in  addition  to 
the  plaoe  of  Irish  Vice-Treasurer,  that  of  a  Deputy  Yice-Treaanrer,  and  having 
been  answered  by  the  Ghanceller  of  the  Excheaufic  in  tiie  affimative,  Sir  John 
Newport  sud,  that  that  was  creating  a  sinecure  or  £^500  a  year.  Mr.  Ponsonby 
then  moved,  that  the  sum  of  £2,000  he  substituted  for  that  of  £S,50%. 

Mb.  Pbbl  had  heard  only  one  new  argument  against  the  measure ;  and  tliat  was 
the  enactments  of  the  act  of  Anne  against  new  offices :  but  the  present  bill  put  an 
end  to  eight  old  offices,  and  substituted  only  three  in  the  place  of  thsm.  Five  lords 
of  the  treasury,  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  two  secretaries,  were  now  no 
longer  maintained.  If  the  consequence  of  this  consolidation  were  the  abolition  of 
five  offices,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  raise  arguments 
against  the  measure  from  such  a  reduction.  The  odier  argument  advanced  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was,  that  the  situation  might  be.  filled  by  a  clerk :  but  would 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  apply  this  to  the  pa^maeter  of  the  forces  and  the  treasurer 
of  the  navy  here  ?  And  yet  the  office  in  Question  was  not  one  degree  less  important, 
inasmuch  as  the  party  who  filled  it  had  tne  control  of  the  lord  Heutenaat's  aecounts, 
and  the  audit  of  the  excheouer  of  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  indeed  did 
not  feel  quite  satisfied  with  the  £2,000  he  had  himself  proposed ;  but  thought  that  the 
same  sum  as  was  paid  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury  might  do.  If  any  conclusion 
could  be  drawn  from  this,  it  applied  equally  to  the  great  offices  here^  the  duties  of 
the  treasure  of  the  navy  were  equally  important  with  those  assigrued  to  this  office. 
The  right  hon.  baronet  had  said,  that  if  £1,000  a  year  were  sufficient  ftr  the  deputy, 
who  would  be  required  to  perform  the  duty  during  half  the  year,  £2,000  would  be 
enough  for  the  principal,  who  would  fulfil  it  the  other  half.  This  argument  ap- 
pears to  have  no  good  foundation.  The  principal  had  not  only  half  the  duty,  but 
the  whole  of  the  responsibility  both  of  his  own  acts  and  those  of  his  deputy. 

Mr.  Ponaonby^s  motion  was  negatived,  on  a  division,  by  108  against  66 ;  ma- 
jority 42. 


LUNATIC  POOB  IN  IBELANI>, 

Mabch  4,  1817. 

Mb.  PflBL-rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  distressed  state  of  the 
lunatic  poor  in  Ireland,  from  the  want  of  poper  a^lums  to  receive  them.  In 
Dublin  there  was  one  institution  open  for  their  reception;  there  was  another  of  this 
description  in  Cork;  one  or  two  other  counties  had  similar  asylums  for  the  reception 
of  the  lunatic  poor;  and  there  was  one  in  Tipperarv,  which  contained  about  forty 
persons.  With  the  exceptions  of  the  institutions  of  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Tipperary, 
thane  was  not  provision  made  for  more  than  a  hundred  persons  in  this  unhappy  state 
in  all  Ireland.  In  conseauence  of  this,  it  had  become  a  common  practice  to  bring 
unfortunate  creatures  to  the  door  of  the  institution  in  Dublin,  and  there  leave  them 
in  the  most  deploraUe  state,  without  ascertaining  whether  or  not  it  were  possible  for 
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them  to  he  reeeited.  In  conseauenee  of  the  report  made  by  gentkmea  Jafipcdoted  to 
ioTestigate  the  state  of  Ireland  in  this  respect,  be  bad  determined  to  inquire  into  it 
bimself,  and  the  resolt  was,  he  had  found,  that  in  twenty-fonr  counties  in  Ireland, 
not  a  single  cell  was  provided  for  the  reception  of  lunatics.  It  must  be  felt,  that  it 
was  not  right  these  unhappy  beings  should  go  abroad  firee  from  restraint,  yet  thia 
was,  in  many  instances,  the  case,  where  they  conld  not  be  sent  to  the  Dublin  insti- 
tution. Some  provision  for  such  cases,  he  was  of  opinion  the  House  would  agree 
with  him,  ongfat  to  be  made.  He  woaM  therefore  move,  '*  That  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  inouire  into  the  expediency  of  making  fttrtlier  provision  for  the  relief 
OT  the  Lunatic  roor  in  Ireland/' 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Peel  stated,  tiiat  there  had  been  added  an  esta- 
blishment called  the  Richmond  Lnnatic  Asylum,  to  the  House  of  Industry  in  Dublin> 
which  was  moet  convenient  as  a  district  establishment;  but  from  the  opinion  preva* 
lent  that  there  was  thus  created  abundant  accommodation  for  all  the  Irish  knatics 
in  Dublin,  it  had  occasioned  many  more  to  be  forwarded  than  oould  be  possibly 
accommodated. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SCABaTY  OF  PROVISIONS  IN  IRELAND. 

MiJtOH  5,  1817. 

'Mr.  Maurice  VitKgenM  having  moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the  amount  and  state 
of  human  food  in  Irelaod,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  might  be  expe- 
dient to  prohibit  distillation  from  grain,  in  that  country, — 

Mb.  TsBh  frankly  admitted  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  numner  ia  which  thi» 
subject  had  been  taken  up  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  calculated  to  embarrass  the 
government  either  of  this  country  or  of  Ireland,  or  to  produce  an  undue  impresnon 
on  the  public  mind;  and  that  if  *by  the  agitation  of  the  suliject  in  the  House,  that 
sort  of  salutary  apprehension  should  be  produced  which  might  lead  to  a  more  spar- 
ing use  of  human  rood,  so  far  frx>m  being  nrcjndicial  it  might  be  productive  of  oon- 
siderable  advantage.  This  was  the  very  last  subject  respecting  which  government 
ought  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  imdidy  actuated  by  pubtie  impressioAs.  Govern- 
ment ought  not  even  to  be  actuated  by  the  impressions  of  honest  and  wdl  meaning 
men,  who  had  not  the  same  means  of  information  as  tbems^es.  If  they  were  satis* 
fied  that  tlie  stopping  of  the  distilleries  would  not  be  productive  of  such  advantagea 
as  would  compensate  for  the  mi^hief  resulting  from  such  a  measure,  they  ought  to 
resist  it.  He  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  if  a  stoppaffe  of  the  disdtteriea 
could  increase  the  supply  of  food,  every  consideration  merely  or  a  financial  nature 
ought  to  give  way.  Tne  loss  of  revenue,  from  the  encouragement  which  would  be 
given  to  illicit  distilktion  by  the  cessation  of  legal  distillation  was  not  to  be  put  in 
competition  with  the  subsistence  of  the  people.  The  two  things  to  be  oonudered 
were — 1st,  If  there  were  reason  to  apprehend  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  human  food 
in  Ireland ;  and  201y,  If  there  vrere  reason  for  f^prehendiqg  a  deficiency,  whether  a 
prohibition  of  distillation  would  have  a  tendency  toincrease  ^e  sup[rfy.  He  thons^ 
he  should  be  able  to  siutisfy  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  the  House  that  a  prohibi- 
tion of  (fisdlladon  would  not  lead  to  the  r^ult  wlueh  he  anticipated  from  it.  The 
question  iras  not  merely  whether  they  vrould  prohibit  distillation  in  Ireland.  ^  The 
trade  with  this  island  was  free,  and  consequently  such  a  prt^bitiDtt  would  g^ye  to 
the  English  distiller  a  preference  in  the  Irish  market.  Me  might  be  told,  indeed, 
that  it  was  possible  to  stop  also  the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  But 
would  it  be  expedient  not  merely  to  stop  all  leg^  distillation  in  Ireland,  but  also  to 
suspend  all  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  in  articles  the  produce  of  either? 
But  he  would  confine  himself  to  the  question,  whether  the  prohibition  of  distiSsdon 
vras  fikely  to  have  the  effect  of  leading  to  tai  increase  in  the  supply  of  food.  In  the 
first  place  he  would  agree  vrith  the  hon.  genUeman,  that  the  supply  of  last  harvest 
were  not  so  defective  in  quantity  as  in  qu^ity.  This  was  best  proved  by  the  varia- 
tions in  the  prices  of  the  same  article.  According  to  the  last  market  note  which  ha 
had  received  from  Dublin,  oats  varied  from  8s.  to  tai)  the  barrel,  wheat  fram  Sli. 
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to  928.,  and  barley  from  14s.  to  38s.  If  they  were  to  deprive  the  small  farmere  of 
Uie  market  for  their  inferior  grain,  which  could  only  be  worked  up  in  the  distilleries, 
they  would  only  aggravate  the  distress  of  the  country.  A  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  food  of  last  crop  could  not  be  converted  into  human  subsistence.  With  respect 
to  the  probable  savings  of  food  from  the  stoppage  of  distillation,  he  would  leave  the 
House  to  judge  what  increase  of  supply  could  be  expected  from  this  source.  The 
quantity  of  spirits  distilled  last  year,  in  Ireland,  on  which  duty  was  paid,  amounted 
to  3,600,000  gallons.  From  the  circumstances  of  the  times  by  which  all  ranks  hieh 
aud  low  were  affected,  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  this  year  was  to  be  expected.  The 
power  of  purchasing  luxuries  in  high  and  low  was  abridged ;  though  whi&ky  could 
not  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  luxury  to  the  lower  orders.  In  that  damp  dimate, 
and  from  long  habit<t,  it  was  almost  an  article  of  the  first  necessity.  By  a  return 
which  would  be  laid  before  the  House  to-morrow,  and  which  was  brought  up  to  the 
5th  of  February,  a  complete  month  having  since  elapsed,  it  appeared  that  the  quan- 
tity dtstiUed  this  year  amounted  to  2,350,000  gallons.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that 
up  to  the  5th  of  February,  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  of  last  year  were  already  dis- 
tilled ;  and  he  had  not  the  least  doubt,  but  that  before  the  present  motion  could  be 
acted  on,  the  whole  stock  of  spirits  would  be  made.  For  in  any  regulation  affecting 
the  distilleries,  it  would  always  be  necessary  to  allow  them  to  work  up  the  quantity 
of  grain  bought  by  them,  and  unfit  for  any  other  purpose. — It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  in  speaking  of  distillation  from  grain,  that  the  whole  of  the  com  so  employed 
was  not  lost  to  the  purposes  of  supporting  life.  It  was  calculated  that  four  barrels 
of  grains,  after  the  spirit  had  been  extracted,  would  go  as  far  in  that  way  as  one  barrel 
of  com,  so  that  it  might  be  reckoned,  that  one  quarter  of  the  grain  so  employed  was 
not  lost  to  the  purposes  of  subsbtence,  but  went  to  increase  the  quantity  of  pork  or 
milk,  or  other  articles  available  to  food.  It  should  also  be  considered,  that  one  of 
the  evils  attending  the  stoppage  of  the  regular  distilleries  would  be  the  stimulus  thus 
g^ven  to  illegal  distillation,  which  would  probably  cause,  on  the  whole,  an  increase 
of  the  consumption  of  com.  As  a  proof  that  no  scarcity  of  grain  was  sufficient  to 
put  an  end  to  this  illegal  distillation,  he  should  only  mention  what  had  occurred  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  where  the  distress  had  been  most  peculiarly  felt.  In  Ireland, 
he  should  observe  in  passing,  a  partial  distress,  however  severe,  was  not  indicative  of 
a  general  scarcity,  as  might  be  proved  by  the  difference  of  the  prices  in  different 
parts  of  that  island  at  present,  they  being  actually  double  in  some  places  what  they 
were  in  others.  This  arose  from  the  want  of  those  facilities  of  internal  communica- 
tion which  existed  in  this  country,  and  also  from  the  circumstance,  that  persons 
were  generally  in  the  habit  of  raising  the  food  for  their  own  families,  whence  there 
were  none  of  those  great  markets  so  common  in  England.  In  the  north  of  Ireland, 
where  he  had  observed  the  distress  was  greatest,  &ere  were  200  prosecutions  for 
what  were  called  still-fines  (penalties  impo^  on  town-ships  on -account  of  illicit  stills 
found  within  their  limits  for  prosecution)  in  one  county.  They  had  heard  much 
said  in  the  last  session  (and  justly)  of  the  severity  of  the  laws  against  illicit  distilla- 
tion. But  if,  as  thus  appeared,  these  severe  laws  had  not  been  effectual  to  prevent 
illicit  distillation,  the  House  might  judge  what  the  effects  would  be,  if  a  further  sti- 
mulus were  g^ven  to  that  practice.  The  effect  be  thought,  would  be,  that  the  illegal 
distiller,  thus  receiving  encouragement,  would  work  up  even  good  com,  which  the 
regular  distiller  abstained  from  using.  The  illicit  distiller,  in  producbg  a  given 
quantity  of  spirits,  consumed  one-thinl  more  of  grain  than  the  regular  distuler,  from 
want  of  capital  and  skill.  He  was  likely,  too,  to  use  the  best  com,  because  he  would 
not  mn  a  greater  risk  of  discovery.  When  it  was  to  be  considered  that  in  addition  to 
the  other  circumstances,  it  would  be  at  least  a  month  before  the  stoppage  could  be 
effected,  he  was  persuaded  the  proposed  measure  would  not  save  one  barrel  of  com. — 
As  to  the  recommendation  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  to  the  Irish  govemment,  to 
consider  the  question  attentively,  he  could  assure  the  House  that  they  had  not  been 
inattentive  to  the  question ;  but  as  to  the  inquiry  with  a  view  to  the  stoppage  of  dis  • 
tillation,  he  decidedly  objected  to  the  measure,  because  such  an  inquiry  as  that  would 
alarm  the  distillers,  would  cause  them  to  take  all  measures  to  increase  their  present 
distillation,  and  also  to  submit  the  com  in  their  possession,  or  which  they  could  pro- 
cure, to  such  processes  as  would  render  it  unfit  for  any  otiier  purposes  but  distillation. 
vVhat  could  prevent  them  while  this  inquiry  was  going  on,  from  malting  all  the 
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grain  in  their  possessionf  or  setting  all  the  mills  in  the  country  at  work  ?  On  these 
grounds  he  conceived  the  motion  would  produce  mischief  rather  than  good.  He 
should  add,  that  the  Irish  government  had  taken  all  practicahle  means  in  its  power 
to  obviate  the  dangers  of  scarcity,  especially  by  taking  on  themselves  the  responsi- 
bility of  admitting  American  flour,  which  the  letter  of  the  law  did  not  permit.  The 
government  had  thought  fit  to  admit  it  by  a  treasury  order,  not  so  much  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consumption  alone,  but  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  the  flour  of  inferior 
grain. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 


PRESERVATION  OF  PEACE  IN  IRELAND. 

Mabch  11,  1817. 

^  "Ma.  Pbel  rose  to  ask  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  an  act  of  the  54th  of  the 
king,  for  enabling  the  Lord -lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  appoint  superintending  magis* 
trates  and  constables  in  those  districts  of  Ireland  which  might  unhappily  become  the 
scene  of  disturbance.  The  object  of  that  bill  was  to  supply  a  deficiency  severely  telt  in 
Ireland  in  the  civil  power,  and  to  introduce  something  like  an  effisctive  police,  instead 
of  having  recourse  on  every  occasion  to  the  cumbrous,  though  powerful  instrument, 
of  a  standing  army.  The  measure  might  probably,  at  first,  seem  liable  to  some  oh- 
jections,  if  applicable  to  this  country,  but  the  House  were  to  balance  between  expe- 
dients; and  if  it  were  found  less  expensive  and  more  effective  than  alaige  military 
force,  he  trusted  the  House  would  not  prevent  its  being  carried  into  operation.  In 
introducing  this  measure  to  the  House,  he  should  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  ex- 
pense that  would  be  saved  by  it.  The  employment  of  the  soldiery,  the  charse  of 
erecting  barracks,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  items,  formed,  however,  a  consider- 
able aggregate  of  expense,  under  the  existing  system.  The  best  disciplined  soldiers, 
it  should  also  be  observed,  if  obliged  to  disperse  themselves  over  the  country,  in 
small  parties,  as  they  were  now  compelled  to  do,  in  search  of  offenders,  would  very 
soon  become  lax  and  careless  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  He  would  leave 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  the  idea  oi  men  who  had  been  employed  in  putting  down 
the  greatest  military  despotism  that  ever  existed — ^who  perhaps  wore  on  their  breasts 
the  proud  reward  oi  their  honourable  services — ^being  now  placed  in  the  humiliating 
situation  of  seizing  private  stills,  and  apprehending  trifling  offenders.  In  the  year 
1814,  when  he  brought  forward  the  measure  which  he  now  wished  to  amend,  he 
proposed  that  the  Lord-lieutenant  in  council  should  have  the  power  of  placing,  in 
disturbed  districts,  magistrates  specially  appointed,  and  constables  to  assut  them  in 
preserving  the  peace.  This  measure  met  with  the  almost  unanimous  approbation  of 
the  House,  and  it  was  particularly  approved  of  by  the  right  hon.  baronet  opposite, 
(Sir  J.  Newport,)  whom,  although  he  nad  often  differed  ^om  the  Irish  government 
in  opinion,  he  had  ever  found  desirous,  when  measures  were  proposed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  that  country,  of  which  he  was  a  native,  and  to  which  he  aid  honour,  to  give 
them  every  assistance  in  his  power,  instead  of  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  weir 
accomplishments.  The  act  of  1814  had  been  carried  into  execution  in  six  instances. 
In  three  instances,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  once,  respectively,  in  the  counties 
of  Louth,  Clare,  and  Cavan.  It  was  found  to  have  a  most  beneficial  effect.  The 
lowest  orders  of  the  people  applied  to  the  magistrates  to  settle  disputes  between  them 
and  their  employers,  and  the  advantage  was  so  great,  that  the  farmers  had  frequently 
expressed  their  opinion,  that  the  peace  and  tranquillity  which  reigned  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  the  kw  was  acted  on,  was  cheaply  purchased  by  the  sum  they  paid  to 
support  the  establishment.  Under  that  act,  the  whole  expense  was  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  disturbed  districts.  This  provision  was  introduced  because  it  gave  those  who 
lived  in  those  districts  a  direct  interest  in  preserving  the  peace.  This  mode  of  pro> 
ceeding  would  operate  very  well  in  some  parts  of  Ireland;  but  others  were  so  poor 
and  exhausted,  that  they  were  unable  to  bear  the  expense,  and,  therefore,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  carry  it  into  effect  in  those  districts.  In  those  places,  where  the  land- 
owners did  not  reside — where,  in  consequence,  insubordination  was  ver^  general — 
there,  although  the  greatest  necessity  existed  for  rendering  the  act  operative,  it  could 
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not  be  ddne^  because,  in  thoee  districts,  the  least  possible  means  of  supporting  di9 
expense  eabted.  There  was  a  certam  district  in  tbe  connfy  of  Donnegal,  where 
ilHeit  disdllation  was  carried  on  systematicaHy — ^where  the  laws  were  openly  violated 
—and  ikKf  who  broke  them  were  defended  \sj  large  bodies  of  men — to  that  district 
it  had  been  fomid  necessary  to  send  a  special  magistrate,  escorted  b;^  a  party  of  60 
dragoons.  R  was  to  provide  against  the  reeorrence  of  cases  of  this  kind — to  render 
it  nnneeessary,  as  fiir  as  possible,  to  employ  the  military  force — that  he  now  asked 
for  leave  to  amend  the  act  of  1814;  the  alterations  he  meant  to  propose  in  wMcb, 
would,  he  conceived,  have  the  effect  of  creating  a  proper  civil  fbrce.  As  the  law  at 
present  stood,  it  vras  necessary  on  the  appointment  of  a  certain  number  of  peace  officers, 
to  create  a  superintendent  magistrate,  tfaneighbonring  district  became  disturbed,  and 
constables  were  appointed  to  protect  the  peace,  they  could  not  be  directed  by  the  magis- 
trate who  had  alrMdy  been  ciiealed,  and  who  vfw  actkg  near  the  spot— it  was  necessary 
to  appoint  another  superintendent  magistrate  for  the  newly-disturbed  district.  To 
prevent  this  accumulation  of  magistrates,  he  should  propose,  that  different  bodies  of 
coPBtabiea,  bdonging  to  dlllferent  districts,  diouM  be  allowed  to  act  under  the  satoe 
inagistiate.  He  should  next  propose,  drat  the  Lord-lieutenant  and  council  should 
have  the  power  of  apportfooing  wfaatpartof  the  eiq(>ense  incurred  by  a  disturbed  dis- 
trict sho^d  be  paid  hj  tite  inhabitsmts,  and  what  should  come  out  of  the  public 
funds.  He  did  not  mean  that  t^  Lord-lfeutenant  and  council  should  have  autho- 
rity to*  ren^  tike  whole  expense;  but;  where  great  distress  appeared  to  jrrevaQ,  ^ey 
ought,  in  hfe  opihion,  to  have  the  power  of  removing  such  portion  of  it  as  circum- 
stanees  might  warrant.  The  last  amendment  weuldr  direct,  that  in  all  cases  where 
the  aer  wae  hitrodnced,  an  account  diould  be  laid  before  parliament  of  the  expense 
to  be  defiayed  by  the  public,  and  also  of  di^  appointments  made  under  it. — The 
right  hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  combat  sucn  objections  as,  he  thought,  might 
be  urged  against  the  bilL  If  it  were  said,  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  pay  con- 
stables to  preserve  tile  peace,  but  to  leave  it,  as  was  the  case  in  this  country,  to  the 
popoistfott  in  general  to  exert  themselves  to  ke^^  the  peace,  he  should  answer,  that 
such  a  system  could  not,  at  present,  be  effectual,  and  in  that  statement  he  would  be 
borne  frsA  ifj  every^  gendemau  connected  with  Ireland ;  in  which  country  the  intro- 
duction of  a  police  at  aH  was  comparatively  modem— not,  he  believed,  of  more  than 
thhty  or  ftfttj  years*  standing.  The  expense  might  possibly  be  objected  to.  The 
HoQse  would  recollect  the  discussion  on  the  military  establishment  fbr  Ireland,  which 
took  place  last  session.  There  was  a  tolerably  unanimous  impression  at  that  time,, 
that  the  force  proposed  was  by  no  means  too  gi^at  It  was  with  great  sadsfkction  he 
now  stated-,  not  omj^at  it  vras  not  found  necessaiy  to  extend  to  Poland  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Suspension  BQl,  or  the  bill  for  preventing  seditious  meetings,  but  that  a  very 
considerable  reduction  was  proposed  to  oe  made  in  the  military  force  employed  there. 
The  army  in  that  country  at  present  amounted  to  25,000  men ;  these  would  be 
reduced  to  2X2,000^.  There  were  now  seven  brigades  of  ordnance,  which  would  be 
reduced  from  400  to  200  guns.  Thus  a  mat  expense  would  be  removed,  and,  what 
vras  infinitelv  more  important,  a  fbundanon  would  be  laid  for  inspiring  the  people 
with  an  hid>itual  obetence  to  the  law,  and,  when  that  frame  of  mind  was  once  m- 
troduced  amongst  them,  government  might  dispense  with  the  less  constitudonal 
mode  of  enforcing  the  law,  which  it  vras  now  so  frequendy  necessary  to  resort  to. 
The  right  hon.  gendeman  concluded  by  moving,  **  That  leave  be  given  to  briuff  in 
a  biH  to  amend  the  act  54  Geo.  III.,  c.  131,  to  provide  for  the  better  execution  of  the 
laws  in  Ireland,  by  appointing  superintencKng  magistrate  and  additional  constables 
in  certain  cases.** 
Leave  was  given. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  QUESTION. 
Mat  9.  1817. 

The  petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  presented  on  the  26th  of  April. 
1816,  having  been  rc^  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Orattan,  that  gendeman  rose  to  move 
a  resolution,  for  a  committee  to  take  the  laws  afibcting  the  Roman  Catholics  into 
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cniicWttian.  H»  according fy  noved,  at  the  dose  of  a  bsief  introdiiiteiy  sptttoh, 
*'  That  this  House  will  resolfe  itself  iato  acooumttM  of  the  whole  Hflnsef  to  take 
into  its  iDoet  serious  considecatioii  die  state  of  the  laws  afieoiing  his  miyesty's  Rq<- 
man  Catholic  subjects  in  Qreat  Britain  and  Irekuui;  with  a  view  to  such  a  final  and 
cooctliatoiy  a^ustment  as  may  be  conducive  to  the  peace  and  rtreneth  of  the  Unked 
Kingdom,  to  oie  stabHihr  of  the-  Protestant  estabKihment»  and  to-  ue  gynffral  satis- 
faetion  and  coaooid  of  aU  classes  of  his  HU^}es^'s  sul^ects^*' 

iftthecourae  of  a  long  debate  which  ensued, 

Mb*  Pebii  rose  and  said : — 

8cr ;  It  is  not  wiUiout  ^reat  reluctance  tiiat  I  rise  t»  address  the  House.  I  cannot 
but  perceive  an  indisposition  to  listen  to  those  who  concur  in  mv  view  of  this-queSi. 
tion ;  I  msj  subject  myself  to  the  iwpntation  of  preeun^tion  by  aideBHirouriag  to 
r^ilj  to  n^  noble  friend  (Lord  Ca^eraagh);  and  above  ul»  I  have  th*  painful  task 
ia^Msed  on  meof  avowing  my  totel  dissent  from  the  opinioaa  which  he  has  delivecedh 
BiO,  Sir,  I  hove  a  pubhe  cuity  to  peffinm,  and  cannot  be  delsired  by  any  eoB- 
sidaeBtton»  from  performing  it.  It  would  tend  to  impede  the  freedom  of  diwasoom 
and  prevent  the  discovwy  of  truth,  if  the  arguments  advanced  by  men  of  superior 
abilities  wisie  exempted,  through  Uie  de£nEence  or  appwefaensJons  of  others,  fr»m 
being  fuHy  and  minutdy  canvassed. 

I  musty  in  the  first  place,  call  the  attentioaof  the  House  to  tile  conrseof  pro- 
ceeding which  has  bMn  adopted  by  the  adnwiatts  of  the  Soman  Catlwlie  elanasL 
Towards  the  dose  oC  the  last  session,  on  the  21st(^  May^  we  werecalled  upon  to  give 
a  pledge,  that  earfy  (observe)  in  the  present  we  would  take  into  our  seriouaeonsideor 
tion  the  lawsaffscdng  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  it  is  not  untii  the9lh  of  Mf^  Aat 
we  are  invited  to  enter  upon  the  diseussiov.  We  have  at  length  entend  upon  it^  and 
WIS  are  arrived  at  this  stage  of  the  debate  witiumt  hairing  heard,  fi^ontthe  proposer 
or  frtm  tlie  supporters  of  the  resolurion  which  has  beoi  nurped,  one  single  word 
with  respect  to  the  distinct  nature  of  the  proposal  which  ia  tobe  made  in  the  eoia- 
mittee,  akould  the  committee  be  granted. 

The  resolution  proposed  by  the  right  hon,geadeauHi  is  tiiat  which  waamovodpre* 
vieusly  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill  of  1613.  It  proposes  **  that  we  riiall  take  into^ 
our  most  serious  consideratiott  the  state  of  the  laws  aflEeating  faia  nuyesty*a  Boman 
CathoMe  sul^ts  in  Great  Britain  and  IreUmd,  with  a  view  to  sneh  a  final  and  eon*- 
cilfatory  adjustment  as-  may  be  conducive  to  tiie  peace  and  atieogih  oi  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  the  stability  of  the  Protestant  establishment,  and  to  the  general  satis- 
fiu^tlon  and  concord  of  all  classes  of  his  mijesty 's  subjects  ;'*  and  I  leave  the  House  to 
judge  from  the  meeches  that  they  have  heard  from  the  supporters  of  this  motion' — 
above  alt,  from  the  npeech  of  my  noble  frieod^-wbat  prospect  th«e  is  that,  from  the 
adoptien  of  this  resolution,  any  tatufaeUny  proceeding  can  result. 

The  House  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  m  pursuance  of  this  resolution  that  the 
biHof  1813  was  introdueedf  that  bill  which  ga»e satisfaction  tonedassof  hismiyesty*s 
subjects,  but  was  most  reprobsted  and  rcJM^  hj  that  veiT  class  for  whose  braefit 
it  was  intended  By  that  bill  every  political  privilege  and  capacu^  was  conlemd 
upon  the  Boman  Catholics^  with  two  exceptions.;  and  certain  restraints  and  oondi* 
tiotts  were  imposed,  with  a- view  of  securing  the  state  and  the  Protestant  estaUishi- 
ment  from  any  danger  whfeh  misht  FMult  either  from  the  appointment  of  improper 
persons  to  be  Boman  CathoUo  bimops,  orftom  an  unfettered  communicatton  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  diurch  and  the  see  of  Bome.  Sir,  the  Boman  Catholic  body  of 
Irdaiiddecliared  thev  eo^d  notaeeede  to  thetrnmaonwhieh  it  was  thus  propesedtogrant 
them  political  privilege.— The  Boman  Catholic  prelates  resolved  that  tb^  could  not 
be  parties  to  the  ecclesiastical  arrangementa  wimout  incurrmg  the  guilt  of  schism, 
and  the  Boman  Catholic  laity  declared  that  they  would  prefer  their  preseni  state  of 
exclusion,  to  the  removal  of  niat  exclusion  on  tlie  cenditioaaprop(»ed. 

Now,  i  distinctly  understand  frt)m  my  noble  friend,  that  ne  thinks  the  same  se* 
curitiet  which  were  required  by  tiie  bill  of  1813  must  be  now  demanded.  My  noble 
friend  has  shown  that  greater  securities  are  taken  by  every  state  of  Europe,  and  has 
pnyved,  on  the  authority  of  the  see  of  Bome,  that  it  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
doetrines  of  the  Boman  Catholic  church  to  admit  an  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  in  the  nomination  of  Catholic  bishops,  and  to  allow  an  examination  of  the  cor- 
resposdance  between  the  see  of  B<Mne  and  the  Boman  Catholic  ohuroh.    But  will  tha 
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Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  admit  of  either  one  or  the  other?  Will  they  eoDuder 
that  to  be  a  final  and  iaJtufaciory  arrangement,  of  which  securities  which  they  r^ect 
with  abhorrence  form  an  essential  and  indispensable  part  ?  They  cannot  do  it  with 
any  regard  to  truth  or  consistency — nor  wiU  tliey. 

To  the  authority  of  my  noble  mend,  who  thinks  they  will,  I  oppose  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  body  at  laige,  who  have 
spoken  in  terms  as  unequivocal  as  language  can  supply.  You  may  enact  these  se- 
curities if  you  will — you  may  even  compel  obedience — but  will  this  be  in  conformity 
with  the  resolution  vou  have  moved  ?  and  will  this  be  the  saHsfaetory  and  tranquilliz- 
ing arrangement  wnich  you  are  desirous  to  conclude?  My  noble  friend  says,  that 
it  is  absolutely  indispensable,  in  his  mind,  that  the  security  against  improper  communi- 
cation with  tne  see  of  Rome, — which  is  called  technically  the  Eegium  Exequatur, — 
should  be  taken.  He  thinks,  too,  that  the  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome  should  be  pro- 
cured before  it  can  be  taken  satis&ctorily.  Now  I  will  prove  to  him,  from  a  document 
which  he  admits  to  be  authentic,  that  this  security,  by  this  authority,  he  cannot  have. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  the  letter  from  Cardinal  litta,  the  official  oivan  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
to  Doctor  roynter,  of  the  26Ui  of  April,  1815,  from  which  I  will  read  the  following 
extract : — **  As  for  the  examination  of  rescripts  to  which  I  have  alluded  above,  or 
what  is  called  the  Regtum  Exequatur,  it  cannot  be  even  made  a  subject  of  negotia- 
tion ;  for  your  lordship  well  knows,  that  as  such  a  practice  must  essentially  affect  the 
free  exercise  of  that  supremacy  of  the  church,  which  has  been  given  in  trust  by  God, 
it  would  assuredly  be  criminal  to  permit  or  transfer  it  to  any  lay  power ;  and  indeed 
such  a  permission  has  never  anywhere  been  granted."  I  asK,  then,  my  noble  friend, 
whether,  vrith  his  views  upon  the  subject  of  securities,  he  sees  the  prospect  of  an 
arrangement  which  will  g^ve  satis&ction  even  to  himself. 

It  is  true  that,  in  place  of  the  securities  required  by  the  bill  of  1813,  we  have  a 
substitute  proposed, — a  new  security,  as  we  are  told,-— called  domestic  nomination* 
This  professes  to  be  an  arrangement,  which  vnll  exclude  foretgpi  influence  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates.  Now  I  must  observe,  in  the  first  place, 
that,  in  the  bill  of  1813,  it  was  not  against  foreign  influence  merely  that  you  attempted 
to  g^uard.  In  that  bill  you  declared  that  it  vras  *^  fit  and  expedient  ^*  not  merely  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  should  be  exempt  from  foreign  influence,  but  that 
*^  their  loyalty  and  peaceable  conduct  should  be  ascertained  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
Mi^esty.*'  This  new  security,  therefore,  which  you  proffer,  not  only  falls  far  short 
of  the  security  which,  in  1813,  you  declared  to  be  **  fit  and  expedient,^'  but  it  is  not 
even  of  the  same  character. 

But  is  it  not  extraordinary  that  this  offer  should  be  called  the  offer  of  something 
new,  and  above  all,  should  be  so  called  by  the  hon .  baronet  (Sir  H.  Parnell)  who  proposed 
it  ?  The  hon.  baronet  has  scarcely  ever  made  a  speech  on  this  subject  without  in- 
forming us  that  there  is  not  at  present  any  foreign  interference  whatever  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates, — that  their  confirmation  at  Rome  is  a  mere 
matter  of  form.  He  has  told  us,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  the  pope  has  interfered 
only  once  in  the  direct  nomination  of  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate  since  the  Revolution 
n688), — and  that  we  did  not  much  benefit  by  the  selection  which  his  holiness  on 
that  solitary  occasion  was  pleased  to  make.  Now,  I  can  understand  the  hon.  baronet, 
if  he  will  argue  that,  as  there  is  no  foreign  influence,  there  is  no  necessity  to  guard 
against  it ;  but  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  him,  when  he,  who  denies  that 
there  exists  any  foreign  interference,  dwells  with  such  satisfaction  upon  the  value  of 
an  arrangement,  which  professes  to  exclude  it,  and  thus  obviate  a  danger  which  he 
does  not  believe  to  exist. 

Now,  Sir,  I  wish  to  know  by  what  authority  even  this  security  is  offered, — and  I 
entreat  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this  point.  This  offer  professes  to  be  made  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  prelates.  Not  one  word  has  yet  been  uttered  from  which  we 
can  infer  that  the  see  of  Rome  has  sanctioned  the  offer;  yet  without  the  consent  of 
the  see  of  Rome,  it  cannot,  I  presume,  be  accomplished.  I  infer  this  from  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Roman  Cathohc  bishops  on  two  occasions.  In  1812  they  resolved, 
"  that  as  we  are  at  present  precluded  from  any  intercoiurse  with  our  supreme  pastor, 
we  feel  ourselves  utterly  incompetent  to  propose  or  agree  to  any  change  in  the  long, 
establbhed  mode  of  appointing  Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishops.** — ^And  in  1813, 
when  referring  to  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  contained  in  the  bill  of  that  year 
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iSbmf  resolred  that,  'Mt  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  assent  to  tlieni,  without  inour- 
mig  the  g^t  of  schism — inasmuch  as  they  miffht,  if  carried  into  effect,  invade  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  our  supreme  pastor,  and  alter  an  important  point  of  our  dis- 
cipline; for  which  alteration  his  concurrence  would,  upon  Catholic  principles,  be 
indispensably  necessary/^  Now  does  domestic  nomination,  if  it  effects  any  thing, 
invade  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Rome  ?  and  if  the  concurrence  of  the 
see  of  Bome  is,  on  Catholic  principles,  indispensably  necessary,  why  are  we  not  in- 
foamed  whether  that  concurrence  has  been  obtained  or  not  ? 

After  what  passed  on  the  subject  of  the  Veto,  it  is  right  that  there  should  be  no 
misunderstanding  on  this  point — Remember  that,  in  1799,  the  Roman  Catholic 
prelates  resolved,  that  ^^  such  interference  of  government,  as  may  enable  it  to  be 
satisfied  of  the  lo^ty  of  the  person  appointed,  is  just,  and  ought  to  be  agreed  to/' 
Remember  that,  m  1808,  a  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Ponsonby)  thought  himself 
authorized  by  Dr.  Milner  to  accede  to  uie  Veto  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
prehites  of  Ireland; — and  now,  notwithstanding  the  resolution  of  1799  and  the  sup- 
posed authority  of  1808,  the  Veto  is  denounced  as  utterly  incompatible  with  the  tenets 
of  the  Catholic  church,  and  subversive  of  the  religion  itself.  I  ask  not  with  whom 
this  mistake  originated — I  stop  not  to  criminate — I  only  notice  the  fact,  to  show 
that  a  serious  misunderstanding  has  more  than  once  arisen,  and  that  we  ouffht  to 
guard  against  its  recurrence. — I  ask,  then,  whether  the  pope  has  sanctioned  this 
offer  of  domestic  nomination  ?  1  ask  it  with  more  earnestness,  because  I  have  seen 
a  document  published,  apparently  by  authority,  from  which  it  does  not  seem  clear 
that  this  sanction  had  been  given.  A  correspondence  has  been  published  between 
Mr.  Hayes,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  deputed  to  Rome,  and  Cardinal  Litta,  in  which 
Mr.  Hayes  puts  to  the  cardinal  the  following  question :  ^^  Whether  that  mode  which 
(in  order  to  remove  every  groundless  fear  of  any  possible  abuse,  by  which  the  ponti- 
fical authority  might  inteifere,  which  never  will  happen,  in  the  civil  concerns  of  the 
kingdom)  is  proposed  to  government  by  the  Catholics,  namely,  that  the  clergy  or 
bishops,  or  rather  both  jointly,  should  nominate  the  candidates,  and  which  is  were- 
fore  called  domestic  nomination,  seems  subject  to  meet  wiUi  any  difiiculty  on  the 
part  of  the  holy  see  ?**  To  this  the  cardinal  replies — **  Finally,  as  to  what  is  now 
annexed  in  your.letter,  touching  what  is  called  domestic  nomination,  I  do  not  per- 
fectly understand  what  this  term  is  meant  to  signify.  An  explanation  therefore  seems 
requisite  before  any  definite  reply  can  be  given.  ^'  This  correspondence  took  place 
so  late  as  October,  1816.  Whether  the  explanation  has  been  given,  and  the  definite 
reply  received,  I  know  not — ^but  it  is  fit  that  some  information  upon  the  point  should 
be  afforded  to  the  House,  before  it  is  called  upon  to  accept  of  this  domestic  nomina- 
tion as  a  full  security  for  the  present  Protestant  constitution. 

I  must  now  advert  to  the  extraordinary  speech  of  my  right,  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Yorke). 
I  listened  to  him  with  the  firmest  conviction  of  bis  sincerity,  with  the  highest  respect 
for  bis  character,  and  with  no  small  admiration  at  the  singular  project  which  it  is 
his  intention  to  launch  forth  upon  that  boundless  sea,  on  which  we  are  invited  to 
embark.  Let  us  see  what  prospect  there  is  for  him  also  of  a  satisfactory  arrangement. 
If  I  understand  him,  he  will,  in  the  committee,  propose  a  bill,  contaming  provisions, 
r^^ulating  the  election  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  not  merely  providing  for  domestic 
nomination,  but  enacting  the  precise  mode  in  which  that  nomination  shall  be  effected. 
In  order  that  foreign  influence  maybe  altogether  excluded,  he  will  place  the  popedom, 
so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  in  commission  as  it  were,  and  a  board  composed  of 
the  four  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  is  to  possess  that  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  Ire- 
land which  is  at  present  exercised  by  the  pope. — And  this  bill,  when  it  shall  have 
received  the  assent  of  the  legislature,  is  to  have  its  operation  suspended  until  the 
acquiescence  of  the  pope  shall  have  been  obtained.  Of  all  the  propositions  that  have 
ever  been  made,  objectionable  in  principle  or  dangerous  as  precedents,  this  is  the 
most  objectionable  and  dangerous.  What,  Sir,  wUl  yon  make  the  operation  of  a 
solemn  act  of  the  King,  Loras,  and  Commons,  of  this  kingdom,  contingent  on  the 
acquiescence  of  the  pope  ?  WOl  you,  in  the  veir  act  winch  professes  to  exclude  for 
ever  the  influence  of  the  pope,  recognise  and  establisli  that  influence  so  far  as  to  erect 
jt  into  a  fourth  estate  ?  Will  you  deal  so  harsldy  and  unjustly  by  the  Catholic  as  to 
admit  by  so  solemn  an  act,  the  policy  and  justice  of  concession,  and  then  withhold 
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pope  shall  refuse  Che  terms  whioh  purliamiftnt  propoBM,  and  wfaioa  tiie  Irish  Reman 

Catholics  may  be  wilfing  to  aooept  f 

I  hare,  iSir,  hitherto  been  addrasiag  mjse^  to  diose  who  an  of  opmion  dMt  it  is 
practieMe  to  aceompany  the  proposed  tMrneesaons  with  snch  aeeuritieB  as  fAiall 
effeetminy  gnard  the  eoastitvitkm  or  this  ooantry  from  danger.  I  must  oonfess,  how- 
erer,  that  in  their  number  i  am  sot  included.  I  have  heard  of  no  eecuritiei,  nor 
can  I  devise  any,  which  will  alli^  the  appPehensioDs  I  entertain,  i  «dil  now  state 
my  own  tiew  of  lihis. question;  smd,  as  my  noble  Mend  has  particvlaiiy  applied  bis 
reasoning  to  the  state  of  keknd,  and  to  the  HMUHier  in  which  that  eonntry  will  be 
affected  by  the  euecess  ^  tlifs  motion,  I  will  now  fcdiow  his  example,  and  confine 
myself  within  die  limits  whieh  he  has  ebosen. 

The  question  wtu(^  wekave  to  detormine,  is  this:  Whetiieriit  be  advisaUeto  con- 
tinue the  present  system  of  iaws  affecting  the  Roman  Catlic^cs,  under  whi^  irdand 
Ims  been  governed  since  t^  year  1708,  ^or  whetiier  we  shall  substitute  seme  new 
system  in  Hs  i^aoe?  It  is  not,  whether  we-iAHdl  remove  certain  inconsistencies  and 
anomsOies  which  are  pointed  out  m  the^idsthQig  laws;  but  whether  we  shall  substitute} 
in  Ihe  pkee  of  the  present,  almost  anew  fonn  c?  government.  The  gentlemmi  oppestte 
dwellupon  these  inconsistencieB, — ^theytauntlng^a^  why  a  Roman  Catliolie  mav  hold 
the  comnussion  of  the  peace  in  Irdand,  and  is  not  quaUfled  to  hold  it  in  Ikigiand  f 
— whj  he  mi^  hold  a  certain  rank  in  the  army  in  Ireland,  and  vet  must  forfmt  tiiat 
Tank  on  his  arrival  in  England?  But  the  remedy  tiiey  propose  is  not  to  remove  the 
incon^tencies  '&ey  eomplam  of^^^^-not  to  put  tlie  Roman  OathoHcs  4yf  the  two 
eonntries  on  an  equsil  fooling  in  fhese  respects,  but  to  eonfer  on  aU  tb^  right  of 
sitting  in  pariisment,  and  every  capacity  for  office  and  pditieal  power.  When  tlie 
clause  of  the  bill  of  1618,  which  admittodthe  Roman  Oathdics  to  pariiameot,  was 
negatived  in  the  committee,  the  bill  was  withdrawn  altogether,  and  we  were  told 
that,  divested  of  this  clause,  k  was  ameasure  of  relief  ndther  beating  the  Protestant 
pariiament  to  grant,  nor  the  Catholie  community  to  receive.  I  am  warraated,  tiiere- 
zore,  in  aigning,  tlmt  we  are  now  discussing  the  req^ective  merits  of  two  systems  for 
the  government  of  a  great  country. 

Now  I  say,  that  it  is  imposs%le  to  decide  on^merits  of  any  sudi  ^sterns,  vrithouc 
reference  to  the  history,  ^be  state  of  society,  sjid  all  the  pohtieri  and  mond  relations 
of  the  country,  fbr  which  tiiey  are  intended.  When  I  hear  that  an  equality  of  po- 
litical privileg|es  has  existed  m  Hungary,  or  that  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Canada 
have  the  same  capacities  with  Protestants,  I  must  first  inquire  whether  the  situation 
of  Hungary,  or  the  situation  of  a  distant  North  American  colony,  corresponds  with 
the  situation  of  Ireland.  My  right  hon.  fnend  (Mr.  Canning)  informed  us,  that  in 
a  department  of  France,  the  derartment  of  the  Oironde,  the  professors  of  the  two 
reli^ons  were  on  the  same  footmg,  as  to  political  privileges,  that  they  lived  in  har- 
mony together;  and  thence  he  draws  this  inference,  that  a  similar  participation  of 
power  in  Ireland  will  produce  the  same  harmony.  But  can  I  infer,  that  bM*aase,  in 
a  province  of  France,  where  the  vast  majority  of  the  popidation  are  Roman  Cath^ics 
— where  the  established  refigion  is  Roman  Catholic — it  has  been  there  found  practi- 
cable to  admit  all  classes  to  equal  privileges,  that,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  same  mea<nires  are  adrisable  when  applied  to  a  great  kingdom  wherein  the  vast 
majority  are  Roman  CatlioHcs,  and  where  the  religion  of  tmit  minority  is  not  and 
must  not  be  the  refigion  of  the  state.  I  repeat,  then,  that  I  must  consider  the  internal 
state  and  politlcai  relations  of  the  country,  for  whieh  I  am  about  to  kgidate,  before 
I  can  determine  what  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  legislation. 

Let  us,  Sir,  then  consider  the  state  of  Irdand— 4et  us  recollect  that  Ireland  is  a 
country  separated  by  nature  fromtiiat  to  which  she  is  united  by  law ;  a  country  having 
once  nad  an  independent  existence — ^having  within  twenty  years  had  an  independent 
legislature, — ^having  still  her  separate  courts  of  justice;  and  cBstinct  departments  of 
executive  government. 

In  that  country  there  exist  two  religious  establishments,  two  co-extensive  hierar- 
chies, the  one  sedulously  affectinr,  the  other  legacy  possessing,  the  same  dignides, 
titles,  and  spiritual  authorities;  tlie  former  superintending  the  religious  concerns  of 
the  great  minority  of  the  people,  not  endowed,  indeeil,  nor  enconraged,  by  the  8t8te» 
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tat  «M«iM|^  MMr  tlM  sdiMls  of  its  fldlMreoli,  from  fee  iwy  »ata»  of  it>  dactrfaes 
asd  Um  a^emaity  of  lis  ««i«niofiieB,  an  abmt  unbounded  iaineaee;  the  xitfaer,  tile 
oliiireh  of  the  nrinority;  ei^eDdidly  eadewed,  i>e  d— bt,  hat  eadewed  wkh  the  tetnpO' 
ralities  which  once  bebnged  to  its  excluded,  bnt  aspiiiag  dwL  Reoetteot  mder 
what  oirooDMtaoeas  the  traasfer  of  theae  lennoraifities  todL  |flaoe,-*«aoolleet  that  in 
IveUuid  tlMkre  waft,  in  iMi,  no  Befimnalioii;  tkeM  was  no  coaversien  ef  tiwaMMs  of 
the  peofde  from  oae  veUi^ai  ereedio  aaother;  ae  oopyietioD  biaagfat  h— ae  to  their* 
aaisMB  af  the  enors  or  abuses  o£  their  aacient  efaarch ;  attempts  were  made  to  effaet 
th»taettiwrsianhyafeeriniianS|aadtibeyiMied,andhaiplefttfenatoiral^^^ 
afaaahitftamp^iiritatianaBdhostili^.    YoaaMsrt  that  ane  hate  adsratedMand, 


and  you  argue  that  we  must  adopt  the  priiey  yaa  geeonwaaaai  hoeoase  we  have  a^- 
faled  ber«  Witheat  dMoossin^  the  trath  of  that  aisertioa,  I  deny  the  Ibroe  of  that 
atgaaieat  Wa  nay  teyot  this  raisiiato,  aad  its  ooaaeqaeaoas,  hut  what  we  hare  to 
detcnoiiie  is  tMs,  cweaiaalaaead  as  Iralaad  near  is,  by  what  aearse  af  poKey^heil 
«e  heat  iiaoBiote  the  iaterasts  of  the  eaiim  at  krge  ? 

We  find  Irekn4>  then,  dreaaistanoed  as  I  have  deserftied,  imited  by  m  hM46fal)le 
«onnaet  te  Great  Britain;  and  we  find  it  am  essential  artiele af  that  eewpaot,  that 
die  Paatostaat  rdigioa--die  reiigkm  of  the  email  adnerilyjln  point  of  naaAer) 
afaail  he  the  astahlionod  and  fiuroaved  rsligioa  -of  the  state.  We  caoaat  aaehe  a  con- 
alBliitioii  de  asao;  it  is  needless  to  i«eol¥e  what  woidd  he  the  best  system  oflaw  under 
anofhsr  state  of  circaaHtaaees.  We  ainet  aie^^  aad  adapt  our  fheeries  to  the  con- 
ditions of  that  natioaal  ooamaot  which  we  eannet  laftinge ;  aad  te  ^ait  stale  of  na- 
tieaad  aatahlishaients,  widen  no  one  proposes  to  alter. 

fik,  with  rsspeet  to  Ireland,  we  adgnt  originally  have  pursaed  one  ar  oilier  of 
Jmit  lines  of  policy. 

Wa  udght  have  prosetifoodtbe  ttfigioa  of  ^le  Banan  OathoRes,  and  reduced  IheBt 
hy  the  aefertty  of  penal  statutes,  to  a  state  of  degradaCioB.  This  poli(^  we  haTO 
aanaed,  aad,  ha  the  eonsequences  what  they  may,  I  ne^er  can  regret  Inat  It  has 
aeoa  ahaadoaed.    To  re«art  to  tirfs  policy  is  impossible. 

We  alight  have  pursaed  a  totalbr  ^Uffsreat  course,  hare  e0t8ft)li8hed  the  Boman 
Cathette  lefigioa  as  the  re^on  f^  the  state  in  Ir^aod,  and  haTe  given  ereiy  polid- 
cal  privileffe  to  its  adherents.  The  adoption  of  this  course  is  preduded,  not  merdy 
by  that  sofaan  settlement,  the  Act  of  Union,  but  by  thennammous  seotlments  of 
avaiy  meaiber  of  every  side  of  &e  House,  which  ane  pledged  to  preserve  ^  Pro- 
testant as  the  estaldislied  rdiffion  of  the  state,  and  to  maintaibi  an  Inseparable  union 
af  the  church  of  England  and  of  Ireland. 

Then  remains  tvro  other  systems  possihie  to  he  adopted  in  Irdand,  and  between 
these  we  atint  make  our  choice.  The  one  is  that  on  iniidi  we  are  acting  at  present, 
the  otiier  that  wldch  ire  are  caUed  on  to  substitute  in  its  place. 

By  the  first  we  give  every  toleration  to  the  faith  of  die  maiority,  but  maintain 
diat  of  the  minority  as  the  reli^on  of  the  state.  We  exclude  the  Roman  Cadiolics 
from  those  offices  wMch  are  immediately  connected  iridi  the  admlnistradon  of,  and 
may  he  said  to  constitute  the  g^vemment  of  the  countiy — admitting  them,  generally, 
to  an  other  offices,  privileges,  and  distincdons. 

It  is  proposed  to  replace  this  system  by  anoAer,  which  shall  equally  profess  to 
maintain  the  religion  of  the  minorthr,  as  Ae  established  religion,  but  msm  open  to 
the  Boman  Cathdics  both  Houses  of  parliament,  and  every  office  in  Ireland,  save  the 
first  executive  office  of  the  state — ^that  of  Lord-lieutenant. 

Now,  Sir,  it  w9l  be  my  purpose  to  prove  that  the  code  of  laws  on  which  we 
are  now  acting  is  preferable  to  that  v^ch  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  in  its  room, 
— oiore  likdy  to  preserve,  inviolate,  the  union  between  the  two  countries — more 
l&ely  to  provide  for  the  stability  of  the  Protestant  church  establishment  in  Ireland 
— and  to  ensure  luurmony  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Fh>testant  inhabitants 
of  the  eountiT. 

In  attempmig  to  prove  this,  I  wQl  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  eveiy  topic  which  can 
tend  to  inflame  or  even  to  give  offence.  I  vriU  not  revive  the  memory  of  ancient 
stnq^es  ibr  ascendency,  and  if  any  advantage  to  my  argument  might  be  derived 
fromdwelfing  on  instances  wherein  power  has  been  abused,  or  revei]|;efuL  ieelii^ 
have  been  Indulged,  diat  advantage  1  cheerfully  resign.  I  will  not  iimmte  to  toe 
Uoman  Cattrallks  church  anv  doctnnes  which  are  not  avowed,  and  I  wflfgive  to  the 
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professors  of  ibat  fiuth  the  fall  advantage  of  every  disclaimer  tbey  have  made.  If 
the  privileges  required  are  to  be  concedecC  I  have  no  wish  to  lessen  the  grace  of  con- 
cession;— ^if  the  hopes  of  the  Roman  Catholics  shall  be  dis^>pointed,  that  disappoint* 
ment  I  will  not  aggravate. 

I  will  suppose  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  have  the  same  feelings — to  be 
influenced  by  the  same  motives — ^to  act  on  the  same  principles  with  other  men,  and 
I  aflkm  that  almost  every  objection  which  applies  to  that  code  of  laws  which  you  seek 
to  abrogate,  will  apply,  with  equal  force^  to  that  code  by  which  you  propose  to  re- 
place it; — that  there  will  be  greater  anomalies  and  inconsbtencies  in  the  latter — and 
a  moral  certainty  that  the  arrangement  you  seek  to  make  will  be  less  conclnsiTe  and 
satis&ctory  than  that  which  you  have  made. 

Let  us  examine  the  objections  to  the  present  laws.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  think 
they  constitute — in  the  abstract,  and  without  relation  to  the  state  of  sodety  for  which 
they  are  intended — a  perfect  system,  or  that  I  rejoice  in  the  exclusions  and  disabili- 
ties which  tbey  induce.  I  regret  that  they  are  necessary,  but  I  firmly  believe  you 
cannot  alter  them,  in  any  essential  point,  for  the  better. 

It  is  objected,  in  the  first  place,  that,  as  we  have  admitted  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  the  elective  franchise,  and  as  we  have  thus  placed  substantial  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  democracy,  it  is  absurd  to  withhold  the  higher  privil^^esy-office,  and  seats  in 
parliament  from  the  aristocracy.  Now  I  must  observe  that  objections  of  this  kind 
show  how  cautious  we  should  be  in  making  further  concessions.  When  the  elective 
franchise  was  sought  for,  it  was  not  then  foreseen,  at  least  it  was  not  argued,  that 
the  capacity  for  political  office  must  necessarily  follow.  [Mr.  Ponsonby  dissented.] 
Sir,  Mr.  Burke—that  most  anxious  advocate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claim»--did  not 
so  argue, — after  observing  that  the  constitution  is  not  made  for  general  proscription, 
he  states  that  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  a  franchise  and  an  office,  and  the 
capacity  for  one  and  the  capacity  for  the  other.  He  says  that  franchises  belong  to 
the  subject,  as  a  subject,  and  not  as  a  member  of  the  governing  part  of  the  state; 
and  that  the  Test  Acts,  while  they  left  the  privilege  of  sitting  and  voting,  excluded 
tiie  Protestant  dissenters  from  civil  and  military  offices.  He  adds,  that  he  does  not 
mention  this  as  approving  the  distinction,  but  as  establishing  the  fact  that  such  a 
distinction  has  been  nuule  by  the  legislature. 

But,  Sir,  I  see  no  inconsistency  in  admitting  the  Catholics  to  an  influence  in  the 
state,  which  the  possession  of  property  usually  confers — and  in  requiring  at  the  same 
time  that  this  influence  should  be  exercised  through  a  medium  not  hostile  to  the  reli- 
gion of  the  state.  I  see  no  inconsistency  in  permitting  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
choose  ih&  representatives  and  advocates  of  their  interests, — ^but  in  taking  at  the 
same  time,  a  security  that  those  representatives,  warmly  as  they  may  espouse  their 
cause,  shall  have  no  religious  bias  in  their  own  minds  against  a  Protestant  govern- 
ment in  church  and  state. 

Again,  Sir,  we  are  told  that  we  cannot  stop  where  we  are:  I  answer  that  we  are 
more  likdy  to  stopwhere  we  are,  than  we  shall  be  if  we  advance  to  the  point  to  which 
we  are  invited.  We  are  told  that  the  present  system  proceeds  upon  no  principle:  I 
answer,  that  the  system  which  is  proposed  as  a  substitute  contradicts  the  principle 
on  which  it  professes  to  be  founded. 

You  propose  to  open  to  the  Catholics  parliament,  and  to  invest  them  with  political 
power ; — to  make  them  capable  of  acting  in  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  of 
Deing  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown.  You  tell  us  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  are  advancing  in  wealth  and  education,  and  that,  as  you  remove  the  dis- 
abilities under  which  the^  labour,  their  advance  will  be  the  more  rapid,  and  they  will 
become  more  influential  in  the  state.  Do  you  then  mean,  bonajide^  to  give  them  in 
Ireland  the  practical  advantages  of  the  eligibility  you  propose  to  confer  upon  them? 
Do  you  mean  to  give  them  that  fair  proportion  of  political  power,  to  which  thw 
numbers,  wealth,  talents,  and  education,  will  entitie  them  ? 

If  you  do,  can  you  believe  that  they  will,  or  can,  remain  contented  with  the  limits 
which  you  assign  to  them  ?  Do  you  think  that  when  they  constitute,  as  they  must 
do, — not  this  year,  or  the  next,  but  in  the  natural,  and  therefore  certain  order  of 
things, — by  far  the  most  powerful  body  in  Ireland; — the  body,  most  controlling,  and 
directing  the  government  of  it; — do  you  think.  I  say,  that  they  will  view  with  satis- 
faction the  state  of  your  church,  or  of  their  oi;*-n  ?    Do  you  think  that,  if  they  are 
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constituted  like  other  noeD,  if  they  have  organs,  senses,  affections,  passions,  like  your- 
selves— if  they  are,  as  no  doubt  they  are,  sincere  and  zealous  professors  of  that  religious 
feith  to  which  they  belong — if  they  believe  your  *'  intrusive  church"  to  have  usurped 
the  temporalities  which  it  possesses; — do  you  think  that  they  will  not  aspire  to  the 
re-establishment  of  their  own  church,  in  all  its  ancient  splendour  ? — Is  it  not  natural 
that  they  should  ? — If  I  argue  even  from  my  own  feelings,  if  I  place  myself  in  their 
situation,  I  answer  that  it  is  natural !  May  I  not  then  without  throwing  any  calum- 
nious imputation  upon  any  Roman  Catholic — without  proclaiming  (and  grossly  should 
I  injure  them  if  I  did)  such  men  as  Lord  Fingal,  or  Lord  Gormanstown,  to  be  dis- 
affected and  disloyal — may  I  not, — arguing  from  the  motives  by  which  man  is  actu- 
ated, from  the  feelings  which  nature  inspires — may  I  not  question  the  policy  of 
admitting  those  who  must  have  views  hostile  to  the  religious  establishments  of  the 
state,  to  the  capacity  of  legislating  for  the  interests  of  those  establishments,  and  the 
power  of  directing  the  government  of  which  those  establishments  form  so  esseniial 
a  part? 

Sir,  the  history  of  Scotland  is  referred  to  as  proving  the  policy  of  granting  those 
privileges  which  we  are  now  called  on  to  grant,  and  though  I  reject  it  as  altbrding 
any  precedent  at  all  analogous  to  the  present  case  of  Ireland,  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  it  may  be,  at  some  future  time,  with  great  force,  appealed  to  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland.  What  was  the  policy 
towards  Scotland  ?  After  vain  attempts  to  impose  on  the  people  a  form  of  religious 
worship  against  which  they  revolted,  you  abandoned  these  attempts,  and  established, 
permanently  ai  d  inviolably,  the  Presbyterian  church,  its  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
government — Scotland  with  her  Presbyterian  church,  has  been  united  to  England 
with  her  Episcopal  church:  all  jealousies  are  buried  in  oblivion,  and  the  political 
union  is  complete.  And  shall  we  not  hear,  at  no  distant  period,  appeals  to  the  case 
of  Scotland,  not  to  prove  the  policy  of  conferring  mere  civil  privileges,  but  to  show 
that  the  union  of  countries  with  different  religious  establishments  may  lead  to  the 
happiest  results  ?  **  Carry  then,'*  we  should  be  told,  **  a  principle  sanctioned  by  reason 
and  experience  to  its  full  accomplishment;  establish  every  where  the  relig^ion  of  the 
majority  as  the  rebgion  of  the  state,  and  unite  in  one  consistent  frame  of  govern- 
ment— ^Episcopalian  England,  Presbyterian  Scotland,  and  Catholic  Ireland !" 

But  not  being  yet  prepared  to  go  so  far,  we  are  for  the  present  assured  that  the 
numbers  of  Roman  Catholics  who  wUl  be  returned  to  parliament  will  be  very 
limited.  "  True,  there  may  be  danger,  but  then  it  will  not  be  very  great ! — You 
will  not  have  more  than  ten  Roman  Catholics  in  the  House  of  Commons — and  ten 
Roman  Catholics  cannot  overturn  your  establishment !" — And  are  these  the  clumsy 
securities  which  are  offered  to  us  ?  These — so  little  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  that 
constitution  which  we  profess  to  maintain,  but  which  in  truth  we  are  about  to  aban- 
don ?  If  the  Roman  Catholics  entertain  no  principles  and  no  views  hostile  to  the 
establishments  of  the  state,  admit  them  to  privilege  without  reference  to  the  number 
to  be  admitted :  if  they  entertain  such,  exclude  them,  not  because  their  numbers  will 
be  limited,  but  fairly  and  openly,  because  you  cannot  confide  in  them. 

We  are  told  again  that  the  Roman  Catholics  will  only  be  qualified  for  office,— 
that  they  will  only  have  eligibility, — and  that  the  Crown  may  still,  if  it  think  fit, 
continue  the  exclusion. — Sir,  if  the  parliament  confer  eligibility  on  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  Crown  ought  not  to  exclude  them  from  a  just  proportion  of  power : — 
the  exclusion  will  be  ten  times  more  mortifying  than  their  present  disqualification ; 
— ^it  will  be  so,  because  it  will  be  attributed  to  caprice — to  unjust  preference — to 
unfair  suspicion.  If  it  be  unsafe  to  admit  the  Roman  Catholics  to  a  share  in  the 
government  proportionate  to  their  numbers  and  influence  in  the  state,  all  the  branches 
of  the  legislature  ought  to  share  in  the  odium  of  disqualifying  them ;  it  ought  not 
to  be  transferred  to  one  branch  exclusively — to  that  branch  too  which  is  to  continue 
unchangeably  Protestant;  to  that  branch  which  will  be  the  more  liable  on  that  very 
account  to  the  suspicion  of  prejudice  and  partiality,  instead  of  being,  as  the  consti- 
tution intends  it  to  be,  the  fountain  of  all  grace  and  favour. 

But  we  are  told  that  these  concessions  are  to  tranquillize  L^land :  we  are  told 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  are  in  a  state  of  irritation,  and  that  nothing  but  Catholic 
emancipation  can  allay  it :  but  we  are  not  told  what  this  emancipation  is  to  effect 
with  respect  to  the  mass  of  the  people !     Do  you  confer  any  direct  and  immediate 
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benefit  upon  the  lower  orders  ?  You  argue,  indeed,  that  the  ultimate  effects  of 
emancipation  will  be  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  to  raise  up  new  classes  in  society, 
and  to  unite  the  lower  and  upper  orders  by  gradations  wnich  are  now  wanting. 
Will  the  peasant  understand  this  ?  Will  he  feel  any  immediate  benefit  ?  Will  he 
receive  any  practical  proof  that  hb  condition  is  improved  ?  Will  he  be  less  subject 
to  the  influence  of  that  most  powerful  body,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  ?  And  reflect 
how  that  body  is  affected  by  what  you  call  Catholic  emancipation.  You  confer  cer- 
tain privileges — substantisu  benefits  perhaps— on  the  aristocracy  and  the  bar ;  but 
you  confer  none  on  the  clergy ;  you  do  not  even  leave  them  as  you  find  them ;  you 
concede  to  the  laity,  but  you  accompany  these  concessions  with  regulations  and  re- 
strictions, bearing  exclusively  on  the  clergy :  on  that  body  whose  influence  is  all 
powerful,  and  who,  of  all  classes,  must  naturally  view  your  establishments  with  the 
g^atest  jealousy  and  hostility.  And  then,  the  connexion  between  the  mass  of  the 
people  and  the  clergy  remaining  the  same,-r-the  people  receiving  no  immediate  ad- 
vantage, nor  prospective  advantas^e  which  they  can  comprehend,  and  the  clergy 
being  subjectcKl  to  restrictions  against  which  they  vehemently  protest, — can  we  flat- 
ter ourselves  that  the  predictions  of  tranquillity  and  concord  are  likely  to  be  veri- 
fied? 

I  am  aware  that  in  my  argument,  I  have  been  assuming  that  the  measure  which 
is  io  be  proposed,  in  the  event  of  our  going  into  the  committee,  will  resemble  the 
measure  which  was  proposed  in  the  year  1813.  I  am  at  liberty  to  assume  it.  at 
least  from  the  speech  of  my  noble  friend,  if  not  from  the  silence,  with  respect  to  any 
different  measure,  of  those  who  preceded  him :  I  cannot  forget,  too,  that  very  able 
men  were  employed  in  framing  the  bill  of  1 8 13,  and  that  it  was  the  subject  of  the  gravest 
deliberation ;  I  cannot  therefore  presume  that  any  better  or  more  palatable  measure 
will  be  now  offered  for  our  adoption.  As  new  securities,  however,  are  talked  of,  let 
us  put  aside  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill  of  1813,  which  regard  securities,  and  refer 
to  tnose  only  by  which  privilege  and  capacity  were  conferr^.  With  all  due  respect 
fQr  the  authors  of  this  bill,  I  must  declare  tLat  it  appears  to  me  more  replete  with 
absurdities  and  inconsistencies  than  the  laws  which  are  now  in  force;  and  I  consider 
it  a  most  useful  and  instructive  document,  to  prove  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  ablest 
men  to  improve  the  constitution,  and  how  cautious  we  should  be  in  attempting  to  * 
innovate  on  so  sacred  a  subject. 

Let  us  examine  a  little  into  the  manner  in  which  this  bill  was  framed.  The  pre- 
amble of  it  recites  that  the  Protestant  episcopal  church  of  England  and  Ireland  is 
established  permanently  and  inviolably :  it  then  admits  that  that  Protestant  episcopal 
church  forms  an  essential  part  of  our  free  constitution,  and  prays  that  certain  provi- 
sions may  be  made  with  a  view  to  put  an  end  to  all  religious  jealousies  between  his 
majesty's  subjects,  and  to  bind  them  in  all  times  to  come  by  the  same  privileges  and 
(observe)  by  the  same  interests  in  defence  of  their  common  government.  The  same 
interests! — ^you  confirm  the  Protestant  establishment  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
government,  and  then  assume  that  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic  will  have 
the  same  interests  in  maintaining  that  government  I  You  may  declaim  as  you  will, 
and  make  what  preambles  you  please,  but  the  force  of  nature  and  the  spirit  of  religion 
are  opposed  to  you :  they  contradict  your  preambles,  and  confute  your  declamation. 

The  bill  then  proceeds  to  admit  the  Roman  Catholic  to  parliament,  and  how  does 
it  provide  for  his  admission  ?  It  leaves  the  oaths  which  are  to  be  taken  by  the  Pro- 
testant member  the  same  as  it  found  them.  He  is  still  to  advance  to  the  table,  and 
to  take  oaths,  disclaiming,  as  pernicious  and  damnable,  doctrines  which  are  imputed 
by  implication  to  his  Roman  Catholic  colleague ;  and  he  is  not  merely  to  disavow 
these  political  doctrines,  but  he  is  to  abjure  certain  spiritual  tenets  of  the  Catholic 
faith  as  superstitious  and  idolatrous.  Having  heard  the  insulting  disclaimer  of  the 
Protestant,  the  Roman  Catholic  member  will  then  advance,  and  an  oath  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  him,  which  (as  has  been  well  said)  looks  more  like  a  bill  of  indictment 
against  him  than  ah  oath  which  is  to  qualify  him  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  pri- 
vileges and  most  sacred  duties.  lie  is  required  to  renounce  as  unchristian  and  im- 
pious the  worst  principles  and  doctrines  that  his  most  bigoted  enemies  in  any  a^e 
liave  imputed  to  nim.  Why  do  you  call  upon  him  to  renounce  such  doctrines  ?  Do 
you  suspect  that  he  entertains  them  P  If  you  do,  you  should  disqualify  him,  not 
from  being  a  member  of  parliament,  but  from  being  a  member  of  society :    if  you  do 
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ttot,  why  do  joa  hmniHate  him  hy  requiring  a  duohumer  ?  Oh,  hut  he  miuit  dis- 
claim them,  however  nojnstly  imputed  to  him,  to  aadsfy  the  scruples  and  the  prejudicet 
of  Protestants. — ^And  is  this  your  final  and  satisfactory  arrangement  ? — ^Is  this  your 
plan  for  hurying  in  ohliyion  religions  animosities,  and  binding  the  Protestant  and 
the  Catholic  by  an  identity  of  priTileges  and  interests? 

Then  comes  the  clause  admitting  the  Roman  Catholic  to  offiee,  qniekly  followed 
by  the  proviso,  tiiat  from  the  first  political  office  in  Irehmd — from  the  first  legal 
office  in  England — the  Catholic  must  still  remain  ezdnded ;  you  differ  th^  only 
vrith  us  in  degree.  You  tell  us  that  we  have  conferred  substantial  power  on  the 
Catholic,  but  subject  him  to  mere  mortifying  exclusions,  Umt  serve  but  to  irritate 
and  annoy  him ; — that  we  have  broken  the  chain  which  bound  him,  but  still  reserve 
some  useless  links  of  that  chain  to  remind  him  of  his  former  servitude.  But  you 
yourselves  retain  some  of  these  links,  fewer  indeed  in  number,  but  just  as  offen- 
sive as  a  memento  of  degradation,  and  as  a  proof  that  the  equality  of  privilege  and 
the  identity  of  interest  are  not  established.  And  when  you  dwell,  and  vrith  justice, 
upon  the  rank,  and  the  station,  and  the  character,  of  iJord  Fingal,  let  me  ask  yon 
how,  consistently  with  your  principle,  can  you  close  against  him  for  ever  the  first 
executive  office  of  his  native  land,  the  only  one,  perhaps,  to  which  he  could  aspire? 
He  may  represent  his  sovereign  in  Jamaica  or  in  Canada, — ^he  may  exercise  in  distant 
colonies  all  the  functions  of  sovereignty  in  church  and  state, — ^but  in  Ireland  he  can- 
not represent  him :  in  Ireland,  the  scarce  from  which  grace,  and  mercy,  and  favour 
fiow,  is  still  to  continue  Protestant,  exclusively  and  for  ever! 

But,  though  you  must  have  a  Protestant  Lord-lieutenant,  you  may  have  a  Roman 
Catholic  secretaTy:  his  friend,  his  adviser,  his  representative  in  pariiament,  maybe 
a  Roman  Catholic.  Sir,  those  who  know  any  thing  of  the  relation  in  which  these 
two  offices  stand,  must  know  how  desirable  it  is,  even  on  public  grounds,  that  sora^ 
thing  more  than  mere  cold  official  confidence,  something  partaking  of  personal 
esteem  and  matual  attachment,  should  subsist  between  those  who  fill  ukem  >— and  if 
you  will  look  through  this  bill  you  will  discover,  that,  if  this  fiddiful  servant  and 
friend  of  the  Lord-heutenant  shall  presume,  in  some  hour  of  careless  oonfidenee,  to 
adrise  him  in  the  appointment  of  any  ecclesiastieal,  nay  even  any  lay  office  or  pre- 
ferment in  the  Protestant  church  of  Ireland,  the  secretary  shall---(observe  the  cau- 
tious provisions  against  danger) — he  shall,  being  convicted  by  due  couneof  law,  be 
deemed  guilhr  of  a  high  misdemeanour,  and  disqualified  for  ever  from  pnblie  service  I 
And  this  is  the  bill  which  is  to  remove  anomahes,  to  establish  some  perfiaet  system 
of  government,  some  final  and  satisfactory  airangement,  to  bury  in  oblivion,  in  all 
times  to  come,  religious  animosities! 

Then,  again,  the  Crown  is  to  remain  Protestant  but  the  adviser  of  the  Crown 
may  be  Roman  CathoHc.  Ton  confirm  in  the  bill  the  exclusion  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic from  the  Crown, — ^from  that  branch  of  the  legislature  from  which  he  was 
most  recently  excluded  by  law, — ^from  that  high  offiee  from  which  he  is  excluded, 
not  by  the  indirect  operation  of  an  oath,  as  is  the  case  in  other  offices,  bat  distinctly 
because  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  irresponsible  head  of  Ae  executive  govern- 
ment must  be  Protestant,  but  his  responsible  minister,  his  secretary  of  state,  may  be 
a  Roman  Catholic.  You  expose  the  successor  to  the  Crown  to  be  educated  under 
the  guidance  of  Roman  Catholic  ministers ;  and  if  he,  from  sincere  conriction,  shall 
conform  to  ihe  religion  of  those  whom  you  have  given  to  him  as  confidential  and 
responsible  advisers,  you  subject  him  for  ever  to  the  forfeiture  of  his  if^eritaooe. 
In  all  this  I  can  see  nothing  that  can  lead  to  harmony, —nothing  that  can  c<Histitute 
a  final  and  satisfactory  settlement, — ^nothing  but  a  wild  and  irreeondlealde  contra- 
diction of  principles. 

Sir,  I  will  now  conclude.  I  am  grateful  to  the  House  for  the  attention  with 
which  they  have  heard  me.  Let  me  entreat  them  to  pause  before  they  take  the  first 
step  towunis  a  radical  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  their  country,  and  to  reflect 
how  difficult  it  is  to  predict  the  consequences  of  much  less  important  alterations. 

It  is  observed,  Sir,  by  Mr.  Hume,  when  speaking  of  the  reigns  of  James  the  first 
and  his  successor,  that  religious  spirit,  when  it  mingles  with  the  spirit  of  faction, 
contains  in  it  something  supernatural ;  nnd  that,  in  its  operations  upon  society,  effects 
correspond  less  to  their  known  causes  than  in  any  other  circumstance  of  government. 
And  tnis,  says  he,  while  it  constitutes  some  apology  fbr  thoi«  who,  having  ittUr- 
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fered  in  religions  matters,  are  disappointed  of  the  expected  event,  imposes  at  the 
same  time  a  grievous  responsibility  on  all  who  lightly  innovate  in  so  delicate  an 
article. 

This  reflection,  says  he,  is  confirmed  by  all  history : — and  may  it  be  a  warning  to 
US  how  we  proceed  to  unsettle  that  which  we  find  established !  Let  us  recollect,  that, 
tmder  the  constitution  which  We  have  derived  from  our  ancestors,  we  have  enjoyed 
more  liberty,  we  have  acquired  more  glory,  we  possess  more  character  and  power, 
than  has  hitherto  fidlen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  country  on  the  globe ;  and  if  there  be 
any  man  vet  undecided  on  this  question,  I  entreat  him  that  he  will  give  the  benefit 
of  nis  doubt  to  the  existing  order  of  things, — and  that,  before  he  gives  his  vote  to  a 
measure,  of  the  consequences  of  which  he  is  at  least  uncertain,  he  will  weigh  the 
substantial  blessings  which  he  knows  to  have  been  derived  from  the  government  that 
iff,  against  all  the  speculative  advantages  which  he  is  promised  from  the  government 
that  is  to  he. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate.  Mr.  Grattan^s  motion  was  n^atived,  on  a  division,  by 
S46  against  221 ;  majority  24. 
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Mat  13,  1817. 

Ma.  PssL  rose  to  make  his  promised  motion  relative  to  the  shameful  neglect  that 
at  present  prevailed  in  enforcmg  the  payment  of  fines  incurred  by  persons  in  Ire- 
land, in  consequence  of  the  Forfeiture  of  their  Recognizances  in  criminal  cases. 
The  present  system  of  estreating  or  enforcing  such  fines,  had  been  settled  by  the 
act  <n  1798  of  the  Irish  parliament — a  period  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  legislative 
accuracy  or  precision,  ^y  this  act,  the  estreats  of  all  fines  were  ordered  to  be  cer- 
tified to  that  officer  in  the  exchequer,  denominated  the  comptroller  of  fines  and 
estreats,  who  made  a  return  thereof  to  the  directors  of  green  wax  process.  These 
parties  were  empowered  by  the  said  act  to  direct  warrants  to  be  issued  to  the  col- 
lectors of  baronial  assessments,  empowering  them  to  levy  these  fines,  to  assist  and 
thereby  lighten  these  assessments.  It  was  perfectly  clear  to  the  House,  that  unless 
persons  giving  their  recognizance  to  appear  and  prosecute  criminal  offences  were, 
in  the  event  of  their  non-appearance,  punished  by  estreating  their  recognizances 
thus  forfeited,  there  must  be  an  end  put  to  any  expectation  that  justice  in  criminal 
matters  would  be  done  in  any  part  of  Ireland.  The  fact  was,  that  nothing  was 
more  common  than  informations  against  individuals  to-day,  which,  through  par- 
tiality, interest,  or  the  more  fiagitious  means  of  bribing,  were  abandoned  to-mor- 
row. The  sum  total  of  these  estreats  during  the  last  seven  years  amounted  to 
£200,000,  of  which  not  a  third  part  had  been  levied ;  and  of  such  as  had  been  levied, 
the  amount,  instead  of  being  applied  to  ease  and  aid  the  baronial  assessments,  had 
been  pocketed  by  the  constables,  whose  dutv  it  now  was  to  collect  them,  and  appro- 
priate one- third  to  themselves  for  the  trouble  of  their  collection.  At  the  assizes  for 
one  town  he  had  been  informed  that  of  £900  estreatable  fines,  which  might  and  ought 
to  have  been  collected,  only  £300  was  levied,  all  of  which  had  gone  into  the  consta- 
ble's pocket.  The  mode  these  gentlemen  adopted  was  inp^nious  and  rather  original. 
Supposing  that  of  this  £900  he  levied  £300  in  the  first  instance,  he  drew  the  £100 
to  which  he  was  by  law  entitled,  and  then  drew  the  remaining  £200  as  his  poundage 
«pon  the  £600  still  remaining  estreatable,  although  not  coUected.  Thus,  in  the 
seven  years  in  which  the  comptroller  of  the  pipe  in  Ireland,  should  have  received 
600  returns  upon  estreats,  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  had  been  received ;  all  of 
which  were,  in  consequence  of  the  above  practices,  merely  useless  forms.  In  the 
king*s  county  alone,  in  the  course  of  the  seven  years,  although  estreats  accrued  to 
the  amount  of  £7,500,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  levy  any  one  recognizance. 
Here,  then,  the  whole  law  of  forfeited  recognizances  had  been  rendered  a  dead  letter. 
At  the  assizes  for  Birr,  111  indictments  were  found,  and  not  more  than  20  came  to 
trial.  The  consequence  was,  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  perjury  and  fraud,  dis- 
graceful and  prejudicial  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  country.  The  prac- 
tice was  detnmental  to  the  morals  of  the  subject,  in  particular  with  rcs))ect  to  a 
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practice  resorted  to,  to  evade  the  possible  enforcement  of  these  estreats.  The  party 
thus  forfeiting  their  recofi^izance  came  into  court  at  one  assizes,  and  made  oath  they 
would  take  up  or  fulfil  their  recognizance,  and  at  the  next  assizes  came  into  court 
and  swore  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  insolvency,  and  could  not  make  good  the  fine. 
They  were  by  this  summary  mode  discharged,  and  all  hope  of  levying  tibe  fine 
vanished. — ms  intention  was,  to  take  the  power  of  enforcing  Uiese  fines  out  of  the 
hands  of  the>  constable,  and  put  it  into  the  sherifTs,  as  was  the  practice  in  this  conn- 
try,  providing,  at  the  same  time,  a  suitable  indemnification  to  the  sherliF.  It  was 
his  intention  also  to  bring  in  shortly  another  bill,  regulating  the  office  of  sheriff  in 
Ireland,  which  hitherto  had  been  exposed  to  great  inconvenience,  in  oopsequence  of 
the  sheriff  of  the  present  jcar  being  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  for  the  acts  (tf  his 
predecessor,  and  the  sheriff  having  no  proper  mode  of  obtaining  redress  against,  or 
controlling  the  sub-sheriff.  These  disabilities  and  inconveniences  of  the  present 
system,  it  should  be  his  study  to  remove  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  proposed. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  m  the  bill. 


THE  ARMY  IN  IRELAND. 
Mat  13,  1817. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Supply,  to  which  the  Army  Estimates  had  been 
referred,  having  been  brought  up,  and  the  first  resolution  having  been  read,  Mr. 
J.  P.  Grant  moved,  as  an  amendment,  the  substitution  of  the  word  **  September  "in 
the  place  of  "  December." 

In  the  debate  which  followed,  upon  this  motion,  Mr.  Calcraft  moved  another 
amendment,  the  object  of  which  was  to  make  a  reduction  of  the  proposed  military 
force  in  Ireland,  to  the  extent  of  10,000  men. 

Several  other  hon.  members  having  spoken, — 

Mb.  Pebl  said,  he  bad  stated  last  year  that  25,000  men  would  be  necessary  for 
Ireland.  He  thought  the  same  necessity  for  the  same  force  existed  this  year ;  and 
he  had  not  heard  one  opinion  against  tins  position,  or  saying  the  estimate  iras  too 
high.  His  attention  had  been  turned  to  the  subject  of  effecting  every  reduction: 
and  he  could  assure  the  House,  that  he  should  find  it  more  difficult  to  state  why  he 
recommended  a  reduction  of  3000,  than  why  he  still  thought  that  22,000  men  should 
be  maintained.  He  protested  against  the  practice  of  talung  the  year  1792  as  a  cri- 
terion for  establishments  of  every  other  period  of  peace.  If  he  required  so  many 
troops  to  ud  the  police,  or  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country,  it  would  be  no  an- 
swer to  him  that  there  were  just  so  many  and  no  more  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
that  they  were  then  sufficient.  The  force  in  Ireland  did  not  much  exceed,  m  pro- 
portion to  the  force  in  England,  its  amount  in  1792.  After  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
the  army  in  that  country  was  22,000  men,  employed  only  in  preserving  tranquillity. 
For  seven  years  after  that  period,  including  the  years  1806  and  1807,  it  did  not 
amount  to  less  than  31,000  men,  exclusive  of  the  militia.  He  knew  that  this  was  a 
time  of  war ;  but  the  military  power  was  in  a  great  degree  applied  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  public  peace.  In  the  last  year  but  one,  the  entire  number  of  troops  in  Ireland 
was  40,000 ;  it  was  now  proposed  to  keep  up  only  22,000,  makinff  a  reduction  of 
nearly  one-half  in  less  than  two  years.  An  non.  gentleman  had  declared,  that  he 
would  not  vote  for  one  man,  the  necessity  of  whose  services  was  not  distinctly  proved : 
but  a  proof  of  this  kind  was  not  practicable :  it  was  not  a  question  of  scien<^  or  ma- 
thematics, nor  capable  of  a  positive  demonstration.  He  could,  however,  afford  him 
the  advantage  of  the  highest  military  authority,  which  was  in  favour  of  a  larger  force 
than  that  now  proposed  to  be  maintained.  The  noble  lord  who  had  so  heavily  cen- 
sured his  majesty^s  government,  on  the  ground  of  these  estimates,  might  be  assured 
that  at  every  period  of  the  last  century  a  considerable  force  had  been  deemed  neces- 
Farr  in  Ireland.  He  had  traced  its  amount  from  the  commencement  of  that  period, 
and  had  found  that,  except  during  the  American  war,  when  it  was  reduced  by  the 
supplies  to  our  army  abroad,  it  had  never  been  so  low  as  in  the  year  1792.  In  1715 
it  was  11,000  men,  and  remained  at  this  number  till  the  year  1747.  In  the  year 
17t>4,  the  Lrish  House  of  Commons  voted  an  address,  expressing  their  jealousy  of  the 
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iMgt  radactions  whick  had  teikea  place ;  and  a  message  "was  sent  down  by  Lord 
Townseod,  which  contained  a  promise,  that  the  army  should  be  nudntainea  at  the 
amount  of  12,000  men  in  future,  to  which  an  addition  of  3000  men  was  subsequently 
made ;  ami  so  the  establishment  continued  till  the  year  1792. — With  respect  to  the 
argument,  that  if  the  Catholic  question  were  carried,  farther  reductions  might  be 
fifue  and  practicable,  be  eeuld  not  assent  to  an^  such  opinion.  It  was  not  true  that 
this  ioree  was  required  for  the  puqpose  of  keepmg  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  in  subjec- 
tion. It  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  Catholics  themselves,  for  the  pre- 
senratioo  of  tranquillity,  £>r  the  maintenance  of  public  justice,  and  the  defence  of  the 
lives  of  maqy  persons  who  had  become  ol^Jects  of  vengeance,  only  by  appearing  as 
witnesses  against  criminals.  He  had  heard  it  contended,  that  this  state  of  things 
was  the  oonsequenoe  of  ag^  of  mis-government ;  but  he  would  ask,  whether  any 
reoent  change  of  ^oUcf  w««ild  have  justified  am  immediate  alteration  in  the  proposed 
vote  ?  It  woold  be  his  duty,  veiy  shortly,  to  submit  a  measure  to  the  House,  that 
would  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  stating  on  what  grounds  he  was  prepared  to 
argue  that  it  could  have  produced  no  such  effect.  The  measure  in  contemplation 
would  have  reference  to  a  transaction  which  lately  occurred  in  the  county  of  Down ; 
and  its  object  would  be.  not  the  dragooning  the  people,  but  the  security  of  innocent 
and  brave  men  against  the  most  flsfitioas  combinaticms.  Let  the  House  imagine 
the  case  of  a  man,  whose  house  had  been  attacked  only  because  he  appealed  to  the 
laws  of  his  country ;  that  he  had  made  a  gallant  defence,  and  succeeded  in  repelling  the 
aggressors.  Let  them  snppose  him  to  decline  abandoning  his  rendence,  and  having 
obtoined  arms,  relying  on  Ms  own  courage  and  the  assistance  of  a  rdative,  in  tlie 
event  of  a  recurrence  of  the  danger ;  but  these  precautions  they  woold  have  to  learn 
were  vain ;  that  a  Roman  Catholic  combination,  of  about  forty,  invaded  hb  dvrolling, 
surrcnmded  it  with  combnsftibles,  and  doomed  him,  his  s<m,  and  six  inmates,  to  death 
in  the  flames.  This,  he  adnntted,  was  the  most  atrocious  of  die  crimes  he  had  yec 
heard  of,  but  it  vras  one  the  recollection  of  which  must  fill  every  heart  with  honxM'. 
Whilst  he  thus  endeavoured  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  large  military  Ibroe,  be  never 
meant  to  contend  that  military  force  alone  was  the  proper  means  of  governing  that 
conntry.  Penal  laws,  likewise,  might  check,  but  could  not  -eradicato  the  evfl.  He 
should  ever  be  willing  to  lend  his  aid  in  revising  and  improving  the  system  of  the 
administration.  It  must  be  obvious  that  he  comd  have  no  interest  in  swelliog  the 
amount  of  the  estimates,  for  the  civil  government  of  Ireland  had  no  share  of  the  mili- 
tary patronage.  Let  the  House  look  at  the  present  staff,  and  they  would  find  it  much 
less  tnan  when  the  force  was  of  twice  the  amount.  He  might  be  taunted  vrith  the 
suggestion  that  this  had  Httle  to  do  with  the  immediate  question ;  but  it  at  least 
showed  tiiat  the  imputation  which  had  been  thrown  out  against  his  majesty^s  govern- 
ment, of  bemg  anxious  on  all  occasions  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  was 
unjust;  and  he  only  referred  to  it  as  a  strong  proof  that  they  had,  on  the  eoutrary, 
done  all  in  their  power  to  reduce  every  part  of  the  estimates. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Grant  withdrew  his  amendment;  and,  on  a  division, 
Mr.  Calcraft^  amendment  was  negatived  by  144  against  56;  majority,  88. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SHERIFFS  IN  IRELAND. 

Mat  14,  1817. 

In  a  debate  whiob  aroee  on  the  Irish  Grand  Jury  Presentments  Bill, — 
Mb.  Pbsl  said  he  felt  it  necessary,  as  he  had  given  a  pledge  to  die  House  last 
session,  that  steps  should  be  taken  as  to  the  appointment  of  sh^iflfe,  to  explain  what 
had  actuaUy  been  done.  On  his  return  to  Imand,  he  had  comnmnieated  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor  on  the  subject,  and  directions  had  been  given  that  ^e  judges  cm 
the  assizes  should  return  three  fit  persons  to  serve  the  office  of  sheriff,  m>m  each 
county.  This  had  been  done,  and  m  almost  every  case  the  first  on  the  list  had  been 
appointed.  In  no  instance  had  any  party  considerations  biassed  the  choice — ^for  in- 
stance, in  the  county  which  the  gallant  general  (Mathew)  represented,  three  persons 
had  been  returned  by  the  judges.  He  (Mr.  P.)  wrote  to  the  first  on  the  list  to  say. 
that  the  Lord<»tteateiiant  intended  to  sppomt  hhn  sheriff.    He  deolkrad— 4o  the  seocoid 
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nod  third.  Far  from  consuUiog  any  party  interest,  a  letter  was  writteD  to  the  first 
on  the  list,  that  the  writ  woulabe  made  out  for  hun,  and  he  was  obliged  to  serve. 
The  returns  of  the  names  of  the  three  persons  had  sometimes  been  made  by  the  out- 
going sheriff,  but  that  was  not  always  the  case.  Though  thus  much  had  been  done, 
so  convinced  was  he  of  the  necessity  of  putting  the  system  on  an  unobjectionable 
footing,  that  he  had  written  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  as  to  the  expediency 
of  advising  the  Lord-lieutenant  to  instruct  the  judges  to  return  persons  recommended 
by  the  grand  panel  of  the  counties.  The  reform  in  their  appointments  would,  he 
was  convinced,  confer  an  important  benefit  on  Ireland. 


IRISH  INSURRECTION  ACT. 
Mat  21,  1817. 

Ms.  Feel  moved  for,  and  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  continue  for  one  year 
the  Insurrection  Act  in  Ireland.  This  act  was  familiar  to  the  House,  and  though 
passed  as  a  general  measure,  was  only  intended  for  limited  operation.  It  was  un- 
necessary to  discuss  its  general  character,  and  all  that  he  felt  required  from  him  was, 
to  state  that  there  were  some  districts  in  that  country  where  the  enforcement  of  the 
measure  was  demanded,  by  that  protection  which  the  state  owed  to  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  the  subject.  He  asked  for  the  continuance  of  this  confessedly  rigorous 
measure,  with  the  confident  conviction  of  its  having  never,  during  the  past  time, 
been  abused  by  the  Irish  government.  He  had  in  the  last  session  given  an  historical 
account  of  the  proceedings  under  that  act.  During  the  last  year  no  applicadon  of 
it  was  made,  and  indeed,  whenever  app^Ued,  it  was  afler  the  most  mature  considera- 
tion of  all  the  circumstances.  In  tMs  yeijur,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  in  consequence 
of  a  very  atrocious  outrage,  and  the  manifestation  of  a  general  spirit  of  insubordina- 
tion, the  government  acceded  to  the  unanimous  memorial  of  the  magistracy  calling 
for  its  en^rcement.  He  concluded  with  saying,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty,  at  die  mo- 
ment when  he  called  for  the  enactment  of  such  a  measure  of  rigour,  though  no  de- 
scription could  give  an  adequate  impression  of  the  distress  of  many  districts  in  Ire- 
land, to  bear  testimony  to  me  general  spirit  of  subordination  and  good  order  that 
prevailed  where  that  distress  was  most  deeply  experienced. 

Leave  grafted. 


LINEN  MANUFACT  URE  IN  IRELAND. 
Mat  22,  1817. 

In  a  debate  on  Mr.  Finlay^s  motion  for  the  production  of  certain  papers  relating 
to  the  Transit  Duties  upon  Linen, 

Mb.  Fasii  intimated  his  intention  of  moving  for  another  production  from  the  board 
of  linen  trade  of  Ireland.  He  hud  claim,  on  the  part  of  that  country,  to  all  that 
favour  which  could  belong  to,  or  be  deserved  by  local  interests.  If  ever  local  in- 
terests were  binding  upon  a  legislature,  the  engagements  under  which  the  English 
parliament  had  come  to  the  Irish  were  obligatory  and  imperative.  Manufactures 
might  safely  be  left  to  the  calculation  of  their  own  profits ;  but  it  was  an  object  of 
national  policy  to  decide  between  their  contending  claims.  That  this  was  a  fur 
subject  for  political  consideration  was  manifest,  from  the  total  and  separate  amount 
of  the  different  exports  from  Ireland  during  the  last  year.  The  total  amount  of  these 
exports  was  £6,400,000,  of  which  the  one-half  was  of  linen  manufactures ;  whilst 
that  of  her  raw  commodities  did  not  exceed  £1 ,500,000.  The  House  also  was  bound 
to  recollect  the  origin  of  Uie  linen  trade  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1696,  and  by  what 
means  that  country  was  induced  to  sacrifice  to  it  her  woollen  manufactures.  This 
was  done  in  conformity  with  the  earnest  wishes  and  solemn  engagements  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  at  that  period.  [Here  the  right,  hon.  gentleman  read  the  addresses 
c^the  two  Houses,  and  tne  answers  from  the  throne  relative  to  this  subject.]  That 
the  success  of  this  maaofacture  was  still  progressive  would  appear  firom  a  statement 
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of  the  accounts  for  the  last  five  years,  which  amounted  successively  to  £2,310.000, 
£2,519,000,  £2,864,000,  £2,882,000,  and,  notwithstanding  the  last  year  of  extrao.- 
dinary  difficulty  and  embarrassment,  to  upwards  of  £3,000,000.  He  had  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  manufacture  was  still  extending  itself;  and  was  the  more  con- 
vinced from  the  present  circumstances  of  the  flax  trade,  that  the  present  was  a  most 
unfortunate  period  for  commencing  any  experiments  upon  it. 


IRISH  INSURRECTION  ACT. 
Mat  23,  1817. 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Insurrection  Bill,  Sir  S.  Romilly  hav- 
ing objected  to  the  further  progress  of  the  measure,  under  the  existing  circumstances 
of  the  country, 

Ms.  Pbsl  said,  that  he  had  not  gone  into  the  details  of  the  measure  when  he 
brought  in  the  present  bill,  because  it  had  been  so  recently  discussed  that  he  thought 
he  should  not  have  been  justified  in  again  trespassing  on  the  time  of  the  House. 
But  had  he  been  aware  that  such  a  description  of  it  would  have  been  given  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  he  should  certainly  have  been  anxious  to  guard  against 
misrepresentation,  by  entering  into  it  himself.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
stated  its  most  rigorous  provisions,  but  had  concealed  those  which  went  to  mitigate 
the  more  severe  parts  of  the  law.  He  had  not  stated,  that  the  transportations  which 
could  take  place  under  it  to  the  colonies  were  limited  to  seven  years.  Though  this 
might  take  place  without  a  trial  by  jury,  on  a  conviction  before  the  magistrates, 
yet  by  the  act  the  Lord -lieutenant  was  required  to  provide  a  king*s  seijeant  or  coun- 
sel to  attend  on  such  occasions,  and  if  this  person  differed  from  the  macistrates,  the 
case  of  the  accused  was  then  brought  under  the  consideration  of  uie  executive 
government,  who  decided  on  its  merits;  and  thus  it  would  be  seen,  that  every  pre- 
caution was  taken  to  guard  agdnst  abuse.  The  measure  was  only  to  be  enforced 
in  particular  cases,  at  the  discretion  of  the  government,  on  an  application  made  to 
them  by  the  magistrates.  He  had  moved  for  papers,  to  show  under  what  circum- 
stances it  had  been  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  the  county  of  Louth.  It  had  only  been 
applied  to  that  county  when  the  state  of  it  was  such,  that  trial  by  jury  had  lost  its 
proper  character,  and  instead  of  a  blessing,  had  become  a  curse.  It  was  necessary 
to  oispense  with  it,  when  those  who  came  forward  as  witnesses  or  as  prosecutors, 
could  no  longer  be  protected.  What  would  the  family  of  Lynch  say,  who  had  suf- 
fered so  severely  on  this  subject,  when  told  that  trial  by  jury  was  sufficient  to  meet 
every  evil  ?  In  the  instance  referred  to,  the  man  who  had  fallen  a  martyr  to  the 
cause  had  been  robbed  of  arms.  He  had  prosecuted  the  robbers,  and  for  this  he, 
his  son-in-law,  and  his  whole  family,  had  been  doomed  to  death.  What  was  said  in 
praise  of  trial  by  jury  might  tell  very  well,  but  what  would  be  its  efiect  upon  that 
unfortunate  family,  when  urged  against  the  law  now  under  consideration?  The 
measure  had  not  been  put  in  force  in  the  county  of  Louth,  till  30  out  of  31  magis- 
trates had  applied  for  it,  and  declared  it  to  be  necessary  in  the  then  state  of  the 
county.  In  the  whole  course  of  the  year  1816,  the  government  had  resisted  all  the 
applications  made  to  put  the  law  in  force.  This  showed  they  were  not  disposed  to 
have  recourse  to  it  on  every  trifling  occasion. 


IRISH  INSURRECTION  ACT. 

Juke  13,  1817. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a  committee  on  the  Irish  Insurrection  Act 
Continuance  Bill,  Sir  H.  Parnell  moved,  that  the  bill  should  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, this  day  se'nnight,  instead  of  this  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  having  an 
opportunity  of  moving  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee,  to  inqnire  whether 
there  existed  any  necessity  for  the  measure.  Sir  S.  Romilly  having  spoken  in  favour 
of  the  motion,  — 
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Mm.  Peel  said,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  argued  as  if  he  (Mt.  P.) 
claimed  the  powers  of  the  insurrection  act  on  the  sole  ground  that  those  powers,  when 
formerly  granted,  had  not  been  abused.     Now,  he  had  not  relied  on  this  reasoning. 
He  had  merely  said,  that  if  the  authority  conferred  on  the  government  of  Ireland  had 
been  abused,  it  would  have  been  a  strong  reason  for  refusing  a  continuance  of  it ; 
but  he  had  never  asked  the  g^rant  of  large  discretionary  powers  on  the  sole  ground, 
that  when  formerly  given  they  had  been  exercised  with  prudence,  lenity,  and  modera- 
tion.    He  particularly  disclaimed  at  the  time  any  such  plea,  and  rested  the  measure 
entirely  on  the  necessity  of  the  case.    The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  likewise 
mistaken  when  he  said,  that  he  had  referred  to  the  state  of  the  county  of  Louth  alone 
as  the  only  justification  of  the  measure  he  recommended.     He  had  not  used  any 
such  argument,  as  would  be  evident  when  it  was  recollected  that  he  had  men- 
tioned the  existence  of  the  insurrection  act  in  two  other  counties, — Tipperary,  and 
Limerick.     He  had  then  said,  that  if  the  act  were  allowed  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
this  session,  these  two  counties  would  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  its  protection,  as 
well  as  the  county  to  which  it  had  lately  been  extended.    He  was  led  to  attend  to 
the  county  of  Louth  more  particularly,  and  to  describe  its  situation,  because  the  dis- 
tnrbances  which  called  for  its  exercise  there  were  more  recently  laid  before  the 
House ;  and  the  atrocities  with  which  they  were  accompanied,  had  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  the  country,  and  were  more  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  gentlemen. 
His  argument  was,  that  though  the  country  was  generally  tranquil,  yet  if  there  were 
one  part  of  it  so  disturbed  that  the  laws  could  not  be  executed  in  their  usual  course, 
it  was  necessary  to  arm  the  government  with  this  act,  to  be  exercised  on  its  respon- 
sibility, when  the  emergency  arose.     The  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet  appeared  to 
him  to  be  very  extraordinary.     He  did  not  oppose  the  passing  of  the  act,  but  he 
proposed  that  the  bill  should  be  suspended  till  further  inquiry  was  made,  and  with 
this  object  he  would  move  for  a  committee.    He  (Mr.  P.)  denied  that  there  was  any 
reason  for  the  appointment  of  such  a  committee.    If  there  was  a  measure  brought 
before  parliament,  on  which  parliament  was  competent  to  decide,  without  the  dday 
of  a  conunittee  of  inquiry,  it  was  the  present.     He  could  conceive  cases  in  which  a 
special  inquiry  by  a  committee  should  take  place  before  parliament  proceeded  to 
legislate,  such  as  when  evidence  was  to  be  examined  and  facts  collected ;  but  here 
there  was  no  necessity  for  fcirther  information,  if  the  statements  laid  before  the  House 
were  at  all  to  be  credited.     He  had  himself  produced  facts  notorious  to  every  Irish 
member,  and  known  to  the  whole  empire.     He  had  thus  laid  sufficient  grounds  for 
the  measure  he  had  introduced.     He  had  no  motive  for  withholding  information, 
and  accordingly  had  given  all  that  he  knew.     He  called  for  powers  which  he  thought 
necessary,  and  he  produced  evidence  of  that  necessity.     Did  the  hon.  baronet  doubt 
the  truth  of  those  facts,  or  was  his  committee  to  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
authenticity  of  the  documents  in  which  they  were  contained  ?    There  never  came 
before  parliament  a  case  in  which  government  had  more  clearly  ofiered  the  grounds 
on  which  it  called  for  permission  to  act  on  its  responsibility,  and  on  which  the  House 
had  received  better  means  of  judging  whether  tnat  permission  ought  to  be  granted. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  claimed  the  privilege  of  judging  on  the  question, 
and  he  was  much  obliged  to  him  for  the  interest  which  he  took  in  the  measure ;  but 
he  was  sure  that  he  would  allow  the  honesty  of  opinions  of  the  members  who  had 
better  means  of  judging  than  himself.     He  (Mr.  P.)  could  not  but  refer  here  to  the 
discussion  which  took  place  on  a  former  night,  in  which  many  members  stated  their 
opinions  on  this  measure,  and  pleaded,  though  reluctantly,  its  justification.    A  right 
hon.  baronet  (Sir  J.  Newport)  allowed  its  necessity,  though  he  recommended  previous 
and  more  extensive  examination.    The  declarations  of  other  honourable  gentlemen 
were  to  the  same  effect,  with  the  same  qualification.     Against  this  general  concur- 
rence of  opinion,  there  were  only  three  members  from  Ireland  that  opposed  it — the 
member  for  Queen's  county  (Sir  H.  Pamell,)  the  member  for  Tipperary  (General 
Mathew,)  and  the  member  for  Colchester  (Sir  W.  Burroughs.)     The  two  last  could 
not  be  supposed  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  as,  from  professional  avo- 
cations in  the  case  of  the  hon.  and  learned  baronet,  and  from  other  causes  of  absence 
in  the  ^lant  general,  they  had  not  resided  in  Ireland  much  of  late.     The  hon.  baro- 
net had  said,  that  the  insurrection  act  was  an  evil,  and  he  (Mr.  P.)  was  disposed  to 
allow  it  in  its  fullest  extent ;  but,  unhappily,  now  there  was  only  a  choice  of  evils ; 
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and  be  a^ked,  whether  it  vera  better  to  extend  to  govenunent  tlie  means  of  preserring 

lr»oqiiillity,  even  by  a  severe  measure,  or  to  allow  the  coimlry  to  bo  converted  into  a 

scene  of  confusion  by  withholding  llie  present  actP  He  denied  thut  the  measure  iiud 

been  inefficient;  and  produced  facts  to  substantiate  his  statement.     In  one  county, 

iu  the  course  of  three  months,  ten  innocent  persons  were  devoted  to  assassination, 

and  13  houses  were  plundered.     In  the  three  months  afier  this  act  was  passed,  only 

one  transportation  took  place,  although  there  were  eight  convictions.    In  the  county 

of  WestmeaUi,  on  atrocious  murder  was  committed  on  a  witness  merely  fbr  giving 

rates  applied  for  (he  Insurrection  act,  which  was  granted  in 

ithdrawn  in  April   1816;  the  county  was  (Tanqunhzeil,  and 

OS  look  place.    In  the  King's  county,  where  tne  same  act 

lame  necessity,  onl^  one  person  was  transported  in  the  course 

I  liberties  of  Limerick  the  act  waa  enforced  in  October  1815, 

1  1816,  and  onlv  one  person  was  transported.    He  defended 

[iatrates  in  applymg  for  it,  and  contended  that  the  prompti- 

alled  for  its  being  withdrawn,  showed  that  they  were  con- 

)n  having  been  negatived,  the  House  went  into  a  committee 
ir  W.  Burrouglis  proposed  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  bill  to 
Ling  of  the  next  session  of  parliament.  The  proposition  wai 
tion  of  the  bill  was  fixed  at  one  yeu'. 


mSJl  GMKS  JURY  PRESENTUENTS  BILL. 
Jinrs  30, 1SI7. 

Li  ft  debate  on  the  report  of  the  committee  on  this  bill, — 

Ma.  Feel  said,  he  thought  it  would  be  infinitely  better  to  reject  the  : 

togetiier.  than  to  hold  out  delusive  hones  to  Ireland  by  tlie  formal  adjournment  of 
its  consideration  to  another  session.  The  House  must  t>e  fully  prepared  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  tliis  question.  Why,  then,  postpone  the  decision  ?  The  objec- 
tions of  his  right  hon.  friend  to  the  powers  which  this  hill  proposed  to  confer  upon 
the  nobility  and  clergy  of  Ireland  were,  in  his  opinion,  quite  untenable.  For  what 
could  he  more  reasonable  than  that  clervymen,  being  magistrates  and  having  property, 
should,  as  well  as  the  Irish  nobihty,  who  had  so  large  a  stake  in  the  country,  have  a 
right  to  interpose  upon  the  subject  of  presentments  for  public  works  ?  As  to  his 
right  hon.  friend's  su^estion,  that  the  consideration  of  prcsentmenta  should  rather 
take  place  at  the  summer  than  at  the  spricK  as^zcs,  he  had  no  objection  to  acenle 
to  it ;  because  a  greater  proportion  of  tlie  Irish  landlords  were  liktjy  to  be  proent 
at  the  one  assiees  than  at  the  other.  With  respect  to  the  objcclion  that  the  bill  went 
to  transfer  the  whole  province  of  the  erand  juries  to  the  magistracy,  no  other  power 
would  be  given  to  the  magistrates  than  that  of  previous  inquiry.  They  were  to 
possess  no  native  upon  any  presentment,  hnt  merely  to  accompany  It  with  their 
opinion,  upon  which  tnegrand  jury  wouldacl  according  toils  judgment.  He  should 
conlially  support  the  hill,  because  he  was  convinced  it  would  do  much  good ;  rather 
than  postpone  the  measure,  Itu  sliould  prefer  seeing  it  rejected  altogether. 

It  was  at  length  agreed  to  re-commit  the  biU,  in  order  to  have  certaia  alterations 
xaado  in  it,  to  which  no  opposition  had  been  made. 


laiSH  GRAKD  JURIES  PRESENTMENT  ACT  SUSPENSION  BILL. 
Januut  29,  1618. 

Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  having  moved  for  leave  to  brin»  io  a  bill,  to  suspend  the 
Operatmn  of  the  Irish  Grand  Jury  Presentment  Act,  which  had  been  passed  in  the 
lit  Session. — 

Mb.  Fe£l  vindicated  the  conduct  of  the.Irish  govemmeDt,  who  ware  decidedly 
anxiooi  for  the  principle  of  this  meuurei  but  to  muUr  tiut  mMsun  effeotiiet  Kt 
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folly  compet^t  surveyors  wert  necessary.  In  order,  then,  to  ascertain  the  compe- 
tency of  the  candidates  for  this  office,  three  respectable  commissioners  were  appointed, 
and  the  result  of  their  examination  was  most  discouraging;  therefore  it  was  found 
necessary  to  suspend  the  measure,  and  he  hoped  that  the  disposition  of  government 
could  hardly  be  questioned,  when  it  was  recollected,  that  in  abandoning  the  mea- 
sure, it  abandon^  the  patronage  of  appointing  thirty-two  officers,  some  with  £300 
and  many  with  £600  a  year  each. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill;  and  it  was  read  a  third  time  on  the  3rd  of 
February. 


COTTON  FACTORIES  BILL. 
Fbbbvabt  19,  1818. 

Sis  Robbbt  Feel  having  moved,  ''  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend 
and  extend  an  act  made  in  the  42d  year  of  his  present  majesty,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  health  and  morals  of  Apprentices  and  others  employed  in  cotton  and  other 
mills,  and  cotton  ^md  other  factories,'^ 

Mr.  Pkbl  took  an  of^ortimity  to  observe,  that  the  bill  now  proposed  to  be  brought 
Id,  was  introduced  in  1815 :  it  was  then  withdrawn,  as  it  was  contended  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  evidence  on  the  subject  before  the  House.  In  1816,  a  committee 
sat  for  the  purpose  of  investigation.  A  bill  was  not  introduced  last  year,  fVom  the 
indi^KMtttion  of  the  mover;  but  that  was  no  reason  why  one  should  not  be  introduced 
now.  It  was  no  argument  against  such  a  bill  that  some  factories  were  well  regulated. 
If  some  factories  were  well  regulated  at  present,  that  was  a  reason  for  the  House 
adopting  the  regulations  on  wluch  those  factories  were  conducted.  With  respect  to 
the  iastanoe  of  misconduct  in  Lancashire,  which  had  been  alluded  to,  it  was  proved 
that  children  were  employed  there  fifteen  hours  a  day,  and  after  any  stoppage,  from 
^ve  in  the  morning  till  ten  in  the  evening — seventeen  hours,  and  tms  often  for  three 
weeks  at  a  time.  On  the  Sunday  they  were  employed  from  six  in  the  morning  till 
twelve,  in  cleaning  the  machinery.  The  medical  men  examined  b^  the  committee 
were  some  of  them  related  to  manufacturers,  and  well  acquainted  with  factories.  It 
was  OQ  evidence,  that  children  had  even  been  employed^  at  an  age  as  early  as  five, 
and  some  were  employed  under  the  age  of  seven.  Could  any  person  say,  that  a  child 
of  seven  years  of  age  ought  to  be  employed  fourteen  hours?  Was  it  necessary  to 
have  the  evidence  of  medical  men  to  prove,  that  to  emplov  a  child  of  seven  years  of 
age  WIS  unfavourable  to  health?  At  the  same  time,  he  allowed  that  the  subject  was 
not  withoot  difficulty.  A  sort  of  personal  reflection  had  been  thrown  out  against  an 
individual  with  whom  he  was  nearly  connected.  An  hon.  gentleman  had  observed, 
that  the  individual  in  question  had  not  introduced  the  bill  till  after  he  had  acquired 
lus  wealth,  and  abandoned  the  trade.  So  far  the  hon.  gentleman  was  perfectly  cor- 
rect  in  his  facts.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  that  the  magistrates  had  com- 
plained of  the  manner  in  which  the  establishment  with  which  the  individual  in 
question  was  concerned,  was  conducted;  but  he  had  stated  this  without  qualification 
as  to  the  time  of  such  complaints.  This  referred  to  a  period  so  far  back  as  1784, 
and  again  in  1796;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  these  complaints  that  the  bill  of 
1802  was  introduced.  A  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  manner  of  conducting 
that  manufactory  since  that  period.  Before  the  application  of  steam,  it  was  neces- 
ssry  to  select  situations  where  falls  of  water  could  he  had ;  these  situations  were  fre- 
quently mountainous,  and  the  population  thin,  and  children  were  obtmned  as 
i^reatioes  from  large  towns;  but  now  these  manufactories  were  in  populous  neigh- 
bourhoods. The  individual  in  question  finding  that  in  his  own  establishment  abuses 
had  taken  place,  and  were  kept  from  his  knowledge  by  the  overseer,  and  learning 
that  the  same  abuses  took  place  in  other  manufactories,  gave  a  proof  of  his  sincere 
wish  to  remedy  the  evil  by  bringing  in  the  bill  of  1802. 

The  bill  was  brought  in,  and  read  a  first  time. 

Febbtjabt  23,  1818. 

On  the  order  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Cotton  Factories  Bill, — 

M».  2mst»  said,  that  the  ivish  of  the  author  of  the  bill  wasi  to  avoid  for  the  pre- 
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sent  the  discussion  of  it ;  and  to  postpone  the  consideration  till  it  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  the  blanks  filled  up.  Until  that  period  arrived,  it  was  difficult  to  judge 
of  its  nature  or  effects.  Besides  those  who  approved  of  the  whole  of  the  bill,  some 
a^^reed  to  that  part  which  fixed  the  minimum  of  age,  and  some  to  the  prohibition  of 
night  work;  from  those  he  hoped  in  the  present  stage  it  would  meet  with  no  oppo- 
sition. When  it  had  been  committed  and  the  blanks  had  been  filled  up,  it  was 
proposed  to  print  it,  and  circulate  it,  to  collect  the  sense  of  the  manufacturers  on 
the  subject.  He  knew  there  were  also  some  who  opposed  any  regulation  on  the 
subject,  as  a  matter  unfit  for  legislation.  But  if  it  was  unfit  for  legislation,  it  could 
haxdly  be  said  to  be  imfit  to  be  entertained.  It  was  objected  with  a  show  of  plausi- 
bility, that  it  was  improper  to  interfere  with  free  labour;  but  from  the  age  of  the 
children,  and  from  the  situation  of  the  factories,  their  labour  could  hardly  be  said  to 
be  free.  The  masters  of  the  cotton  mills  fixed  the  same  hours  of  labour  for  all  the 
persons  employed,  and  a  child  could  not  say,  that  he  would  not  work  nine  hours;  he 
must  work  the  ordinary  number  of  hours,  or  not  at  all.  He  was  satisfied  that  a  num- 
ber of  mills  were  well  managed,  but  he  repeated,  that  it  was  for  those  which  were 
improperly  managed,  that  legislation  was  meant.  The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  the 
bill  was  founded  not  ou  the  evidence  before  the  committee,  but  on  evidence  of  a  pri- 
vate nature,  which  was  kept  in  the  pocket  of  the  mover  of  the  bill,  and  which  re- 
fiected  ou  individuals.  He  was  induced  to  state  what  this  information  was;  he  did 
not  wish  to  keep  it  to  himself,  but  would  communicate  the  whole  of  it  to  any  ffentle- 
man.  It  consisted  of  the  result  of  recent  inquiries  of  gentlemen  in  Manchester. 
One  was  Mr.  Simmons,  senior  surgeon  of  the  Manchester  Dispensary,  who  said,  he 
gave  his  opinion  on  the  aggregate  of  cases  which  had  been  presented  to  him;  and 
was  convinced,  that  the  hours  which  children  laboured  in  the  factories  were  too  great 
for  human  endurance ;  that  he  shuddered  to  think  of  the  effects  of  it,  and  that  he  did 
not  think  the  practice  would  have  been  continued,  but  because  the  consequences  were 
not  known.  The  vicar  of  St.  John^s,  Manchester,  and  another  gentleman  who  in- 
spected the  Sunday  school  which  many  of  these  children  frequented,  bad  also  stated, 
that  from  their  observations,  the  long  hours  of  labour  were  prejudicial  to  the  health 
of  children.  He  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  levity  with  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
man had  treated  the  petition  which  had  been  presented,  while  he  had  dwelt  so  much 
on  another  petition  from  the  same  place.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  was  not  himself  inclined 
to  dwell  much  on  this  petition,  but  it  was  satisfactory  on  this  point,  that  the  peti- 
tioners being  the  parents  of  the  children,  vnshed  parliament  to  interfere  on  the  sub- 
ject. They  stated,  that  as  from  their  poverty  they  were  unable  to  do  without  the 
labour  of  their  children,  they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  hours  which  the  mas- 
ters of  the  factories  chose  to  establish.  It  was  obvious,  then,  that  the  parents  them- 
selves had  no  discretion  or  control  in  the  business,  and  that  the  legislature  alone 
could  regulate  the  management  of  these  factories. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  committed ;  the  report  received,  and  ordered 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  on  the  6th  of  April. 


ARMY  m  IRELAND. 
March  2,  1818. 

In  a  Committee  of  Supply,  Lord  Palmerston  having  proposed  the  Army  EsUmates 
for  the  year,  Mr.  Warre  observed,  that  the  noble  lonl,  in  his  various  statements  as 
to  the  necessity  of  our  home  force,  seemed  wholly  to  throw  out  of  his  contemplation 
our  large  army  in  France. 

Mb.  Peel  said,  the  hon.  gentleman  should  recollect  that  the  present  estimates 
were  only  demanded  for  a  year.  The  country  was  bound  by  treaty  to  keep  up,  for 
a  time  specified,  an  army  in  France.  As  long,  therefore,  as  we  were  bound  by  treaty 
to  keep  up  that  force,  it  was  impossible  to  consider  it  as  applicable  to  the  home  ser- 
vice, or  to  make  under  that  head  an  allowance  for  it  in  the  estimates.  An  hon. 
gentleman  had  expressed  something  like  dissatisfaction  that  the  reduction  for  Ireland 
was  not  greater,  and  that  the  force  considered  necesFarv  for  internal  tranquillity 
should  still  amount  to  20,0C0  mt-n.  After  the  unanimity  that  had  marked  the  greater 
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estiinate  two  years  ago,  when  the  force  admitted  to  be  necessarr  was  taken  at  25,000 
men,  he  confessed  that  he  did  expect  the  reduction  and  its  causes  would  have  been 
received  with  unmixed  satisfaction.  It  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  demonstrate 
with  mathematical  accuracy  the  amount  of  force  which  the  internal  tranquillity  of  a 
country,  situated  as  Ireland  was,  would  require.  It  was  a  matter  of  grave  opinion, 
and  should  be  taken  on  the  responsibility  of  those  whose  paramount  duty  it  was  to 
preserve  the  internal  peace.  The  hon.  gentleman  considered  that  half  the  force,  viz. 
10,000  men,  would  be  sufficient.  Now  as  far  back  as  1767,  under  Lord  Townsheud^s 
administration,  it  was  resolved  that  the  force  for  Ireland  should  be  15,000;  12,000 
to  be  always  detained  in  the  country,  and  3,000  for  general  service.  But  when  it 
became  a  duty  to  estimate  the  necessary  amount  for  Irdand,  it  would  be  idle  to  revert 
to  distant  periods.  The  true  standard  by  which  a  judgment  should  be  formed  of  the 
present  estimates,  was  the  number  of  men  that  withinrecent  periods  had  been  employed. 
He  admitted  that  it  was  a  period  of  war.  But  since  the  peace  of  Amiens  there  had 
been  no  apprehension  of  invasion — no  vulnerable  point  on  the  Irish  frontier.  The  force 
maintained  during  those  years,  large  as  it  was,  was  in  support  of  the  civil  power. 
He  had,  therefore,  to  congratulate  the  House  on  the  improved  state  of  the  internal 
circumstances  of  that  country.  In  conseauence  of  that  improvement,  government 
were  enabled  to  make  a  reduction  both  in  the  r^ular  and  yeomanry  force  of  Ireland; 
and  measures  were  in  operation  to  reduce  still  Srther  the  latter  description  of  force. 
— The  hon.  member  had  truly  observed,  that  during  the  last  winter  great  tranquil- 
lity had  prevailed  in  Ireland.  Tho  hoo.  gentleman  was  perfectlv  correct  in  the 
statement,  and  it  was  with  great  justice  and  peculiar  gratification  he  himself  must 
say,  that  under  the  pressure  of  privations,  perhaps  unexampled,  no  people  had  ever 
displayed  more  endurance,  resignation,  and  magnanimity,  than  the  people  of  that 
country.  A  sum  of  £37,000  had  been  advanc^  by  the  government  to  local  sub- 
scriptions of  charity.  No  money  could  be  more  wisely  dispensed,  nor  could  be  re- 
ceived with  greater  g^titude.  But  whilst  he  spoke  thus  of  the  tranquillity  of  Ire- 
land, it  was  nevertheless  true,  that  some  outrages  had  occurred.  They  were,  per- 
haps, inseparable  from  the  peculiar  state  of  society  there.  Government  had  been 
applied  to  by  the  magistracy  in  some  instances  to  put  the  insurrection  act  in  opera- 
tion. The  application  was  refused,  and  the  refused  was  owing  to  the  power  it  pos- 
sessed of  supporting  the  civil  power  by  a  military  force,  stationed  through  the 
country.  Much  benefit  was  also  to  be  attributed  to  the  extension  of  the  civil  autho- 
rities in  that  country. 

Mabch  3,  1818. 

In  the  debate  which  took  place  in  bringing  up  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Supply,  to  which  the  Army  Estimates  had  been  referred, — 

Ma.  pEBii  accused  an  hon.  member  (Mr.  Calcrai^  of  misrepresenting  what  he 
had  last  night  said  respecting  the  state  of  Ireland,  ior  although  he  had  stated  it  to 
be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  House  that  the  internal  state  of  Ireland  was  much 
improved,  yet  he  had  given  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  no  force  of  a  less  amount 
than  that  proposed  was  compatible  with  the  safety  of  Ireland.  This  was  his  opinion : 
the  opinion  of  others  might  be  different.  But  certainly  he  was  more  confirmed  in 
his  opinion  when  he  considered  that  the  only  two  members  who  differed  from  it  were 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  and  the  hon.  baronet — the  former  had  no  per- 
sonal knowledge,  and  the  latter  had  not  set  his  foot  in  the  country  since  his  return 
from  India.  It  would  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  nothing  could  be  more  injurious 
or  unsafe  than  a  sudden  reduction  in  the  military  force  in  Ireland;  and  he  was  sure 
that  the  House  would  be  of  opinion  that  a  reduction  beyond  that  made  in  the  present 
estimate  was  consistent  with  the  internal  security  of  that  country. 


EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND— PROTESTANT  CHARTER  SCHOOLS. 

Masch  5,  1818. 

In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
Education  of  the  L<iwer  Orders, — 
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Mb.  Tbbl  rose,  and  siud  he  wished  to  notice  hriefly  the  ofbeeiradotis  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  made  with  regard  to  the  Protestant  charter  schools 
of  Ireland*  The  ohservations  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  were  probably  made 
in  ignorance  of  the  public  documents  respecting  these  schools  of  a  later  date  than 
the  inquiry  of  Mr.  Howard.  He  knew  not  whether  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
report  of  the  commissioners  of  education  in  1808.  The  members  of  the  board  of 
education  and  their  secretary  had  examined  personally  into  the  state  of  the  Protestant 
schools,  which,  up  to  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  were  in  a  very  wretched  state.  The 
contrast  which  their  present  state  afforded  was  highly  honourable  to  the  masters. 
At  the  time  of  the  report  in  question,  these  schools  had  not  above  £30,000  a  year 
from  parliament,  and  £9,000  a  year  firom  other  sources.  It  was  necessary  to  state 
also,  when  a  contrast  was  made  between  the  numbers  tauffht  in  the  charter  schools 
and  the  schools  of  the  Hibernian  society,  that  the  children  m  the  charter  schools  were 
clothed  and  entirely  supported,  as  well  as  educated,  and  the  average  expense  of  each 
child  was  calculated  at  £14  a  year.  Thirty-nine  establishments  were  kept  up  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland. 


COTTON  FACTORIES  BILL. 

Ap&il  6,  1818. 

On  nsing  to  present  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Cotton  Factories  Bill, — 
Mr.  Pbbl  said,  he  felt  extreme  satisfaction  at  having  it  in  his  power  to  lay  before 
the  House  the  petition  he  then  held  in  his  hand.  It  referred  to  the  question  of  ex- 
cessive labour  m  cotton  factories,  to  which  such  frequent  allusion  had  been  made,  in 
and  out  of  the  House.  It  was  a  petition  from  Mancnester ;  the  signatures  affixed  to 
it,  amounting  to  1731,  were  of  the  very  first  respectabHHy ;  and  mm  the  condition 
of  the  subscribing  parties,  it  was  impossible  they  could  be  stimulated  to  make  this 
application  to  paniament  through  any  thing  like  interested  motives.  He  felt  happy 
in  introducing  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  document  containing  that  species  of 
evidence,  of  which  it  had  been  asserted  upon  a  former  evening  that  the  House  was 
not  yet  in  possession.  Herein  was  contained  the  evidence  of  the  constant  eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  injurious  consequences  of  excessive  labour,  and  long-continued  con- 
finement in  the  cotton  factories  in  that  neighbourhood.  It  had  been  also  a  source  of 
objection  on  a  late  occasion,  that  althougn  there  had  been  obtained  the  opinions  of 
some  distinguished  physicians  corroborating  the  general  opinion,  that  such  excessive 
application  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  health,  still  these  were  nothing  more  than 
the  speculative  opinions  of  London  practitioners,  unacquainted,  in  point  of  fact,  with 
the  actual  situation  or  condition  of  this  description  of  mechanics.  It  had  also  been 
said,  that  the  signatures  affixed  to  former  petitions  had  in  some  instances,  been  those 
of  persons  actuated  by  discontent,  and  even  a  spirit  of  Luddism.  If  anything  could 
remove  these  objections,  he  trusted  it  would  be  the  present  petition.  It  was  in  the 
first  place  signed  by  1731  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants,  who  most  fedingly 
deplored  the  distressing  situation  of  those  manufacturers,  whose  labour  was  not  alone 
protracted  so  as  even  to  trench  on  the  hours  absolutely  necessary  for  repose,  but 
exerted  in  a  to:nperature  of  such  excessive  warmth  that  it  must  be  considered  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  constitutions  of  even  the  most  robust.  They  in  the  strongest  terms 
remonstrated,  from  their  knowledge  of  its  pr^udicial  effects,  against  the  practice  of 
rousing  children  of  extremely  tender  years  from  their  beds  at  unseasonable  hours,  in 
the  most  rigorous  season,  to  their  unhealthy  and  unremitting  labour.  Amongst  the 
signatures  to  this  petition  would  be  found  those  of  the  magistrates  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  amounting  to  seven  in  number; — of  the  physicians,  nine— of  the 
resident  surgeons  21^-of  the  clergymen  of  the  district  20,  of  whom  17  were  of  tlie 
established  church.  One  of  the  physicians  had  been  27  years  in  attendance  on  the 
Manchester  Infirmary,  and  three  of  the  sui^geons  had  been  80  years.  There  was  thus 
the  authority  of  thirty  medical  men,  resident  in  Manchester,  who  were  of  opinion 
that  the  hours  of  labour  were  excessive,  and  that  the  efiect  of  that  excess  was  most 
injurious  to  the  individuals  exposed  to  it.  It  was  impossible  that  these  gentlemen 
could  be  influenced  by  any  motives,  except  thoie  of  humanity.    If,  indeed,  they  had 
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any  interest,  it  was  in  hostility  to  the  bill,  which  was  adverse  to  the  opinions  of  so 
large  a  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester.  No  one  could,  after  this,  assert  that 
there  was  not  satisfactory  evidence  before  the  Hoose  of  the  excess  of  labour,  and  of 
its  injurions  consequences. 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OF  THE  WINDOW  TAX  IN  IRELAND. 

April  21,  1818. 

In  the  debate  upon  Mr.  Shaw's  motion  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Window  Tax  in 
Ireland, — 

Mb.  Peel  assured  the  House,  that  no  man,  however  nearly  connected  with  Ireland, 
would  be  more  happy  to  support  any  measure  favourable  to  it  than  himself.  He 
would  be  happy  to  afford  every  relief  to  the  people  of  Ireland  for  the  gf-eat  patience 
with  which  they  had  borne  all  the  burthens  imposed  upon  them  by  the  late  War;  but 
he  thought  that  nothing  was  more  easy  than  bringing  fbrward  general  principles, 
and  applying  them  as  arguments  against  any  particnlat  tax.  As  far  as  the  case  of 
Ireland  was  a  peculiar  one,  he  thought  it  entitled  to  particular  attention.  If  the 
case  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  could  be  made  out — if  it  could  be 
shown  that  parliament  were  pledged  to  the  repeal  of  the  tax  at  the  close  of  the  War, 
there  was,  he  conceived,  very  little  discretion  left  but  to  repeal  it;  but  he  denied 
that  such  a  pledge  had  been  given.  He  conceived  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  mistaken  in  his  construction  of  the  act  to  which  he  had  referred.  He  should 
explain  the  act  to  the  House.  When  the  tax  had  been  first  imposed,  in  1799,  by  Mr. 
Corry,  the  windows  which  were  opbned  on  the  1st  of  January  in  that  year  were 
charged.  This  same  reo^ulation  was  proposed  to  be  adopted  in  the  next  year,  though 
it  was  known  that  in  tne  interim  several  windows  had  been  closed  up.  Several 
petitions  were  sent  in  against  it,  and  it  was  alleged,  as  a  great  hardship,  that  persons 
should  be  charged  for  windows  which  they  ceased  to  use;  but  it  was  answered,  that 
such  a  regulation  was  only  to  continue  for  three  years,  if  the  war  lasted  so  long. 
In  1800,  there  had  been  two  acts  passed  relating  to  the  tax,  one  for  continuing  it, 
and  the  other  for  regulating  its  collection,  according  to  the  first  plan;  and  the  words 
to  which  the  Hght  hon.  gentleman  had  alluded,  were  not  the  words  of  the  act  for 
continuing  the  tax,  but  of  that  for  regulating  it.  It  was  not,  therefore,  that  the  tax 
should  cease  at  the  end  of  three  years,  if  the  war  Continued  so  long,  but  that  such  regu- 
lation should  only  exist  for  that  time.  This  he  conceived  was  a  direct  answer  to  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  eentlemah  with  respect  to  the  pledge.  Indeed,  so  far 
was  the  Irish  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  of  that  day  from  conceiving  that  a  pledge 
had  been  given,  that  when,  in  1803,  he  re-proposed  the  tax,  he  denied,  in  answer  to 
a  question  from  the  member  for  Monaghan  (Mr.  Dawson,)  that  he  had  given  any 
such  pledge,  And  the  tax  was  again  passed,  and  he  should  add,  that  in  1807,  the  right 
hon.  baronet  opposite  (Sir  J.  Newport,)  had  proposed,  that  several  of  the  war  taxes 
which  used  to  be  continued  firom  year  to  year,  one  of  which  was  the  window  tax, 
should  be  made  permanent,  which  was  agreed  to.  The  right  hon.  baronet  had  assi- 
ndlated  those  b«es  to  the  system  which  prevailed  in  England;  hut  he  had  formed 
no  exception  in  favour  of  this  particular  tax.  One  argument  had  been  made  use  of 
in  support  of  the  proposed  measure,  namely,  that  the  Irish  parliament  Was  pledged 
to  the  repeal  of  this  tax;  but  if  the  hon.  member  who  made  that  observation  would 
look  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Corry,  the  Irish  chancellor  of  exchequer  at  the  time  the 
tax  was  itbposed,  he  would  find  that  there  was  no  direct  pledge  given,  and  that  the 
continuance  or  repeal  of  the  tax  after  the  war  was  left  as  a  subject  of  farther  consi- 
deration.— [Hear,  hear!  fVom  Sir  John  Newport.]  He  did  not  understand  the 
reason  why  the  right  hon.  baronet  cheered  the  observations  he  had  made.  If  the 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  were  of  opinion  that  the  tax  could  be  given  im  without 
another  tax  being  imposed  in  its  stead,  they  were  much  mistaken.  The  window  tax 
was  pledged  to  the  public  creditor,  and  could  not  in  justice  be  repealed  without  an 
equivalent  being  substituted.  If  any  other  tax  could  be  pointed  out  which  would 
supply  the  place  of  that  proposed  to  be  repealed,  and  which  would  at  the  same  time 
preM  leu  heavily  on  the  people  of  Irelana,  there  would  be  no  breach  of  faith  with 
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the  public  creditor,  and  it  would  be  their  duty  to  adopt  it.     But  the  important 
question  then  came,  where,  and  in  what  manner,  could  such  another  tax  be  imposed  ? 
He  thought  that  there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  answering  the  question.   Another 
ailment  used  by  the  hon.  member  with  whom  the  motion  originated,  who  from  the 
fair,  temperate,  and  candid  manner  in  which  he  had  argued  the  question,  was  entitled 
to  the  greatest  respect  and  attention,  was,  that  the  window  tax  had  contributed  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  contagious  fever  in  Ireland.     To  that  obser- 
vation he  would  give  what  he  hoped  the  House  would  consider  a  decisive  answer. 
When  in  Ireland,  he  had  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  contagious 
fever,  and  conceiving  that  the  operation  of  the  window  tax  was  likely  to  increase 
that  disorder  by  a  want  of  air,  in  consequence  of  the  windows  being  closed  up, 
he  issued  an  order  to  different  collectors  and  inspectors  in  the  districts  where  tlie 
disorder  prevailed,  directing  them  to  have  it  made  known,  that  wherever  it  was  found 
by  a  physician  that  windows  should  be  opened  in  houses  where  fever  existed,  there 
would  be  no  additional  tax  charged  for  any  windows  so  opened.    He  did  this,  as  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  that  every  minor  con- 
sideration, as  to  the  amount  of  the  tax,  should  give  way  to  the  urgency  of  the  distress 
caused  by  the  fever.     He  was  perfectly  satisfied  to  be  responsible  for  such  an  act, 
if  any  blame  should  be  east  upon  it,  as  it  was  justified  by  the  emergency  of  the  case. 
When  this  order  was  issued,  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  directed  were  ordered  to 
make  returns  of  the  applications  made  in  the  difiTerent  places  for  leave  to  open  win- 
dows, in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  tax  really  operated  in  increasing  the  contagion. 
He  would  now  inform  the  House  what  were  the  returns  made  on  that  occasion,  from 
which  it  would  be  clearly  seen,  that  the  window  tax  did  not  at  all  tend  to  the  increase 
of  fever.     In  Dublin  there  was  not  a  single  application  to  open  windows,  in  Kildare 
none,  in  Waterford  none,  in  Cork  none,  in  Coleraine  one.     In  all,  there  were  only 
seven  applications  in  Ireland.     It  was  possible  that  physicians  might  have  ordered 
windows  to  be  opened  in  some  instances,  without  having  informed  the  inspectors  of 
tixes  of  it;  but  such  could  not  be  the  case  to  any  extent.    From  this  it  appeared, 
that  the  window  tax  was  not,  in  any  manner,  instrumental  to  the  fever  in  Ireland ; 
besides,  if  the  House  would  take  the  trouble  to  recollect,  they  would  find  that  the 
window  tax  in  Ireland  was  of  a  different  nature  from  that  in  England.    In  Ireland 
no  number  under  seven  windows,  and  three  hearths  were  taxed,  whereas  in  England 
and  Scotland  six  windows  were  taxable;  and  if  the  rent  of  a  house  were  over  a  cer- 
tain  sum,  window  tax  was  charged  in  England,  though  the  number  of  windows  might 
be  less  than  six.     This  was  not  the  case  in  Ireland ;  and  when  it  was  considered  how 
g^reat  a  number  of  houses  in  Ireland  had  less  than  seven  windows,  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  tax  affected  the  poorer  classes  of  that  country  in  a  very  slight  degree.     He 
hoped  this  argument  would  not  bo  mistaken:  he  knew  it  might  be  said,  that  any 
tax  affecting  the  upper  classes  of  society  tended  to  injure  the  lower  classes  also,  but 
his  object  was,  to  sliow  that  the  fever  had  not  increai^ed  in  consequence  of  the  tax, 
as  the  gpreater  number  of  the  houses  wliere  it  existed  never  had  more  than,  or  so 
many  as  seven  windows.     The  window  tax  was  proportionably  equal  in  both  coun- 
tries, and  when  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  proposed  to 
reduce  the  Irish  tax  25  per  cent.,  he  did  as  much  as  could  be  done  consistently  with 
the  state  of  the  country.     If  more  could  be  done,  he,  as  well  as  his  right  hon.  friend 
would  feel  gratified  in  doing  it.     It  was  their  duty  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power 
for  Ireland,  and  though  they  could  not  compel  the  Irish  gentry  to  reside  in  the 
country,  yet  they  could  hold  out  inducements  to  them  to  do  so  by  lowering  the  taxes 
as  much  as  possible.     It  was  contended  that  the  Irish  window  tax,  being  a  war  tax, 
ought  to  be  repealed  in  the  same  manner  that  the  property  tax  in  England  was.    But 
the  cases  were  quite  difiTerent.     There  had  never  been  a  property  tax  in  Ireland, 
though  there  was  and  is  a  window  tax  in  England.     Looking,  therefore,  at  all  the 
points  in  the  case,  considering  the  numerous  applications  for  the  repeal  of  the  duties 
on  salt,  leather,  and  other  articles,  he  thought  the  reduction  of  26  per  cent,  proposed 
by  his  right  hon.  friend,  was  as  much  as  could  be  expected,  or  as  could  safely  be 
granted,  and  on  those  grounds  he  should  oppose  the  motion. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  67  against  61 ;  majority,  16. 
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CONTAGIOUS  FEVER  IN  IRELAND. 
Apbil  22,  I8I8. 

Sir  John  Newport  having  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  as  to  the  prevalence  of  contagious  fever  in  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  view  to  providing  against  its  recurrence,  and  to 
secure  adequate  means  of  support  to  the  establishments  designed  for  the  relief  of  the 
diseased, — 

Mb.  Pbei.  said,  that  those  who  recollected  the  conversation  between  him  and  the 
right  hon.  baronet  on  a  former  evening,  would  easily  imagine  that  he  did  not  now 
rise  to  give  any  opposition  to  the  motion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  perform  the  more 
acceptable  duty  of  seconding  it,  and  adding,  that  so  impressed  was  he  with  the  import- 
ance of  this  question,  that  he  should  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  submit  it  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House,  had  not  the  right  hon.  baronet  anticipated  this  intention.  He 
hoped  he  should  be  excused  if  he  pursued  the  subject  farther  than  the  right  hon. 
baronet  had  done,  and  entered  into  the  progress  of  the  disease  from  the  documents 
which  he  possibly  had  alone  access  to  as  a  whole,  from  the  nature  of  his  official 
situation.  The  right  hon.  baronet  had  truly  said,  that  in  September  last,  the  fever, 
which  though  it  had  previously  existed  for  four  or  five  months,  and  indeed  more  or 
less  in  a  slow  shape  for  some  years,  assumed  a  character  of  serious  malignity,  so  as 
to  call  for  the  attention  of  government.  In  the  month  of  September  last,  he  had  taken 
measures  for  receiving  from  medical  gentlemen  throughout  the  country  their  opinions 
as  to  the  origin  and  extent  of  the  disease.  He  had  accordingly  received  returns  from 
the  four  provinces,  all  of  which  referred  the  origin  of  the  disease  to  the  same  cause. 
They  stated,  that  the  great  poverty  of  the  labouring  classes,  owing  to  a  want  of  em- 
ployment, had  produced  a  marked  depression  of  mind.  The  pressure  of  scarcity  was 
also  most  severely  felt,  and  an  excessive  wet  season  had  deteriorated  the  quality  and 
reduced  the  quantity  of  that  species  of  food  on  which  the  people  almost  exclusively 
subsisted,  and  had  prevented  them  from  laying  in  an  adequate  supply.  The  causes, 
therefore,  of  the  disease,  arose  from  want  of  employment  and  the  poverty  it  engen- 
dered, from  the  defective  quality  and  quantity  of  food,  from  the  wetness  of  the  season, 
and  from  want  of  fuel.  Another  cause  was,  the  number  of  wandering  beggars  who 
roamed  about  the  country,  and  communicated  contagion;  and  the  practice  of  the 
lower  classes,  of  assembling  to  attend  the  funerals  of  their  friends.  On  such  occa- 
sions the  infectious  disease  of  a  few  was  communicated  to  the  many,  and  the  disorder 
became  violent  and  general.  In  looking  at  these  causes  it  was,  if  not  lamentable,  at 
least  affecting,  that  this  contagion  should  have  arisen  from  the  open  character  and 
feelings  of  hospitality  for  which  the  Irish  were  so  peculiarly  remarkable,  and  from 
which  no  sense  of  fear  or  apprehension  of  danger  could  shake  them.  No  persuasion 
would  induce  them  to  shut  tneir  door  against  the  wandering  beggar,  or  refuse  to  pay 
the  last  sad  tribute  to  the  remains  of  their  friends  and  kindred — a  tribute  which  they 
regarded  with  peculiar  veneration.  It  reminded  him  of  the  description  given  by 
Lucretius  of  the  plague  at  Athens,  but  there  indeed  the  hospitality  of  the  people 
yielded  to  the  terrors  of  the  contagion : — 

"  Nee  mo6  Ule  sepultane  remanebat  in  urbe, 

**  Quo  priiu  hie  populas  semper  eonsacrat  humari.'* 

In  Ireland  no  fear  of  contagion — no  fear  of  death — could  operate  to  induce  the  peo- 
ple to  forego  the  habits  and  feelings  which  they  cherished. — He  would  now  refer  to 
the  returns  at  Dublin,  showing  the  mortality  which  there  prevailed.  On  the  1st  of 
September,  there  were  218  patients  in  the  fever  hospital  of  Dublin;  in  the  six  months 
following,  there  were  796 ;  on  the  28th  of  February,  there  were  1001 ;  making  an 
increase  of  783  in  the  course  of  the  six  preceding  months.  On  the  14th  of  March 
last,  the  number  in  the  hospital  was  1074.  The  total  number  of  deaths  during  the 
gix  months  was  456,  and  the  average  calculation  of  admbsion  was  thirty-nine  patients 
per  diem.  The  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  sick  was,  on  the  highest  average,  as  one 
to  thirteen,  and  on  the  lowest  as  one  to  nineteen. — He  thought  he  was  not  too  san- 
gaine  when  he  considered  that  the  calamity  had  reached  its  height,  and  was  now 
nmidly  diminishing.    Since  the  14th  of  Mareh  there  had  been  a  very  considerftble 
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abatement,  both  as  to  the  extent  and  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  fever.  The 
grounds  on  which  he  hoped  that  there  was  now  a  great  abatement  were,  not  only 
the  returns  which  he  had  received  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  docu- 
ments kept  at  Dublin,  the  authenticity  of  which  could  not  be  doubted.  The  num- 
ber of  patients  in  Dublin  hospital  on  the  14th  of  March  was,  as  he  had  stated,  1074 ; 
but  on  the  14th  of  April  (the  present  month)  it  was  only  850,  being  a  diminution  of 
224.  The  proportion  of  deaths,  as  compared  with  the  admissions,  had  also  diminished. 
In  one  hospital  the  proportion  was  as  low  as  1  to  82,  though  tbe  general  average  was 
as  one  to  20.  The  total  number  of  patients  cured  and  discharged  within  the  last 
month,  in  Dublin  hospital,  was  1829,  and  the  number  of  deaths  was  89.  But  it  was 
not  only  in  Dublin  that  the  abatement  had  taken  place.  In  the  north  of  Ireland  the 
fever  was  much  subdued,  and  in  the  western  districts  the  decrease  was  still  more 
considerable.  He  was  in  possession  of  returns  from  the  medical  superintendents  in 
the  various  towns  which  proved  this;  but  he  would  not  trouble  the  House  with  these 
documents,  as  it  would  be  more  proper  to  produce  them  to  the  committee.  It  gave 
him  much  satisfaction  that  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  not  framed  his  motion  so  as  to 
make  it  in  the  first  place  point  to  any  particular  plan  for  the  employment  of  the  poor 
as  a  remedy  for  this  calamity.  He  agreed  with  him,  that  a  main  cause  of  the  evil 
was  this  want  of  employment.  But  ti^en,  be  much  feared  that  the  removal  of  this 
cause  was  beyond  the  reach  of  any  measure  which  the  executive  government  could 
adopt.  It  was  therefore  certainly  much  wiser,  in  the  present  stage  at  least,  to  avoid 
all  oebate  upon  that  part  of  the  sul^ct  Many  proposals  had  been  made  for  the 
employment  of  the  poor  in  public  works ;  and,  no  doubt,  in  that  way  some  relief 
was  to  be  afforded.  But  then,  with  a  view  to  the  extent  of  the  evil,  the  utmost  that 
could  be  done  in  that  way  was  but  Httle.  Other  suggestions,  of  a  nature  still  moro 
oljectionable,  were  continually  making  to  the  government,  especially  by  manufac- 
turers, who  being  distressed  by  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  market  for  the  particular 
sort  of  goods  which  they  made*  applied  to  government  for  loans  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  their  manufactures,  and  continue  in  employment  the  many  persons  who 
wrought  under  them.  With  implications  of  this  kind  it  was  obviously  impossible  to 
comply.  For  unless  there  were  a  consumption  adequate  to  the  supply  of  the  particular 
species  of  manufActure,  it  was  quite  clear  that  it  would  only  be  aggravating  the  diffi- 
culty by  increasing  the  aupply.  In  short,  the  diliculties  mm  the  various  remedies 
proposed  were  encSess  But  this  part  of  the  subject  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  fall 
within  the  consideration  of  the  c<Hnnuttee.  He  would  therefore  not  trouble  tho 
House  farther,  but  content  himself  with  seconding  the  motion  of  the  right  hon. 
baronet. 
The  motiim  was  agreed  to,  and  a  eommittee  appointed. 
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April  27,  1818. 

The  order  of  the  day  having  been  read  for  going  into  a  Committee  on  this  Bill, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  entered  at  some  length  into  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  Bill,  and 
moved  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chmr. 

Lord  Stanley  opposed  the  measure,  and  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  House 
should  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Bill  on  that  day  four  months.  Lord 
Lascelles,  considering  the  question  to  be  one  of  great  importance,  opposed  the  motion 
for  tbe  Speaker*s  leaving  the  chair,  unless  upon  a  distinct  nnderstandlng  that  after 
the  Bill  saould  have  passed  through  tbe  proposed  stage  it  should  be  referred  to  a  com 
mittee  above  stairs,  by  which  alone  such  information  could  be  obtained  as  would  en- 
able the  House  to  pronoance  a  wise  and  well-digested  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Mb.  Pesl  at  length  observed,  that  lie  considered  the  noble  lord  (Lascelles)  who 
had  ^t  sat  down  to  have  acted  the  most  manly  part,  by  coming  forward  to  state  h  ; 
sentiments  on  this  measure  without  disguise,  and  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  that  i  i 
the  coune  he  had  taken  be  was  solely  actuated  by  humanity.  He,  however,  coul  I 
not  think  that  the  noble  lord  waa  justified  in  objecting  to  this  bill,  because  a  gentle- 
man who  inculcated  certain  speculative  ofunions  on  sutjeets  of  political  cconom^v 
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was  sappo?«d  to  have  been  concerned  in  bringing  it  forward.  Whetlier  ftat  .^ 
man  were  concerned  in  it  or  not,  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  liim,  and  he* 
upon  the  House  not  to  reject  a  jodicious  measure  because  it  might  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  supported  by  an  indiscreet  advocate.  Against  such  a  doctrine  he  would 
protest — and  maintain,  that  the  question  must  rest  on  its  own  merits,  and  not  on 
any  adventitious  circumstance.  The  noble  lord  had  said  that  he  objected  to  this 
bill  being  passed  on  ex  parte  evidence,  and  he  therefore  wished  the  subject  to  be 
referred  to  a  committee  above  stairs.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  would  limit  his  defence  of  it  to 
ex  parte  evidence,  to  that  furnished  by  tne  opponents  of  the  bill,  and  on  that  he 
thought  it  would  not  be  difficult  lo  convince  the  House  that,  if  without  contravening 
aome  great  general  principle,  they  could  apply  a  remedy  to  the  existing  evil,  it  was 
their  duty  to  do  so.  He  considered  that  he  had  two  classes  of  opponents  to  reply  to 
— those  who  admitted  there  was  an  evil  to  remedy,  but  were  fearful  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  bill  was  founded — and,  in  the  second  place,  those  who  were  not  afraid 
of  the  principle,  but  who  considered  there  was  no  evil  which  required  legislative  in- 
terference. To  the  first,  he  replied,  that  in  ten  thousand  cases  connected  with  com- 
merce, remedies  had  been  supplied  to  particular  evils  without  prejudice  to  general 
principles.  To  say  the  principle  of  interference  was  without  a  precedent  was  con- 
trary to  the  fact,  for  it  was  constantly  acted  on  in  commercial  regulations  where 
peculiar  exceptions  from  the  general  rule  of  trading  practices  called  for  a  particular 
mode  of  relief.  Now,  did  the  cotton  trade  present  such  an  exception  as  called  for  the 
application  of  this  remedy  ?  He  thought  it  did,  and  for  this  reason — it  was  carried  on 
in  immense  buildings,  in  many  of  which  more  than  1,000  children  were  kept  at  work, 
12,  14,  and  sometimes  15  hours  a  day — no  distinction  being  made  between  the  child 
of  the  tendercst  age  and  the  most  grown,  or  between  the  imbecile  and  the  strong. 
These  children  were  oblig^  to  work  the  same  hours  as  men,  and  if,  in  manufactories 
where  the  average  time  of  working  did  not  exceed  12  hours,  from  accidents  which 
stopped  the  miU,  they  lost  a  few  hours,  they  were  obliged  to  fetch  them  up  by  "  extra 
time,"  and  this  imposed  upon  them  occasionally  the  necessity  of  working  15  hours 
in  one  day.  The  btisiness,  besides,  was  carried  on  in  a  heated  atmosphere.  In  the 
finer  branches  of  the  manufacture,  he  believed  it  was  necessary  that  the  body  should 
be  kept  in  such  a  temperature  that  the  threads  would  adhere  to  tne  fingers  of  the  work- 
people! In  some,  the  atmosphere  was  polluted  by  small  flying  particles  of  cotton, 
and  this  evil,  though  guarded  against  in  some  manufactories,  could  not  be  prevent- 
ed in  all.  'Fhe  numbers  employed  in  the  cotton  trade  was  another  of  its  peculiari- 
ties. If  the  evil  were  a  small  one,  then  legislative  interposition  might  be  unnecessary, 
on  the  maxim,  de  minimis  non  curat  lex ;  but  here  the  evil  was  confessedly  great,  for  m 
Manchester  alone  no  fewer  than  11,600  children  were  employed  in  this  trade.  The 
noble  lord  had  objected  to  any  interposition,  on  t-ie  ground  that  it  would  alter  the 
relations  between  the  parent  and  the  child,  the  child  and  the  master,  and  affect  that 
arrangement  of  free  labour,  or,  as  he  afterwards  qualified  it,  by  saying,  *•  what  was 
called  free  labour." 

Lord  Stanley  observed,  in  explanation,  that  lie  used  the  words  "  free  labour"  in  the 
sense  of  the  child  being  so  employed  by  consent  of  its  parents. 

Mb.  Peel  resumed,  and  said  that  the  erroneous  concluslou  of  the  noble  lord  was 
that  the  parents  had  an  option  in  the  business.  The  parents  had  no  objection  to  this 
measure.  It  appeared  they  were  willing  that  the  hours  of  labour  in  each  day  should 
be  limited  to  eleven ;  but  they  had  no  alternative,  as  the  masters  said  they  must  either 
remove  their  children  altogether,  which  they  could  not  afford  to  do,  or  they  must  let 
them  work  12  or  14  hours,  as  the  men  did.  The  noble  lord  had  approved  of  the 
Apprentices  Bill,  but  he  (Mr.  Peel)  contended  that  those  who  were  to  be  protected 
by  the  present  measure,  were  less  protected  by  the  interest  of  the  master  from  the 
abuses  complained  of,  than  ever  apprentices  had  been.  The  master  bad  an  interest 
in  pr^crving  the  health  of  his  apprentice,  particularly  during  his  early  years,  for  he 
was  bound  so  to  apply  bis  time,  as  to  prevent  his  being  a  burthen  upon  him  by  in- 
dii<po9ilion  or  otherwise  during  the  subsisting  engagement  it  was  imperative  upon 
him  to  maintain ;  but  In  the  factories  the  terms  of  engagement  were  either  daily  or 
weekly;  and  the  proprietfir,  in  case  of  illness  or  accident,  had  always  at  hand  the  means 
of  remacing  the  person  discharged.  This  particulariy  struck  him  ftota  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Lee,  the  partner  of  thebon.  gentleman  opposite,  who  had  Said  thfs  meastire 
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would  press  harder  on  the  manufacturer  in  the  country  than  on  him  who  resided  in 
Manchester,  as  the  latter  was  *^  nearer  the  market  of  labour.**  The  meaning  of  this 
was,  that  if  the  children  in  his  employ  failed  him,  he  could  easily  procure  others  from 
**  the  market  of  labour.'*  What  was  this  but  saying  that  because  hands  might  always 
be  obtained  by  the  manufacturer  with  facility,  there  existed  no  necessity  of  his  relax- 
ing any  part  of  that  system  under  which  so  many  were  willing  to  act  ?  Substitutes 
were  easily  had  for  the  sick  or  the  weak  child,  and  no  very  great  inducement  was  held 
out  to  show  the  necessity  of  restricting  the  hours  of  labour.  Look,  then,  in  case  of 
the  accidents  to  which  these  mills  were  liable,  and  the  consequent  practice  of  making 
up  for  lost  time  in  the  mode  of  pursuing  the  business  when  the  machinery  was 
again  put  in  motion,  and  the  House  must  be  at  once  struck  with  the  seyere  duties 
imposed  upon  children.  If,  as  had  been  said,  the  consequence  of  this  bill  would  be, 
that  the  masters  would  supplant  the  children  by  the  employment  of  adults,  then 
it  was  clear  that  the  former  were  merely  retained  for  their  labour,  and  that  the  interest 
of  the  master  was  not,  as  had  been  asserted,  a  sufficient  security  for  the  treatment  of 
the  child.  If  the  system  were  so  much  improyed  as  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
contended  it  was,  this  made  his  argument  but  the  stronger.  Ue  could  wish  to 
know  when  the  eyes  of  the  masters  were  first  opened  to  their  true  interest,  and  whether 
the  alteration  which  had  taken  place  had  not  been  made  as  a  preparation  for  an  ex- 
pected inquiry?  At  all  eyents,  it  vas  necessary  to  guard  against  a  recurrence  of  the 
eyils  from  which  it  appeared  those  employed  in  the  cotton  factories  had  but  recently 
escaped.  What  security  was  there  that  the  factories  would  not  relapse  into  the  system 
of  bad  management  from  which  they  had  emerged  ?  What  security  was  there  that 
if  parliament  withdrew  its  interference,  the  arrangements  of  those  establishments 
would  not  again  fall  into  that  irr^ular  and  oppressive  distribution  of  labour  which 
previously  characterized  them  ?  The  number  of  hours  during  which  children  were 
employed  at  these  factories,  appeared,  from  the  evidence  of  the  proprietors  themselves, 
to  yary,  on  an  average  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  each  day.  In  one  manufac- 
tory at  Manchester,  which  employed  600  persons,  374  of  them  were  under  18  years 
of  age;  and  when  they  considered  that  11,600  children  were  thus  employed  in  one 
town,  it  was  an  arg^ument,  d  priori,  without  any  reference  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
subject,  that,  from  the  mode  of  labour  pursued,  the  iniurious  consequences  to  the 
health  of  the  children  must  be  manifest.  That  they  ought  to  work,  and  to  work  hard 
for  their  subsistence,  was  what  he  did  not  mean  to  deny.  That  a  large  proportion  of 
society  must  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  was  what  might  appear 
hard  to  the  philanthropist,  though  the  philosopher  must  think  it  necessary;  yet 
necessary  as  it  was  in  the  state  and  condition  of  society,  it  was  yet  incumbent  on  the 
legislature  to  see  that  such  a  system  of  oyer-working  was  not  applied  to  the  infant 
race,  as  paralysed  their  future  exertions,  and  deprived  them  of  all  fair  and  useful 
recreation.  Even  what  was  said  of  the  measures  taken  to  giye  these  poor  children 
education,  proyed  to  his  mind  the  hardships  to  which  they  were  subjected.  He  learned 
with  disgust  that  they  were  not  sent  to  scnool  to  receive  that  instruction  which  might 
raise  them  aboye  the  machine  at  which  they  worked,  till  they  had  been  exhausted  by 
13  or  15  hours  of  labour.  In  the  evidence  before  the  committee,  Mr.  Sandford  had 
quoted  the  returns  from  the  Sunday  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  the  superior 
appearance  of  the  children  employed  in  the  factories  with  those  in  other  employments; 
they  attended  more  r^^ularly  than  the  other  children,  were  cleaner  and  more  orderly. 
But  then  came  the  part  of  the  explanation  to  which  he  (Mr.  Peel)  begged  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  House — *•*•  the  children  of  the  cotton  factories  were  in  as  good 
i^ealth  as  the  others,  though  they  did  not  look  as  well.**  [Hear,  hear !]  It  was  also 
said,  ^^  they  came  as  early  to  school  as  the  other  children,  except  in  some  of  the  even- 
inffs  of  the  winter  months.*'  This  explanation  afibrded  room  for  much  consideration, 
mis  it  not  disgusting  to  see  that  education,  which  was  intended  to  be  the  greatest 
of  blessings,  converted  into  a  curse  by  this  mode  of  compelling  the  children  to  try  and 
avail  themselves  of  it,  after  thirteen  hours  and  a  half  of  fatigue,  when,  throughout 
the  day,  labour  had  drained  from  them  evenr  spring  of  action  that  could  refresh  their 
faculties,  and  benumbed  that  elasticity  of  mind  which  could  excite  them  in  the 

gursuit  of  study  ? — was  it  not  dbgusting  to  see  them  thus  transferred,  after  13  or  15 
0018  of  bodily  exertion,  to  close  the  day  under  the  hands  of  a  writing-master  P — Of 
the  children  who  worked  fifteen  hours,  possibly  not  one  resided  in  the  mills ;  many 
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of  them  were  obliged  to  come  ^m  the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  the  time  so  taken  up 
was  to  be  added  to  that  of  their  employment  in  the  mill.  He  would  appeal  to  the 
common  sense  and  feeling  of  every  man  to  admit — he  wanted  no  evidence  to  prove 
— it  was  impossible  that  it  could  be  requisite  to  the  prosperity  of  this  great  and  flou- 
rishing country  that  such  enormous  labour  should  be  exacted  of  nearly  twelve  thousand 
children  in  one  town.  The  facts  acknowledged  were  enough  for  his  purpose.  An 
hon.  member  laughed  when  he  said  he  wanted  no  evidence.  Did  the  hon.  member 
mean  to  say  no  evidence  could  be  produced  ?  That  there  was  no  evidence  before 
the  House  r  If  evidence  were  wanted,  he  need  go  no  farther  than  a  petition  which 
he  himself  had  the  honour  to  present,  of  the  highest  character,  signed  by  thirty 
medical  gentlemen  and  twenty-one  clergymen.  In  answer  to  the  allegations  of,  and 
inferences  from  this  petition,  the  noble  lord  said  he  would  grant  it  was  signed  by  one 
gentleman  of  great  respectability,  but  of  so  easy  a  disposition,  and  over-compassionate 
temper,  that  he  might  readily  be  prevuled  upon  to  lend  the  sanction  of  his  name 
to  any  document  of  the  description.  It  was  m  this  manner  the  noble  lord  endea- 
vour^ to  shake  the  testimony  of  a  name  so  elevated  and  respected.  The  noble  lord 
was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  legislature  had  already  acted  on  the  principle 
of  inter^rence  with  free  labour,  as  it  was  called,  in  the  instance  of  the  chimney- 
sweepers. He  had  indeed  afterwards  laboured  to  establish  a  distinction  by  which 
that  case  would  be  taken  out  of  the  general  principle ;  but  he  had  failed — he  was 
mistaken  in  his  opinion — his  ppposition  was  too  late.  "  The  Chimney  Sweepers' 
Act,**  said  the  noble  lord,  *'  altogether  abolished — this  bill  goes  to  regulate — a  certain 
species  of  labour  for  children."  But  surely  the  noble  lord  must  confess  that  an  act 
which  absolutely  prohibited  the  employing  of  children  in  any  occupation  was  a  far 
more  violent  interference  with  free  labour  than  one  which  only  limited  it  to  a  certain 
period— eleven  hours  for  example.  Others  again  who  spoke  of  the  unhealthiness  of 
cotton  mills  were  answered  by  some  hon.  members,  who  seemed  to  think  that  of  all 
the  healthy  spots  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  a  cotton  mill  was  the  most  healthy.  In- 
deed, if  all  that  these  hon.  members  said  of  the  healthiness  of  cotton  mills  were  true, 
application  ought  to  be  made  to  the  leg^lature  for  the  erection  of  cotton  mills,  for 
the  purpose  of  further  and  more  effectually  providing  for  the  health  of  his  majesty^s 
liege  subjects.  The  instances  produced  from  the  evidence  were  certainly  strong 
enough  to  support  the  most  unqualified  of  the  assertions  which  had  been  made  as  to 
the  healthiness  of  cotton  mills.  One  of  the  instances  was  that  of  a  mill  at  Glasgow, 
in  which  he  believed  an  boo.  gentleman  opposite  was  concerned.  It  was  g^ven  in 
evidence  that  in  this  mill  873  children  were  employed  in  1811,  871  in  1812,  and  891 
in  1813.  Among  the  873  there  were  only  three  deaths ;  amoufi^  the  871  two  deaths; 
among  the  891  two  deaths ;  being  in  the  proportion  of  one  deau  in  445  persons.  So 
very  extraordinarily  small  a  proportion  had  naturally  excited  the  astonishment  of  the 
committee,  and  therefore,  as  was  to  be  expected,  they  questioned  medical  gentlemen 
as  to  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  When  this  state- 
ment was  shown  to  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  he  expressed  his  surprise,  and  observed,  that 
if  the  fact  were  not  asserted  by  respectable  persons,  he  should  not  believe  it ;  and  bein£^ 
asked  why  he  distrusted  it,  he  said  that  the  average  number  of  deaths  in  England  and 
Wales  was  one  in  50  (in  1801  there  had  been  one  in  44).  There  were  favoured  spots 
certainly,  Cardigan,  in  which  the  deaths  were  as  one  in  74 ;  Monmouth,  in  which 
there  was  one  in  68 ;  Cornwall,  one  in  62 ;  and  Gloucester,  one  in  61 ;  yet  in  the  cotton 
factories  they  were  stated  to  be  as  one  in  445 !  In  one  of  Warton*s  beautiful  poems, 
which  began  with  these  lines : — 

**  Within  what  mountain's  craggy  cell 

**  Delights  the  goddess  Health  to  dwell  r— 

aOer  asking  where  the  abode  of  this  coy  goddess  was  to  be  found — ^whether  on  '*  the 
tuhed  rocks,**  and  **  fringed  declivities"  of  Matlock — near  the  spring  of  Bath  or 
Buxton — among  woods  and  streams — or  on  the  sea  shore,  it  would  certainly  have  been 
an  extraordinary  solution  of  the  perplexity  of  the  poet,  if,  when  he  inquired 

'*  In  what  dim  and  dork  retreat 

••The  coy  Nymph  fix'd  her  fiiv'rite  seat?" 

it  had  been  answcretl,  that  it  was  in  the  ccttcn  mill  of  Messrs.  Finlay  and  Co.,  at 
Glasgow ;  yet  such  was  the  evidence  respecting  this  mill,  that  its  salubrity  appeared 
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m  tjipiefl  as  great  as  that  of  the  most  healthy  part  of  the  kingdom.  This  was  the 
sort  of  eyidenoe  which  had  been  brought  to  disprove  the  evideDoe  of  disinterested  per- 
sons, of  medical  men,  and  even  of  persons  who  had  an  interest  opposed  to  the  measure 
before  the  House.  He  held  in  his  hand  resolutions  by  the  cotton  spinners  of  Ashton- 
under-Iiine,  and  also  of  Hallfai^  which  stated  their  opinion  that  it  was  become 
highly  necessary  to  limit  the  hours  of  labour  in  cotton  and  other  mills.  They 
wisbal,  indeed,  that  the  number  of  hours  should  be  greater  than  that  in  the  present 
bill — for  they  wished  the  hours  of  labour  to  be  twelve ;  and  they  said  they  were  will- 
ing to  confine  themselves  to  that  number  of  hours,  but  that  others  would  not  do  it, 
aim  they  should  therefore  be  subjected  to  unfair  disadvantages.  But  the  number  of 
hours  was  comparatively  of  small  consequence,  provided  it  were  within  due  limits,  for 
they  all  admitted  the  principle  of  the  present  bill.  Here  were  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  the  roasters  themselves  admitting  the  propriety  of  interference  by  the  legisla- 
ture, and  the  ground  alleged  for  the  resolutions  they  had  come  to  was,  that  they  did 
not  find  that  the  limitation  of  labour  by  the  masters  had  produced  the  bad  effects 
once  apprehended  from  it — but  then  they  added,  that  they  alone  could  not  do  this, 
because  the  parents,  and  some  of  the  children  themselves,  would  prefer  factories  where 
the  time  of  working  was  fourteen  hours,  on  account  of  the  additional  wages ;  but  if 
the  House  would  make  the  regulation  general,  so  far  from  objecting  to  it,  they  would 
hail  it  with  joy  as  an  important  boon.  This  was  the  last  evidence  which  it  was 
necessary  to  mention  to  the  House,  for  it  was  the  evidence  of  the  party  interested. 
With  all  this,  then,  before  the  House,  it  was  surely  enough  to  show  that  justice  and 
humanity  and  ffood  policy,  called  upon  them  to  pass  this  bill ;  and  to  accede  to  the 
pro])osition  of  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  of  children  in  cotton  factories  to  eleven 
and  a  half. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  Committee  appointed. 


NEW  CHURCHES  BTHLDING  BILL. 
April  30,  1818. 

In  a  Committee  on  this  Bill,  Sir  W.  Scott  objected  to  the  clause  which  entitled 
twelve  well-disposed  persons  to  build  a  church,  and  appoint  a  minister,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Bishop,  as  tending  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  church,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  dogmatical  sectaries,  and  by  infringing  on  the  rights  of  patrons.  He  there- 
fore mov<3  the  rejection  of  the  clause. 

Mb.  Peel  expressed  his  entire  concurrence  with  eveir  observation  which  had  fallen 
from  his  right  hon.  and  learned  friend.  The  objectionable  clauses  did  not  seem  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  rest  of  the  bill,  and  might  easily  be  detached  from  it,  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  separate  discussion.  They,  therefore,  ought  to  be  introduced  in  a 
separate  bill,  and  determined  on  their  own  grounds.  If  right,  they  might  be  voted 
by  themselves ;  if  wrong,  they  ought  to  be  rejected  without  injury  to  what  was  right. 
The  consent  of  the  House  ought  not  to  be  purchased  to  an  objectionable  measure  by 
its  union  with  what  was  desirable,  nor  ought  the  regulation  of  the  latter  to  he 
hazarded  by  being  coupled  with  the  former.  The  bishop  was  not  allowed  to  judge 
by  the  bill  of  the  source  from  whence  the  funds  arose.  If  twelve  well-disposed  per- 
sons agreed  to  raise  the  necessary  funds,  they  might  apply  to  him,  and  have  his  con- 
sent to  the  erection  of  a  place  of  worship,  to  which  the  trustees  elected  by  the  majority 
Af  subscribers,  wherever  they  resided,  would  have  the  right  of  presenting  twice. 
This  description  of  persons  appeared  to  him  to  be  as  indefinite  as  the  result  of  their 
operations  might  be  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  church.  What  was  meant  by 
well-disposed  persons,  when  the  term  was  introduced  into  an  act  of  parliament? 
Crime  was  defin^  by  law,  but  he  never  yet  heard  of  a  definition  of  morality  in  a 
statute.  How  were  we  to  measure  good  dispositions,  or  ascertain  the  character  of 
well-disposed  persons  by  an  act  of  parliament  ?  He  was  confirmed  in  his  objections 
to  this  clause  of  the  bill  by  the  very  concessions  that  had  already  been  made,  and 
the  amendments  introduced.  Li  the  original  proposal  of  the  measure,  the  subscribers 
were  to  have  the  right  of  nominating  thrice.  lus  right  hon.  friend,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  had  now  reduced  this  right  to  two  turns  of  nomination,  and 
another  right  lion,  friend  (Mr.  Bathurst)  spoke  of  one.    Why  was  the  original  pro- 
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positioti  Abandoned,  if  it  were  right?  In  the  bill  ihero  was  no  deacripdon  of  the 
kind  of  fiibrics  to  be  raised,  and  no  proyision  made  for  their  re^rs.  They  might 
only  be  of  a  kind  to  last  so  long  as  the  orifi^inal  subscribers  had  an  interest  in  the 
nomination  of  the  clergyman ;  and  might  devolve  to  die  patron  or  the  incumbent 
when  unfit  for  use^  He  opposed  the  clause,  and  wished  it  separated  finom  the  bill. 
On  a  division,  the  clause  was  reject^  by  47  against  22 ;  majority,  25. 
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Mat  7,  1818. 

Sir  Henry  Pamell  having  moved, '  *  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  laws  relating  to  the  Office  of  Constable  in  Ireland,  and  to  report  their  obser- 
vations thereupon  to  the  House," — 

Ms.  Peel  said,  it  was  impossible,  at  this  period  of  the  session,  that  any  good  could 
arise  from  an  inquiry  such  as  had  been  proposed  by  the  hon.  baronet.  Supposing 
the  result  of  such  committee  were  the  confirmation  of  the  present  system,  no  advan* 
tage  would  be  derived  from  it ;  but  supposing  the  result  were  otherwise,  aiid  that  the 
present  system  were  condemned,  it  was  now  too  late  to  introduce  any  other  in  the 
room  of  it.  .  Now,  would  it  be  prudent  to  pass  a  condemnation  on  the  existing  law 
without  providing  any  substitute  for  it  ?  The  subject  to  which  the  hon.  baronet  had 
called  their  attention  was  one  upon  which  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  been  long  occupied ; 
and  he  could  safely  say,  there  was  nothing  which  he  had  more  at  heart  than  the  per- 
fecting the  police  system  of  Ireland.  He  had  stated,  in  the  beginning  of  (he  session, 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  present  system  had  in  many  cases  not  been  sufficiently  tried. 
The  grand  juries  had  power,  by  the  bill  which  he  had  brought  in,  to  appoint  m  each 
barony  a  certain  number  of  constables,  and  they  had  the  power  of  allotting  a  salary 
not  exceeding  £20  a  year  to  each  constable.  He  had  said,  that  the  local  authorities 
might  have  in  many  cases  appointed  a  more  efficient  description  of  constables.  The 
county  of  Longford  was  one  of  the  most  disturbed  counties  of  Ireland.  It  bad  been 
restored  to  tranquillity  principally  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  exertions  of  a 
most  invaluable  magistrate,  a  member  of  that  House,  Lord  Forbes.  Previously  to  the 
act  brought  in  by  him,  there  was  no  retiring  allowance  to  constables.  Means  were 
taken  to  remove  those  constables  whose  age  and  conduct  rendered  it  expedient  to 
remove  them,  and  a  more  efficient  description  was  appointed.  The  system  which 
the  hon.  baronet  had  too  generally  condemned,  was  here  fairly  carried  into  execution. 
No  magbtrates  in  that  county  had  found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  military 
force.  They  divided  the  constables  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  received  a  salary 
of  £12  and  the  other  of  £20  a  year.  His  main  objection  to  any  general  system  of 
police,  such  as  had  been  recommended  by  the  hon.  baronet,  was,  that  m  many 
counties  there  was  no  occasion  for  that  police,  and  it  was  hard  to  subject  them  to  an 
expense  for  which  there  was  no  necessity.  Grand  juries  were  alone  responsible  for 
the  appointment  of  constables.  But  government  were  responsible  for  the  execution 
of  two  other  acts.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Insurrection  act.  He  was  happy  to  be 
able  to  say,  that  in  no  instance  since  it  had  been  last  continued,  had  the  government 
found  it  necessary  to  carry  it  into  execution,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  which 
bad  taken  place  m  the  military  establishment.  The  act  expired  with  the  nresent 
session,  and  he  should  not  propose  its  continuance.  Another  act,  of  a  mucn  more 
constitutional  nature  than  the  Insurrection  act,  and  for  which  the  government  wis 
alone  responsible,  was  the  Peace  Preservation  Bill;  and  he  would  ask  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  country,  whether  he  had  taken  too  much  credit  to 
the  Irish  government,  when  he  said  that  that  act  had  completely  succeeded  ?  The 
hon.  baronet  had  proposed  the  general  extension  of  that  bill ;  but  to  this  there  was 
an  ol)jection,  that  the  executive  were  vested  with  ample  powers  at  present  to  put  it. 
in  execution.  The  executive  had  obtained  a  power  last  session  of  defraying  the 
whole  expense  of  carrying  the  act  into  execution  in  any  district,  except  one-third, 
from  the  public  funds.  In  only  one  instance,  that  of  a  oistrict  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, had  government  borne  two-thirds  of  the  expense,  in  some  cases  it  had  borne 
one,  kaylng  two-thirds  to  the  district    But  his  olj^on  to  the  extension  of  the 
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Peace  Preservation  Bill  were  two-fold ;  first,  it  was  totally  unnecessary  in  many  dis- 
tricts; and,  secondly,  it  would  be  unfair  to  charge  many  districts,  which  had  always 
been  in  a  tranquil  state,  with  so  heavy  an  expense  as  it  would  occasion.  But  he  had 
a  stronger  objection  to  its  extension.  At  present,  when  a  district  ceased  to  be  dis- 
turbed, the  establishment  was  withdrawn,  and  transferred  to  another  place,  and  thus 
it  was  impossible  to  form  local  connexions.  But  he  was  quite  sure  if  it  were  to  become 
a  permanent  system,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  it  from  degenerating  into 
abuse.  In  no  instance  had  government  attended  to  any  local  recommendations.  No 
person  could  be  more  alive  than  he  was  to  the  advantages  of  an  efficient  police;  but 
the  constitution  of  such  a  police  required  much  consideration.  He  did  not  wish  to 
panegyrize  the  present  system  as  a  perfect  one ;  but  it  would  be  Impossible  to  transfer 
the  power  now  vested  with  the  grand  juries  to  magistrates,  without  a  previous  inquiry, 
and  there  would  be  g^reater  facilities  for  conducting  such  an  inquiry  early  next  ses- 
sion. He  had  called  for  a  return  from  the  different  counties  of  Ireland,  which  in 
some  instances  he  had  obtained,  of  the  number  of  constables  appointed  in  every 
barony,  and  what  was  paid  to  them,  and  he  had  no  objection  to  move  for  such  returns 
on  that  subject  as  he  had  himself  expedited.  With  respect  to  the  pledge  he  had 
given  last  year  respecting  sheriffs,  it  had  been  completely  redeemed.  He  hoped  he 
might  be  excused  here  for  travelling  a  little  out  of  the  question  immediately  before 
the  House,  and  alluding  to  a  circumstance  that  had  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  last 
session.  He  had  then  given  a  pledge  for  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  appointing 
sherifis.  This  pledge  he  assured  the  House  he  had  amply  redeemed.  The  judges 
were  directed  by  the  Lord- lieutenant  to  examine  the  grand  panel  on  their  several  cir- 
cuits, and  select  three  names  in  each  county  of  persons  whom  they  had  reason  to 
think  were  fit  to  fill  the  office  of  sheriff.  These  returns  were  tu  be  made  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  was  to  examine  the  lists  before  a  full  attendance  of  the  judges,  and 
then  make  a  return  to  the  Lord-lieutenant  for  his  selection.  This  had  been  impar- 
tially and  effectively  done:  and  he  had  the  opinion  of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  who  had  formerly  been  a  baron  of  the  exchequer  here,  that  the  manner  of 
selection  pursued  was  as  perfect  and  as  unexceptionable  as  he  had  ever  seen  it  in  Eng- 
land. The  result  of  thb  departure  from  the  painful  task  of  selecting  sherifl^  pre- 
viously imposed  upon  the  executive  government,  was,  that  in  no  year  had  Ireland 
been  possessed  of  so  impartial  and  respectable  a  list  of  sheriffs.  The  government 
were  determined  to  give  effect  to  so  excellent  a  system  as  this.  They  would  rigor- 
ously pursue  it;  and  the  advantages  would  be  eminently  felt  by  the  country. — He 
concluded  by  hoping  the  hon.  baronet  would  not,  at  this  late  period  of  the  session, 
press  a  motion  which  could  lead  to  no  immediate  practical  result. 
The  motion  was  withdrawn. 


IRISH  ASSESSED  TAXES. 
Mat  13,  1818. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Assessed  Taxes  in  Ireland,  the  first  resolution  respecting 
the  Hearth  Duty  haying  been  read,  Sir  II.  Parnell  expressed  a  hope  that  the  House 
would  dispense  equal  justice  to  Ireland,  and  relieve  it  from  "  this  oadge  of  slavery." 
If  the  hearth  tax  were  repealed,  he  should  not  at  present  press  for  the  repeal  of  iho 
window  tax. 

Mr.  p£EL  thought  it  would  be  better  not  to  force  his  riglit  hon.  friend  to  substitute 
the  house  tax  in  lieu  of  the  hearth  tax,  which  must  be  tiie  consequence  of  agreeing 
tu  the  present  amendment.  The  best  course  would  be  to  continue  the  old  duty  until 
the  next  session,  and  then  to  consider  whether  some  substitute  could  not  be  adopted. 

Sir  H.  Parnell  having  consented  to  withdraw  his  amendment,  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then  moved,  That  a  tax  of  15s.  per  window  be 
paid  on  certain  windows  in  Ireland,  specified  in  the  schedule. 

Mb.  Pkel  said,  that  if,  as  had  been  asserted,  the  faith  of  the  Irish  parliament  were 
pledgeil  nut  tu  continue  this  tax,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  then  the  House  had 
scarcely  any  discretion  on  tne  subject.    The  legislature  ought,  a<  it  appeared  to  him, 
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in  that  case,  to  give  up  the  tax.  But  he  denied  that  this  was  the  fact.  When,  on 
a  former  occasion,  a  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Piunkett)  had  argued, 
from  the  preamble  of  the  act  of  1800,  granting  this  tax,  that  it  was  meant  to  be 
continued  only  in  time  of  war,  not  having  the  act  by  him,  he  was  oblig^  to  pass 
over  that  part  of  his  statement.  The  preamble  of  that  act  set  forth,  that,  to  support 
a  certain  number  of  men,  the  window  tax  was  granted  to  his  majesty  for  a  year. 
This  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  stated — ^but  he  forgot  to  state  also,  that, 
by  the  same  act,  many  other  duties  and  customs,  on  tea,  sugar,  wine,  tobacco,  &c., 
were  also  gnmted.  So  that  if  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  argument 
proved  any  thing,  it  proved  this,  that  all  these  duties,  as  well  as  that  on  windows, 
should  be  removed  at  the  return  of  peace^ — a  proposition  that  could  not  be  maintained 
by  any  individual.  If  there  had  been  any  intention  to  repeal  this  tax,  some  trace  would 
be  found  of  that  intention  in  the  proceedings  of  parliament.  But  none  such  could 
be  discovered.  He  conceived,  therefore,  that  the  argument  relative  to  the  good  faith 
of  parliament  having  been  pledged,  fell  to  the  gpround.  When  he  said  this,  he  begged 
to  observe,  that  he  was  sure  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  in  making  the 
statement  he  had  done,  was  not  influenced  by  a  desire  to  mislead  the  House,  but  that 
he  had  quoted  the  preamble  of  the  act,  believing  it  to  refer  alone  to  the  window  tax. 
If  it  were  considei^  merely  as  a  war  tax,  it  was  very  extraordinary,  that,  in  the 
years  1806-7,  when  the  right  hon.  baronet  rendered  various  annual  taxes  permanent, 
and  this  amongst  the  number,  he  never  thought  of  making  a  special  reservation  with 
respect  to  it.  As  to  the  policy  of  doing  away  the  tax,  it  was  a  subject  that  could  alone 
be  considered  by  a  general  reference  to  the  state  of  the  country.  Now,  in  the  last 
year,  the  total  charge  for  Ireland,  interest  of  the  debt,  miscellaneous  services,  &c., 
was  £4,885,000.  The  total  revenue  was  £4,388,000,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  £497,000. 
This  would  be  increased  to  a  very  considerable  extent  by  tbe  reduction  proposed  by 
his  right  hon.  friend ;  and  if  a  reduction  of  60  per  cent,  were  agreed  to,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  right  hon.  baronet,  the  additional  deficit  would  be  about  £l6SyOW>. 
Supposing,  in  future  years,  the  finances  of  Ireland  not  to  increase,  this  sum,  added 
to  the  amount  of  the  existing  deficiency,  would  leave  a  sum  of  £560,000, — a  deficiency 
of  revenue  to  meet  existing  charges  in  Ireland  which  must  be  supplied  by  remit- 
tances from  this  country.  The  charge  payable  in  England,  on  account  of  the  Irish 
debt,  was  £4,476,000.  That  extent  of  burthen,  for  which  Ireland  was  pledged  at  the 
time  of  the  Union,  this  country  had  taken  on  herself.  K  to  that  were  add^  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  consolidated  fund  of  Ireland,  the  whole  extent  of  burthen,  for  which 
this  country  had  become  liable  on  account  of  Ireland,  would  be  found  not  loss  than 
£5,000,000  per  annum.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  debt  of  Ireland  previously  to 
the  Union,  the  interest  of  which  was  chargeable  on  the  revenue  of  Ireland  ?  The 
interest,  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  was  £1,682,000.  The  interest  of  the  debt  which 
Ireland  at  present  paid  was  £1,690,000,  being  only  a  difference  of  £8,000  between 
the  interest  of  the  debt  paid  before  the  Union,  and  that  which  was  paid  at  present. 
The  expense  of  the  civil  list,  the  army  establishment,  &c.  of  Ireland,  was,  independ- 
ent of  the  debt,  £3,100,000,  and  the  income  to  meet  it  was  £4,388,000, — leaving  the 
sum  of  £1,288,000  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  debt,  and  various 
other  charges.  Beyond  that  sum  of  £1,288,000,  Great  Britain  was  bound  to  make 
good  every  deficiency.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  she  had  not  a  right  to  do  so. 
Undoubtedly  she  had,  as  the  treasuries  were  consolidated.  But  he  thought  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  the  fact  distinctly  before  the  House.  These  were  considerations 
they  coidd  not  leave  out  of  the  question,  when  they  were  called  on  to  repeal  a  tax  of 
this  kind.  It  was  useless  to  say,  that  his  right  hon.  friend  ought  to  repeal  taxes,  and 
also  to  find  a  substitute  for  them — ^as  if  he  had  any  more  interest  in  the  repeal  and 
application  of  taxes  than  any  other  individual  in  tbe  country.  The  &ct  was,  when 
be  was  called  on  to  give  up  taxes,  it  pught  to  be  considered  how  the  exigencies  of 
the  country  were  to  be  provided  for  without  them.  Let  the  House  recollect  the 
number  of  taxes  parliament  had  been  asked  to  repeal  in  the  present  session.  Dis- 
cussions had  taken  place  on  the  leather  tax,  the  salt  duties,  the  window  tax,  and 
several  others.  Now,  he  would  put  it  to  gentlemen,  when  it  was  stated,  a  few  days 
since,  that  the  public  service  required  £21,000,000,  while  tbe  supply  to  meet  it 
amounted  to  only  £7,000,000,  whether  they  would  compel  his  right  hon.  friend  to 
give  up  sources  of  revenue,  which  were  essentially  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  state? 
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On  a  division,  the  motion  in  fiivour  of  the  window  tax  was  carried  by  80  against 
55 ;  majority,  25. 


ILLICIT  DISTILLATION.— TOWN  LAND  FINES  IN  IRELAND. 

Mat  30,  1818. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  general  motion,  for  leave  to  bring  In  a  Bill  to  repeal 
such  parts  of  the  Act  of  the  54th  of  the  King,  and  all  former  acts  relating  to  distilla- 
tion of  spirits,  as  authorized  the  imposing  and  levying  of  fines  on  town  lands,  and 
other  districts  in  Ireland, — 

Mb.  Peel  said,  the  first  question  that  arose  was,  had  the  measure  been  efficacious  ? 
If  not,  there  was  ground  for  repeal.  It  might  be  efficacious,  and  yet  unjust,  and 
then  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  repealed.  It  was  necessary  it  should 
be  proved  to  have  been  efifective  not  alone  in  one  district  It  might,  however,  have 
failed  in  one  district,  and  have  been  efficacious  in  the  rest  of  Ireland.  There  was 
not  one  petition  against  it  but  from  the  coimty  of  Donegal.  On  the  contrary,  docu- 
ments had  been  presented  proving  the  system  to  have  been  as  successful  as  could 
have  been  anticipated.  If  he  compared  the  number  of  fines,  and  found  a  decrease 
with  the  system,  then  it  might  be  said  to  be  successful.  If  he  examined  the  rewards 
to  the  civu  and  military  power,  and  found  them  diminish,  then  it  might  be  said  that 
it  was  efficacious.  The  quantity  of  illicit  spirits  increasing,  rendered  the  demand 
for  legal  spirits  less;  but  if  the  latter  increased,  then  he  might  argue  that  the  system 
was  successful.  In  five  years  great  alterations  had  taken  place  among  the  fines.  In 
Lent  assizes,  18U,  there  had  been  1,327  still  fines;  in  1815,  1,506;  in  1816,  1,058; 
and  in  1818,  the  amount  had  diminished  to  368.  The  two  last  years  had  diminished 
by  one-fourth.  Of  rewards  in  1813,  the  sum  paid  to  the  military  and  to  the  civil 
power,  had  amounted  to  .£21,000 ;  in  1815,  it  was  £15,000 ;  and  last  year  £7,000. 
Last  year,  therefore,  it  was  one-third  of  the  sum  paid  in  1813.  With  regard  to  legal 
spirits,  in  three  years  in  the  county  of  Derry,  there  had  been  consumed  18,000  gal- 
lons, befbre  the  operation  of  this  measure,  but  in  the  last  three  years  the  consump- 
tion had  been  111,000  gallons,  six  times  the  amount  of  the  former.  In  Ulster,  the 
consumption  for  the  three  last  years  had  been  1,540,000  gallons,  a  quantity  greater 
than  what  had  been  consumed  in  three  years  before  the  measure  was  in  operation. 
In  1817,  the  fines  on  the  whole  of  Ireland,  except  Donegal,  were  593,  and  in  that 
county  619  more  than  in  all  Ireland  besides.  For  the  kst  five  years  in  Kilkenny 
there  had  been  13  fines,  in  Cork  12,  in  Wicklow  5,  in  Waterford  3,  and  in  Kerry 
not  one.  For  these  33,  there  had  been  in  Donegal  3,400,  t.e.  for  every  one  in  these 
parts,  there  had  been  100  in  the  county  of  Donegal.  The  question  then  arose,  why 
could  not  things  be  managed  differently  in  that  county  ?  There  was  a  variety  of 
causes  which  operated  against  that.  It  was  a  fact,  that,  in  that  county,  the  tithe? 
amounted  in  the  worst  and  most  remote  parts,  to  12s.  per  acre.  A  memorial  had 
been  presented  by  a  Mr.  Robert  Young  to  the  board  of  excise,  in  which  he  had 
expressed  his  surprise  that  he  should  have  suffered  more  than  those  who  bad  employed 
all  their  exertions  to  support  illicit  distillation,  though  it  had  been  his  constant  en- 
deavour to  suppress  it.  By  the  evidence  of  a  revenue  officer,  which  had  not  been 
contradicted,  a  Mr.  Lucius  Carey  had  actually  imported  man-traps,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  catching  any  revenue  officer  that  might  come  near  them.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  particular  fondness  for  illicit  spirits  in  Donegal,  which,  perhaps, 
operated  as  a  kind  of  premium  for  them.  The  gallant  general,  on  his  examination, 
on  one  occasion,  had  been  asked  what  sort  of  whisky  was  most  sought  after ;  to 
which  he  had  replied,  ^^  If  the  people  could  get  any  other,  they  would  not  drink  parlia- 
ment whisky."  He  was  asked  it  he  gave  nls  haymakers  what  he  called  parliament 
whisky  (meaning  legal  spirit;)  to  which  he  replied,  ^^  He  would  not  give  them  that, 
if  he  could  get  any  other."  Many  of  the  inferences  that  had  been  drawn  on  this 
subject  had  been  totally  erroneous. 

The  motion  was  negatiTed. 
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Jabuart  14,  1819. 

On  the  openinff,  by  eommissionf  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Sixth  Pftrliament  of 
the  United  King^dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  at  Westminster,  on  the  14th  of 
Janoary,  1819,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  Miyesty  King  Ckorge  III., 
the  usual  preliminary  formalities  having  been  gone  through,  the  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Pbbl  arose,  and  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Dyson,  Deputy  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  spoke  to  the  following  efi^t : — 

Sir;  I  rise  to  address  you  in  consequence  of  the  message  which  has  just  been 
eommunicated  to  us  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  conformity  with  long 
established  custom ;  by  which  we  are  directed  to  proceed  to  the  performance  of  a 
duty,  which,  although  the  first  in  point  of  time,  is  certainly  inferior  to  none  with 
respect  to  its  importance.  That  duty  is,  the  election  from  amongst  our  number  of  a 
fit  and  proper  person  to  act  in  the  dignified  situation  of  Speaker.  In  performing 
that  duty,  I  need  not  say  that  It  peculiarly  behoves  us  to  select  a  person  duly  quali- 
fied to  discharge  the  functions  of  an  office  so  distinguished  as  almost  to  be  considered 
a  sefuurate  branch  of  the  legislature ; — an  office  which  has  this  peculiar  character, 
that  it  is  the  only  high  and  important  situation  in  the  state  which  does  not  depend 
on  the  nomination  of  the  crown,  but  which  proceeds  entirely  from  the  election  of 
the  people.  The  office  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  of  a  character  not 
more  remarkable  for  its  great  antiquity,  than  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  the  individual  appointed  to  that  high  situation.  Its  duties  are  so  many 
and  important,  and  the  House  is  so  accustomed  to  witness  their  performance,  so 
deeply  interested  in  their  due  discharge,  that  it  would  be  superfluous,  and  indeed 
presumptuous  in  me  to  enter  at  large  into  their  detaiL  Every  one  who  now  hears 
me,  even  those  who  now  attend  here  for  the  first  time  to  assist  in  our  deliberations, 
must  be  aware  of  the  duties  which  the  Speaker  has  to  perform  in  this  House.  To 
him  it  belongs  to  preside  over  all  our  proceedings,  to  deliver  his  opinion  with 
promptitude  and  decision  on  any  disputed  point  referred  to  his  consideration,  to 
preserve  order  in  the  discussions  of  the  House,  to  regulate  its  forms,  to  exercise  its 
collective  authority,  to  denounce  its  censure,  and  to  communicate  those  testimonies 
of  national  approbation  and  gratitude,  which  must  ever  form  the  strongest  excite- 
ment and  the  highest  reward  to  honourable  minds.  I  should  be  ashamed  of  enlarging 
on  this  topic  if  I  were  not  enabled  to  avail  myself  of  the  emphatic  languace  of  a 
celebrated  personage  who  filled  the  chair  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Hrst — I  mean 
Mr.  Seijeant  Glanville — which,  although  it  savours  somewhat  of  the  quaintness  of 
antiquity,  fully  described  the  duties  attached  to  this  important  office.  ^*  I  am 
elected,'*  said  he,  **  to  be  the  mouth,  indeed  the  servant  of  the  House  of  Commons , 
to  steer,  watchfuUy  and  prudently,  in  all  their  weighty  consultations  and  debates: 
to  collect  faithfully  and  readily  the  genuine  sense  of  a  numerous  assembly ;  to  pro- 
pound the  same  seasonably,  and  to  mould  it  into  apt  questions  for  final  resolutions ; 
and  so  represent  them  and  their  conclusions,  their  declarations  and  petiticms,  upon 
all  urgent  occasions,  with  truth,  with  right,  with  life,  vri th  lustre,  and  with  fuM 
advantage  to  your  most  excellent  majesty.*'*  But  those  duties  of  the  Speaker  which 
are  discharged  vrithin  oiu*  walls,  constitute  but  a  small,  and  not  the  most  important, 
part  of  the  great  functions  committed  to  him.  Not  only  is  he  selected  for  the  guar- 
dian of  our  own  rights — ^we  also  select  him  for  the  performance  of  duties  in  which 
the  people  at  large  are  no  less  interested  than  ourselves — duties,  the  execution  of 
which  must  afiect  even  the  remotest  posterity.  We  do  not  select  him  merely  to 
make  a  formal  demand  of  those  rights  and  privileges  which  were  claimed  and  as- 
serted by  our  ancestors,  which  are  as  much  ours  as  our  lives,  and  general  liberties 
— no,  we  select  him  as  the  sentinel  to  g^ard  against  all  slight  encroachments  on  our 
privileges,  to  detect  those  trivial  departures  from  established  forms  which  are  the 
more  dangerous  because,  from  their  apparent  want  of  importance,  they  are  likely  to 
escape  attention,  and  because  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  them  seems  to  be 
too  remote  to  demand  an  immediate  interference.    The  necessity  of  providing  a 
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check  against  such  contingencies  is  pointed  oat  by  reason  and  history.  It  has  heen 
well  remarked,  that  in  all  free  and  of  course  complicated  governments,  at  some 
period  or  other,  cases  would  occur  when  the  interests  of  the  different  established 
orders  of  the  state  would  clash,  and  questions  would  arise  on  the  particular  privi. 
leges  of  each.  Without  the  exertion  of  unremitting  yigilance,  it  is  impossible  to 
guard  against  encroachments  pregnant  with  the  most  dangerous  consequences.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  person  to  take  the  most  imperfect  view  of  the  history  of  this 
House,  it  is  impossible  for  any  person  to  throw  the  most  rapid  and  cursory  glance 
over  its  increased  influence  in  the  state,  without  perceiving  the  immense  importance 
of  that  unrelaxing  jealousy  with  which  we  have  almost  invariably  resisted  the 
slightest  encroachment  on  our  privileges.  To  nothing  are  we  so  much  indebted  for 
the  enjoyment  of  that  right  which  the  House  has  most  at  heart,  which  establishes 
its  equaUty  with  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature — I  mean  the  right  of  originating 
taxes,  of  commencing  every  measure  in  which  the  public  money  is  concerned ;  that 
great  privilege  by  which  we  can  rebut  every  attempt  from  any  other  quarter  to 
interfere  with  the  property  of  the  people — to  no  cause  are  we  so  much  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  that  right  as  to  the  constant  and  anxious  solicitude  with  which 
the  House  of  Commons  has  looked  out  for  and  provided  against  dangers,  the  ap- 
proach of  which  could  be  detected  only  by  the  keenest  eye.  It  is  not  possible  to 
examine  the  Journals  of  the  House  without  remarking  the  scrupulous  nicety  with 
which  it  has  regarded  a  departure  from  the  most  minute  forms.  Danger,  it  was  felt, 
might  be  connected  with  an  amendment  to  some  private  bill,  with  an  alteration  in 
some  penalty,  with  a  charge  in  some  appropriation,  or  with  some  other  matter, 
equally  trivial  in  appearance,  which  inattention  or  neglect  might  pass  over  unno- 
ticed, but  which  in  the  result  might  affect,  not  merely  those  immediately  interested, 
but  even  the  remotest  generations. 

For  the  adequate  performance  of  such  duties  as  I  have  described,  it  is  evident 
that  great  and  various  Qualifications  are  necessary^-qualitications  not  inconsistent 
or  incompatible  with  eacn  other,  but  which  are  rarely  associated  in  a  single  indivi- 
dual. We  require  of  our  Speaker,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  unwearied  attention, 
prompt  decision,  the  utmost  presence  of  mind,  and  the  greatest  facility  in  the 
despatch  of  business.  With  these  qualifications  we  demand  others  that  are  not 
commonlysupposed  to  accompany  those  faculties  which  characterize  men  of  high 
ability.  We  require  a  mind  capable  of  taking  {^comprehensive  view  of  the  historical 
events,  the  commercial  relations,  and  the  high  political  interests  of  the  country,  and 
yet  capable  of  withdrawing  itself  from  the  contemplation  of  such  important  and 
interesting  subjects,  and  of  descending  to  the  discussion  of  some  insulated  principle — 
to  the  investigation  of  some  trifling  point  of  order,  some  almost  obsolete  form,  or 
some  nearly  forgotten  privilege. 

It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  for  me  to  make  some  apology  for  thus  having  attempted 
to  detail  the  various  qualifications  and  duties  of  the  important  office  under  our  con- 
sideration. The  only  excuse  I  have  to  offer  is,  the  usage  on  similar  occauons,  and 
the  great  number  of  gentlemen  surrounding  me  who  now  sit,  for  the  first  time,  in 
this  house. — I  will  now,  however,  Sir,  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  object  for 
which  I  rose,  namely,  to  propose  to  the  House,  the  selection  of  an  individual  to 
undertake  this  honourable,  but  difficult  office.  And  in  doing  this,  I  assure  the  House, 
that  I  would  not  have  suffered  myself  to  be  betrayed  into  the  proposition  which  I 
am  about  to  make  by  the  partiality  of  private  friendship,  if  I  had  not  felt  a  strong 
conviction  that  it  was  in  unison  with  the  sentiments  of  the  House,  and  a  confident 
hope  that  it  would  meet  with  their  unanimous  concurrence.  I  trust.  Sir,  that  in 
proposing  to  the  House,  that  he  to  whom  this  most  important  trust  was  confided  by 
our  predecessors,  be  continued  in  the  possession  of  it — that  the  Right  Honourable 
Charles  Manners  Sutton  be  again  placed  in  our  chair — I  shall  meet  with  the  general 
support  of  those  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing.  The  experience  wc  have 
had  of  his  conduct  in  that  exalted  situation,  has  of  course  been  short.  But,  such  as 
it  has  been,  I  may  with  confidence  appeal  to  those  who  hear  me,  whether  it  did  not 
fully  justify  the  expectations  of  his  friends,  whether  it  did  net  bear  out  all  thase 
liberal  admissions  which  were  made  by  those,  who,  while  they  recorded  their  pre- 
ference of  another,  gave  testimony  of  the  high  sense  they  entertained  of  his  talents 
and  his  virtues.    Sir,  those  liberal  admissions  were  drawn  forth  by  the  recollection 
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of  what  his  conduct  had  heen  in  another  office,  which  required  for  the  perfect  db- 
charge  of  its  duties,  many  qualifications  similar  to  those  which  are  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  an  efficient  Speaker.*  The  office  to  which  I  allude  demands  constant 
attention,  which  is,  indeed,  indispensable  for  the  administration  of  all  justice,  but 
which  is  pecoliariv  necessary  for  the  branch  of  it  that  was  intrusted  to  his  superin- 
tendence, from  the  great  extent  of  the  military  body  over  which  he  presided. 
Beyond  this  the  situation  required  great  knowledge  of  mankind,  great  delicacy 
(from  the  nature  of  the  business  which  was  to  be  transacted,  and  the  rank  and 
habits  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  communicate),  great  patience,  great  vigilance, 
great  equanimity,  and  deep  forethought.  The  tenor  of  that  office  imposed  on  him 
the  duty  of  taking  a  part  in  the  deliberations  of  this  House,  when  military  subjects 
connected  with  the  functions  which  he  had  to  discharge,  were  introduced ;  and  I  am 
sure  I  can  safely  say  in  the  presence  of  those  who  heard  him,  and  who  are  imme- 
diately interested  in  those  subjects,  that  while  he  defended  his  opinions  with  warmth 
and  earnestness,  he  never  lost  sight  of  decorous  feeling ;  that  while  he  exhibited  the 
honourable  zeal  and  boldness  which  are  inseparable  urom  conscious  innocence,  he 
constantly  avoided  the  use  of  any  expression  that  could  wound  the  feelings  of  any 
man.  Such,  too,  was  his  deportment  during  the  short  time  that  he  was  in  the  chair 
of  this  House,  that  should  it  again  be  his  lot  to  fill  that  distinguished  situation,  he 
will  commence  his  new  career  without  the  risk  of  encountering  a  single  foe,  and  his 
anxiety  to  avoid  overstepping  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  forbearance  on  every 
occasion,  so  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the  chair,  gives  the  best 
assurance  that  he  never  will  make  one. 

Of  his  other  qualities  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak ; — ^his  facility  of  access, 
his  readiness  at  all  times  to  afford  information,  his  uniformly  mild  and  conciliatory 
manners ;  these  are  well  known  to  all  who  sat  in  Uie  late  parliament.  But,  in  allud- 
ing to  the  qualifications  which  I  conceive  to  be  necessary  in  a  Sp€»iker,  there  is  one 
which  I  wish  particularly  to  notice.  Whatever  may  be  his  talents  and  attainments, 
I  consider  it  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
House.  That  confidence,  no  rank,  no  talents,  no  attainments  can  command,  while 
we  bow  with  read^  deference  to  high  int^rity  and  lofty- minded  independence.  It 
is  upon  this  principle — on  the  possession  of  general  confidence,  that  the  individual 
whom  I  propose,  stands  on  unassiulable  g^und.  He  has  sought,  and  he  has  obtained, 
the  confidence  of  the  Hou!*e ;  without  which,  all  the  efforts  of  his  authority  would 
be  nugatory.  It  is,  Sir,  an  honourable  and  perhaps  a  peculiar  distinction  of  this 
country,  that  what  is  called  *^  private  character  **  is  the  best  foundation  for  the 
maintenance  of  rank  and  authority ;  that  character  commanding  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction, and  shedding  lustre  on  the  brightest  talents.  Now,  Sir,  if  there  be  any 
office  in  the  appointment  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  desirable  that  purity  and  excel- 
lence of  private  character  should  be  attended  to,  it  is  that  of  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons — an  office,  the  powers  of  which  are  often  exercised  amidst  the  warmth 
of  part^  feeling — exercised  in  the  approbation  of  honourable  actions,  and  the  cen- 
sure of  base  ones — exercised  Qt  ought  never  to  be  forgotten)  where  the  rotes  of  the 
House  are  so  nearly  divided,  that  we  intrust  to  the  Speaker  the  right  of  giving 
force  and  validity  to  our  resolutions^f  imparting  the  whole  weight  of  law  to  what 
would  otherwise  be  merely  waste-paper.  AVlien  an  honourable  confidence  is  earned 
and  obtidned,  we  then  give  to  the  decisions  of  a  Speaker,  not  a  reluctant  submission 
to  thdr  force,  but  a  ready  acquiescence  in  their  justice.  If,  Sir,  I  am  right — ^if  I 
think  correctly  when  I  say,  that  the  authority  of  station  is  much  increased  by  that 
respect  which  we  naturally  pay  to  men  distinguished  by  virtue  as  well  as  by  talents, 
then  I  can  recommend  still  more  strongly  the  right  hon.  gentleman  whom  I  have 
named ;  for  without  being  guilty  of  the  indecorum  of  raising  the  veil  that  conceals 
private  life  from  public  ofiservation,  I  may  appeal  to  every  man  who  knows  him, 
whether  throughout  his  intercourse  with  mankind,  he  ever  met  with  an  individual 
of  purer  principles,  of  higher  honour,  of  more  spotless  integrity  of  character?  In 
times  like  these,  when  the  acts  of  public  men  are  not  passed  lightly  over ;  when  no 
very  charitable  judfipnent  is  commonly  pronounced  on  their  motives,  his  unblemished 
T^utation  baa  nob^  stood  the  test  of  scrutiny ;  and  he  has  not  only  escaped  cen* 

*  ftom  Octolwr,  1809,  to  June,  1817,  Mr.  Kuuiert  Sutton  flOod  the  ofBoe  of  Judge- Advocate-General. 
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sure,  but  united  all  parties  in  his  praise.    I  therefore  xnove,  Sir,  '*  That  the  Right 
Hon.  Charles  Manners  Sutton  do  take  the  Chair  of  this  House  as  Speaker.'' 

Lord  Olive  having  seconded,  and  Mr.  Bamett  supported  the  motion,  Mr.  Man- 
ners was  loudly  called  to  the  chair ;  to  which  he  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Peel  and 
Lord  Clive.  The  hon.  gentleman  having  briefly  addressed  the  House,  and  taken 
his  seat,  Mr.  Canning  moved  an  adjournment;  and  the  House  immediately  ad- 
journed accordingly. 


IRISH  GRAND  JURY  PRESENTMENTS  BILL. 

Februaet  9,  1819. 

Mr.  Dawson  having  brought  up  a  petition  from  the  county  of  Londonderry, 
praying  for  the  revision  of  the  Act  passed  in  the  last  session,  respecting  Grand  Jury 
Presentments  in  Ireland,  some  discussion  ensued ;  in  the  course  of  which, — 

Mr.  Pjubl  said,  he  observed  with  regr^  the  inattention  and  listles&ness  with  which 
the  House  were  looking  upon  a  question  so  important  to  the  interest  and  prosperity 
of  Ireland.  For  his  own  part,  he  conceived  Uiat  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  relatively 
situated  as  Irdand  was  towards  us,  and  with  the  comparative  minority  of  members 
which  she  sent  to  the  British  parliament,  deserved  to  engage  the  serious  considera- 
tt<«  of  the  House  wheaever  they  came  before  it.  He  said,  that  not  a  single  assizes 
had  intervened  before  the  advantages  of  the  present  system  were  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly seen ;  and  he  therefore  trusted,  that  it  would  not  be  on  slight  or  inconsi- 
derate grounds  that  they  would  think  of  abandoning  it.  He  wished  to  explain 
to  the  House  a  few  of  the  ol^tiona  to  the  old  system,  with  which,  most  likely, 
many  menbeiti,  par^culariy  those  who  had  now  for  the  first  time  oooie  into  par- 
liament, were  not  well  acquainted.  Tl:ey  were  greatly  mistaken  if  they  thought 
tlie  powers  of  grand  juries  in  Irdand  did  not  exceed  those  of  grand  juries  in 
England,  or  that  in  order  to  dispoee  of  the  money  of  the  land-owners,  the  same 
formalities  were  necessary  that  were  observed  in  this  country.  They  were  pro- 
bably  not  aware,  that  grand  juries  in  Ireland  could  dispose  of  the  money  of  land- 
owners to  an  almost  unlimited  amount,  by  means  of  what  were  technically  known 
by  the  name  of  presentmenta ;  they  had  in  faet  done  so  in  many  oases  for  roads, 
luttdges,  and  various  public  worits ;  so  that  when  the  direct  taxes  of  Ireland  did 
Bot  exceed  £4,000,000,  the  indirect  taxes  imposed  by  grand  juries  were  scarcely 
less  than  one-fourth  of  that  sum.  This  was  an  abuse  that  loudly  called  for  a 
remedy ;  and  it  was  the  more  neeessary,  when  it  was  recoUeeted,  that  the  sums 
required  by  grand  juries  were  demanded  with  scarcdy  any  inquiry,  upon  the 
BM»«  representation  of  two  individuals.  It  was  a  fad,  that  sometimes  so  many 
appHcarions  of  thia  kind  were  made  to  grand  juries,  that  if  their  whole  time  at  an 
assises  were  devoted  only  to  them,  they  could  not  give  more  than  one  minute  and  a 
half  to  each  pfeBentinent.  The  sums  ordered  were  accounted  fer  in  the  most  irre- 
gular manner,  and  frequestlv  not  at  all :  one  of  the  parties  makiing  the  presentment 
was  called  upon  to  make  oath,  atnd  this  wm  deemed  suffideat,  until  he  (Mr.  Peel) 
in  bis  official  capacity,  had  entered  into  some  investigatton  of  the  abuses  and  frauds 
practised,  and  feaad  thai  in  one  instance,  where  an  estimate  of  £19,000  for  a  public 
poad  had  beea  laid  before  the  gpraad  jury,  the  expense  had  exceeded  the  estimate  by 
£30t,000^  oi  which  the  grand  jury  had  also  (i^rected  the  payment ;  and  the  surveyor 
had),  without  all  wamat,  nude  eenpeasatton  to  partieaaecordiag  to  his  own  notions 
of  the  injury  saslakied,  beoause  be  bought  the  jury  summoned  la  aasese  the  damages 
had  not  assigned  a  anfficieiit  sum.  In  foet,  th^  was  ne  end  ta  tbe  abuaes  under 
the  old  system;  aad  if  the  new  law  were  not  perfect,  and  he  was  fer  fiam  sayin^^ 
that  it  was,  at  kast  it  was  a  material  improvement,  that  might  be  carried  further 
upon  subsequent  examinatioQ  of  the  salyect  He  hoped,  at  least,  that  the  eld  sys- 
tem would  not  be  recurred  tow  until  it  had  beea  foona  that  aU  atteospts  ta  remedy 
its  defects  were  unavailing. 

The  petkiott  was  ordered  to  He  on  the  table»  and  to  be  piiated. 
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In  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  for  taking  into  consideration  the  report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Royal  Establishments  at  Windsor,  Lord  CasUereagh  stated 
the  proceedings  which  he  shonld  propose  to  the  committee  to  adopt,  as  the  most 
convenient,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  first  resolution  proposed 
by  the  noble  lord  was,  ^^  That  in  lieu  of  the  sum  of  £100,000  directed  to  be  issued 
and  paid  by  an  Act  made  in  the  52nd  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty,  the 
annual  sum  of  £50,000  shall  be  issued  and  paid  out  of  the  ciyil  list  reyenues,  and 
which  shall  be  paid  in  like  manner,  and  be  applied  to  the  same  uses  and  purposes, 
as  are  directed  by  the  said  Act  with  respect  to  the  said  sum  of  £100,000." 

Mr.  Tierney  opposed  the  resolution  at  great  length,  and  in  much  detail,  and  pro- 
posed an  amendment ;  namely,  that  after  the  words  £50,000,  it  should  be  inserted 
as  follows : — "  That  any  surplus  arising  out  of  the  reyenues  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, and  the  sum  of  £60,000  a  year  granted  to  the  throne  as  a  priyy  purse,  ac- 
cording to  the  Act  of  the  52nd  of  the  king,  should  (after  payment  of  the  suras 
already  charged  thereon)  be  iq>plied  to  defray  the  expense  attending  the  oare  of  his 
miyesty^s  royal  person.^^ 

Ma.  Pebl  obsenred,  that  he  felt  as  any  man  ought,  the  disadyantage  of  immedi- 
ately succeeding  the  eminently  able  inoiyidttal  who  had  jnst  addressed  the  com- 
mittee. He  would  not  follow  the  right  hon.  gentleman  into  all  the  parts  of  his 
speech,  embracing,  as  it  did,  obseryations  on  all  the  resolutions  before  the  committee. 
He  was  anxious,  howeyer,  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply ;  and  he  offered  himself  thus 
early  to  the  notice  of  the  committee,  because  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  inability 
to  oommand  attention,  if  he  postponed  the  few  obsenratidns  which  he  had  to  make 
till  its  patience  had  been  exhausted  witli  the  length  of  the  debate.  Notwithstanding 
the  display  of  ingenuity  made  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  notwithstanding  the 
closeness  with  which  he  had  discussed  the  subject,  and  tlie  great  knowledge  he  pos- 
sessed on  aU  such  qoestioBS  as  the  present,  he  still  retained  the  opinion  with  which 
he  came  down  to  the  House,  namely,  that  the  privy  purse  could  not  with  propriety 
be  applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  custos  of  the  king's  person.  He  was  still  of 
opinion  that  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  so  far  as  regarded  its 
princt)^,  implied  an  unreasonable  and  unjustifiable  interference  with  a  fund  to 
whieh  parliameBt  ought  not  to  resort :  that,  so  for  as  regarded  the  particular  case 
in  whieh  the  prineif4e  was  appHed,  and  the  use  fbr  which  the  money  was  to  be 
taken,  it  was  inddicate  and  ungenerous ;  and  that  as  far  as  it  involved  a  violation  of 
private  property,  and  of  vested  rights,  it  would  authorize  the  greatest  injustice,  and 
lead  to  the  greatest  dangers,  without  being  in  the  least  redeemed  by  the  sordid  gfun 
that  anght  accrue  from  tbe  paltry  saving.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  had  directed  his  sallies  against  ministers  for  measures  unconnected 
with  the  present.  Into  such  topics  he  woakl  not  follow  him,  bnt  allow  their  defence 
to  be  made  by  others  more  competent  to  the  undertaking.  He  wonld  endeavour  to 
dieeoss  the  question  with  modmtion  and  calmness ;  and  in  replying  to  a  speech 
where  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  promised  a  spirit  and  a  temper  of  discussion 
which  be  bad  not  steadily  maintained,  he  would  attend  to  his  argnment,  rather  than 
endeavour  to  imitate  his  example.  He  was  far  from  comparing  himself  with  the 
right  bofn.  gentleman  for  knowledge  or  talent ;  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  im- 
meaee  inferiority,  and  of  hta  inability  to  contend  with  him,  unless  be  derived 
strength  firom  his  cause.  **"  Infelix  et  impar  congressus  AchiUi.^*  But  though  thus 
uaeqiml  in  power,  he  did  not  heskate  to  eater  the  Hsts,  and  anticipated  success  in 
replyng  to  the  arg^nmente  of  tbe  right  hoa.  gentleman.  Tbe  right  hon.  gentleman 
ha^  truly  saki,  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  argument,  it  was  necessary  to  define 
what  was  caUed  tbe  privy  parse ;  but,  in  entering  into  a  history  of  it,  he  had  made 
statements  on  which  a  part  of  the  fallacy  of  his  reasoning  depended.  The  act  of 
the  first  of  the  king,  which  settled  tbe  civil  list,  had  been  stated  by  him,  and  truly, 
n^  makiog  no  aUnsion  to  any  head  of  expense,  or  any  fknd  ealled  the  privy  purse. 
Tba  Aets  of  the  39th  rad  40th  of  the  king  h»d,  accot^ng  to  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
nmm,  aentiaaed  the  pcxvy  pocse,  but  had  fiaced  i%  a*  no  definit<a  sum.    ^  That 
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sum,"  said  he  (Mr.  Tierney),  *'  was  not  mentioned  till  the  51st  of  the  king,  or  the 
year  1811."  Now,  in  these  statements  there  were  several  misstatements  of  facts. 
If  it  should  be  made  appear  that  a  distinct  parliamentary  grant  were  made  and 
recognised  before  1811,  under  the  head  of  privy  purse;  if  that  grant  was  the  same 
as  now,  namely,  £60,000;  and  if,  after  the  Act  of  1811,  parliament  had  again 
confirmed  and  determined  it,  he  would  ask,  would  not  an  interference  with  it  be 
a  violation  of  private  property  ?  Now  he  would  only  beg  leave  to  remind  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  and  the  committee,  that  there  was  such  an  allowance  before 
the  Act  of  1811 ;  that  between  the  1st  of  the  king  or  the  year  1760,  and  the  51st 
or  1811,  Mr.  Burke^s  bill  regulating  the  civil  list  had  passed;  and  in  that  bill, 
which  received  the  sanction  of  law  in  1782,  a  head  of  expense,  under  the  title  of 
privy  purse,  was  distinctly  recognised.  That  bill  directed  that  estimates  should 
be  made  out  of  the  different  expenses  with  which  the  civil  list  was  burthened, 
and  in  these  estimates  was  included  the  sum  of  £60,000  for  a  privy  purse.  Nay 
more,  this  grant  was  distinctly  admitted  by  parliament  in  the  interval  between 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1782  and  the  year  1811.  In  that  interval,  the  king 
had  been  subject  to  the  same  malady  with  which  he  was  now  afflicted ;  and  a  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  29tb  of  his  reign,  for  the  care  and  custody  of  his  per- 
son, which  had  not  indeed  passed  into  a  law  before  his  happy  recovery,  but  which 
had  distinctly  recognised  a  privy  purse.  He  might  refer  to  the  resolutions  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  which  resolutions  that  bill  was 
founded,  as  conclusive  evidence  on  the  subject.  One  of  these  resolutions  was,  that 
the  power  of  the  Regent  appointed  to  administer  the  government,  should  not  extend 
over  the  privy  purse,  or  interfere  with  his  majesty's  private  property,  unless  with 
the  single  exception  of  renewing  leases.  The  same  set  of  resolutions  directed,  that 
£60,000  should  be  given  annually  to  the  keeper  of  his  majesty's  privy  purse,  to  be 
applied  to  the  uses  of  his  majesty.  It  stated  the  heads  of  some  of  the  charges  upon 
it :  the  sum  of  £12,000  was  directed  to  be  given  as  wages  or  pensions  to  the  old 
servants  of  the  king,  who  were  the  objects  of  his  bounty ;  other  sums  were  destined 
for  charitable  purposes ;  and  the  surplus  was  ordered  to  be  handed  over  to  commis- 
sioners, to  be  invested  in  the  public  funds  for  the  use  of  his  majesty.  Thus,  before 
the  year  1811,  a  privy  purse  was  distinctly  recop^nised  by  the  legislature,  and  the 
act  of  that  year  did  nothing  but  repeal  the  provisions  of  former  grants.  But  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  argued,  that  in  the  Act  of  the  52nd  of  the  king,  parlia- 
ment had  interfered  with  that  fund,  and  consequently  had  not  treated  it  as  private 
property,  which  it  would  be  improper  to  interfere  with  on  the  present  occasion. 
He  grounded  this  argument  on  the  fact  of  the  act,  which  not  only  directed  the  pen- 
sions and  charities  with  which  his  majesty  himself  had  burthened  the  fund,  to  be  paid 
out  of  it,  but  had  ordered  that  the  fees  of  physicians  and  all  the  medical  expenses 
should  be  defrayed  from  the  same  source.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  quoted 
the  words  of  the  Act,  which  stated  that  ^^  it  was  reasonable"  the  physicians  should 
so  be  paid ;  and  if  it  were  reasonable  that  they  should  be  so  paid,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man asked  why  the  autos  ought  not  to  be  paid  in  the  same  manner.  He  would  tell 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  there  were  two  reasons  why  the  medical  attendants 
were  paid  out  of  the  privy  purse  rather  than  out  of  any  other  fund,  and  those  rea- 
sons did  not  apply  to  the  custos.  In  the  first  place,  his  miyesty  was  always  able, 
and  would  always  have  been  willing,  to  pay  his  medical  attendants  out  of  his  pri- 
vate property.  Parliament,  in  this  case,  merely  acted  as  the  interpreter  of  his  ma- 
jesty's wishes.  And  why  did  not  the  Act  of  1811  order  the  physicians  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  privy  purse,  as  the  Act  of  1812  did  ?  The  reason  was  plain,  on  this  sup- 
position— at  the  first  period  mentioned,  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  majesty's 
recovery,  and  the  remuneration  of  his  physicians  for  their  attendance  on  him  was  left 
to  himself;  but  in  1812,  when  the  unrestricted  regency  commenced,  the  hopes  of 
his  recovery  were  very  much  diminished ;  and  accordingly,  by  the  act  of  that  year, 
the  privy  purse  was  permanently  burdened  with  the  expense  of  physicians.  Thus 
could  it  be  eznlained  why  parliament  interfered  in  1812  with  the  privy  purse,  for 
the  payment  of  the  king's  medical  attendants,  without  authorizing  a  similar  inter- 
ference now,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  cuatot.  If  the  principle  were  the 
same  in  both  cases,  whv  did  not  parliament,  in  1812,  charge  the  expenaes  of  the 
custos  on  the  same  fund?    Why  did  not  the  right  hon.  gentlemAn  come  forward 
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with  his  proposition  then  ?    Wliy  did  he  not  urge  then  the  arguments  which  the 
House  had  heard  to-night?    Why  did  not  he,  and  the  friends  with  whom  he  actod, 
urge  the  House  then  to  grant  the  £10,000  to  the  queen  out  of  the  privy  purse  P 
They  might  not  have  succeeded  in  persuading  parliament  to  adopt  their  views  then, 
any  more  than  he  hoped  they  would  do  now ;  but  they  might,  at  least,  have  recorded 
their  opinions  on  the  Journals  of  the  House.     But  what  was  the  course  which  the 
gentlemen  in  opposition  then  pursued  ?    It  would  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Perceval 
then  proposed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  civil  list,  and  particularly  the  disposal 
of  the  pnvy  purse.     In  that  committee  were  included  the  names  of  two  gentlemen 
who  could  never  he  mentioned  in  that  House  without  respect ;  one  of  them  a  man 
of  striking  eloquence,  of  great  talents,  and  long  distinguished  for  his  opposition 
to  hb  majesty^s  ministers;  but  they  refused  to  act.    Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Adam 
considered  the  privy  purse  as  so  private,  so  sacred,  and  so  inviolable  a  fund,  that 
they  could  not  induce  themselves  to  inquire  into  it.     [Loud  cheers.]     "  If,"  saaA 
Mr.  Peel,  "  what  I  have  heard  from  the  other  side  be  meant  as  a  cheer  of  derision  at 
the  name  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  I  must  say  that  I  could  not  expect  such  an  expression 
towards  an  individual  who  was  one  of  the  most  able  supporters  the  party  from  which 
it  proceeded  ever  had  the  honour  to  possess,  while  he  was,  by  universal  confession, 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  whom  that  House  and  the  British  empire  ever  had 
reason  to  be  proud."    Why  did  the  members  of  opposition,  then,  not  support  the 
necessity  of  inquiry  against  the  two  right  hon.  gentlemen  whom  he  had  mentioned  ? 
Why  did  they  then  not  come  forward  and  expose  the  errors  of  their  friends  ?    Why 
did  they  not  boldly  advance,  and  declare,  that  "  so  far  from  considering  the  privy 
purse  as  a  sacred  fund,  clothed  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  we  shall  institute 
the  strictest  inquiry  into  its  past  disposal,  and  take  the  utmost  freedom  with  its 
future  destination :  not  only  the  physicians  should  be  paid  out  of  it,  but  ^  it  is  rea- 
sonable* that  the  expenses  of  the  eusios  also  should  be  charged  upon  it."    But  to 
show  that  the  aistos  ought  not  to  be  paid  out  of  it,  though  the  physicians  might,  let 
the  House  consider  the  nature  of  the  office.     Was  it  not  one  of  groat  dignity  and 
authority  ?    Why,  otherwise,  appoint  a  council  to  the  ctutos,  of  the  highest  charac- 
ters in  the  country  ?    Nay,  of  so  much  importance  was  that  council  considered,  that 
it  was  proposed,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Pitt,  when  the  first  r^;ency  bill  was  introduced, 
that  the  royal  dukes  should  be  nominated  members  of  it.     Did  not  this  take  it  out 
of  the  character  of  one  of  those  offices  which  could  be  supported  by  the  private  funds 
of  his  majesty,  and  make  it  one  of  importance  in  the  state  ?    If,  then,  when  parties 
ran  high,  it  was  never  proposed  to  interfere  vrith  the  privy  purse,  for  a  purpose  like 
that  now  proposed — if  the  £60,000  was  then  a  sum  considered  as  peculiarly  appro- 

Eriated  to  nis  majesty  for  his  private  use — if  after  he  recovered  from  his  former  malady, 
e  saw  that  it  had  been  held  sacred,  and  had  been  protected  from  violation,  had  not  his 
majesty  a  right  to  expect  that  it  would  always  be  so ;  and  that  he  was  at  full  liberty  to 
dispose  of  it  as  he  pleased ,  without  the  possibility  of  alteration  being  made  in  any  arrange- 
ments that  he  might  sanction  with  reg^ard  to  it  ?  And  would  it  be  fair,  would  it  be 
just,  to  interfere  now,  to  disappoint  expectations  so  reasonably  formed,  or  to  alter  disposi- 
tions made  on  such  prospects  of  permanency  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  gone 
into  an  argument,  and  stated  a  distinction  to  which  his  noble  friend  had  not  alluded. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  that  the  funds  were  of  two  kinds;  £60,000 
accruing  from  the  grant  of  parliament,  and  £10,000  from  the  revenue  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster.  The  amount  was  thus  £70,000;  but  what  were  the  burdens  with 
which  it  was  charged?  The  payment  of  medical  attendance  was  £28,000;  the  sums 
given  in  pensions,  salaries,  charities,  and  under  other  heads,  by  his  majesty,  amounted 
to  £30,000;  so  that  here  £d8,000,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  grant  of  parliament 
(£60,000)  was  disposed  of.  If  these  charges  absorbed  the  whole  of  the  £60,000 
granted  by  parliament,  except  £2,000,  whence  were  the  £10,000  to  the  cusfos  to 
come?  \Vere  his  allowances  to  be  Imposed  upon  the  revenue  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster ?  But  these  revenues  were  not  a  parliamentary  grant ;  they  did  not  depend 
upon  parliament  at  all :  they  had  been  in  the  power  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  Cmwn 
ever  since  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  They  were  ns  clearly  private  property  as  the 
estate  of  any  gentleman  was  his  private  property.  If,  then,  that  House  had  always 
protected  private  property — if  it  had  always  supported  vested  rights — if  even  when 
the  grant  bad  taken  place  in  times  of  trouble  and  disturbance,  it  guarded  it  from  Ticla- 
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tion  on  aacount  of  its  prescriptive  duration,  would  it  not  reject  a  proposition  like  tliat 
of  the  rigl^t  hon.  gentleman,  as  destructive  of  the  wise  and  Just  principles  on  which  it 
)uui  formerly  acted  ?  Would  it  not  do  eo  with  the  more  alacrity,  when  it  considered  that 
the  privy  pufse  was  formerly  regarded  as  so  sacred  in  the  most  stormy  periods  of  party 
warfare,  that  it  had  nev^  before  been  attempted  to  be  violated  by  those  most  in  the 
habit  of  opposing  ministers  ?  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  of  the  I<ing,  the  Act  w  as 
found  i^ulating  the  civil  list,  intituled  ^^  An  Act  for  the  Support  of  his  Majesty's 
HousehcSd,  and  of  the  Honour  and  Dignity  of  his  Crown."  The  preamble  to  that  Act, 
which  was  expressed  in  beautiful  and  affecting  language,  stated  the  feelings  with  which 
bis  mi^esty*8  faithful  Commons  of  those  days  regarded  the  provisions  proper  to  be  made 
for  iimr  sovereign,  and  the  light  in  which  they  viewed  his  private  property.  After 
epumerating  certain  duties  granted  for  the  support  of  his  majesty's  household,  an4 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  it  added,  **  and  whereas  your  mi^esty  has  been  graciously 
pleas<^  to  signify  your  consent  to  your  faithful  Commons  in  parliament  assembled, 
that  whenever  they  should  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  making  provision  for 
your  household,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  your  Crown,  such  disposition  might 
be  made  of  your  m^jesty^s  interest  in  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown,  as  might 
best  conduce  to  the  utility  and  satisfaction  of  the  public,  thereby  giving  the  most 
9ubstantial  proof  of  your  tender  concern  for  the  welfare  of  your  people,  and  that  the 
same  is  superior  in  your  royal  breast  to  all  other  considerations :  we  your  majesty  s 
most  dutiful  and  loyal  subject^  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  parliament 
assembled,  with  hearts  full  of  the  warmest  dutv  aud  gratitude,  are  desirous  that  a 
certain  and  competent  revenue  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  your  majesty *s  civil 

Soveroment,  and  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  during  your 
fe  (which  God  long  preserve),  may  be  settled  on  your  majesty,  and  that  your  ma- 
jesty may  be  enabled  to  ofuike  an  honourable  provision  for  the  royal  family,  as  a 
testimony  of  unfeigned  affection  to  your  sacred  person,  by  whose  happy  accession 
to  the  throne  your  m^jesty^s  suljects  have  the  strongest  assurance  that  the  religion, 
laws,  and  liberties  of  this  realm  will  be  continued ;  and  that  they,  your  said  subjects, 
and  their  posterity,  may,  through  the  Divine  goodness,  enjoy  every  blessing  under 
your  m^esty^g  auspicious  reign,  have,  therefore,  freely  and  unanimously  resolved  to 
grant  unto  you  our  most  ffracious  sovereign  lord  King  George  the  Third,  a  certain 
revenue,  payable,  &c."  This  was  a  part  of  the  preamble  of  the  first  Act  passed  in 
his  majesty *s  reign ;  and  should  the  present  Act  be  the  last,  God  forbid  that?  by 
adopting  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  its  preamble  should  form  a 
contrast  to  the  loyal  and  affectionate  preamble  which  he  had  quoted,  and  should  run 
thus :  "  Whereas,  during  your  majesty's  long  reign,  we  your  majesty's  faithful  Com- 
mons have  enjoyed,  under  your  majesty,  the  protection  of  the  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties  of  this  realm;  and  whereas,  by  several  Acts,  passed  during  the  reign  of  your 
majesty,  your  faithful  Commons  granted  certain  revenues  for  the  support  of  your 
civil  establbhment,  part  of  which  it  has  resumed ;  and  whereas,  out  of  those  bunis 
so  granted,  a  little  still  remains  at  the  disposal  of  your  majesty;  we  your  majesty  a 
faithful  Commons,  in  tho  59th  year  of  your  reign,  approach  your  majesty's  sacred 
person,  begging  leave  to  appropriate  that  said  remaining  revenue  for  other  purposes 
than  those  for  which  it  was  originally  granted."  Would  tho  House  of  Commons 
give  groiuid  for  a  preamble  like  this  f  Would  they  sanction  a  violation  of  private 
property  to  support  a  public  office  ?  W^ould  they  offer  to  his  majesty's  royal  son,  a 
grant  from  a  fund  which  his  Royal  Highness  thought  it  indelicate  to  touch,  and  which 
he  declared  he  would  not  receive  ? 
The  amendment  was  n^^ived,  on  a  divisbn,  by  281  against  186;  majority,  95. 


RESUMPTION  OF  CASH  PAYMENTS  BY  THE  BANK. 

April  5,  1819. 

Mb.  Pbkl,  after  presenting  the  first  report  of  tho  Secret  Committee,  on  the  expo* 
diency  of  the  Bank  resuming  Cash  Payments,  said,  that  in  moving  for  leave  to  bnng 
in  a  Bill,  founded  on  tho  Report  which  had  been  read,  he  was  relieved  by  tliat  Re- 
pert  from  the  necessity  of  ofllering  more  than  one  or  two  observations ;  both  because 
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tbey  would  be  premature,  and  because  tbe  Oommittee  itielf  had  allegfed 
grounds  for  the  proposition.  The  object  of  tbe  bill  for  which  he  moved,  would  be 
to  restrain  the  issue  of  sovereigns  for  fractional  payments  under  £5,  in  oonsequeoee 
of  notices  issued  in  the  course  of  1816.17,  in  which  they  undertook  to  pay  in  specif 
all  notes  dated  previously  to  the  Ist  of  January,  1817.  In  eoasequence  ef  tbest 
notiees  issued  by  the  Bank  with  the  best  intentions,  the  treasure  of  that  b«dy  bad 
sufibred  a  very  considerable  drain.  Accounts  had  been  presented  to  the  House,  of 
tlie  issues  of  sovereigns  between  the  Ist  January,  1816,  and  the  Ist  Jaauary  of  tfao 
present  year,  and  in  that  time  It  appeared,  that  £4,/{00,000  had  been  issued  ma  the 
Bank.  Subsequently  to  the  1st  of  January  last,  it  also  appeared  that  £700,000  noM 
bad  been  issued ;  so  that  the  whole  that  had  been  issued  by  tbe  Bank  since  Jaauary* 
1816,  amounted  to  £5,200,000.  The  issue  of  that  treanue  had  not  been  atlwidod 
with  anv  good  to  the  nation ;  and  be  thou^t.  Indeed,  it  might  have  fbreeeeo,  thai 
unless  this  issue  had  been  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  reduction  of  the  number 
of  bank-notes,  the  gold  would  find  its  way  to  those  places  where  there  was  a  g^reater 
demand  for  it.  There  was  little  doubt  at  present  as  to  the  place  of  its  destination ; 
for  by  a  report  of  the  minister  of  finance  in  France,  it  appeared,  that  within  the  first 
six  months  of  the  last  year,  125  millions  of  francs  had  been  coined  at  the  French 
mint,  three-fourths  of  which,  it  was  understood^  hod  been  derived  from  the  gold  coin 
of  thb  realm.  This  sum  of  125  millions  of  mncs,  at  the  par  of  exchange,  was 
about  five  millions  sterling,  three-fourths  of  whioh  had  been  drawn  from  the  Sank  of 
England. — The  object  of  the  bill  would  be,  to  restrain,  till  the  expiration  of  the  pre-> 
sent  session  of  parliament,  issues  of  cash  in  the  nuunner  be  had  deecribed.  The  delay 
would  enable  the  House  to  consider  the  subjeet,  and  to  tdLe  the  measures  whieh  the 
eommittee  might  hereafter  sugfgost.  Tbe  reasons  fbr  this  measure  lay  within  a  sherl 
oompass.  Whenever  the  time  came  for  removing  the  rMtrietion,  a  large  sum  in  cash 
would  be  necessary ;  that  sum  considerably  exceeded  tbe  sum  which  the  Bank  had  ai 
present  in  its  possession ;  and  as  it  was  manifest,  that  any  dimiantion  of  this  sura  would 
not  be  productive  of  any  advantage  to  the  country  by  its  immediate  efiecta,  so  it  was 
also  plain,  that  this  diminution  of  its  treasure  would  make  tbe  Bank  more  unable  to 
return  to  cash  pajrmeats,  and  would  therefore  tend  to  postpone  the  period  for  the 
termination  of  the  restriction.  It  was  for  these  reasons,  and  in  the  fblleet  oonfideDoe 
^at  it  would  tend  to  hasten  the  period  of  cash  payments,  that  be  sbimld  propose  the 
measure.  The  Oomuittee  had  stated,  in  their  Report,  that  they  eonfidently  expected, 
that  after  the  recess  they  might  be  able  to  propose  a  plan  for  the  speedy  renovd  of 
the  restriction  on  cash  payments :  these  expectations,  he  trusted,  were  well  foimded  { 
and  he  could  add  to  this,  that  he  was  ec^ually  confident,  that  the  restoration  of  a 
standard  of  value  in  this  counti^,  as  invanable  as  tbe  nature  of  things  admitted  of, 
would  not  be  accompanied  by  those  inconvenienoes  which  some  persons  had  appro* 
bended.  He  therefore  moved  ^^  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  restrain  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  fVom  making  Payments  in  Cash,  nsder  eeortain 
Notices  given  by  them  for  that  purpose." — ^Mr.  Pxbl  then  added,  as  it  was  of  the 
highest  utility  that  the  measure  should  pass  as  expeditiouriy  as  possible,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  allow  it  to  go  through  its  several  stages  that  evening. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill;  which  was  brought  in  aecordinffly,  read  a 
first  and  second  time,  committed,  and  reported ;  and  then  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 


RIGHTS  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  CLERGY. 

Mat  3,  1819. 

Some  petitions,  respecting  the  claims  ef  the  Roman  Catkolies  hairing  been  pre- 
sented, Mr.  Western  expressed  a  doubt  of  the  constitutional  propriety  of  tbe  clergy 
coming  forward  in  a  body  against  a  general  right,  to  petition  against  the  admission 
of  those  claims.     On  which, — 

Ma.  Pbkl  said,  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  bear  such  doctrine,  without  en- 
tering hi9  most  solemn  protest  against  it.  Was  it  possible  fbr  any  man  in  that  House 
to  support  tbe  doctrine  of  the  non.  member,  that  it  wee  uaoonslitotioBal  for  the 
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clergy  to  approach  that  House  as  petitioiierg  ?  Where  did  the  hon.  member  learn 
this  doctrine  ?  In  what  books  had  he  read  it?  He  was  surprised  to  hear  such  sen- 
timents from  that  side  of  the  House  (though  he  did  not  mean  to  assume  that  any  one 
but  the  hon.  member  held  such  opinions),  which  on  every  occasion  professed  to  wish 
for  the  utmost  freedom  of  discussion.  How  could  any  man  say  that  ihe  clergy  had 
not  a  right  to  petition  that  House  ?  What !  was  it  not  enough  that  thejr  were  ex- 
cluded from  a  seat  in  it  ?  Were  they  now  to  be  excluded  from  approaching  it  with 
petitions  couched  in  the  most  respectful  terms?  From  the  warmest  friends  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  he  had  never  before  heard  the  right  of  the  clergy  to  come  forward 
denied.  What,  he  would  ask,  was  to  preclude  them  from  coming  forward  as  a  body? 
Did  not  the  House  every  day  receive  petitions  from  individuals  in  their  corporate 
character  ?  What,  he  could  wish  to  know,  was  there  in  the  law  or  the  constitution 
of  the  country  to  preclude  the  clergy  from  coming  forward  in  whatever  way  they 
"? 


RESUMPTION  OF  CASH  PAYMENTS. 

Mat  24,  1819. 

The  order  of  the  day  having  been  read  for  taking  into  consideration  the  reports  of 
the  Secret  Committee  on  the  Resumption  of  Cash  payments, — 

Mb.  Peel  rose  and  said,  that  in  this  instance  he  was  placed  in  such  a  situation 
as  peculiarly  to  justify  his  appeal  to  the  House  for  a  patient  hearing ;  for,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  Bank,  he  was  about 
to  perform  a  great  and  difficult  public  duty,  in  calling  its  attention  to  a  subject  of  as 
much  importance  as  ever  occupied  the  consideration  of  that  House.  This  subject 
was,  indeed,  of  universal  interest,  comprehending  as  it  did  the  various  concerns  of  an 
important  corporate  body,  while  it  referred  to  the  most  minute  regulations  and  the 
most  humble  transactrons  in  the  country.  Important  as  it  was,  it  involved  principles 
80  abstruse  in  their  nature,  and  rested  on  details  so  complex  and  uninviting,  as  to  be 
but  ill  calculated  for  fixing  the  minds  of  a  popular  assembly.  It  had  likewise  been  ex- 
hausted by  the  great  abilities  already  anplied  to  it  on  other  occasions  and  in  other  places ; 
xmd,  under  these  circumstances,  to  add  either  novelty  or  attractiveness  to  the  question 
would  be,  on  his  part,  a  hopeless  undertaking.  The  committee  of  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  be  chairman,  had  been  engaged  for  a  considerable  time  in  examining  all 
the  principles  and  detaib  connected  with  this  abstract  and  abstruse  question;  and  if, 
in  bringing  forward  the  resolutions  which  that  committee  thought  proper  to  adopt, 
he  should  be  betrayed  into  any  erroneous  observations,  he  begged  that  such  error 
might  be  regarded  as  his  own.  With  this  delicate  question  he  felt  the  impropriety 
of  mixing  any  reference  to  party  feelings  or  transactions.  He  could  not,  indeed, 
make  any  such  reference  without  proving  himself  an  unworthy  organ  of  the  commit- 
tee from  which  the  resolutions  emanated ;  for  in  that  committee  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance whatever  of  mere  partv  discussion.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  members  of 
It  devoted  themselves  most  sedulously  and  patiently  to  the  subject  committed  to  their 
investigation,  without  turning  aside  to  aoy  point  likely  to  interfere  with  a  correct 
and  candid  decision ;  and  made  the  public  interest  the  sole  object  of  their  exertions 
and  inquiries.  It  was  after  such  an  investigation  that  the  resolutions  which  he  had 
to  submit  to  the  house  were  adopted  unanimously  by  the  committee,  with  the  excep- 
tion only  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  on  the  opposite  side.  It  was  right,  however* 
to  observe,  that  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  had  existed  as  to  the  principles  by 
which  our  circulation  ought  to  be  permanently  governed ;  and  that  several  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  who  agreed  in  the  main  point,  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion 
by  different  courses  of  reasoning.  This,  however,  only  tended  to  diminish  the  anxiety 
which  would,  perhaps,  have  otherwise  pressed  upon  him,  because  it  would  now  be 
understood  that  he  was  delivering  merely  his  own  sentiments,  and  that  for  whatever 
errors  he  might  fall  into,  he  was  alone  responsible.  In  stating  the  ^rounds  upon 
which  hb  opinion  was  formed,  he  repeated  the  expression  of  his  hope  that  he  should 
be  favoured  with  a  patient  hearing,  which  was  the  more  necessary,  considering  the 
peculiar  dryness  of  the  subject,  and  that  nothing  was  less  calculated  to  excite  a  lively 
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attention,  or  to  produce  an  animated  discoision.  But  his  mind  was  relieved  from 
considerable  anxiety  in  the  difficult  and  laborious  task  which  he  was  induced  to  un- 
dertake, by  the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he  acted  in  com- 
mittee, and  the  great  rc:>pectability  of  the  evidence  upon  which  that  opinion  was 
founded.  He  was  free  to  say,  that,  in  consequence  of  that  evidence,  and  the  discus- 
sions upon  it,  his  opinion  with  regard  to  tnis  question  had  undergone  a  material 
change.  He  was  ready  to  avow,  without  shame  or  remorse,  that  he  went  into  the 
committee  with  a  very  different  opinion  from  that  which  he  at  present  entertained ; 
for  his  views  of  the  subject  were  most  materially  different  when  he  voted  against  the 
resolutions  brought  forward  in  1811  by  Sir.  Homer,  as  the  chairman  of  the  bullion 
committee.  Having  gone  into  the  inquiry  determined  to  dismiss  all  former  impres- 
sions that  he  mig^ht  have  received,  and  to  obliterate  from  his  memory  die  vote  which 
he  had  given  sume  years  since,  when  the  same  question  was  disousse<f,  he  had  resolved 
to  apply  to  it  his  undivided  and  unprejudiced  attention,  and  adopt  every  inference 
that  authentic  information  or  mature  reflection  should  offer  to  his  mind ;  and  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  stating,  that,  although  he  should  probably  even  now  vote,  if  it  were 
again  brought  before  the  House,  in  opposition  to  the  practical  measure  then  recom- 
mended, he  now  with  very  little  momfication  concurred  in  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  fourteen  first  resolutions,  submitted  to  the  House  by  that  very  able  and  much 
lamented  individual.  He  conceived  them  to  represent  the  true  nature  and  laws  of  our 
monetary  system.  It  was  without  shame  or  repentance  he  thus  bore  testimony  to  the 
superior  sagacity  of  one  with  whose  views  he  agreed  on  this  point,  though  he  differed 
so  much  from  him  on  many  other  great  political  questions;  but  that  distinguished 
statesman's  opinions  on  this  subject  were  such  as  must  render  his  character  still  more 
respectable,  and  his  loss  more  sensibly  felt  by  the  community  at  large.  After  this 
preface  he  had  now  to  proceed  to  the  question  with  regard  to  which  the  House  was 
called  upon  to  decide — ^namely,  whether  it  were  advisable  that  the  Bank  should  at  the 
earliest  possible  period  resume  its  payments  in  cash?  After  the  repeated  declarations 
of  parliainent,  that  it  was  advisable  that  the  Bank  should  at  the  earliest  possible  period 
resume  cash  payments,  he  had  hoped  that  the  only  points  necessary  for  them  to  pro- 
ceed on  that  night,  would  be  to  fix  on  the  period  when  the  restriction  should  cease, 
and  to  adopt  the  most  feasible  mode  of  carrying  their  intention  into  effect.  But  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  conceal  from  himselfthat  new  and  extraordinary  opinions 
had  been  promulgated,  which,  if  the  House  were  prepared  to  act  on  them,  must  in- 
evitably lead  to  an  indefinite  suspension  of  cash  payments.  When  he  recollected  that 
the  necessity  of  a  resumption  of  cash  payments  was  recognised  in  the  preamble  of 
different  acts  of  parliament — when  he  knew  that  no  one  objection  was  formerly  made 
to  the  principle  of  doing  so,  he  confessed  he  was  not  exactly  prepared  to  hear  that  a 

J  principle  the  very  reverse  would  be  contended  for.  But,  judging  from  certain  pub- 
ications,  by  which  he  feared  the  public  mind  was  influenced,  it  did  appear  that  the 
return  to  cash  payments  was  viewed  in  some  quarters  with  alarm ;  and  he  came  to 
this  conclusion,  that,  if  weight  and  authority  were  given  to  the  principles  and  senti- 
ments contained  in  those  works,  the  House  must  be  prepared  to  legislate  for  an  in- 
definite suspension.  It  was,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  in  the  outset  that  parlia- 
ment should  make  up  its  mind  on  this  point,  whether  a  metallic  standard  or  value 
should  or  should  not  be  resorted  to  ?  On  this  account  it  was,  that,  in  the  second  re- 
solution, he  had  called  on  the  house  to  affirm  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  a  me- 
t.'dlic  standard.  The  House  must  now  make  up  its  mind  upon  the  question  whether 
the  old  metallic  standard  should  be  restored  or  not ;  and,  after  an  experience  of  22 
years,  it  was  in  his  mind  impossible  that  any  considerate  man  should  hesitate  upon 
that  question,  or  upon  the  expediency  of  returning  to  the  ancient  system  of  fixing 
upon  some  standard  of  value.  Upon  the  necessity  of  establishing  such  a  standard,  he 
could  appeal  to  the  opinion  of  all  writers  upon  political  economy,  and  to  the  practice 
of  every  civilized  country,  as  well  as  to  that  of  our  own  antecedent  to  the  year  1797. 
All  the  witnesses,  indeed,  examined  before  the  committee,  strongly  recommended  the 
establishment  of  this  standard,  one  witness  alone  excepted  ^Mr.  Smith,  a  very  respec- 
table man),  who  was  an  advocate  for  the  indefinite  suspension  of  cash  payments.  Uut 
when  thb  witness  was  asked,  whether  the  indefinite  suspension  of  cash  payments  were 
to  exist  without  any  standand  of  value,  he  answered,  *^  No — the  pound  snould  be  the 
standard.*'  Ho  was  roqnired  to  define  what  he  meant  by  the  pound.  His  answer  was* 
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•*  I  find  ft  difficult  to  explain  it,  but  every  gentleman  in  England  knows  it.'*  The 
Committed  repeated  the  question,  and  Mr.  Smith  answered,  *'  It  is  something  that 
has  existed  without  variation  in  this  country  for  eight  hundred  years — three  hundred 
years  before  the  introduction  of  gold.*'  This  was,  indeed,  the  only  definition  he 
could  give.  But,  turning  from  this  attempt  at  definition,  and  the  theory  of  Adam 
Smith,  It  would  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Locke,  after  elucidating  the  subject  of  iden- 
tity, dispelling  all  the  erroneous  views  with  respect  to  innate  ideas,  and  endeavouring 
to  penetrate  even  the  properties  of  eternity,  could  not,  with  all  his  power  of  reason- 
ing and  subtlety  of  disqmsition,  succeed  in  defining  what  he  meant  by  an  abstract 
pound.  On  that  point,  indeed,  this  distinguished  man  was  evidently  misled  himself, 
and,  of  course,  misled  his  readers.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  retiring  from  the  soblime 
studies  in  which  he  chiefly  passed  his  Hfe — from  the  contemplation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies — from  an  investigation  of  the  laws  by  which  their  motions  were  guided — en- 
tered on  the  examination  of  this  subject;  but  that  great  man  came  back  at  last  to 
the  old,  the  vulgar  doctrine,  as  it  was  called  by  some,  that  the  true  standard  of  value 
consisted  in  a  definite  quantity  of  gold  bullion.  Every  sound  writer  on  the  subject 
came  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  a  certain  weight  of  gold  bullion,  with  an  impres- 
siotk  on  it,  denoting  it  to  be  of  that  certain  weight,  and  of  a  certain  fineness,  consti- 
tuted the  only  true,  intelligible,  and  adequate  standard  of  value ;  and  to  that  standard 
ihe  country  must  return,  or  the  difficulties  of  our  situation  would  be  aggravated  as  we 
proceeded.  The  House  would,  he  hoped,  look  at  our  circumstances  in  1792,  and  con- 
trast them  with  our  present  condition ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  and  useless  not  to  look 
our  dangers  and  difficulties  in  the  fkce,  or  to  attempt  to  disguise  them  from  onr- 
selves,  whiie  they  were  known  to  all  foreigners.  Every  Jewish  pedler  in  Europe,  in- 
deed, was  aware  of  our  actual  circumstances,  and  of  the  means  of  deriving  profit  from 
them.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  felt  that  the  difficulties  of  our  situation  could  not 
be  dimltilshed  by  our  decHnbag  to  acknowledge  their  existence ;  and  it  was  notorious 
that  the  restoration  of  a  metallic  standard  of  value  was  essential  to  our  relief  from 
those  difficulties.  The  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  the  foundation  on  which 
was  raised  the  superstructure  of  the  country  banks,  and  those  issues  were  made  either 
in  the  purchase  of  gold,  the  discount  of  mercantile  bills,  or  the  purchase  of  govern- 
ment securities.  A  distinction  had  been  drawn  between  the  issues  of  the  Bank  and 
the  paper  issued  by  foreign  governments,  and  it  might  be  of  some  importance  to 
examine  this  distinction.  By  reference  to  the  accounts  it  would  be  seen,  that  in  the 
year  1815  the  advances  of  the  Bank  to  government  amounted  to  ;Cd5,000,00(>,  and 
they  now  amounted  to  £20,000,000,  the  amount  of  their  notes  in  circulation  being 
about  £25,000,000.  Now,  it  was  well  known  that  these  advances  were  not  made  on 
the  security  of  any  tax  or  duties  already  imposed,  but  in  anticipation  of  future  re- 
venue. No  provision  was  yet  made  for  payment  of  the  exchequer  bills  which  the 
Bank  held  in  acknowledgement  of  the  debt  created  by  these  advances.  How,  then, 
could  it  be  said  that  the  issues  of  the  Bank  were  regulated  by  the  demands  and  neces- 
sities of  the  mercantile  world  ?  How  could  they  distinguish  between  such  advances 
to  government,  and  a  paper  circulation  directly  emanating  from  it  f  There  was, 
indeed,  this  diflference  between  them — that  if  the  notes  were  issued  immediately  from 
the  government,  instead  of  intermediately  through  them,  an  interest  of  3 J  per  cent, 
would  be  saved  to  the  country.  But  again  it  was  contended,  that  it  was  very  dilTcr- 
ent  from  a  forced  paper  circulation,  and  the  validity  of  this  distinction  might  also  de- 
serve a  little  inquiry.  Was  it  not  received  in  all  ordinary  payments,  and  had  be  who 
objected  to  receive  it  any  remedy  but  to  wait  till  the  resumption  of  cash  payments? 
But  it  was  said  the  Bank  was  safe,  their  affairs  were  prosperous,  the  utmost  confi. 
deuce  prevailed,  their  issues  were  made  upon  the  best  security,  and  the  public  faith 
was  pledged  to  them.  This  wa^  perfectly  true,  and  clearly  distinguished  the  Bank 
of  England  from  all  other  cstabli:^hmcnts  of  the  like  nature.  But  did  it  follow  that, 
because  the  Bank  was  solvent,  there  could  be  no  over  issue  of  its  paper?  If  solvency 
alone  were  a  sufficient  proof  that  there  was  no  excess  of  circulation,  the  theory  of  ^Ir 
Law  was  just,  and  the  land,  as  well  as  the  funds,  might  be  safely  converted  into  a 
circulating  medium.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  test  of  excess  or  deficiency,  but  a  com- 
parison with  the  price  of  gold.  This  was  not  indicated  by  theory  alone;  the  last  few 
years  had  afibrdea  abundant  experience  to  support  and  confirm  it.  The  circumstances 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  year  1816,  were  3uch  as  must  fill  every  man  irho 
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carefully  considered  tUcm  H/i^  a  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  system.  In  the 
year  1815  our  commerce  ira^in  full  activity^  a  great  impulse  had  been  given,  specu- 
lation was  at  its  height,  and  tho  exports  were  great  beyond  example.  But  in  1816 
and  1817  came  the  natural  result  of  these  overbtrained  hopes  and  exertions.  A  lan- 
guor proportionate  to  the  degree  of  excitation  succeeded.  An  immense  accumulation 
of  property  had  taken  place,  for  which  there  was  no  demand ;  prices  fell,  the  coun- 
try banks  stopped  their  issues,  and  thousands  were  in  a  moment  stricken  to  the  ground 
by  a  blow  which  they  could  not  foresee,  and  against  which  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
vide. The  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation  previously  to  1814,  was 
about  £23,000,000;  in  1815,  it  was  about  £25,000,000;  in  1816,  26,000,000;  and 
at  the  end  of  1817,  £29,000,000,  together  with  a  large  issue  of  gold.  At  that  period 
trade  revived,  and  importations  were  made  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Many  were 
deceived  by  a  nominal  profit,  which,  in  truth,  resolved  itself  into  an  exce-s  of  cur- 
rency, and  the  same  scene  of  distress  and  embarrassment  was  renewed.  He  might 
refer  for  the  truth  of  this  melancholy  statement  to  a  part  of  thfe  evidence  to  which 
his  lion,  friend  near  him  could,  he  apprehended,  entertain  no  objection.  He  was 
sorry  to  find  that  his  hon.  friend's  attention  was  not  quite  so  lively  as  he  had  reason 
to  expect.  Tho  evidence  to  which  he  was  referring  was  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
stated,  that  the  value  of  grain  and  provisions  imported  at  Liverpool,  from  Ireland, 
in  1817,  was  £1,200,000;  and  in  the  last  year,  £1,950,000.  He  added,  that  in  the 
year  1816, 270,000  bales  of  cotton  were  imported  at  the  same  place;  in  1817,350,000; 
and  in  tlie  last  year,  457,000.  The  consequence  of  this  excess  above  the  demand  was 
a  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton  of  not  less  than  40  per  cent.  The  same  gentleman  de- 
clared, that  in  1818  there  were  in  Liverpool  goods  to  the  value  of  £3,000,000  above 
what  were  deposited  there  in  the  preceding  year.  All  this  overtrading  was  produc- 
tive of  no  advantage;  but,  as  respected  the  labouring  classes,  it  was  attended  with 
incalculable  mischief  The  unequal  and  fluctuating  demands  for  labour  deranged  all 
the  relations  of  humble  life.  At  one  period  wages  were  too  high — at  another  there 
was  no  employment.  The  rapidity  with  which  these  changes  sometimes  followed  each 
other  defeated  all  private  arrangements,  discouraged  the  steady  accumulation  of  sav- 
ings, and  frequently  ovenvhelmed  the  labourer  with  want  and  misery.  He  felt  him- 
self bound  to  speak  out  boldly  and  decisively  upon  the  subject ;  for  it  was  impossible 
to  listen  to  the  descriptions  recently  given  by  the  hon.  members  for  Coventry ^and 
Carlisle,  of  what  the  situation  of  the  labouring  poor  was  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  not  suspect  that,  whatever  might  appear  by  the  returns  from  the  Custom- 
house, there  was  some  unsoundness  in  our  present  system.  It  was  idle,  while  such 
distress  existed,  to  speak  of  national  prosperity.  The  amount  of  the  poors*-rate  alone 
wa^,  indeed,  sufficient  to  negative  any  such  statement.  That  the  excess  of  commer- 
cial speculation,  which  led  to  such  evils,  was  the  consequence  of  an  over  issue  ot 
paper  currency,  was  a  fact  not  to  be  disputed.  A  check  upon  that  issue  was  the  only 
cure  that  could  be  applied,  and  it  must  be  applied  by  the  establishment  of  a  metallic 
standard  of  value ;  for  the  issue  of  paper  had  not,  like  the  wise  provisions  of  Provi- 
dence, or  the  prudent  regulations  of  man,  any  counteracting  principle  within  itself. 
It  went  on  as  long  as  the  excitation  lasted,  but  was  sure  in  its  relapse  to  scatter  dis- 
tress and  ruin.  Private  bankers,  at  first  anxious  to  accommodate,  no  sooner  per- 
ceived a  system  of  declining  credit,  than,  in  the  eagerness  to  provide  for  their  own 
security,  they  refused  further  aid,  and  increased  the  want  of  confidence.  This  was 
one  of  the  defects  inherent  in  the  system  he  was  describing,  and  the  question  now 
was,  whether  that  system  should  be  continued,  because  they  were  afraid  to  face  the 
difficiilties  of  abandoning  it.  But  if  its  continuance  should  be  once  sanctioned  by 
the  Hou'ie,  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  they  ought  to  measure  its  future  evils  by  its 
pa<;t.  Hitherto  there  had  always  been  some  check — the  admonitions  of  parliament 
Itad  been  respected;  but  if  once  a  hope  should  be  held  out  that  the  suspension  might 
last  for  an  indefinite  period — that  the  ainount  of  the  circulating  medium  was  to  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Bank  directors,  uncontrolled  by  any  consideration  but 
that  of  their  own  profits,  it  would  become  impossible  to  estimate  the  extent  of  tho 
mischief  that  might  ensue.  The  committee  had  felt  the  necessity  of  guarding  against 
so  fearful  a  danger,  and  of  inducing  an  impression  on  the  public  mind  that  the  sys- 
tem would  be  brought  to  a  termination.  They  felt  that  a  mere  declaration  on  tiiis 
Bulject  would  be  useless,  and  that  mercantilo  transactions,  would  continue  in  their 
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present  course,  instead  of  being  adapted  to  a  return  of  the  ancient  standar^.  It  would 
answer  no  good  purpose  to  promise  a  resumption  of  cash  payments,  without  fixing 
ui>on  some  definite  period ;  for  such  a  promise  had  been  already  made  no  less  than 
five  times,  and  every  time  had  proved  delusive.  The  country,  then,  to  be  satisfied, 
must  see  that  a  serious  resolution  existed  on  this  subject.  Some  decisive  measure 
must  be  adopted.  The  events  of  the  last  few  days,  with  respect  to  the  public  funds, 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  decision.  Four  alternatives  had  presented  themselves 
for  the  consideration  of  the  committee.  Tiie  first  was,  to  recommend  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  resumption  till  after  July  next,  accompanied  by  a  legblative  declaration 
with  respect  to  some  future  definite  period.  But  if  they  had  been  contented  to  adopt 
that  proceeding,  he  would  put  it  to  the  House,  whether  they  would  have  appeared  to 
the  count rv  to  be  in  earnest.  What  had  appeared  since  the  report  of  Uie  committee 
was  publisned,  clearly  proved  they  would  not.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  '^screw 
their  courage  to  the  sticking  place,"  in  order  to  convince  the  world  that  they  had 
set  seriously  about  the  work.  On  five  different  occasions  parliament  had  declared, 
that  cash  payments  ought  to  be  resumed  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  the  public  now 
doubted  the  sincerity  of  those  declarations.  A  few  nights  ago  bis  right  non.  friend, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  taunted  on  account  of  the  resolutions  proposed 
by  him  in  1811.  But  in  those  very  resolutions  it  was  distinctly  affirmed  that,  though 
it  was  not  then  convenient  to  proceed  to  cash  pa3rments«  vet  they  ought  to  be  re- 
sorted to  as  speedily  as  possible.  Those  who  voted  for  the  resolutions  recognised 
this  principle  decidedly.  In  the  years  1814, 1815,  and  1816,  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  was  regularly  postponed;  and  now,  in  1819,  it  was  proposed  to  continue 
the  restriction  in  a  modified  form,  until  1821.  Hence  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  do  something  more  than  merely  re-state  their  opinion  that  cash  payments  ought 
to  be  resumed.  Another  alternative,  which  he  was  ready  to  admit  he  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  favour,  was — that  the  legislature  should  fix  a  definite  period,  and  make  some 
declaration  of  principle  that  might  be  an  instruction  to  the  Bank«  But,  on  consldera- 
tion,  it  was  evident  that  this  would  still  leave  it  to  the  Bank  to  act  upon  that  declara- 
tion of  principle  as  it  should  think  fit;  and  if  they  controverted  the  principle,  as  they 
had  done,  it  was  not  likely  that  their  observance  of  the  declaration  would  be  very 
strict.  Besides,  it  would  be  a  division  of  responsibility  most  unfair  to  that  body,  to 
give  to  them  a  discretion  as  to  a  plan  which  they  themselves  conceived  was  neither 
founded  in  truth  nor  sanctioned  by  experience,  'the  resolution  of  the  court  of  direc- 
tors of  the  25tb  of  March  placed  this  point  in  a  clear  light.  The  committee  deemed 
it  necessary  to  ask  the  Bank  for  an  answer  to  the  two  following  questions: — 

To  what  farther  period,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bank,  ought  the  restriction  on  cash 
payments  to  be  continued  ? 

Have  the  Bank  any  suggestions  to  offer  with  respect  to  any  assistance  that  can  be 
afforded  to  the  Bank,  by  legislative  enactment  or  otherwise,  for  facilitating  (hj  re- 
sumption of  cash-payments  ? 

The  Bank  deliberated  upon  those  questions — and  in  their  answer  the  following 
passage  was  to  be  found : — 

That  this  court  cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to  an  opinion  strongly  insisted  on 
by  some,  that  the  Bank  has  only  to  reduce  its  issues  to  obtain  a  favourable  turn  in 
the  exchanges,  and  a  consequent  influx  of  the  precious  metals :  the  court  conceives 
it  to  be  its  duty  to  declare,  that  it  is  unable  to  discover  any  solid  foundation  for  such 
a  sentiment. 

He  believed  that  this  was  the  conscientious  feeling  of  the  Bank ;  and  he  only  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  to  show  the  impolicy  of  a*^king  a  body  to  act  on  a  principle 
which  they  thouarht  untenable.  The  third  alternative  was,  to  prescribe  such  a  limita- 
tion of  the  issues  of  Bank  notes  as  would  secure  the  power  of  the  Bank  over  the 
foreign  exchanges.  He,  for  one,  confessed  that  this  always  appeared  to  him  to  be 
a  very  unwise  position — and,  for  this  reason,  that  it  depended  so  much  on  circum- 
stances when  to  say  there  was  an  excess  or  not  of  circulation.  There  were  occa- 
sions when  what  was  called  a  run  on  the  Bank  might  bo  arrested  in  its  injurious 
effects  by  an  increase  of  the  issues.  There  were  other  occasions  when  such  a  state 
of  things  demanded  a  curtailment.  In  the  year  1797,  when  a  nm  was  made  en  the 
Bank,  but  when  the  exchanges  were  favourahle  and  the  price  of  gold  had  not  risen, 
it  was  proved  that  an  extension  of  issues  might  perhaps,  by  restoring  confidence, 
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have  rendered  the  original  restriction  unnecessary ;  and  prevented  the  evil  results 
of  tlie  existing  panic.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  run  was  the  effect  of  unfavourable 
exchanges  and  the  consequent  rise  in  the  price  of  gold,  the  alarm  must  be  met  bv  a 
reduction  of  the  issues.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible  to  prescribe  any  specific  limfta- 
tiou  of  issues  to  be  brought  into  operation  at  any  period,  how  remote  soever.  The 
quantity  of  circulation,  which  was  demanded  in  a  time  of  confidence,  varied  so  ma- 
terially from  the  amount  which  a  period  of  despondency  reauired,  that  the  house  must 
feel  the  absolute  incapability  of  fixing  on  any  circumscribed  amount.  It  was  im- 
possible to  advert  to  the  evidence  taken  before  the  committees  without  being  im- 
pressed with  that  conviction.  The  fourth  alternative  that  remained  to  the  committee 
was  that  which  had  been  adopted,  and  which  was  disclosed  in  the  resolutions  that 
he  had  the  honour  to  lay  on  the  table  of  that  House.  It  proceeded  on  the  principle 
that  the  Bank  should  regulate  its  issues  by  the  price  of  gold ;  the  same  principle,  be 
it  recollected,  on  which  the  Bank  of  England  had  uniformly  acted,  previously  to  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  it  in  1797.  The  House  would  direct  its  attention  to  the 
state  of  things  under  which  the  committee  commenced  their  labours.  They  found 
the  Bank  in  the  act  of  paying  a  certain  description  of  its  notes  in  cash — with  the 
amount  of  treasure  in  its  possession  considerably  lowered.  Gold,  which  they  were 
bound  to  give  in  payment  of  their  notes  at  the  rate  of  £3  ITs.  lOid.  was  increased 
to  £4  \s. — The  Bank  was  in  advance  to  government  to  a  considerable  amount : 
which  advance  could  not  be  immediately  repaid,  without  producing  material  disad- 
vantages to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country,  under  those  circumstances, 
therefore,  the  Committee  conceived  it  expedient  to  postpone,  to  a  period  more  re- 
mote than  he  believed  any  man  when  the  question  was  first  introduced  had  at  all 
contemplated,  the  return  to  cash  payments  according  to  the  ancient  standard.  That 
period  was  fixed  at  four  years  from  the  present  time.  But  at  the  same  time  that  they 
deemed  such  a  postponement,  under  exbting  circumstances,  necessary,  they  felt  it 
also  their  duty  to  provide  that  such  measures  should  in  the  interval  be  taken  by  the 
Bank,  as  would  secure  them  from  farther  disappointment,  and  convince  the  public 
that  they  were  in  earnest.  It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  enter  particularly  into 
the  details  of  those  resolutions — they  were  in  the  possession  of  every  member  of  that 
House,  and  had,  no  doubt,  been  fully  considered.  As  he  before  stated,  those  resolu- 
tions declared  the  necessity  of  the  Bank^s  conforming  its  issues  to  the  prices  of  gold. 
It  was  true,  that  they  required  of  the  Bank  to  be  prepared  for  the  payment  of  its 
notes  at  the  rate  of  the  Mint  price,  on  the  expiration  of  two  years,  but  under  modi- 
fications which  would  render  necessary  a  less  amount  of  treasure  to  be  disbursed 
by  the  bank,  than  if  the  restriction  were  completely  removed  at  that  period.  The 
demand  for  treasure  might  be  considered  to  consist  of  what  was  wanting  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  country ;  of  what  individuals,  from  motives  of  caprice  or  curiosity, 
might  require,  or  of  what  speculators  might  demand  with  a  view  of  making  a  profit 
by  the  exportation.  It  was  proposed  then  to  secure  the  Bank  for  that  period  from 
any  other  description  of  demana,  except  that  which  might  be  made  upon  it  for  the 
purposes  of  exportation.  Taking  for  granted  that  the  whole  of  the  proposed  plan 
was  fully  understood  by  every  gentleman  in  the  House,  he  should  not  go  raoro  at 
length  into  its  details,  but  next  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  objections  that 
were  raised  against  it.  As  a  part  of  the  plan  and  preliminary  to  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments,  the  committee  recommended  that  a  portion  of  the  advances  of  the 
Bank  to  the  government  be  repaid.  That  recommendation  had  been  made  the  source 
of  a  general  alarm — of  an  alarm  which  he  could  not  but  consider  wholly  devoid  of 
any  reasonable  foundation.  It  had  been  said  that,  if  the  ten  millions  which  had 
been  advanced  by  the' Bank  to  government  were  forthwith  repaid,  an  abstraction  to 
that  amount  from  the  circulating  medium  must  be  fraught  with  injury  to  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  the  country.  How  such  an  inference  could  be  formed,  or  such 
an  apprehension  gain  ground,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand.  It  certainly  was  not 
in  the  remotest  degree  justified  by  the  suggestions  of  the  committee.  What  t!jey 
recommended  was,  a  gradual  repayment,  and  not,  as  had  been  stated,  an  immediate 
and  complete  discharge  of  the  advances.  He  must  however  say,  that  tlic  amount 
of  those  advances  required  by  the  Bank  to  be  repaid  was  much  greater  than  had 
been  expected.  He  must  own  he  did  not  think  a  repayment  to  that  amount  nee  nj- 
6ary,  the  whole  amount  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  Bank  to  proceed  on  the  n  >w 
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jiystem  Id  1S20.  The  committee,  however,  recommended  it,  because  the  Bank  re- 
quired it.  They  wished  no  obstacle  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  resumption  of  a  metallic 
standard,  and  agreed  in  the  recommendation,  as  the  Bank  insisted  upon  its  necessity. 
At  the  time  of  making  their  report,  therefore,  the  committee,  though  not  feeding  the 
necessity  of  a  repayment  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions,  complied  with  the  demand 
of  the  Bank,  and  recommended  ns  a  preliminary,  that  such  a  sum  should  be  gradu- 
ally repaid.  On  other  grounds,  he  confessed  he  now  felt  that  it  was  expedient 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  those  advances  shoidd  be  repaid.  It  was  impossible 
to  revert  to  the  nature  of  the  communication  of  the  Bank,  under  date  the  20th  of 
May,  and  which  was  on  the  table  of  that  House,  without  feeling  that  the  moment 
has  arrived,  when  the  nature  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  government  and 
the  Bank  should  be  changed.  Parliament  was  bound,  ai^er  such  a  statement,  not 
to  lose  a  slnffle  hour,  without  recurring  to  those  means  which  would  have  the  efket 
of  limiting  the  directors  of  the  Bank  to  those  considerations  which  originally  em- 
braced the  sphere  of  their  duties.  One  paragraph  of  that  communication  he  begged 
leave  to  read. 

"  Under  these  impressions  the  directors  of  the  Bank  think  it  right  to  observe  to 
his  Majesty's  ministers,  that  being  engaged  to  pay  on  demand  their  notes  in  statut- 
able coin,  at  the  Mint  price  of  £S  173,  lO^d.  per  ounce,  they  ought  to  be  the  last 
persons  who  should  object  to  any  measure  calculated  to  effect  that  end  ;  but  as  it  is 
incumbent  on  them  to  consider  the  effect  of  any  measure  to  be  adopted,  as  operating 
on  the  general  issue  of  their  notes,  by  which  all  the  private  banks  are  regulated, 
and  of  which  the  whole  currency,  exclusive  of  the  notes  of  private  bankers,  is  com- 
posed, they  feel  themselves  obliged,  by  the  new  situation  in  which  they  have  been 
placed  by  the  Restriction  Act  of  1797,  to  bear  in  mind  not  less  their  duties  to  the 
establishment  over  which  they  preside,  than  their  duties  to  the  community  at  large, 
whose  interests  in  a  pecuniary  and  commercial  relation  have,  in  a  great  degte^^  been 
confided  to  their  discretion." 

In  reading  that  paragraph  he  preferred  no  complaint — ^he  disclaimed  any  imputa- 
tion against  the  Bank,  but  he  dwelt  upon  it,  because  it  contained  a  melaneholy 
truth,  and  because  it  naturally  brought  home  to  the  feelings  of  that  House  theknow<* 
ledge  of  the  situation  in  which,  from  their  own  proceedings,  they  were  placed.  When 
he  reflected  on  the  great  object  to  which,  at  the  rera  of  the  Revolution,  the  Bank  of 
England  was  subservient,  he  could  not  think  of  such  an  institution  without  feelings 
of  the  sincerest  acknowledgment.  For  the  directors  individually  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  entertain  anything  but  great  respect ;  but  they,  as  a  public  body,  must 
not  be  surprised  to  have  their  official  conauct  questioned,  and  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  at  least  doubt  whether  that  was  the  institution,  to  the  discretion 
of  whose  directors  were  or  ought  to  be  confided  the  pecuniary  and  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  British  community.  Whatever  were  their  opinions,  it  was  now  the 
proper  moment  to  relieve  them  from  the  duty  of  attending  to  such  concerns.  The 
fault  was  not  in  the  Bank,  but  in  themselves.  It  waa  the  result  of  the  course  that 
had  been  followed.  That  House  had  too  long  transferred  its  powers.  On  them 
devolved  the  duty  to  attend  to  the  pecuniary  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country. 
In  place,  therefore,  of  casting  any  blame  upon  the  Bank,  let  that  House  re-trace  its 
steps,  and  by  efficient  exertions  re-assume  its  duties,  and  absolve  the  Bank  from  so 
incompatible  an  obligation.  Let  it  recover  the  authority  which  it  had  so  long  ab- 
dicated. Reverting  to  the  repayment  of  the  ten  millions  to  the  Bank,  he  could  not 
conceive  that  such  an  amount  of  repajrment  was  necessary,  unless  the  Bank  perse- 
vered in  demanding  it.  But  supposing  that  that  repayment  were  to  be  made  to  its 
fullest  extent,  what  might  be  considered  its  probable  consequences?  Supposing  that 
for  the  next  two  years  those  advances  were  to  be  gradually  discharged,  at  the  rate 
of  4  or  £500,000  monthly,  what  could  prevent  the  Bank  from  meeting  its  obliga- 
tions in  February,  1820,  at  the  market  price  of  the  present  day?  He  mer.nt  of  the 
day  when  the  report  was  made;  for  it  was  now  somewhat  lower.  Why  should  such 
a  gradual  repayment  lead  to  the  contraction  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank  ?  Might  not, 
of  the  half  million,  one  half  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  bullion,  and  the  other 
half  in  the  extension  of  its  issues  ?  He  could  see  no  necessitv  for  the  Bank  being 
obliged  to  contract  them.  He  implored  the  House  not  to  be  led  awav  by  any  cla« 
monr  that  might  be  excited  on  that  head.    Let  Aoy  nuia  read  ^  evidence  in  the 
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Appendix  to  the  Report  with  diligence,  and  he  must  be  satisfied  that  no  such  effeots 
would  necessarily  follow.  He  would  go  &rther,  and  endeavour  to  show  that  the 
result  of  the  resolutions  which  he  should  propose  would  be  found  consistent  with  an 
increase  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank.  It  was  said  by  those  who  disapproved  of  the 
proposed  plan,  that  the  Bank  must  contract  their  issues,  if  compelled  to  regulatd 
them  bj  the  price  of  gold.  If  that  argument  had  force,  it  went  farther  perhaps  than 
its  advocates  wished.  It  was  an  argument  against  resuming  cash  payments  at  all ) 
for  if  it  could  be  considered  an  argument  against  a  regulation  by  the  market  price 
of  £4  Is,  it  was  equally  an  argument  against  a  regulation  by  the  Mint  price  of 
£3  I7s,  lOid,  The  mere  obligation  of  the  Bank  to  attend  to  this  regulation  of 
their  issues  when  the  payment  of  their  notes  was  to  be  made  in  bars  or  Ingots  (let 
them  be  called  by  which  name  the  House  pleased)  made  no  difference.  Let  thtf 
House  remember  what  the  Bank  were  enabled  to  do  when  they  were  compelled  to 
pay  in  specie.  From  1774  to  1797,  they  did  that,  to  which  now  the  objection  was 
made— auriog  that  period,  they  conformed  their  issues  to  the  price  of  gold ;  and  he 
challenged  any  man  to  produce  an  instance,  during  that  period,  when  the  price  of 
gold  exceeded  X3  17s,  6d, — Thus,  as  long  as  the  Bank  conformed  to  the  practice 
of  thus  regulating  their  issues^  they  found  no  difficulty,  and  the  price  of  gold  never 
increased.  At  that  period,  the  holder  of  Bank  notes,  say  to  the  amount  of  £250, 
had  a  right  to  demand  of  the  Bank  five  pounds,  or  sixty  ounces  of  gold  bullion,  im- 
pressed with  a  stamp.  Each  pound  of  gold  the  Mint  was  enjoined  by  its  indentures 
to  divide  into  44^  guineas.  Notwithstanding  the  prohibitory  law?,  everybody  knew 
g^ld  was  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  whenever  there  occurred  such  a  variation  in  if 9 
price  as  to  afford  a  temptation  to  the  capitalist  or  speculator.  It  was  next  said,  that 
the  price  of  gold  had  varied  considerably  since  the  period  of  the  restriction ;  that  it 
rose  from  the  Mint  price  to  £5  2s, ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  a  standard,  which, 
from  its  variation,  could  not  be  depended  upon.  In  that  argument  there  was  a  fal- 
lacy. We  did  not  in  that  period  want  gola ;  we  had  another  substitute,  and  gold, 
it  was  to  be  recollected,  was  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  that  substitute.  Let  not 
the  House  suffer  itself  to  be  led  away  by  any  calculation  to  mistake  the  price  fbr  the 
rmlue.  When  people  talked  of  gold  rising  in  price,  were  they  prepared  to  show  that 
it  had  risen  in  intrinsic  value  ?  Let  them  not  talk  of  its  price  in  paper,  but  in  any 
other  commodity  of  a  real  and  fixed  value.  Did  a  given  quantity  of  gold  at  pre- 
sent command  any  more  com,  or  any  more  silver,  than  it  would  have  done  fifty  years 
ago  ?  When  he  said  com,  he  of  course  well  knew  that  that  article  was  subject  to  the 
fiuctuations  of  seasons ;  but,  setting  apart  that  consideration,  he  repeated,  that  gold 
did  not,  within  the  period  alhided  to,  to  show  its  increased  price,  command  more  of 
any  fixed  commodity  than  In  former  times.  So  far  from  that  being  the  case,  it  positiyely 
commanded  less  than  it  formerly  did— and  on  this  account,  because  they  had  found 
a  substitute  for  gold,  and,  beyond  that,  because  they  had  a  greater  stock  of  that 
metal,  and,  consequently,  its  value  was  less  than  it  was  fifty  vears  a^.  But  next  it 
was  stated,  that  its  price  was  raised  by  taxation.  That  was  disproved  byexperiencey 
as  it  had  been  found  that  gold  was  high  when  taxation  was  low,  and  vice  versa. 
When  they  spoke  of  forty  or  fifty  millions  of  revenue,  it  was  to  be  recollected,  that 
the  pound  remained  the  standard ;  and  that  there  ooidd  be  oa  correspondent  varia- 
tion between  the  price  of  gold  and  the  increase  of  taxation. — There  was  another  oh- 
jection,  which,  at  first  view,  appeared  extremely  plausible.  It  proceeded  on  the 
principle,  that  a  great  increase  of  revenue  made  a  correspondent  increase  of  the  cir- 
culating medium  necessary.  That,  however  plausible,  was  not  a  just  inference.  He 
would  show  an  instance  in  our  history,  where  the  increase  of  circulation,  compared 
with  the  revenue,  had  varied  in  an  inverse  ratio.  He  would  take  the  two  periods 
of  1792  and  1809.  He  took  the  latter  year,  because  it  was  a  time  when  there  was 
no  complaint  of  a  deficiency  of  circulating  medium ;  indeed,  it  was  the  year  im- 
mediately before  the  appointment  of  the  bullion  committee,  when  there  prevailed 
an  opinion,  whether  rijht  or  wrong  it  was  not  then  necessary  to  argue,  that  there 
was  an  excess  of  it  If  then,  there  were  any  truth  in  the  argument  that  the  circula- 
ticg  medium  should  increase  with  the  trade,  taxation,  and  revenue,  it  should  have 
varied  directly  in  that  year.  The  fact  was,  however,  that  it  varied  inversely.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  the  late  Loid  Liverpool,  the  amount  of  gold  in  this 
ootintry  in  (bo  year  1792,  was  calculated  at  thirty  millions.  Taking  it»  howetw*  st 
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five  millions  less,  it,  with  the  eleven  millions  of  Bank  notes,  cave  a  circulating  me- 
dium of  thirty-six  millions.  At  that  period  the  interest  of  the  debt  was  nine  millions ; 
the  number  of  vessels  employed  in  commercial  concerns  was  10,000;  the  oflScial 
value  of  the  exports  was  computed  at  nineteen  millions.    In  1809  the  interest  of 
the  debt  was  thirty -one  millions ;  our  commercial  shipping  had  increased  threefold, 
and  the  official  value  of  the  exports  had  risen  one  half.    According,  then,  to  the 
theory  of  a  correspondent  increase  of  the  circulating  medium  with  the  trade,  revenue, 
and  debt,  there  ought  to  have  been  a  considerable  increase  of  the  circulating  medium 
in  1809  over  that  of  1792.     But  the  truth  was,  that  this  material  augmentation  in 
all  its  branches  was  provided  for  by  a  circulating  medium  of  nineteen  millions. 
Was  it  not,  therefore,  demonstratively  proved  that  such  a  theory  was  wrong.     It 
might  be  difficult  to  conjecture  hy  what  means  human  ingenuity  could  provide  faci- 
lities to  make  a  comparative  diminution  of  circulating  medium,  at  one  time,  answer 
for  three  times  the  quantity  of  transfers  that  it  comd  meet  under  former  circum- 
stances.    He  was  indebted  to  a  noble  earl  for  the  means  of  elucidating  that  part  of 
the  argument ;  he  himself  had  deserved  no  credit,  as  the  account  from  wmch  he 
should  read,  was  obtained  on  the  sugg^tion  of  that  noble  earl.     The  right  hon. 
gentleman  here  read  several  calculations  from  the  paper  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
the  ohject  of  which  was  to  show;  what  number  of  days  notes  of  various  denomina- 
tions remained  in  circulation  in  the  year  1818,  compared  with  the  time  that  notes  of 
the  same  denomination  remained  in  circulation  in  1792.  In  1792  the  average  num- 
ber of  days  that  the  £1000  note  remained  in  circulation,  was  twenty-two ;  in  1818, 
only  thirteen.    In  1792,  the  £10  note  remained  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  days  in 
circulation ;  and  in  1818,  only  a  hundred  and  forty-seven  days.     In  1792,  the  total 
amount  of  notes  of  every  denomination  issued  by  the  Bank  was  £74,817,000 ;  and 
in  1818,  £236,084,933.     The  Inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  comparative  state- 
ment was,  that  a  much  less  circuladon  was  necessary,  and  would  perform  transac- 
tions to  a  greater  amount,  at  one  time  than  at  another ;  and,  therefore,  that  the 
doctrine  against  which  he  was  arguing  was  absurd.    Amongst  the  various  proposi- 
tions which  had  been  advanced  on  the  subject,  was  one  which  at  first  appeared  very 
plausible,  and  was  made  by  those  who  admitted  the  advantage  of  reverting  to  a 
metallic  standard  of  value.    The  argument  they  used  was,  that  a  variable  standard 
exposed  the  country  to  great  danger ;  but  at  the  same  time,  as  we  had  now  been 
twenty-two  years  without  a  metallic  circulation,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  and 
hazardous  to  revert  to  the  ancient  system.  These  persons  maintained,  that  we  ought 
to  regulate  the  value  of  gold  by  the  market  price ;  and  their  plan  amounted  to  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  this — we  ought  to  extricate  ourselves  from  our  present  diffi- 
culties, by  depreciating  the  precious  metals.     They  proposed  that  the  bank  should 
regulate  the  payment  of  its  notes,  not  by  a  fixed  standard,  but  b^p  the  price  of  gold 
whatever  it  might  be.  In  other  words,  in  place  of  the  ancient  system  ofthe  country, 
by  whichpaper  was  placed  on  a  par  with  gold,  they  would  reduce  gold  to  a  par  with 
paper.    That  was  a  proposition  which  could  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  than  as  a 
fraud  on  the  public  creditor.  It  was  in  vain  to  think  that  such  a  course  would  lessen 
the  difficulties  of  the  question.    It  was  in  vain  to  think  that  foreign  nations  could 
bo  imposed  upon  by  such  a  deception,  or  that  in  their  dealings  with  us  they  would 
not  calculate  upon  the  depreciation.     The  result  could  only  be,  afler  having  incur- 
red the  imputation  of  fraud  on  the  public  creditor,  that  the  coin  would  be  debased. 
It  was  therefore  most  desirable  to  revert  to  the  ancient  standard  of  the  realm.    He 
felt  himself  bound  to  caution  the  House  against  all  arguments  in  support  of  a  course, 
which  though  fraudulent,  would  not  accomplish  its  own  objects,  while  it  aggravated 
present  difficulties.  Let  the  House  ho  assured,  that  every  deviation  from  the  anciciit 
practice  would,  hereafter,  on  the  least  appearance  of  public  embarrassment,  be 
quoted  as  a  precedent  for  a  more  extended  de[»arture  from  tliat  practice.     When 
future  suspensions  of  cash  payments  were  sought,  the  advocates  of  such  a  course 
would  refer  to  the  conduct  of  their  ancestors — they  would  panegyrize  the  principle 
on  which,  under  similar  difficulties,  they  acted — they  would  call  for  the  adoption  of 
the  same  principle;  and  conclude  because  the  price  of  gold  hod  still  farther  risen  in 
its  relation  to  paper,  that  the  principle  by  analogy  ought  to  be  extended.    Such 
would  be  the  inevitable  effects  of  adopting  the  proposition  to  which  he  had  adverted. 
'i'l  e  restoration  of  the  value  of  our  currency  was  always  a  striking  political  feature 
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10  the  history  of  the  country.  They  who  took  an  ioterest  in  disquisitions  of  that 
nature,  must  ha^e  recognised  the  solicitude  of  our  ablest  and  most  distinguished 
statesmen,  to  accomplish  that  salutary  object.  There  were,  however,  three  dbtinct 
periods  to  which  he  should  call  the  attention  of  that  House — ^periods  to  which  every 
man  must  look  with  feelings  of  admiration  and  delight ;  when  the  government,  not 
mbled  by  the  arguments  of  those  who  would  continue  the  abuse,  efiected  the  refor- 
mation of  the  coin  from  its  previous  debasement.  That  reformation  was  accomplished 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  William  III.,  all  periods  that  that 
House  must  ever  contemplate  with  pride  and  satisfaction.  They  were  periods  too 
of  great  difficulty— of  difficulties-  too  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  restoration  of  the 
standard  of  value,  much  more  than  any  the  country  bad  now  to  contend  with ;  but 
they  were  difficulties  which  the  sound  determination  of  these  monarchs  overcame, 
and  answered  the  arguments  of  those  who  counselled  otherwise,  by  the  beneficial 
results  of  the  conduct  they  pursued.  It  was,  when  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Wales, 
and  amidst  his  efforts  to  subdue  Scotland,  that  Edwiuti  I.  turned  his  attention  to  the 
reformation  of  the  coin  of  the  realm.  The  energy  with  which  that  monarch  followed 
up  his  purpose,  had  been  the  subject  of  praise  with  eyery  historian  of  those  times,  as 
presentmg  a  noble  instance  of  wisdom  and  public  spirit.  The  next  period  was  that 
of  Elizal^th,  under  circumstances  that  almost  repelled  such  an  efibrt.  On  her  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  she  found  the  coin  had  been  debased  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
four  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  reigns  of  her  predecessors,  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward 
VI.  Where  there  should  have  ^n  eleven  ounces  of  silver  there  were  only  three. 
The  effect  was  a  great  rise  of  prices,  and  a  considerable  commotion  throughout  the 
country.  lu  the  second  year  of  her  reign,  and  under  the  advice  of  her  minister 
Burleigh,  she  determined  to  restore  the  value.  There  were  not  wanting  persons 
who  counselled  her  against  such  an  attempt ;  wbo  reminded  her  of  the  deucate  na- 
ture of  such  an  object — who  talked  of  the  distracted  state  of  her  dominions-~of  the 
rivalry  of  foreign  nations — of  Ireland  being  in  a  state  of  approaching  rebellion — and 
Scotland  declanng  war : — who  observed  to  her  that  Rome,  Spain,  and  France  were 
declared  enemies  to  her  title  to  the  throne ;  yet  still  she  had  the  manliness  to  perse- 
vere, and,  following  the  admonition  of  Burleigh,  considered  all  those  difficulties  as 
obligations  on  her  to  proceed.  ^*  So  far,^*  said  that  able  minister,  *^  should  such  con- 
siderations be  from  deterring  your  msjesty  from  the  pursuit,  that  they  constitute  the 
motives  for  perseverance,  as  in  the  end  they  must  raise  and  establish  the  character  of 
the  country,  increase  the  attachment  of  your  majesty's  subjects,  and  command  the  re- 
spect even  of  your  enemies.*'  Such  a  conduct  was  the  proudest  eulogium  on  her  merits. 
In  the  learned  and  able  work  by  the  late  Lord  Liverpool,  it  was  observed,  that  it  had 
been  justly  commemorated  in  the  monumental  inscription  on  her  tomb.  That  monu- 
mental inscription  had  been  so  strongly  recalled  to  his  mind  by  a  recent  perusal  of 
the  eminent  writer  to  whom  he  had  just  alluded,  that  he  had  been  induced  to  review 
it.  After  enumerating  the  queen^s  various  titles  to  distinction,  it  concluded  thus — 
^'  OaJUa  domeUa,  Belgium  sustenium^  Pax  /tmdata,^^  But  above  all,  '*  Moneta  in 
Justwn  valorem  reducta,'*^  Having  ourselves  so  many  claims  to  praise  similar  to  those 
which  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  presented,  he  trusted  we  should  not  deprive  ourselves 
of  the  applause  which  was  so  justly  conferred  upon  her^ — that  '^  she  had  the  manli- 
ness to  reform  the  coin  of  her  kingdom.'*  The  glories  of  the  present  reign  fully 
equalled  hers,  except  in  the  last  particular ;  but  he  hoped  the  hour  was  near  at  hand, 
when  the  triumphant  parallel  would  be  completisd. 

It  was  unnecessary  to  revert  to  the  numerous  difficulties  with  which  King  William 
had  to  contend,  engaged  as  he  was  for  the  existence  of  the  liberties  of  England  and 
of  Europe.  Yet  when  he  had  to  struggle  for  those  great  objects,  and  for  the  stability 
of  his  own  throne,  in  the  year  169d,  he  determined  to  recover  the  ancient  value  of 
the  coinage,  considerably  debased  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  did  so,  though 
opposed  by  a  powerful  party,  whose  motives  proceeded  from  the  spirit  of  opposition 
alone.  And  here  he  had  to  contrast  the  conduct  of  that  day  with  the  spirit  of  en- 
lightened patriotism  so  manifest  in  the  labours  of  those  who,  however  differing  on 
Other  questions,  disdained  to  introduce  party  feelings  in  the  investigation  of  the  ob- 
jects or  the  late  committees  of  that  and  the  other  house  of  parliament.  It  was  im- 
possible to  revert  to  the  manner  in  which  the  arguments  on  which,  at  the  Rcvolutioo, 
tlie  reformation  of  the  coinage  was  opposed,  without  being  struck  with  their  coinci- 
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donee  wHh  the  arguraenU  of  the  present  time.  The  House  had  only  to  look  to  tli# 
dUcussion  between  Mr.  Lowndes  and  Mr.  Locke,  to  see  how  analogous  the  objections 
that  were  then  urged  to  the  measure  were  to  the  objections  urged  at  the  present 
period.  It  was  contended  by  Mr  Lowndes  that  the  value  of  silver  had  increased  to 
6s,  3d.  an  ounce,  from  5$.  2rf.,  which  was  the  n^te  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — ^that 
the  former  was  a  period  of  barbarismi  on  which  no  precedent  could  be  founded— ,that 
France,  desirous  of  providing  a  metiiljic  currency,  had  made  great  importations  of 

coin that  it  was  not  the  quantity,  but  the  denomination,  that  g^TC  to  the  coinage 

its  value,  and  that  a  shilling  was  the  real  standard  of  value.  It  was  well  observed  by 
Mr.  Locke,  in  answer,  th«t  to  h%ve  value,  coin  naust  consist  of  a  certain  weight,  qua- 
lity, and  assay — that  the  Mint,  by  its  indentures,  were  bound  to  give  the  due  pro- 
portions of  each,  lie  maintained  that  the  pound  weight  of  silver  was  the  standard 
of  value,  smd  that  the  coin  was  depreciated,  and  not  the  bullion  raised.  The  preseal 
value  of  silver  he  affirmed  to  be  as  formerly,  5s.  2if.,  and  therefi^  not  at  all  altered, 
except  in  comparison  with  a  deteriorated  currency.  Silver  in  coin  was  the  same  la 
value  as  silver  in  bullion.  It  was  perfectly  true,  he  said,  that  an  ounce  of  silver, 
whicli  the  mint  regulatbns  determined  to  be  only  68,  2d,  in  value,  h^  nsen  to 


originally  coined,  together  with  2^.,  and  I  will  with  that  sum  porehase  ibr  you  an 
ounce  of  silver  for  which  you  now  pay  6«.  Qd,'^  Mr.  Locke  had  no  abstract  idea  of 
a  shiUinff,  or  of  a  ttandupd  of  value,  as  detached  from  something  substantial  and  tan*- 
gible.  In  reverting  to  these  discusaiona,  he  (Mr.  Peel)  was  naturally  renunded  of 
another  discussion  which  took  place  at  the  same  period.  He  alluded  to  the  diffienl* 
ties  which  Martinus  Scriblerus  was  represented  to  have  felt,  in  the  amusing  work 
of  that  name,  in  following  the  metaphysioal  speculations  of  his  tutor,  Crambe.  Being 
asked  by  his  father  if  he  could  form  an  idea  <  f  a  nmversal  man,  he  replied,  that  he 
conceived  him  to  be  a  sort  of  "  knight  of  tho  .-vhire,  or  the  buigeas  of  a  eorporatian, 
who  represented  a  great  number  of  individuals;  but  that  he  eould  form  no  other  no- 
tion of  an  abstract  man.  To  puzsle  him  still  more,  his  fother  inquired,  **  if' he  could 
not  form  the  universal  idea  of  a  lord  mayor?**  To  which  he  replied,  *^  that  never 
having  seen  but  one  lord  mayor,  the  idea  of  that  lord  maycv  always  retnmed  to  his 
mind:  that  he  had  groat  difficulty  to  abstract  a  lord  mayor  from  his  for  gfown  and 
gold  chain ;  nay,  that  unfortunately  the  only  time  that  he  saw  a  lord  mayor,  be  was  en 
horseback,  and  that  the  horse  on  which  he  rode  not  a  little  diatui^ied  his  iraafinatteiD. 
*'  Upon  this,"  said  the  history,  *•*  Crambe  (like  aoottor  Mr.  Lowndes,  or  those  wh« 
eould  form  an  abstract  idea  of  a  pound  sterling)  swore  diat  he  could  ftame  a  coneep* 
tion  of  a  lord  mayor,  not  only  without  his  horse,  gown,  and  geld  chain,  bnt  even  with- 
out stature,  feature,  eolour,  hands,  head,  foet,  or  body,  which  he  supposed  was  the 
abstract  idea  of  a  lord  mayor.'*  Mr.  Locke,  unfortunately,  was  not  so  penetrating.  Ue 
oould  frame  no  conception  of  an  abstract  standard  of  value,  without  reforenoe  to  an 
existing  substanee ;  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  vulgar  idea,  that  a 
pound  was  a  certain  quantity  of  metal  of  a  given  weight  and  fineness.  At  the  time 
of  the  new  coinage,  at  the  period  to  which  he  had  just  alluded,  prejudices  in  theory, 
and  misconceptions  in  reasoning,  were  not  only  to  be  encountered,  but  the  greatest 
financial  and  political  difficulties  were  to  he  overoome.  When  King  William  pro- 
ceeded to  reform  the  standard,  he  had,  at  the  moment  when  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer (Mr.  Montague)  was  compelled  to  borrow,  under  eveiy  disconraffement,  five 
millions  for  the  wants  of  the  state,  to  encounter  an  expense  of  three  milhons,  which 
the  new  coinage  would  cost.  The  reasons  against  calling  in  the  deteriorated  c\ir- 
renoy,  for  the  purpose  of  a  recoinage,  were,  that  at  that  time  a  war  raged,  which  re- 
quired the  undiviaed  exertbns  of  the  country ;  that  the  public  resources  should  not 
at  such  a  time  be  wasted  on  an  unnecessary  object,  or  a  doubtful  experiment ;  that 
the  expenses  incurred  would  be  more  than  the  nation  at  such  a  period  eonid  bear,  and 
that  its  discontents  might  be  excited  by  fresh  grievanees  to  acts  of  rebellion.  The 
enemies  of  this  expedient  moreover  argpfied,  that,  »honld  the  silver  coin  be  called  in, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  war  abroad,  or  to  proseonte  foreign  trade,  in<» 
asrouch  as  the  merchant  could  not  pay  hid  bills  of  exchange,  nor  the  soldier  receive 
hb  subsistence.  The  main  arguments  opposed  to  the  proj^t,  as  well  as  those  which 
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were  offered  to  eocourage  tbat  monarch  in  his  determination,  were  so  ably  stated  by 
the  historian,  that  he  begged  leave  to  read  them  to  the  House.  The  arguments  used 
in  reply  by  Mr.  Montagiie,  as  stated  by  the  historiani  were,  that  the  existing  system 
was  a  disease  which  increased  daily,  and  would,  if  not  remedied,  strij^e  such  root  as 
to  affect  the  vital  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  inevitably  overthrow  it ;  that  the 
enemies  of  this  country  would  feel  intimidated  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure,  and 
would  be  inclined  to  offer  a  peace  on  more  honourable  terms  than  could  otherwise 
be  expected  from  them ;  when  they  found  that  this  country  had  the  finnness  to  amend 
it5  depreciated  currency,  even  amidst  all  the  dangers  with  which  it  was  surrounded ; 
and  oa  which  they  reckoned  as  a  means  of  e^cting  its  ruin ;  that  they  would  also  hold 
the  wisdom  of  a  parliament  who  advised  such  a  measure,  in  his/her  estimation  than 
they  otherwise  could  do ;  and  in  a  word,  tbat  their  respect  for  a  eountry  which,  so 
placed,  could  surmount  so  many  difficulties,  would  be  greatly  increased,  fortunately 
for  the  country  those  arguments  prevailed,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  obstructions  thrown 
in  its  way,  the  coinage  of  the  couutry  was  established  on  a  fair  and  permanent  foot- 
ing. He  would  ask,  if  there  were  anything  in  the  present  state  of  the  country  that 
could  be  urged  against  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure,  with  more  force  than  the 
arguments  he  had  just  cited  had  been  at  the  period  alluded  to  ?  Was  there  anything 
tbat  could  be  brought  forward  to  induce  parliament  to  postpone  any  attempt  to 
estaUbb  a  permanent  standard  of  value  in  the  country  ?  Jie  felt  surprised  when  he 
heard  it  urged  that  this  country  was  indebted  for  all  its  glory  and  all  its  military  honours 
to  an  inconvertible  paper  currency.  Was  it  not  in  the  recollection  of  the  House,  that 
this  country  had  enjoyed  its  full  share  of  prosperity  and  of  military  glory  before  the 
year  1797;  before  we  were  blessed  with  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  ?  It  was 
urged  that  we  were  differently  situated  from  other  countries,  with  respeot  to  our 
paper  currency.  He  admitted  this ;  but  it  roust  not  be  forgotten,  that  there  were 
other  circumstances  which  rendered  the  situation  of  this  country  di^rent  from 
others.  The  House  should  recollect,  that  in  all  the  efibrts  which  ^e  had  been  called 
upon  to  make,  England  had  preserved  her  faith  inviolate.  This  feelie^  it  was  that 
prevented  her  firom  taxing  the  funded  property  of  foreigners.  This  upright  conduct 
it  was  that  cheered  the  country  iq  the  hour  of  danger,  and  caused  her  to  exult  in  the 
hour  of  victory,  from  a  feeling  that  her  dangers  had  been  surmounted,  and  her  vic- 
tories gained  without  the  slightest  violation  of  her  honour.  This  feeling  it  was  that 
supported  the  country  in  that  dark  and  dismal  voyage  through  which  she  bad  gone; 
and  now  that  they  had  reached  the  other  shore  in  safety,  let  them  not  abandon  the 
great  principle  wkieh  had  been  instrumental  to  their  safety:  let  them  not  discard 
the  guide  by  which  we  were  led  and  protected.  iM  them  adhere  to  that  good  faith 
in  time  of  peace,  and  towards  the  public  creditor,  which  they  liad  practised  in  war, 
and  towards  the  foreigners  whose  country  was  at  war  with  then).  I^et  them  recol- 
lect that  the  fluctuations  of  price  which  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  occasioned, 
were  injurious  to  the  labourer,  who  found  no  compensation  in  the  rise  of  his  wages 
at  one  time  for  the  evils  inflicted  by  a  depression  at  another.  Every  consideration 
of  sound  policy,  and  every  obligation  of  strict  justice,  should  induce  them  to  restore 
the  ancient  and  permanent  standard  of  value.  He  had  thus  discharged  his  duty  in 
bringing  the  resolutions  recommended  by  the  committee  of  which  he  was  a  member 
before  the  House,  and  he  was  afraid  he  had  occupied  its  indulgent  attention  too  long. 
He  was  aware  that  there  were  various  other  topics  to  which  he  had  not  adverted, 
and  to  which  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  advert.  But  there  were  two  points 
vrhich  he  could  not  sit  down  without  taking  some  notice  of.  The  first  of  these  vvas 
the  effect  attributed  by  a  noble  lord  in  another  place  to  the  mint  regulations  in  rais- 
ing the  price  of  gold,  and  rendering  the  exchanges  unfavourable.  I'o  the  examina- 
tion of  that  opinion  he  had  given  the  maturest  eonsideration  of  which  his  mind  was 
capable ;  and  the  residt  was,  that  he  thought  the  objections  urged  against  those  re- 
gulations were  without  any  solid  foundation.  By  the  present  mint  regulations,  a 
pound  of  silver  was  certainly  coined  into  66,  instead  of  62  pieces  called  shillinga,  and 
of  those  pieces  four  were  withheld  by  the  mint  as  a  seignorage ;  but  this  he  con- 
ceived was  calculated  to  repress,  rather  than  encourage  a  great  circulation  of  silver. 
Silver  was  merely  a  money  of  convenience  for  small  sums,  not  coined  like  gold  at 
the  pleasure  of  individuals  who  brought  it  to  the  mint,  and  without  loss,  but  corned 
by  order  of  the  government.    Its  depreciation  therelbre  could  not  afiect  the  price  of 
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gold,  or  drive  it  from  circulation.  When  he  recollected  that  from  1773  to  1797,  a 
more  deteriorated  silver  currency  existed,  and  that  that  currency  was  then  a  legal 
tender  for  £25  instead  of  40«.,  as  now,  without  at  all  affecting  the  price  of  gold,  he 
thought  he  might  quote  experience  in  support  of  his  argument  against  the  theory 
of  the  noble  peer.  Indeed,  he  was  convinced  that  the  disappearance  of  ^Id  could 
be  fully  accounted  for  in  another  way,  and  that  the  Mint  regulations  had  no  effect 
in  driving  it  out  of  the  market.  The  second  point  which  he  understood  was  to  be 
objected  to  the  present  measure  was,  the  proposal  of  a  plan  to  compel  the  Bank, 
intermediately  between  the  present  time  and  the  period  mentioned  in  the  report^  in 
order  to  prevent  any  material  fluctuation  in  the  rates  of  exchange  between  this  and 
foreign  countries  to  deliver  for  their  notes  bullion  in  quantities  not  less  than  60 
ounces,  at  the  market  price.  He  warned  the  House  against  the  adoption  of  a  mea- 
sure so  fatal — a  measure  fraught  with  destruction  to  the  ends  to  be  attained — ^a  plan 
which  would  reduce  eold  to  the  standard  of  paper,  instead  of  advancing  paper  to  the 
standard  of  gold,  which  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  interminable  continuance,  the 
total  adoption  of  a  paper  medium,  and  only  multiply  ad  infinitum  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  question  was  at  present  surrounded. 

He  had  now  brought  his  observations  to  a  close.  He  felt  indebted  to  the  House 
for  the  attention  with  which  he  had  been  heard;  he  had  previously  entertained 
opinions  different  from  those  he  now  advanced,  btit  he  trusted  that  he  had  main- 
tained those  opinions  as  independently  and  as  consistently  as  he  now  did  those  he 
advanced  at  present.  Many  other  difficulties  presented  themselves  to  him  on  dis- 
cussing this  question ;  among  them  was  one  which  it  pained  him  to  observe,  and  that 
was  the  necessity  he  felt  of  opposing  himself  to  an  authority  to  which  he  always  had 
bowed,  and  he  hoped  always  should  bow  with  deference;  but  here  he  had  a  great 
public  duty  imposed  upon  him,  and  from  that  duty  he  would  not  shrink,  whatever 
might  be  his  private  feelings.  In  turning  his  mind  to  this  question,  he  had  attended 
much  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  committee ;  by  that  evidence  he  had  been 
guided  in  a  great  degree.  He  did  not  mean  the  evidence  of  mere  theoretical  men, 
but  of  men  of  practice,  and  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  from  that  evidence  he  drew  the  conclusion,  that  we  ought  to  return  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  ancient  and  permanent  standard  of  value.  ]brom  the  nature 
of  that  evidence,  and  of  the  other  information  he  had  received,  he  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  state,  candidly  and  honestly,  that  he  was  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  regard- 
ing our  currency  which  he  had  once  opposed. 

The  first  resolution,  namely,  **  That  it  is  expedient  to  continue  the  restriction  on 

Eayments  in  cash  by  the  Bank  of  England  beyond  the  time  to  which  it  is  at  present 
mited  by  law,"  was  agreed  to. 

The  second  resolution,  namely,  **  That  it  is  expedient  that  a  definite  period  should 
be  fixed  for  the  termination  of  the  restriction  on  cash  payments;  and  that  prepara- 
tory measures  should  be  taken,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  and  ensure,  on  the  arrival  of 
that  period,  the  payment  of  the  promissory  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  the 
legal  coin  of  the  realm,**  was  agreed  to. 

The  third  resolution,  namely,  "  That  in  order  to  give  to  the  Bank  a  greater  control 
over  the  issues  of  their  notes  than  they  at  present  possess,  provision  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  gradual  repayment  to  the  Bank  of  the  sum  of  £10,000,000;  being  part  of 
the  sum  due  to  the  Bank,  on  account  of  advances  made  by  them  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  exchequer-bills  under  the  authority  of  acts 
of  the  legislature,"  was  agreed  to. 

Upon  the  fourth  resolution  being  read,  namely,  ^*  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide,  by 
law,  that  from  the  1st  of  February,  1820,  the  Bank  shall  be  liable  to  dcdiver,  on  de- 
mand, gold  of  standard  fineness,  having  been  assayed  and  stamped  at  his  Miyesty^s 
Mint,  a  quantity  of  not  less  than  60  ounces  being  required  in  exchange  for  such  an 
amount  of  notes  of  the  Bank  as  shall  be  equal  to  the  value  of  the  gold  so  required, 
at  the  rate  of  je4  Is.  per  ounce,** — 

Mr.  Elltce  said,  he  concurred  with  the  first  three  resolutions;  but,  objecting  to 
the  fourth,  he  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  as  omendment*^  :— 

1.  Leaving  out  nil  the  words  after  ''that*'  in  the  fourth  resolution,  to  <;ubstitute 
the  following  : — **  it  is  expedient  to  order  by  law,  tl  at  tite  .*Mn)  ori:i0,000,0C0  of 
the  Bank  advances  to  government  be  ropaid  by  monthly  in^tnlmpnts  of  i^^OO.OOCT. 


beginning 
be  repu<i.' 
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with  the  10th  of  June,  and  that  no  intennission  take  place  till  the  whole 
be  repucT.** 

2.  *^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  Bank  ought  not  to  advance  any 
money  to  goTernment  on  exchequer-bills,  or  treasury-bills,  beyond  the  present  sum 
advanced  by  them,  or  beyond  the  sum  that  shall  remain  due  to  the  Bank  niter  the 
£10,000,000  are  reduced,  without  the  authority  of  parliament.*' 

3.  *'  That  the  Bank  have  it  in  its  option  to  pay  after  the  1st  of  May,  1821,  either 
in  legal  coin,  or  in  gold,  £S  17«.  lO^d.  per  oz.'' 

4.  ''  That  after  the  Ist  of  May,  1822,  the  Bank  pay  its  notee  in  the  legal  coin  of 
the  realm.** 

The  debate  was  adjourned  to 

Mat  25. 

Mr.  Eluce  having  withdrawn  his  amendments,  and  several  other  hon.  members 
having  expressed  their  sentiments, — 

Mb.  Pbbl  rose  to  reply.  He  said  he  was  not  desirous  to  trouble  the  House  with 
any  unnecessary  speeches,  and  was  too  anxious  to  carry  the  resoluUons,  to  trespass 
upon  the  indulgence  of  the  House  usually  granted  to  persons  in  his  situation.  On 
one  or  two  points  he  had  been  misunderstood ;  but  he  did  not  think  the  misconcep- 
tion of  sufficient  importance  to  waste  the  time  of  the  House  in  explanation.  He 
congratulated  the  committee  that  they  were  now  about  to  attain  the  object  which 
they  had  in  contemplation,  and  that  they  were  at  last  in  sight  of  the  eoal  mm  which 
they  had  started  two  and  twenty  years  ago.  He  sincerely  hoped,  that  the  difficul- 
ties which  some  had  anticipated  would  not  prove  so  great  as  their  apprehensions  had 
represented  them,  and  he  trusted  that  parliament  would  derive  from  their  recent 
experience  this  salutary  lesson — not  to  resort  again  to  any  variable  substitute  for 
the  ancient  standard  of  the  country.  Having  said  thus  much,  he  had  only  to  add  a 
proposition  calculated  to  render  the  seventh  resoludon  correspondent  with  the  fourth. 
The  amendment  was  merely  verbal,  but  it  was  necessary  because  it  would  appear 
from  the  present  wording  of  the  seventh  resolution,  that  it  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Bank  to  pay  in  gold  at  more  than  £S  Ids.  6d.,  provided  it  did  not  exceed 
£4  U.y  witlun  the  interval  between  the  1st  of  October  1820  and  the  1st  of  May 
1821.  To  obviate  this  error,  therefore,  he  proposed,  that  the  Bank  should  be  called 
upon  to  pay  in  that  interval  at  the  rate  of  £3  19<.  6d.,  or  at  some  sum  between 
that  and  £3  I7s.  10^. 

The  original  Resolutions  were  carried  without  a  dissentient  vmce. 

Mat  26. 

Mr.  Bbogdbh  brought  up  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  whole  Houso»  upon 
the  four  resolutions  above-roentionea,  with  the  five  following  in  addition  :— 

5.  "  That  from  the  1st  of  October,  1820,  the  Bank  shall  be  liable  to  deliver,  on 
demand,  gold  of  standard  fineness,  assayed  and  stamped  as  before  mentioned,  a 
quantity  of  not  less  than  sixty  ounces  being  required  in  exchange  for  such  an  amount 
of  notes  as  shall  be  equal  to  the  value  of  the  gold  so  required,  at  the  rate  of  £3 19#.  6tL 
per  ounce." 

6.  '^  That  from  the  1st  of  May,  1821,  the  Bank  shall  be  liable  to  deliver,  on  de- 
mand,  gold  of  standard  fineness,  assayed  and  stamped  as  before  mentioned,  a  quan- 
tity of  not  less  than  sixty  ounces  being  required  in  exchanffe  for  such  an  amount  of 
notes  as  shall  be  equal  in  value  to  the  gold  so  required,  at  tne  rate  of  £3  I7s,  10^. 
per  ounce." 

7.  ^'  That  the  Bank  may,  at  any  period  between  the  1st  of  February,  1820,  and 
the  1st  of  October,  1820,  undertake  to  deliver  gold  of  standard  fineness,  assayed  and 
stamped  as  before  mentioned,  at  any  rate  between  the  sums  of  £4  Is.  per  ounce  and 
£3  I9s.  Sd.  per  ounce ;  and  at  any  period  between  the  1st  of  October,  1820,  and 
the  1st  of  May,  1821,  at  any  rate  between  the  sums  of  £3  19«.  6d.  and  £3 17«.  lO^d. 
per  ounce ;  but  that  such  intermediate  rate  having  been  once  fixed  by  the  Bank, 
that  rate  shall  not  be  subsequently  increased." 

8.  *'  That  from  the  first  of  May,  1823,  the  Bank  shall  pay  its  notes,  on  demand, 
in  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm." 

9.  *'  That  it  b  expedient  to  repeal  the  laws,  prohibiting  the  melting  and  the  ex- 
portation of  the  coin  of  the  realm.** 
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The  fesolHttobB  -were  agreed  to  ^  and  a  bill  of  bilb  were  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Feel  and  the  Ohancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 


BANK  ADVANCES  BILL. 
JuKB  19)  1819. 

Wa,  Pftit  M^,  ^t  among  the  recomntendations  conhdned  m  the  Rejrort  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  af&irs  of  the  Bank,  there  remained  one  to  yMch  the 
House  had  not  yet  adverted.  It  was  a  recommendation,  however,  which  was  by  no 
means  of  minor  importance.  The  committee  recommended  that  parliament  should 
adopt  some  permanent  provision  for  defining  and  limiting  the  future  advances  made 
by  the  Bank  to  the  public,  and  for  bringing  those  advances  constantly  under  the 
superintendence  of  [mrliament.  It  was  a  bill  to  efiect  that  ol^t  that  he  should,  in 
conclusion,  move  f<Mr  leave  to  bring  in.  There  were  three  modes  in  which  the  pur* 
pose  might  be  accoBsplished— either  by  a  1<^w,  interdicting  the  Bank  from  mwng 
any  advances  at  all-^a  pmhibition  that  would  be  attended  with  great  public  ia- 
ooQveniedce  (  or  by  establishing  a  nominal  amount  to  which  the  advances  might  be 
ettended,  whieh  wouM  be  attended  with  the  disadvantage,  that  that  amount  might 
sometimes  be  too  small,  sometimes  loo  large  jfbr  the  necessity ;  or  thirdly,  by  the 
plan  which,  under  all  the  dreumstattces  of  the  case>  he  conceived  to  be  the  most 
ekpedieot  He  propos6d  to  enact,  that  the  B4nk  shbuld,  in  the  first  place,  be  pro* 
bibited  altogether  urom  making  any  advances  to  government ;  and  that,  whenever 
such  advances  were  deemed  deBirabie  by  government,  an  account  of  them  shonM  be 
submitted  to  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  its  authority.  This  course 
would  bring  the  whole  subject  <^  the  advimcee  from  the  Bank,  under  the  constant 
inspection  of  pariiament.  The  first  ckuse  of  his  bill  would  prohibit  the  Bank  of 
Bngland  from  making  any  advances  to  government  utilees  distinctly  authoriced  by 
paruament.  It  would  then  provide,  that  if  parliament  consider^  such  advances  de* 
sirallle,  and  authorized  them  by  a  specific  act,  either  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
o^  Che  ChanceUor  of  the  Excheouer,  should  mdre  a  written  application  to  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  for  the  requirea  advances,  which  af^licatioa,  and  their  answer  to  it, 
the  directors  should  enter  on  their  minutes.  The  next  clause  WouM  provide,  that 
the  written  application  so  made,  and  the  minutes  of  the  Bank,  stating  their  acquies- 
cence or  refusal,  should  be  laid  before  parliament,  thus  brincfing  the  whole  transac- 
tion under  its  cognizance.  There  was  another  point  to  which  the  bill  would  be 
directed.  Ite  should  propose  the  same  r^olaiions  respecting  the  purchase  of  ex- 
chequer  bills  by  the  Bank  as  he  proposed  with  reference  to  the  advances.  This  ap- 
peandd  to  him  to  be  the  most  natural  and  efiectnal  mode  of  establishing  a  pariiamen- 
t*ry  control  en  this  impertant  subjeet.  He  concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  estiiblish  regulations  for  the  purchase  of  government  securities  by  the 
Bank. 

Leave  viras  given  to  bring  in  the  bilL 


CfiARTTABLE  FOUNDATIONS  BttX. 
Jnim  29,  1819. 

Lord  Cistlereagh  hating  moved  the  third  reading  of  the  Charitable  Foundations 
BiH,  and  Mr,  Brougham  having  spoken  at  some  leneth  on  the  subject,^- 

Mb.  PslBh  said,  he  saw  so  many  gentlemen  around  him  much  better  qualified  than 
himself  Id  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  question,  that  he  should  be  verv  brief  In  his 
remarks  upon  it.  He  must,  however,  contend,  that  the  aivument  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  geotleman  with  respect  to  the  exemption  of  charitable  institutions  committed 
te  special  visitors,  was  by  no  means  conclusive;  for  he  could  see  no  reason  why  the 
will  of  the  founders  of  such  institutions  should  be  violated;  and  where  by  such  will 
individuals  holding  certain  offices  were  appointed  as  special  visitors,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  thehr  conduot  should  not  be  meddled  with,  nnwM  t{>eelalabttM  ir^re  shewn 
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to  hate  occurred.  But  how  came  it  that  the  hoti.  and  learned  gentlemaii  had  aet 
brought  forward  a  distinct  motion  with  respect  to  public  charities,  and  tbo  reporta^f 
the  two  committees  of  1816  and  1818  regarding  them,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
session  ?  So  much  wit  and  eloquence  had  been  displayed  npon  the  subject  of  theee 
charities  b^  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  and  ethers  oat  of  the  Houae,  that  he  Mt 
quite  unable  to  make  any  adec^uate  reply  to  such  exhibitions.  But  it  would  be  r,icol- 
lected,  that  upon  the  proposition  in  that  Houae  of  the  oommittee  of  inquiry  in  181^ 
it  was  never  mentioned  that  any  investigation  as  to  charities  of  this  nature  was  to  be 
referred  to  that  committee.  That  committee  bad,  indeed,  materially  exoeedei  the 
authority  with  which  it  was  invested.  He  was  as  ready  as  any  man  to  admit  the 
great  advantages  derived  to  the  House  and  the  country  ttotat  the  instittttioa  aad 
labours  of  committees,  but  he  mtist  protest  against  the  right  of  any  oonmittee  tm 
exceed  the  powers  granted,  or  the  instructions  given  to  it  by  that  House.  The  eon- 
mittee  of  1816  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  education  of  the  poor  in  theaMtro- 
polis,  and  into  the  "vrayin  which  the  children  of  paupers  found  in  ih%  streets  might 
be  best  disposed  of.  That,  indeed,  was  the  specified  object  of  the  hoa.  and  learaed 
gentleman  in  moving  for  the  appointment  of  that  committee;  Such,  tbeo,  being 
tne  object,  no  one  could  have  ever  contemplated  that  such  a  coounitlee  would  hatia 
undertaken  an  inquiry  into  the  great  sch<^tic  establishflients  of  the  ooontry.  Ne 
one,  for  instance,  expected  that  any  investigation  vrould  have  been  iastituted  by  thai 
committee  with  regard  to  Westminster  or  Eton.  It  might  be  esM^  that  aovM  words 
were  added,  upon  the  proposition  of  an  hon.  fHend  of  his,  to  the  instraoliOBe  orlgi* 
naliy  given  to  the  committee,  but  he  was  speaking  only  with  respect  lo  the  eoosti* 
tntion  of  the  committee  in  the  first  instance,  and  he  eentemled  that  a  very  wide  de- 
parture had  taken  place  from  that  constructton,  even  before  the  addition  of  thoaa 
words.  If  it  were  asked,  why  the  attention  of  parliament  had  not  been  called  to  the 
reports  of  the  committees  of  1816  and  1818,  especially  in  so  (hr  as  those  oeMKntttees 
had  exceeded  their  powers,  be  would  reply,  that  the  report  of  the  former  eommillee 
was  not  printed  for  some  time  after  the  terminatieti  of  the  session,  wtule  that  ef  tha 
latter  was  not  printed  until  after  the  dissolution.  But  if  it  had  been  etpeeted  that 
any  of  those  committees  were  to  exercise  the  power  of  inetitutiog  any  inquiry  with 
respect  to  the  universities,  it  was  impossibto  that  the  House  wmiM  not  have  iMBa 
more  particular  with  respect  to  the  constittitton  of  such  a  -committee.  He  mc—t  &• 
reflexion  upon  the  menmers  of  the  committee ;  but  it  aippeatred  that  a«MBg  ^kem. 
there  were  none  connected  with,  or  pecoHarfy  intetiested  about  the  untversitiea^  «ad 
had  the  House  contemj^ted  that  any  inquiry  reacting  those  umversilieB  was  to 
take  place  before  those  committees,  he  apprcAiended  that  some  ssch  gentlemeii  would 
have  been  selected  to  mix  with  them.  Bcft  to  enable  the  House  to  judge  of  the  eon- 
stitution  of  these  committees,  he  would  read  the  names  of  the  eommitiee  of  18i8; 
and  in  doing  so,  he  had  no  intention  of  imputing  the  lightest  ehsrge  ^tgahist  any 
of  them.  He  had  divided  them  into  three  Msts : — l4ie  individimls  who  wiere  gene- 
ratly  denominated  independent — those  who  usually  took  the  same  views  ofp^itiaB 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman — those  whose  opinions  nsadUy  t^oiiicided  wthih 
administradon.    Those  on  the  "ftrst  were — 

Mr.  Butterworth,  Mr.  Bankes,  Bvr  T.  Acland,  Mr.  Wilberforee,  and  Mr.  BMi^ 
toil.  On  the  second  were  Mr.  J.  SmitJh,  Mr.  J.  H.  Smyth,  Mr.  liamb,  Mr.  Warre, 
Mr.  !E.  Smith,  the  marquis  of  Tavistock,  Mr.  Abercroihbv.  Sir  J.  Maekiatoeh,  Mr. 
Brougham,  Sir  S.  Romilly,  Sh-  R.  Fewison,  Sir  H.  PtaTiell,  Sir  F.  Bmrdett,  Mr.  leu- 
net,  Mr.  Calcratft,  Mr.  Gordon,  and  Lord  Ossul^iton. 

Mr.  Brougham,  while  the  names  were  repeating,  requested  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  read  them  slowly,  that  he  might  be  able  to  take  them  down. 

Ma.  t^EKL  replied  that  he  understood  the  sarcasm,  but  as  it  didtiot  touoli  him,  he 
was  ready  to  comply. 

Mr.  Brougham  denied  that  he  meant  any  fhmg  saroastic;  it  was  neoessary  that 
he  should  be  furnished  with  the  names,  if  the  qirestion  wet«  made  to  depend  wpun 
the  political  propensities  of  the  individuals  bearing  them. 

Ma.  PjBEL  agdn  read  the  names  of  the  six  impartial  members,  and  of  the  seventeen 
who  usually  voted  with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  It  seemed  that  it  was  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  proposers  of  the  committee,  fhat  the  tmiversities'^  £ngUmd 
should  come  tmder  its  cognizance.    It  was  therefbre  to  be  eKpeotedihat  aemw-gen- 
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tlemen  would  have  been  named  upon  it,  connected  by  knowledge  and  interest  with 
those  e8tiU>lishmentg.    Three  individuals  had  been  selected  who  generally  voted  with 
ministers ;  and  on  them  it  seemed  was  to  rest  the  burden  of  protecting  the  rights  of 
the  two  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  and  who,  did  the  House  imagine,  had 
been  chosen  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman ;  selected  no  doubt  for  their  romantic 
attachment  to  those  great  and  venerable  institutions,  where  in  early  life  their  genius 
had  been  nurtured  by  the  beauties  of  classic  lore  ?    Who  were  the  Horatii  taken  from 
the  Roman  camp  to  be  the  favoured  champions  on  this  occasion  ? — Sir  James  Shaw,  Mr. 
Alderman  Atkms,  and  Sir  W.  Curtis.    Respectable,  most  respectable  individuals, 
certainly ;  but  perhaps  not  the  best  calculated,  from  the  early  attachments  of  educa- 
tion, to  perform  the  duty  to  which  they  were  appointed.     In  this  way  the  committee 
had  been  constituted.    fMr.  Brougham  suggested  that  other  members  were  added  to 
the  coDunittee.]    Mr.  reel  adnutted  this ;  but  observed,  that  he  had  correctly  stated 
the  committee,  as  it  was  originally  constituted.    From  time  to  time  other  members 
had  undoubtedly  been  addcS,  particularly  when  the  inquiry  was  extended  to  Scot- 
land ;  but  he  firmly  believed  that  he  had  mentioned  all  tne  hon.  gentlemen  who  had 
been  originallv  appointed. — Here  the  right  hon.  gentleman  commented  upon  the 
biU  brought  rorward  in  1818,  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  and 
upon  the  desire  of  that  committee,  that  dl  the  members  of  the  proposed  conunission 
should  be  nominated  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  conunittee,  and  not  appointed 
by  thb  Crown.    But  this  was  not  all ;  for  there  was  this  extraordinary  provision  in 
that  bill,  namely,  that  if  any  person  should  refuse  to  produce  any  document,  or  part 
of  a  document,  with  respect  to  charitable  institutions,  it  should  be  competent  to  any 
two  of  the  proposed  commissioners  to  commit  such  person  to  any  prison  in  the  king- 
dom, there  to  be  detained  without  bail  or  mainprise,  until  he  consented  to  the  pro- 
duction required.    Much  had  been  said  of  the  severity  of  confining  men  under  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act ;  and  no  doubt  such  confinement  could  only  be 
warranted  by  imperious  necessity.  But  if  parliament  were  so  jealous  of  investing  the 
established  authorities  of  the  country  with  the  power  of  depnving  the  subject  of  his 
Ebonty,  it  was  surely  its  duty  to  guard  against  the  grant  of  such  power  to  an  autho- 
rity  newly  constituted,  and  for  a  temporary  purpose.    It  vras,  indeed,  most  extraor- 
dinary to  propose,  that  two  of  those  commissioners  should  possess  the  power  of  sending 
a  man  from  I)evon  to  the  castle  of  Edinbui^gh,  if  he  refused  to  produce  anypart  of 
any  document  which  they  required  to  see  upon  the  subject  of  pubhc  charity.   The  pro- 
position of  the  committee,  however,  upon  tnis  subject  was  decidedly  rejected,  and  the 
bill  was  passed  with  modifications.    He  could  not  avoid  adverting  to  the  course  which 
the  oonmiittee  had  pursued  in  some  of  its  examinations,  particularhr  that  of  the  head 
of  St.  John^s  college,  Cambridge.  When  he  considered  the  objects  mr  which  the  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  and  the  character  of  the  individual  alluded  to,  he  certainly 
thought  that  that  matter  should  have  been  differently  entertained.  A  question  had  been 
put  to  that  respectable  individual,  as  visitor  of  a  school  in  the  north,  importing  such 
a  chai;^  as  ought  never  to  have  been  insinuated.    It  would,  indeed,  have  been  much 
better  if  that  question  had  been  omitted  altogether.    Then,  as  to  Uie  publication  of 
the  statutes  of  Eton  college,  he  condemned  that  proceeding  most  strongly,  because, 
by  the  rules  of  the  college,  those  statutes  were  forbidden  to  be  publish^.    But  this 
publication  was  the  more  exceptionable,  as  Dr.  Goodall  had  stated  before  the  com- 
mittee, that  the  ccpy  of  the  statutes  alluded  to,  which  that  committee  had  obtained 
from  the  British  Museum,  vras  exceedingly  imperfect.    "When  Dr.  Goodall  was 
called  upon  to  produce  the  statutes,  he  made  the  objection  that,  by  the  oaths  he  had 
taken,  and  by  the  will  of  the  founder,  he  was  precluded  from  so  producing  them. 
But  the  committee  thought  it  proper  to  procure  those  documents  from  another 
source ;  and  they  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  British  Museum,  desiring  to  be  fur- 
nished vrith  a  oopyof  them,  (it  being  understood  that  one  was  deposited  there,)  which 
thev  procured.    \^ir.  Brougham  here  manifested  some  symptoms  of  dissent.]    He 
nnderstood  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  say,  that  there  was  no  objection  to  the 
fbmishing  of  that  copy;  but  he  was  not  speaking  to  that  point.    He  vras  speaking 
to  the  question,  whetner  the  committee  wore  authorized  to  publish  to  the  world,  do- 
cuments which  particular  individuals  of  certdn  establishments  were  bound  to  retain 
in  their  own  possession,  by  their  own  oaths,  and  the  express  directions  of  the  founder. 
Here  he  vras  speaking  of  those  of  Eton  college,  as  well  of  those  which  were  given. 
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as  of  those  of  Winchester  college,  which  were  not  g^yen.  Now,  he  found  that  the 
rev.  P.  Hudson  heing  asked,  '*  Whether  the  statutes  of  Eton  were  open  for  puhUo 
inspection  ?"  answered  **  No;  it  was  not  permitted  that  they  should  be/'  The  next 
question  was»  *''  Had  they  CTor  been  printed  ?"  the  answer  was  **'  No ;  that  was  for- 
bidden.** Dr.  Groodall  was  asked,  ^*  Whether  he  had  ever  seen  Dr.  Huggett's  copy 
of  those  statutes  in  the  British  Museum  P"  He  replied  that  "  he  had ;  but  he  knew 
it  to  be  incomplete.**  When  they  were  informed  that  this  was  the  case,  the  original 
impropriety  of  publishing  them  at  all,  became  considerably  heightened.  K  the 
statutes  of  Eton  were  to  be  published  at  all,  surely  a  simple  unadorned  text  ought  to 
have  been  published.  But  it  so  happened,  that  in  the  published  c<^y  there  were  mar- 
ginal notes  attached,  calculated  to  give  any  thing  but  a  foir  or  just  construction,  and  to 
convey  an^  thing  but  a  fair  or  just  impression  with  regard  to  the  subjects  they  pur- 
ported to  illustrate;  and  yet  bearing  all  the  appearance  of  parliamentary  authority, 
and  consequently  csJculated  to  produce  an  undue  prc|judice  in  the  public  mind.  The 
statutes  were  pnnted  in  the  4th  report  They  were  in  Latin,  with  various  annota- 
tions. One  of  them  he  should  especially  notice.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  pro- 
ceeded to  read  a  passage  in  the  text,  and  the  annotation;  which,  he  observed,  was  a 
specimen  of  their  general  character.  The  latter  was  to  this  effect — '*  This  vioe- 
provosfs  book  is  tmit  generally  used  in  college  business;  no  argument  is  allowed 
upon  it,  and  consequently  it  is  generaUv  used.  Now  those  were  annotations  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  publiuied.  They  were  observations  not  issued  under  the 
auUiorithr  of  parliament;  or  at  least  he  might  say,  they  were  an  abuse  of  that  autho- 
rity. He  repeated,  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  publish  the  statutes  of  Eton  at  all* 
they  might  have  been  printed  without  any  marginal  annotations,  tending  so  com- 
pletely as  those  did  to  preiudlce  a  clear  view  of  the  subject.  But  Uiere  were  other 
circumstances  in  the  conduct  of  this  inquiry  about  charitable  institutions  to  whidb 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  advert  In  the  year  1818,  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  of 
course,  all  bodies  to  which  it  had  committed  the  exercise  of  certain  powers,  com- 
mittees, for  instance,  were  presumed  to  have  been  dissolved  with  it.  On  this  point, 
however,  something  occurnBd,  which,  although  it  originated,  he  had  no  doubt,  in 
inadvertency  or  mistake,  he  felt  hin^lf  bound  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to, 
inasmuch  as,  if  unnoticed,  it  might  hereafter  become  matter  of  dangerous  precedent, 
and  interfere  with  those  established  forms  and  usages  of  which  it  oehoved  them  to 
be  so  obsOTvant,  and  which  were  of  so  much  importance.  The  dissolution  took 
Tdaoe  on  the  10th  of  June ;  and,  of  course,  every  body  imagined  all  committees  to 
be  at  an  end,  and  the  proceedmgs  of  those  bodies  to  have  terminated  also :  when  a 
gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  quite  unacquainted  with  the  course  and  nature  of 
parliamentary  business,  sent  him  (Mr.  Peel)  a  letter,  from  the  countrjr,  requesting 
to  know  whether  the  education  committee  were  still  sitting?  As  this  was  in  the 
month  of  July,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  acquainting  the  gentleman  in  his  answer, 
that  they  could  not  be  sitting.  Now,  this  was  a  letter,  dated  from  the  House  of 
€k>mmons,  10th  July,  (one  month  after  parliament  had  been  dissolved,)  franked  by 

Mr.  Freeling,  and  directed  to  the  rev.  the  minister  of .    The  {naik  contained 

two  letters ;  one  of  the  13th  of  April,  signed  ^'  Henry  Brougham,  chairman  ;*'  and 
proposing  to  the  rev.  gentleman  several  questions ;  and  the  other  of  the  10th  July, 
which  was  of  no  importance,  but  as  it  formed  part  of  a  dangerous  precedent,  if  sudi 
a  practice  were  to  be  permitted.  As  he  had  observed  before,  the  circumstance  might 
have  originated  in  mistake;  he  made  no  chaige;  but  he  thought  it  necessary  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  matter.  The  letter,  dated  the  10th  of  July,  pur- 
ported to  be  from  the  comnuttee  of  education,  and  vras  signed  by  Georffe  Whitham, 
clerk  to  the  committee.  It  was  a  circular  directed  to  all  dergymen  not  naving  made 
their  reports  according  to  the  former  instructions  of  the  committee;  and  aiter  ex- 
pressing unwilHngness  to  report  the  individual's  name,  as  one  of  those  who  had  not 
so  reported,  it  went  on  to  request  that  the  communication  might  be  immediately 
forwarded  '* directed  as  above,**  viz.,  to  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.,  chairman.'^  Now 
this  was  really  very  vrrong,  and  calculated  to  produce  an  erroneous  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  public,  as  to  the  fact  of  a  committee's  sittbg  after  the  dissolution 
of  parliament.  And  when  they  were  so  scrupulous  as  to  forms,  let  them  not  be 
wanting  in  a  due  care  of  those  which  were  immediately  connected  with  the  course 
of  their  proceedings.    The  letter  which  had  thus  proceeded  from  the  hon,  and 
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iMiTMd  gentleman,  from — ^not  to  use  a  stronger  term  than  he  meant  to  do*-4nadver* 
tenoy,  imght,  he  thought,  haveheen  eouched  in  better  termi.     [The  right  hon.  gen* 
tleman  then  read  the  commencement  of  the  letter,  which  was  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows :} — **  Reverend  Sir ;  it  will  be  rendering  very  essential  service  to  the  inqoiriee 
now  carrying  on  by  the  oommittee  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  &o."    It  might 
have  been  presumed,  therefore,  that  such  inquiries  were  carrying  on  by  amno* 
rity  of  pariiament.     But  what  he  had  most  to  oompUun  of  was,  that  this  let  er  was 
sent  as  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  franked  by  Mr.  FreelJng.    It  was  leading 
those  to  whom  it  was  addrwsed  to  think  that  there  was  an  obligation  on  them  to  an« 
swer  it,  and  in  the  way  rsqidred.    In  one  other  respect,  he  must  say,  that  he  thought 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  over-rated  the  powers  of  the  committee.    In 
the  letter  addressed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  his  lamented  friend  Sir  S. 
RomiUy,  there  was  an  allusion  to  his  (Mr.  Brougham's)  conduct  as  chairman  of 
that  committee,  in  which  their  powers  were  greatly  over-rated.     In  it  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  dedared,  that  he  was  so  studiously  determined  to  avoid  all 
imputation  In  r^^ard  to  the  extraordinary  affidr  of  St.  Bee^  school,  that  he  appeared 
at  the  Westmoraland  election  resolved  upon  refusing  all  i^iplioations  for  access  to 
the  evidence  tonehing  that  singular  business.    Why,  he  could  not  give  any  such 
information ;  for  ioibrmation  given  to  such  a  oommittee  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
divulge.    He  (Mr.  Peel)  did  not  know  of  a  more  alarming  and  important  abuse  of 
such  powers  than  the  doing  so.    Bo  far  from  over-rating  the  justness  of  that  deter- 
mination by  taking  any  credit  for  his  forbearance,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
should  know  that  he  would  have  been  crossly  foisting  his  duty,  if  he  had  per- 
mitted the  information  to  be  used  at  all  lor  private  purposes ;  but  much  more  so,  if 
for  electioneering  purposes  he  had  been  Induced  to  ffive  such  permission.    As  to 
what  he  had  observed  upon  the  letters  in  question,  he  did  think  that  these  were 
proceedings  which,  if  passed  over  without  any  comment,  would  form  most  dangerous 
and  incontenient  precedents.     He  was,  therefore,  most  anxious  that  this  opportunity 
should  not  go  by,  without  his  entering  his  protest  most  decidedly  against  them.   He 
discharged  his  duty  on  this  occasion  with  great  reluctance,  but  this  might  be  the 
only  time  that  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  on  the  proceedings  in 

Question,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  let  them  pass  unnoticed.  He  thought  many  of 
lose  proceedings  were  improper;  he  thought  they  would  form  bad  precedents- 
precedents  Inconvenient  and  dangerous;  he  must  therefore  enter  his  decided  protest 
against  some  of  them,  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  correcting  the  inadvertency,  if 
inadvertency  it  were. 

After  the  bill  had  been  read  a  third  time,  Mr.  Brougham  proposed  a  clause, 
enabling  trustees,  with  consent  of  the  commissioners,  to  apply  to  tne  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, or  any  of  the  courts  of  equity,  for  the  correction  of  certain  d^ciencies  that 
mieht  be  found  to  exist  in  the  powers  granted  to  them  under  the  charter. 

Mb.  Pbel  expressed  his  regret  at  being  again  compelled  to  offer  himself  to  the 
attendon  of  the  House.  Charges,  he  said,  had  been  made  against  him  by  hon. 
members  opposite,  which.  In  their  nature,  were  somewhat  inoon^stent.  It  had  been 
alleged,  that  he  had  prepared  what  was  called  a  bill  of  indictment  against  the  com- 
mittee, having  associated  to  himself  in  this  invidious  task,  several  other  personi; 
but  he  could  assure  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
nature  of  this  bill  of  indictment,  to  himself  (Mr.  Peel)  alone  was  it  to  be  attributed. 
He  did  not  imagine  it  was  a  fair  ground  of  charge  against  him,  that  he  had  oan» 
vassed  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  in  private  with  his  friends.  Oentlemen 
who  pushea  themselves  forward  in  that  House  into  public  situations,  such  as  chair- 
men of  committees,  must  expect  to  have  their  conduct  very  freely  and  ftiUy  examined, 
provided  no  personal  or  improper  motives  were  imputed  to  them.  He  could  assure 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  that  he  would  never  shrink  from  animadverting  on 
his  public  conduct  whenever  that  conduct  seemed  to  demand  animadversion.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  complained  that  the  charge  was  brought  forward 
in  the  absence  of  the  committee;  but  as  he  entered  the  House  he  perceived  at  least 
ten  members  of  the  committee  present,  and  in  any  case  he  should  consider  it  a  new 
doctrine,  if  the  members  of  that  House  were  to  be  precluded  from  making  any  ob- 
sernttion  ou  the  conduct  of  committees,  unless  the  members  of  such  committeM 
wert  served  with  regular  notioe  to  attend.    As  to  his  not  having  made  the  ohtigei 
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bifoiii.  tbire  wai  no  opporluBitj.  On  th^  Ath  of  A]iril,  181a,  th^  bUI  wai  im  ta* 
trodaaed{  on  the  6tk  of  June  the  report  vhioh  contained  the  eiaminntien  of  Di^ 
Wood,  VM  laid  upon  the  table;  and  on  the  Sth  the  pariiament  was  distolved;  and 
though  it  waa  eompeteat  to  him  mere  recently  to  have  made  a  motion  on  the  sah^eot, 
he  waa  prevented  by  the  notioe  of  his  noble  Inepd  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of 
the  present  bilL  He  would  also  remind  the  hon.  and  learned  geptleman,  that  he 
was  absent  himself  for  a  great  part  of  the  session,  and  therefore  might  very  properly 
have  acoQsed  him,  if  he  1^  stood  forward  before,  of  making  an  attack  upon  him  in 
his  absence.  He  still  thought,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  fellen  from  the  hoi^.  and 
learned  gentleman,  that  the  ebairman  and  the  committee  had  eiereised  an  autheHty 
which  was  not  contemplated  by  the  liouse  at  the  time  of  their  appointment.  Re- 
verting to  the  examination  of  Dr.  Wood,  he  agfdn  maintained  that  the  tone  and 
manner  of  the  examination  were  not  warn^ted.  He  confessed  that  he  did  feel 
that  romantie  (ittaohment  to  the  seat  of  his  education  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
oentlemail  had  attempted  to  overwhelm  with  sarcasm  and  ridicule;  and,  instead  of 
Its  being  a  matter  of  chai^  against  him  that  he  did  so  feel,  he  was  convineed  that 
he  should  be  justly  ehai^geable  if  he  did  not.  He  thought  of  the  university  of  Oxford 
as  of  the  scene  of  his  youth,  and  as  an  institution  to  whiofa  he  felt  that  he  was  in- 
debted beyond  the  power  of  repayment.  If,  therefore,  he  had  declined  to  appear  in 
its  cause,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty.  All  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  said  could  not  remove  the  impression  of  one  feet  ftvm  his 
mind,  that  af^  the  dissolaticm  of  parliament  the  committee  thought  proper  to  call 
upon  certain  individuals  for  an  answer  to  the  circular,  and  that  the  request  was 
aigned  by  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  and  dated  from  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
concluded  with  remarking,  that  though  he  might  have  strong  peUtieal  feelings  upon 
various  suVieots,  he  hopra  he  could  not  be  justly  charged  with  a  want  of  oamlour  or 
feimesB  in  the  expression  of  them. 

The  clause  was  added  to  the  bill;  after  which  Mr.  Brougham  prMiosed,  by  way 
of  amendment,  the  striking  out  the  clause  exempting  colleges,  free-sonools,  or  other 
foundations  having  mecial  visitors,  from  the  operation  of  the  biU.  The  amendment 
was  negatived,  en  adUvision,  by  107  against  75;  mijoiity,  as. 
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DiK^annnn  2, 181^. 

Li  the  debate  upon  the  question  for  reading  the  fieditieui  Meetings  Preveatign 
Bill  a  second  time, — 

Mb.  PsnL  expreesed  a  wish  to  ffive  his  opinion  on  one  or  two  subjects,  whieh  had 
been  so  often  msoussed  in  that  House,  that  he  should  fear  to  ofilsnd  by  the  mere 
repetition,  if  he  did  not  feel  it  of  some  importance  that  he  should  speak  on  then, 
having  been  prevented  from  doing  so  by  indispoiition,  which  had  kept  him  from  the 
House  since  the  night  on  which  it  first  met  The  oironmstances  on  which  he  would 
offer  a  few  ebeervations,  were  those  connected  with  the  meeting  at  Manchester  on  the 
16th  of  Augtut.  He  was  partieularly  anxious  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  this 
subject,  as  he  was  conneoted  with  that  part  of  tlie  country  by  ties  of  birth  and  earlv 
aoquaintance ;  bill  at  the  same  time  he  should  observe,  that  there  were  no  ties  which 
eonld  prevent  him  from  taking  an  impartial  and  disinterested  view  of  the  transactions 
in  question. — He  had  no  connexion  with  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  acted  as 
magistrates,  and  his  aoquaintance  with  any  of  them  was  slight.  But  from  the  means 
of  information  which  had  been  afforded  him — from  his  conviction  of  the  motives  on 
whieh  the  magistrates  acted,  and  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  Manchester,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  unjust  calumnies  by  which  the  magistrates  had  been  assailed 
— he  felt  he  should  be  abAndoninff  his  duty  If  he  did  not  endeavour  to  make  them  all 
tiie  eompensalioo  which  an  humble  individual  was  capable  of  naakinff  to  them  for 
their  wrongs,  and  bearing  his  testimony  In  fevour  of  their  services.  Any  man  who 
formed  his  judgment  of  the  conduct  of  &e  magistrates  merely  with  reference  to  what 
passed  on  the  16th,  had  taken  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  case,  both  as  to  the  danger 
irtiieh  then  thfeatMMd  the  pabliiei  and  as  to  the  •erfioea  vhioh  dwM  Bagiatralee  Umq 
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rendered  to  the  public.  To  aniye  at  anj  thing  like  a  Jiut  opinion  on  the  case,  re- 
ference  must  be  nad,  not  to  that  day  alone,  but  to  what  had  occurred  in  and  ai)out 
limcheeter  for  months,  and,  he  might  add,  yean  before,  and  to  the  nature  and  con- 
stitution of  society  in  that  part  of  the  countoy.  By  such  a  Tiew  alone  could  any  one 
fiiiriy  Judge  of  the  conduct  of  the  ma^strates,  of  the  precautions  which  they  had  taken, 
and  he  would  say,  of  the  success  with  which  those  precautions  had  been  attended. 
It  was  true,  that  the  parties  who  called  the  meeting  of  the  16th  professed  an  inten- 
tion of  petitioning  parliament  It  was  true,  that  the  people  collected  toother  under 
this  pretence  marched  into  the  town  with  bands  playing  God  sa^e  the  King.  It  was 
true,  some  of  thdr  banners  were  inscribed  with  the  wor£  "  tranquillity,*'  and  ^*  order** 
— ttid  it  was  true,  that  the  chief  of  the  demagogues  inculcated  ordEer  and  sobriety. 
But  was  any  man  in&tuated  enough  to  think  that  such  pretences  as  these  ought  to 
baye  lulled  the  magistrates  into  security,  or  induced  them  to  relax  their  preparations  P 
Let  any  man  consider  the  situation  in  which  the  magistrates  were  placed ;  let  him 
consider  the  information  which  they  had  receiyed,  the  uiowledge  which  they  possessed 
of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood  amongst  certain  classes, 
and  (Vom  that  let  him  judge  of  the  conduct  whicn  they  had  pursura.  He  would  ap- 
peal to  the  report  of  the  secret  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  presented  in  1817, 
ibr  the  state  of  Manchester  at  that  time,  and  which  state  the  mas^istrates  must  haye 
fully  borne  in  mind.  Here  was  the  opinion  of  as  respectable  a  hoSy  at  it  was  possible 
to  select  in  the  country,  and  he  should  presently  read  it  to  the  House.  There  had 
been,  in  1817,  two  meetings  in  Manchester  professing  the  same  object  as  that  which 
was  held  on  the  16th  of  August.  At  the  first  of  these,  which  was  on  the  1st  of 
March,  and  which  was  attended  by  about  10,000  persons,  the  monstrous  proposition 
was  put  and  carried — that  the  assembled  multitude  should  diyide  Uiemselyes  into 
bodies  of  ten  persons  each,  with  a  separate  leader,  and  that,  in  that  state,  they  should 
march  to  London,  to  present  their  petitions.  But  the  character  of  the  second  meet- 
ing was  infinitely  more  dangerous ;  no  man  could  contemplate  it  without  horror— 
not  so  much  from  the  fear  of  internal  commotion,  as  of  the  destruction  of  all  moral 
and  social  order.  Now,  what  did  the  Lords^  report  say  of  that  meeting  P  ^^  It  was 
on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  March  that  a  general  insurrection  was  intended  to  com- 
mence  at  Manchester.  The  magistrates  were  to  be  seized,  the  prisoners  were  to  be 
liberated,  the  soldiers  were  either  to  be  surprised  in  their  barracks,  or  a  certain 
number  of  £sctories  were  to  be  set  on  fire,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  soldiers 
out  of  their  barracks,  of  which  a  party  stationed  near  them  for  that  object  were  to 
take  possession,  with  the  yiew  of  seizing  the  magazine.  The  signal  for  the  com- 
mencement of  these  proceedings  was  to  m  the  firing  of  a  rocket  or  rockets,  and  hopes 
were  held  out  that  2,000  or  8,000  men  would  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  first 
object,  and  that  the  insurgents  would  be  50,000  strong  in  ^e  morning.  Why,  with 
such  a  document  before  them,  would  any  man  assert  that  the  magbtrates  were  not 
justified  in  taldne  the  precautions  which  they  had  done?  Suppose  they  had  acted 
otherwise,  should  we  not  haye  heard  of  a  strong  case  against  them  for  their  supineness  f 
Suppose  they  had  not  interfered,  and  that  yiolence  mid  ensued,  with  what  eloquence 
would  it  not  haye  been  urged  on  the  other  side,  that  they  were  the  cause  of  all  the 
disturbance.  In  his  conscience,  he  belieyed  that  it  was  impossible  for  men  under 
such  circumstances  to  haye  taken  better  measures  or  more  wise  precautions  for  ensur- 
ing the  public  peace  than  those  magistrates  had  done.  He  deditfed  on  his  conscience, 
that  in  his  opinion,  not  only  were  they  justified  in  doing  what  they  did,  but  that 
benefited  by  subsequent  experience,  were  the  same  case  to  occur  again,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  proceed  in  any  other  manner.  When  he  said  tlds,  he  b^^ged 
it  to  be  understood,  that  no  man  more  deeply  deplored  the  loss  of  liyes  which  took 
place  on  the  16th ;  but  were  he  to  enter  into  a  comparatiye  estimate  of  the  two  eyils, 
the  sufierinff  the  meeting  to  proceed  tranquilly  or  tne  loss  of  liyes,  he  would  say  he 
believed  on  nis  honour  that  toe  loss  of  liyes  was  the  less  eyiL  Was  it  nothing  that 
such  meetings  should  continue  and  produce  tlieir  accustomed  consequences  P  Were 
the  intimidi^on  and  terror  nothing  P  He  had  heard  it  asked,  why  had  not  the 
magbtrates  preyented  the  meeting  P  He  in  turn  would  ask,  how  could  they  preyent 
itP  How  would  hon.  ffentiemen,  who  asked  such  a  question,  haye  adyised  the 
magistrates  to  act  P  Thousands  of  men  wore  adyancing  in  bodies,  with  banners, 
marching  in  regular  order,  under  leaders,  as  yet  peacewe  he  admitted,  from  the 
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various  towns  about  Manchester,  from  lifiddleton,  from  Rochdale,  fitnn  Oldham. 
Were  they  to  send  two  or  three  constables  to  5000  or  6000  men  to  tell  them  that 
they  had  l>een  invited  to  a  public  meeting,  but  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  the  public 
peace  that  they  should  attend,  and  that  they  had  better  stay  at  home?  If  they  had 
done  so,  would  it  have  been  effectual  ?  or  would  it  not  rather  have  tended  to  bring 
the  civil  power  into  contempt  P  Those  bodies  of  people  had  committed  no  act  of 
violence  in  their  approach ;  would  it  then  be  said  that  a  body  of  military  should  have 
been  sent  to  disperse  them  ?  Or,  if  that  had  been  done,  and  they  (the  military)  had 
been  overpowered,  what  might  have  been  the  consequence  ?  If  one  of  the  detach- 
ments sent  against  those  large  bodies  should  have  been  overpowered  in  the  collision, 
the  consequences  of  the  impression  on  the  public  mind  in  Lancashire  would  have 
been  most  fiEital.  With  respect  to  the  part  which  ministers  had  acted  on  this  occa- 
sion, he  conceived  that  thev  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  gross  dereliction  of  their 
duty,  if  they  had  acted  otherwise.  Not  only  were  the  ministers  praiseworthy  in 
delivering  to  the  magistrates  the  thanks  of  the  Prince  Regent,  but  it  would  have  been 
the  most  signal  proof  of  their  unfitness  to  hold  their  situations,  if  the  only  recompeoce 
for  men  who  had  devoted  their  whole  time  and  labour  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace, 
had  been  to  depart  from  the  ordinaiy  course  of  proceeding  to  their  prejudice.  Was 
it  not  as  reasonable  as  it  was  accordant  with  practice,  that  persons  who  were  <|ualified 
to  perform  such  important  functions  should  be  believed  on  their  statements  till  there 
was  reason  to  suspect  them  ?  On  what  gpround  w^  the  commander  in  an  action 
thanked  by  his  sovereign  P  was  it  not  on  his  own  statement?  The  duke  of  Wellington 
when,  for  instance,  he  stated  in  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Talavera,  that  he  defeated 
the  enemy — that  he  had  rescued  his  army  from  imminent  peril,  was  he  not  to  receive 
the  thanks  of  his  sovereign  P  Was  he  to  be  told  by  the  ministers — ^*  We  hear  that 
marshal  Victor,  who  is  opposed  to  you,  has  sent  a  very  different  account  of  the  matter 
to  Buonaparte — the  gentlemen  of  the  opposition  are  prepared  to  find  fault  with  you, 
and  military  critics  will  tell  us  that  you  committed  blunders,  and  therefore  we  must 
suspend  our  thanks  until  an  inquiry  into  the  fact  has  been  instituted.**  If  such  con- 
duct were  pursued,  we  should  not  have  such  generals  as  the  duke  of  Wellington,  nor 
men  of  independent  fortunes,  who,  in  spite  of  the  allurements  of  foreign  travel,  or 
the  pleasures  of  the  capital,  of  their  own  ease,  devoted  their  time  to  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  in  towns  m  which  they  had  no  personal  interest  K  in  the  honest  dis- 
charge of  their  duty  the  magistrates  were  to  be  thus  treated — if  the  first  act  of  minis- 
ters should  be  to  find  a  true  bill  agunst  them,  why,  the  result  would  turn  out,  that 
instead  of  an  unpaid  and  active  body  of  magistrates,  the  local  administration  of 
justice  would  be  confined  to  men  who  were  now  so  much  talked  of— he  meant 
stipendiary  magbtrates.  He  would  appeal  to  the  civil  commotions  in  this  countnr, 
he  would  appeal  to  the  history  of  the  civil  commotions  of  France,  and  he  would  ask, 
what  on  those  occasions  had  been  the  effect  of  ill-tkned  rigour,  and  what  had  been 
the  effect  of  ill-timed  concession  ?  The  fatal  effects  of  the  latter  had  been  written 
in  blood ;  and  fatal  indeed  must  the  consequences  be  to  this  country,  if  government 
were  to  be  deterred  by  popular  clamour  from  the  performance  of  its  duty,  and  be 
induoed  to  withhold  an  expression  of  its  approbation  from  a  course  of  measures  which 
the  drcumstances  of  the  times  so  fiilly  warranted.  He  had  said  thus  much  from  the 
strong  feeling  of  obligation  which  he  thought  was  due  to  the  magistrates  of  Man- 
chester, to  whom  was  to  be  ascribed  the  rescue  of  that  part  of  the  country  from  the 
most  imminent  danger.  He  would  now  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  tne  subject 
which  was  more  immediately  before  the  House.  He  had  listened  to  the  speech  of 
his  hon.  fnend  opposite  with  all  the  attention  which  the  prepossessions  of  early  friend- 
ship would  naturally  excite ;  and  he  professed  that  he  was  exceedingly  surprised, 
knowing  the  abili^  which  he  had  upon  all  occasions  exhibited,  to  find  that  through- 
out the  whole  of  that  speech  there  was  not  an  argument,  or  an  attempt  at  an  aigu- 
ment,  to  show  that  the  measures  which  were  under  discussion  were  not  necessary. 
Judging  from  the  speech  of  his  hon.  friend,  he  was  bound  to  say  that  he  anticipated 
fau  vote  in  favour  of  the  motion ;  for  he  had  not  only  not  diminished  the  danger  in 
which  the  country  was  placed,  but  had  unfortunately  magnified  it.  He  had  stated 
tiiat  the  consequence  of  raising  11,000  men  would  be  to  render  it  necessary  to  raise 
double  that  number  in  the  ensuing  year ;  and  had  added,  that  the  state  of  the  countnr 
afforded  a  ground  of  impeachment  against  one  of  his  m(^esty*8  ministers.    How  this 
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propctHioiiiPasloberappoFtodheoonftiaedhuiMelfatakiMtoi^^  Bultliilt 
was  oiM  part  of  kb  hon.  friend*!  apeech  for  which  he  could  not  aooount.  and  lb«t 
was  how,  after  his  sarcastic  reoBArks  upoi^  the  meetiDgi  at  Qlasgow  aii4  York,  hf 
had  found  so  speedy  a  oonveyauee  to  the  inquisition  at  Ments.  Upon  an  ezaminatien 
of  the  papers  which  had  been  presented  to  the  House,  he  thought  Uie  necessity  for 
the  proposed  measures  must  he  evident  to  any  one  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read 
them.  In  adverting  to  these  papers,  there  were  two  dassea  of  meq  presented  to  their 
notice.  The  first  of  these  were  the  lovers  of  peace,  good  order,  and  tranquillity  t 
but  there  was  another  class  of  his  mi^ty^  suojeots,  whom,  he  apprehended,  there 
was  no  individual  in  that  House,  who  was  the  sinoere  adTOoate  of  the  rigbti  of  the 
people,  that  would  support.  He  would  ask  any  man  whether  he  oould  read  those  p^persi 
and  forming  his  judgment  upon  theni,  and  upon  foots  which  were  perfootly  notonoua, 
he  oould  draw  any  other  ooncluaion,  than  that  there  had  been  a  gfreat  abuse  of  popular 
riffhts,  and  such  an  abuse  as  was  calculated  to  bring  down  destruction  upon  the  eon-^ 
stitution  f  He  did  not  found  this  observation  upon  anonymous  information-^he  drew 
his  eenolusiops  of  the  dangers  of  the  public  peace,  and  of  the  dangers  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  peopto,  from  doeumonts  which  were  to  be  found  in  these  papers, 
and  which  were  sanctioned  by  such  men  as  lord  Derby,  lord  FitswiUiam*  wi  the 
duke  of  Hamilton.  Any  individual  w)io  read  those  documents  could  come  to  no 
other  coneluslon,  than  that  the  danger  of  the  country  was  extreme,  and  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  adopt  some  immediate  and  powerful  measures  |o  cheek  thai 
danger.  Now,  with  respeot  to  the  attempts  whioh  were  made  to  make  the  danger 
appear  ridiculous,  be  would  only  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  case  of  the  meeting  de- 
scribed by  lord  FltewiUiam,  on  Hunslet-meor.  At  this  meeting  some  Uiousands  of 
persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  cdleoted  together,  and  there,  as  was  stated 
in  the  letter  of  lord  FitawilHam,  were  again  assembled  the  same  itinerant  orators  who 
had  been  attending  in  other  plaoes.  At  that  meeting,  so  collected,  seventeen  or 
eighteen  resolutions  were  unanimously  voted,  and  he  would  beg  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  sort  of  statements  which  were  thus  disseminated  amoo^  the  multitude 
ef  men,  women,  and  children  who  were  prssent  In  the  first  place  it  was  rssolved, 
that  the  debt  of  the  country  aroounted^4o  what  sum  f  No  one  foil,  or  lamented 
more,  the  pressure  of  this  debt  than  he  did, — but  surely  the  evil  was  sufficient  of 
itself  without  b  ijng  enhanced  by  the  inflammatory  exaggerations  of  itinerant  oralon, 
and  yet  those  persons  stated  to  those  who  stood  around  them,  that  the  debt  oi  the 
eountry  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  £100,000,000,0001  and  it  was  added,  thet 
this  enormous  burthen  was  attributable  to  the  diepreeiated  state  of  the  paper  eurreney, 
Bnt  the  resolution  which  followed  was  more  ridiculous,  and,  if  possible,  more  vrioked  | 
for  it  was  intended  to  create  dissatisfaction,  and  distrust  towards  those  persons  who 
represented  thehr  interests  in  parliament,  upon  a  suljeot  altogether  disoonneeted 
from  party  feelings,  and  to  bring  into  contempt  or  suspicioa  even  the  most  dis- 
interested exertions  of  the  House  for  the  ameuoration  of  the  people.  Is  was  this 
— **  That  the  savings-bank  seheme,  which  was  instituted  under  a  pretence  of  bene^ 
fiting  the  working  classes,  when  nearly  three-fourths  of  them  were  out  of  employ,  ir 
an  insult  to  eoounon  sense  and  real  understanding,  and  ought  to  be  oensidered  a» 
what  it  really  is— an  engine  to  work  the  last  shilling  out  of  the  pockets  of  a  few  old 
servants  and  retired  tradesmen,  to  enable  the  Bank  and  the  boreugh-mongers  to  pay 
the  (Vactional  parts  of  the  dividends,  and  to  create  a  sort  of  lesser  Amd-hqldon  of 
those  who  knew  no  bettor  than  to  make  a  deposit  of  their  hard  eaminga,  to  fill 
the  oockets  of  those  who  are  draining  them  of  their  last  shilling.**  He  would  ask 
the  House  what  could  the  persons  wno  unblushingly  made  this  statement  have  in 
contemplation  f  He  would  ask  whether  such  proceedings  were  not  one  of  the  meat 
miserable  abuses  of  popular  right  which  it  was  possible  for  the  imagination  to  eon- 
oeive  ?  Another  resolution  was—'*  That  as  soon  as  an  eligibLe  person  would  accept 
the  appointment,  another  meeting  should  be  called  to  elect  him  as  repreeentative  of 
the  unrepresented  parts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Leeds.**  Could  this  meetiitf  or  meet- 
ings like  it,  be  said  to  enlighten  and  enlarge  the  mind  of  the  community  r  and  were 
not  evils  of  the  greatest  magnitude  to  be  apprehended,  if  they  were  nennitted  to  be 
repeated  t  But  he  ealled  upon  the  House  nut  to  suppose  that  the  evil  stopped  here ; 
be  only  called  upon  them  to  listen  to  what  lord  FiUwiUiam  said  in  anotbar  part  of 
his  rtport    His  loidildp  udd,  ^«  The  reaolationi  paaaad  ware  Aumaroiii  mo  loof^ 
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faiit  I  ha^e  not  th«irptftieii)an  u  yet^  the  manafren  bo|  havioff  ytdfiiitdtham  up 
to  thair  own  liking  for  print,  which  I  suppoie  thay  will  do  in  £ne  usual  wi^  on  luop 
eaeasiona,  without  any  very  sempuloui  attention  to  what  was  propottd  and  ftund 
hy  the  maoting.^'  That  waa  to  say,  that  they  would  not  icmi|ile  not  only  to  mialeail 
the  people  in  the  fint  instaooe,  but  to  misstate  in  print,  and  to  misrepresent  the 
aetual  resolutions  to  which  the  meeting  had  come.  OoiUd  any  man  ahye  see  this 
without  at  once  acknowledging  the  dai^erous  results  to  which  it  must  lead  f  And 
would  it  be  said  that  to  place  restraints  upon  such  nefarious  and  abomiuahle  transao* 
tions,  would  he  to  infringe  despotically  upon  the  people's  rights?  [Uear»  hear].  But 
when  he  considered  the  prdiahle  consequences  which  woulof result  to  the  puhlio  peaoe 
fiporo  similar  practices  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blancheeter,  he  could  scarcely  find 
words  adequate  to  express  his  apprehensions.  When  he  heard  gentlemen  talk  of  ia* 
blading  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people,  he  would  ask  wither  there  were  not 
other  rights  to  preserve  than  those  which  were  connected  with  those  popular  meet* 
ings  ?  When  they  talked  of  public  rights,  ther  should  not  forget  tnat  they^  were 
soeh  rights,  as  the  rights  of  property  and  of  freedom,  the  right  of  exercising  opinions 
freely,  and  of  acting  in  conmrmity  with  those  sentiments  of  lojfalty  which  toe  true 
principles  of  the  British  constitution  were  meant  to  inculcate  and  to  uphold.  He 
should  like  to  take  any  impartial  stronger :  and  to  desoribe  lo  him  the  British  oon* 
sdtution,  the  rights  whioh  it  created  and  preserred,  and  its  piactieal  operation  on  the 
happiness  of  the  community.  That  stranger,  of  course,  wouU  not  regard  any  faaei« 
ibl  theory,  or  the  boasted  balance  of  the  three  pewem-^aMnarehv,  aristooracT, 
democracy ;  he  wonld  demand  in  what  way  were  secursd  the  lives,  the  persons,  the 
property,  the  freedom  of  opinion  of  the  sub^t,  in  short  all  those  rights  which  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  public  good  to  maintain.  He  would  jmob  that  stranger 
in  some  spots  he  would  fix  on  near  Manchester,  and  ask  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
practical  operation  of  the  British  constitution?  Let  the  House  look  to  the  details 
which  were  in  the  papers  before  them,  and  they  would  find  a  melaneholv  abundance 
of  proofr  of  the  sort  of  conduct  which  was  practised  by  those  misg^uided  men :  they 
would  see  that,  according  to  their  construction  of  the  Britbh  constitution,  no  man 
was  entitled  to  ezeroise  the  right  of  allegiance,  or  entitled  to  protection,  if  he  pre* 
somed  to  think  differently  ftt>m  themselves.  He  acain  begged  to  state,  that  he  did 
not  make  these  observations  upon  anonymous  inftirmation.  Let  the  House  look 
for  instance  to  the  examination  of  Francis  Murray  \  they  would  find  that  he  with 
three  others  had  left  Manchester  on  the  day  preceding  the  16th  of  August,  and  that 
he  proceeded  to  an  open  spot  at  some  distance,  where  he  found  1,500  men  exersising 
in  military  arrav,  and  formed  as  he  had  described  it,  in  solid  squares.  This  man 
was  invited  to  join  those  persons,  and  upon  bis  deelhiing  an  immediate  alarm  was 
gifen  that  he  was  a  spy.  He  endeavoured  to  escape,  but  was  pursued  1^  a  body  of 
these  desperadoes,  by  whom  he  was  captured :  and  how  in  this  maa^s  person  was  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  respected  ?  He  was  actually  obliged  to  go  down  upon  his  knees, 
and  forswear  his  allegiance  to  his  sovereign,  as  the  price  of  his  life )  for  he  was  not 
even  protected  firom  riolence,  having  been  shamefully  wounded  and  maimed.  But 
what  was  the  melancholy  appeal  which  this  num  who  was  not  employed  by  the  eivil 
power,  (though  where  would  have  been  the  criminality  if  lie  had  been  f)  was  obliged 
to  make  to  these  advocates  of  constitutional  power, — to  those  whose  meetim  were 
eonsidered  as  no  abuse,  and  those  whose  conduct  it  was  said  was  not  caleukted  to 
produce  danger  to  the  state  f  This  British  subject,  in  the  possession  of  his  liberty, 
guilty  of  no  ofibnce,  entitled  by  the  constitution  to  the  free  ei^oyment  of  his  own 
opinions,  what  sort  of  appeal  was  he  obliged  to  make  to  this  singular  assembly  P  Did 
he  say  be  was  a  British  subject,  and  appeal  to  equal  rights  f  He  knew  too  well  the 
temper  of  those  into  whose  hands  he  had  follen.  He  sam,  and  his  appeal  was,  though 
a  simple,  a  melancholy  and  forcible  one,  "  For  Qod*s  sake  treat  me  as  I  would  be 
treated  by  an  enemy.  If  I  were  flying  from  the  French,  and  they  as  an  enemy,  were  to 
take  me  prisoner,  they  would  grant  me  quarter ;  let  me  implore  you  but  to  eatead  to 
me  a  simihir  grace  T'  This  was  the  language  which  a  free-bom  Englishman  was 
oonstrained  to  address  to  his  brother  Englishmen,  at  a  time  when  lie  was  guilty 
of  no  ill^al  act,  in  order  to  obtain  a  cessation  of  torture.  He  would  ask  any  man 
in  that  House  if  this  were  what  was  called  the  liberty  of  the  subject  P  Bather  was  U, 
not  otia  of  the  tvUs  against  whi^  the  BritkhaoMtitatioa  did  not  goaid,  but  Sfidiiif 
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which  it  ought  to  be  made  to  guard  ?  Lord  Derby  too,  to  whose  report  an  hon. 
gentleman  had  referred,  and  who,  from  his  known  political  sentiments,  might  be 
considered  a  most  impartial  witness,  what  did  he  state  ?  And  here  he  could  not 
avoid  paying  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  that  noble  lord  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
acted — for  vie  firm  and  effectual  steps  which  he  had  taken  to  preserve  those  institu- 
tions upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  could  alone  depend.  What  did  this 
noble  lord  state  ?  Knowing  the  spirit  of  loyalty  which  pervaded  the  respectable  in- 
habitants of  this  district,  he  endeavoured  to  raise  an  association  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  peace,  but  in  what  language  was  he  constrained  to  report  the  result  of 
that  effort  ?  He  says,  alludmg  to  the  formation  of  an  armed  association,  "  I  fiind  a 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  officers,  even  but  for  one  battalion ;  but 
every  entreaty  has  fsaled  to  induce  the  men  to  come  forward.''  He  would  ask,  was 
this  a  state  of  things  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  constitution  ?  Were  the  loyal 
and  the  disloyal  to  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  ?  He  would  ask  whether  it  were 
possible,  in  dais  state  of  thin^  when  men  were  assured  that  great  numbers  of  tiie 
disaffected  were  meeting  to  drill  as  soldiers,  and  to  acquire  a  Imowledge  of  military 
manceuvres,  that  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  country  would  come  forward  ?  Was 
not  the  knowledge  of  such  a  fact  calculated  to  produce  the  strongest  intimidation  ? 
Look  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon's  letter — what  did  he  say  ?  His  grace 
said,  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  spirit  of  loyalty  existing  to  a  great  extent;  but  he 
added,  **  that  to  the  natural  difficulty  attached  to  the  situation  of  the  farmer,  &c.,  in 
this  country,  there  appears  now  a  novel  one,  proceeding  from  the  alarm  excited  by 
those  who  compose  tne  various  and  numerous  meetings  in  this  district  of  the  coun- 
try.** In  other  words,  that  the  people  literally  stood  in  a  state  of  intimidation,  and 
were  apprehensive  of  avowing  their  sentiments,  lest  they  should  be  subject  to  the  at- 
tacks of  a  stronger  party.  Was  this  the  possession  of  the  freedom  of  opinion  ?  Gen- 
tlemen should  consider  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  this  system  of  intimida- 
tion. It  was  not  the  upper  classes  upon  whom  this  feeling  would  operate;  they 
were  in  a  situation  to  look  to  themselves;  but  let  them  consider  the  temptation 
to  which  those  to  whom  the  same  protection  was  not  extended,  he  meant  men  of 
moderate  property,  were  exposed.  Would  not  they,  from  the  principle  of  self-pre- 
servation, join  that  party  from  whom  they  had  most  reason  to  feel  aiann  ?  It  was 
not  in  human  virtue— it  was  not  in  human  firmness  to  stem  the  torrent  Let  the 
House  reflect  how  great  a  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  fear  and  despon- 
dency of  Uie  loyal.  Let  them  Uiink  how  many  would  rather  dissemble  their  convic- 
tion than  avow  their  fears,  and  amidst  increasing  enemies,  and  more  dangerous  threats, 
would  join  the  ranks  of  those  among  whom  alone  they  would  find  security.  For  the 
conduct  of  all  these  persons — ^for  every  man  become  oisloyal  for  want  of  protection, 
they,  the  House,  would  be  responsible.  But  let  them  once  assure  the  loyal  part  of 
the  population  of  support,  and  tnousands  would  at  once  come  forward  and  avow  Uiem- 
selves,  who  would  otherwise  be  compelled  silently  to  yield  to  a  superior  force.  He 
came  now  to  a  part  of  the  subject  upon  which  he  must  dwell  with  more  serious  ap- 
prehensions. His  hon.  friend  had  asked  to  what  the  change  and  dbtress  of  the  people 
were  to  be  attributed  ?  He  had  no  difficulty  in  avowing  his  conviction,  that  in  diose 
districts  which  were  called  manufacturing  mstricts,  a  change  had  taken  place  in  ^eir 
manners,  and  habits,  and  feelings,  and  he  confessed  that  he  found  it  much  more  easy 
to  point  out  the  causes  of  those  disorders  than  to  devise  the  means  of  preventing 
them.  His  hon.  friend  had  made  some  allusion  to  the  state  of  the  representation,  as 
being  in  some  measure  the  cause  of  the  changes  which  he  had  described ;  but  he 
would  recall  to  the  recollection  of  his  hon.  friend,  whether,  when  the  nation  was 
threatened  by  foreign  invaders,  the  people  did  not  flock  in  niillions  to  the  standard 
of  iheir  country,  reMlv  to  sacrifice  their  fives  in  its  protection.  Was  the  state  of  the 
representation  altered  since  that  period?  The  hon.  gentleman  had  talked  of  the  db- 
tress which  prevailed  being  attributable  to  his  Migesty*s  government,  or  rather  mis- 
government.  If  this  were  the  cause,  distress  must  be  the  same  everywhere,  for  the 
government  was  general ;  and  yet  it  was  an  established  flust,  that  distress  existed 
only  in  particular  quarters,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  oountiy  was  in  a  state  of  genend 
happiness  and  tranquilUty.  They  found  disorders  prevail  in  a  distant  county  to  a 
great  extent ;  but  they  found  Ireland,  they  found  the  south  of  England,  they  found 
tae  north  of  Scotland  generally  tranquil;  and  they  found  certain  diiSriott  only,  which 
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had  been  subject  to  disorder  for  many  years,  in  a  situation  of  alarm.  Then,  onght 
tiiey  not  to  look  for  a  cause  for  this  alarm  to  something  different  from  what  had  been 
stated  f  The^  saw  in  those  districts  a  manufacturing  population,  different  in  their 
habits,  and  different  in  their  relations,  as  far  as  regarded  landlord  and  tenant,  from 
the  population  of  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Being  more  populous,  they  na- 
turally called  for  a  more  effective  civil  power;  yet  their  civil  power  was  more  inef- 
fective. They  saw  people  collected  in  large  towns,  and  a  jealousy  existing  in  con- 
ferring the  appointment  of  magistrates  upon  individuals  who  employed  those  people 
^f  those  individuals  themselves  did  not,  from  their  occupations,  feel  a  reluctance  in 
taking  upon  themselves  so  troublesome  an  office.  When  they  saw,  also,  the  great 
alternations  which  took  place  among  the  lower  orders  of  prosperity  and  distress- 
when  they  saw  the  constant  vicissituides  to  which  they  were  exposed — when  they  saw 
their  imprudence  in  not  laying  up  in  times  of  prosperity  against  times  of  distress — 
when  they  saw,  too,  that  when  they  had  employment  they  only  worked  for  two  or 
three  days  in  the  week,  and  devoted  the  rest  to  dissipation — uod  when  they  recol- 
lected all  the  influence  which  a  change  in  the  situation  of  affidrs,  of  fashion,  or  of 
n>eculation,  might  produce  on  the  state  of  these  individuals,  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  they  were  peculiarly  open  to  the  mischievous  designs  of  those  demagogues  who 
of  late  liad  been  so  actively  engaged  in  taking  advantage  of  their  temporary  diffi- 
culty,  and  impressing  upon  them  a  belief  that  their  difficulties  were  irremediable, 
except  by  a  cnange  in  the  representation.  For  these  evils,  as  he  before  said,  he 
thouffht  it  was  much  more  easy  to  find  out  the  cause  than  to  suggest  a  remedy. 
AnoUier  reason  at  this  time  afforded  an  additional  facility  for  promoting  the  views 
of  the  seditious-— and  this  was,  the  state  of  information  to  which  the  public  mind 
had  arrived  from  the  more  general  dissemination  of  education.  He  did  not  mean  by 
this  to  say  one  word  in  opposition  to  education,  or  to  the  more  speedy  extension  of 
knowledge — there  were  no  greater  evils  than  the  evils  of  ignorance — ^bnt  let  them 
take  care  that  the  greatest  blessing  was  not  converted  into  the  g^reatest  curse  of  tiie 
people.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  measures  which  were  proposed 
should  be  applied  to  the  country  generally,  and  not  to  particular  districts ;  for  he 
was  satisfied  if  an  openb^^  were  left  anywhere,  it  would  be  only  affording  an  addi- 
tional inducement  to  circulate  in  places  yet  uncontaminated  that  poison  which  had 
operated  so  effectually  and  so  mischievously  in  the  manufacturing  dbtricts.  He 
inade  his  choice  between  what  he  considered  two  evils,  a  farther  restriction  on  valu- 
able rights,  and  general  anarchy  and  confusion ;  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  attempt, 
by  supporting  the  measures  before  the  House,  to  prevent  the  disorders  which  now 
afflicted  tiie  manufacturing  districts  from  spreading  oyer  the  whole  kingdom. 

In  the  course  of  theevemng, — 

Mb.  Pebl,  in  explanation,  said,  that  however  mistaken  by  the  noble  lord  (Folke- 
stone), he  thought  ne  had  qualified  his  expressions  respecting  the  meeting  at  Man- 
chester sufficientiy  to  guard  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  not  feeline  as  deeply  as 
any  hon.  gentieman  could  for  the  calamity  of  that  day.  The  noble  lord  had  certamly 
quoted  his  words  correctiy;  but  he  appealed  to  the  House,  to  believe,  that  though 
he  had  in  words  accompanied  the  observation  with  no  qualification,  yet  it  was  far 
from  his  feeling  to  give  utterance  to  any  expression  that  bordered  on  inhumanity.  He 
never  under*rated  the  evil  attendant  on  the  dispersion  of  the  Manchester  meeting, 
and  the  only  reason  why  he  thought  it  better  than  if  it  had  taken  another  course, 
was  that,  if  that  meeting  had  not  been  dispersed,  another  would  have  taken  place, 
and  a  collision  might  have  ensued  between  the  military  and  the  people,  in  which 
much  more  blood  would  have  been  shed.  He  was  anxious  to  state  that  such  was  his 
sense  of  the  transaction,  lest  his  expressions  might  be  misrepresented. 

The  motion  was  carried,  on  a  division,  by  351  against  128 ;  nugority,  223. 
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Dbcbmbsk  9,  1819. 

In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Bennef  s  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  in* 
quire  into  the-state  of  the  manufscturing  districts  of  this  country, — 
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Bill.  P!bel  said,  be  rose  to  disclaim  tbe  sentiment  imputed  to  b!m  by  tbe  bon. 
members  for  Taunton  and  Coventry,  tbat  parliament  had  now  to  make  their  option 
between  ^  continuance  of  British  manufactures  and  the  continuance  of  the  British 
tebtrslRatiott.    He  bad  never  said  anv  such  thinfi^.  What  he  had  said  was,  that  while 
persons  *were  to  be  found  who  wished  to  take  advantaRe  of  the  distresses  of  trade,  for 
p0(«o1)al  objects,  he  viewed  vnth  alarm  the  state  of  the  manufoctnring  districts  of 
tbe  ^couiMry,  tfaiis  influenced  by  designing  men.  He  had  said  that  be  saw  a  clear  dis- 
Utictlon  between  agricultilre  and  manufactures ;  that  there  was  a  constant  demand 
R>r  food,  but  not  for  manufkctures ;  and  he  bad  referred  to  various  causes  depressive 
of  tbe  working  manu&cturers,  especially  tbe  perfection  of  machinery ;  but  he  had 
netef  »dd  that  which  Wte  imputea  to  him ;  and,  indeed,  it  vrould  have  been  a  senti- 
ment coming  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  one  who  was  so  much  indebted  to  manu- 
fitctmres.    As  to  the  motion  before  the  House,  he  bad  never  experienced  greater 
difficulty  than  be  felt  with  respect  to  h  when  be  came  down  to  the  House ;  but  that 
difficulty  bad  been  removed  by  the  speech  t>f  the  hon.  mover,  who  had  not,  as  he 
eipected  be  vixmld  do,  confined  himself  to  those  topics  which  his  humanity  vrouhl 
haturally  have  suggested  to  him,  and  abstained  from  the  Intrc^uction  of  all  political 
questions.    At  t)^  same  time  be  was  bound  to  say,  that,  had  tbe  hon.  mover  not  so 
acted,  he  (Mr.  P^l)  should  have  found  great  difficulty  in  enterine  on  the  inouiry, 
as  bis  flings  would  have  conflicted  with  his  sober  judgment  xm  the  subject  What 
had  since  occurred  in  the  debate  would  have  confirmed  him  in  tbe  expediency  of  in- 
stituting the  proposed  inquiry,  from  the  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  devising 
any  measure  calculated  to  relieve  those  who  were  suffering  distress.     The  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  bad  just  sat  down,  bad  adverted  to  two  subjects — the  fax  on  wool  and 
the  tax  on  sUk — vihich  be  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  proposed  committee. 
To  those  many  others  of  a  similar  nature  would,  in  the  event  of  its  appointment,  be 
no  doubt  added.  Now,  when  it  was  recollected  how  long  tbe  investigation  of  a  single 
subject — tbe  poor  laws,  for  instance — took  a  committee,  who  could  suppose  that, 
considering  tbe  multifarious  topics  into  which  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  pro- 
posed committee  should  enter,  such  a  committee  could  come  to  any  practical  and 
beneficial  decision  ?    it  was  not  his  intention  to  have  trespassed  upon  the  House  at 
such  length ;  but  he  could  not  help  offering  an  additional  observation  or  two,  in  an- 
swer to  what  bad  fktlen  fVom  some  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  It  was 
said  that  some  means  of  relief  ought  to  be  afforded  to  the  poor.    He  admitted  ibts 
fblly,  provided  any  real  relief  cotnd  be  afforded ;  but  in  several  instances  attempts 
at  relief  only  increased  the  distress.  It  was  proposed  that  a  minimum  of  waga  ought 
to  be  fixed.    It  was  impossible  to  do  this  with  effect,  unless  an  average  of  human 
strength  could  also  be  regelated.   But  if  a  minimum  of  t^ages  were  fixed,  how  could 
tbe  manufacturer  bo  compelled  to  give  it,  or  how  could  be  he  compelled  to  give  even  the 
smallest  pittance  ?    Legislation  of  this  kind  was  always  dangerous,  never  beneficial. 
As  to  the  employment  of  the  poot  upon  public  trorks,  particularly  in  Ireland,  bis 
mind  was  made  up  on  l^e  impolicv  of  any  such  attempt.    In  the  nrst  place,  where 
mast  the  public  works  be  undertaken  ?    In  the  manufacturing  districts—in  those 
parts  of  tbe  country  where  the  public  works  already  completed  had  been  calculated 
for  a  period  of  greater  prosperity  than  the  present— no  new  work  could  be  carried 
on  without  additional  taxation ;  and.  considering  the  great  want  of  economy  in  public 
works,  he  would  ask  If  there  could  be  anything  gained  by  taking  money  out  of  tlie 
pockets  of  tbe  people  for  sUcb  a  purpose,  and  by  tvhich  the  poor  would  be  ultimately 
rendered  poorer  P    He  vras  sorry  also  to  discountenance  the  hope  a  few  appeared  to 
entertain,  tbat  something  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  a  parliamentary  grant.    It 
was,  in  his  view,  impossiDle ;  and  there  was,  in  truth,  no  analogy  between  the  cases 
of  foreign  suftbrers  and  those  of  our  own  nation.    Undoubtedly,  did  we  possess  the 
means,  our  own  distressed  population  had  the  fairest  claim ;  but  from  whence  were 
the  means  to  be  supplied  ?    Foreign  aid  was  given  for  some  extraordinary  and  tem- 
porary visitation.    The  situation  of  our  maodTacturing  districts  was  not  like  that  of 
some  West  Indian  islands  that  bad  been  visited  by  a  hurricane,  or  like  Portugal  when 
devastated  by  the  progress  of  war.     Here  we  must  not  only  consider  the  severity  of 
existing  distresses,  but  the  causes  of  them.    He  was  convinced  that  they  were  en- 
tirely beyond  tbe  control  of  parliament;  they  were  permanent  firom  their  nature; 
and,  supposing  nlief  could  be  given  by  grant  to  one  district,  it  would  be  letting  a 
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dattg«roii8  precedent  ftn*  the  rest  of  the  kiogdom,  which  at  a  f\ittire  time  might  make 
a  timOar  daim.  Betides,  it  would  rather  tend  to  couoteraet  the  natural  eliecki  of 
increasiag  p(^palatio&,  wliich,  though  aflbrdiog  a  tardy  remedy,  was  the  only  ^w  lie 
eould  diseoter  of  aibrdii^  eflhctnal  and  lasting  rdief. 


CONDUCT  OF  MINISTERS  ftESPECTINO  THE  PROCEEDINGS 

AGAINST  QUEEN  CAROLINE. 

FsBmuAET  6y  1821. 

The  Marquhi  of  Tatistock  rose,  pursuant  to  notice^  and,  after  a  retrospective  tiew  of 
the  recent  proeeedings  against  her  Majesty,  Queen  Caroline,  moyed  the  fdlowing 
resdution : — 

**  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  his  Mi^eety's  ministers,  in  advising  the 
measures  which  hav«  led  to  the  late  proceedings  against  her  Maieety  the  Queen,  were 
not  juMtded  by  any  political  expediency  or  necessity;  and  that  their  conduct 
throughout  the  whole  of  those  proceedings  lias  been  productive  of  consequences  de* 
rogatoty  tMm  the  honour  of  the  Crowft)  and  iijiufous  to  the  best  interests  of  thi 
country." 

Mr.  Lambtot  having  seconded  the  motion,  and  several  other  members  having 
spoken,— 

Mb.  Pebx.  rose,  atid  alluding  (»  the  speech  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  who  had  Just  sat 
down^,  Said,  that  having  been  absent  on  every  former  occasion  on  which  this  subject 
hftd  been  befotie  the  House,  and  having  now  heard  the  particularly  severe  terms 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  applied  to  the  last  decision  of  that  House, 
he  fbit  himself  called  upon  to  Justify  the  vote  he  should  give.  Having  been  pre- 
v^eMed  ftom  attending  when  the  last  decision  of  the  House  bad  been  given,  and  nav- 
ing  intended,  if  he  eould  have  been  present,  to  take  that  line  which  had  been  so 
sevtsrely  aniniadvened  on,  he  would  first  state  the  grounds  on  which  he  concurred 
with  that  majority  of  whom  the  hon.  andleartied  gentleman  had  said,  in  the  warmth 
and  heat  of  debato,  that  thev  had  declared  war  against  the  people.  The  words  had 
been  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  mean  only,  that 
the  tendency  of  that  viete  was  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  In  that  sense 
they  were  unobjectionable ;  and  although  he  had  himself  felt  assured  that  such  had 
beM  the  meaning  attached  to  them,  he  was  exceedingly  happy  to  hear  them  so  ex^ 

SlainOd  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  In  the  situation  in  which  he  now  stood, 
e  was  called  on  to  declare  the  honest  and  independent  opinion  which  hehad  fbnned, 
and  in  doing  so,  be  was  utterlv  ignorant  whether  others  concurred  with  him  in  that 
opiaion ;  he  was  regardless  what  impression  his  opinion  might  make :  this  recom» 
mendation,  however,  his  opinion  had,  that  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  said, 
that  he  had  formed  it  without  reference  to  persomd  or  party  considerations ;  ^at  it 
was  the  result  of  the  deliberate  exercise  of  Ms  judgment,  and  that  it  had  no  other 
view  but  the  import  and  justice  of  the  question.  He  was  one  of  those  who  could  not 
concur  in  the  propriety  of  having  originally  omitted  the  name  of  the  Queen  in  the 
I^tttiT^$  and  on  this  ground — that  to  saw  no  inconsistency  in  inserting,  or  ratlrer 
continuing,  her  Mt^eBty*s  name  in  the  Liturgy,  and  at  the  same  time  boldly  coming 
forward  With  a  chaige  of  the  bluest  nature.  Yet  he  could  not  have  concurred  in 
the  motion  of  the  noMe  lord,  (A.  Hamilton,)  because  it  Was  of  an  inttioate  and  indis- 
tinct eharacter,  and  because  it  would  have  prejudged  the  question  now  before  the 
House.  It  was  also  an  ill-timed  motion ;  because  it  ought  to  have  been  brought  for- 
ward test  session,  if  at  alL  The  offimce,  if  offence  it  were^  had  been  committed  on  the 
39th  Of  ^animry  last  year :  Whv,  then,  delay  a  motion  respecting  it  till  the  ^th  of 
Januanr  this  year  f  He  could  not  have  concurred  in  it  on  another  ground.  It 
wonld  have  been  grossly  inconsistent  in  the  House  to  agree  in  such  a  motion,  after 
having  last  year  concurred  in  a  decision  to  which  the  noble  lord  had  moved  an 
ametrament,  which,  in  substance,  was  the  same  as  the  motion  of  this  session.  He 
would  further  have  voted  against  the  noble  lord*s  motion,  because  it  was  calculated 
to  rtdress  no  wrong,  because  it  was  no  object  for  the  Queen  to  have  such  adecbra- 
ihfh  ftem  tlMit  House,  and  because  it  merely  expressed  tit  opIMeft  adverse  to  the  go- 
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Temment.  If  it  should  be  Baid  that  the  consequence  of  agreeing  to  such  a  motion 
would  be  the  insertion  of  the  Queen*s  name  in  the  Liturgy,  he  would  say,  ^*  Let  us 
have  a  motion  directly  for  that  object/'  '*  Let  us  know  what  we  do."  Such  an 
important  question  as  the  insertion  of  her  Majesty^s  name  was  not  to  be  carried  as  a 
corollary  to  a  motion.  If,  then,  that  motion  contemplated  any  other  result  than  the 
one  which  it  professed,  for  that  reason  he  would  have  objected  to  it — ^but,  of  the 
present  motion  he  thought  very  difiPerently.  He  thanked  the  noble  lord  who  made 
it,  and  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  supported  it,  for  the  fairness  of  the  motion,  and 
the  manly  sentiments  with  which  it  bad  been  supported.  They  had  disclaimed 
any  intention  to  effect  by  this  motion  a  change  of  administration,  while  they  fairly 
admitted  that  the  consequence  of  a  censure  of  the  conduct  of  ministers  in  the  terms 
of  the  motion,  might  be  the  removal  of  ministers,  and  a  change  of  goyemment. 
He  would  not  enter  into  any  examination  of  the  necessary  or  probable  consequences 
of  the  motion.  He  cared  not  what  the  consequences  might  be,  whether  a  change  of 
government  or  a  reform  of  parliament.  If  ministers  had  acted  in  the  late  proceed- 
ings either  from  vindictive  feelings,  as  alleged  by  a  noble  lord  on  a  former  night,  or 
in  order,  according  to  the  charge  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Sir  J.  A&ckin- 
tosh)  to  perpetuate  their  power,  he  would  concur  in  the  motion.  He  would  infinitely 
prefer  a  change  of  government,  parliamentary  reform,  or  Catholic  emancipation,  to 
supporting  in  office  men  who  could  have  acted  from  such  base  and  corrupt  motives, 
and  could  have  adopted  proceedings  which  all  so  lamented  and  deplorod,  from  a 
mere  desire  of  continuing  in  office.  He  dismissed,  therefore,  every  other  considera- 
tion, and  would  give  his  vote  on  the  issue  which  alone  they  were  to  try — that  was. 
Did  the  conduct  of  ministers,  in  the  whole  of  their  proceedings  against  the  Queen, 
call  for  the  gprave  and  serious  censure  of  the  House  ?  If  their  motives  were  ffood, 
though  blame  might  be  attached  to  particular  parts  of  their  conduct,  he  wouM  be 
justified  in  giving,  as  he  meant  to  do,  a  direct  negative  to  the  motion.  The  case  had 
been  so  unprecedented ;  there  had  been  so  little  light  from  any  other  case  to  direct 
or  g^ide ;  the  illustrious  person  against  whom  the  proceedings  had  been  adopted 
possessed  no  ordinary  mind  and  character,  and  acted  upon  no  ordinary  feelings ; — 
the  House  of  Commons,  reviewing  those  circumstances,  standing  on  the  vantage 
ground  to  which  the  progress  of  events  had  now  carried  them,  and  seeing  distinctly 
whence  every  current  set  in,  and  every  wind  blew,  would  not  hastily  censure  the  first 
commencement  and  early  progress  of  the  navigation.  The  only  fair  mode  of  judging 
was,  to  place  themselves  in  the  situation  in  which  ministers  had  been  then  pliused. 
The  house  were,  in  order  to  judge  fairly,  to  recollect  the  period  to  which  what  is  now 
present  was  future,  and  what  is  now  clear  was  covered  in  obscurity.  He  now  de- 
clared his  general  concurrence  in  the  proceedings  with  his  Majesty's  ministers.  It 
was  not  in  the  commencement,  in  the  course,  or  the  termination,  that  he  differed 
from  them.  But  he  differed  in  many  cases  from  ministers.  He  had  already  said  that 
he  lamented  that  her  Majesty's  name  had  been  excluded  from  the  Liturgy.  He  had 
with  regret  heard  it  stated,  that  a  palace  was  not  to  be  provided  for  the  Queen ;  he 
had  read  with  regret  the  answer  to  her  Majesty's  demand  of  a  ship  of  war.  Those 
were  circumstances  which  made  a  deep  impression,  not  on  enlightened  minds,  but 
on  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  they  were  unimportant  and  insignificant  in  them- 
selves, but  they  were  circumstances  which,  connected  with  a  rank  so  distinguished, 
produced  the  strongest  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  was  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  influence  of  such  little  circumstances  that  Lord  Bacon  had  remarked,  that 
"you  sooner  perceive  how  the  wind  blows  by  throwing  up  a  straw  than  a  stone.** 
from  the  refusal  of  the  circumstances  of  accommodation  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
an  impression  had  prevdied  that  the  Queen  was  the  object  of  persecution.  It  was 
an  unjust  and  erroneous  impression;  but  the  circumstances  he  had  mentioned  had 
materially  contributed  to  produce  it.  He  now  proposed  to  argue  the  question  at 
issue  on  the  grounds  on  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  had  last  spoken 
had  argued  it.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  said  that  he  could  get  no  an- 
swer to  the  question,  '^  Where  was  the  necessity  for  the  proceedings  against  the 
Queen  ?"  He  was  ready  to  contend  that  there  was  no  case  so  clear  as  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  proceedings.  It  had  been  impossible  to  allow  the  Queen,  under  the 
diarges  under  which  she  laboured,  to  ascend  the  throue  without  a  communication 
to  parliament.    If  every  privilege  had  been  granted  to  the  Queen — if  she  had  been 
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plaoed  on  the  tbrone — ^he  did  Dot  believe  that  inquiry  would  have  been  nltimatelj 
ayoided :  be  believed  that  at  this  moment  they  would  be  discussing  Uie  question 
whether  the  goyemment  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  impeached  for  withholding  the 
charges  which  they  knew  against  the  Queen.  **  Where  was  the  evil,"  it  was  asked, 
«« of  avoiding  all  proceedings  ?"  What !  was  it  no  evil  to  place  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land imputed  adultenr  and  guOtP  Those  ehaiges  which  had  been  brought  forward  had, 
at  the  period  now  re&rred  to,  been  in  the  possession  of  government.  Would  it  be  no 
lifffat  thing  to  place  at  the  head  of  a  female  society,  distinguished  for  the  decencies 
vmch  fomed  the  charm  of  female  society,  a  Queen  chafed  with  adultery  ?  He 
spoke  only  of  the  charges ;  he  would  not  refer  to  the  details  given  in  evidence  in  the 
other  House .  of  those  detidls  he  had  formed  his  opinion — he  could  not  help  forming 
an  opinion — and  in  this  question  he  could  not  help  making  reference  to  tnose  pro- 
ceedings. He  admitted  the  claim  which  the  Queen  had,  in  consequence  of  having 
escaped  conviction.  When  he  said  escaped,  he  did  not  mean  to  say  anything  further 
than  that  the  investigation  had  not  terminated  in  the  conviction  of  the  Queen.  He 
was  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  withhold  from  one  of  her  Miyesty*s  illustrious 
rank,  and  from  an  afflicted  female,  the  benefits  of  an  acquittaL  But  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  come  to  any  decision  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind,  or  just  to  ministm,  idio 
were  now  accused,  without  reference  to  the  circumstances  which  had  been  disclosed. 
Was  it  his  fault  ?  It  might  be  the  fault  of  no  one ;  but  it  was  the  consequence  of  the 
motion  which  was  now  before  the  House.  Not  only,  then,  was  he  convinced  that  there 
had  been  a  necessity  for  inquiry,  but  he  felt  assured  that  inouiry  must  have  been 
the  consequence  of  attempts  to  evade  it.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  had 
argued  this  question  with  so  much  ability  had  asked  whether  we  saw  no  evil  in  the  ad- 
vantages given  by  such  proceedings  to  a  vile  and  degraded  faction,  and  in  embodying 
so  much  abuse  and  reproach  upon  illustrious  and  royal  station  ?  But  did  he  think  that 
the  fiiction  whose  intent  it  was  to  brinff  into  ridicule,  disgrace,  and  infamy,  every  in- 
stitution in  the  country —did  he  think  t£at  that  faction  would  not  have  turned  against 
the  Queen,  if  not  recommended  to  them  by  a  prosecution,  and  embodied  all  the  insinu- 
ations and  charges  which  could  be  collected  against  her  ?  Would  they  who  had  seized 
her  arm  in  order  to  shake  the  throne — ^would  they  not  have  propagated,  applied,  and  cir- 
culated everydegrading  insinuation,  and  asked  whether  the  throne  were  not  disgraced 
by  such  a  person  ?  He  begged  not  to  be  misunderstood:  he  meant  only  a  Queeo 
l^Muring  under  such  charges.  The  consequence  of  attempting  to  evade  inquiry 
into  those  charges  would  have  been  a  motion  of  impeachment  in  that  House,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  House  to  refuse  deliberation  and  inquiry  in 
such  a  case.  If  the  member  for  Knaresborough  (Mr.  Tiemey^  were  in  such  a  case 
to  move  an  impeachment,  it  would  be  in  perfect  consistency  with  what  he  had  stated 
in  that  House,  on  the  first  day  of  the  last  session.  On  the  21st  of  February  last 
Tear,  when  a  member  had  mentioned  the  Queen's  name,  the  member  for  Knares- 
borough had  said,  that  he  would  not  vote  one  farthing  to  a  person  under  such  a 
cloud.  Was  it  possible  that  the  government  could  have  escaped  censure  if  they  had 
neglected  inquiry  on  that  occanon  ?  The  right  hon.  gentieman  had  said,  that  he 
would  not  be  satisfied  unless  ministers  should  pledge  themselves  to  institute  an  in- 

Jiuiry  next  session.  Was  it  possible  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could  have  suf- 
ered  Uie  Queen  to  ascend  the  throne  without  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment ?  The  government  had  charges  against  the  Queen ;  if,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, he  were  to  admit  that  it  had  been  wrong  to  send  out  a  commission  to  l^Glan, 
ttUl  tiie  commisdon  had  been  sent  out,  and  there  the  charges  were  in  the  hands  of 
minbters.  Was  it  impossible  for  them  to  avoid  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  those 
chaiges  P  In  his  opinion,  to  have  done  so  would  have  been  the  grossest  dereliction 
of  their  duty.  Ministers  having  fully  considered  the  case,  and  the  Queen  having 
refused  the  mediation  of  the  l£)use  of  Commons,  it  became  utterly  impossible  to 
avoid  an  inquiry.  If  the  Queen  assumed  the  appearance  of  complete  and  unequivo- 
cal innocence,  as  she  must  have  done,  the  government  must  have  allowed  her  the 
triumph  of  innocence,  or  have  instituted  a  prosecution  against  her.  If  she  assumed 
complete  innocence,  which  she  did  when  she  refused  the  mediation  of  that  House, 
would  not  ministers,  with  the  impression  which  they  had  on  their  minds,  have  been 
gmlty  of  the  grossest  dereliction  of  their  duty,  if  they  had  allowed  her  to  ascend  the 
ttirone  with  toe  triumph  of  innocence  F — That,  then,  being  allowed,  the  only  qnes- 
10 
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tion  was,  what  eoane  of  proceedings  should  be  adopted.  It  was  but  a  choice  of 
oWls,  wad  to  him  a  bill  of  rains  and  Penalties  appeared  the  most  likely  on  the  whole 
to  promote  the  ends  of  justice.  [Much  cheering  from  the  Opposition.]  If  those 
cheers  meant  that  a  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  ought  not  to  have  been  the  course, 
he  would  say,  that  if  the  former  part  of  his  ar^ment  were  allowed,  it  was  not  only 
the  best,  but  the  only  mode  of  proceeding.  His  ri^ht  honourable  friend  had  shown 
that  the  Queen  could  be  proceeded  against  only  in  parliament.  The  only  modes, 
therefore,  were  a  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  or  an  impeachment.  The  tenor  of  his 
education  had  not  qualified  him  for  discussing  this  view  of  the  subject ;  but  he  would 
state  his  opinion,  and  he  had  taken  some  pains  to  form  a  correct  one.  Was  it  eon. 
ceded  to  him  that  there  were  but  the  two  courses  open,  of  proceeding  by  a  bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties,  and  proceeding  by  impeachment  f  Supposing  an  impeachment,  what, 
he  asked,  would  have  been  the  consequence  ?  First,  a  reference  must  haye  been  had  to 
a  committee  of  that  House ;  next,  the  Q.ueen  must  have  been  unavoidably  exposed  to 
all  the  hardships  of  an  ex  parte  statement ;  and,  lastly,  that  House  would  have  been 
called  upon  to  pronounce  adirect  ay  or  no  on  every  article  of  charge.  In  the  unavoidable 
interval  of  time  that  must  have  occurred  between  the  exjmrte  statement  of  that  House 
and  the  final  trial,  the  Queen  would  have  continued  exposed  to  misrepresentation  and 
misinterpretation.  He  wished  it  also  to  be  considered,  whether  there  did  not  exist 
great  doubts  of  any  conviction  being  obtained,  on  technicid  grounds,  where  an 
alleged  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  was  committed  with  a  person  owing  no 
allegiance  to  the  sovereign  of  the  country  f  K  there  existed  grounds  for  such  a  doubt, 
and  that  on  a  point  of  technicality,  acquittal  must  be  the  result  of  impeachment;  was 
the  great  moral  ofibnce  of  adultery  to  be  suffered  to  escape  with  impunity,  because 
it  was  no  offence  against  the  law  ?  Besides,  was  it  to  be  credited,  that  an  individual, 
sitting  in  trial  on  a  bill  of  Pdns  and  Ptoalties,  would  not  f^l  himself  in  honour  and 
in  conscience  bound  to  extend  to  the  accused  the  same  benefits  as  would  be  derived 
from  the  proceeding  by  impeachment  ?  But  even  were  the  verdict  of  guilty  esta- 
blished by  an  impeachment,  it  was  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  followed  by  some 
separate  measure,  such  as  a  bill  of  Pams  and  Penalties.  Then  he  would  ask,  would 
aaingle  inconvenience  have  been  avoided  by  selecting  previously  the  course  of  im- 
peachment ?  If  ever  there  were  a  case  of  a  bill  of  Pains  and  jRenalties  strikingly 
exempt  from  injustice,  it  was  the  adoption  of  it  in  the  late  proceeding  against  her 
Majesty.  If  ever  a  state  necessity  called  for  the  departure  from  the  ordinary  rules 
which  govern  the  administration  of  justice,  it  was  where  a  Queen,  about  to  be  in- 
vested with  those  dignities  which  befitted  her  high  rank  and  station,  was  charged  with 
a  grave  moral  ofibnce;  it  was  to  prevent  adultery  and  high  treason  from  being  in- 
stiled on  the  throne  of  this  country.  It  had  been  asked,  where  was  the  necessity 
of  the  proceeding  ?  Was  there  any  chance  of  an  heir  to  the  throne — any  fears  of  a 
disputed  succession  ?  Besides,  it  was  said,  if  oficnces  had  been  committed,  they 
were  committed,  not  in  England,  but  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  He  could  lay  no 
stress  on  such  considerations ;  if  diey  were  committed  at  all,  or  if  there  were  good 
grounds  of  suspicion,  he  contended  that  they  furnished  grounds  for  inquiry,  and,  if 
guilt  were  established,  for  preventing  the  exaltation  of  the  Queen  to  that  august  sta- 
tbn  which,  as  a  Queen  Consort  she  would  otherwise  enjoy,  presiding  as  she  would 
then  over  the  female  society  of  the  country,  its  example,  its  grace,  and  its  honour. — 
He  could  not  recognise  in  the  proposition  made  at  St.  Omer's,  or  in  the  subsequent 
acquiescence  of  his  Miyesty^s  ministers  in  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bram- 
ber,  any  proof  of  the  bitter  and  vindictive  feelings  against  the  Queen,  with  which 
they  were  charged  by  the  supporters  of  the  present  motion.  On  the  contrary,  he 
recognised  in  sttch  conduct  a  disposition  to  make  great  personal  sacrifices,  even  a 
sacrifice  of  their  own  consistency  [a  lau^h] — he  repeated,  their  own  consistency, 
fioT  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  necessity  of  a  course  which  they  felt  must  be 
attended  with  palnfhl  disclosure,  and  great  public  agitation.  In  place,  then,  of  bit- 
ter fbelings  against  the  Queen,  they  were  ready  to  make  every  sacrifice  that  was  not 
ioconsiitent  with  their  own  honour.   It  might  be  asked,  whether  the  proposition  at  I 

St.  Omer's  were  a  vrise  or  an  unwise  course  ?    Though  he  might  not>  because  it  \ 

(klled,  consider  it  unwise,  it  might,  however,  be  considered  unfortunate.    A  different  ^ 

chartoter  attached  to  netsures,  undertaken  with  great  prospect  of  success,  and  sub- 
seqtttntly  coMidend  through  the  roeditiixi  of  fkiluie.    If  that  «i^  had  been  accf^^, 
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it  would  have  been  a  wise  measure ;  and,  arguing  upon  tbe  probable  effect  of  human 
motives,  that  acceptance  might  have  been  fully  expected ;  but  because  it  failed,  and 
because  he  was  instructed  by  the  subsequent  evils,  and  made  wise  by  experience, 
was  he,  therefore,  justified  in  turning  round  and  blaming  the  government  f  And  did 
not  such  censure  come  rather  with  an  iU  erace  from  those  who  deprecated  the  agi- 
tation of  the  subject  at  all  ?  One  would  nave  supposed  that  the  more  forcibly  they 
felt  the  evils  of  such  agitation,  the  less  disposed  they  should  be  to  visit  with  censure 
the  government  for  endeavouring  to  prevent  them.  There  remained  one  other  topic 
on  which  he  was  anxious  to  offer  a  few  observations.  He  had  never,  on  any  previous 
subject,  heard  so  man^  admonitions  and  wamins^s  delivered  to  that  House — he  might 
sav  menaces — against  its  persisting  In  the  line  ofconduct  in  which  it  had  commenced. 
Tney  were  told  to  direct  their  consideration  to  the  extent  and  influence  of  public 
opinion  on  this  subject.  He  trusted  that  that  House,  notwithstanding  all  these  warn- 
ings, would  regulate  Its  decisions  by  its  own  honest  conviction.  Nothing  would  so 
faudly  disqualify  them  fh)m  filling  the  character  of  legislators  and  statesmen  as  that 
thev  should  stand  shivering  in  every  fitful  breeze  of  popular  feeling,  and  not  discharge 
their  obligations  to  the  country  bv  a  just  and  necessary  reference  to  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  the  question  itself.  If  tney  studiously  looked  to  the  subject,  thev  would 
feel  it  difficult  to  define  what  was  meant  by  the  phrase  of  "popular  opinion  ;'*  the  more 
thev  can  vassed  its  character,  they  would  find  It  fickle,  inconstant,  and  ungrateful — fickle 
and  inconstant,  because  what  was  now  termed  the  public  voice  would  be  in  the  course 
of  three  months  wholly  different — ungrateful,  because  if  they  allowed  themselves  to 
consult  Its  wiU — ^founded  as  It  was  on  passion,  and  not  on  reason — their  very  acqui- 
escence would  be  hereafter  quoted  as  an  accusation  against  them.  When  hedlsregaixied 
public  opinion,  It  was  that  character  of  it  which  the  advisers  of  the  Queen,  in  the  an- 
swers to  addresses,  were  so  studious  to  conciliate.  In  alluding  to  those  answers,  let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  not  willing  to  make  every  allowance  for  the  situation 
of  the  Queen.  It  was  not  of  her,  but  of  those  advisers,  who  were  not  under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  feelings,  that  he  complained.  He  deprecated  their  conduct,  as  not 
less  injurious  to  her  ^^esty  than  it  was  to  the  countiy.  But  whatever  might  be  the 
extent  of  that  public  voice,  thus  excited,  he  trusted  that  parliament  would  never  so 
far  forget  its  duties  as  to  adjust  its  judgment  to  the  model  of  their  passions,  but  would 
form  Its  opinion  on  a  sound,  deliberate,  and  honest  conviction  of  the  real  merits  of 
the  question. 

The  debate  having  been  adjourned,  was  resumed  on  the  succeeding  day;  and, 
after  a  very  lon^  discussion,  the  House  divided:  ayes,  178;  noes,  92i;  migority 
affainst  the  motion,  146. — ^AdlJoarned  at  half-past  six  in  the  morning  of  February 
the  7th. 


EOMAN  CATHOLIC  CLAIMS. 
Fbbbuabt  28,  1621. 

A  number  of  petitions  having  been  presented  in  fkvour  of  tbe  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  Mr.  rlunkett  moved,  •'  That  this  House  do  resolve  Itself  into  a  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  the  state  of  the  laws  by  which  oaths  or  declara- 
tions are  required  to  be  taken  or  made  as  qualifications  for  the  eijoyment  of  offices, 
or  for  the  exercise  of  civil  functions,  so  far  as  the  same  affect  his  Majesty*8  Roman 
Catholic  subjects ;  and  whether  it  would  be  expedient,  in  any  and  what  manner)  to 
alter  or  modifV  the  same,  and  subject  to  what  provisions  or  regulations.^ 

Mr.  Denis  Browne  having  seconded  the  motion, — 

Ma.  Pbel  said,  that  nothing  but  the  mode  of  argument  pursued  hv  tbe  right  bon. 
member,  and  the  direct  personal  Interest  which  he  took  in  a  mode  of  attack  so  novel 
and  unusual,  induced  him  to  rise  at  that  early  period  of  the  debate.  He  was  aware 
that  he  should  justly  incur  the  charge  of  presumption  by  follovring  the  riffht  hon. 
member  under  other  circumstancee,  but  the  necessitv  of  defending  himself  on  au 
occasion  when  he  was  so  directly  assailed,  would  be  his  apology  to  the  House.  U« 
knew  well,  that  under  any  circumstances,  his  adversary  would  be  an  overpowering 
antagonist;  but  under  the  present,  when  he  replied  to  a  speech  which  he  {mt.  Peef) 
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had  made  four  yean  ago,  and  which  he,  having  the  power  of  tearing  it  to  {neoea 
then,  hy  that  extraordinary  faculty  of  reasoning  which  he  possessed,  chose  to  leave 
unanswered  until  that  night,  when,  besides  his  great  talents,  he  had  every  other  ad- 
vantage, Uie  difficulty  was  beyond  calculation  increased ;  but  whatever  the  disad- 
vantages might  be,  he  was  resolved  to  attempt  a  reply  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
who  had  ushered  in  his  aiguments  by  reference  to  the  opinions  of  so  humble  an  in- 
dividual as  himself.  In  attempting  to  follow  him,  he  would  first  allude  to  that  sub- 
ject with  which  Ihe  right  hon.  gentleman  had  prefaced  his  powerful  speech,  when 
he  paid  that  feeling  and  eloquent  tribute  to  the  memoir  of  the  departed  senator  under 
whose  auspices  this  question  had  been  first  brought  before  the  English  parliament. 
He  felt  it  his  duty  to  state,  that  all  which  that  eulogium  said  of  the  late  Mr.  Grat- 
tao,  had  his  full  and  heartfelt  concurrence.  There  was  not  a  word  of  it  to  which  he 
did  not  fuUy  subscribe.  It  might  seem  presumption  in  him  to  follow  the  orator 
who  had  so  well  characterized  departed  worth,  and  arrogate  to  himself  the  right  of 
praising  so  great  a  man.  He  had  not,  like  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  eiyoyed  with 
the  subject  of  his  eulogium  those  early  habits  of  intinuicy — ^he  had  not  maintained 
with  him  that  political  relationship — that  unity  of  public  object — that  necessUudo 
tartis,  as  it  was  expressed  by  an  elegant  writer,  which  tended  to  draw  so  closely  the 
alliance  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart.  Though  such  was  not  his  knowled^  of  the 
late  Mr.  Grattan,  he  knew  him  sufficiently  enough  to  be  able  to  concur  m  every 
thing  which  his  eloquent  friend  said  of  him,  and  felt  that  he  had  not  exceeded  the 
strictest  truth  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  lustre  of  virtue  and  of  talent  by  which  he 
vras  so  eminently  distinguished.  He  wished  to  convince  those  who  were  not  so  well 
acquunted  with  him,  that  a  feeling  of  afiectionate  regard  had  not  made  him  estimate 
too  highly  the  merits  of  that  ornament  of  his  country,  nor  had  he  been  seduced  by 
the  partiality  of  private  friendship  to  over-rate  the  splendid  qualities  of  his  character. 
As  to  his  conduct,  whether  in  public  or  private  life,  there  was  no  one  who  admired 
him  more  than  he  did.  He  was  going  to  say,  that  he  was  his  political  opponent  ,* 
but  he  could  not  with  proprietv  make  use  of  that  term.  They  had  differed,  indeed, 
on  that  unfortunate  question ;  but  they  were  in  nothing  else  so  much  at  variance  as 
to  be  political  combatants.  But  whether  in  opposition  or  not,  there  was  in  Mr. 
Grattan  that  mild  dignity  which  obtained  him  universal  respect;  while,  to  quote  his 
own  expression,  his  **  desperate  fidelity ''  to  his  cause  gained  him  universal  admira- 
tion. But  of  all  his  great  qualities,  none  was  more  apparent  than  his  readiness  to 
give  up  whatever  intmered  with  his  public  dutj^,  and  even  to  sacrifice  a  part  of  his 
reputation,  where  a  g^reat  public  principle  required  it — a  quality  which  had  justly 
been  described  as  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  great  minds.  But,  while  the  country 
had  to  lament  the  loss  of  Mr.  Grattan,  he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  great 

3uestion  which  the  vigour  of  his  mature  ^nius,  the  decline  of  his  life,  and  even  his 
eparting  breath,  had  advocated,  met  with  a  congenial  supporter  in  the  person  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  one  fit  to  be  the  successor  of  the  eloquent  and  intrepid 
statesman  who  had  preceded  him,  and  one,  than  whom  no  man  was  more  worthy  to 
wield  the  arms  of  Achilles. 

He  would  now  proceed  to  remaric  upon  the  alignments  of  the  speech  which  had 
called  him  up ;  but  he  be^nred  leave  to  premise,  that  if  an)r  genUeman  supposed  he 
rose  to  express  an  unqualified  satisfaction  at  the  state  of  things  as  they  now  existed, 
or  that  he  was  readv  to  take  a  temporary  advantage,  not  of  argument,  but  of  preju- 
dice, and,  like  a  skilful  disputant,  to  turn  to  his  own  account  whatever  not  reason, 
but  prejudice,  could  call  to  his  aid,  he  laboured  under  a  great  mbtake.  He  had  never 
viewed  the  question  but  as  a  choice  of  evils ;  nor  had  he  been  ever  satisfied  vrith  the 
alternative  proposed;  but  it  had  grown  out  of  the  anomalous  state  of  society  which 
he  found  pre-existing.  He  had  selected  that  which  he  thought  the  best  mode  of  re- 
medying the  evil,  under  the  actual  circumstances,  without,  by  any  means,  looking 
on  it  as  perfectly  satisfactory.  He  had  never  thought  the  mode  absolutely  good  in 
itself,  but  as  a  refuge  from  greater  evils.  This  statement  was  not  new — he  bad  ex- 
pressed it  before.  When  tae  right  hon.  gentleman  said  that  he  (Mr.  Peel)  was  so 
pleased  with  the  state  of  this  question  as  it  had  been  left  in  ]  793 — when  he  alleged 
that  he  was  so  delighted  with  the  situation  of  things,  could  he  think  that  he  con- 
templated the  subject  with  unqualified  satisfaction  ?  Did  he  suppose  that  he  viewed 
it  with  perfect  complacency  ?    No ;  he  never  could  hear  those  namte  mentioned 
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which  were  ringed  in  authoriQr  against  him,  as  they  had  been  cited  in  this  instance, 
and  feel  altogether  satisfied.  He  did  not  stand  there  to  take  any  sophistical  adyan- 
tage  of  the  arguments  of-  his  opponents.  It  was  not  the  love  of  victory,  but  the 
sincere  desire  to  state  his  honest  conviction,  which  made  him  come  forward ;  and,  if 
he  could  be  actuated  by  any  sordid  and  base  spirit  of  opposition,  he  would  be  ashamed, 
with  those  great  names  against  him,  to  look  that  House  in  the  face.  The  authorities 
which  had  been  referred  to,  made  it  the  paramount  duty  of  every  man  to  examine 
the  grounds  of  his  opinion,  and  to  ascertain  that  no  interested  views,  no  ideas  of 
Tiuonary  danger,  no  irrational  hostility  to  a  great  class  of  his  fellow-subjects,  in- 
fluenced his  decision.  But  if,  after  such  a  close  and  scrutinizing  examination  of  their 
own  motives,  he  and  his  friends  found  it  necessary  still  to  retain  Uieir  opinions,  he 
would  trust  to  the  liberality  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  for  doing  them  the  justice 
to  suppose  that  it  was  in  the  fair  and  candid  exercise  of  a  free  judgment,  concerning 
matters  most  important  to  the  religion  of  the  state,  that  they  ventured  to  differ  from 
him  and  the  great  authorities  which  he  had  cited.  He  must  repeat  that  there  was 
no  ahemative  but  that  which  he  had  pursued. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  decliured  that  every  subject  of  the  realm  had  a  right 
to  oiBce ;  and  in  order  to  furnish  ground  for  excludmg  him,  it  was  necessary  to  show 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  some  great  and  paramount  danger.  On  this 
point  he  was  at  issue  with  him ;  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  the  right 
of  any  subject  to  enjoy  every  office ;  and  if  he  erred  in  this  opinion,  he  had  the  con- 
solation of  erring  with  men  whose  names  ou^ht  to  have  great  weight  with  that 
House.  When  the  right  hon.  member  applied  bis  principle  as  an  argument  for  the 
removal  of  the  civil  disabilities  under  which  the  Catholics  laboured,  he  had  a  right 
to  consider  to  what  extent  that  principle  might  be  enforced ;  and,  therefore,  he  must 
say,  that  if  it  were  to  be  taken  as  an  argument  for  conferring  on  the  Catholics  a  ca- 
toucity  for  office,  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  admit  the  various  classes  of 
I>issenters  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  right.  Under  any  circumstances,  but  par- 
ticularly after  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  advocate  of  the  Catholics,  if  a  perma- 
nent right  of  this  kind  were  acknowledged  in  the  one  body,  one  equally  permanent 
and  co-extensive  must  be  recognised  in  the  other.  This  being  taken  as  granted, 
vrhat  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  ?  Why,  it  would  be  necessary  to  repeal 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts — not  to  modify,  but  to  destroy  their  operation  by  a 
total  and  unequivocal  repeal.  On  this  point  he  had  great  authorities  who  dissented 
from  the  right  hon.  member,  or,  at  least,  who  were  hostile  to  the  consequences  which 
flowed  from  his  argument.  With  him,  on  this  subject,  were  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Burke, 
and,  he  believed,  Mr.  Windham.  When  a  proposition  was  made,  in  1791,  to  repeal 
the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  Mr.  Pitt  said  they  were  the  bulwarlu  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  denied  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  was  that 
which  the  House  had  just  heard.  Mr.  Burke  resisted  the  repeal,  though  not  on  the 
same  grounds ;  he  smd  that  on  two  former  occasions,  when  the  repeal  of  those  Acts 
was  proposed,  he  staid  away  from  the  House  because  his  mind  was  not  made  up 
on  the  subject;  but  he  stated,  in  1791,  that  although  he  would  have  voted  for  the 
repeal  ten  years  before,  he  saw  then  in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  counti^,  suf- 
ficient cause  to  induce  him  to  vote  against  it.  Thus  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Burke, 
whose  authority  was  so  high,  had  seen  something  in  the  conduct  of  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters which  made  him  apprehend  danger,  and  caused  him  to  deny  the  permanent 
right  of  eligilnlity  to  office  in  that  class  of  our  fellow-subjects.  He  had  that  ni^ht  heard 
another  authority  quoted,  as  being  favourable  to  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  which 
affected  the  Catholics.  He  meant  Blackstone ;  but  he  would  ask  the  noble  lord  who 
had  cited  Blackstone,  and  who  stated  that  he  bad  law  as  well  as  religion  on  his  side, 
whether  he  had  read  the  chapter  which  contained  the  passage  he  had  quoted,  and 
which  had  been  written  with  so  different  an  intention  ?  The  learned  commentator 
on  the  laws  of  England,  when  he  said  a  time  might  arrive  when  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  review  and  soften  those  rigorous  edicts,  alluded  to  the  penal  laws  as  distinct 
frY>m  the  excluding  statutes ;  and  he  went  on  to  say,  that  there  were  two  Acts,  tho 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  which  were  the  bulwarks  of  the  church  against  perils 
from  non-conformists  of  all  denominations,  and  under  the  last  of  these  Uie  Catholics 
wereexdttded  from  office.  But  a  note  of  the  commentator  upon  the  learned  judge 
atatedf  **That  now,  by  tho  statute  31st  Geo.  III.,  chap.  82nd,  which  may  be 
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called  the  Toleration  Act  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  all  the  severe  and  cruel  restric* 
tion$  and  peodties  enumerated  hy  the  learned  judge  are  removed.**  Thus  it  was 
evident  that  Blaekstone  meant  only  the  penal  statutes  Inflicting  a  punishment,  and 
not  the  excluding  ones,  which  only  disabled  f^m  office. 

But  the  right  hon.  member  had  declared  it  to  be  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion, that  any  Uege  subjects  of  the  realm  should  labour  under  civil  disabilities.  He 
had  alluded  to  times  antecedent  to  the  era  of  the  Reformation.  Arguments,  how- 
ever,  drawn  from  such  a  period,  had  no  weight  with  him ;  he  could  not  allow  them 
to  affect  the  present  establishments  of  the  state.  It  should  be  recollected  that  before 
the  Reformation,  the  Catholic  religion  was  the  establbhed  religion  of  the  state.  The 
imperfect  state  of  civil  information,  the  arbitrary  principles  entertained  by  tlie  sove- 
reign, but  above  all,  the  circumstance  of  the  Catholic  religion  being  the  established 
one,  made  references  to  that  period  lose  all  consideration  with  him.  But  the  fact 
was,  the  present  situation  of  the  Catholics  be^an  with  the  Reformation.  The  Ist 
of  Elizabeth  required  every  one  in  office  to  take  an  oath,  which  asserted  that  not 
only  no  foreign  state  had  a  jurisdiction  or  dominion  in  this  realm,  but  also  that 
the  Queen  had  supremacy  and  domioion  as  well  in  ecclesiastical  as  temporal  mat- 
ters. The  5th  of  Elizabeth  required  the  same  oaths,  and  the  admission  of  sniritual 
as  well  as  temporal  power  of  the  Queen.  Would  the  Roman  Catholics  of  tne  pre- 
sent day  take  that  oath  ?  If  they  would  not  take  that  oath,  why,  he  would  ask,  were 
they  less  objects  of  jealousy  than  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that  day  ?  Did  any  one 
think  that  the  object  of  that  statute  was  not  to  exclude  the  persons  not  taking  that 
oath  from  power  ?  In  the  course  of  the  debates  upon  the  repeal  of  the  test  against 
transubstantiation,  it  was  at^^ed  that  no  Roman  Catholic  had  sat  in  parliament  from 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  that  of  Charles  II.,  because  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  ef- 
fectual. If  that  were  the  reason  of  preventing  any  Roman  Catholic  from  sitting  iiji 
parliament.  It  would  be  now  rather  too  much  to  say  that  there  was  no  intention  to 
exclude. 

He  would  pass  over  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  and  come  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Revolution.     On  the  doctrines  professed  and  acted  upon  at  that  period 
he  would  rely,  that  no  such  unqualified  right  of  the  subject  to  office  as  that  con- 
tended for  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  been  recognised.    He  relied  on  the 
authority  of  tne  g^atest  names  in  stating,  that  there  was  a  clear  distinction  between 
toleration  and  power,  and  between  laws  which  imposed  penalties  and  those  which 
only  excluded  from  civil  offices.    At  the  Revolution  it  was  never  supposed  any  man 
eotud  regard  such  exclusion  as  a  disgrace;  nor  was  it  believed  that  such  exclusion 
rendered  him  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  civil  society.    It  was  not  because  such  a  prin- 
ciple was  maintained  at  the  Revolution,  that  he  thought  it  ought  now  to  be  upheld  i 
if  his  own  conviction  of  its  propriety  did  not  go  along  with  it,  he  should  not  advocata 
it  on  that  account.    If  it  were  mentioned  in  the  BiU  of  Rights  even,  he  would  dis- 
claim it,  if  founded  in  injustice ;  and  he  i/ifonld  claim  on  the  part  of  the  legislature 
of  the  present  day,  the  right  to  repeal  it.     When  he  referred  to  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
he  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  it  acted  upon  the  principle  of  exclusion, 
which  was  recognised  at  the  Revolution.    He  had  heard  in  the  last  week  from  an 
hon.  and  learned  member  opposite,  a  warm  and  just  panegyric  upon  King  William, 
whom  that  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Sir  J.  Mackintosh)  had  described  as  the 
advocate  of  toleration  and  liberality.    He  had  heard  that  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
ridicule  the  charge  of  illiberality  made  against  King  William.     To  the  justice  of 
that  eulogium  he  would  subscribe ;  but  he  would  beg  leave  to  ask  what  were  the 
opinions  of  that  prince  in  1687,  when  he  was  consulted  upon  the  Test  and  Corpo- 
ration Acts.  It  was  proposed  to  him,  if  he  would  consent  to  the  repeal  of  those  Acts, 
that  King  James  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  secure  to  him  the  throne ;  that  hia 
friends  would  be  put  into  power.     But  what  was  the  opinion  of  this  person  who  was 
held  out  as  the  aavocate  of  toleration  and  liberality  ?    Did  he  adroit  the  unoualified 
right  of  every  subject  to  office  ?    Did  he  think  it  necessary  to  exterminate  tne  reli- 
gion, or  that  he  fixed  a  badge  of  infamy  upon  Roman  Catholics  because  he  did  not 
admit  them  to  power  ?    Hear  his  own  words,  in  the  letter  which  king  William  had 
irritten  in  the  year  1687,  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  and  before  he  was  fettered 
by  a  party  anxious  for  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics.     The  letter  said^  ^'  If  his 
mi^esty  tnought  fit  fUrther  to  desire  their  highnesses*  concurrence  in  the  repeal  of 
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|]m  md«1  1aw8,  tbe^  were  ready  to  give  it,  provided  always  that  the  likws  which  ihut 
out  Boman  Cathohcs  from  parliament  and  all  plaoee,  8lK>uld  remain  in  full  vigour; 
bat  their  highnesses  could  not  agree  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  laws,  which  were 
enacted  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  religion  against  the  attacks  of  the  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  in  this,  they  did  not  think  they  could  be  said  to  carry  any  severity 
against  Roman  Catholics,  as  tlie  qualification  for  a  member  of  parliament  was  a  de- 
cUration,  before  God  and  man,  that  he  was  for  the  Protestant  religion.**  Could  any 
distineti(m  between  penalties  for  the  profession  of  a  religion  and  exdusioQ  ihmi  par- 
liament, be  more  clearly  expressed  ?  He  hoped  the  House  would  not  infer  troQi 
this,  that  he  subscribed  to  all  the  doctrine  contained  in  that  letter ;  as  he  only  quoted 
it  as  an  authority  in  contradiction  of  the  argument  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
£an^  William  further  stated,  "  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  some  good  reason  for  re- 
peahng  those  laws,  which  were  enacted  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  preventing 
the  Roman  Catholics  from  overturning  the  state,  as  these  laws  inflicted  neither  fines 
nor  punishment,  and  only  excluded  from  power  those  persons  whom  the  experience 
of  every  day  showed  it  would  be  dangerous  to  trust,  ^ce  all  persons  in  public  e^n- 
ployments  more  or  less  favoured  the  advancement  of  the  religion  which  thev  pro- 
fessed ?**  Ue  would  ask  nothing  more  than  the  authority  of  King  William  for  the 
vote  which  he  should  give,  provided  he  saw  there  were  rational  grounds  for  that 
oplnioo.  But  there  were  other  opinions  on  which  he  would  infinitely  more  rely,  to 
snow  that  the  principles  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  been  recognised  by  the 
British  constitution,  and  that  it  was  not  admitted  by  those  most  competent  to 
judge.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  *'  Do  you  find  m  the  Bill  of  Rights  an^  ex- 
clusion ?**  He  would  ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman — ^Do  you  find  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  any  unqualified  right  to  office  f  Did  not  the  right  hon.  gentleman  find  thf^ 
in  the  three  first  articles  of  that  bill  it  was  stated,  that  James  had  arrogated  to  him- 
self a  dispensing  power?  He  knew  it  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  prineiples 
of  these  men  to  call  into  question  that  dispensing  power,  even  if  it  were  exercised 
in  dispensing  with  bad  laws,  and  he  did  not  therefore  draw  any  argument  from  it. 
He  only  wished  to  show  that  in  the  recital  (^  the  Bill  of  R^hts  the  dispensation  of 
the  laws  which  excluded  Roman  Catholics  from  power  was  noticed. 

He  must  now,  even  at  the  risk  of  wearying  the  House,  call  their  attention  to  the 
authority  upon  which  he  mainly  relied.  Soon  after  the  aeoession  of  King  William, 
an  Act  was  passed,  tolerating  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  this  was  sanctioned  by 
men  who  entertained  no  extravagant  opinions  of  Louis  XIV.  or  the  power  of  the  Pope. 
An  attempt  had  been  Uien  made,  by  introducing  aa  act  of  occasional  conformity,  to 
exclude  those  Dissenters.  The  Test  Act  only  required  conformity  at  the  time  of 
entering  into  office,  and  it  was  only  necessary  once  to  take  the  sacrament  in  order 
to  comply  with  that  act ;  and  after  entering  into  office,  the  person  might  go  to  a 
meeting-house.  This  act  for  occasional  conformity  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1702 ;  but  it  met  with  great  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords.  A  conference  took 
place,  and  managers  were  appointed  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  to  conduct  that 
conference — the  Lords  opposing,  on  the  ground  that  it  trenched  upon  toleration. 
He  would  beg  leave  to  mention  the  names  of  those  appointed  by  ^e  Lords.  He 
thought  their  authority  would  have  weight  with  that  House— Lords  Peterborough 
and  Halifax,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  John  Lord 
Somers,  were  appointed  by  the  Lords ;  and  he  should  now  beg  the  House  to  weigh 
well  the  arguments  of  these  men.  Did  they  think  the  church  in  danger  ?  In  the 
year  1705,  he  would  quote  the  words  of  a  resolution  agreed  to  by  these  men.  He 
quoted  it  merely  to  show  that  they  had  no  apprehensions  from  the  power  of  the  Pope 
or  of  Louis  XlV.  It  stated  that  **  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  lavv  established, 
which  had  been  rescued  by  William  HI.  of  glorious  memory,  was  Uien  in  a  most  safe 
and  floorishiog  state,  and  whoever  insinuate  the  contrary  was  declared  an  enemy  to 
the  Queen,  the  church,  and  the  kingdom.*'  At  that  time  the  very  distinctions  which 
he  had  that  night  been  urging  were  drawn  between  penal  laws  and  laws  of  exclusion. 

The  right  hon.  g^tlen^  proceeded  to  argue,  that  if  the  doctrine  which  was  then 
admitted  were  allowed  to  be  correct — namdy,  that  it  was  proper  to  exclude  from 
office  such  as  entertained  sentiments  not  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  Established 
Churcb-4ie  had  a  rig^t  to  apply  it  to  the  present  case,  and  to  use  it  as  one  ground  of 
dtsieotUm  to  tibe  preaent  mouoik    But,  independently  of  that  oljectioo,  he  wishad 
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to  know  how  fiur  the  right  hon.  memher  wished  to  push  the  principle  which  he  hid 
that  night  advanced,  as  also  the  reason  which  he  had  for  applying  an  oath  as  a 
test  to  those  who,  he  was  well  aware,  were  not  allowed  by  thdr  principles  to  take 
it  A  certain  clsyss  of  dissenters  would  not  take  an  oath  at  all,  and  the  l^slature 
had  permitted  their  dedaration  in  all  cItU  cases  between  man  and  man,  to  naTc  the 
same  Talidity  as  an  oath.  The  House  would  see  that  he  was  alluding  to  that  loTal 
and  respectable  part  of  ihe  community — the  Quakers.  Now,  the  House  reouired  of 
them  the  same  oath  upon  admission  to  office  as  it  did  of  the  Roman  Catholic ;  and 
tiieir  inability  to  take  it,  had  acted  upon  them  as  an  exclusion  from  office.  He  was 
not  potting  any  fictitious  case ;  circumstances  had  occurred  in  which  their  refusal 
to  take  the  usual  oaths  had  disquidified  them  from  discharging  duties  to  which  they 
were  otherwise  fully  competent.  A  Quaker  had  actually  been  elected  a  member  of 
that  House,  but  he  had  not  been  permitted  to  sit  in  it,  because  he  would  not  take  the 
usual  oaths.  Now,  ho  would  ask  the  House  whether,  in  the  case  of  the  Quaker,  they 
had  any  fear  of  his  being  influenced  by  the  pope  or  by  any  other  foreign  power  ?  He 
was  sure  that  the  House  entertained  no  such  fears ;  on  the  contriuy,  it  was  well 
known  that  the  Society  of  Friends  exhibited  in  their  conduct  a  pattern  of  everything 
that  was  virtuous  and  amiable.  In  saving  so,  he  meant  them  no  flatterjr — he  only 
did  them  the  justice  they  deserved ;  and  he  was  fflad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  bear- 
ing his  testimony  to  the  generous  nuuiner  in  which  they  devoted  their  tune,  their 
money,  and  their  labour,  to  the  furtherance  of  every  humane  and  charitable  object. 
If,  however,  the  Roman  Catholic  were  admitted  to  a  seat  in  parliament  and  to  other 
offices,  in  the  way  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  member,  so  also  must  the  Quaker ; 
and  the  principle  which  would  be  asserted  b^  such  an  admission  would  lead  to  the 
introduction  of  such  innovation  upon  the  British  constitution,  that  he,  for  one,  must 
be  permitted  to  oppose  it.  In  doing  so,  he  trusted  that  the  House  would  not  con* 
sider  him  as  acting  upon  any  intolerant  or  bigoted  prejudices.  He  could  assure  the 
House  that  he  was  actuated  by  no  such  motive.  He  opposed  the  present  motion, 
because,  if  it  were  granted,  and  danger  should  originate  from  it,  the  evil  done  would 
be  irremediable.  The  present  motion  was,  to  introduce  into  the  statute  book  a  new 
set  of  laws,  conceding  privileees  and  grunting  rights  to  those  who  did  not  now  pos- 
sess them :  as  such  it  was  entitled  to  their  most  serious  consideratjon.  The  House 
should  recoUect  that  thev  were  leg^islating  for  posteri^;  and  he,  in  doing  so,  could 
not  shut  his  eves  to  the  danger  in  which  such  a  proposition  as  the  present  mig^t  pos- 
sibly involve  the  country. 

He  would  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  none  of  the  dangers  against  which 
the  present  penal  laws  were  intended  to  g^uard  the  community  at  present  existed ; 
but,  was  it  altogether  certain  that  no  others  would  arise  in  the  lapse  of  years  f  Act- 
ing as  a  legislator,  he  was  obliged  to  look  at  the  history  of  the  past ;  and  reverting  to 
it,  not  for  the  purpose  of  re-kindling  tiie  smouldering  ashes  of  religious  animosity, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  directing  himself  with  regard  to  the  future,  what  was  the  re- 
sult which  it  placed  before  him  f  He  would  shortly  inform  them.  For  the  penal 
laws  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  found  that  the  claim  made  by  the 
pope  to  a  supremacy  over  the  kingdom  vras  the  alleged  cause.  No  such  claim,  and 
consequently  no  such  cause,  at  present  existed.  In  the  reign  of  Cluurles  IL  no  dui- 
ger  was  apprehended  from  the  pope ;  but  much  danger  was  apprehended  from  a  king 
indifferent  to  all  religion,  and  who  had  amone  his  counsellors  a  Lord  Arlington  and  a 
Bennet.  In  the  rdgn  of  James  II.,  the  ground  alleged  for  the  penal  laws  then  enacted 
was  a  king  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  doing  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  promote  it.  In  the  reign  of  William,  the  danger  was  of  another  species, 
fhere  was  no  apprehension  of  the  pope ;  there  was  no  denre  on  his  part  to  maintain 
King  James  against  King  William ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  said,  in  one  of  the  his- 
tories of  that  day,  that  whibt  he  was  giving  to  the  ambassador  of  James  chaplets 
and  indulgences  for  his  master,  he  was  giving  money  nominally  to  the  emperor,  to 
assist  him  in  his  wars  against  the  Turk,  but  in  reality  to  support  William  in  his 
newly  acquired  kingdom.  In  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  penal  laws  were  justified  by 
the  dangctr  arising  from  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  doing  all  he  could  to 
destroy  the  power  and  prosperity  of  England,  and  who  was  acting  in  concert  with  a 
dangerous  and  discontented  domestio  faction.  If,  then,  at  d^e  difi^rent  periods,  there 
had  been  five  different  dangers  against  which  the  penal  laws  were  enacted  as  ieciiritiei» 
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how  eoM  he  he  eertain  ihat  other  dangers  miffht  not  arite,  even  though  he  did  not 
at  that  period  see  them,  agahist  which  it  womd  he  necessary  to  use  similar  pre- 
caations? 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  state,  that  it  had  heen  asked  of  him 
and  other  gentlemen  who  supported  the  same  ophiion  on  this  question  as  him- 
self, what  had  the  state  to  do  with  religion,  and  why  did  it  interfere  mih  the  direc- 
tion of  men's  consciences  !  The  state,  he  was  ready  to  grant,  had  no  concern  with 
relifl^on,  when  religion  had  no  concern  with  the  state.  But  in  making  laws  to  go- 
Tern  this  moral  and  reliffions  country,  was  he  to  exclude  from  his  notice  all  consi- 
derations of  religion  ?  Was  he  to  be  told  that  he  was  not  to  meddle  with  any  mea- 
sures that  were  calculated  to  afibct  men's  consciences  ?  Was  he  to  be  informed  that 
such  interference  was  unnecessary,  or  that  it  had  nerer  been  previously  exercised  f 
If  so,  how  stood  the  fact  with  reference  to  the  past  ?  Was  it  trom  the  paffes  of  the 
history  of  England  that  hon.  gentlemen  had  cleaned  their  information  ?  or  from  thoee 
of  Scotland  ?  or  from  those  of  Ireland  ?  or,  last  of  all,  from  those  of  the  three  consti- 
tuent parts  of  the  empire  collectively  ?  Where  was  it  that  they  found  that  among  the 
motives  which  influenced  men  as  political  members  of  society,  religion  was  not  one  f 
It  could  not  be  in  this  country:  n>r  what  was  it  then  which  induced  the  right  hon. 
gentleman^  in  bringing  forwaard  the  present  motion,  to  proclaim  his  attachment  to 
the  church  of  England  ?  Why  did  he  think  it  necessary,  in  order  to  g^ard  himself 
against  all  misrepresentations,  to  declare  that  he  believed  the  church  of  England  to 
be  pure  and  holy,  and  most  wisely  established  ?  Why,  except  that  he  saw  the 
gretLt  importance  which  was  attached  to  such  declaration,  and  the  gpreat  inlfluence 
which  religion  possesses  over  the  minds  of  our  countrymen  ?  Was  he  to  be  told, 
that  he  ought  on  so  momentous  a  question  as  the  one  then  before  the  House,  to 
leave  out  of  his  consideration  the  influence  which  religion  was  certain  to  exercise 
even  upon  affairs  of  a  temporary  nature  ? 

The  next  topic  to  which  he  should  refer  was,  the  observations  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  bad  made  upon  the  speech  which  he  had  delivered  upon  this  question  in 
1817,  in  his  place  in  parliament  He  must  complain  that  that  speech  had  not  been 
fiurly  treated,  inasmuch  as  the  riffht  hon.  gentleman  had  forgotten  to  state  that  it 
was  made  with  reference  to  the  bill  introduced  into  that  House  in  1818.  That  bOl 
was  founded  on  a  resolution  of  the  House,  declaring  that  it  was  expedient  to  ge  into 
a  committee  to  deliberate  upon  some  modification  of  the  present  penal  laws  that 
would  be  productive  of  satbfaction  and  conciliation  to  all  classes  of  his  Mijesty's  sub- 
jects. A  great  part  of  what  he  had  said  in  1817  was  in  reference  to  that  bill ;  and 
hb  principal  objection  to  it  was,  that  the  arrangement  which  it  proposed  was  not 
calctdated  to  produce  satisfaction  and  conciliation  among  all  classes  of  his  MijestVs 
subjects.  If  ne  were  asked  what  were  the  dangers  whicn  he  apprehended  fVom  the 
passing  of  that  bill,  he  would  refer  to  the  bill  itself,  of  which  full  three-fourths  were 
occupied  in  taking  securities  affainst  apprehended  dangers.  He  would  put  it  to  the 
candour  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  would  call  upon  him  to  state  whether  he 
tiiought  that  if  that  bill  had  been  persisted  in,  which  he  had  said  gave  political  power 
to  the  Catholic  on  conditions  to  which  he  thought  that  the  most  zealous  Protestant 
could  not  object,  and  to  which  the  most  inimical  Catholic  could  not  refuse  to  accede, 
it  could  have  been  carried  into  execution  in  Ireland.  Would  greater  difficulties  have 
been  found  in  carrying  its  enactments  into  effect  among  the  rrotestant  or  the  Ca- 
tholic part  of  the  population  ?  That  right  hon.  gentleman  had  even  called  upon  the 
House  to  suspend  the  usual  course  of  legislation,  and  to  wait  until  it  knew  whether 
the  Roman  Catholics  would  or  would  not  acquiesce  in  its  provisions.  Was  he  right 
in  stating  that,  if  they  had  done  so,  the  Catholics  themselves  would  have  prayed  for 
the  rejection  of  the  bill  f  Was  thero  not  a  general  feeling  of  disapprobation  excited 
against  it,  not  only  among  the  clergy,  but  even  among  the  laity  f  Did  they  not  say 
that  they  would  profer  to  labour  uMer  their  present  disqualifications  rather  than  ac- 
cept emancipation  upon  such  terms  as  were  then  offered  to  themP  Had  not  the 
House  the  authority  of  the  pope,  that  the  Catholics  could  have  accepted  them  with- 
out incurring  his  disapprobation  ?  And  yet,  notwithstanding  such  a  declaration 
from  such  a  quarter,  was  not  the  bill  itself  considered  as  most  objectionable  by  the 
Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland  ?  After  such  a  steady  refusal,  originatinff  from  an  honest 
and  praiseworthy  attachment  to  principle^  of  advantages  which  they  had  long  wiahad 
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to  acquire,  would  he  be  justified  in  excluding  from  hb  contideratian  the  influtnoe 
which  such  a  religion  must  exercise  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  professed  it  ? 

fiut  the  right  hon.  member  had  insinuated  that  he  had  accused  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholies,  in  a  body,  of  peijurjr  and  disloyalty.  He  beg»ed  leave  to  say  that  be  bad  done 
no  suoh  thing.  It  had  always  been  bis  wish  to  obcuss  the  present  question  with 
calmness  and  temper,  and  no  man  could  be  more  unwilling  than  he  was  to  condemn 
large  bodies  of  men  on  account  of  the  violent  language  adopted,  from  interested  mo- 
tives, by  some  of  their  members.  There  might  be  some  obuquitv  of  intellect  in  bim 
that  prevented  him  from  seeing  the  propriety  of  yielding  to  the  vmhes  of  his  Catholb 
oountrymen,  but  he  could  assure  tl»B  House  thaU  there  was  no  hostilitv  to  them  in 
his  bosom.  Indeed,  he  should  be  gtiilty  of  the  utmost  ingratitude  and  illiberality, 
if  he  could  include  any  set  of  men  from  whom  he  had  received  such  assistance  as  he 
had  done  from  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  in  anv  one  sweeping  charge  of  disloyalty 
or  perjury.  Allowing  them,  however,  to  be  as  loyal  as  any  of  their  Protestant  coun- 
trymen, and  to  be  equally  as  incapable  of  falsehood  and  peijury,  he  still  most  main- 
tain the  doctrine  advocated  by  Lord  Somers,  that  it  was  only  reasonable  that  per- 
sons who  were  to  be  intrusted  with  high  office,  or  with  leg^lation,  should  give  security 
for  their  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  religion.  He  did  not  charge 
the  Roman  Catholics  with  being  Uf»  able  to  discharge  their  social  duties  with  pro- 
priety than  other  individuals ;  but  he  was  sure  that  if  he  were  to  be  acting  upon  the 
same  principles  as  those  for  which  he  gave  them  credit,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
situation  with  regard  to  the  established-  religicm  of  the  country,  as  they  were  now 
placed,  he  oould  not  feel  an  attachment  to  that  reliffion  which  had  displaced  his  own, 
or  refrain  from  a  wish  to  replace  his  church  in  tae  proud  situation  which  it  bad 
fonaerly  oceu{Med.  Was  there  anything,  then,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, or  anything  in  the  past  behaviour  of  its  professors,  which  was  calculated  to 
exempt  them  from  that  suspicion  which  he  owned  that  he  himself  should  have  de- 
served had  it  been  his  iate  to  have  lived  in  a  Catholic  country. 

But  though  these  apprehensions  might  be  entertained,  this  be  would  admit,  that  so 
tittle  was  be  satisied  with  the  present  condition  of  Ireland,  so  anxious  was  he  to  remove 
aU  eauses  of  dissension,  both  political  and  religious,  from  her  inhabitants,  that  if 
he  thought  that  the  present  measure  would  act,  he  would  not  say  as  the  panacea  to 
ker  distresses*  but  as  an  operative  to  restore  that  ooocord  which  he  was  anxious  to 
restore  to  her,  all  his  fears  of  danger  to  the  church  would  give  way,  and  he  would  be 
the  first  to  hfldl  the  siieeess  of  the  present  motion,  as  a  happy  omen  of  future  happi- 
aess  and  tranquillity.  The  right  non.  member,  he  was  sure,  would  observe  that  ne 
had  admitted  the  state  of  Ireland  to  be  a  dangerous  state ;  for  he  was  wdl  aware  of 
the  political  animosities  which  prevailed  in  it,  and  the  religious  jealousies  which  dis- 
tra^ed  its  inhabitants,  and  no  man  oould  reprobate  more  than  he  did  the  exist- 
eaee  of  any  system  within  it  which  tended  to  promote  the  interests  of  one  class  of  men 
at  the  expense  of  those  of  another.  On  this  point  he  believed  that  justice  was  done 
hioi  even  by  those  whose  claims  for  emancipation  he  felt  himself  bound  upon  prin- 
ciple to  resut.  For  he  could  not  review  the  past  history  of  England  and  Ireland-— be 
could  not  revert  to  the  gallant  struggle  for  mastery  which  had  long  been  carried  on  be- 
tween them — he  could  not  recollect  the  perpetual  transfers  of  power,  the  rep^Ued  con- 
fiscations of  property,  and  the  constant  bickerings  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
interests  of  the  country — without  thinking  that  they  were  sufficient  to  produce  that  de- 
gree of  animosity  between  the  contending  parties,  which  the  right  hon.  member  had 
attributed  to  the  penal  laws  alone.  He  trusted  that  the  progress  of  mutual  refinement 
and  civility,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  would  lead  to  that  general  harmony 
among  them,  which  he  should  vainly  hope  to  see  attained  by  therelaxation  of  that  penal 
code,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  right  hon.  ^ntleman  to  repeal.  There  might, 
indeed,  be  other  causes,  besides  religious  animosities,  which  were  calculated  to  retard 
the  growing  unaaimity  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  There  might  be  commercial  and 
other  laws,  which  had  alike  a  tendency  to  keep  alive  popular  fermentation.  Ad- 
mitting suoh  to  be  the  fttct,  it  mi^ht  be  said,  ymy  then  resist  this  single  act  of  con- 
ceasion,  this  step  towards  the  attainment  of  a  more  general  spirit  of  hiumony  among 
the  difoent  classes  of  his  Mijesty^s  subjects?  His  answer  vras,  that  he  did  not  coq- 
cnr  in  the  anticipation  of  suoh  a  result ;  he  did  not  think  that  the  repeal  of  the  laws 
Roman  Catholiet  would  harmomae  oontendiqg  and  coimlctiiig  facings. 
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He  did  not  wish  to  touch  prospectively  upon  the  eoneeauenoes  of  iutempwate  aong- 
gles  for  power;  he  did  not  wish  to  use  language  which  might  he  construed  into  a 
harsh  iaterpr^tatioa  of  the  acts  and  objects  of  men  who  pursued  a  career  of  ambi- 
tion ;  but  he  must  say  this,  that  if  parliament  admitted  an  equal  capacity  for  the 
possession  of  power,  between  Protestant  and  Catholic,  in  this  empire,  they  would 
have  no  means  of  considering  the  state  of  the  population,  of  securing  that  equal  di- 
vision of  power,  which  was,  in  his  opinioo,  essential  to  the  stability  of  the  existing 
form  of  government  The  strup^le  between  the  Protestant  and  Oathdic  would  be 
violent,  and  the  issue  doubtful ;  if  they  were  to  be  sent  forth  together  as  rival  can- 
didates, with  an  equal  capacity  for  direct  parliamentary  representation,  so  far  from 
seeing  any  prospect  of  the  alleviation  of  points  uf  mutual  diflfereoee,  he  could  only 
anticipate  the  revival  of  animosities  now  happily  extinct,  and  the  oontinuance,  in 
an  aggraviUed  form,  of  angry  dissensions  now  happily  g^ing  into  decay  and  disuse. 
[Hear,  hear.]  If  the  consequence  of  this  alteration  of  the  eonstitntion  should  be 
accompanied  with  an  alteration  in  the  duration  of  parliamenta— if,  instead  of  sitting 
for  seven  years,  they  were  to  sit  but  fbr  three—then  again  would  the  mora  frequent 
oolHsion  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  furnish  a  still  greater  accession  of  violent  matter 
to  keep  alive  domestic  dissension,  in  every  form  in  which  it  eould  be  arrayed 
agfainst  the  internal  peace  and  concord  of  the  country. 

These  were  hit  honest  sentiments  upon  this  great  important  question.  They  were 
uninfluenced  by  any  motive  but  an  ardent  anxiety  fbr  the  durability  of  our  happy  eea- 
•titution.  He  spoke  his  own  sentiments,  without  attending  to  the  apprehensiooa  of 
others,  lor  he  had  taken  no  peine  to  collect  what  might  elsewhere  be  the  fesling  of 
persons  who  thought  npon  this  subject.  Much  had  been  said,  both  upon  thb  and 
another  aubjeet,  of  the  opinions  which  prevailed  out  of  doors.  Of  these,  or  of  the  im- 
pressions which  thevdiffhsed,  he  was  perfectly  earless;  and  upon  that  point  he  should 
My,  that  if  thb  bill  succeeded,  and  eventually  revived  hostile  feelings  among  the 
people  of  this  country  against  the  concessions  which  it  inv<dved,  he  tor  one  should 
not  appeal  to  that  angry  spirit,  if  it  arose  against  the  principle  of  the  bilL  If  the 
people  of  England  became  roused  by  its  success,  he  should  deprecate  on  this  as  well 
aa  he  had  done  upon  any  other  occasion,  an  appeal  to  their  excited  passions  upon 
the  wisdom  or  the  justice  of  the  measure.  Against  such  appeals  he  shook!  alwavs  set 
his  face,  bdieving,  as  he  did,  that  the  deliberative  wisdom  of  parliament  was  better 
ealcnlated  to  weigh  maturely  the  important  bearings  of  any  graat  question,  than  the 
general  opinions  of  parties  dsewhere.  IS  he  thought  the  claims  contended  for  were 
2>rmed  to  promote  the  good  of  the  state,  the  whoM  voice  of  England  out  of  doors 
shonM  not  dissuade  him  from  admitting  the  necessity  of  their  adoption.  It  was  be- 
eause  he  thought  ^be  motion  not  calciuated  to  promote  any  good  purpose,  that  he 
waa  prepared  to  oppose  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  means.  His  opinions  and  his  dnty 
here  coincided,  and  upon  them  he  meant  consistently  to  aet.  Upon  this  occasion  be 
had  declined  resorting  to  any  influence  to  counteract  the  fair  consideration  of  this 
question.  He  had  been,  it  was  true,  consulted  about  the  means  of  opposing  it ;  and 
he  now  solemnly  declared  that  his  advice  was  expressed  rather  against  Uian  for  peti- 
tkming  to  impede  the  bill.  He  had  told  the  parties  by  whoa  be  had  been  consulted, 
dial  he  cared  not  for  their  petitions — he  valued  them  not;  for,  in  his  view,  the  House 
of  Commons  were  fully  competent  to  decide  upon  the  whole  merits  of  the  ease,  «n« 
aided  by  external  assistanee.  He  thought  they  required  no  tUumination  firom  wtth- 
oi^  to  enabfe  them  to  fbrm  a  sound  decision  upon  whatever  question  was  submitted 
to  ^etr  consideration.  This  being  his  opinion,  he  had  given  no  eacomvgement  to 
eouster*petiiions  upon  this  great  question.  He  could  most  oonsetentioaslv  assure 
the  House,  that  no  result  of  this  debate  could  give  him  unqualified  satbfaetion.  He 
was,  of  course,  bound  to  wish  that  the  opinione  which  he  honestly  fdt  might  prevail ; 
but  their  prevalenoe  must  still  be  miogled  with  regret  at  the  disappointmeBt  which 
he  knew  tne  success  of  such  opinions  must  entail  upon  a  great  portion  of  hisfellow- 
subjeets.  If,  however,  on  the  contrary,  the  motion  succeeded,  no  man  who  heard 
him  woukl  more  cordially  rejoice  should  his  predictions  prove  unfounded,  his  argn- 
ments  groundless,  and  that  the  result  should  exemplify  the  sanguine  expeetatioos  of  the 
riffht  hon.  mover,  and  ffive  an  increased  confidence  to  all  classes  of  his  Mi4esty*s 
stmiects,  in  that  iatereeling  eouatry  in  which  union  and  harmony  were  moat  il^wruMf 
Oa  adivialMi,  the  motion  waa  earried  l^  227  against  221 ;  mtiontj^  6. 
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Tlie  Home  went  into  committee  on  the  2nd  of  March ;  the  resdutiont  of  the 
committee  were  agreed  to;  a  hill  waa  ordered  to  he  hrought  in  therenpon;  and  the 
House,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Qeoive  Hill,  was  ordered  to  he  called  oyer  on  the 
16th. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  DISABILITY  REMOVAL  BILL. 

Mabch  16,  1821. 

In  the  dehato  which  arose  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  DisabiUt^  Removal  Bill,— 

Mb.  Pul  rose  mmiediately  ai^  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  and  ohserred  tliat  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  stiUed,  that  the  e»^usion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  firom 
places  of  civu  tmst  and  power,  after  having  given  them  rank  in  the  arm j  and  navv, 
was  an  anomaly  unparalleled  in  the  civil^^  world.  Now,  he  thought,  he  could 
cite  a  parallel  to  such  a  case.     The  same  arguments  used  by  the  hon.  and  learned 

Smtleman  had  been  used  to  William  III.,  on  the  subject  of  his  exclusion  of  the 
atholics  from  civil  offices  in  the  United  Provinces,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
were  eligible  to  fill  the  highest  rank  in  the  army.  To  those  arguments  William 
answered,  that  he  admitted  the  anomalv,  but  that  he  thought  it  unfair  to  exclude 
them  from  offices  In  the  army,  in  which  they  had  so  honourably  fought ;  but  that 
no  danger  could  accrue  to  the  state  from  thence,  so  long  as  the  government  was  in 
the  hands  of  Protestants.  But  it  was  said,  that  by  the  concessions  given  in  the  act 
of  1817,  grounds  had  been  established  for  further  claims.  It  was  true,  that  pariia- 
ment  had  granted  those  concessions,  not  foreseeing  at  the  time  that  such  grant  would 
ever  be  made  a  gpround  for  a  charge  of  inconsistency  in  not  granting  more.  He  con- 
tended, that  there  was  no  such  understanding  at  the  time  when  Catholics  were 
made  eligible  to  offices  of  high  rank  in  the  army  and  na*^:  no  such  principle  was 
recognised  when  that  measure  was  first  brought  forward  in  1807 ;  and  this  was  the 
understanding  in  which  it  was  supported  by  Lord  Howick,  now  Earl  Ghrey.  That 
noble  lord  then  stated,  that  he  trusted  the  limited  measure  proposed  mifpht  be  hrought 
forward  without  the  objections  which  were  made  to  the  general  question ;  and  tmtt, 
considering  what  had  been  previously  said  on  the  subject  by  the  chancellor  and 
secretary  for  Ireland,  we  had  a  right  to  pass  such  a  measure.  Now,  if  the  House 
had  granted  those  privileges,  so  fiir  as  the  army  and  navy  were  concerned,  on  grounds 
whouy  different  from  those  which  were  urged  in  support  of  the  general  question^ 
was  it  fair  to  urge  such  concessions  at  the  present  moment  as  a  reason  why  we 
should  grant  more  ?  As  to  any  argument  founded  on  the  opinions  of  the  Irish 
bishops,  he  meant  to  take  no  unfair  advantage  of  it;  but  if  it  were  said  that  they 
were  silent  for  seven  years  on  this  subject,  he  would  observe,  that  the  bill  had  not 
been  printed  seven  days,  and  that,  therefore,  they  could  not  have  had  time  to  declare 
their  sentiments  upon  it. — With  respect  to  what  had  been  said  of  the  principle  of 
exclusion  fixing  a  brand  and  stigma  on  the  Catholics,  he  would  repeat  what  he  had 
formerly  said,  that  there  was  a  grand  distinction  between  exclusion  and  punishment ; 
and,  though  the  principle  of  exclusion  nught  be  continued,  it  did  not  follow  that  we 
meant  to  disbelieve  the  oaths  of  the  Catholics,  or  to  fix  a  brand  upjon  their  brows. 
He  would  admit  that  political  exclusion  was  in  itsdf  an  evil — ^that  it  was  an  evil  to 
be  obliged  to  refuse  the  services  of  a  great  portion  of  the  people,  and  to  debar  their 
access  to  power— and  diat  it  was  not  the  mere  possession  of  office,  but  the  hope  of 
possession,  and  the  laudable  ambition  to  which  that  hope  gave  rise,  which  were 
to  be  conddered  in  the  question  of  exclusion.  Nor  would  he  admit,  because  our 
ancestors  had  acted  upon  that  principle,  that  it  was  less  an  evil ;  but  what  he  would 
maintain  was  this,  that  it  would  be  a  greater  evil  to  do  away  the  exclusion  than  to 
continue  it.  He  hoped  he  had  stated  this  ground  of  argument  fairly  as  it  applied  to 
the  question  before  the  House.  He  would  not  now  go  into  the  question  as  it  ap- 
plied particularly  to  England :  he  thought  himself  bound  to  consider  rather  its  ap- 
plication to  Ireland.  In  viewing  the  question  as  it  applied  to  that  country,  the  rignt 
hon.  gentleman  would  not  deny  that  an  important  and  essential  ingredient  in  it  was, 
the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  Protestant  choroh  in  that  oountiy*    The  tight 
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Imd.  gentleman  had  asked,  what  daneer  remained  to  the  Protestant  church  in  L-e- 
land  ?  and  he  had  answered  himself  hy  stating,  that  all  the  danger  which  had  ex- 
isted would  still  remain  if  this  hill  were  not  carried ;  hut  that  hy  the  passing  of  this 
hUl  seenrities  would  be  granted  to  the  established  church.  Now,  the  security 
which  he  offered  was,  the  conferring  on  the  Catholic  equal  power  with  his  fellow-sub- 
ject. There  were  three  sorts  of  power  which  it  was  intended  to  confer  on  the  Roman 
Catholics :  the  first  was,  that  which  the  common  law  annexed  to  the  possession  of 
property,  and  from  which  certain  acts  had  hitherto  debarred  the  Roman  Catholics, 
but  which  by  this  bill  were  to  be  restored  to  them :  this  was,  the  power  of  voting  at 
parish  vestnes,  the  power  of  voting  for  the  repair  and  building  of  churches,  the 
election  of  churchwardens,  and  the  payment  of  subordinate  officers.  He  would  ask 
whether  in  a  country  where  there  were  five  Roman  Catholics  to  one  Protestant,  this 
power  ought  to  be  given  to  them  ?  Here,  without  imputing  any  opinions  to  Roman 
Catholics  which  they  would  themselves  be  ashamed  to  avow,  he  would  ask,  whether 
it  could  be  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  established  church  to  confer  such  a  power? 
And  upon  whom  was  it  to  be  conferred  ?  Upon  persons  who  had  to  provide  also  for 
the  support  of  their  own  religious  establishment.  If  this  bill  should  pass  into  a  law, 
the  executive  would  be  bound  to  carry  it  bandjlde  into  effect.  If,  then,  it  were  true 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  great  in  point  of  numbers  and  in  point  of  wealth,  it 
fcdlowed  that  this  bill  would  give  them  great  power.  The  same  reasoning  apphed  to 
tfadr  admission  into  corporations  and  into  parliament.  Why  exclude  Roman  Catho- 
lics from  the  office  of  ecclesiastical  judge,  and  now  for  the  first  time ;  for  that  pro- 
vision had  not  been  introduced  in  any  former  bill  ?  This  showed  that  the  feeling 
<^  Jealousy  on  his  part  was  not  quite  unaccountable— that  his  fears  were  not 
chimerical.  Catholic  members  of  that  House  would  naturally  be  anxious  to  extend 
to  the  Catholic  clergy  the  privileges  which  were  now  withheld  from  them;  and  he 
dedared  solenmly  that  he  believed,  if  this  measure  were  to  pass  into  a  law,  that  the 
reg^ulations  irould  not  remain  in  force  for  five  years.  Irish  members  in  that  House 
had  a  distinct  interest.  He  did  not  know  if  it  were  constitutional,  but  it  was  human 
nature  to  combine  for  the  interest  of  the  land  of  our  birth.  In  questions  affecting 
the  Protestant  church  in  Ireland,  he  did,  therefore,  expect  combinations.  He  was 
aware  that  it  was  a  choice  of  difficulties ;  but  in  his  opinion  the  aiguments  for  von- 
tinning  the  exclusion  overbalanced  the  other  arguments.  If  once  agreed  on  the 
principle,  he  thought  there  could  be  no  valid  objection  founded  on  the  details.  Yet 
be  saw  objections  to  a£^ng  an  interpretation  to  an  oath,  adverse  to  its  plain  and 
obvious  meaning.  Why,  again,  did  tney  not  relieve  the  Crown  from  the  declaration 
against  transubstantiation,  if  members  of  that  House  were  to  be  relieved  ?  Pro- 
testantism was  so  interwoven  with  the  constitution,  that  it  would  meet  them  at  every 
torn.  Covemors  of  colonies,  for  instance,  would  find  it  made  penal  to  appoint  to 
offices  under  them  upon  principles  which  were  consbtent  onl^  vrith  their  duW. 
What  proof  could  they  have  of^  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  if  this  measure  passed  ? 
Mr.  Grattan^s  bUl  had  left  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation  which  this  biU 
removed.  But,  whatever  decision  the  House  might  come  to,  he  would  give  it  his 
best  acquiescence ;  and  if  the  measure  should  be  carried,  he  would  use  his  earnest 
endeavours  to  reconcile  the  Protestants  to  it. 
On  a  division,  Uie  motion  was  carried  by  254  against  248 ;  nuyority,  11. 
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Mabch  19, 1821. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Bank  Cash  Payments  Bill,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
having  moved  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  be  instructed  to  move  for  leave 
to  brinff  in  a  Bill  for  making  further  provision  for  the  gradual  resumi)tion  of  Pay- 
ments  m  Cash  by  the  Bank  of  England,  Mr.  Baring  expressed  his  desire  of  having 
a  Committee  above  stairs  on  the  subject ;  and  he  accordingly  proposed  that  the  chair- 
man shotdd  be  instructed  to  move  the  House,  *'  That  it  is  exjpedient  to  appoint  a 
Meet  Committee,  to  consider  the  Act  of  Uie  59th  of  the  late  king,  chap.  49,  with  a 
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yiew  to  alleviate  the  pressure  which  the  due  execution  of  that  Act  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce upon  the  several  branches  of  public  industry/' 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion, — 

Me.  Psbl  defended  the  principles  on  which  the  committee  in  1819,  which  had 
advised  the  partial  restoration  of  cash  payments,  had  acted.  He  contended  that  the 
plan  of  the  hon.  member  could  not  be  carried  into  practice,  and  that  even  the  mode 
proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Portarlington  would  be  preferable.  The  doctrine 
of  the  former  member  would  by  no  means  remedy  the  distresses  which  were  at  pre- 
sent complained  of.  With  respect  to  the  committee  which  sat  in  1819,  he  maintained 
that  thev  could  havo  come,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  which  they  had  recommended  to  the  House.  It  should  be  recollected  that  at 
that  time  they  had  an  alternative  of  evils.  In  1814  it  was  expected  that  the  Bank 
would  resume  the  issue  of  metallic  currency;  in  1815  it  was  looked  for  as  likely  to 
take  place  in  1816 ;  and  in  1816  it  was  thought  that  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments would  certainly  be  made  in  1818.  Now,  in  1819,  the  question  which  came 
under  consideration  was,  whether  there  should  be  any  resumption  of  p^jrments  at 
all;  and  at  that  time  the  committee  had  to  consider  the  alternative  of  not  paying, 
and  the  evils,  after  all  the  expectations  which  had  been  raised,  of  that  alternative. 
They  had  then  fixed  the  standard  price  of  gold  at  80s.  3d.,  as  the  average  of  the  three 
preceding  years ;  but  they  did  not  mean  to  deny  the  inconvenience  which  would  re- 
sult from  that  or  any  other  standard.  The  only  inconvenience,  however,  which 
could  be  considered  as  resulting  from  it,  was  the  difference  between  80s.  3d.  and 
£S  17s.  10|d.  Tlie  delay  of  the  committee  in  1819  was  complained  of,  and  the  same 
ob(iection  would  apply  still  more  forcibly  against  going  into  a  committee  at  present. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  original  resolution  agreed  to. 


ROMAN  CATHOUC  DISABILITY  REMOVAL  BILL. 

Makch  23,  1821, 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Disability  Removal  Bill,  a  discussion 
took  place  on  the  first  clause  of  the  proposed  Bill,  respecting  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy. 

Me.  Pbsl  sfud,  that  he  should  confine  his  observations  to  the  question  immediatelv 
before  the  committee ;  namely,  whether  the  clause  should  stand  part  of  the  bill  f  it 
did  not  follow,  accondinff  to  his  conception,  that  any  objection  to  this  clause  applied 
to  the  principle  of  the  bul ;  which  principle  might  be  discussed  upon  bringing  up 
the  report,  or  upon  the  third  reading.  The  principle  of  the  bill  might,  indeed,  be 
admitted,  while  the  present  clause  was  resisted ;  and  therefore  the  r^ection  of  this 
clause  could  not  be  fatal  to  the  bill;  for  this  clause  contained  a  proposition  as  to  the 
oath  of  supremacnr,  whidi  was  not  inserted  in  the  bill  of  1813 ;  be  meant  as  to  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  su{fremacy  of  the  pope.  Hence,  he  argued,  that  the  advocates 
f<ir  the  principle  of  the  bill  were  not  pledged  to  this  provision.  His  serious  doubt 
upon  this  proposition  as  to  the  oath  of  supremacy  was,  that  while  it  consulted  the 
conscience  of  tne  Catholic,  it  was  decidedly  against  the  conscience  of  the  Protestant. 
Since  the  Reformation,  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  pope 
had  been  disclaimed  by  the  Protestants;  who  had  indeed  abjured  all  foreign  influ- 
ence upon  the  subject  of  religion.  From  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  the  Catholics 
were  also  required  to  atjure  all  foreign  supremacy.  But  now  it  was  proposed  to 
establish  a  different  and  quite  a  new  system,  by  omitting  the  word  ^'spiritual**  in 
the  oath  of  supremacy.  Bv  this  omissioB,  then,  it  was  proposed  for  the  first  time 
for  centuries,  to  Ignilise  tne  admission  of  the  Pope*s  spiritual  supremacy  in  tho 
British  empire.  The  insertion  of  the  provision  alluded  to,  would  be  a  direct  recog- 
nition of  that  supremacy.  By  no  former  legislative  Act  had  any  such  recognition 
been  made  or  implied*  Neither  in  the  Act  of  1792,  for  granting  the  Catholics  the 
elective  franchise,  nor  in  the  Act  for  establishing  the  Catholic  college  at  Mavnooth, 
had  any  such  reoognitioa  appeared.  In  the  latter  Act,  indeed,  Drs.  0*ReUly  and 
Trey,  both  of  whom  held  episcouoal  stations  in' the  Catholic  chureh  of  Ireland,  were 
denominated  merely  doctors  of  divinity.  By  the  Act  of  1792,  no  Catholic  blertffehy 
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was  acknowledged  !n  Ireland,  notwithstanding  the  extent  of  ciyil  privil^es  granted 
at  that  time  to  the  Catholic  body.  There  was,  indeed,  no  mention  or  recognition  made 
of  bishops  or  any  other  Catholic  dignitaries.  Yet,  by  the  proposition  before  the  com- 
mittee, parliament  was  for  the  first  time  called  upon  to  recognise  the  existence  of 
such  an  authority ;  and  if  this  proposition  were  acceded  to,  how  could  the  Protestants 
afterwards  deny  the  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  pope  in  thb  country? 
So  that  the  very  act  which  was  to  release  the  Catholic  from  the  denial  of  a  foreign  su- 
premacy, went  to  subject  the  Protestant  to  its  implied  admission.  But  he  really 
could  not  conceive  how  any  conscientious  Protestant  could  subscribe  to  such  an  oath 
as  was  at  present  proposed.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  observe 
upon  the  reference  made  to  the  authority  of  divines  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
with  respect  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  pope.  It  was  said,  on  the  authority 
of  Archbishop  Bramwell,  that  the  oath  of  supremacy,  m  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  did 
not  interfere  with  the  spiritual  power  of  the  pope,  and  that  in  his  work  called 
**  Schism  Guarded "  he  contended  for  that  opinion ;  but,  on  the  authority  of  this 
very  Bramwell,  that  oath  always  excluded  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  pope.  There 
were  three  kinds  of  spiritual  authority.  The  first  was  the  power  of  orders,  in  which 
consisted  consecration,  ordination,  admission  to  orders,  &c.  The  next  was  the  power 
of  jurisdiction  inforo  conscienticB,  and  it  was  instanced  in  this — '*  that  Christ  gave 
Peter  a  power  to  bind  and  loose  in  foro  conscientia"  There  was  another  power  of 
the  pope,  which  was  partly  political  and  partly  spiritual,  or  that  in  foro  externa. 
The  hon.  member  for  Knaresborough  said  that  the  power  in  foro  externa  was  of  a 
co-active  nature.  That  there  were  many  things  whicn  entered  into  its  composition, 
in  the  opinion  of  Catholics,  he  could  not  but  admit ;  but  he  believed  they  would  not 
allow  that  one  part  of  it  belonged  to  the  king,  and  the  other  part  to  the  pope.  It  was 
said  that  whatever  our  laws  divested  the  pope  of,  with  regard  to  that  third  power,  they 
invested  the  king  with;  but  they  never  invested  the  king  with  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion. If  our  statutes  were  appealed  to,  would  it  not  appear  that  the  power  over  re- 
servations, commendams,  dispensations,  licenses,  faculties,  &c.,  were  taken  out  of 
the  pope ;  and  would  Catholics  ever  admit  this  r  He  knew  there  was  a  difficulty, 
and  a  melancholy  one,  on  this  point  Archbishop  Bramwell  said  that  Henry  VUl. 
comnutted  no  schism ;  that  the  Church  of  England  was  not  schismatic  in  departing 
from  the  pope^s  authority ;  but  the  pope  had  been  schismatic,  in  departing  from  the 
original  Jurisdiction  of  the  church.  Was  not  the  difficulty  in  this  case,  tnen,  such 
as  to  make  it  very  hard  for  a  Protestant  to  take  the  oath  conscientiously?  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  then  adverted  to  the  Act  of  1774,  called  the  Quebec  Act,  passed  at 
a  time  when  Lord  Thurlow  was  lord  chancellor,  and  Lord  Loughborough  solicitor- 
general.  By  that  Act  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  legally  established  and  re- 
cognised in  Canada ;  but  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
of  the  King  of  England  should  be  recognised.  His  argument  then  was,  that  this 
oath  could  not  conscientiously  be  taken.  He  did  say,  that  they  must  change  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  which  had  been  acted  upon  for  so  many  years,  before  the  Pro- 
testant could  conscientiously  subscribe  to  it ;  and  that  if  they  chang^  that  oath  of 
suprema^,  they  must  change  the  whole  policy  of  the  constitution. 
On  a  mvision,  the  clause  was  agreed  to  by  230  against  216 ;  majority,  14. 

Mabch27,  1821. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  again  going  into  a  Committee  on  the  Bill,  Sir  J. 
Newport  moved  an  instniction  to  the  Conmiittee,  **  That  they  have  power  to  make 
provision  for  reg^ating  the  intercourse  between  Persons  in  Holy  Ordters,  professing 
the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  with  the  See  of  Rome.'' 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee. — 

Ma.  Pbbi.  rose  to  propose  certain  amendments  of  which  he  had  given  notice.  The 
nature  of  his  proposition  was,  to  extend  the  exceptions  of  the  bill  to  the  privy  coun- 
cil and  to  jodieial  ofikes.  The  House  had  last  night  pronounced  its  opinion,  that 
the  Catholics  ought  to  be  admitted  to  sit  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  did 
not  stand  there  to  impugn  that  decision — he  bowed  to  it.  But  he  would  take  the 
beoefit  of  an  adn^ion  which  was  made  last  night,  namely,  that  the  clause  for  ad - 
mittiiig  OatholicB  to  parliament  was  the  main  onject  of  the  Un ;  that  the  fkdinre  of 
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that  clause  would  render  other  parts  of  the  bill  of  less  value ;  but  that  the  success 
of  that  clause  would  make  other  exceptions  of  minor  iinportance.    As  the  bill  now 
stood,  an  alteration  had  been  effected  m  the  exclusively  Protestant  character  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  since  the  Revolution.     It  still,  however,  left  untouched  the 
securities  provided  for  the  third  estate,  namely,  the  inviolability  of  the  Protestant 
succession  to  the  throne  of  these  realms.    The  act  for  securing  the  succession  ex- 
cluded Papists  from  the  throne,  and  fenced  round  the  righte  and  dignities  of  tho 
establish^  church.     It  went  further— it  not  only  required  that  the  successor  to  the 
throne  should  not  be  a  Papist,  but  that  he  should  forfeit  his  right  of  succession  if  he 
married  a  Catholic.    To  whom,  then,  were  they  to  look  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
compact  so  solemnly  provided  for  by  the  Act  of  Succession  ?    Not  to  the  monarch 
himself;  for  by  the  law  of  England  he  was  irresponsible ;  for  his  acts  his  ministers 
alone  were  to  be  adjud^.    It  was  therefore  more  particularly  necessary  that  those 
responsible  advisers  should  not  be  selected  from  a  class  which  might  expose  the  mo- 
narch to  the  danger  of  an  undue  influence.    He  was  one  of  those  who  thought  that 
there  was  less  danger  from  a  Catholic  king  with  a  Protestant  council,  than  from  a 
Protestant  king  inth  a  Catholic  council.    Indeed,  he  should  have  apprehended  in- 
finitely more  danger  from  Charles  II.  with  his  cabal,  than  from  his  successor  James, 
while  Papists  were  excluded  from  his  councils.    It  was  sdd,  why  should  they  guard 
by  oaths  against  a  danger  which  might  arise  from  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  office, 
when  they  provided  no  such  guard  against  Atheists  and  Infidels  ?   To  this  he  would 
answer— because  they  knew  of  no  cams  which  could  be  made  to  apply  to  the  cases  of 
Athebte  and  Infidels.    He  did,  however,  know  of  guards  against  Catholics.    They 
were  recognised  and  acted  upon  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution ;  and  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  they  were  proposed  in  those  Acts,  did  he  now  call  for  thdr  continu- 
ance. This  bill  provided  an  eligibiHty  for  Catholics  to  all  offices  in  the  state  save  three, 
which  had  been  excepted.    But  although  by  this  bill  they  might  serve  as  ministers 
of  the  Crown,  yet,  inconsistently  enough,  were  they  excluded,  in  the  first  place, 
from  advising  the  Crown  respecUngthe  grant  of  anpointments,  lay  or  ecclesiastical; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  exposed  to  a  penalty,  if  they  ventured  to  advise  the  Crown 
respecting  such  appointments.   Nothing  could  be  a  harsher  inconsistency,  than  to  de- 
clare men  eligible  to  fill  certain  offices,  and  yet,  in  the  same  breath,  to  punish  them 
if  they  ventured  to  exercise  or  advise  the  exercise  of  the  patronage  properly  attached 
to  those  offices ;  so  that  thoiigh  they  might  become  the  responsible  mmisters  of  the 
Crown,  and  constitutionally  bound  to  advise  the  Crown  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  yet  the  moment  they  ventured  to  perform  theur  duties  and  tender  that  ad- 
vice, they  became  liable  to  the  penalty  of  a  misdemeanour.    Rather  than  expose 
CathoUcs  to  such  an  unjustifiable  mortification,  he  should  object  to  their  being 
placed  in  those  offices  where  they  would  have  to  combat  such  manifest  inconsisten- 
cies.   How  was  it  possible  that  a  Roman  Catholic  could  take  the  privy  councillor's 
oath,  and  do  his  duty  accordingly,  exposed  to  these  humiliatory  qualifications  P  How 
could  he  swear,  **•  faithfidly  and  truly  to  declare  his  mind  and  opinion  to  the  Crown 
according  to  his  heart  and  conscience,"  when,  by  giving  his  advice,  he  might  com- 
mit a  misdemeanour?    He  would  suppose  the  case  of  a  Catholic  secretary  of  state 
for  the  home  department,  and  that  a  question  were  discussed  before  him,  touching 
the  education  of  the  children  of  a  king;  was  it  Ukely  that,  according  to  •*  his  heart  and 
conscience,"  he,  if  a  rigid  Catholic,  would  recommend  a  Protestant  education  for  the 
royal  children?    A  privy  councillor  was,  according  to  the  words  of  Lord  Coke,  a 
**  chosen  sentinel "  of  the  constitution.    Was  it  probable  he  would  continue  to  be 
that,  if  a  CathoUc,  and  restricted  by  these  inconsistent  qualifications?    Pursuing, 
therefore,  the  policy,  the  principle,  and  the  necessity,  which  regulated  the  act  for 
securing  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  looking  at  the  important  and  reqwnsible 
duties  of  a  privy  councillor,  he  must  conclude  that  Catholics  could  never  be  deemed 
eligible  to  fill  that  office.  Coming  now  to  his  recommendation  to  exclude  them  frtmi 
all  judicial  offices,  he  begged  not  to  be  understood  as  opposed  to  thdr  admission  to 
the  rank  of  a  silk  gown.    It  might  be  said  to  be  an  anomaly  to  concede  to  them  a 
silk  gown,  and  yet  to  exclude  ^em  from  the  bench.  It  certainly  was;  but  the  whole 
provisions'  of  the  law  upon  this  subject  were  necessarily  anomalous.     With  respect 
to  ^e  exclusion  of  Catholics  frt>m  the  bench,  he  must  beg  leave  to  remind  the  non. 
gentieman  opponte^  that  the  right  hon.  genUeman  who  bad  introduced  this  bill  had 
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admitted  not  only  the  pnrity  with  which  the  administnition  of  jostice  was  oondacted 
hy  Protestants,  but  also  the  perfect  sense  of  that  purity  which  was  aniyersally  felt 
by  Uie  great  body  of  the  Catholics.  He  was  not  aware  that  the  jadieial  situation 
was  ever  held  by  a  Dissenter.  He  bdieved  that  the  judg^  were  in  the  uniform  habit 
of  taking  the  sacrament  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Ohurch  of  ikigland,  and  not 
availing  themselves  of  the  Annual  Indemnity  Bill.  They  were  also,  he  believed, 
called  apon  in  rotation,  to  assist  in  the  Court  of  Delegates.  Now,  even  by  this  bill, 
a  Cadiolic  could  not  sit  as  a  delegate.  He  would,  therefore,  if  eligible  to  the  bench, 
be  exposed  to  the  invidious  excepuon  of  ine^ibilihr  to  die  Court  of  Delegates.  Great 
additional  solemnity  was  acauired  to  the  office  of  a  judge,  by  his  attending  divine 
service  before  the  opening  of  the  assizes.  The  effect  of  this  attendance  to  the  duties 
of  religion  on  such  an  occasion,  he  considered  very  important ;  and  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  see  how  a  Catholic  judge  could  uphold  the  same  reverential  interest  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  might  be  placed.  He  concluded  by  moving,  as  an  amendment,  that 
after  the  c^ces  fh)m  which  Catholics  are  to  remain  eicluded,  the  words,  '*  or  the 
office  of  privy  councillor,**  be  inserted.  He  should  afterwards  move  to  add  to  the 
excepted  offices  those  of  vice-chancellor  and  master  of  the  rolls,  and  chief  justices  of 
the  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  or  justices  of  either  bench,  and  chief  baron 
of  the  ]u[chequer,  and  the  other  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  in  England  and  Ireland. 
On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  163  against  120;  minority,  43. 

Mabch  28,  1821. 

In  committee,  on  the  same  Bill,^- 

Ma  Fbsl  adverted  to  what  was  called  the  irritation  and  unpopularity  excited 
among  the  Catholics,  in  consequence  of  the  proposed  securities ;  and  begged  it  to  be 
understood  that  no  part  of  that  irritation  or  unpopularity  could  be  ascribed  to  him, 
or  to  those  who  had  acted  with  him  upon  this  subject,  as  they  had  had  nothing  to  do 
in  proposing  or  framing  such  provisions.  Those  provisions,  indeed,  originated  solely 
wiUi  the  advocates  for  concession.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought  it  right  to  say, 
that  the  party  vrith  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  act  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  make 
common  cause  with  such  oljecdons  as  had  been  urged  that  night  against  the  provi- 
ttons  alluded  to,  or  to  obstruct  the  measure  under  consideration,  by  contributiog  to 
excite  irritation  against  it,  upon  such  grounds  as  had  been  stated. 

Apbil  2,  1821. 

In  the  debate  upon  the  motion,  **  That  die  BUI  be  now  read  the  third  dme,^' — 
Mb.  Pexl  commenced  his  speech  by  alluding  to  an  argument  advanced  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Limerick,  who  had  called  upon  them,  as  they  valued  their  good 
fkith,  to  observe  the  articles  of  the  capitulation  of  Limmck.  That  was  the  first 
time  he  had  enrer  heard  such  an  aivument  brought  forward.  If  that  were  made  the 
ground  of  the  question,  the  House  had  no  discredon  to  exercise ;  but  he  would  main- 
tain that,  up  to  the  present  moment,  they  were  unfettered  by  the  quesdon  of  good  faith. 
There  was  but  one  ardcle  in  the  treaty  of  Limerick  which  referred  to  the  state  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  generally,  and  that  was  the  first.  But  what  did  it  amount  to  ? 
Their  mijesdes  undertook  to  engage  that  the  Roman  OathoUca  should  enjoy  every 
privilege  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  their  religion  which  they  possessed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  to  exert  themselves  to  obtain  for  them  from  parliament  such 
further  indulgence  as  they  might  be  willing  to  concede.  There  was  not  a  word  in 
this  of  polid^  privilege ;  the  privilege  alluded  to,  referred,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  ardcle  itself,  to  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  Th^re  were  two  consideradons 
upon  which  he  chiedy  rested  his  olgecdons  to  the  bilL  In  the  first  place,  he  ob- 
jtaeted  to  it,  because  it  was  a  material  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
He  did  not  consider  that  objection  as  &tal  in  itself;  but  he  felt  that  every  chanse 
of  JO  extennve  a  nature  was  to  be  regarded  widi  aUrm  and  anxiety.  They  comd 
not  name  a  suooessioQ  of  kings,  or  an  important  event  since  the  Reformation^  which 
did  not  bring  the  Roman  OadiQlio  religion  before  their  minds ;  therefore,  it  was  not 
unimportant  to  consider  what  relation  that  religion  should  bear  to  the  state  in 
Adore.  There  were  three  great  periods  to  which  he  would  call  upon  the  House  to 
U 
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^rect  their  attention — that  before  the  Reformation,  that  since  the  Reformation*  and 
that  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  commence.  The  relation  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  bore  to  the  state,  previously  to  the  Reformation,  was  similar  to  that 
which  the  Protestant  religion  bore  to  it  now ;  but  even  then  the  strictest  exclusion 
orforeign  authority  was  insisted  on.  After  the  Reformation,  an  attempt  was  vunly 
made  to  extirpate  the  Catholic  Church ;  but  that  being  abandoned,  the  state  took  a 
security  for  their  exclusion  from  political  power,  which  existed  up  to  the  present 
period.  Now  that  they  were  about  to  adopt  a  new  system,  and  to  g^rant  political 
power,  he  was  forced  to  consider  what  relation  the  Catholics  ought  to  bear  to  the 
state.  It  was  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  present  bill  would  be  a  final  compact 
between  Protestant  and  Catholic :  it  was  more  likely  to  become  a  permanent  source 
of  legislation.  The  first  question  arising  out  of  the  Bill  would  be,  what  establish- 
ment, or  whether  any  establishment,  should  be  provided  for  the  Catholic  cleixy  ? 
They  were  not  now  about  to  legislate  for  an  obscure  sect — the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope professed  that  religion.  Besides,  in  Ireland  there  was  an  archbisnop  to  every 
province,  and  he  believed  a  consistorial  court  to  every  diocese.  It  was  a  religion 
Supported  by  voluntary  contributions;  and  was  in  every  respect  calculated  to  give 
the  priesthood  a  powerful  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  question, 
therefore,  was  one  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  he  thought  they  would  be  legblat- 
ing  in  the  dark,  if  they  agreed  to  recognise  episcopal  functions,  without  knowing 
what  the  oath  was  which  me  episcopacy  made  to  the  pope.  If  the  principle  of  the 
bill  was  to  be  recognised,  the  best  course  for  parliament  to  pursue,  would  be  to  in- 
quire into  the  manner  in  which  the  Catholic  church  was  established  in  other  coun- 
tries ;  for  it  was  in  vain  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  they  would  soon  have  to  meet 
claims  for  the  open  exercise  of  the  rites,  and  the  partisd  establishment  of  that  reli- 
gion. The  manner  in  which  its  connexion  with  the  state  should  be  settled,  should 
have  been  fixed  at  the  moment  of  opening  the  door  of  power  to  its  members.  The 
indefinite  nature  of  the  provisions  of  Uie  bill  in  this  respect,  was  one  principal  ground 
of  his  objection  to  it.  Another  was,  the  relation  of  this  country  to  Ireland.  He 
had  been  asked,  whether  he  apprehended  danger  from  the  power  of  the  pope ;  ana 
splendid  declamation,  and  polished  ridicule,  hiui  been  employed  against  this  supposed 
apprehension  P  He  apprehended  no  such  thing.  It  was  asked,  where  was  the  power 
of  tlie  pope  now  ?  He  would  ask,  where  was  it  in  1688  ?  In  that  very  year,  the 
French  ambassador  had  threatened  to  march  against  the  pope  with  500  men,  and 
his  holiness  declared  that  he  should  have  no  deduce  but  in  the  very  unsatisfactory 
expedient  of  martyrdom.  It  was  against  domestic  danger  that  King  William  and 
Lord  Somers  undertook  to  guard.  If  we  had  one  king£)m  with  an  immense  migo* 
rity  of  Protestants,  it  might  t>e  a  question,  whether  the  Catholic  minority  might  not 
be  safely  admitted  into  office.  But  we  had  two  countries — two  kingdoms,  one  of 
which  had  been  politically  united  to  the  other  only  for  twenty  years ; — two  islands, 
one  divided  from  the  other  by  a  greater  span  than  that  which  had  for  ages  divided 
OS  from  what  had  been  called  our  hereditary  enemy.  In  the  Catholic  island  we  had 
to  maintain  a  Protestant  establishment  Could  that  be  done,  if  we  admitted  the 
Catholics  to  a  complete  participation  in  the  adminbtrative  and  legislative  power? 
He  assumed,  that  the  representation  of  Ireland  would  Imb,  if  the  bill  passed,  ulti- 
mately Catholic.  He  apprehended  nothing  from  that  circumstance,  for  the  Pro- 
testant establishment  of  England.  But  as  to  Ireland,  it  was  known  that  all  mea- 
sures affecting  that  country,  were  proposed,  influenced,  and  in  fact,  decided  by  the 
Irish  part  of  the  representatives.  Questions  respecting  the  tithes  in  Ireland,  and 
other  subjects  of  that  kind,  would  come  before  the  House;  and  they  would  be  de- 
coded by  the  Catholic  representatives  of  Irdand.  If  it  were  said,  that  to  the  Catho- 
lic representatives  of  Ireland,  they  might  oppose  the  overwhelming  power  of  Pro- 
testant members,  he  could  only  foresee  inconvenient  and  dangerous  conflicts,  Yery 
different  from  that  tranquil  settlement  which  the  friends  of  the  bill  anticipated. 
But  these  concessions  were  accompanied  by  securities.  The  securities  he  thought 
reasonable  enoupph :  he  thought  also  that  they  might  be  conscientiously  submitted 
to  by  the  Cathohc  clergy ;  but  the  Catholic  clergy  had  shown  that  they  disapproved  of 
them,  and  he  venturra  to  prophesy  that  the  bill  could  not  be  executed.  If  they 
attempted  to  put  it  in  force,  they  must  be  prepared  to  meet  with  willing  victims.  At 
a  matter  of  prudence— as  a  mere  question  now  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  Irebudi 
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be  thought  the  pon-enactment  of  the  hill  much  better  than  the  enactment  of  it 
After  remarking  that  in  this  hill  (which,  after  the  number  of  skilful  artists  to  whom 
H  had  been  submitted,  might  be  considered  a  masterpiece,  in  the  manner  as  well  as 
matter)  there  was  an  error  in  the  four  first  lines — the  Act  of  William  and  Mary  Yas 
cited  as  the  Act  for  the  further  settlement  of  the  throne,  and  the  better  securing  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  instead  of  the  subject — ^and,  drawing  a  comparison 
between  the  inconsistency  of  the  perambulatory  and  enacting  parts  of  the  biU,  he 
concluded  by  stating  that  as  he  believed  that  the  bill  would  not  have  the  effect  of 
consolidating  England  and  Ireland,  or  of  uniting  and  knitting  together  his  Majesty's 
fubiects,  he  coukT  not  consent  to  the  third  reading. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  for  the  third  reading  was  carriecl,  by  216  against  197 ; 
nuyoiity  19 ;  and  the  BOl  was  accordingly  read  a  thiid  time  and  passed. 


HAXWEIiL'S  SLAVE  REMOVAL  BILL. 

JUKB  1,  1821. 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  Maicwell's  Slave  Removal  Bill, — 
M&.  Pbbl  strenuously  resisted  the  measure.  Viewing  it  merely  as  a  matter  of 
mercantile  speculation,  it  gave  the  possessor  of  these  slaves  an  unfair  advantage. 
But  if  it  were  objectionable  as  a  precedent,  he  thought  it  still  more  objectionable  in 
lej^ard  to  its  consequences.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  slaves  could  not  be  main- 
tained on  other  estates  in  the  island ;  ana  if  so,  they  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to 
the  grievous  suffering  of  being  separated  from  the  soil  to  which  they  had  become 
accustomed,  and  sent  to  such  a  colony  as  Demerara.  He  trusted,  on  every  account, 
that  the  bill  would  be  indignantly  rejected. 

On  a  division^  the  motion,  tlu^  the  bill  be  then  read  a  second  time,  was  nega- 
tived by  98  agsunst  47 ;  majority,  51 ;  and  the  second  reading  was  postponed  for 
three  months. 

[It  may  here  be  proper  to  mention,  that  on  the  17th  of  January,  1822,  the  Right 
Hon.  Robert  Peel  was  iq^pointed  secretary  of  state  for  the  Home  Department,  vice 
IfOrd  Sidmouth.3 
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Fbbbuabt  18,  1822. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  moved,  **  That  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Agricultural  Distress,  presented  the  18th  June,  1821,  together  with  the  several  pe- 
titions which  have  been  presented  to  the  House  in  the  last  and  present  sessions  of 
parliament,  complaining  of  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture  of  the  United  King- 
dom, be  referred  to  a  select  committee,  to  inquire  into  the  allegations  thereof,  and  to 
report  their  observations  thereupon  to  the  House.'' 
In  the  course  of  a  long  debate  which  ensued  upon  this  motion, — 
Mb.  Sbcbbtabt  Pebl  observed,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Sykes)  who  had  just 
sat  down  had  opened  his  speech  by  stadne,  that  he  would  call  back  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  question  before  it ;  but,  if  this  were  his  mode  of  confining  himself  to 
the  subject  under  discussion,  he  could  not  conceive  how  largely  the  hon.  gentleman 
might  mink  himself  entitied  to  expatiate,  when  the  whole  question  of  agricultural 
distress  should  be  brought  forward.  In  offering  himself  to  the  House,  he  would 
rather  follow  the  example  of  the  hon.  gentieman  than  his  precept.  In  the  first  place, 
he  begged  leave  to  malLe  a  few  observations  on  the  bill  that  went  by  his  name,  how- 
ever snoall  a  portion  of  merit  he  had  in  the  measure— a  bill  that  had  of  late  been  the 
sobiect  of  discussion  vrith  every  one  who  speculated  on  the  prevailing  distress,  both 
witlun  and  vrithout  the  walk  of  parliament.  From  the  share  he  had  had  in  introducing 
it,  as  chwrman  of  the  committee  by  which  it  was  recommended,  he  might  be  allowed 
to  say  a  fi^w  words  on  its  character  and  effects.   At  the  time  he  presented  it  to  par- 
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llament,  and  when  it  was  more  popular  than  it  was  at  present,  he  had  arrogated  no 
merit  for  the  work — be  willingly  gave  it  to  those  to  whom  it  was  due;  and  now  when 
it  was  viewed  with  a  less  partial  regard,  he  would  still  renounce  the  merit,  and  take 
hid  share  of  the  responsihitity.    He  confessed  that  after  all  that  had  passed — after 
the  measure  had  been  opposed,  sometimes  by  argument  and  sometimes  by  clamour 
— ^he  was  still  as  much  disposed  to  maintain  its  justice  and  policy  as  he  was  when  it 
was  first  introduced.  He  would  not  shelter  himself  under  the  immense  nugority  who 
concurred  with  him  on  that  occasion — ^he  would  not  shelter  himself  under  the  great 
authorities  who  sanctioned  his  views — he  would  not  shelter  himself  under  the  con- 
sideration that  partv  feeling  was  at  that  time  laid  aside,  and  that  all  sides  agreed  in 
passing  a  law  which  was  thought  necessary  for  the  safety  of  all.    Notvnthstanding 
the  evils  ascribed  to  it — notwithstanding  the  disapprobation  since  expressed,  he  was 
prepared  to  maintain  that  there  was  then  no  alternative— that  the  measure  was  in 
Itself  wise  and  conducive  to  the  general  interests  of  the  empir&-.-that  the  ag^cultural 
interests  had  not  been  depressed  by  its  operation — and,  consequently,  that  whatever 
depression  they  had  since  experienced  was  in  no  peculiar  degree  to  be  ascribed  to  it. 
He  would  contend  that  it  had  promoted  the  general  interests ;  and  that  agricul- 
ture, which  had  not  been  injured  by  it,  would  soon  feel  what  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests  had  already  felt.     It  was  natural  and  common  to  feel  acutely 
the  evils  that  pressed  upon  us,  and  to  shut  our  eyes  to  those  from  which  we  had 
escaped.    He  would,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  recall  for  a  moment  the  year  1819,  and 
ask  the  House  to  remember  the  situation  in  which  the  country  was  then  placed. 
Let  the  House  look  to  the  internal  state  of  England — ^let  them  read  the  reports  of 
committees  of  parliament — ^let  them  recollect  the  distress  that  pervaded  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  in  Derbyshire,  Lancashire,  Nottingham,  and  some  other  coun- 
ties— the  people  were  goaded  by  distress  to  nearly  open  rebellion ;  and  let  Uiem  re- 
collect, that  tneir  disaffection  and  tumults  were  ascribed  to  the  miseries  arising  from 
insufficient  wages.   At  that  time  we  had  g^reat  establishments.    Our  manufacturing 
and  commerciiu  transactions  were  on  a  scale  of  immense  magnitude ;  but  they  were 
not  sound,  because  the  manufacturers  depended  on  a  state  of  the  currency  that  gave 
no  security.    He  would  appeal  to  an  example  to  prove  what  he  said.    A  petition 
was  presented  in  that  vear  from  Coventry,  complaining  of  the  sufferings  of  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  nbbon  manufactories,  which  was  referred  to  a  committee.    It 
described  the  distress  of  the  petitioners  as  overwhelming,  and  stated  that  many  of 
them  were  driven  for  subsistence  to  the  poor  rates.    The  cause  was  the  low  rate  of 
wages.    The  quantity  of  goods  manufactured  was  not  diminished ;  but  the  wages 
of  the  manufacturing  labourers  were  so  reduced  that  they  could  not  furnish  the  means 
of  living.     Out  of  Sie  40  counties  in  England,  23  had  reached  their  maximum  of 
assessment  for  poor  rates  in  1818,  the  year  before  the  return  of  cash  payments. 
The  same  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  uie  currency  had  always  produced  the  same 
effects.    In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  fit>m  the  discovery  and  working  of  the 
Spanish  mines,  the  value  of  money  fell,  and  the  fall  was  aggravated  by  the  debase- 
ment of  the  coin.    The  effect  was  great  distress  arising  from  insufficient  wages.    In 
the  discussions  which  took  place  on  the  bill  he  had  brought  in,  for  restoring  a  me- 
tallic currency,  it  was  argued,  that  the  pressure  of  the  measure  would  be  severely 
felt  on  our  revenue,  and  on  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests ;  but  nobody 
predicted  similar  consequences  on  the  state  of  the  agricultural  population.    LP,  then, 
m  opposition  to  those  forebodings,  our  revenue  had  increased — if  our  commercial 
transactions  had  extended — ^if  the  state  of  our  manufacturing  population  were  gp^eatly 
improved,  what  reason  had  we  for  bdievin^  that  the  change  in  the  currency  had 
been  detrimental  to  agriculture,  on  which  its  iojurious  operation  was  not  antici- 
pated ?    What  gretLter  good  could  be  effected  than  the  reduction  of  the  poor-rates, 
which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  additional  means  of  living,  conferred  by  tlie  rise  in 
the  value  of  wages  produced  by  the  restoration  of  the  metallic  standard  f    He  did 
not  say  that  the  reduction  of  poor-rates  was  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  this  measure, 
though  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  it  had  the  g^reatest  share  in  the  result.    In 
every  county  in  England  but  one,  the  rates  had  been  reduced     If,  then,  he  saw  all 
the  counties  of  En^and,  with  one  exception,  reducing  their  poor-rates  to  a  great 
amount — if  he  saw  Nottingham  reduce  them  18  per  cent. — if  he  saw  Sussex,  where 
the  reduction  was  least,  Secting  a  change  of  thb  kind  to  the  amount  of  S|  per 
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Dent — and  if  the  only  county  in  Eng^land  where  there  was  an  increase,  were  a 
county  not  peculiarly  agricultural  (Cumberland) — ^if  he  saw  all  this  take  place  since 
the  passing  of  the  bill,  was  he  not  entitled  to  conclude,  that  it  was  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  operation  of  that  bill,  and  therefore  to  infer  that  it  was  not  the  cause  of  the  agri- 
cultural distress  f  That  there  had  been  a  gpreat  reduction  in  the  yalue  of  agricul- 
tural produce  must  be  admitted ;  but  he  could  not  allow  that  the  depreciation  was 
caused  by  the  alteration  in  the  value  of  the  currency.  The  same  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  com,  which  were  now  the  subject  of  complaint,  had  taken  place  in  other 
periods  of  our  history,  when  the  currency  was  not  affected  by  the  operations  of  the 
Bank.  Upon  looking  over  some  returns,  he  found,  that  in  1774,  wheat  was  only 
d3«.  per  quarter;  in  1777,  39«.;  whilst,  in  1801,  it  was  as  high  as  108«.,  and  sunk 
again  in  1802,  to  67«.,  and  in  1803,  to  56s,  He  could  not  agree  with  those  persons 
mo  attributed  the  depreciation  in  the  price  of  com  to  foreign  importations.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  depreciation  would  be  occasioned  by  any  excess  of  supply 
over  the  demand.  The  doctrine  which  was  laid  down  by  Mr.  Tooke  in  his  evidence 
before  the  agricultural  conunittee  appeared  to  be  well-founded.  That  gentleman 
stated,  that  an  excessive  supply  produced  a  greater  effect  in  the  com  tmui  in  any 
other  market.  He  believed  that  to  be  the  case.  If  the  excessive  supply  were  in  an 
article  of  luxury,  the  effect  would  only  be  to  increase  the  consumption  of  the  article, 
by  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  gpreater  numbers  of  persons  than  were  before  able 
to  purchase  it;  but  that  was  not  the  case  with  respect  to  an  excessive  supply  of  com, 
because  the  same  average  quantity  was  always  consumed.  If,  therefore,  it  were 
true,  that  an  excessive  supply  of  com  had  the  effect  ofdepreciating  the  price  of  that 
article,  could  it  be  material  whether  the  excess  were  occasioned  by  abundant  produc- 
tion in  our  own  country,  or  foreign  importation  ?  If  the  markets  were  glutted,  it 
mattered  not  from  what  source  it  proceed.  It  might  be  contended,  that  his  rea- 
soning could  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  abundant  production  of  com  in  this 
country :  but  why  should  it  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  abundant  production  of 
com  in  this  country  ?  but  why  should  it  not  apply  with  respect  to  importation  from 
Ireland  ?  He  was  most  fully  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  justice  and  expediency  of 
that  measure  which  permitted  the  importation  of  com  from  Ireland;  nothing  cotdd 
ever  induce  him  to  deprive  Ireland  of  that  indulgence ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
could  not  dose  his  eyes  to  the  consequences  which  resulted  to  the  agriculture  of 
England  firom  the  importation  of  Irish  oom.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  look  at 
the  large  quantities  of  com  which  had  lately  been  poured  into  this  country  from  Ire- 
land — gpreater  than  at  any  former  period — without  thinking  that  they  must  have  had 
the  effect  of  depreciating  the  price  of  com  here.  It  was  very  natural  upon  the  ces- 
sation of  the  war,  that  Uie  rich  pasture  lands  of  Ireland,  the  produce  of  which  had 
formerly  supplied  the  contracts  of  government,  should  be  broken  up  and  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  wheat,  which  could  be  rdsed  at  less  expense,  and  probably  sold  at 
a  less  price,  than  the  com  of  this  country.  The  consequence  had  been,  enormous  im- 
portations of  corn  into  this  counti^  from  Ireland,  which  he  could  not  help  thinking 
must  have  had  the  effect,  by  gluttmg  the  market,  of  lowering  the  prices  here.  He 
should  now  state  to  the  House  the  amount  of  com  imported  mto  tnis  countipr  from 
Ireland  for  certain  periods.  In  the  seven  years,  from  1800  to  1807,  the  quantity  im- 
ported amounted  to  2,355,000  quarters ;  in  the  seven  succeeding  years,  ending  in 
1814,  the  Quantity  imported  amounted  to  5,045,000  quarters;  andin  the  seven  years 
ending  lOtn  October,  1821,  it  was  increased  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  7,630,000 
quarters ;  being  more  than  three  times  the  quantity  imported  in  the  seven  years  first 
mentioned.  In  the  two  last  years  of  the  seven  ending  in  1821,  three  millions  of  quar- 
ters had  been  imported.  In  the  year  1820,  1,425,000  quarters,  and  in  the  three- 
quarters  of  a  year,  ending  the  10th  October,  1821,  the  amazing  quantity  of  1,502,000 
Siuarters  had  been  imported ;  being  nearly  double  the  quantity  ever  before  imported 
rom  Ireland  in  one  year.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  a  stop  ought  to  be  put  to  the 
importation  of  com  from  Ireland,  but  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  impossible  for  him  to 
shut  bis  eyes  to  the  consequences  of  that  proceeding.  It  was  to  the  large  importation 
of  com  from  Ireland,  combined  with  the  effect  of  the  three  successive  good  harvests 
in  this  country,  and  not  to  the  importation  of  foreign  com  three  years  ago,  and  still 
less  to  the  alteration  which  had  been  made  in  the  currency,  that  he  attributed  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  agricultural  interest.  He  was  firmly  persuaded  that  no  meaQure  could 
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be  adopted  by  parliament  which  could  afibrd  immediate  relief  to  that  interest ;  but 
he  was  convinced  that  in  time  relief  would  be  afforded,  and  that  that  relief  would  be 
complete.  He  now  came  to  the  last  point  upon  which  he  had  stated  it  would  be  neoes^ 
sary  for  him  to  animadvert — ^namely,  that,  admitting  a  general  ftdl  in  the  value  of 
all  articles  to  be  occasioned  by  the  alteration  in  the  currency,  vet  the  distress  which 
pressed  upon  agriculture  so  peculiarly  ought  not  to  be  atmbuted  to  that  change. 
Here  he  must,  however,  observe,  that  he  could  not  flidmit  die  change  in  the  price  of 
conunodities  to  be  occasioned,  to  the  extent  contended  for  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Portariing^on,  bv  the  alteration  in  the  currency.  He  could  not  admit  the  fell  of 
the  price  of  commodities  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  difference  between  the  market 
price  of  gold  at  £4  3s.  and  the  mint  price.  In  one  of  the  two  years  immediately 
preceding  1819,  he  found  the  market  price  to  have  been  £3  18s.  6d.  It  was  true  that 
the  price  of  gold  had  been  for  one  month  in  the  year  preceding  the  (lassing  of  the 
biU  for  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  £4  Ss. ;  but  he  thought  it  was  better  to 
draw  his  conclusion  from  an  average  price  for  the  two  years,  which  was  less  than 
£4  3s.  He  could  not  admit  that  the  agricultural  interest  would  not  haVe  been  liable 
to  the  same  distress,  if  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  suspend  the  issue  of  paper 
money.  In  1816,  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  (Mr.  Western)  submitted  a  motion  to 
the  House  on  the  subject  of  agricultural  distress.  He  might  assume  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  attribute  the  distress  which  then  existed  to  an  anticipation  of  the 
measure  which  the  House  had  afterwards  resolved  upon  for  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments.  The  first  resolution  which  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  submitted  to  the 
House  upon  that  occasion  was  to  the  effect,  that  the  agricultural  interest  of  England 
was  in  a  state  of  unexampled  embarrassment.  The  greater  part  of  his  speech  went 
to  prove  the  magnitude  of  distress  under  which  the  people  laboured;  and  the  oon- 
dusioo  to  which  he  came  was,  that  it  was  impossible  the  taxes  could  continue  to 
be  piud.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  was  willing  to  admit,  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  distress 
then  felt  might  be  the  contraction  of  the  issue  of  country  bank  paper.  But  then  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  country  was  liable,  under  the  former  system  of  currency, 
to  the  same  evil  which  it  now  endured.  By  returning  to  that  system  they  would^ 
therefore,  gain  nothing.  There  would  stlU  exist  the  same  degree  of  distress,  result- 
ing from  the  same  cause,  but  vnthout  the  benefit  of  a  metallic  currency.  He  be- 
lieved the  distress  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  withdrawing  of  the  paper  of  the 
country  banks,  and  by  extraordinary  speculktions.  If  the  Bank  had  issued  a  fVesh 
supply  of  paper,  there  would  have  been  a  fresh  cycle  of  prosperity,  but  which  in  tiie 
end  would  have  only  aggravated  the  distresses  of  the  country.  Under  such  a  ^- 
tem  he  could  only  contemplate  an  alternation  of  success  and  ndlure;  and  every  sub- 
sequent failing  would  be  worse  than  the  preceding.  He  requested  the  House  to  con- 
sioer  the  state  in  which  things  stood  in  1819.  That  period  presented  a  more 
favourable  opportunity  for  adopting  the  measure  of  a  return  to  cash  payments  than 
would  probably  have  ever  occurred  agdn.  Had  the  system  of  paper  money  contih- 
ued,  individuals  never  would  have  l^en  satisfied  with  a  fixed  nigh  price  fbr  tiieir 
commodities,  as  all  the  stimulus  which  prevailed  during  the  war  arose  net  ttom  A 
fixed  high  price,  but  from  a  continually  rising  price.  He  had  risen  fbr  the  purpose, 
after  all  the  clamour  which  had  been  directed  against  the  bill  which  he  had  had  the 
honour  to  introduce,  of  stating,  that  after  the  experience  of  the  p«»t  he  remained 
perfectly  satisfied,  rather  than  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  subject  more  imme- 
diately before  the  House;  a  fitter  opportunity  for  doing  which  would  present  itself 
at  another  time.  He  would,  for  his  own  part,  have  been  satisfied  to  adopt  the  plan 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Portarlingtoo,  for  he  thought  that  plan  would  have  efibctually 
ffuarded  against  the  depreciation  of  Bank  notes.  The  same  reasons  that  induced 
him  to  adiose  a  return  to  metallic  currency  still  remained  in  full  force ;  and  amongst 
these  there  was  one  which  had  great  weight  with  him,  with  the  House,  and  with  the 
Bank — he  meant  the  necessity  that  existed  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  forgery  of  Bank 
notes,  and  the  numerous  executions  of  offenders.  The  House  would  recollect,  that 
the  Bank  had  tried  every  possible  means  to  put  a  stop  to  that  evil.  [Cries  of  No, 
no.]  It  Was  possible  that  the  proposal  of  some  ingenious  artist  might  not  have  been 
tried  or  adopted,  but  it  was  well  known  that  the  Bank  had  spared  neither  time, 
trouble,  nor  expense,  in  its  endeavours  to  attain  that  desirable  end— the  prevention 
of  forgery. — The  return  to  a  metallic  currency  had  met  with  the  ML  acquiescekictt 
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of  parliament  on  that  yerj  crrottod ;  and  it  conld  not  be  denied  that  the  result  folly 
jostified  the  anticipation.— -The  peconiaiy  sacrifices  made  by  the  Bank  to  carry  the 
plan  into  effect  onght  nerer  to  be  forgotten.  He  belicTed  the  clamour  against  the 
return  to  a  metallic  currency,  to  be  only  temporary ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  three  or 
four  years  we  should  look  back  with  heartfelt  pleasure  and  gratulation  to  our  return 
to  cash  payments.  By  firmness,  constancy,  and  persoTerance  in  the  present  system, 
be  felt  conTinced  that  we  should,  at  no  remote  period,  derive  all  those  advantages 
firom  it,  which  the  warmest  firiends  of  the  measure  contemplated  at  its  enactment. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to  without  a  diyision,  and  a  Committee  i^>pointed. 


BREACH  OF  PRIVILEGE. 
OPENma  OF  LETTERS  ADDRESSED  BY  OR  TO  MEMBERS. 

FsuBUABT  25,  1822. 

Mr.  James  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  yiolation,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  of 
the  pririlege  of  its  members.  Letters  addressed  to  him,  by  a  person  confined  in 
Lancaster  gaol,  had  been  broken  open ;  and  his  letters  to  that  person  had  experienced 
a  similar  treatment.  One  letter,  mdeed,  had  been  withheld  altogether,  and  a  copy 
only  delifered  instead.  He  therefore  moved,  ^^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
that  any  person  breaking  open,  detaining,  or  suppressing,  any  letter  or  letters  ad- 
dressed by  or  to  Members  of  this  House,  is  guilty  of  a  direct  breach  of  the  privilege 
of  this  House." 

A  discussion  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which, — 

Me  SBCUTAaT  Feel  observed,  that  if  he  understood  the  hon.  mover,  his  object 
was,  to  establish  two  propositions ;  first,  that  the  opening  of  a  letter  franked  by  him 
was  illegal ;  and  secondly,  that  it  was  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House.  If  he 
diould  be  able  to  disprove  both  these  points,  he  apprehended  there  would  be  an  end 
of  the  hon.  gentleman^s  case.  Before  he  proceeded  with  his  argument  on  the  first 
point,  he  could  not  but  express  his  surprise  at  the  opinion  of  a  learned  gentleman 
(Mr.  Brougham),  on  a  former  evening,  as  to  the  opening  of  letters  sent  by  convicts 
on  board  the  huUts ;  and  he  thought  that,  on  a  little  more  mature  reflection,  the 
kamed  gentleman  would  not  himself  persist  in  the  opinion  then  given.  It  would 
not  be  doiied,  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  persons  detained  on  board  the 
hulks  were  civilly  doid,  possessed  no  civil  rights,  and  therefore  that  the  government 
would  be  justified,  not  only  in  ordering  the  inspection  of  their  letters,  but  in  prohi- 
biting all  communication  with  them.  However,  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member 
this  night  was  a  different  question.  It  went  to  show  tnat  a  certain  regulation  for  the 
better  govemm<mt  of  the  gaol  of  Lancaster,  which  had  been  sanctioned  bv  his  (Mr. 
Peel^s)  predecessor  in  office,  was  in  its  operation  iU^al.  Now,  he  would  show  the 
contrary.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  reg^ilations  of  Lancaster  gaol  ?  Here  the 
rig^t  hon.  gentieman  repeated  the  statement  given  by  Lord  Stanley,  as  to  the  autho- 
rities by  which  the  reg^uiations  were  sanctioned.  The  first  impression  of  the  House, 
after  hearing  such  anttiority  as  that  of  two  judges  of  the  land  sanctioning  those  re- 
gulations, should  be,  he  imagined,  a  presumption  that  they  at  least  were  not  illegal. 
The  hon.  member  had  referred  to  the  32nd  of  Geo.  H.,  but  he  carefully  left  out  of 
his  view  the  31st  of  Geo.  HI.  By  that  Act  it  was  enacted,  that  fit  and  proper  regu- 
lations should  be  drawn  up  for  the  better  government  of  gaols  and  otner  places  of 
confinement,  in  England  and  Wales ;  and  it  added,  that  those  regulations  should  be 
drawn  up  by  the  same  authorities  as  those  mentioned  in  the  32nd  Geo.  II.  And  who 
were  those  authorities?  The  magistrates  of  the  counties.  It  further  added,  that  the 
regulations  to  which  they  might  come  should  have  force,  when  sanctioned  by  the 
juflges  of  assize,  who  were  aitttiorised  to  revise  them.  This  was  done  in  the  case  of 
Lancaster  gaol.  The  magistrates  drew  up  and  agreed  to  certain  regulations  for  the 
better  government  of  the  county  gaoL  These  were  submitted  to  the  judges,  by  whom 
they  were  examined,  and,  vrith  some  alterations,  sanctioned  and  approved.  Would 
it,  after  this,  be  said  that  they  were  illegal?  He  should  be  wantonly  trespassing  on 
the  time  of  the  House,  if  he  dwelt  longer  on  the  uuestion  of  legahty.  Supposing 
it  then  admitted  to  him  that  this  r^g^ulation  was  a  legal  one,  the  next  question  was, 
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whether  the  exercise  of  the  rule  were,  in  the  case  alluded  to,  a  breach  of  the  privilege 
of  parliament.    Now,  if  parliament  sanctioned  the  enactment  of  the  rule,  he  could 
not  see  anything  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  parliament  which  should  exempt  his  let- 
ters from  being  opened,  where  that  was  warranted  by  the  law  of  the  land.    Now, 
taking  it  as  g^ranted,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  the  yiew  which  he  took  of  the 
construction  of  the  act  were  a  legal  one,  upon  what  did  the  authority  of  the  radia- 
tions rest?  Here  they  had  it,  that  the  House  of  Commons,  one  branch  of  the  Mgis- 
lature,  had  declared,  by  a  bill  which  was  passed  into  a  law  by  the  conourrenoe  of 
the  two  oUier  branches,  that  certain  regulations  for  the  government  of  gaols  and 
other  places  of  confinement  should  be  binding,  when  sanctioned  by  the  authori- 
ties there  specified.    Would  it,  then,  be  maintained,  that  after  thus  sanctioning  such 
rules,  without  any  reservation  as  to  thdr  own  privileges,  such  exemption  now  existed  f 
He  contended,  that  where  the  authority  was  given,  as  in  this  case  he  maintained 
it  had  been  given,  it  could  not  be  revoked  except  by  another  Act;  and  until  that  Act 
should  be  piussed,  any  regpilation  under  the  former  would  not  amount  to  a  breach  of 
privilege.    The  attention  of  parliament  had  formeriy  been  called  to  the  question  of 
privilege,  with  reference  to  the  letters  of  members ;  but,  before  he  proceeded  wiUi 
that,  he  would  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  a  letter  sent  by  liOid  Sidmouth 
to  the  gaoler  of  Gloucester  gaol,  on  the  subject  of  opening  letters  addressed  to  pri- 
soners.   The  letter  was  wntten  after  a  complaint  made  to  the  Lords  on  the  part  of 
a  debtor,  and  a  person  accused  of  a  misdemeanour  but  not  tried,  that  letters  ad« 
dressed  to  them  had  been  opened  by  the  gaoler.    Lord  Sidmouth,  after  consulting 
with  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  sent  the  letter,  in  which  it  was  said,  that  a  future 
don  would  apply  to  **  felons  and  fines.*'    Now  he  was  satisfied  that  the  word 
*'  felons''  here  was  a  mistake  for  the  word  '^  debtors.*'    How  the  mistake  occurred, 
whether  in  the  copying  or  printing,  he  could  not  say ;  but  of  this  he  had  no  doubt, 
that  '*  debtors"  should  have  been  mentioned,  and  not  **  felons."    He  had  just  said, 
that  the  attention  of  parliament  had  been  formeriy  called  to  this  subject    In  the 
year  1735,  a  complaint  was  made,  that  letters  addressed  to  members  had  beooi 
opened,  and  that  postage  was  claimed ;  but  this  complaint  referred  to  letters  put 
into  the  post,  and  m  that  case  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  a  gron  breach 
of  privilege.    But,  was  that  a  case  at  all  in  point  ?  was  it  in  an^  way  analagous  to 
regulations  made  by  magistrates  to  prevent  a  letter  being  put  into  ue  post  ?    He 
maintained  it  was  not.  The  House  or  Commons  never  considered  that  they  were  ex- 
empt from  the  operation  of  the  law.    They  resolved  on  that  occasion,  that  it  would 
be  a  gross  breach  of  privilege  for  any  agent  of  the  post-office  to  open  a  letter  of  a 
member  of  parliament,  except  by  a  warrant  of  a  secretary  of  state.    Thus,  they 
clearly  recognised,  that  in  cases  where  it  mi^ht  be  necessary  for  a  secretary  of  state 
to  order  the  opening  of  a  letter,  their  own  pnvilege  was  not  reserved.    He  was  satis- 
fied that  the  same  feelinffs  would  prevail  here,  and  that  the  House  would  not  claim 
any  privilege  which  would  interfere  with  the  criminal  justice  of  the  country.    The 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  was,  that  the  privileffe  of  a  member  of  parliament 
did  not  extend  to  exemption  from  arrest,  in  cases  of  inmctment   All  the  civil  rijrhts 
and  exemptions  which  they  had  formerly  claimed  were  ffone,  except  that  of  the  uee- 
dom  of  their  person  in  cinl  cases,  and  the  freedom  of  uieir  letters.    MThere  the  re- 
gulations alluded  to  were  authorized  by  law,  there  was  no  presumption  of  such  an 
unlimited  correspondence  in  any  way  as  could  have  the  effect  of  revoking  these  regu- 
lations.   Whatever  right  of  personal  communication  a  magistrate  might  have  with 
prisoners,  a  member  of  parliament,  as  such,  had  none :  he  had  no  right  to  insist  upon 
such  communication,  but  certainly  all  correspondence  should  be  controlled  by  the 
re^^ulatioos  which  were  necessary  fbr  the  discipline  and  proper  management  of  the 
prison.    Under  all  the  circumstances,  he  saw  no  ground  for  the  interference  of  the 
House,  and  would  therefore  conclude  by  moving  the  previous  question. 
^  The  '^  prerious  question"  being  put,  '^  That  the  question  be  now  put,"  the  House 
divided;  ayes,  60;  noes,  167;  majority,  107:  consequently  the  original  motion  was 
lose 
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FlEBSUABT  28,  1822. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  rose  to  submit  a  motion  to  the  House,  founded  on  a  petition 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  present  on  the  8th  instant,  from  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don The  motion  was,  **  That  a  Select  Oommittee  be  Appointed,  to  inauire  into 
the  £BCt8  stated  in  the  petition  from  the  Corporation  of  me  City  of  Lonaon,  com- 
plaining of  an  outrage  committed  on  the  person  of  Mr.  Slieriff  Waithman,  on  the 
26th  of  August  last,  whilst  in  the  exercise  of  his  official  duty  for  the  Preservation 
of  the  Pubhc  Peace.** 

In  the  petition  referred  to,  it  was  stated,  **  That  on  the  14th  of  August  last,  two 
penons  of  the  names  of  Frauds  and  Honey  unfortunately  lost  their  lives,  in  conse- 
4^ence,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  inquests  of  the  coroner,  of  the  illegal  and  unjus- 
tifiable violence  of  some  of  the  Life.^piardsmen,  against  one  or  more  of  whom  a  verdict 
in  the  one  case  has  been  returned  of  *  Wilfiil  Murder,'  and  in  the  other  of  *  Man- 
slaughter.' ** 

Sunday,  the  26th  of  Aug^t,  was  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  interment,  at  Ham- 
mersmith, of  the  two  unfortunate  individuals  who  bad  lost  their  lives  on  the  day  of 
ihe  Queen's  funeral.  There  was  a  procession ;  and  it  appeared  that  after  the  pro- 
cession had  passed  the  barracks  at  Kensington,  on  its  return  from  the  funeral  of 
Francis  and  Honey,  a  collision  took  place  between  the  soldiers  and  the  assembled 
populace.  In  this  disturbance,  an  assault  was  all^^  to  have  been  committed  on 
the  person  of  Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  was  in  attendance 
on  the  occasion.  Sir  William  Curtis  seconded  Uie  motion,  but  contended  that  the 
Sheriff  had  no  authority  to  act  upon  the  occasion ;  and  that  it  would  have  been 
much  better  for  him  to  have  remamed  at  home.  After  Colonel  Lygon,  the  officer 
in  command  of  the  troops  at  Knightsbridge,  on  the  26th  of  August,  had  stated  the 
facts  of  the  case  as  they  had  come  within  his  own  knowledge,  and  after  Mr.  Hob- 
house  had  spoken  in  support  of  the  petition,  Mr.  Secretary  Feel  arose  to  addr^Ms 
the  House. 

The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Peel)  said,  that  in  the  vote  which  he  intended 
to  g^ve  that  nigfit,  and  in  the  view  which  he  intended  to  take  of  the  question,  he 
should  be  guided  solely  by  those  general  principles,  which  ought  to  be  considered  as 
valid  in  all  arguments  for  institutmg  inquiry.  He  should  commence  his  observations 
by  assuring  the  worthy  alderman  opposite,  that  a  desire  to  criminate  Mr.  Sboriff 
Waithman  had  never  entered  his  mind,  and  that  he  was  not  ui^ged  by  any  feelings  of 
ill  will  to  that  individual  to  gvre  a  negative  to  the  proposition  for  inquiry.  He  must 
also  assure  his  hon.  and  g^alhmt  friend  (Colonel  Lygon)  that  he  fully  entered  into 
his  feelings,  and  comprehended  the  reasons  why  he  was  anxious  to  have  an  inquiry 
instituted  into  the  conduct  of  the  regiment  to  which  he  belonged ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  could  not  admit  that  those  feeling  would  justify  him  in  permitting  an  in- 
quiry to  be  made.  Still  less  could  he  admit  that  a  legitimate  ground  for  inquiry  was 
made  by  his  hon.  friend,  the  alderman  near  him,  who  had  wished  it  to  be  made  in 
order  that  the  common  council  of  London  might  be  exposed  to  general  censure  and 
ridicule.  The  ground  upon  which  he  should  form  his  decision  would  be  this — ^had 
there  been  any  gprounds  stated  in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  mover,  or  contained  in  the 
documents  then  in  the  possession  of  the  House,  which  would  justify  it  in  depardog 
from  its  ordinary  course,  and  instituting  an  extra-judicial  inquiry  ?  That  there  were 
allegations  of  outrage  in  the  letters  of  Alderman  Waithman,  and  in  the  petition 
which  had  been  presented  by  the  corporation  of  London,  he  was  ready  to  admit;  but 
when  he  looked  at  the  evidence  upon  which  these  allegations  rested,  he  was  bound  to 
state  his  opinion,  that  it  by  no  means  bore  them  out.  An  inquiry  had  been  insti* 
tuted  by  Eaii  Bathurst  into  the  whole  transaction,  and  had  been  instituted  on  oath. 
He  should  not,  however,  refer  to  the  depositions  which  had  been  so  collected ;  but 
arguing  solely  from  that  evidence  which  the  common  council  had  collected,  he  should 
endeavour  to  transfer  into  their  minds  the  conviction  which  existed  in  his  own,  that 
it  was  insufficient  to  prove  the  accusations  which  had  been  founded  upon  it.  An  hon. 
member  had  said,  ^*  Give  us  an  inquiry,  because  an  outrage  has  been  committed.** 
On  the  contrary,  he  said,  *^  No  outrage  had  been  committed,  and  therefore  he  could 
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not  consent  to  grant  inquiry.**  The  worthy  alderman  near  him  had  anticipated  one 
ohjeotioD  which  he  had  intended  to  raise  against  the  evidence  admitted  hy  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  the  testimony  ^ven  hy  Mr.  Olive  to  which  he  had  alluded.  After 
stating  that  he  had  been  at  Knightsbridge,  he  added,  **  All  that  I  know  was,  that  I 
was  in  company  with  a  friend  of  mine  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  evening,  and  he  said 
that  he  had  been  into  the  shop  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Gnibb,  and  heard  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Propeijohn,  or  his  man,  tell  Mr.  Grabb  that  he  heard  a  corporal  of 
the  Life-guardsmen  say,  **  Damn  Alderman  Waithman — ^we  are  prepared  for  him, 
and  have  got  a  ball  ready  for  him.**  The  next  question  put  to  him  was,  *'Do  you  know 
^  man?  Where  does  rropeijohn  live?*'  To  which  he  made  answer,  *^  At  Knights- 
bridge—he  is  a  butcher.**  Now,  he  wished  to  be  informed  why,  as  the  residence  of 
iVopeijohn  and  his  man  was  known,  thc^  were  not  summoned  to  give  their  evidence 
upon  that  particular  p<nnt  They  could  have  stated  whether  such  language  as 
*'  Damn  Alderman  Waithman,  we  have  got  a  bdl  ready  for  him,'*  had  or  had  not 
been  used;  and  surely  it  was  the  duty  of  those  who  eonaucted  that  examination  to 
have  called  Propeijohn,  or  Popplejohn,  or  whatever  his  uncouth  name  might  be,  to 
g^ve  evidence  before  them  regarding  such  atrocious  language.  The  House  would  be 
able  to  judge  of  die  general  character  of  the  evidence  mm  the  specimen  which  he 
had  just  submitted  to  it.  He  would  now  call  upon  them  to  consider  how  far  that 
general  evidence  supported  the  particular  cfaaiges  founded  upon  it.  It  vras  almost 
unnecessary  for  him  to  mention  to  the  House,  that  on  the  day  of  the  Queen's  funeral 
two  men  lost  their  lives  at  Cumberland-gate ;  that  their  bodies  were  aftOTwarda 
buried  at  ELunmersnuth,  and  that  the  funeral  procession  passed  by  Knightsbridge 
barracks.  He  could  not  help  regretting,  that  after  it  was  determined  to  select  Ham- 
mersnuth  church  for  the  place  of  burial  for  those  two  unfortunate  individuals,  those 
who  possessed  influence  over  the  parties  intending  to  join  the  procession  had  not 
exercised  it  in  persuading  them  not  to  select  the  road  passing  the  barracks  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  caused  the  deaths  in  question,  as  the  road  by  which  they  would 
proceed  to  Hammersndth — a  parish  vnth  which  neither  of  the  deceased  had  any  con- 
nexion whatsoever.  Now,  the  first  allegation  in  Mr.  Waithman*s  letter  was,  **that 
the  funeral  passed  the  barracks  in  an  orderly  and  quiet  manner,  marked  by  no  other 
peculiar  circumstance  than  that  of  a  brick  being  thrown  fit>m  the  barracks,  which 
fell  near  my  horse,  and  wounded,  as  I  am  informed,  a  young  girl.'*  Now,  really,  be- 
fore Mr.  Waithman  had  given  publicity  to  the  statement  that  so  wanton  an  act  had 
been  committed,  he  ouj^t  to  have  ascertained  two  distinct  points;  first,  that  a  brick 
had  been  thrown  fh)m  the  barracks;  and  secondly,  that  it  had  wounded  a  young  giii. 
He  would  admit  that,  if  a  brickbat  had  been  thrown  from  the  barracks  into  the 
crowd,  as  the  funeral  procession  iras  passing,  it  would  haye  been,if  not  a  justification,  at 
least  a  palliation,  of  the  insults  which,  before  the  close  of  the  day,  the  mob  took  occasion 
to  offer  to  the  soldiery.  On  looking,  howeyer,  to  the  evidence,  he  could  not  find  any 
proof  whatsoever  of  that  allegation.  In  the  letter  of  Mr.  Mortimer,  which  it  had  been 
stated  could  not  be  shaken  in  any  of  its  details,  he  found  the  following  statement : — 
"  The  only  provocation  given  to  tumult  on  the  passage  of  the  funeral  to  Hammer- 
smith, was  occasioned  by  a  brickbat  being  thrown,  as  it  was  said,  from  the  barracks 
at  Knightsbridge,  by  the  individual  who  produced  it  to  you,  and  who  appeared  to  be 
cut  by  the  same.**  Now,  he  would  ask,  was  that  indtyidual  the  giri  who,  it  was  said, 
was  wounded  ?  He  found  not  the  slightest  proof  of  it  in  any  part  of  the  evidence.  A 
woman,  however,  was  wounded  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  under  what  circum- 
stances ?  Why,  on  the  return  of  the  procession  from  Hammersmith.  There  were 
evident  attempts  made  by  some  members  of  the  committee  of  the  common  council  to 
proVe  that  this  woman  was  the  girl  that  vras  said  to  be  wounded.  Mrs.  Brooks  is 
called  to  give  evidence  regarding  this  viwman,  and,  among  the  questions  asked  her, 
the  foHowing  formed  a  part : — *^  Is  she  a  married  woman  ? — She  is  a  widow.  Was 
she  a  small  sized  woman  ? — ^About  the  size  that  I  am :  she  is  rather  slight."  Now, 
could  the  House  believe  it  ? — so  eager  was  the  committee  to  prove  tms  woman  to 
haye  been  the  young  nrl  mentioned  in  Mr.  Waithman's  letter,  that  though  the  wit- 
ness had  stated  that  the  woman  was  a  widow,  they  asked,  ^*  Is  she  a  g^rl?"  And 
the  answer  they  received  vi^as,  '^  No ;  she  is  as  old  as  I  am.**  The  unfortunate  viro- 
man  herself  was  afterwards  called ;  and  her  evidence  was  deeisiye  that  she  was  not 
the  person  alluded  to  in  Mr,  Waithman*^  letter.   Bbe  was  asked,  *'  Were  you  at  tfie 
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bflmeks  before  the  faneral  passed  by  P**  To  which  she  replied,  "  I  was — I  went  hy 
with  it.**  She  was  then  assed  to  describe  how  she  got  the  blow  nnder  which  6he 
suffered.  She  replied  tiiat  she  had  g^t  it  as  she  was  going  towards  the  Park  gate. 
Before  he  came  to  the  next  question  he  thought  it  necessary  to  obserre,  that  the  con- 
flict was  going  on  at  that  time  on  both  sides  of  her.  Now,  the  question  was,  **  It 
struck  you  behind  ? — ^Yes.  Therefore  you  could  not  see  where  it  came  from  ? — No. 
Which  way  was  your  &ce  ? — Coming  up  towards  Ozfbrd-street :  th^  did  say  that 
that  came  oTer  the  barrack  wall,  but  I  did  not  see  that  myself.  Did  you  hear  the 
people  about  you  say  that  at  the  time  ? — Tes.  Were  vou  in  that  position  that  it  might 
come  from  the  barrack  wall  f  Yes,  it  might  come  from  the  barrack  wall,  for  I  was 
not  very  far  from  it  at  the  time ;  I  did  not  see  the  stone,  though  it  must  hare  been 
a  laige  one.**  Upon  this  etidenee  he  feh  himself  justified  in  stating,  that  tlds  flnt 
allegation  of  Mr.  Waithman  was  not  preyed.  The  next  specific  statement  in  Mr. 
Waithman^s  letter  was,  that  a  soldier  liad  loaded  a  carbine  and  directed  it  at  him ; 
but  that  a  constable,  on  seeing  the  circumstance,  had  knocked  the  carbine  down. 
Now,  such  an  allegation  was  an  allegation  of  great  importance:  for,  if  it  could  be 
proyed  that  the  man  had  directed  his  carbine  against  Mr.  Waithman,  and  had  it 
Knocked  down  whilst  it  was  so  directed,  die  mor^  guilt  of  that  man's  conduct  was 
not  much  less  than  it  would  haye  been  had  he  actumly  fired  at  Mr.  Waithman.  But, 
after  reaifing  eyery  part  of  the  eyidence  with  great  attention,  he  could  not  help  con- 
cluding that,  whether  the  man  in  question  acted  with  propriety  or  not,  he  had  not 
Ms  canrine  in  the  direction  which  Mr.  Waithman  stated.  He  should  think  that  the 
eyidence  of  the  constable  who  had  knocked  down  the  carbine  was  the  best  that  could 
be  offered  upon  such  a  point ;  and  here  he  most  say  that  that  officer,  who  spoke  de- 
cidedly upon  the  condliatonr  conduct  of  Mr.  Waithman  during  the  whole  day,  could 
not  be  considered  to  haye  giyen  his  evidenee  with  any  bias  against  that  gentieman. 
Now,  what  did  Leyi  say  f — *'  I  peroeiyed  a  man  stanmnff  on  the  bank  wiu  a  carMne 
in  his  hand :  when  first  I  came  to  him,  he  held  it  in  this  manner  (describing  it) ; 
and  just  as  I  got  up,  he  was  leyelliog  it  in  this  manner  (describing  it);  I  had  a  staff 
In  one  hand  and  a  stick  in  the  other.  I  ran  up  to  him  right  at  the  muzzle  of  the 
piece ;  I  struck  him.  and  hit  him  oyer  the  hand,  and  down  the  piece  went,  and  I 
catched  hold  of  it.  I  then  laid  hold  of  him,  and  said,  *  You  yilUdn,  has  there  not  been 
bloodshed  sufficient,  without  your  spilling  more  ?'  and  I  had  the  piece,  I  think,  in 
my  left  hand,  and  he  had  hold  of  the  butt  of  it ;  he  said,  ^  My  life  is  in  danger;*  and 
I  said,  '  Go  in,  and  I  will  protect  you  ;*  and  I  belieye  I  did  go  with  him  into  the  bar- 
racks.** He  was  then  asked  the  following  questions,  to  which  he  called  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  the  House : — ^*  What  was  your  idea  of  his  pointings — was  it  that 
he  was  singling  out  the  sheriff? — I  cannot  say  that ;  I  was  so  irritated  with  seeing 
him  with  the  piece,  and  the  peoj^e  squalling  on  the  opposite  side ;  but  he  had  it  in 
diiVerent  directions.  Was  it  in  that  position  that  it  appeared  to  be  presented  at 
Sheriff  Waithman  ? — ^If  I  were  upon  my  oath,  I  could  not  state  that."  A  short  time 
afterwards  the  same  ^tness  was  asked,  ** Did  you  imagine  at  the  timeyou  saw  the 
solder  that  he  was  looking  at  or  for  any  one  in  order  to  shoot  him  ?**  To  which  his 
reply  was  as  foUows :  '^  My  impression  was,  that  he  might  have  picked  out  any  per- 
son that  he  pleased,  because  he  stood  in  that  ekyated  situation ;  if  I  wanted  to  snoot 
a  person  (Erectly  opposite  to  me,  I  should  not  eleyate  my  piece,  but  this  was  held 
up  in  thb  manner  (describing  it).**  The  eyidence  which  he  had  just  read  to  the 
House  was,  he  trusted,  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  these  allegations  were  not 
such  as  could  be  safdy  rened  on.  There  was  only  another  specific  statement  in  Mr. 
Waithman*s  letter  that  was  of  any  importance,  and  he  would  giye  it  to  the  House  in 
Mr.  Waithman's  own  words : — "  I  could  not  obtain  an  interyiew  with  any  of  the 
officers  of  the  regiment ;  and  when  I  desired  some  of  the  constables  to  represent  to 
the  officers  in  the  most  respectful  terms  my  desire  that  the  soldiers  should  be  kept 
within  the  barracks,  the  message  returned  was,  that  the  sheriff  might  be  damned — 
they  wouM  not  make  the&  men  prisoners  for  him.'*  Now,  if  such  a  message  had 
been  returned,  he  would  admit  that  it  would  have  been  a  most  shameful  answer;  but 
Ids  gallant  friend,  the  member  for  Worcestershire,  had  declared  that  he  had  not  re- 
turned any  such  message,  and  had  totally  denied  the  use  of  any  such  language. 
Now,  he  could  not  help  remarking,  that  it  did  not  appear  frtim  this  eyidence  that 
Mr.  WaHkoHui  had  sent  any  message  «t  tii  into  the  bamcks.  Leri^  tiiie  officer  who 
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had  delivered  it,  had  stated  that  **  he  carried  it  of  his  own  accord — that  he  saw  dan- 
ger, and  that  he  had  therefore  said  it.*'  He  was  then  asked  ^^  What  didjrou  con- 
sider gave  you  authority  to  go  to  the  barracks,  and  see  the  officer,  and  give  Mr.  Al- 
derman Waithman's  request  ?*'  And  again  he  replied,  '*  Because  I  saw  danger  would 
occur  firom  what  was  going  on.*'  Now,  though  this  testimony  proved  that  this  re- 
quest was  made  to  some  officers,  in  the  barracks,  it  did  not  prove  Mr.  Waithman'i 
legation,  that  it  had  been  nmde  by  his  specific  order.  He  had  now  disposed  of  all 
the  specific  allegations,  and  had  shown,  he  trusted,  to  the  satbfaction  of  the  House, 
that  they  were  not  borne  out  bv  the  evidence  on  which  they  were  founded.  Against 
general  and  sweeping  chaiges»  he  could  not  expect  to  make  so  decisively  victorious 
a  defence.  For  mstanoe,  he  could  onlv  give  a  general  denial  to  such  an  accusation 
as  this— that  the  sheriff  of  the  county  bad  been  led  to  defend  the  people  against  the 
merciless  outrages  of  an  infuriated  and  armed  soldiery,  unaided  bv  any  means  save 
the  constitutional  ones  in  his  own  power.  It  was  likewise  stated,  that  **'  the  gates 
had  been  unexpectedly  thrown  open,  and  that  the  soldiers  had  rushed  out,  armed  with 
swords,  carbines,  and  sticks,  and  attacked  the  people  most  furiously,  without  distinc- 
tion of  age  or  sex."  That  would  have  been  a  most  atrocious  fact,  if  it  had  been 
true ;  but  he  would  appeal  to  the  House  whether  such  a  circumstance  could  have 
taken  place  without  more  mischief  having  accrued  to  the  people  than  actually  did 
accrue;  or,  indeed,  without  a  general  massacre  having  been  committed.  As^nst 
that  all^;ation,  however,  he  would  oppose  the  fact,  that  only  one  case  of  casuuty  on 
that  day  had  been  reported  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital — a  fact,  into  the  accuracy  of 
which  he  had  himselt  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire.  In  the  whole  evidence  collected, 
he  saw  not  a  syllable  about  any  wound  inflicted  by  sword  or  carbine.  In  one  case,  a 
question  was  put  to  a  witness  about  a  wounded  man,  and  it  turned  out  that  the 
wounded  man  was  a  soldier.  There  nught  be  cases  of  wounds  with  which  he  and 
the  public  were  unacquainted ;  but,  if  there  were,  it  proved  that  none  of  them  could 
have  been  very  serious.  He  must  now,  therefore,  ei^ress  a  hope  that  no  case  had 
been  made  out  which  could  warrant  the  House  in  instituting  an  inquiry.  If  the 
evidence  were  so  satisfactory  as  was  stated  on  the  other  side,  £ere  was  no  reason  why 
some  criminal  prosecution  or  indictment  should  not  have  been  instituted  bvthe  sheriff 
against  the  mihtary ;  and  yet  he  had  not  heard  that  any  legal  measures  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  Mr.  Waithman  agamst  the  Life  Guards  to  obtain  satisfaction.  When  he  heard 
it  st^ed  that  positive  orders  had  been  ^ven  to  the  soldienr  not  to  quit  their  barracks 
— when  he  learned  that  282  of  their  wmdows  had  been  broken  by  the  populace— 
and  when  he  was  also  told,  that  a  number  of  constables  were  ranged  among  the  crowd 
to  seize  on  any  person  that  attempted  to  disturb  the  peace,  he  could  not  conceal  his 
surprise  that  not  a  single  individual  had  been  apprehended.  He  was  free  to  admit, 
that  the  evidence  then  before  the  House  went  a  long  way  to  prove  that  the  geueral 
conduct  of  Mr.  Waithman  had  been  most  pacific  and  conciliatoiy ;  but  still  he  could 
not  help  sayinff,  tiiat  after  the  active  part  which  Mr.  Waithman  had  taken  at  one  of 
the  inquests,  he  ought  to  have  formed  this  conclusion,  that  his  presence  before 
Slnightsbridge  barracks  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  could  not  tend  in  auy  great  degpree  to 
the  keeping  of  the  peace.  There  were,  he  was  very  ready  to  admit,  strong  expresuous 
often  uttered  in  the  heat  of  particular  moments,  on  which  it  would  be  wrong  to  lay 
too  much  stress ;  but  he  must  say  that  Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman  did  not  stand  entirely 
acquitted,  in  his  mind,  of  imprudence  in  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted 
himself  on  the  day  of  the  funeraL  He  found  that  the  sheriff  took  an  opportunity, 
when  the  populace  were  vehement,  and  apparently  ill-disposed  to  moderation,  to  ad- 
dress them  in  words  certainly,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  imprudent.  What  other  cha- 
racter could  he  give  the  shenfTs  address,  not  to  hiss  the  soldiers,  '*  for  the  best  way 
to  auDoy  the  troops  was  to  remain  quiet  *'  P  Did  such  expressions  become  a  man  in- 
trusted with  the  high  office  of  sheriff  and  actingunder  such  circumstances  f  Tbcrf  were 
surely  very  iudiscroet,  if  not  highly  improper.  When  he  considered  the  whole  of  tne  cir- 
cumstances which  had  occurred  at  the  tune— the  cry  within  the  barracks  among  the 
soldiers,  that  two  of  their  comrades  were  overpowered  by  the  mob  without — ^he  was 
not  much  surprised  to  find  that  a  few  soldiers  rushed  out  to  rescue  their  companions 
fhun  a  situation  of  danger.  He  reg^retted  that  any  act  of  violence  bad  been  committed ; 
but  he  repeal,  that  he  could  not  feel  surprise  at  the  rush  out  of  a  party  of  soldiers, 
with  whatever  wmpoua  they  could  lay  their  bands  upon  at  the  momeat)  and  that  wbn 
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they  sapposed  their  comrades  m  danger,  they  did  not  show  that  regard  to  the  peace 
o\  tne  public  which  they  otherwise  would  have  evinced.  When,  also,  he  considered 
that  one  of  the  Life-guardsmen  was  struck  by  Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman,  and  offered  no 
violence  in  return,  he  must  own  that  the  conscientious  conviction  of  his  mind,  formed, 
not  on  the  evidence  taken  before  the  secretary  of  state,  but  on  that  g^ven  elsewhere, 
was,  that  the  soldiers  had  behaved  with  as  much  forbearance  as  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  them,  under  all  tlie  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  that  there  existed  no 
shadow  of  a  ground  for  the  proposed  inquiry. 

In  consequence  of  some  observations  which  fell  from  Mr.  Denman,  the  next 
speaker, — 

Mb.  Pesl  rose  to  explun.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Denman)  had 
stated,  tiiat  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  said,  that  he  admitted  the  conciliatory  conduct  of 
Mr.  Waithman.  Now,  what  he  had  said  was,  that  upon  the  evidence  which  Mr. 
Waithman  had  brought  forward,  it  did  appear  that  his  conduct  was  conciliatory. 
He  expressed  no  opimon  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Denman  understood  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  founded  all  his  opinions 
apon  the  evidence. 

Mb.  Pebl.    All  my  arguments,  not  my  opinions. 

After  a  protracted  discussion,  the  House  divided:  ayes,  56;  noes,  184;  majority 
against  the  motion,  128. 
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Mr.  Oalcraft  having  moved,  "'  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  gra- 
dual reduction  of  the  Duties  on  Salt," — 

Mb.  Sbgbstabt  Pbel,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  which  followed,  protested 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  hon.  and  learned  eentleman  (Mr.  Brougham,)  who  had 
just  sat  down.  He  implored  the  House  to  renect  on  the  situation  in  which  it  had  so 
honourably  placed  itself  hv  the  resolution  of  1819,  and  instead  of  rescinding  that 
Tote.  he  trusted  they  would  re-affirm  it  by  thdr  decision  of  that  night.  Did  any  man 
doubt  the  construction  that  was  put  by  the  country  on  their  vote  a  few  nights  back  P 
Wore  not  the  holders  of  five  per  cent,  stock  at  that  moment  engaged  in  a  negotia- 
tion beneficial  to  the  public  interest,  on  the  guarantee  which  that  vote  gave  to  the 
public  creditor  ?  He  was,  on  gprounds  whol^^  distinct  from  any  considerations  of 
rerenue,  opposed  to  any  pledge  from  parliament,  as  to  an;^  g^radual  repeal  of  taxa- 
tion. Such  a  pledge  always  operated  prejudicially  to  the  interests  of  the  dealer  and 
consumer  of  the  article  so  taxed.  He  would  not  then  enter  into  any  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  public  revenue:  the  expenditure  was  50  millions;  the  income  55  mil- 
lions. After  applying  33  millions  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  public  debt, 
there  remained  17  mifiions  for  the  four  great  departments  of  the  state — army,  navy, 
ordnance,  and  miscellaneous  services.  From  which  of  these  erants  could  a  reduction 
be  made  ?  He  had  the  authority  of  the  gentleman  opposite,  that  the  army  must 
not  be  reduced.  With  respect  to  the  navy,  even  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose  was 
willing,  though  he  called  for  a  reduction  of  the  marines,  to  give  a  corresponding 
increase  of  seamen.  His  hon.  friend  himself  had  complimented  his  Majesty*s  go- 
vernment. He  did  not  take  any  part  of  that  compliment  to  himself;  but  with  regard 
to  those  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  call  his  colleagues,  by  what  means  had  they 
secured  the  confidence  of  the  hon.  baronet  and  the  House  f  It  had  been,  by  pursu- 
ing, through  a  period  of  great  difficulty,  a  course  the  opposite  of  that  which  his  hon. 
friend  in  contradiction  to  his  usual  practice,  now  advocated — by  rigidly  upholding 
the  national  faith,  and  the  public  character  of  the  country.  If  the  House,  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  a  tem^xorary  and  partial  popularity,  should  accede  to  this  motion, 
they  would  do  that  which  was  at  variance  vnth  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and 
cl  which,  he  believed,  they  would  speedily  repent. 

On  a  division,  Mr.  Calcraft^s  motion  was  negatived  by  169  against  165 ;  mino- 
rity, 4. 
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FUNERAL  OF  HER  LATE  MAJESTY,  QUEEN  CAROLINE. 

March  6,  1822. 

Mr.  Bennet,  pursuant  to  notice,  having  moved,  as  a  resolution  of  the  House. 
'*  That  the  respect  and  solemnity  which  by  ancient  custom  have  been  observed  at 
the  funerals  of  the  Queens  of  Enghind,  have  been,  at  the  funeral  of  her  late  Mijesty, 
Queen  Caroline,  unnecessarily  and  indecorously  violated,** — 

Mb.  Sbcrbtabt  Pbbl,  who  spoke  early  in  the  evening,  said,  he  must  premise, 
that  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  of  the  circumstances  involved  in  this  de- 
bate; but,  after  the  most  careful  attention  he  was  capable  of  bestowing  upon  the  do- 
cuments to  which  he  had  referred  in  his  office,  his  conscientious  conclusion  was, 
that  throughout  the  arrangements  for  her  late  Mtyesty's  funeral,  the  responsible  per- 
sons connected  with  govempaent  were  entirely  actuated  by  a  desire  to  pay  all  proper 
respect  to  the  high  rank  of  the  deceased.  He  wished  to  take  this  opportunity  of  re- 
coraing  his  entire  acquiescence  in  every  proceeding  upon  that  occasion,  and  his 
complete  conviction,  that  no  other  course  could  have  been  pursued  vnth  equal  pro- 
priety. He  approached  the  discussion  with  the  intention  of  doing  that  which  seemed 
to  be  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  House,  namely,  to  avoid  every  topic  that 
could  create  irritation.  He  would,  therefore,  leave  unnoticed  some  things  tnat  had 
fallen  firom  hon.  ^ntlemen  on  the  other  side.  Upon  those  points  he  had  already 
bad  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  opinion,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  revive  the 
topics,  and  to  bring  them  again  into  discussion.  The  real  question  was  embodied 
in  the  resolution  of  the  hon.  mover,  and  it  was  this : — ^whether  it  were  fit  for  the 
House  to  mark  its  censure  of  government,  by  declaring  that  there  was  a  want  of  due 
respect  in  the  proceedings  that  took  place  after  the  demise  of  her  late  Mijesty.  For 
hiinself,  he  was  willing  to  rest  the  decision  upon  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  members 
for  Shrewsbury  and  Aberdeen,  comparing  the  impression  which  those  speeches  had 
made  vnth  the  effect  produced  by  the  addresses  of  the  Lord  of  the  admiralty,  of  the 
hon.  officer  who  condfucted  the  militarr  arrangements,  and  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
connected  with  the  department  of  the  lord  chamberlain.  He  appealed  confidently 
to  the  House,  whether  those  three  honourable  gentlemen  had  not  imbrded  conclusive 
proofs  as  to  the  animus  by  which  the  proceedings  were  governed ;  for  it  was  impos- 
sible to  draw  from  their  statements  any  other  Inference,  than  that  it  had  been  the 
intention  of  government  to  regulate  the  whole  funeral  with  every  regard  to  the  deco- 
rum due  to  an  occasion  so  melancholy.  If  an  accidental  circumstance  had  o^urred ; 
if.  as  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had  contended,  there  was  some  defect  in  detail ; 
if  some  strap  had  been  broken,  or  some  boat  had  oeen  absent  that  ought  to  have 
been  in  waiting ;  would  the  House,  from  such  a  paltry  deficiency,  such  an  insigni- 
ficant trifle,  draw  a  conclusion  adverse  to  all  that  had  been  said  on  the  most  un- 
Suestionable  authority  ?  As  to  what  had  Men  from  the  hon.  member  for  Aber- 
een,  it  had  only  produced  a  conviction  in  his  mind,  that  whatever  course  ministers 
had  adopted,  the  hon.  gentleman  would  have  been  prepared  to  find  fault  with  it. 
From  those  very  circumstances  that  testified  respect,  the  hon.  member  would  have 
argued  that  it  had  been  wholly  disregarded.  To  one  point  the  gallant  general  had  very 
properly  adverted.  Was  it  possible  that  the  hon.  member,  a  professed  mourner  for 
the  Queen,  when  he  recollected  the  preparations  that  were  made  for  han^ng  the 
apartments  with  black  doth,  should  mive  made  an  objection  to  them  which  it  would 
have  been  thought  could  never  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  man  except  a 
tailor  P  Could  any  man  believe  that  the  wrath  of  the  hon.  gentleman  vras  directed 
against  the  profligate  expenditure  of  cloth  employed  upon  that  occasion  f  This 
evinced,  beyond  mutation,  the  disposition  to  find  fault  with  ministers,  whether  right 
or  wrong.  Remarkable  as  the  hon.  gentleman  was  for  economy,  the  economy  of 
Justice  and  of  common  candour  in  such  an  objection  vras  to  the  full  as  remarkable. 
Next,  the  9ame  hon.  gentleman  had  complamed,  that  the  military  escort  was  a 
mockery  of  her  majesty ;  and  yet.  with  singular  inconsistency  he  had  turned  round 
and  objected,  that  that  mockery  nad  been  continued  no  further  than  Whitechapel. 
The  speeches  of  the  three  hon.  gentlemen,  to  whom  he  had  already  referred  with  so 
much  satisfaction,  must  have  established  this  fact,  that,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the 
admiral^,  there  was  no  want  of  respect  in  the  preparations.    The  hon.  member  for 
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Shrewtbury  had  admitted  that  the  embarkation  had  been  properly  conducted. 
With  respect  to  what  occurred  after  the  embarkation,  eren  the  hon.  member  for 
Montrose  had  allowed,  that  if  an  hon.  officer  behind  him  had  been  present,  there 
would  have  been  no  ground  of  complaint.    On  the  conduct  of  the  military  he  might 
refer  the  House,  without  hesitation,  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  colonel  as  distinctly 
and  undeniably  showing,  that  in  that  quarter  no  want  of  respect  had  been  evinced. 
The  question  was  thus  considerably  narrowed.    He  would  u>Uow  the  hon.  mover 
through  some  of  the  points  to  which  he  had  adverted,  and  he  trusted  that  the  expla- 
nations he  should  supply  would  be  satisfactory.    Her  M^jes^  died  on  Tuesday,  the 
7th  of  August,  and  a  communication  was  immediately  mad^  to  the  executors,  that 
government  would  bear  the  expenses  of  her  interment.    Her  Mf^esty  had  left  a  will 
in  which  she  expressed  a  strong  desire  that,  within  three  davs  after  her  death,  her 
body  should  be  removed  to  Brunswick,  and  there  buried.    Whether  her  Majesty  had 
or  bad  not  good  reasons  for  this  request,  he  appealed  to  the  House  whether  ministers 
were  not  bound  to  consult  the  recorded  wish  of  her  M^estv  ?    It  was  the  duty  of 
government,  as  far  as  possible,  to  cany  into  effect  the  wishes  of  the  Queen.    He 
conceived  also  that  this  very  fact — that  the  interval  of  three  days  only  was  allowed — 
conclusively  showed,  that  it  was  the  desire  of  her  Mijesty  that  her  funeral  should  be 
as  private  as  was  consistent  with  her  rank.    He  was  fully  authorized  in  saying,  that 
it  was  the  decided  impression  of  government,  that  such  was  the  wish  of  her  Majesty, 
because  no  time  was  lost  in  giving  preparations  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  also 
at  Brunswick.     The  removal  of  me  boay  did  not  take  place  until  Tuesday,  the  14th 
of  August ;  and  this  delay  beyond  the  three  days  prescribed  was  evidence  that  there 
was  no  indecent  haste.    The  hon.  member  complauied,  that  the  usual  mark  of  respect 
was  not  shown,  the  corpse  not  having  been  removed  by  yeomen  of  the  guard.    This 
was  the  first  distinct  and  specific  fact  pointed  out  as  evincing  disrespect.    Upon  this 
point  and  upon  every  other,  he  might  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  it  was  intended 
that  the  funeral  of  the  Queen  should  be  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  the  funerals 
of  any  other  member  of  the  royal  family.    The  same  ceremonies  had  been  observed 
on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  of  the  Duchess  of  York ;  the  same  orders  had 
been  given,  the  same  military  escort  provided ;  the  gnns  had  been  fired,  and  the  fiags 
hoistra  half-mast  high.    He  had  made  inquiry  into  the  subject,  and  he  was  informed, 
on  the  first  authority,  that  in  the  two  instances  to  which  he  had  referred,  the  bodies 
were  not  removed  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guard.    In  this  instance,  therefore,  there 
had  been  no  failure  of  respect.    The  procession  left  Brandenbuigh-house  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  of  August.    The  government  had,  as  he  had  mentioned,  com- 
municated their  intention  to  take  charge  of  the  funeral,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  at- 
tending it,  and  no  objection  had  been  stated  to  it.    It  was  needless  to  remind  the 
Hooae  of  the  circumstances  that  delayed  the  funeral  on  the  first  day  of  its  journey. 
He  wonld  only  say,  that  the  annals  of  the  world  did  not  present  a  more  disgraceful 
outrage.    If  such  a  scene  had  occurred  in  another  country — if,  on  the  funeral  of  the 
Queen  consort  of  any  other  kingdom  these  insults  had  been  ofibred,  because  the  king 
had  ordered  the  procession  to  take  a  certain  course,  and  if  it  had  been  actually  divert- 
ed from  its  prescribed  line,  would  not  any  dispassionate  observer  have  deemed  that  the 
Ttagn  of  anarchy  in  the  country  thus  disgraced  was  complete  ?    Application  had 
be^  distinctly  made  that  the  corpse  should  pass  through  the  city,  and  that  implica- 
tion was  as  distinctly  refused  and  notified.  Vet  the  people  (or  the  n^ble,  miscalled 
the  people^  had  made  an  assault  upon  the  procession,  luui  attacked  the  military,  and 
had  committed  one  of  the  grossest  violations  of  the  law.  It  was  most  absurd  to  contend 
that  government,  who  had  merdy  supported  the  laws  of  the  land,  were  responsible  for 
what  had  occurred  on  the  I4th  of  August    They  who  resisted  the  law  were  alone 
answerable.  The  law  must  be  asserted,  and  the  penalty  ought  to  fall  upon  thoM  who 
obstructed  its  course.    He  hoped  it  would  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  insensible  of 
the  loss  of  life  sustained  on  that  unhappy  occasion,  or  that  he  treated  it  lightly. 
He  had  spoken  as  he  had  done,  because  be  was  a  real  friend  of  humanity.    Minis- 
ters had  no  alternative  but  steadily  and  feadessly  to  enforce  the  execution  of 
the  law ;  and,  though  he  did  not  find  &ult  with  the  intentions  of  the  public  officer 
employed  to  enforce  it,  he  most  cordially  concurred  with  those  who  bad  held  that 
he  oi:^^t  to  be  removed  from  his  situation.  With  regard  to  the  indecent  haste  which 
it  was  sud  attended  the  embarkatioii,  he  agreed  that  then  was  some  apparent  haite 
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in  this  proceeding ;  but  let  it  be  recollected  that  it  was  at  first  proposed  that  two 
days  only  should  be  occupied  in  the  journey  to  Harwicb,  whereas  three  were  con- 
sumed, and  it  was  not  until  the  afternoon  of  tfie  third  that  the  royal  corpse  was  put 
on  hoard  the  ship  prepared  to  receive  it.  As  to  what  fiad  occuired  at  Colchester, 
the  executors  had  resigned  to  the  lord  chamberlain  the  chaige  of  conducting  the 
whole  funeral,  and  wnile  the  body  lay  in  the  church,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
place  upon  the  coffin  this  inscription,  *^  To  the  memory  of  the  injured  Queen  of 
England.**  Was  it  possible  for  the  officers  of  his  Migesty  to  allow  such  words  to 
remain  ?  Had  the  executors  undertaken  the  duty  of  managing  the  funeral,  there 
miffht  have  been  some  room  for  discussion  on  this  point ;  but  as  it  was,  was  it  to  be 
endured  that  an  inscription  should  remain,  recording  a  condemnation  of  the  king^s 
government?  Here  he  must  again  say,  that  if  an  outrage  of  decorum  had  been 
oomnutted,  they  who  attempted  to  affix,  not  who  resisted  the  affixing  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, were  responsible.  The  only  remaining  point  was  the  omission  of  the  funeral 
sarvice  at  Brunswick.  He  had  made  many  mquiries,  and  had  been  distinctly  in- 
formed, that  the  same  ceremony  had  been  observed  that  attended  the  interment  of 
other  royal  personages  in  Brunswick.  In  point  of  fact,  whatever  was  prescribed  by 
the  custom  of  the  country  was  performed,  and  we  were  not  to  judge  of  other  services 
by  our  own.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  himself  admitted,  that  the  ceremony  was  ^e 
same  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick ;  and,  if  other  members  of  the  same 
family  were  buried  under  similar  circumstances,  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  there 
existed  any  ground  of  complaint.  He  had  endeavoured  to  conform  to  the  wish  of 
the  House,  by  confining  himself  to  the  topics  urged  on  the  other  side.  He  had  not  tra- 
velled beyond  the  lindts  he  had  at  first  prescribed  to  himself;  and  he  trusted  that 
the  House,  by  neffativing  the  motion,  would  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  govern- 
ment had  been  influenced  by  no  other  desire  than  to  accomplish  the  wishes  of  her 
Muesty,  having  conducted  the  whole  proceeding  with  all  due  decency,  decorum, 
ana  solemnity. 
The  motion  was  n^;atived  without  a  division. 


ILOHESTER  GAOL— TREATMENT  OF  MR.  HUNT  AND  OTHER 

PRISONERS. 

Maech  13,  1822. 

Sir  R.  Wilson  presented  a  petition  from  a  person  of  the  name  of  Joseph  Healy; 
the  object  of  which  was,  to  implore  the  House  to  address  his  Mfyesty  in  order  to 
obtain  a  remission  of  the  remaining  part  of  Mr.  Hunt's  imprisonment  in  Dchester 
gaol.  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  animadverted  at  length  upon  the  severities  and  cruelties 
which  had  been  exercised  by  the  gaoler. 

Mb.  Sbcbbtabt  Pbbl  said,  he  had  read  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  In- 
quiry ^th  that  regret  which  any  man  must  feel,  at  discovering  the  particular 
instances  of  misconduct  alluded  to.  No  man  could  read  without  indignation  the 
treatment  infficted  upon  three  of  the  prisoners,  on  the  head  of  one  of  whom  a  blister 
had  been  put,  not  for  the  purpose  of  administering  relief  or  consolation,  but  to  aug- 
ment the  punishment  of  an  individual  for  refractory  conduct.  Such  an  instance  of 
cruelty  could  not  be  read  without  indignation,  not  only  against  the  person  applying 
for  the  blister,  but  the  medical  man  who  had  administered  it.  He  did  not  ask  the 
House  to  withhold  their  unqualified  censure,  from  those  who  had  so  iustly  incurred 
it ;  but  he  only  called  upon  them  to  suspend  their  judgment  upon  the  whole  case, 
until  the  evidence  should  be  presented.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Hunt,  the  circumstances 
must,  indeed,  be  verv  special  and  strong,  which,  in  the  present  instance,  would  in- 
duce him  to  discuss  it ;  particularly  as  Uie  sulject  would  in  a  few  days  come  before 
them  in  the  shape  of  a  specific  motion;  but  he  had  no  obiection  to  state  the  result 
of  the  inquiries  he  had  made  into  Mr.  Hunt's  present  condition  in  the  prison.  Mr. 
Hunt  occupied  two  rooms  in  the  gaol,  which  haa  a  northern  aspect ;  the  a^joininr  ward 
was  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  two  prisoners  who  waited  on  him;  and  he  had 
the  pnvilege  <^  walkingat  stated  times  in  the  yard.  That  contradictory  orders  had  beea 
issued  respecting  Mr.  Hunt,  he  knew ;  but  be  must  defend  the  magistrates  finom  the 
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suspicion  of  being  actuated  by  unworthy  motiyes  in  any  part  of  thdr  conduct  He 
believed  that  the^  were  much  disposed  to  make  the  situation  of  Mr.  Hunt  as  comfort- 
able as  was  consistent  with  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Commissioners  were  now 
sitting  to  consider  how  far  the  situation  of  Ilchester  eaol  was  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment. With  respect  to  the  admission  of  Mr.  Hunt  s  friends,  the  high  sheriff  had 
taken  upon  his  own  responsibility  to  admit  them,  subject  to  the  terms  of  the  regula- 
tion which  subsisted  when  Mr.  Hunt  first  entered  the  prison,  and  to  which  he  was 
not  understood  to  have  objected.  It  was  evident  that  the  magistrates  had  taken  great 
pains  to  render  the  gaol  as  commodious  as  possible,  and  to  remedy  the  obvious  de- 
fects of  its  situation.  They  had  directeil  an  inquiir  to  be  instituted,  to  ascertain 
the  best  mode  of  repairing  the  prison,  and  to  report  the  progress  tbev  had  made,  at 
the  next  quarter  sessions.  That  some  of  the  visiting  mag^istrates  had  been  ffuilty  of 
negligence,  he  would  candidly  admit ;  but  it  had  obviously  arisen  from  their  confi- 
dence in  the  gaoler,  who  had  deserved  every  praise  for  his  conduct  during  the  time 
that  the  typhus  fever  raged  in  the  i)rison.  He  did  not  refer  to  that  conduct  as  in  any 
degree  palliating  his  subsequent  misconduct,  but  only  as  justifying  the  confidence 
which  tne  magistrates  had  reposed  in  him.  He  came  to  them  from  the  hulks,  re- 
commended by  an  excellent  character,  and  it  was  by  his  previous  conduct  that  he 
had  been  able,  naturally  enough,  to  impose  upon  them.  So  well  had  he  deserved 
that  character  when  he  first  haa  the  superintendence  of  the  prison,  that  the  honour- 
able member  for  Weymouth,  when  he  had  visited  it,  said,  **•  I  was  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  see  the  gaoler,  but  the  general  aspect  of  the  prison  conrinced  me  that  he  had 
done  his  duty  well  towards  the  magistrates,  who  buEul  also  nobly  discharged  theirs.** 
The  rifl^ht  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  urging  the  propriety  of  placing  a  confidence 
in  the  integrity  and  impartiality  of  the  ma^stracy,  on  account  of  the  great  impor- 
tance of  their  gratuitous  services  to  the  country,  and  the  necessity  of  giving  tnem 
the  fullest  support. 
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Mabch  13,  1822. 

Lord  Normanby  moved,  as  a  resolution,  *^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
that  without  detnment  to  the  public  service,  the  duties  of  Joint  Postmaster-General 
might  be  performed  by  one  inoividual,  and  the  salary  of  the  other  be  thereby  saved 
to  the  public.** 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mb.  Sbcbbtaet  Pbbl  said,  that  his  noble  friend  who  had  commenced  the  present 
discussion  had  treated  the  question  with  reference  solely  to  the  duties  of  the  parti- 
cular office.  He  had  been  followed  by  his  right  hon.  fhend,  who  had  met  the  ques- 
tion on  the  general  ground  of  principle,  and  had  declared  that  the  proposition  was 
ab  tmtio  to  m  resisted  as  an  attempt  to  diminish  the  legitimate  influence  of  the  Crown. 
He  did  not,  however,  understand  that  his  right  hon.  friend  in  any  way  conceded  that 
the  office  was  unnecessary,  because  he  had  met  it  on  more  enlai^^  grounds,  which 
he  thought  sufficient  to  decide  the  question.  He  hoped  however,  he  should  not  treat 
the  sub^t  unfairly,  if  he  combined  both  the  elements  of  the  discussion  which  had 
been  heretofore  taken  separately,  and  considered,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  par- 
ticular ofiice  were  so  entirely  inefficient  as  it  had  been  represented  to  be ;  and,  in  the 
secoiui  place,  what  effect  its  abolition  would  have  on  tne  general  interests  of  the 
state.  On  the  first  part  of  the  question  he  should  submit  some  considerations,  which, 
if  not  conclusive  in  themselves,  it  was  at  least  fit  that  the  house  should  advert  to.  In 
considering  the  nature  of  a  particular  office,  it  was  fit  first  to  inquire  when  it  was 
founded,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  which  might  have  called  for  it.  An- 
tiauity  was  not  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  importance  of  an  office;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  it  had  been  created  under  temporary  circumstances,  which  had  passed  away,  a  very 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  an  office  was  afforded.  They  were 
now  constantly  referred  to  the  year  1792.  The  establishment  of  tiiat  time  was  the 
standard  to  which  every  thing  was  to  be  brought.  If  the  office  had  been  created 
since  that  time,  in  consequence  of  the  war  that  had  intervened,  there  was  a  fair 

13 
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presamption  that  it  should  be  aboli^ed.  He  also  referred  to  *92 ;  but  it  was  to 
1692,  and  in  that  year  he  found  the  office  in  existence,  and  held  by  two  joint  post- 
masters-general. That,  therefore,  was  a  slight  presumption  in  favour  oi  the  office : 
but  there  might  have  been,  it  was  true,  such  a  diminution  in  the  duties  of  the 
office,  and  the  nature  of  it  might  have  so  changed,  that  that  presumption  might  be 
destroyed.  Was  there  any  such  diminution  ?  He  asked  the  House  to  look  at  the 
duties  and  efficiency  of  the  office,  as  measured  by  the  revenue  which  it  controlled, 
and  they  would  see  that  the  office  established  at  the  Revolution  had  had  a  constant  and 
ffradual  increase  of  duties  assigned  to  it.  He  only  said  that  this  was  a  presumption  in 
uivour  of  the  office ;  but  it  certainly  was  a  strong  presumption,  if  they  found  that  of  an 
office  established  at  such  a  time  the  duties  had  since  been  quintupled.  He  should  only 
take  a  few  periods  in  the  last  reign  to  show  the  increase  of  the  Postroffice  revenues. 
In  1764,  the  revenue  of  the  Post-office  was  £480,000;  in  1783  it  was  £434,000;  in 
1793  it  was  je627,000;  in  1795  it  was  £705,000;  and  in  1815,  and  since,  it  was 
upwards  of  two  millions. — So  much  as  to  the  increase  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  from 
which  the  House  would  judge  whether  it  could  be  presumed  to  be  entirely  inefficient. 
As  to  the  particular  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the  office,  they  had  an  authority 
beyond  all  exception,  in  the  eommittee  of  1797 ;  for  never  was  there  a  committee  to 
which  such  general  and  just  compliments  had  been  paid,  without  reference  to  party. 
What  was  the  report  of  that  coounittee  ?  Why,  that  on  account  of  the  importance 
of  the  establishment  to  commerce  and  to  the  revenue,  it  was  worthy  of  conudera- 
jtion  whether  there  should  not  be  a  board  of  commissioners,  as  in  the  other  great 
departments  of  the  revenue.  The  committee  stated  truly,  that  much  depend^  on 
the  skill  in  making  the  various  and  numerous  contracts.  Now,  the  measure  aug- 
ffested  by  the  committee  would  have  g^reatly  increased  the  influence  of  the  Crown ; 
for  supposing  five  commissioners  were  appointed  at  £1,000  a-year,  though  there 
was  not  more  expense  than  with  two  joint  post-masters  at  £2,500  a-year,  there  could 
be  no  question  that  the  patronage  would  be  augmented  bv  the  distribution.  The 
committee  observed  also,  that  the  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  Post-office  was  most 
extensive  and  important,  and  required  much  knowledge  and  considerable  attention 
to  the  character  of  individuals.  Now,  what  was  the  proposition  of  one  hon.  mem- 
ber ?  That  it  should  all  be  transferred  to  the  Treasury,  and  that  Mr.  Freeling  should 
be  the  executive  officer.  The  proposition  of  the  committee  of  1797  was  supported 
by  the  committee,  on  the  ground  that  greater  regularity  and  despatch  would  be  ob- 
tained from  a  commission.  But  the  business  of  the  Post-office  could  not  be  managed 
with  greater  regularity  and  aespatch  than  since  1797 ;  and  it  was  not  fair  to  attribute 
all  the  merit  of  this  universally  acknowledged  result  to  a  subordinate  officer  of  the 
board.  Certainly,  if  the  question  were  between  him  and  the  committee  of  1797, 
whether  the  board  of  commissioners  should  be  appointed,  he  had  no  doubt  the  gen- 
tlemen opposite  to  him  would  hold  his  argument  to  be  valid.  Then  came  the  com- 
mittee or  1817,  which  had,  indeed,  after  tne  experience  the  country  had  had,  decided 
against  the  proposal  for  putting  the  management  of  the  post-office  under  a  board 
of  commissioners  of  more  than  two,  but  stiU  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  busi- 
ness should  be  managed  by  only  one.  The  duties  of  the  office  were  of  a  peculiar 
nature,  not  only  as  regarded  the  amount  of  the  revenue,  but  the  amount  or  the  ex- 
penditure. The  revenue  amounted  to  two  millions ;  the  expenditure  was  as  much 
as  half  a  million.  Now,  all  the  payments  were  under  warrant  of  the  joint  post- 
master ;  and  Mr.  Freeling,  whose  testimony  on  this  point  would,  perhaps,  not  be 
taken,  had  stated  his  opinion  that  there  should  be  two  lords.  As  for  the  evidence 
of  Lord  Chesterfield,  no  mference  unfavourable  to  the  office  could  be  drawn  from  it. 
Being  asked,  what  was  the  result  when  there  was  a  difibrence  of  opinion  on  any  sub- 
ject referred  P  he  answered,  that  the  business  was  so  amicaUy  managed,  that  a  dif- 
ference seldom  occurred,  but  that  if  any  did  occur,  the  junior  would  naturallj^  yidd 
to  the  senior.  JMow,  this  was  necessarily  the  case  in  all  co-ordinate  jurisdictions — 
the  least  experienced  officer  generally  gave  way.  The  salary  of  t^e  joint  postmaster 
luui  been  fixed  in  1785  at  £5,000 — the  present  amount.  Had  they  heard  nothing  of 
economy  then  f  Had  there  been  no  retorm  of  the  civil  list — no  regulation  of  poli- 
tical, household,  and  useless  offices?  Did  Mr.  Burke,  however,  at  that  time,  when 
in  the  full  career  of  his  reforms,  touch  the  office  of  joint  postmaster,  the  revenue  un- 
der whose  management  was  one-third  of  its  present  amount  P    The  only  two  state 
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officef  which  Mr.  Barke  proposed  to  touch,  were  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade 
and  the  third  secretary  of  state.  The  office  of  the  postmaster-general  must  have 
he&a  under  consideration;  but  he  left  it  untouched.  When  they  saw,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Burke,  inlayipg  down  his  large  and  luminous  principles  for  the  management  of 
every  department  of  the  state,  had  thought  it  unfit  to  be  abolished— when  the  duties 
had  since  been  trebled— when  it  was  proved  that  there  were  daily  matters  of  reference 
ou  the  most  important  masters — ^when  the  revenue  managed  was  two  millions,  and 
the  actual  payments  £500,000,  he  could  not  consent  to  treat  it  as  an  entirely  useless 
and  inefficient  office.  He  now  approached  the  more  enlarged  view  of  this  subject 
which  had  been  taken  hy  others ;  and  he  approached  it  with  great  diffidence,  because 
he  could  not  argue  it  without  letting  in  questions  of  g^eat  difficulty,  delicacy,  and 
ipagnitude,  as  they  respected  the  constitution  of  the  country.  It  was,  he  thought, 
impossible  to  say  what  the  just  and  exact  influence  of  the  Crown  should  be.  At 
various  perio<U  the  extent  of  that  influence  must  vary  with  the  varying  circumstances 
of  the  time.  At  present  a  very  considerable  alteration  had  been  effected  in  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  the  country.  The  constant  publication  of  the  discussions  in  that 
HousQ — the  delerenpe  to  public  opinion  which  now  mariced  their  proceedings  in- 
finitely mor^  than  at  any  former  period,  greatly  outweighed  anv  ill  that  might  be  ap- 
nrebended  from  the  supposed  increase  of  the  infiuence  of  the  Crown.  Still,  however, 
ne  knew  no  subjept  more  difficult  to  acgue  on  than  the  just  influence  of  the  Crown. 
But,  if  he  saw  an  office  remaining  untouched  for  a  long  period — ^remaining  un« 
touched,  when  other  offices  were  new-modelled — ^he  could  not  help  thinking  that  it 
might  fairly  be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  that  influence  whicn  he  thought  was 
just.  He  had  heard  doctrines  stated  in  the  course  of  the  present  session,  with 
respect  to  the  ipode  of  gpoveming  a  great  countrr,  which  excited  as  much  sur- 
prise in  hb  mind,  as  the  sentiments  expressed  that  nig^t  appeared  to  have  ex- 
cited ip  th^  mind  of  his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Bankes).  The  honourable  member 
for  Sandwich  (Mr.  Marryat)  had  argued,  that  because  the  depressed  state  of  trade 
h«d  compelled  him  to  dismiss  four  clerks  from  his  office,  there  must,  therefore,  be 
a  necessity  for  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  establishments  of  the  country.  He, 
however,  could  not  allow  that  there  was  any  analosy  between  the  business  of  a 
merchapt's  house,  however  respectable,  and  the  mode  in  wUch  the  concerns  of  a 
great  state  were  to  be  carried  on  [Hear.]  Again,  the  hon.  member  for  Appleby 
(Mr.  Creevey)  would  lead  the  House  to  suppose,  that  no  provision  should  be  made 
for  those  who  had  passed  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  public.  He  had  described 
public  men  as  a  corporation,  established  for  their  own  benefit ;  and  he  had  attacked 
a  sum  of  no  great  magnitude  as  being  entirely  too  groat  for  the  reward  of  their  ser- 
vices. He  ^klr.  Peel)  bad  observed  upon  that  occasion,  a  studious  forgetfulness  of 
Bfl  that  had  been  done  for  the  abolition  of  sinecures — an  utter  neglect  of  those  mea- 
sures which  had  been  taken  for  contracting  the  undue  influence  of  the  Crown.  The 
hon*  member  must  have  meant,  or  he  meant  nothing,  that  the  service  of  the  country 
i^uld  be  left  to  those  who  would  undertake  great  duties  and  trusts  for  nothing ;  or 
that  th^  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  wealthy  oligarchy,  who  could  afford  to 
labour  wr  a  very  trifling  remuneration.  Whether  this  were  the  hon.  member*s  mean- 
ing or  not,  he  could  not  say ;  but,  such  a  proceecting  was  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
cipk»  of  our  monarchy — inconsistent  with  the  great  principles  of  the  constitution — 
and  utterly  ipeonsistentwith  the  principles  on  which  Mr.  Burke  oroposed  to  intro- 
duce his  ffteat  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  reform,  when  he  told  the  House,  with 
perfect  w^om,  that  he  would  not  have  the  duties  of  the  state  performed  lor  nothing 
— he  would  not  give  great  offices  to  those  who  were  able  to  outbid  their  competitors 
on  a  sinking  scale.  He  told  them,  that  if  this  countnr  depended  too  much  on  the 
oiers  pf  severe  and  restrictive  virtue— that  if  it  trusted  for  the  performance  of  public 
duties  to  the  eenenosity  of  individuals,  it  would  rue  its  acquiescence  in  such  a  prin- 
Qiple.  He  added,  that  the  country  would  find  itself  most  inefficiently  served,  if  it 
gave  offices  of  importance  to  those  who  were  willing  to  take  them  for  the  least  possi- 
ble emolument.  This  high  principle  had  been  acted  on  no  later  than  in  the  last  ses- 
sion. A  sum  was  voted,  which  parliament  thought  sufficient  to  support  loftv  rank 
and  elevated  station.  That  sum  was  refused.  But  the  answer  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— and  that  answer  re-echoed  by  the  public — was,  *^  we  will  not  hear  of  a  refu- 
sal—we have  voted  the  money,  and  we  cannot  take  it  back,  however  interested  the 
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individual  may  be  in  the  refusal/*  [Hear.] — The  considerations  to  which  ne  had 
adverted  must  be  taken  in  the  account  in  arguing  this  question.  But  there  were 
others,  which,  though  of  a  subordinate  nature,  the  House  would  not  overlook.  Let 
tbe  House  consider  what  was  the  extent  of  business  in  the  different  public  depart- 
ments. If  they  looked  to  that  point,  they  would  find,  that  though  the  same  number  of 
offices  existed,  yet  the  fact  was,  that  the  extent  of  influence  had  decreased.  The  in- 
fluence even  of  a  high  and  efficient  office  at  present,  was  very  different  from  what  it 
was  formerly.  The  occupation  of  time  in  an  office,  the  multiplication  of  duties,  the 
necessary  attendance  in  parliament,  rendered  individuals  of  extensive  influence  less 
anxious  than  formerly  for  offiee;  and,  though  these  duties  did  not  degrade  the  office, 
yet  they  tended  to  contract  that  extent  of  influence  which  was  heretofore  known  to 
exist  The  Treasury  department  existed  as  it  did  in  1 792,  but  its  duties  had  increased 
in  an  eight-fold  proportion ;  and,  from  the  increase  of  business  in  the  Treasury,  the 
increase  in  other  departments  might  be  inferred.  The  number  of  official  papers  ex- 
amined by  the  Treasury  was— in  1793,  2,833;  in  1797,  4,400;  in  1815,  19,000; 
and  in  1819  and  1820,  25,000.  Thus  progressively  rising  from  about  3,000  in  1793, 
to  25,000  in  1819.  Now,  as  the  duties  of  office  were  thus  increased,  the  desire  of 
individuab,  possessing  extensive  fortune  and  influence,  had,  it  was  fair  to  infer,  pro- 
portionably  decreased.  He  did  not  think  there  could  be  a  principle  ofcreater  im- 
portance than  that  on  which  thepr  were  now  called  on  to  decide.  The  Ebuse  might 
abolish  the  office ;  but  if  they  did  so  on  the  principle  that  they  thereby  reduced  the 
just  influence  of  the  Crown,  he  would  ask  them,  whether  they  were  not  doing  that 
which  was,  not  indeed  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  country,  but  which  was  in- 
consistent vrith  the  substantial  interests  of  the  country  ?  The  safety  of  the  country 
would  not  be  compromised  by  this  act.  But  was  nothing  more  than  its  safety  to  be 
considered  ?  Were  they  not  to  look  with  an  anxious  eye  to  the  substantial  interests 
of  the  country  P  There  was  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
was  more  than  commensurate  with  the  increased  power  of  other  interests.  When 
the  influence  of  other  bodies  was  hourly  extended,  it  was  fltting  that  a  proper  check 
should  exist.  Under  all  these  considerations,  he  would,  on  the  most  conscientious 
grounds,  give  his  decided  negative  to  the  motion. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  n^;atived  by  184  against  159;  majority,  25. 


POLICE  OP  THE  METROPOLIS. 

March  14,  1822. 

Mb.  Sbcbbtabt  Pbbl,  in  moving^  for  a  committee  on  the  police  of  the  metropolis, 
said,  he  should  abstain  from  discussing  or  even  giving  an  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
He  trusted  that  the  House  would  not  attribute  his  forbearance  to  any  thing  like  in- 
sensibility to  the  importance  of  the  question ;  it  was  the  paramount  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the 
conntiT,  which  induced  him  (adverting  to  the  short  time  he  had  been  in  office)  to 
doubt  his  competency  to  treat  it  as  might  be  expected.  Any  opinion  which  he  could 
at  present  offer  to  the  House  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  crude  and  imperfect 
In  1816,  1817,  and  1818,  committees  had  sat  upon  the  state  of  our  police:  those 
committees  had  collected  much  valuable  information,  but  they  had  concluded  their 
reports  by  a  recommendation  of  further  inquiry ;  and,  in  compliance  with  that  re- 
commendation, and  of  a  promise  given  by  ministers  last  session,  he  brought  forward 
his  present  motion.  He  had  endeavoured  to  form  the  proposed  committee  of  gen- 
tlemen whose  attention  had  been  turned  to  the  subject,  and  who  were  likely,  from 
the  places  they  represented,  to  have  no  peculiar  interest  in  the  subject ;  and  he 
hoped  that  the  inquiry  would  be  prosecuted  with  but  one  view — the  obtaining  for 
the  metropolis  as  perfect  a  system  of  police  as  was  consistent  with  the  character  of 
a  free  country. — The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  appointed. 
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PETITION  FROM  NEWCASTLE,  FOR  THE  LIBERATION  OF 

MR.  HUNT. 
Mabch  22,  1822. 

Mr.  Lambton  presented  a  petition  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  signed  by  4,820 
persons,  praying  for  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  imputing  notorious  corruption 
to  the  House.— -Having  moved  that  the  petition  do  lie  upon  the  table,  a  discussion 
ensued,  towards  the  close  of  which, — 

Ms.  Secrstart  Prsl  smd,  that  after  perusing  the  petition,  he  could  not  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  the  hon.  gentleman  had ;  namely,  that  no  offence  was  in- 
tended by  the  petitioners.  He  entirely  agreed  with  him  that  nothing  was  more  im- 
politic than  to  check  the  expression  of  the  people^s  complaints ;  yet  he  trusted  to  the 
Don.  gentleman^s  own  candour  to  admit,  that  nothing  could  be  so  prejudicial  to  the 
right  of  petitioning  itself,  as  suffering  the  language  used  by  these  petitioners  to  pass 
without  censure.  It  was  a  studied  attempt  to  throw  obloquy  and  insult  upon  all 
the  Institutions  of  the  country :  it  charged  the  government  with  instituting  vindic- 
tive prosecutions,  it  cast  a  slur  upon  the  administration  of  justice,  and  stated  that 
the  judges  had  punished  Mr.  Hunt  merelv  because  he  had  endeavoured  to  bring 
about  a  reform.  Was  it  possible  to  permit  such  an  imputation  as  this  to  be  cast 
upon  the  judges  of  the  land  ?  As  to  the  declaration  respecting  the  imputed  noto- 
rious corruption  of  that  House,  if  they  once  admitted  the  principle  that  such  an 
allegation  could  be  allowed  in  petitions,  it  would  be  too  late  to  attempt  to  stop  the 
repetition  of  such  language.  Viewing  this  petition,  therefore,  as  a  precedent,  which, 
if  adopted,  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  repetition  of  insults,  he  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  reject  the  petition. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question :  ayes,  22;  noes,  123;  majority  against  receiv- 
ing the  petition,  101. 


GAOL  DELIVERIES— PETITION  FROM  THE  GRAND  JURY  OF  ESSEX. 

March  27,  1822. 

Sir  Eliab  Harvey  presented  a  petition  from  the  grand  jury  of  Essex,  calling  upon 
the  House  to  devise  some  means  by  which  general  gaol  deliveries  might  be  rendered 
more  frequent  in  the  county  of  Essex. 

Mr.  Western  having  seconded  the  motion  of  his  hon.  colleague  for  bringing  up  the 
petition, — 

Mr.  Secrbtart  Perl  said,  that  any  one  who  had  read  the  petition,  or  had  heard 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Essex,  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treated.  He  conceived  that  nothing  could  be 
more  proper  to  petition  that  House  upon,  and  that  hon.  members  conversant,  from 
their  situations  m  the  country,  with  these  matters,  should  express  their  opinion,  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  improving  the  administration  of  justice;  and  he  thought  the  least 
return  that  could  be  made  for  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  of  the  magistrates  were 
performed,  was  to  attend  to  the  representations  made  by  them,  involviog  subjects 
connected  with  the  duties  of  their  situations.  He  assured  the  House,  that  this  sub- 
ject had  not  escaped  the  serious  attention  of  his  m£yesty*8  government,  and  he  hoped 
the  communication  he  had  to  make  on  the  subject  would  convince  the  House  tnat 
they  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  the  question.  At 
the  same  lime,  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  must  in  candour  admit,  that  they  ought 
not  to  approach  a  change  in  the  estabUshed  mode  of  administering  justice  in  the  coun- 
try without  due  caution;  and  without  taking  especial  care  not  to  disturb  that  opinion 
as  to  the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  which  it  was  so  desirable  should  be  en- 
tertained by  the  country  at  large.  The  fact,  that  the  system  of  this  country  was  the 
most  perfect  system  of  jurisprudence  in  the  world,  imposed  upon  them  the  necessity 
of  observing  great  caution  in  approaching  it  for  the  pnrpose  of  making  anv  change. 
With  r^putl  to  the  remedies  proposed  b^  3iehon.  member  for  Essex,  upon  first  sight, 
he  could  perceive  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  the  plan  laid  down 
by  him.  That  plan  was,  that  one  or  two  judges  should  attend  at  the  quarter  sessions. 
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to  presidd  over  a  crimhial  courts  and  make  the  ^nd  and  petty  jnrite  in  at- 
tendance co-operate  with  him.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  impossible  to  carry  that 
plan  into  effect,  without  increasing  the  number  of  the  judges ;  and  to  that,  all 
men  who  had  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject  entertained  very  g^reat  objections. 
That  difficulty,  therefore,  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  Surmounted,  and  then 
there  would  remain  other  difficulties  of  still  greater  magnitude.  Any  one  who  Irad 
witnessed  the  administration  of  the  law  at  the  quarter  sessions,  could  not  ftal  to  hate 
remarked  the  vast  difierence  there  was  between  the  grand  add  petty  juriefs  on 
that  occasion,  and  those  assembled  at  the  assizes.  This  bein^  the  cas^  the  House 
would  see  to  what  it  would  tend ;  and  nothing  was  mtke  to  be  avoidied  in  the 
establishment  of  a  new  gaol  delivery,  than  the  impression  that  qriminal  cases  were 
disposed  of  with  less  x^re  and  attention  than  at  the  assizes.  If  there  were  an  im- 
pression on  the  country  that  they  were  attended  with  less  solemnity,  it  would  greatly 
deteriorate  the  cause  of  justice.  Another  difficulty  attending  the  quarter  sessions 
was,  that  by  law  they  were  required  to  be  held  within  a  week  alfter  a  certidn  period, 
which  would  disable  the  judge  and  the  counsel  from  returning  to  their  duty  in  the 
Courts  in  London,  in  term  time.  He  would  take,  for  instance,  the  October  quarter 
sebions,  to  be  held  within  a  week  of  the  11th  October.  Supposing  that  day  to  fall 
on  a  Sunday,  the  session  might  not  be^n  before  the  19tfa,  and  the  term  beginning 
on  the  6th  November,  how  was  it  possible  that  the  judge  and  cotmi^l  could  return 
to  their  duties  in  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench,  and  other  courts,  ifi  sufficient  time  ? 
The  same  would  be  the  case  in  Jai^unry.  The^,  he  kneW,  were  only  the  details,  and 
might  be  overcome ;  but  the  objection  as  to  the  number  of  the  judges,  and  other 
objecdons,  were  insuperable  to  any  thing  being  done  without  the  maturest  delibera^ 
tion.  The  best  way  was,  to  ^pply  the  means  within  their  power  to  reitiedy  the  ^vU; 
and  he  had  to  state,  that  afl^r  nifi  consideration,  govemmdit  had  determined  next 
winter,  to  make  the  experiment  of  a  third  gaol  delivery  in  aH  the  counties  of  the 
home  circuit.  Thus,  in  Essex,  Sussex,  Kent,  Hertfordshire,  and  Surrey,  a  judge 
would  go  the  circuit,  and  have  the  usual  assistance  of  a  grand  and  a  petty  jury. 
These  counties  were  selected  for  the  experiment,  on  account  of  their  proximity  to 
the  metropdis,  not  being  so  open  to  the  inconvenience  in  point  of  time  to  Wmch 
those  more  distant  were  subject ;  and  also  in  consideration  of  the  greater  number  of 
crimes,  in  proportion  to  the  larger  population.  The  county  of  Middlesex  had  eight 
gaol  deliveries,  oA  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  metropolis,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
why  the  principle  upon  which  those  increased  deliveries  were  founded,  should  noi 
be  applied  to  other  counties.  But  he  must  say,  that  he  thought  the  pre^nt  propo- 
sition an  exception  to  the  principle,  on  the  ground  of  its  impiticticability,  ind  there- 
fore, he  must  oppose  it,  at  least  until  the  experiment  should  have  ie&tk  tried  U> 
which  he  had  already  referred. 

Mr.  Leycester  having  expressed  his  sadsfaction  at  the  statement  of  the  hbn. 
secretary, — 

Mb.  rsEL  rose,  therely  to  supply  an  omission  in  his  previous  ^tement  WiA 
respect  to  the  new  circumstances  in  which  it  would  occasionally  place  some  of  th^ 
judges.  Nothing  could  be  more  demote  from  the  intentions  of  government  than  t6 
subject  them  to  any  additional  Expense ;  and  he  felt  confident  that  if  additional 
expense  should  arise  from  the  proposed  system,  that  House  would  most  readily 
make  it  good. 

The  petition  wais  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 


AGRICULTURAL  btSTRESS. 
April  3,  1822. 

Mr.  Bcnett,  of  Wilts,  presented  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Wilt^ire, 
complaining  of  distress,  and  praying  for  rdief.  A  long  debate  c/nsued,  in  the  coarse 
of  which, — 

Ma.  SscasTAkT  Peel  arose,  and  said  he  would  put  it  to  h6n.  members,  whether  any 
thing  like  full  discussion  could  be  hiid  at  the  then  moment,  and  urged  the  impro- 
priety of  partial  discuission,  )is  tending  to  throw  eitoneous  Viewft  before  the  country. 
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^or  himself)  h6  rose  merely  to  enter  his  protest  aigainst  being  supposed  to  eonctir  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite ;  but  he  could  not  rorbear  observing, 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  show,  that  the  distresses  of  the  country  could  not  be  owing 
to  the  causes  assigned  for  them.  Neither  the  existence  of  distress,  nor  its  extent  in 
England,  could  be  denied ;  but  if  he  found  other  countries  labouring  under  the  same 
distress,  and  if  he  found  in  those  countries  no  alteration  of  the  currency,  no  weight 
of  taxation,  none  of  those  causes  to  which  the  distress  of  England  was  ascribed,  ihea 
he  was  justified  in  contending,  that  it  was  not  entirely  out  of  those  causes  that  the 
distress  of  this  country  had  arisen.  Now,  both  in  Flanders  taid  in  Switzerland  the 
greatest  agricultural  distress  existed  at  the  present  moment.  In  parts  of  Swit- 
teriadd  the  pressore  was  so  severe,  that  the  land-owners  actually  could  not  buy 
implements  to  till  the  ground  with.  Switzeriand  had  neither  heavy  taxation, 
nor  a  changed  currency  to  complain  of;  it  was  evident,  therefore,  that,  inde- 
pendent of  Uiose  eircun^tances,  tne  same  etil  which  now  afflicted  England  might 
exist.  There  were  other  facts  presenting  themselves  upon  the  surface  of  the  subject, 
which  went  to  negative  the  eflbct  of  the  causes  to  which  our  distress  was  imputed. 
The  operation  of  those  causes  had  been  (as  regarded  the  country)  general;  the 
distress  was  only  partial.  And  the  House  should  take  notice  how  completely  the 
bill  of  1819  had  falsified  the  predictions  of  those  who  had  opposed  it.  Gentlemen 
of  the  other  side  had  most  positively  declared,  that  if  the  bill  passed,  the  revenue  of 
the  country  must  fkil ;  but  the  bill  had  passed*  the  currency  had  improved,  and  the 
revenue,  notwithstanding,  had  gone  on  largely  increasing.  All  he  asked  was,  that 
the  bill  should  be  fairiy  tried,  not  by  its  efiect  upon  a  particular  interest,  but  by  its 
eflbct  upon  the  whole  interests  of  the  country.  He  desired  that  the  state  of  the  ma* 
nufkcturing  ihterest  might  be  taken — ^the  state  of  the  poor-rates — the  comforts  en- 
joyed by  the  manufactniring  population,  and  the  tranquillity  prevailing  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  He  asked,  also,  that  reference  might  be  had,  in  looking  at  the 
bill,  to  the  general  state  of  commerce  in  the  country ;  and  that  unfair  stigma  might 
not  be  cast  upon  the  measure,  merely  because  there  was  a  pressure  upon  the  agricul- 
tural interest.  He  asked  this,  first,  because  he  could  not  admit  partial  distress  to  be 
a  fair  criterion ;  and,  next,  becauM  be  would  not  admit  even  that  partial  distress  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  bill. 
The  petition  was  received,  and  otdered  to  be  printed. 


ILCHESTER  GAOL.— MR.  HUNT'S  IMPRISONMENT. 

AniiL  24,  1822. 

Numerous  petitions  on  the  subject  having  been  presented,  and  Sir  Francis  Bnr- 
dett  having  moved  that  an  humble  address  be  presetited  to  his  Mt^jesty,  praying 
that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  remit  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Hunt's  imprison- 
ment in  Ilchester  gaol,  a  long  debate  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which, — 

The  right  boo.  Mr.  Sbcbbtabt  Pebl  rose,  and  observed,  that  the  strong  impres- 
sion he  felt,  that  this  particular  subject  was  not  fit  for  the  consideration  of  that 
House,  was  a  sufficient  guarantee,  that  he  would  not  trouble  them  with  many  obser- 
vations. He  felt  that  he  might  almost  put  it  to  the  House,  whether,  in  the  course 
of  the  hon.  baronet's  speech,  he  had  laid  down  any  thing  like  sufficient  g^unds  to 
induce  parliament  to  interfere  with  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  to 
depart  from  that  which  had  been  the  unvaried  practice  of  the  House  ever  since  the 
Revolution  ?  That  practice  was,  not  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  continuation 
of  a  punishment  awarded  to  an  individual  by  a  court  of  justice.  On  the  propriety 
of  adhering  to  that  wise  and  rational  practice,  unless  compelled  to  depart  from  it  by 
some  overwhelming  necessity,  there  could  be  but  one  opinion.  But,  if  there  were 
(One  man  #ho,  more  than  another,  ought  to  entertain  the  opinion  that  this  practice 
should  not  be  departed  from,  the  hon.  baronet  was  that  individual.  With  his  avowed 
opinions  of  that  House — with  his  recorded  complaints  of  its  encroachments  on  the 
peculiar  province  of  the  Crown — he  conceived  that  the  hon.  baronet  ought  to  be  the 
last  man  to  propose  a  precedent,  which,  if  once  established,  would  arrogate  to  that 
Douse  a  power,  than  which  none  eoald  be  conceived  more  fktal  to  the  constitution^ 
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since  it  would  have  the  effect  of  eolarg^g  the  functions  of  the  democratic  part  of 
that  constitution,  far  beyond  its  useful  and  natural  boundary.  The  question  was 
simply  this — ^was  there,  in  this  case,  circumstances  of  that  overwhelming  nature, 
which  should  tempt  the  House  to  Interfere  with  this  most  important  prerogatiye — 
that  should  induce  them  to  meddle  with  that  peculiar  attribute  of  the  Crown,  which 
was  wholly  alienated  from  the  powers  of  that  House,  and  was  unconnected  with  the 
ends  for  which  it  was  instituted  f  Before  he  applied  himself  to  the  particular  case 
now  before  the  House,  he  would  offer  a  remark  or  two  on  the  observation  with  which 
the  hon.  baronet  had  prefaced  his  speech.  The  hon.  baronet  alluded  to  a  communica- 
tion which  he  had  had  some  time  ago  with  him  relative  to  the  punishment  which  had 
been  awarded  to  certain  individuals  who  were  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  a  highway 
robbery.  The  hon.  baronet  had  said,  that  he  (Mr.  P.)  must  not  consider  it  as  arising 
from  want  of  courtesy,  if  he  did  not  pay  him  a  compliment  for  the  course  he  had  pur- 
sued on  that  occasion.  Good  God !  could  any  one  suppose  that  he  expected  a  com- 
plimeot  on  such  an  occasion  ?  He  should  consider  it  as  the  most  severe  satire,  if  it 
could  be  imagined  that  he  looked  forward  to  a  compliment  because  he  had  discharged 
a  duty.  The  hon.  baronet  had  stated  to  him  the  case  of  two  individuals  who  were 
suffering  punishment  on  account  of  a  highway  robbery.  But  on  examining  the  facts 
of  the  case,  their  conduct  assumed  the  character  rather  of  a  culpable  froBc  than  of 
a  felonious  design.  When  acquainted  vrith  all  the  circumstances,  he  had  taken  the 
necessary  steps  for  remitting  the  remainder  of  the  sentence,  and  the  individuals 
were  liberated.  He  claimed  no  merit  for  this  act,  which,  as  he  before  said,  was 
an  act  of  duty.  The  exercise  of  mercy  ought  to  be  as  prompt  and  as  pure  as  the 
visitation  of  justice.  Where  good  reasons  were  advanced  for  the  extension  of  mercy, 
he  would  immediately  attend  to  them ;  but  he  never  would  consent  to  recommend 
any  one  on  the  ground  of  personal  favour.  But  the  inference  which  the  hon.  baro- 
net attempted  to  draw  firom  this  transaction  was,  that  the  system  which  he  (Mr.  P.) 
was  anxious  to  adopt,  would  lead  him  to  call  for  the  remission  of  Mr.  Hunt*s  sen- 
tence. In  the  transaction  to  which  the  hon.  baronet  alluded,  he  had  been  influenced 
by  a  sense  of  public  duty  alone;  and  if  he  opposed  the  present  motion,  his  opposi- 
tion sprang  from  the  same  source.  After  having  fully  considered  the  subject,  the 
strongest  conviction  was  impressed  on  his  mind,  that  nothing  could  be  more  inex- 
pedient, nothing  could  be  more  fatal,  than  that  the  House  should  agree  to  this  ad- 
dress. They  wou]d>  if  they  allowed  this  motion  to  be  carried,  establish  a  most 
dangerous  precedent.  Who  was  Mr.  Hunt,  and  for  what  crime  had  he  been  com- 
nutted  to  this  gaol  P  The  hon.  baronet  had  quoted  several  writers  to  diQW  that  his 
ofibnce  was  inter  minora  crimina ;  but  he  must  look  to  the  intentions  of  Mr.  Hunt, 
if  he  wished  to  discover  the  particular  crime  for  which  that  individual  was  punished. 
The  du^  of  inquiring  into  the  motives  of  Mr.  Hunt  was  not  assumed  voluntarily  by 
him.  That  duty  was  imposed  on  him  by  the  hon.  baronet*s  motion.  The  hon. 
baronet  had  put  him  on  his  trial — he  had  called  on  him  to  state  to  the  House  on 
what  grounds  he  revised  to  recommend  a  mitigation  of  Mr.  Hunt's  sentence.  His 
reason  was  recorded  in  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  country,  where  it  was  en- 
tered, that  Henry  Hunt  and  others  were  found  guilty  of  "•  assembling  with  unlawful 
banners,  and  in  an  unlawful  manner.''  [Cheering  from  the  Opposition  benches.] 
Was  it  possible  that  such  a  statement  should  be  treated  with  contempt  ?  Was  it 
possible  that  a  meeting  which  assembled  with  unlawful  banners,  for  the  purpose  of 
melting  the  li^ge  subjects  of  the  king  to  hatred  and  contempt  of  bis  government, 
could  be  treated  with  levity  P  If  it  were  so,  let  that  circumstance  operate  as  a 
warning  to  the  House  not  to  agree  to  this  motion.  Let  the  House  well  consider 
the  consequences  before  they  acquiesced  in  an  address  which  told  the  country  that 
the  charge  brought  affainst  mr.  Hunt  was  so  slight,  and  his  conduct  so  admirable, 
that  the  Commons  of  England  were  induced  to  interfere,  and  to  call  on  the  Crown 
for  a  mitigation  of  punishment.  Was  there  any  man  who  had  read  what  had  occur- 
red in  Lancaster  within  the  last  fortnight,  without  being  convinced  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  offence  P  Did  any  man  see,  in  the  full  consideration  which  the  sulject  then 
received — in  the  perfect  establishment  of  all  that  had  been  stated  on  ^e  ministerial 
side  of  the  House — in  the  complete  refutation  of  what  had  been  called  the  Manches- 
ter massacre— did  any  man  see,  in  these  circumstances,  the  least  reason  for  supposing, 
that  the  meeting  was  an  innocent  one  P    Had  gentlraien  read  those  proceedings  P 
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Had  they,  professing  as  they  did  a  respect  for  the  decision  of  a  jury,  considered  the 
verdict  which  was  returned  by  the  jury  at  Lancaster  ?  Were  not  the  most  decisive 
proofs  g^ven  of  the  previous  drilliog— -of  the  manner  in  which  the  parties  marched-, 
of  their  inflammatory  banners — and  of  expressions  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  the 
aknost  avowed  object  of  the  meeting  P  Were  they,  after  such  evidence,  to  be  cajoled 
into  a  belief,  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  peaceable — that  it  was  only  assem- 
bled to  petition  parliament  for  a  redress  of  grievances  ?  Would  they  suffer  them- 
selves to  believe  this,  and  allow  the  constitution  to  be  sapped  and  undermined  and 
invaded,  by  those  who  took  advantage  of  the  liberty  which  that  constitution  pro- 
vided, in  order  to  destroy  it  with  the  greater  secunty  ?  He  could  never  view  the 
•oiteoce  pronounced  on  Mr.  Hunt  as  too  severe  for  the  crime  he  had  committed. 
Believing,  as  be  did,  that  his  punishment  was  fully  merited — conceiving  that  the 
evidence  adduced  at  his  trial  fully  supported  the  charge  that  was  preferred  against 
him — ^he  never  would,  as  a  servant  of  tae  Crown,  advise  the  Crown  to  remit  any  part 
of  his  sentence.  Nay,  he  would  declare,  with  all  respect  for  the  decision  of  that 
House,  that  even  its  unanimous  assent  to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet  would  not 
induce  him  to  depart  from  the  line  of  conduct  he  had  adopted,  after  the  most  mature 
consideration  that  he  could  possibly  give  to  the  subject.  He  saw  nothing  in  the 
case  that  called  for  commiseration.  He  saw  nothing  but  accumulated  proofs  of  Mr. 
Hunt*s  enormous  guilt,  in  availing  himself  of  that  dutress  by  which  the  country  had 
been  visited,  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  he  had  no 
other  connexion  except  a  community  of  bad  feelings. — And,  if  he  saw  nothing  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Hunt  that  called  for  parliamentary  interference,  still  less  could  he  see 
any  thing  that  ought  to  influence  the  House  in  those  other  circumstances  which  the 
hon.  baronet  had  thought  proper  to  introduce.  The  hon.  baronet  said,  that  the  sen- 
tence of  Mr.  Hunt  was  aggpravated  by  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates ;  and  he  also 
stated,  that  he  would  conflne  himself  to  Mr.  Hunt's  case,  and  leave  all  discusuion 
relative  to  the  general  discipline  which  had  prevailed  in  Ilchester  eaol  for  Ae  motion 
of  the  hon.  alderman  (Mr.  Wood.)  Here  he  wished  to  observe,  that  when  that  mo- 
tion should  be  brought  forward,  he  would  be  ready  to  discuss  it,  and  most  certunly  he 
would  not  defend  those  acts  of  arbitrary  power  which  were  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted. He  would  fully  state  his  opinion  then ;  but  until  then,  as  he  saw  no  neces- 
sary eonnezion  between  the  question  now  before  the  House  and  the  system  which 
had  prevailed  in  the  prison,  he  would  abstain  from  noticing  it.  He  would  not  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  hon.  baronet,  who,  perceiving  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Hunt,  had,  with  the  skill  of  an  artist,  referred  to  other  fisu^ts  in  order  to 
inflame  the  passions  of  the  House.  No  motion  was  introduced,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, for  the  release  of  those  prisoners  who  were  thus  incidentally  mentioned ;  but 
Mr.  Hunt,  who,  of  all  the  prisoners  in  Ilchester  gaol,  had  suffered  the  least,  was 
selected  as  an  object  of  special  favour.  He  would  put  out  of  the  case,  the  woman 
who  was  placed  in  solitary  confinement — ^he  would  put  out  of  the  case,  the  blister 
which  was  applied  to  the  prisoner*s  head.  Neman  could  defend  such  acts ;  no  man 
condemned  them  more  than  he  did ;  but  he  now  rejected  them,  because  they  were 
not  connected  with  this  motion.  The  House,  if  they  meant  to  decide  dispassion- 
ately, would  leave  out  of  their  consideration  subjects  that  were  not  before  them. 
He  found  that  the  magistrates  and  the  gaoler  had  issued  contradictory  orders  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Hunt ;  but  he  must  impute  the  necessitv  in  which  that  conduct  ori- 
ginated to  Mr.  Hunt  himself.  Now,  admitting  everv  thing  that  had  been  stated  to 
DC  true,  supposing  that  nothing  more  horrible  coula  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the 
inquisition  tnan  was  experienceid  in  that  gaol,  why,  he  asked,  was  Mr.  Hunt  selected 
from  amongst  the  sufferers,  as  the  only  obiect  of  mercy  ?  Was  the  insalubrity  of 
the  air  the  great  cause  of  complaint  ?  That  was  an  evil,  if  it  existed,  which  all 
must  feel  as  weU  as  Mr.  Hunt.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years,  about  £25,000  had 
been  expended  on  this  g^l,  to  make  it  as  convenient  as  possible ;  and,  at  the  present 
moment,  many  persons  were  confined  there  who  had  not  been  convicted  of  any  crime, 
but  who  had  die  misfortune  of  being  in  debt.  Now,  was  it  consistent  with  justice  to 
call  on  the  Crown  to  mitigate  the  sentence  of  a  convicted  offender,  on  account  of  the 
insalubrity  of  the  gaol,  while  persons  who  were  confined  as  debtors,  were  exposed  to 
the  same  evil  ?  Could  they  possibly  request  the  Crown  to  relieve  the  one,  without 
relieving  the  other?    Or,  if^  they  did,  would  not  the  omission  be  fatal,  and  justly 
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ffttal  to  tbe  application  ? — With  r^roeet  to  the  other  gronad  advanced  by  the  bon. 
baronet,  that  it  was  throngh  Mr.  Hunt*8  means  that  an  Inqtdry  was  set 'on  foot  as 
to  the  condttct  of  the  gaoler,  and  that  tery  important  disclosures  ir^  made  in  con- 
sequence, he  must  say,  that  if  the  bon.  baronet  compelied  hith  to  look  at  ttie  conduct 
of  Mr.  Hunt,  he  must  also  take  a  vie#  of  bis  motives'.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
motives  of  Mr.  Hunt  were  of  the  most  disinterested  character.  He  bdieted  also, 
that  bad  he  been  placed  in  any  other  prison  iii  England,  some  ground  would  have 
been  discovered  on  which,  in  the  opinions  of  some^  a  secretary  of  state  ought  to  re- 
commend the  remisid6n  of  his  sentence.  On  the  three  grdunds  which  fonhed  the 
main  br&ncheS  of  the  bon.  barOn^t's  argument,  be  must  oppose  tbe  motion.  The 
lion,  baronet  bad,  he  thO\%ht,  utterly  failed  in  making  out  a  case.  He  bad  not 
shown  that  the  conduct  of  Mi*.  Hunt  vras  such  as  demand^  the  interference  of  go- 
vernment :  he  had  not  shown  that  the  severity  of  bis  sentence  bad  been  aggravated 
by  the  conduct  t>f  the  magistrates :  and  he  never  could  be  induced  to  think  that  the 
punishment  of  the  offender  was  uncemmensurate  with  the  oflbuce  he  had  committed. 
On  these  grounds,  he  would  oppose  the  introduction  of  a  principle  which  bad  not 
been  acted  on  since  tbe  Revdution.  But  above  all,  be  implored  the  House  not  to 
let  it  go  forth  to  the  country,  that  they  relieved  this  man,  because  he  was  guilty  of 
sedition,  while  innocent  persons,  who  were  suffering  through  unavoidable  misfof- 
tune,  vrere  left,  unpitied,  to  their  fkte. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negativi^  by  223  against  84 ;  majority,  1^9. 

April  25,  1822. 

In  tbe  course  of  the  debate  on  Lord  John  Russell*s  modon  for  a  Reform  of  Par- 
liament,— 

Ms.  Sbcrbtabt  Psei.  rose  merely  to  take  some  notice  of  an  idlusion  which  had 
been  twice  made,  to  an  observation  which  had  fallen  from  him  last  night.  He  did 
not  rise  to  explain  away  or  retract,  but  to  repeat  and  uphold  what  he  said  with 
reference  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Hunt.  He  informed  the  House  last  night,  that  be  bad 
advised  the  CrowU  not  to  exercise  what  he  considered  the  peculiar,  exclusive,  and 
almost  sacred  prerogative  of  mercy,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hunt.  He  had  declared^  at 
tbe  same  time,  that  if  the  House  should  detennibe  unanimously  to  address  the  Crown 
in  behalf  of  Mr.  Hunt,  he  would  not  be  the  instrument  for  carrying  such  a  recom- 
mendation into  effect.  This  sentiment  he  now  repeated.  He  did  not  use  it  as  a 
menace.  He  fdt  himself  called  upon  to  make  that  declaration,  from  a  conscientious 
conviction  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case ;  and  he  should  coUsid^r  himself  unworthy  of 
the  place  he  held,  if  any  circumstances  could  induce  him  to  become  the  instrument 
of  carrying  into  effect  a  purpose  which  he  felt  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  eonsciea- 
dons  sense  of  duty. 
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At  the  close  of  a  long  and  most  eloquent  speech,  Ihe  right  bon.  George  Canning 
moved,  »» That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  relieve  Roman  OadioKc  Peer* 
from  the  disabilities  imposed  upon  them  bv  the  Act  of  the  30th  Oharies  H.,  with 
i^ffard  to  the  right  of  sitting  and  voting  in  the  House  of  Peers." 

The  right  bon.  G.  A.  EUis  having  seconded  the  motion, — 

Mr.  Sbcrbtabt  Pbbl  rose  and  observed  that,  if  his  right  bon.  friend  (Mr.  Can- 
ning) knew  to  the  full  extent  how  sincerely  he  admired  his  great  talents— if  he 
knew  the  great  delight  which  he  uniformly  felt  and  expressed  on  every  occasion 
where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  heard  his  right  bon.  friend,  lie  ^ould  be  able 
to  understand  the  regret  with  which  he  rose  to  answer  the  eloquent  speech  With 
which  tbe  House  had  been  that  night  delighted.  With  those  who  did  not  know 
bim,  he  feared  he  should  incur  the  charge  of  presumption ;  but  with  re^pefet  to  the 
House  in  general,  be  felt  confident  that  they  would  excuse  him  for  rising  to  explain 
the  reasons  why  he  could  not  come. to  the  conclusion  which  hh  right  hon.  mend 
Would  widi  the  House  to  arrive  at  He  knew  the  situation  ?h  Which  be  was  placed 
^^he  was  await  of  tbe  difficulty  of  appealing,  with  any  hope  of  siueoeto,  to  the  House, 
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%ho8e  feelings  were  warmed,  And  whoise  passions  were  inflamed  by  ihe  splcddfd 
Imagery,  the  imposin^^  eloquence,  of  hh  right  hon.  friend.  Cbld  iieasoning  and 
tober  views  of  the  question,  alone  he  was  competent  to  present ;  and  he  hoped  the 
Hoose  would  bear  with  him  whilst  he  endeavoured  to  iexecute  the  difficult  task  which 
he  felt  It  his  duty  to  perform.  His  right  hon.  friend,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speeksh, 
had  thought  fit  to  prescribe  the  ground  which  those  who  might  follow  him  were  to 
tecke,  and  the  weapons  which  they  were  to  use.  With  inspect  to  that,  he  muist  say, 
that  as  hii  right  hon.  friend  had  given  the  challenge,  those  who  aclcepted  it  were,  by 
all  the  rules  of  war,  entitled  to  choice  of  the  weapons.  It  was  liot,  however,  his 
{ntentiou  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  general  principles ;  he  would  endeavour  to 
confine  his  observations  irithin  those  limits  which  Were  pointed  out  by  his  right  hon. 
friend.  He  would,  in  the  first  place,  contend,  tht^t  there  were  no  reason^  why  that 
House  should  attempt  to  remove  from  the  Roman  Catholic  peers  those  disabilities  to 
which  the  Commons  were  subject.  Upon  no  constitutional  ground,  upon  no  ground 
of  policy,  could  he  see  the  propriety  of  such  a  measure.  As  to  those  noble  persons 
who  were  the  subject  of  the  motion,  for  their  rank  and  hereditary  distinction  he  felt 
the  greatest  i'espect;  bnt  fttill  he  would  contend,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  that  Honse, 
to  oppose  a  proposition  for  placing  Roman  Catholics  in  the  other  House  of  pariia- 
ment,  whilst  they  continued  the  disabilities  which  excluded  them  from  the  Commons. 
It  was  a  difficult  and  a  painful  duty  to  attempt  to  follow  his  right  hon.  friend,  but, 
however  difficult  the  task,  and  however  painful,  he  would  not  omit  any  a!*gument 
which  was  urged  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  and  he  would  endeavour  to  give  to  each 
argument  the  most  fai^  and  the  most  satisfactory  reply.  And  first,  as  to  the  coth- 
petencv  of  that  branch  of  the  l^t^latnre  to  interfere  in  a  matter  aflbcting  solely  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  When  his  right  hon.  friend  said  that  such  an  interfer- 
ence was  supported  by  precedents,  he  had  only  to  observe,  that  the  precedents 
quoted  by  his  right  hon.  mend  did  not  appear  to  him  to  hear  upon  the  case.  The 
Only  pirecedent  which  appeared  at  all  in  point,  was  tliftt  Act  by  which  the  spirittud 
peers  #ere  etdAded  from  parliament.  That  act  was  parsed  In  the  year  1640,  Im- 
mediately before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  It  was  at  that  period  that  the 
House  of  Commons  passed  a  bill  affecting  the  House  of  Lords — it  was  at  that  period 
that  the  precedent  was  follbwed ;  but,  surely,  it  was  not  a  precedent  that  otight  to  be 
followed  or  upheld.  As  to  the  other  Act,  that  of  the  SOth  of  Charles  II.,  it  repealed 
the  foregoing  Act.  Could  any  thing  be  more  natural  than  that,  afrer  such  an  Act 
had  been  pa^ed,  the  House  of  Commons  should  have  hastened  to  repeal  it  ?  Th3 
object  of  his  right  hon.  friend  was,  the  repeal  of  the  30th  of  Charles  IL  Did  he 
mean  to  go  to  the  fuR  extent  of  that  Act  ?  That  Act  put  both  peers  and  commoners 
under  similar  disabilities ;  it  subjected  both  to  make  declarations  against  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiadoo.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  said  that  from  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation, up  to  the  year  1678,  the  Catholic  peers  sat  In  parliament,  but  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  been  long  b^ore  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons.  Hd 
might  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  different  opinions  were  entertained  on  that  sub- 
ject, and,  upon  that  diversity  of  opinions,  different  arguments  had  been,  from  tin^ 
to  time,  ntged  in  that  House.  As  so  much  had  been  sud  upon  precedents,  he  would 
be  glad  to  Know  to  what  extent  his  right  hon.  friend  would  respect  the  authority 
^hich  he  wto  now  about  to  cite.  Some,  of  course,  would  suppose,  that  he  was 
about  to  refer  to  remote  antlqidty — to  some  almost  forgotten  name — ^to  some  musty 
opinion  Whidi  could  have  no  reference  to  the  present  question,  or  if  it  had  any,  in- 
troduced invidiously  by  those  who  had  an  interest  in  opposing  the  views  which  his 
right  hon.  friend  had  taken  of  the  question — that  question  being,  whether,  frx)m  the 
accession  of  Eliziibeth  to  the  SOth  of  Charles  H.,  Catholic  peers  were  on  a  diffinrent 
footing  from  Catholic  commoners,  and  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  and  voting  in  par- 
liament? The  House  would  recollect  the  discussion  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
last  session  of  pariiament  on  the  question  of  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities.  The 
object  then  was,  by  a  firm  and  conciliatory  arrangement,  to  put  an  end  to  all  fVxrthet 
discussioti,  and  to  bind  all  his  Mi^esty's  subjects  in  one  common  interest — in  ona 
eommon  feeling — for  the  defence  of  the  person  and  family  of  the  kinj^,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  constitution.  The  House  would  permit  him  to  refer  to  the  elo- 
quent and  impressive  speech  pronoumced  on  that  occasion  by  his  right  hon.  and 
learned  friend  the  member  for  the  university  of  Dublin.    In  llntit  speech,  hfft  fij^lrt 
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hon.  friend  had  said,  that  ^'the  rery  year  before  the  enactment  of  the  diaqualifyiDg 
statute,  the  30th  of  Charles  IL,  Sir  Solomon  Swale,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  was  expelled  that  House.  For  what  ?  Not  because  he  was  a 
Catholic,  but  because  he  was  a  Popish  recusant.  The  argument  was  to  be  found  in 
the  debates  of  that  time.  It  was  stated  by  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  that  Sir  Solomon 
had  convicted  himself  by  not  being  duly  qualified.  The  resolution  inserted  on  the 
Journals  of  that  House  states  the  same  aisqualification.  That  expulsion  took  place 
the  year  before  the  30th  of  Charles  II.*'  These  were  the  words  of  his  right  hon. 
friend ;  and  if  he  were  correct,  it  was  evident  that  he  cut  the  g^und  from  under  the 
feet  of  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Canning)  so  far  as  he  had  gone,  to  show  a  peculiar 
difierence  between  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic  peers  and  the  commoners.  But 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  not  rested  on  the  case  of  Sir  Solomon  Swale  alone.  In 
that  case  an  erroneous  or  unfair  judgment  might  have  been  passed ;  but  his  right 
hon.  friend  had  cited  the  title  of  the  Act  itself||  which  was  decisive  of  the  question, 
it  was  '^  an  Act  for  disabling  Catholics  from  sitting  in  either  House  of  Parhament.** 
Thus  it  appeared,  that  when  the  general  question  was  brought  before  the  House, 
it  was  contended  that,  up  to  the  year  1678,  every  rank  was  open  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  and  the  House  was  told,  that  it  vras  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  exclusion 
of  the  Catholics  was  coeval  with  the  Reformation ;  but,  when  the  particular  case 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  peers  was  submitted  to  their  consideration,  the  case  was 
reversed,  and  Sir  Solomon  was  forgotten.  Not  one  word  was  said  with  respect  to 
the  title  of  the  Act.  But  an  attempt  was  made  by  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Can- 
ning) to  show  a  peculiar  distinction  between  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic  peers 
and  the  commoners.  All  he  (Mr.  P.)  could  say  was,  that  those  authorities  contra- 
dicted each  other,  and  the  House  could  not  by  any  possibility  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion with  respect  to  both. 

But  his  right  hon.  friend  had  sdd,  that  there  was  a  distinction  between  the  peers 
and  the  commoners  on  another  g^und.  Hb  right  hon.  friend  had  said  that  there 
was  something  inherent  in  the  privilege  of  the  peers,  which  ought  to  protect  them 
from  the  disabilities  complained  of.  Upon  constitutional  grounds,  he  would  say, 
that  at  whatever  period  those  disabilities  might  have  been  imposed  on  the  Catholic 
peers,  no  ground  was  shown  by  his  right  hon.  friend  to  induce  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  the  present  day  to  subject  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  disabilitiee 
from  which  the  peers  were  to  be  exempted.  He  would  also  say,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  practice  of  parliament  which  went  to  recognise  that  inherent  and  ex- 
clusive principle  for  which  his  right  hon.  friend  contended.  The  parliament  had 
dealt  with  the  privileges  of  the  peers  on  more  occasions  than  one.  At  the  time  of 
the  Irish  Union,  the  parliament  subjected  the  peers  to  absolute  disabilities.  They 
certainly,  on  that  occasion,  introduced  the  anomaly  of  peers  being  elected  like  com- 
moners ;  but  it  was  never  said — it  was  never  supposed — that  any  inherent  privilege 
of  the  peers  vras  a  bar  to  the  Union.  As  to  the  Scotch  Union,  it  was  remarkable 
that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  omitted  to  state,  how  he  intended  to  provide  for  the 
case  of  the  Roman  Catholic  peers  that  existed  at  present  in  Scotland,  or  that  mav 
hereafter  be  created  there.  He  should  like  to  know  whether,  in  the  bill  which  his 
right  hon.  friend  had  moved  for,  he  intended  to  introduce  a  clause  to  qualify  Roman 
CalhoUc  peers  belonging  to  Scotland  to  sit  and  vote  in  parliament,  or  whether  he 
intended  to  respect  that  article  of  the  Act  of  Union  by  which  the  Scotch  peers  were 
pointedly  excluded,  eo  nomine,  from  the  House  of  Peers  ?  They  were  not  left 
merely  subject  to  a  disqualificatimi  g^wing  out  of  certain  oaths,  but  by  the  letter 
of  the  Act,  no  Papist  was  qualified  to  form  any  part  of  any  of  the  estates  of  the 
realm,  or  to  sit  as  members  for  any  of  those  estates.  He  did  not  refer  to  that  Act, 
merely  to  show  that  if  it  were  repealed,  an  anomaly  must  exist,  but  he  cited  it  to 
show,  that  the  legislature  did  not  reco^ise  any  inherent  principle  belonging  to  the 
peers,  that  exempted  them  from  disabilities  to  which,  on  the  same  grounds,  com- 
moners were  subjected.  And  when  he  referred  to  the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland, 
he  might  be  allowed  to  ask,  who  were  the  persons  who  framed  that  Act  ?  Who  were 
the  commissioners  by  whom  it  was  managed  ?  Lord  Somers  was  one  of  those  com* 
missioners,  and  if  there  were  any  inherent  princiole  such  as  hb  right  hon.  friend  con- 
tended for,  would  Lord  Somers  have  disr^^ardea  it  ?  Would  the  Act  of  Union  have 
destroyed  it,  and  destroyed  it  for  ever  ? 
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He  now  proceeded  to  another  g^und  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  taken.  His 
right  hon.  friend  seemed  to  think,  that  the  privileges  of  the  peers  were  so  sacred, 
ibMt  they  ought  not  to  be  affected  anymore  than  their  lives  or  fortunes.  The  com- 
missioners of  the  Union  with  Scotland  did  not  think  so.  Thej  dealt  with  those  pri- 
rileges — they  excluded  the  peers  from  parliament,  though  uiey  did  not  interfere 
with  property  or  with  life.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  said  that,  by  excluding  the 
EnguiBh  Roman  Catholic  peers  from  parliament  an  injustice  was  committed — and  a 
stigma  was  unnecessarily  placed  on  seven  or  eight  peers.  Now,  he  would  ask  his 
right  hon.  friend  whether,  by  the  bill  which  he  intended  to  introduce,  he  intended 
to  limit  the  number  to  be  admitted  into  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  present  exbting 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  peers  ?  Was  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  the  object  of  his 
right  hon.  friend  to  give  to  the  Crown  the  unlimited  power  of  placing  a?  many  Ca- 
tholic peers  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  as  it  might  think  fit  ?  Thus,  would 
his  right  hon.  friend  emancipate  one  order  of  Roman  Catholics,  whilst  the  other 
were  left  under  disabilities.  The  Act  would  go  to  recognise  this  principle :  that 
those  who  were  not  elected — ^who  were  nominated  by  the  Crown — were  to  be  freed 
frmn  all  disabilities,  whilst  those  whose  functions  were  temporary — ^whose  power 
was  limited—were  to  remain  excluded. 

The  House  would  here  permit  him  to  caU  to  their  recollection  the  situation  in 
which  it  stood  with  rdation  to  the  Catholic  question.  It  was  seven  or  eight  months 
ago  since  that  House  had  passed  a  bill  to  reheve  the  Roman  Catholics  from  the  db-« 
abilities  under  which  they  labour.  That  bill  declared,  that,  considering  the  dbpo- 
•ition  and  conduct  of  the  Catholic  body,  it  was  fit  and  proper  that  the  disabilities 
under  which  they  laboured,  should  be  removed.  What,  he  might  be  permitted  to 
ask,  was  the  pressing  necessity  which  could  now  induce  the  House  to  agitate  this 
isolated  branch  of  the  Question  f  Since  the  question  had  been  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Fox,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Grattan,  in  the  year  1805,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
no  proposition  of  the  kind  had  been  ever  submitted.  Why  was  that  anomaly  intro- 
duced r  Under  what  circumstances  was  it  proposed  to  the  Commons  to  remove  from 
one  order  of  the  king's  subjects,  disabilities  to  which  they  were  themselves  subjected  f 
It  was  after  his  right  hon.  and  learned  friend,  Uie  member  for  the  University  of 
Dublin,  had  given  notice,  that  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  he  would  bring  forward  the  whole  of  the  subject  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House.  Why,  then,  should  this  branch  of  the  subject  be  pressed  at 
the  present  moment  P  Was  it  that  at  the  end  of  the  session  the  barren  privilege 
should  be  conferred  upon  the  Catholic  peers  to  sit  in  pariiament  during  the  recess, 
when  no  parliament  would  be  held.  If  the  question  were  to  be  agitated  the  earliest 
moment  tnat  parliament  should  assonble  the  next  session,  he  could  not  see,  that  any 
case  had  been  made  out  to  induce  the  House  to  entertain  at  the  present  moment  a 
peculiar  branch  of  the  question. 

His  right  hon.  friend  had  referred  to  the  period  at  which  these  disabilities  had 
commenced ;  and  had  attempted  to  attach  to  the  law  which  excluded  Catholic  peers 
from  parliament  all  possible  odium,  on  account  of  the  Popish  plot,  and  the  disco- 
veries which  had  been  subsequently  made.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  said,  that 
from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  the  year  1678,  the  peers  had  the  right  of  sitting  in 

S filament,  and  that  they  were  then  removed  in  consequence  of  tne  Popish  plot, 
e  protested  against  that  mode  of  treating  a  legislative  question.  The  exclusion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Peers  was  not  to  be  traced  up  to  the  Popish  plot,  or  to  any  par- 
ticular act,  but  was  to  be  accounted  for  on  a  general  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
times.  Like  all  periods  of  commotion,  the  times  to  which  his  right  hon.  friend 
alluded,  afforded  many  causes  of  distrust ;  and  men  were  generally  predisposed  to 
trace  to  one  cause  an  event  which  might  have  been  the  effect  of  many  causes.  So  it 
happened  at  the  period  of  the  civil  wars — so  it  happened  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. But  it  was  not  to  the  Popish  plot  merely — ^that  the  exclusion  was  to  be  traced, 
but  to  the  ^neral  state  of  the  times.  It  was  an  Act  founded  on  the  policy  of  the 
legislature  m  1678,  and  confirmed  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution — confirmed  at  that 
period  when  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  passed,  and  when  a  popish  king  was  excluded 
mm  the  throne.  Let  any  man  look  to  the  period  of  Charles  II.,  imd,  whether  he 
might  think  that  the  stoiy  of  Oates  was  a  fabrication  or  not,  he  would  find  thai 
there  then  existed  against  the  liberties  and  religion  of  this  country  a  formidable  and 
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an  infamous  conspiracy.  He  would  find,  that  the  object  was  not  merely  to  establish 
the  claim  of  a  popish  successor  to  the  throne,  but  the  downfid  of  the  religion  of  the 
country.  In  justice  to  those  who  laboured  to  defend  that  religion,  and  to  support  the 
threatened  liberties  of  the  country,  it  was  but  fair  to  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  placed.  The  mere  jealousy  of  a  popish  successor 
was  not  the  only  object  of  suspicion,  with  those  who  were  at  that  day  labouring  for 
the  salvation  of  their  country.  If  he,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  admitted  that  the 
popish  plot  was  nothing  but  a  &brication — ^if  with  Dryden  he  were  to  say — 

**  Some  tmth  there  was,  but  dashed  and  brewed  with  lies, 
To  please  the  fools  and  puszle  all  the  wise; 
Succeeding  times  will  equal  folly  call. 
Believing  nothing,  or  beUeving  alL" — 

Or,  if  he  supposed  that  it  was  mere  madness  and  folly  in  those  who  believed  some- 
thing respecting  that  plot,  yet  would  he  implore  the  House  to  take  into  tIcw  the 
situation  of  the  country  at  that  period.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  popish  plot 
and  the  story  of  Oates  were  a  mere  tissue  of  fabrication,  yet  would  he  ask,  what  had 
predisposed  the  country  to  receive  and  to  credit  that  fabrication  ?  The  counti^  was 
at  that  time  enlightened.  It  was  at  that,  very  period  at  which  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone  described  the  constitution  to  have  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  of  theoretical 
perfection — that  period  which  Mr.  Fox  described  as  the  sera  of  good  laws  and  bad 
government.  Why  then,  at  such  a  period,  did  the  people  swallow  with  avidity  every 
story  that  was  propagated  against  toe  Gatholics  ?  What  had  occurred  even  for  the 
short  period  of  eignt  years  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  ?  Charles  II.,  by  every 
means  and  artifice,  appealed  to  every  good  and  generous  feeling  of  the  country. 
He  issued  a  declaration  in  favour,  as  ne  sdd,  of  the  liberty  of  conscience.  He 
exercised  the  dispensing  power — that  power  which  stood  opposed  to  the  security  of 
public  libertv — that  power  which  was  reprobated  at  the  Revolution— and  be  exer- 
cised it  for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  the  laws  against  Uie  Roman  Catholics.  Though 
he  affected  to  exercise  that  power  in  favour  of  the  Dissenters,  to  their  credit,  they 
refused  to  be  relieved  from  the  disabilities  under  which  they  laboured,  because  they 
saw,  in  the  exercise  of  that  power,  a  plot  for  the  extinction  of  the  liberties  of  their 
country.  To  forward  the  Roman  Catholic  reli^on  in  Eng^d,  Charles  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  Louis  XIV.  The  ol^ject  of  his  policy  and  views  might  be  beet 
collected  from  the  confessions  contained  in  Coleman  s  letters.  Coleman  was  secre- 
tary to  the  Duke  of  York.  They  were  written  in  1675,  three  years  before  the 
enactment  of  the  biU  for  the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  parliament  In  one  of  those 
letters,  he  says,  ^^  a  plan  is  now  in  agitation  to  give  a  death  blow  to  that  pestileotial 
heresy  with  which  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  are  infested.*'  It  went  on  to  say,  that 
the  plans  which  the  Duke  of  York  had  in  agitation,  were  likely  to  be  more  successful 
than  any  that  had  been  tried  since  the  time  of  Mary.  It  was  right  to  mention  thes« 
circumstances.  It  was  not  fair  to  confine  the  discussion  to  the  fobrication,  if  it  were 
a  fabrication,  of  Oates,  whilst  other  circumstances  of  that  rek^  served  so  strikingly 
to  explain  the  policy  of  parliament  at  that  period.  Charles  had  also  entered  into  a 
leoret  treaty  with  Louis  XIV.,  by  which  he  expressly  declared  that  he,  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  religion — that  he  was  de- 
termined to  declare  himself  a  Catholic,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome — 
that  for  carrying  those  purposes  into  execution  the  assistance  of  Louis  mio^t  be  ne- 
cessary. For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  design,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  king  of 
France  should  advance  to  the  king  of  Enghind  £200,000,  and  should  furnish  troops 
and  money  in  case  his  subjects  should  rebel  against  him,  which  could  not  be  the  case. 
This  was  a  treaty,  not  with  James  II.,  not  with  the  Duke  of  York,  but  with  Charles 
n.,  the  reigning  monarch,  to  barter  the  liberties  and  religion  of  this  country  for 
£200,000,  not  half  the  sum  which  we  should  now  vote  for  a  Caledonian  Canal,  or  a 
Milbank  Penitentiary.  When  it  was  said,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Rev^ution  there 
was  no  cause  for  jealounr  of  the  Catholic  peers,  should  it  not  have  been  borne  in 
mind,  that  this  disgraceful  treaty  was  conohided  by  the  advice  of  Lord  Arlington^ 
Lord  Ciiflbrd,  and  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour,  three  Roman  Catholic  peers  ?  Was 
it  surnrisins  then,  that  independently  of  the  popish  plot  there  should  have  existed  a 
peculiar  jeuousy  of  Catholic  peers  ? 
'    His  tight  hon.  fnaod  had  also  dwelt  with  great  force  on  an  order  of  the  House  of 
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Lords,  passed  in  1675,  which  declared,  that  the  peerage  being  an  inheritable  privi- 
lege, no  bill  should  be  received  in  that  House  to  impose  anj  test  on  peers.  His  right 
hon.  friend  had  thence  arffued,  that  after  this  solemn  declaration,  it  could  only  have 
been  under  duresMBy  or  under  the  iniuence  of  extraordinary  terror,  that  the  House  of 
Lords  could  have  so  shortly  passed  the  bill  which  disabled  CathoUo  peers  from  sitting 
and  voting.  So  fiu;  from  any  such  inference  being  warrantable,  in  that  very  bill  out 
of  which  the  order  originated,  a  test  was  included,  which,  though  it  did  not  pass, 
was  retained  in  the  bill  to  its  latest  stage.  The  date  of  1675  was  highly  important 
The  whole  history  of  that  Act,  and  the  debates  upon  it,  were  given  by  Mr.  Locke, 
in  what  was  called  ^i  A  Letter  from  a  Person  of  Qufdity  to  hb  Friend  in  the  Coun- 
try."^ The  Act  was  not  directed  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  originated  with 
(he  Spiritual  Lords,  and  was  directed  against  the  persons  who  were  infected  with  the 
old  leaven  of  the  eivil  wars.  No  less  than  seventeen  days  were  occupied  upon  it^ 
and  it  was  perfectly  true,  that  in  the  course  of  the  debates  an  order  w%a  moved  by 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  to  prevent  the  imposition  of  test ;  yet,  at  the  very  moment  ttuis 
order  was  made,  the  House  of  Lords  did  iu  fiict  the  very  thing  that  was  ol;|jected  to. 
After  the  order  had  been  made,  the  lord  keeper  proposed  a  test  equallv  applicable  to 
both  Houses ;  and  in  Mr.  Locke's  letter  would  be  found  a  protest  on  toe  subject,  the 
gpround  of  which  was,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  order.  The  lord  keepec 
Stated,  nevertheless,  that  the  House  was  master  of  its  own  orders;  and,  as  £sur  as  the 
bill  ipent,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  test,  the  eSect  of  which  wouM  be,  to  exclude  Ro- 
man Oatholie  peers.  The  general  history  of  the  motives  actuating  Lords  Shaftes- 
bury, Halifax,  and  HoUis,  to  support  the  order,  was  given  by  Burnet,  who  said,  that 
the  new  test  was  opposed  by  those  whom  he  terms  rapists,  because  they  well  knew 
that  if  there  were  any  precedent  of  a  test,  it  would  be  applied  to  themselves.  He 
added,  that  Lords  Shai^bury,  Halifax  and  others,  thought  it  was  not  right  ^lat  any 
test  should  be  imposed  upon  members  of  parliament ;  that  peers  were  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  and  commons  elected  by  the  people ;  and  that  it  was  absurd  to  impose  a 
test  that  would  shut  them  out  from  the  natbnal  deliberations.  At  the  Revolution, 
the  bill  passed  requiring  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation,  and  altering  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy;  and  if  any  Act  of  parliament  could  in  its  nature 
be  permanent,  permanency  ought  to  belong  to  those  Acts  passed  at  the  period  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  when  it  was  declated  that  James  II.  had  a  design  to  extirpate  the 
Protestant  rel^on,  and  had  been  under  the  direction  of  evil  counsels  and  mmisters. 
Such  was  the  mtentioa  o^  the  legislators  of  that  dav,  and  he  never  could  believe,  if 
it  wtie  not  their  intention,  that  Lord  Somers  and  d^e  other  Whigs  would  in  1705, 
io  soon  after  the  Revolution,  have  inserted  the  articles  in  the  Scottish  Union,  that 
the  Peers  and  Commons  from  thence  should  necessarily  be  Protestants  and  Pro- 
testants only.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  parliament  naturally  took  a  view 
of  the  dangers  to  which,  in  preceding  years,  the  countrv  had  been  subjected.  They 
saw  in  the  reig^  of  Charles  I.,  the  i&nger  which  had  flowed  from  a  king  under  the 
iniuence  of  a  Catholic  queen.  They  saw  in  James  II.  the  danger  of  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic king,  aoting  directly  a^[unst  the  religion  of  the  country.  But  what  did  they 
aee  in  Charies  IL  P  A  king  m  outward  conformity  with  the  Protestant  church,  but 
under  the  influence  of  Catholic  advisers,  engaged  m  plans  subversive  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people  and  the  Protestant  religion.  Providing,  therefiDre,  against  the  dangers  in 
the  several  reigns,  tlicy  declared,  to  meet  the  danger  of  the  time  of  Charies  1.,  that 
the  queen  should  not  be  a  Catholic;  to  meet  the  £inger  of  James  IL,  th^  declared 
tiiat  the  king  should  be  a  Protestant ;  and  against  the  danger  of  the  time  of  Cfharles  IL, 
they  declared  that  the  king  should  have  Protestant  advisers.  It  was  from  this  motive, 
that,  ten  years  after  the  ducoveries  pf  Oates,  die  great  men  who  established  the  Revo- 
Itttioo,  thusestablbhed  also  the  Protestant  character  of  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
There  were  t^  other  points  to  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  referred.  The 
Catholic  peers  had  been  sumqaoned  to  the  solemnity  of  the  coronation;  and  Bis  right 
hon.  fineod  had  argued,  from  this  act  of  courtesy,  that  they  should  be  admitted  to 
the  power  of  legislation.  This  was  the  only  part  of  his  right  hon.  fnend^s  speech 
wUch  he  hpd  heard  with  pain.  If  a  disposition  existed  amon^  those  who  main- 
tained tjie  propriety  of  the  disabilities  under  which  the  Cathohcs  were  nlaced.  to 
admit  them  to  all  the  honours  and  privileges  not  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
*  Tfbit  cnrioQi  pwnpWst  wni  te  ftmnd  In  Hsnurd's  ParUaroentsiy  History,  v.  4.  AppoUUx,  p.  zzztS.    ■ 
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fttate,  he  had  thought  that  his  right  hon.  friend  would  be  the  last  to  discourage  this 
instance  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign.  If  the  foreign  individuals  nretjent 
at  that  ceremony,  to  take  up  the  supposition  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  were  told,  that 
the  Catholic  peers  were  merely  like  the  wax  candles  or  lustres  introduced  to  fill  up 
the  show,  ana  that  they  were  excluded  from  leg^lative  power  in  the  state,  they  mi^ht 
have  heard  it  with  disgust  But  if  it  were  explained  to  them,  that  the  constitution 
was  essentially  Protestant,  and  that  it  was  the  practice  to  require,  not  conformity 
indeed,  but  an  abjuration  of  the  Catholic  religion,  their  admission  to  all  honours 
consistent  with  the  preservation  of  the  political  principle,  would  be  rather  deemed  a 
mark  of  liberality  and  wisdom.  If  a  disposition  appeeured  on  all  hands  to  give  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  instance,  not  power,  but  every  privilege  not  involving  political 
power — ^if  there  were  a  disposition  to  g^rant  to  Lord  Fingall  every  honour  that  could 
be  safely  bestowed — he  hoped  his  right  hon.  friend  would  view  the  measures  in  their 
proper  ught,  and  not  take  advantage  to  impose  on  those  who  advised  or  concurred  in 
them  the  necessity  of  further  concession.  Of  this  he  was  sure,  that  if  any  one  had 
hunted  out  of  the  rules  of  the  order  of  St  Patrick  any  regulation  which  might  have 
opposed  the  admission  of  Lord  Finffall — if  any  one  had  said,  that  the  honour  was 
conferred  as  a  reward  for  loyalty  and  high  character,  and  Loid  Fingall  being  a  Ca^ 
tholic,  was  not  a  fit  subject  to  bestow  it  on — they  would  not  soon  have  heard  the  last 
of  the  outcry  against  such  a  glaring  instance  of  obstinate  bigotry.  He  (Mr.  P.) 
should  certamly  in  such  a  case  have  advised  the  Crovm  not  to  execute  too  rigidly 
laws  which  might  be  in  themselves  necessary,  but  to  open  all  the  avenues  to  dis- 
tinction, when  it  could  be  done  with  safety  to  the  country;  and  assuredly  in  such  a 
case  he  should  not  have,  on  that  account,  deemed  himself  concluded  to  admit  Catho- 
lic peers  to  a  large  privilege  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

His  right  hon.  friend  ad  last  of  all  adverted  to  the  strange  state  of  the  legisla- 
tion,  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholics.  But,  would  the  measure  proposed  by  hb  riffht 
hon.  friend  cure  any  one  of  its  anomalies  ?  Would  not  the  state  of  the  Irish  Catho- 
lic peer  present  a  new  mass  of  anomalies  ?  The  Irish  Catholic  peer  would  be  qua- 
lified to  sit  in  the  House  of  Peers:  he  might  be  elected  as  a  representative  peer;  but 
when  the  same  individual  offered  himself  as  a  member  of  parliament  for  a  town  or 
county  in  England  (as  an  Irish  peer  might  do,)  he  would  be  turned  back,  because 
he  could  not  take  those  oaths  and  declarations  which  he  vras  freed  from  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  would  ask,  whether  this  were  not  a  striking  anomaly  ?  If^  also,  the 
Roman  Catholic  English  peer  were  called  as  he  would  be  by  his  writ  of  summons,  to 
counsel  and  advise  the  Crown,  "  de  rebus  concementibus  Hcclesiam  AngUeanam^^^ — 
if  he  were  permitted  to  leg^islate  for  the  Church  of  England,  would  it  be  no  anomaly 
that  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  act  as  a  magistrate  in  the  county  in  which  he 
might  reside ;  and  could  he,  by  any  sound  argument,  maintain,  that  for  instance, 
when  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  admitted  to  the  first  privilege  and  power  of  his  high 
rank,  he  should  be  precluded  from  receiving  the  sligfntest  mark  of  the  confidence  ot 
the  Crown  in  the  way  of  official  situation.  The  exclusion  under  which  the  Catholic 
peers  would  then  labour,  did  not  of  course,  present  itself  to  hun  as  an  evil ;  but  it 
was  a  strong  reason  for  postponing  the  case  of  the  peers,  until  they  also  discussed  and 
decided  the  other  parts  of  the  g^reat  question. 

^  He  saw  around  him  many  who  had  opposed,  and  many  who  had  supported,  on 
distinct  grounds,  the  Catholic  claims.  To  those  who  thought  with  him,  that  there 
was  danger  in  the  admission  of  the  Catholics  to  legislative  power;  to  those  who 
thought  with  him,  that  it  vras  in  the  other  house  of  parliament  that  the  danger  arose, 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  say  more,  as  to  a  measure  for  again  admitting  Catholics 
into  that  branch  of  the  legislature;  but,  with  thanks  for  the  indulgence  with  which 
the  House  had  heard  him,  he  would  address  a  few  words  to  those  who  had  hitherto 
supported  the  Roman  Catholic  claims.  There  were  many  who  supported  the  claims 
of  tne  Catholics,  who  thought,  whenever  this  gpreat  question  came  to  be  discussed, 
that  there  should  be  a  final  and  conciliatory  arrangement  To  them  he  should  say, 
that  the  measure  before  them  would  not  be  final ;  and  he  doubted  much  whether  it 
could  be  conciliatory.  There  were  others  who  thought  that  when  they  proceeded 
to  remove  the  disabilities  under  which  our  Catholic  brethren  laboured,  they  ahould 
consider,  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  state  of  the  Catholic  Church,  with  a  view  to 
take  those  securities,  which  in  the  last  session  had  been  appeqded  to  the  bill  of 
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reUef.  In  the  last  session,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  objected  to  separate  the^ 
securities  from  the  concessions,  because  if  the  concessions  were  not  carried,  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  demand  the  securities.  But  he  would  ask  whether  it  would  be  wise 
to  pass  a  partial  measure,  and  to  open  to  the  Catholics  one  branch  of  the  legislature, 
wiUi  no  security  whatever  P  What  would  be  their  situation,  when  in  some  future 
stage  of  concession,  they  began  to  insist  on  securities  P  Would  it  not  be  said, 
'^  You  have  opened  one  branch  of  the  legblature  to  the  Catholics :  you  have  admit- 
ted those  who  have  hereditary  and  irrevocable  rights ;  you  have  given  the  Crown  the 
power  of  calling  to  the  House  of  Lords  any  number  of  its  CiUholic  subjects ;  yoa 
nave  done  this  without  taking  any  securities ;  and  when  you,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, come  to  admit  persons  elected  by  the  people  to  serve  only  for  a  limited  time, 
will  it  not  be  invidious  for  you  to  require  those  securities  which,  in  the  former  case, 
you  have  declared  unnecessary.**  Would  it  not  be  said,  when  thev  admitted,  not 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Lords  Clifford  and  Shrewsbury  only,  but  all  their  descend- 
ants— ^when  they  gave  the  power  of  creating  any  number  of  Catholic  peers,  not 
merely  to  the  reigning  monarch,  but  to  monarchs  in  all  time  to  come — that,  if  in 
return  for  so  large  a  concession  to  the  aristocracy  and  the  Crown,  they  had  required 
no  security,  it  would  be  invidious  in  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  require  secu- 
rity against  a  danger  which  could  arise  only  through  the  exercise  of  the  choice  of. 
the  people  P  There  were  those  who  thought  with  him,  that  there  was  some  danger 
in  acceding  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  who  still  said,  that  that  remote  and  pos- 
sible danger  should  be  hazarded  on  account  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  because  they 
conceived  that  the  government  of  Ireland  was  placed  on  too  narrow  a  basis,  and 
cotild  not  be  carried  on  unless  they  opened  the  enjoyment  of  all  civil  privileges  to  the 
Catholic  subjects  of  the  king.  Would  the  opening  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  Catho- 
lic peers,  while  Catholics  were  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons,  advance  the 
views  of  these  gentlemen  P  There  were  others  who  with  his  right  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  viewed  this  question  on  the  broadest  consti- 
tutional grounds,  on  the  assertion  of  tiie  right  inherent  in  every  liege  subject  of  his 
Majesty  of  admissibility  to  office.  The  assertion  of  this  principle  he  could  not  give 
more  strongly  than  in  his  right  hon.  fiiend*s  own  words  : — ^*  I  speak  in  the  presence 
of  enlightened  constitutional  lawyers  and  statesmen,  and  I  do  not  fear  contradiction 
when  I  assert,  that  the  doctrine  of  exclusion  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  principles  or  in 
the  analogies  of  the  constitution.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
or  in  the  opinions  of  any  of  our  statesmen ;  and  it  is  at  once  inconsistent  with  the 
subjects*  rights  and  the  King's  prerogatives.  Ours  is  a  free  monarchy,  and  it  is  of 
the  essence  of  such  a  government,  that  the  king  can  call  for  the  services  of  all  his 
liege  subjects,  otherwise  it  is  not  a  monarchy ;  and  no  class  of  subjects  can  be  ex- 
cluded from  privileges,  otherwise  it  is  not  a  free  monarchy.**  He  appealed  to  those 
who  had  used  or  adopted  this  language ;  and  of  them  he  asked — ^the  time  being  ar- 
rived when  it  was  wise  and  safe  to  remove  restrictions  preventing  admission  into  the 
House  of  Lords — if  it  were  just  or  decent  to  continue  the  restrictions  to  admission 
into  the  House  of  Commons  r  If  admissibility  to  office  were  a  general  right  belonging 
to  all  ranks  of  Roman  Catholics,  why  were  the  disabilities  of  the  g^reat  mass  of  that 
body  to  be  postponed  to  the  claims  of  a  few,  however  respectable,  founded  as  those 
claims  were,  only  upon  the  same  inherent  right  P  All  he  required — and  it  formed 
the  whole  object  of  his  address — ^was,  that  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  peers 
shotild  be  postponed  until  the  whole  question,  with  the  securities,  should  be  agam  in- 
troduced. He  gave  his  right  hon.  fhend  full  credit  for  the  best  intentions.  He  was 
perfectly  sure  that  his  right  hon.  friend  fancied  there  exbted  in  the  case  of  the  peers 
a  peculiarity  warranting  this  dbtinct  motion  in  their  favour :  but  he  was  equally 
certain,  that  it  was  neither  worthy  of  the  great  abilities  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  nor 
of  the  character  of  the  House,  thus,  by  a  partial  measure,  to  give  an  advantage  to 
the  great  question,  independent  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  must  rest  its  preten- 
sions. He  had  thus  attempted  to  state  why  he  had  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion 
from  his  right  hon.  friend.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  move  the  previous  question, 
in  order  to  secure  some  stray  votes,  but  to  meet  the  motion  in  the  most  fair  and  opoi 
manner.  He  should  pursue  now  the  course  in  which  he  had  always  proceeded  on 
this  subject,  by  giving  the  proposal  his  most  decided  negative. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  carried  b^  249  against  244 ;  majority,  5. 
13 
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AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS  REPORT. 

Mat  8,  1822. 

In  the  debate  upon  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
Honse,  to  consider  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Agpricnltural  Dis- 
tress,— 

Ms.  Skcbstabt  Pbbl  said,  that  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Western)  had  objected 
much  to  the  bill  in  1819.  Now,  as  it  was  the  intention  of  the  hon.  member  to  bring 
that  measure  separatdy  under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  he  should  fed  it  un- 
necessary to  say  any  thing  further  upon  it  at  that  moment.  The  question  involved 
80  many  important  considerations,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  agri- 
cvkural  questioa.  It  was  obvious  that  any  alteration  in  the  existing  standard  must 
go  to  alter  all  the  contracts  that  had  been  entered  into  since  1819;  and  the  consequent 
mischief  must  be  evident  to  every  one.  If  it  were  correct  that  under  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  burthens  and  privations,  the  taxation  which  bore  upon  the  agricultural 
interest  had  increased  in  the  ratio  of  j£40  per  cent.,  he  was  impressed,  more  than 
ever,  with  an  idea  of  the  immense  resources  of  the  country,  and  more  than  ever  an* 
ticipated  her  gradual  l>ut  certain  recovery  from  temporary  depression. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  PEERS  BILL. 
Mat  10,  1822. 

In  the  debate  upon  the  order  of  the  day,  for  the  seccmd  reading  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Peers  Bill, — 

Mb.  Srcbbtart  Pbbl  said,  that  after  having  stated  his  sentiments  to  the  House 
so  fully  on  a  former  evening,  it  was  not  his  intention  at  present  to  occupy  nutch  of 
their  atteotion.  He  rose  rather'  for  the  purpose  of  removing  some  misconceptions 
and  misapprehensions.  He  did  not  object  to  the  measure,  because  it  was  a  partial 
measure,  nor  did  he  solicit  the  vote  of  any  gentleman  who  mig^t  concur  with  him 
in  his  objections  to  the  particular  measure,  under  the  impression  that  when  the 
general  question  came  to  be  discussed,  his  (Mr.  P.*s)  onposiiioQ  to  it  would  be 
relaxed.  It  was  impossible,  after  the  House  had  so  recently  passed  a  bill  removing 
the  disabilities  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  he  could  anticipate  so  decided  an 
opposition  to  the  general  measure,  as  might  have  been  expected  in  former  times ;  but 
he  would  not  relax  his  opposition  to  the  measure,  because  he  foresaw  the  probability  of 
its  ultimate  success.  He  apprehended  that  it  was  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion that  members  of  that  House  should  maintain  their  opinions  to  the  last,  notwith- 
standing overwhelming  majorities  against  them.  If  it  were  probable  that  the  gene- 
ral meopure  would  be  carried,  the  argument  for  the  particular  measure  was,  pro  tanio, 
weakened,  and  in  proportion  to  the  probability  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  general 
measure,  he  did  most  eamestiy  deprecate  the  success  of  the  present  bill.  He  should 
merely  state  the  outlioe  of  the  argument  on  which  he  relied,  without  referring  to 
collateral  topics.  If  the  House  should  take  a  difEerent  view  of  this  question,  he 
should  have  another  interest  to  look  to,  and  another  duty  to  perfomL;  for  it  would 
then  become  his  duty  to  endeavonr  to  create  as  littie  evil,  and  derive  as  much  good 
as  possible  from  the  measure.  He  did  not  object  to  the  present  measure  because  it 
was  partial ;  for  there  were  some  partial  measures  to  wnich  be  should  not  object, 
such,  for  instance,  as  f^iat  of  placing  the  English  and  Irish  Roman  Catholics  on  the 
same  footing,  or  that  of  granting  the  dLiitincnon  of  a  silk  ^wn,  and  other  privileges, 
short  of  the  judicial  functions,  to  Roman  Catholic  barnsters.  There  was  a  great 
distinction  between  a  specific  and  a  partial  measnre ;  and  his  objection  to  the  present 
measure  was,  that  it  was  partial  in  its  operation,  while  it  was  general  in  its  princi- 
ple. It  had  been  amied,  that  there  could  be  no  danger  in  restoring  a  few  noblemen 
of  distinguished  rank  and  excellent  character  to  the  privileges  which  their  ancestors 
enjoyed ;  but,  could  any  man  of  common  sense  fhil  to  see  the  sophistry  of  this  argu- 
ment ?  The  question  was  not,  whether  half  a  dozen  individuaJj^  should  be  restored 
to  the  privileges  of  Uieir  anoesUnrs,  bat  whether  the  disabilities  affiBCting  one  braach 
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of  the  kgiflUtare  should  be  removed,  while  thej  continued  to  be  hnpoeed  on  the 
other — wiiether  the  Crown  should  have  the  power  of  creating  an  unlimited  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  peers,  while  the  people  had  not  the  power  of  retoming  to  the 
House  of  Commons  a  limited  number  of  Roman  Catholic  representativee  ?  It  had 
been  contended,  that  the  disabilities  affecting  iho  peers  ouglit  to  be  removed  first, 
because  they  were  latest  imposed  upon  them ;  but  if  Uieee  were  any  validity  in  that  ar- 
gumeat,  it  would  go  to  prove  that  all  restrictions  should  be  first  removed  from  the 
throne.— With  regiad  to  securities,  that  part  of  the  subject  bad  not  l>een  discussed 
in  the  last  debate,  and  in  his  opinion  it  would  have  been  better  to  pass  it  over  in 
silence,  than  to  allude  to  it  in  so  ominous  a  manner  at  in  the  present  discussion. 
They  were  now  told  that  these  securides  were  never  neoessary,  that  they  had  beev 
adopted  merely  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  some  ridienlouft  and  exaggerated  fears  of 
Proteetant  bigots,  and  that  the  best  secunty  was  to  be  derived  from  the  unqualified 
admission  of  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  to  the  eigoyment  of  equiu  rights 
and  privileges.  If  such  were  the  language  adopted  now,  and  the  present  bill  were  to 
pass  without  any  securities,  what  would  be  the  arguments  employed  with  regard  to 
securities  when  the  general  question  came  to  be  discussed  in  the  next  session  r  Tho 
advocates  of  this  question  so  frequently  shifted  their  gnround,  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
anticipate  their  arguments,  or  unravel  all  the  sophistries  to  which  they  might  have 
recourse — 

**Qqo  tMMNun  TuHvs  mQt«Btem  ProteanodoP** 

There  could  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  if  the  present  bill  passed,  it  would  be  urged 
at  an  argument  next  session  against  every  species  of  security. — There  was  one  point 
to  which  he  was  particularly  desirous  of  calling  the  attention  of  hb  right  hon.  fnend. 
The  present  bill  professed  only  to  remove  the  disabilities  affecting  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic peers ;  but  it  went  much  ikrther,  for  it  would  have  the  ef^t  of  relieving  tho 
House  of  Peers  from  the  necessity  of  tiding  the  oath  of  supremacy.  This  was  a 
most  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  measure.  So  fur  as  authority  went,  he  had 
that  of  the  late  Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  and  almost  all  the  most  enlightened 
advocates  of  the  general  question,  against  repealing  the  oath  of  supremacy.  So 
enamoured,  indeed,  were  they  of  this  oath,  that  another  oath  of  supremacy,  to  be 
taken  by  Catholic  peers,  had  been  annexed  to  the  bill  which  passed  that  House  in 
the  last  session.  That  oath  was  solemnly  recognised  by  the  Bill  of  lUgfats,  the  char- 
ter upon  which  King  William  accepted  the  throne  at  the  Revolution,  and  which 
differed  from  all  other  Acts  of  parliament,  in  being  declared  to  be  permanently 
enacted  as  the  law  of  the  realm  for  ever.  There  was  the  same  guarantee,  therefore, 
for  the  continuation  of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  as  for  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics from  the  throne,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject. 
He  could  not  but  consider  it  a  fatal  obiection  to  this  measure,  that  it  exempted  the 
House  of  Peers  from  the  necessity  of  taLing  this  oath,  which  had  been  framed  in  the 
rdgn  of  Elizabeth,  and  which  was  solemnly  recognised  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  He 
would  admit,  that  at  the  period  when  the  Cathohc  peers  were  excluded,  the  House 
of  Peers  was  under  a  temporary  alarm  from  Titus  Oates*s  plot ;  he  would  admit  that 
they  acted  under  duresse,  and  that  they  were  not  in  possession  of  their  right  faculties ; 
he  would  admit  that  the  trial  of  Lord  Strafford  was  unjuttt,  and  that  bis  execution 
was  a  judicial  murder;  yet  he  still  contended,  that  there  might  be  other  concurring 
oircumstanoes  which  formed  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  enactment  of  the  bill  affecting 
the  peers. — But  it  was  said,  that,  even  admitting  that  there  were  circumstances 
which  justified  the  exclusion  of  Catholic  peers  from  parliament,  those  circumstances 
had  ceased,  and  the  disabilities  ought  to  cease  with  them.  If  the  validity  of  this  ar- 
gument were  admitted,  the  House  must  be  prepared  to  abandon  many  of  the  best 
securities  for  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution.  Neither  the  constitution,  nor 
the  securities  by  which  it  was  maintained,  were  framed  a  priori:  they  were  founded 
on  the  experience  of  the  past.  They  were  not  called  upon  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  Reformation,  or  to  examine  minutely  the  frame  of  mind  in  which 
Henry  VIII.  wrote  a  treatise  one  year  "  adversus  Martinum  Ltttherum,^^  and,  in  the 
next  year,  on  account  of  his  divorce  firom  Queen  Catherine,  became  a  violent  oppo- 
nent of  the  Catholic  faith.  The  Septennial  Bill  was  enacted  in  consequence  of  spe- 
eiflo  circumstances ;  but  were  they  to  return  to  triennial  parliaments,  because  those 
aiKomstances  had  ceased  ?    Uno3r  all  the  circumstances,  he  felt  himself  bound  to 
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resist  the  present  motion ;  and  he  implored  the  advocates  of  the  just  rights  and  pn- 
vileges  of  the  constitution,  to  consider  whether  it  were  decent  or  wise  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  originate  this  measure  ?  All  that  could  he  lost  by  the  rejection  of  the 
present  proposal  was,  the  postponement  of  the  general  question  until  the  early  part 
of  next  session,  when  it  would  be  taken  up  upon  a  broad  and  high  ground.  They 
could  then  contend  for  the  eligibility,  not  merely  of  peers  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  of  every  person  to  all  situations  in  the  country.  If  peers  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted, there  was  no  justice  in  the  exclusion  of  commoners.  He  could,  therefore, 
see  no  g^ood  reason  for  pressing  the  present  partial  measure,  as  a  delay  of  a  few 
months  would  bring  the  question  before  them  in  its  most  ample  and  general  form. 
There  would  be  no  disadvantages  resulting  from  the  rejection  of  this  measure,  and 
the  House  could  not,  in  his  opinion,  sanction  it  consistently  with  their  duty. 

The  motion  for  the  second  reading  was  agreed  to,  on  a  division,  by  235  against 
223;  majority,  12. 


AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS— THE  CURRENCY. 

Mat  13,  1822. 

In  a  debate  upon  the  motion  for  bringing  up  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  on  Agricultural  Distress, — 

Mb.  Secbetabt  Peel  expressed  hb  surprise  that  the  hon.  member  for  Callington 
(Mr.  Attwood)  should  have  entered  on  the  present  evening  into  a  discussiou  on  the 
state  of  the  currency,  when  he  knew  that  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  had  given 
notice  of  a  motion  which  would  bring  that  subject  fairly  before  the  consideration  of 
the  House.  As  the  hon.  member  had  made  several  pointed  allusions  to  him  (Mr. 
Peel),  he  could  not  allow  the  present  opportunity  to  jiass  without  making  some  ob- 
servations upon  them.  And  nere  he  must  be  permitted  to  express  hb  surprise  at 
the  applause  with  which  a  part  of  tlie  hon.  member's  speech  had  been  received  by 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  When  he  heard  the  bill  which  he  had  had  the  honour 
of  introducing  in  1819,  called  an  iniquitous  measure,  and  found  that  appellation  of 
it  cheered  by  many  gentlemen  who  bad  at  that  time  supported  it— when  he  recol- 
lected that  the  concluding  resolution  of  Mr.  Homer  in  1811  contained  the  principle 
on  which  that  individual  stated  that  the  currency  ought  to  be  conducted,  and  that 
that  principle  was,  that  within  two  years  the  Bank  should  return  to  cash  payments 
— when  he  remembered  that  strong  fact,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  cheers  which 
had  burst  from  hon.  members  when  the  act  of  1819  was  stigpnatized  as  an  iniquitous 
bill,  he  could  not  sufficiently  express  the  surprise  which  he  felt,  or  prevail  upon  him- 
self to  submit  to  such  an  epithet  in  silence.  He  would  here  take  the  liberty  of  ask- 
ing, whether  the  principle  on  which  that  bill  was  founded  did  not  receive  the  support 
of  the  other  side  in  1816?  The  House  must  recollect  well  that  it  did  receive  the 
approbation  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite ;  and  that  circumstance  made  their  cheers 
of  this  evening  more  extraordinary  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been.  If  there 
were  any  man  whose  conduct  he  was  more  surprised  at  than  another,  it  was  the  hon. 
member  for  Coventry.  That  hon.  member  had  moved  resolutions  to  amend  those 
which  he  had  proposed  to  the  House.  Hb  (Mr.  P.^s)  resolution  was  a  resolution 
to  compel  the  Bank  to  pay  in  specie  in  May,  1823.  The  resolution  proposed  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Coventry  was  a  resolution  that  the  Bank  should  pay  in  cash  in 
May,  1822.  The  hon.  member  might  perhaps  say,  that  he  had  also  moved  some 
previous  resolutions.  He  admitted  that  thb  was  true.  The  hon.  member  had  cer- 
tainly made  some  proposition  relative  to  the  re-payment  of  certain  issues  to  the  Bank. 
But  the  hon.  member  said,  that  on  leaving  the  House  upon  that  occasion,  he  had 
whispered  into  the  ear  of  the  hon.  member  for  Salisbury,  that  no  return  was  to  be 
made  to  cash  payments,  whilst  the  price  of  gold  was  £5  10*.  What  the  hon.  mem- 
ber whispered  into  the  ear  of  the  hon.  member  for  Salisbury,  he  could  not  tell :  he 
knew,  however,  what  was  the  resolution  the  hon.  member  had  recorded,  and  against 
his  alleged  whisper  he  would  place  in  opposition  his  recorded  resolution. — He  would 
now  return  to  the  hon.  member  for  Callington,  who  had  endeavoured  to  overwhelm 
him  with  hb  sarcasm.    But  as  he  was  to  share  that  sarcasm  with  hb  hon.  friend^ 
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tbe  member  for  Portariing^on  (if  he  might  be  permitted,  on  account  of  the  respect 
which  he  felt  for  that  hon.  gentleman*8  g^reat  talents  and  hig^  character,  to  use  a 
term  which  he  certainly  had  no  right  to  use  from  long  intimacy  with  him,)  he  would 
only  observe,  that  he  was  willing  to  share  it,  so  long  as  he  shared  it  in  such  com- 
pany. The  hon.  member  for  Calltngton  had  repeated  certain  observations  of  his 
upon  the  fulness  of  the  Exchequer,  and  had  made  his  own  comments  upon  them. 
This  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  repeat  what  he  actually  had  said.  He  had  said 
that  if  the  currency  had  indeed  been  raised  40  per  cent.,  it  was  most  extraordinary, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  consolatory,  to  discover  that  the  taxes  had  increased  in 
amount,  and  that  there  was  one  of  two  alternatives  proved  by  it~«ither  that  the 
resources  of  tbe  country  were  most  flourishing,  or  that  the  depreciation  had  not  been 
so  great  as  was  generally  stated.  But,  if  he  had  spoken  of  seeing  with  satisfaction 
the  result  which  he  had  mentioned,  was  it  to  be  understood  thatne  saw  with  satis- 
fiiction  so  much  money  raised  from  the  people  ?  No  such  thing.  What  he  meant 
to  say  was,  that  he  had  had  great  satisfaction  in  seeing  that  sum  raised  without  any 
recourse  being  had  to  processes  of  law  to  extract  it  from  those  who  were  unwilling 
to  pay  it.  His  reason  for  making  the  observation  was,  to  use  it  in  refutation  of  a 
witness  who  had  been  examined  before  the  agricultural  committee,  and  who  had 
stated,  that  the  consumption  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  had,  for  some  time  past, 
been  greatly  decreasing.  The  following  was  the  evidence  of  that  witness: — 
*^  You  have  stated  that  in  the  necessaries  of  life  you  conceive  the  consumption  to 
have  diminished  one-third  in  Birmingham ;  do  you  think  that  that  diminution  of 
consumption  is  at  all  general  P"  ^^  A  general  diminution  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  I 
believe,  exists  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  except  in  the  markets  of  London.** — 
**  Do  you  consider  salt  as  a  necessary  of  life  ?"  *•  Certainly." — "  Soap  ?"  ••Certainly." 
— -••  Malt  ?"  *•  Yes."— •»  Candles  ?^'  "  Yes."--^'  Sugar  ?"  "  I  do  not ;  but  the  poor 
people  do." — *•  Tea^"  *'  Yes."  The  name  of  this  witness  was  Thomas  Attwood, 
£sq.  [Hear.]  And,  if  he  had  spoken  with  satisfaction  of  the  increase  of  the  revenue, 
it  was  because  he  had  wanted  to  show  that  no  decrease  had  taken  place  in  the  con- 
sumption of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  hon.  member  for  Callington  had  then  stated, 
that  if  he  (Mr.  P.)  would  examine  the  records  of  his  office,  he  would  find  that  the 
prevailing  distress  had  given  birth  to  disturbances  in  various  parts  of  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  Now,  if  the  hon.  member  were  speaking  of  the  present,  he  must 
beg  leave  to  say,  that  he  found  no  disturbances  at  present  existing  among  them. 
The  hon.  member  might,  perhaps,  allude  to  the  riots  in  Staffordshiro  and  Mon- 
mouthshire— the  only  counties  in  which  the  laws  had  been  violated. 

Mr.  Attwood  said,  he  alluded  to  Stafibrdshire. 

Mr.  Peel  contended,  that  the  disturbances  in  that  county  did  not  arise  out  of  any 
distress.  As  a  proof  of  it,  he  would  state  one  fact : — The  master  manufacturers  had 
offered  their  labourors  Ss.  a  day,  besides  two  pints  of  beer  each,  and  fuel  for  their 
family. 

Mr.  Attwood  stated,  thero  was  not  employment  for  those  labourers.  The  wages 
wero  probably  as  stated ;  but  the  men  had  not  employment  for  more  than  four  days 
in  the  week. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  would  leave  it  to  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Staffordshire, 
who,  at  his  request,  had  left  Ydn  parliamentaiy  duties  to  visit,  in  his  magisterial 
capacity,  the  county  which  he  represented,  to  speak  more  fully  upon  that  particular 
point.  He  would  now  refer,  not  to  the  present,  but  to  a  past  period,  to  illustrate 
his  arg^ument.  The  period  to  which  he  should  allude,  was  a  period  under  which 
that  beautiful  order  of  things,  a  paper  standard,  flourished  most  largely.  Why, 
the  very  words  *^  paper  standard"  was  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Yet,  under  thai 
beautiful  order  of  things,  what  was  the  state  of  the  manufacturing  population  ?  In 
1816  and  1817  we  had  all  the  blessings  of  the  paper  standard;  but  in  those  years 
we  had  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended,  and  several  other  precautions  taken  for 
the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity.  Disaffection  to  the  government  and  the 
constitution  was  not  at  that  time  attributed  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  but,  as  mas 
stated  in  a  report  from  a  committee  of  that  House,  to  causes  existing  among  the 
lower  classes,  one  of  which  was,  privation  in  consequence  of  the  lowness  of  wages, 
and  the  increased  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  "  But,"  said  the  hon.  member 
for  Callington,  *•  there  had  at  that  time  been  a  great  revulsion  of  prices."    To  be 
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sure  tiiere  had :  tliat  was  one  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  paper  statidanL  **  Oh, 
yes  I**  said  the  hoD.  member  for  Callington,  **  but  you  ought  to  recollect  tbtX  a  paper 
currency  g^ves  you  wealth  and  capitid.*'  Of  course  it  did ;  but  only  till  a  day  of 
pajrment  came.  In  1816  what  was  it  but  an  overissue  of  paper  which  led  to  great 
speculation^  and  a  re-action  of  it  created  much  bankruptcy  and  distress,  that  reduced 
the  country  to  its  pitiable  situation  P  That  syst^n  might  go  on  weU  if  it  were 
always  to  continue.  But,  though  a  man  might  be  happy  imen  he  got  drunk,  or 
when  he  imbibed  oxygen  gas,  still  he  must  expect  to  endure  some  misery  before  he  re- 
turned to  a  state  of  sobriety,  or  before  he  should  be  again  able  to  inhaletheatmospheric 
air.  To  go  on  well  under  a  paper  system,  it  must  always  continue— just  as  a  drunkea 
man,  to  be  always  happy,  ought  to  be  always  drunk.  The  right  hon.  secretary 
then  proceeded  to  state,  that  he  must  again  refer  to  the  evidence  of  the  witness  whom 
he  had  quoted.  That  witness  was  asked,  '*  Has  there  been  do  circumstance  in  the 
last  two  years  but  supply  and  demand  to  determine  the  price  of  any  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  ?**  To  which  he  replied,  ^'  Certainly,  nothing  can  determine  the  price 
of  articles  but  the  relative  state  of  supply  and  demand."  That  was  an  admission 
which  the  hon.  member  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  evening.  [Here  some  gen- 
tleman interrupted  Mr.  Peel,  for  the  purpose  of  informing  him,  that  the  member  for 
Calling^ton  was  Mr.  Matthias  Attwood,  and  not  Mr.  Thomas  Attwood.]  He  had 
thought  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Callington,  that  he  had  been 
quoting :  sure  he  was,  that  he  had  seen  the  same  or  similar  doctrines  from  the  hon. 
memb^  in  print;  and  he  had  referred  to  them  to  show  what  he  conceived  to  be  a 
great  inconsistency  in  the  argument  of  the  hon.  gentleman  that  evening.  With  re- 
gard to  what  had  £allen  from  the  hon.  member  for  Callington,  as  to  malring  com 
the  standard  of  value,  from  the  year  1700  to  1783,  there  had  been  little  or  no  change 
in  the  price  of  gold,  vriiilst,  on  the  contrary,  there  had  been  the  .greatest  fluctua- 
tions in  the  prioe  of  com.  In  1815,  when  wheat  was  64«.  per  quarter,  gM.  ma 
£5  6».  per  ounce,  and  accordingly  paper  was  much  depreciated.  In  1817,  when 
wheat  was  94s,  per  quarter,  gold  was  of  much  lower  value.  Indeed,  of  all  articles, 
com  was  that  which  it  was  most  unfit  to  fix  as  a  standard,  since  it  was  liable  to 
great  fluctuations,  in  consequence  of  the  smallest  increase  or  decrease  of  the  natural 
quantity  in  marlset 

The  motion  for  bringing  up  the  report  was  agreed  to  on  a  division,  by  153  against 
22;  miyority,  131. 


THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  PEERS  BILL. 

Mat  17,  1822. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Peers  Bill  was  read  a  third  time.  On  the  question  that  it 
do  pass, — 

Ma.  Sbcbbtabt  Pbbl  said,  that  as  the  bill  had  undergone  a  full  discussion,  and 
as  the  sense  of  the  House  had  been  fairly  taken  on  the  subject  of  it,  he  would  not 
persist  in  what  he  had  no  doubt  must  be  an  unavailing  opposition.  He  trusted, 
however,  that  his  not  pressing  the  House  to  another  division,  would  not  be  constmed 
into  any  want  of  decision,  or  any  diffidence  of  the  opinions  he  had  delivered  on  this 
important  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 


THE  CRIMINAL  LAWS. 

JuNB  4,  1822. 

After  some  introductory  remarks.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  moved  the  following  Reso- 
lution : — *^  That  this  House  will,  at  an  early  period  of  the  next  session,  tiOLe  into 
their  most  serious  consideration  the  means  oi  increasing  the  efficacy  of  the  Criminal 
Laws,  by  abating  tl^r  undue  rigour;  together  with  measures  for  strengthening  the 
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FoHee,  and  for  rendering  the  punishment  of  Traasportatioa  and  Imprisonment  more 
efiectual  for  the  purposes  of  example  and  reformation." 

In  the  debate  which  ensued, — 

Ma.  SacanTABT  Peel  said,  that  be  concurred  in  what  had  been  stated  with 
respect  to  the  committee  for  the  reformation  of  prison  disdi^ine.  Their  exertions 
were  above  all  praise,  being  dictated  by  the  soundest  policy,  and  likely  to  l^ui  to 
the  most  beneficial  results.  It  was  his  intention,  on  Friday  next,  to  submit  to  the 
House  a  bill  which  went  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  prison  discipline.  Was  it 
possible,  then,  for  him  to  support  a  measure  which  was  to  pledge  the  House  to  take 
into  its  consideration  a  subject  which  had  been  already  delayed  too  lon^  f  The 
question  of  transportation  was  one  which  presented  many  difficulties.  As  it  would, 
however^  be  materially  aflected  by  the  forthcoming  bill  for  the  improvement  of  prison 
discipline,  he  should  refrain  from  saying  any  thing  about  it  at  present.  He  also 
concurred  in  the  propriety  of  adopting  a  vigorous  system  of  police.  God  forbid  that 
he  should  mean  to  countenance  a  system  of  espionage ;  but  a  vigorous  preventive 
police,  oonsisteot  with  the  free  principles  of  our  free  constitution,  was  an  object 
which  he  did  not  despair  of  seeing  accomplished.  He  was  equally  unwilling  to 
postpone  that  su):9ect  till  the  next  session.  It  was  his  intention  to  introduce  a  plan 
for  maldng  the  experiment  upon  a  small  scale.  Bomething  should  be  done  with  res- 
pect to  transportation,  but  he  would  wait  for  the  report  of  the  gentleman  who  had  been 
sent  out  to  New  South  Wales.  He  would  here  mention  one  scheme  which  had  sug- 
gested itself  to  his  mind,  and  whidi  might  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  mode  of 
punishment,  free  from  many  of  the  dejections  to  the  present  syston  of  transportation, 
and  combining  with  it  hard  labour.  The  experiment  in  question  would  be  of  this 
kind ;  namely,  to  send  to  Bermnda  a  certain  number  of  convicts  to  be  employed  on 
the  public  works  now  carrying  on  there,  tddng  securities  that  at  the  same  time  that 
such  employment  ahonkl  be  provided,  their  moral  discipline  should  be  property 
attended  to.  This  was  a  mooe  of  punishment,  which,  inasmuch  as  it  combined 
removal  with  hard  labour,  might  be  assimilated  to  that  of  the  hulks  at  home.  As  to 
the  general  principle  and  wording  of  the  motion,  he  concurred  in  the  objections 
which  had  been  taken  by  his  hon.  friend.  When,  in  the  course  of  the  next  session, 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  should  feel  disposed  to  take  up  the  subject  in  detail, 
he  should  not  find  in  him  a  predetenmned  opponent. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  (omitting  its  reference  to  the  police,  to  transportation, 
and  to  imprisonment)  was  agreed  to  by  117  against  101 ;  minority,  16. 
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JUNB  5,  1822. 

Mb.  Sbobstibt  Tmkl  rose  for  the  purpose  of  moving,  that  the  powers  of  the 
Alien  Act  should  be  intrusted  to  the  executive  government  for  a  period  of  two  years 
longer.  Even  those  who  difiered  from  him  in  opinion,  would  admit  that  he  opened 
the  question  fairly,  if  he  touched,  first,  upon  the  nature  of  the  danger  to  which  he 
proposed  to  apply  a  remedy ;  next,  the  character  and  extent  of  the  remedy  itself; 
and  lastly,  the  various  objections  which,  upon  general  principles  of  policy  or  appro* 
hensions  from  abuse  of  power,  might  be  started  against  the  remedy.  To  l)^n, 
then,  with  the  nature  of  the  evil  against  which  they  had  to  provide.  He  recollected 
that  he  was  proposing  the  continuance  of  an  Alien  bill  at  a  time  when  the  countrr  had 
been  seven  years  at  peace,  and  after  a  declaration  from  the  sovereign,  that  he  continued 
to  receive  assurances  of  the  favourable  disposition  of  foreign  powers.  But  every  nuin 
who  looked  back  to  the  events  of  the  late  war,  the  cireumstaftces  of  the  contest,  and  to 
the  principles  which  had  produced  it — every  one  who  dwelt  upon  the  consequences  by 
which  that  war  had  been  attended — must  admit  that  it  was  not  the  mere  signature  of  a 
treaty  of  peace,  nor  even  the  duration  of  a  peace  for  seven  years,  that  could  extinguish 
Uie  principles  which  had  led  to  the  tumult,  or  conciliate  the  various  interests  which 
bad  taken  part  in  it.  He  denied  that  to  provide  a  corrective  for  such  an  evil,  was 
any  imputation  on  the  character  of  those  relations  of  amity  in  which  this  country 
was  bound  with  the  other  states  of  Europe.  It  was  also  to  be  recollected  that,  within 
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the  last  two  years,  revolutions  had  taken  place  in  some  countries,  and  attempts  at 
revolution  had  been  made  in  others,  through  the  agency  of  secret  societies,  and  the 
instrumentality  of  the  military  force.  Conspiracies  had  been  formed,  eren  where 
no  act  of  resistance  had  taken  place,  which  had  been  put  down  by  the  strength  of 
government.  He  did  not  advert  to  these  events  with  a  view  of  pronoimcing  any 
opinion  as  to  their  character;  hb  object  was,  to  impress  upon  the  House  that  such  a 
state  of  things  could  not  exist  without  reviving  those  very  principles  which  charac- 
terized the  late  war,  and  without  producing  that  very  re-action  that,  if  successful, 
would  unsettle  the  pacific  relations  of  Europe.  The  efiect  of  these  events,  however, 
was  the  expatriation  of  many  of  the  most  active  a^nts  in  these  revolutions  and  con- 
spiracies. They  fled  from  their  respective  countries,  and  though  the  government  of 
this  country  was  armed  with  an  Alien  Act,  and  though  many  of  these  persons  sought 
a  refuge  here,  in  no  single  case  was  the  asylum  of  our  shores  denied  to  them.  No 
matter  what  was  the  part  they  had  taken — ^no  matter  the  tone  or  tendency  of  their 
principles — no  matter  what  their  crimes  against  their  own  governments — on  the 
part  of  this  country  there  existed  the  disposition  to  grant  an  oblivion  of  the  past. 
Even  in  cases  where  informalities  arose  which  might  have  produced  some  embarrass- 
ments, he  could  appeal  to  hon.  members  in  his  eye,  whether  the  uniform  inclination 
of  the  government  had  not  been,  not  to  avail  itself  of  any  advantage  P  That  character 
for  hospitality  of  which  this  country  was  so  justly  proud  had  never  been  forfeited. 
When  the  law  was  executed  against  one  individual  ((General  Gourgaud,)  it  was,  be- 
cause it  was  well  known  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  make  this  countiy  the  theatre 
of  his  cabals.  There  had  not  been  a  conspiracy  nor  a  revolutionary  attempt  for  the 
last  two  years,  but  had  thrown  some  persons  into  this  country.  Instead  of  the  Alien 
Bill  operating  as  a  terror  to  foreigners,  the  number  of  aliens  had  increased  since  its 
enactment.  In  1818,  there  had  been  22,000  aliens  in  the  country :  in  the  present 
year  the  number  exceeded  25,000.  In  1819,  the  increase  of  arrivals  above  depar- 
tures had  been  266 ;  in  the  five  expired  months  of  the  present  year  alone,  the  in- 
crease had  been  no  less  than  655.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  inferring  from  these 
facts  that  the  Alien  bill  had  not  prevented  the  resort  of  foreigners  to  this  country.  He 
hoped  he  should  not  now  b^  met  with  the  argument,  that  the  increased  number  of 
aliens  formed  an  increased  reason  for  withholding  the  powers  of  the  bill.  If  power 
over  an  increased  number  of  persons  were  to  be  <^edan  increased  power,  then,  had 
the  number  of  aliens  diminished  instead  of  increased,  he  might  have  made  an  argu- 
ment upon  that  diminution  of  power  in  favour  of  his  measure;  but  it  would  be  most 
unfair  to  convert  a  proof  of  the  lenity  with  which  the  Act  had  been  used  into  a  plea 
for  not  continuing  to  intrust  government  with  its  nowers.  Under  this  bill,  then,  we 
secured  to  the  foreigner  who  sought  an  asylum  in  this  country  an  oblivion  of  the  past. 
We  had  a  riffbt  to  say  to  aliens,  '*  You  shall  not  abuse  the  hospitality  of  these 
realms,  you  shall  not  desecrate  the  sanctuary  you  have  chosen,  by  making  it  the 
scene  of  conspiracies  and  cabals."  For  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unjust,  to 
sufier  thb  country  to  become  the  resort  of  all  those  who  should  be  disposed  to  enter 
into  plots  against  the  peace  of  states  with  which  we  were  in  amity.  If  the  present 
Alien  Act  were  permitted  to  expire,  such,  he  averred  on  the  responsibility  of  a  minis- 
ter, would  be  the  case.  It  was  with  a  view  to  apartictdar  evil  that  he  recommended 
the  measure  in  question.  He  could  assure  the  House  that  in  bringing  it  forward  he 
was  biassed  by  no  partiality  or  prejudice,  and  that  he  founded  it  not  on  any  vague 
surmise.  Still  less  was  he  mfluenced  by  any  suggestions  from  foreign  courts.  No ; 
it  was  as  secretary  for  the  home  department,  and  by  virtue  of  that  office  alone,  that 
he  should  now  submit  to  parliament  the  expediency  of  renewine  those  powers  under 
which  the  admission  of  foreigners  to  this  country  had  been  regumted  since  the  peace. 
With  regard  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  remedial  influence,  he  was  utterhr  at  a 
loss  to  discover  what  there  was  about  it  to  challenge  so  determined  an  opposition  as 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  required  from 
every  foreigner  landing  in  this  country  a  statement  of  his  rank  and  situation  in  life, 
and  in  default  of  such  communication,  imposed  a  penalty  on  the  master  in  whose 
vessel  he  arrived.  The  more  material,  however,  indisputably,  was  that  conferring 
on  the  Crown  a  power  to  direct  by  proclamation,  or  onier  in  council,  any  foreigner 
to  quit  the  kingdom.  In  case  of  disobedience,  he  was  at  first  sulneoted  to  a  small 
penalty,  still  retaining  a  right  of  appealing  to  the  council,  aJRter  which  he  might,  if 
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he  gave  no  satisftctorj  explanation,  be  at  once  rerooTed.  An  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman (Sir  J.  Mackintosh)  had  the  night  before  attempted  to  create  an  unfavoura- 
ble impression  against  this  proceeding,  by  a  reference  to  Magna  Charta.  Just  so  it 
had  been  usnal  to  allude  to  the  policy  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  states  placed  in 
cireamstanees  altogether  different.  Now,  any  individual  who  listened  to  the  learned 
gentleman,  and  did  not  happen  to  be  familiar  with  Magna  Charta,  must  conceive 
that  the  admission  of  foreigners  to  our  shores  was  established  in  it  as  a  ruling  prin- 
ciple, according  to  which  the  right  could  neither  be  limited  nor  withheld.  On  ex- 
amining it,  however,  there  appeared  no  such  variance  between  its  authority  and 
measures  of  a  more  recent  date.  He  found  in  it,  indeed,  but  one  enactment  that  at 
all  respected  strangers;  and  this,  by  the  exception  accompanying  it,  proved  to  be  far 
from  a  general  or  permanent  regulation :  ^^  Omnes  mercatores  habeant  salvum  et 
securum  conduetum,  exire  eC  venire,  ad  emendum  vel  vendendum,"  &c.  But  it  was 
also  provided,  that  in  the  event  of  war,  the  merchants  of  the  country  with  which  we 
had  commenced  hostilities,  should  in  the  first  instance  be  attached,  and  kept  in  cus- 
tody till  it  was  seen  in  what  manner  our  own  merchants  were  treated  by  their  go- 
vernment. It  was  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  enactment  to  which  he  had 
mlluded,  contained  the  phrase  '^  nisi  antea  publico  prohibiti,'*  or  unless  the  king  in 
council  prohibited  them.  As  to  the  conduct  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  pdicy 
subsequently  adopted  by  this  country  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  thie 
periods  of  those  events  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  present.  When  Elizabeth,  in 
another  part  of  her  reign,  was  surrounded  by  different  circumstances,  she,  probably 
recollecting  the  expression  *^  nisi  antea  prohibiti,**  pursued  a  course  wholly  unlike 
what  had  been  so  loudly  commended.  In  the  council -register  of  her  reign  might 
be  seen  copies  of  directions  issued  to  bishops,  to  the  master  of  the  rolls,  and  to  two 
aldermen  of  London,  that  all  foreigners  not  belonging  to  any  church  or  conffreffa- 
tion,  should  be  ordered  presently  to  avoid  the  kingdom.  But  in  order  to  fortify  his 
argument,  he  might  here  allude  to  a  bill  lately  presented  by  a  learned  member  (Mr. 
Scarlett,)  a  gentleman  of  high  reputation  in  the  courts,  and  who  might  be  considered 
as  the  model  of  a  Whig  lawyer.  He  meant  the  allusion  merely  by  way  of  prece- 
dent, not  as  a  reflection  in  any  point  of  view,  though  he  hoped  it  might  serve  as  an 
instance  that  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  whatever  were  their  political  opinions, 
did  not,  when  they  sat  down  seriously  to  remedy  a  gnrievance,  think  of  referring  to 
all  the  ordinances  or  principles  of  Magna  Charta.  The  learned  gentleman  had 
recently  introduced  a  bill  for  the  more  effectual  removal  of  the  poor,  and  this  bill 
enacted  that  a  single  justice  before  whom  a  pauper  should  be  convicted  of  leading  a 
disorderly  life,  might  have  the  power  of  committing  him  to  the  house  of  correction, 
there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  for  a  time  not  yet  specified.  Now,  he  was  far  from 
consuriiw  this  provision ;  but  how  did  it  accord  with  the  well-known  declaration  of 
Magna  Charta—**  Nullus  liber  homo  capiatur  vel  imprisonetur  nisi  per  judicium 
parium  suorum  ?**  It  could  not  be  denied  that  all  power  was  liable  to  some  abuse ;  but 
the  experience  of  seven  years  went  to  show,  that  the  proposed  measure  was  as  little 
likely  as  any  to  produce  it.  Returns  had  been  laid  before  the  House,  showing  that 
the  powers  with  which  it  invested  government  had  been  exercised  but  in  four  in- 
stances, since  the  year  1815.  Doubtless  this  was  not  a  complete  justification ;  but 
it  at  least  afforded  a  presumption,  that  the  continuance  of  those  powers  would  not 
lead  to  any  practical  inconvenience.  If  it  were  said,  that  there  was  no  guarding 
against  the  abuses  of  subordinate  agents,  he  would  undertake  to  assure  the  House, 
that  sabordinate  agents  should  never  exercise  these  powers.  He  did  not  consider 
that  foreigners  were  in  any  real  danger  of  suffering  injustice  by  the  effect  of 
malignant  insinuations  on  the  mind  of  a  secretary  of  state,  nor  had  the  con- 
duct of  Uie  British  government  hitherto  been  such  as  to  afford  an  example  to 
the  detriment  of  our  countrymen  resident  in  foreign  states.  He  pledged  himself, 
on  his  responsibility,  to  a  just  exercise  of  the  powers  in  question.  He  believed 
it  to  be  a  measure  of  lenity  and  moderation.  He  certainly  did  not  undervalue  the 
opposition  it  might  encounter,  but  he  had  rather  submit  to  any  inconvenience 
or  unpopularity,  than  carry  about  with  him  during  the  recess,  the  heart-sicken- 
ing consciousness  that  from  the  dread  of  these,  he  had  been  deterred  from  bringing 
forward  a  measure  which  he  believed  essential  to  our  security.  He  concluded  by 
-moTing,  **  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  eontinue  the  Act  for  esta- 
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UUhing  Regulations  respecting  Aliens  arriTing  in,  or  resident  in  tkis  kingdom  iii 
certain  cases.^^ 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  in  reply,  said,  that  a  learned  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Denman)  had  declared,  that  he  (Mr.  Peel)  was  iiidebted  to  the  other 
side  of  the  House  for  the  candour  and  forbearance  he  had  experienced  at  their  hands. 
Of  any  want  of  candour  and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  those  hon.  gentlemen,  h« 
never  complained.  But,  what  did  the  terms  amount  to,  as  they  were  explained  by 
the  learned  gentleman  ?  Why,  to  this — that  he  was  indebted  to  their  candour  and 
forbearance  for  not  having  attacked  him  for  his  juncti<m  with  his  Miyesty's  govern- 
ment. He  must  tell  that  learned  gentleman,  that  there  was  nothing  he  deprecated 
so  much  as  his  charity ;  that  he  deRed  his  scrutiny ;  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  his 
accusation.  If  that  learned  gentleman  thought  that  he  was  awaiting  his  accusation, 
^^  with  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness,**  he  was  very  much  decdved.  He 
challenged  him  to  bring  forward  the  accusation  which  he  insinuated  he  had  in  his 
pocket,  but  would  not  promulge.  His  motives  in  accepting  office  w«re  as  pure  as 
those  which  had  actuated  the  learned  gentleman*  in  doing  so.  He  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  present  government  ever  since  his  first  appearance  in  public  life. 
He  was  secretary  to  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland — a  post  which  he  quitted  earlier 
than  he  could  have  wished.  As  to  his  subsequent  connexion  with  government,  it 
arose  not  out  of  his  own  solicitation.  Excepting  on  one  great  question,  upon  which 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  with  ministers,  he  had  never  acted  against  them. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  carried  by  189  against  92 ;  minority,  97.  The  bill 
was  then  brought  in,  and  read  a  first  time. 


CONSTABLES  IN  IRELAND. 

June  7,  1822. 

In  the  debate  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Constables 
Bill- 
Ma.  Sbcbbtart  PasL  admitted,  that  it  was  a  defect  in  the  police  of  Ireland,  that 
there  was  not  that  link  of  connexion  between  its  magistracy  and  the  government 
which  existed  in  England,  by  means  of  the  Lords-lieutenant  of  counties.  This  was 
an  evil  to  which  he  should  wish  to  see  a  remedy  applied.  With  respect  to  the  ma* 
gistracy  of  Ireland  generally,  he  had  always  found  it  defective;  and  reform  it  as 
parliament  mi^ht,  it  would  still  CDUtinue  defective,  owing  to  the  great  number  of 
absentee  (Mx>pnetors.  However  active  and  honest  their  agents  might  be,  they  could 
never  adequately  supply  the  places  of  the  great  landed  proprietors.  At  the  same 
time  he  should  not  wish  to  see  the  deficiency  remedied  by  a  general  extension  of  stipen- 
diary magistrates ;  for  he  thought  that  the  appointment  of  stipendiary  magistrates 
in  every  county,  would  degenerate  into  abuse.  Still,  however,  he  held  it  necessary 
that  government  should  have  the  power  of  appointing  such  magistrates  in  certain 
cases ;  for  it  would  be  destructive  of  all  law  to  allow  20  or  SO  miles*  extent  of  coun- 
try to  be  without  a  magistrate,  or,  what  was  the  same  thing,  with  magistrates  who 
did  not  act.  He  would  suggest,  that  the  stipendiary  magbtrate shouldbe  appointed 
only  where  there  was  no  resident  magistrate,  or  where  he  did  not  do  his  duty ;  and 
that  then  it  should  be  on  the  recommendation  of  the  other  magistrates  of  the  county. 
Under  any  other  circumstances,  he  thought  that  the  extension  of  salaried  magis- 
trates would  be  an  eviL — ^As  to  the  g^eneral  state  of  the  police  in  Ireland,  it  was  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  that  the  system  was  so  bad  that  something  should  be  done.  Let 
the  House  look  to  the  present  state  of  Ireland  in  that  respect.  She  had  now,  not  to 
guard  against  any  external  danger,  but  to  protect  the  administration  of  the  law,  to 
support  a  reg^ular  army  of  21,000  men,  besides  4,000  yeomanry  corps  on  permanent 
duty ;  and  notwithstanding  this  force,  they  had  this  extraordinary  fact,  that  in  one 
year  there  had  been  26  murders  committed,  and  only  one  of  the  perpetrators  had 
been  brought  to  justice.  As  to  the  expense,  it  should  not  be  left  out  of  sight,  that, 
by  the  establishment  of  an  effective  police,  the  military  expense  woidd  be  likely  to 
be  very  considerably  reduced.  It  was  agreed  on  ail  hands  that  something  should  be 
done.    Now,  the  question  wa8»  in  whose  hands  should  the  appointment  of  the  stip 
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'pendiary  magistrates  And  constables  be  idaced  ?  It  was  suggested  os  one  side,  that 
they  should  be  assimilated  to  the  same  class  in  this  country.  He  for  one  should  not 
object  to  that,  provided  it  could  be  effectually  done;  but  he  apprehended  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  in  the  commencement  In  England  the  constables  were  not 
paid;  but  it  could  not  be  eipected  that,  at  present,  parties  would  be  induced  to  un- 
dertake, without  salary,  an  arduous  and  unpleasant  office,  such  as  that  of  constaUe 
must  be ;  and  the  less  so,  as  hitherto  the  constables  appointed  bytbe  grand  jury  were 
paid  and  armed  as  those  who  were  appointed  hr  government  There  were  thus  two 
experiments  tried.  Constables  were  appoinled  b^  goTcmment,  and  others  were  ap- 
pointed by  g^rand  juries.  But  there  was  a  vast  diffsrence  in  their  effective  force  m 
fiivonr  of  those  wiiom  government  had  appointed.  He  contended,  that  as  the  power 
of  appointment  by  the  government  had  not  been  abused,  it  was  a  fair  inference,  that  it 
was  not  likely  to  be  abused  in  ftiture.  He  implored  the  House  not  to  reject  the 
measure  in  its  present  stage,  but  to  allow  it  to  go  into  the  committee.  It  was  a  plan 
ibr  aneliermting  the  condition  of  {reland,  with  respect  to  its  police,  which  all  parties 
agreed  reifuired  a  remedy.  Let  it  go  to  a  committee,  and  there  ^y  might  discuss 
k ;  for  it  was  not  a  party  question.  It  was  one  which  arose  from  a  desire  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  country ;  for  before  they  could  with  safety  reduce  the  troops, 
before  they  ooald  give  up  the  operation  of  such  extraordinary  measures  as  the  Peace 
Preservation  BiU,  or  the  Insurrection  Bill,  they  must  have  an  improved  police,  and 
habituate  the  people  of  Ireland  to  that  which  was  the  gpreatest  of  all  national  bless- 
ings— an  equal,  unvarying,  and  impartial  administration  of  justice. 
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JuKB  11,  1822. 

Mr.  Western,  eonsidering  the  resumption  of  Cash  Payments  by  the  Bank  of  Eng^> 
land  to  have  been  a  great  cause  of  the  Ag^oultural  Distress  which  prevailed,  moved 
the  following  Resolution,  with  a  view  to  secure  a  fair  and  reciprocal  remuneration 
for  the  gencaral  industry  of  the  coiuitry : — ^^  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  consi- 
der of  the  effects  produced  by  the  Act  of  59  C^rge  III.,  c.  49,  intituled,  '  An  Act 
to  continue  the  restrictions  contained  in  several  Acts  on  Payments  in  Cash  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  until  the  1st  of  May,  1823,  and  to  provide  Ibr  the  gradual  resump- 
tion of  such  Cash  Payments,  and  to  permit  the  exportation  of  Gold  and  Silver  upon 
the  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  or  the  United  Empire,  and  upon  the 
generad  condition  of  the  different  classes  of  society.*  ** 

Mr.  Huskisson  moved,  by  way  of  amendment,  to  substitute  for  the  hon.  niiember^s 
Resolution,  the  Resolution  :^-'^  That  this  House  wUl  not  alter  the  standard  of  gM 
or  silver,  in  fineneia,  weight,  or  denomination.** 

June  12,  1822. 

The  debate  on  the  resumption  of  Cash  Payments  having  been  adjourned  from  the 
preceding  day,  it  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Bennet ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  even- 

mg»-- 

Mb.  Sbobbtart  Pbbl  said,  that,  as  he  wished  the  discussion  to  be  as  much  limited 

as  was  consbtent  with  the  importance  of  it  in  claiming  the  attention  of  the  House, 
be  promised  to  confine  the  observations  which  he  had  to  offer  within  the  narrowest 
bounds.  To  prove  that  such  was  his  intention,  he  would  at  once  come  to  the  ques- 
tion before  them,  without  entering,  into  those  abstruse  toiHcs  in  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber who  had  just  sat  down  had  indulged,  and  which  were  hardly  fit  to  be  debated  in 
an  assemUy  like  the  present.  For  unless  a  case  of  over-ruling  neoessi^  could  be 
made  out,  Uiat  House  ourht  not  for  a  moment  to  entertain  an  idea  of  again  interfere 
ing  with  the  standard  of  the  country.  It  was  difficult  to  conceive  a  motion  to  which 
more  objections  could  present  theoiselves  than  the  one  which  was  now  before  them. 
The  period  of  the  session  at  whidi  it  was  brought  forward — the  arguments  by  which 
it  baa  been  supported — the  object  contemplated — all  presented  separate  sources  of 
ol)jeeti<ms  to  it  It  was  on  the  12th  of  Jime  that  they  were  called  upon  to  eom- 
meooe  an  inqoiiy  i&to  the  effect  ef  a  bill,  the  operation  of  which  aflEeckd  the  agii* 
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cnltare,  the  manufactures,  and  the  commerce  of  the  empire,  and  consequently  all 
classes  in  the  state.  He  would  ask  the  House  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  enter 
upon  a  more  important  or  more  extended  inquiry ;  and  what  proposition  was  pointed 
to  as  that  at  which  they  must  ultimately  arriye  r  This  was  not  distinctly  made  out ; 
and  nntil  he  came  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  haronet,  the  member  for  Westminster, 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  determine  what  it  was  that  the  committee  was  to  do.  The  hon. 
alderman,  the  member  for  Sudbury,  in  supporting  the  motion,  had  declared  that  be 
coidd  not  concur  in  the  arguments  which  had  been  used  in  its  support.  He  was 
followed  by  another  hon.  member,  who  also  agreeing  with  the  motion,  disapproved 
of  five-sixths  of  the  arguments  which  had  been  advanced  in  its  behalf;  and  to  him 
succeeded  the  hon.  member  for  Portarlington,  who,  proposing  to  vote  for  it,  consi- 
dered the  act  of  1819  as  the  great  safeguard  of  the  country,  which  must  not  on  any 
account  be  disturbed.  Then  came  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Westminster, 
who  told  them,  **•  say  what  you  will,  the  object  of  this  motion  is  the  total  repeal  ot 
the  Act  of  1819.'*  The  object  of  this  motion  was  fairiy  stated  by  the  hon.  baronet, 
and  he  thanked  him  for  his  candour,  to  be  the  total  repeal  of  that  bill,  and  to  esta- 
blish a  new  standard  which  should  lower  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling  to  fourteen 
shillings.  He  called  upon  the  House  to  pause  before  they  agreed  to  a  motion  for 
an  inquiry,  the  object  of  which  was  thus  avowed  to  be,  to  reduce  the  standard  ci 
value  m  this  country  by  one-third.  He  begged  to  ask  what  would  be  the  state  of 
the  agricultural  and  mercantile  interests,  and,  indeed,  of  every  interest  in  the  coun- 
try, during  the  interval  which  must  elapse  between  the  commencement  of  such  an 
inquiry,  and  the  period  at  which  they  might  hope  to  arrive  at  a  termination  of  their 
labours  ?  Good  God !  and  could  the  hon.  member  who  spoke  last  think,  that  by 
supporting  such  a  proposition,  he  was  doing  that  which  was  likely  to  calm  the 
public  mind,  to  establish  a  just  standard  of  value,  and  secure  general  prosperity  ? 
Could  the  hon.  member  for  Callington  anticipate  such  results  irom  a  proposition, 
which  went  to  reduce  our  standard  of  value  from  twenty  to  fourteen  shillings  ?  He 
called  on  the  House  to  look  at  what  would  be  the  immediate  consequences  of  such  a 
measure.  Let  them  vote  that  which  was  proposed  to  them  that  night,  and  to-mor- 
row every  man  of  common  sense  would  be  trying  to  possess  himself  of  every  guinea 
in  the  country,  that,  when  the  committee  had  closed  tlieir  labours,  he  might  be 
ready  to  profit  by  the  new  state  of  things.  What  fluctuations,  what  derangement, 
what  confusion,  would  not  such  a  mea^^ure  cause  ?  And,  at  what  period  was  such  a 
motion  brought  forward?  Was  it  within  a  month  after  that  decision  had  been  come 
to  which  was  now  thought  so  injurious  ?  No.  It  was  after  the  House  had  stood 
pledged  for  seven  or  eight  years  to  favour  the  earliest  return  to  cash  payments,  and 
after  all  the  concerns  of  the  country  had  been,  for  so  long  a  period,  accommodating 
themselves  to  the  change.  In  1814,  the  House  came  to  a  resolution,  tlMt  it  would 
be  desiraMe  that  the  Bank  of  England  should  return  to  cash  payments.  In  1816, 
when  his  right  hon.  friend  brought  in  a  bill  on  the  subject,  the  late  Mr.  Homer 
would  not  consent  to  it,  until  an  express  pledge  was  introduced,  that  the  legislature 
would  see  that  cash  payments  should  be  shortly  resumed,  and  his  proposition  was 
accordingly  adopted ;  but  the  restriction  was  continued,  in  order  to  enable  the  Bank 
to  resunie  cash  payments  with  greater  convenience.  So  that  ever  since  )814,  the 
country  had  been  accommodating  itself  to  this  new  state  of  things ;  and,  after  hav- 
ing accomplished  that  object,  the  House  were  now  told  by  the  hon.  baronet,  that  the 
intent  of  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  was,  to  reduce  the  standard  of  value  from 
20«.  to  14«.  How  was  it  possible  to  examine  and  re- adjust  contracts  upon  that 
principle  ?  With  respect  to  the  public  creditor,  how  was  it  possible  to  re-adjust  the 
contract  P  Supposing  one  of  those  creditors  could  be  found  who  had  advanced  but 
£70,  and  now  receiv^  £100,  he  might  say,  *'*  I  advanced  the  money  in  1797,  1798, 
or  1800,  when  the  currency  was  not  so  ranch  depreciated  as  it  was  afterwards,  but 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  standard  was  then  pledged  to  me.^*  How  would  they 
deal  with  him  ?  How  would  they  deal  inth  individuals  who  had  bought  annuities 
within  the  last  eight  years?  Each  of  them  had  advanced  no  money  to  the  state; 
but  because  he  had  bought  his  annuity,  suppose  at  95,  were  they  now  to  reduce  his 
dividend  ?  K  such  measures  should  be  entertained  in  the  House  of  Commons — ^if 
the  Commons  of  England  could  so  far  degrade  themselves  as  to  sanction  such  a  pro- 
ceeding— there  was  an  end  of  that  public  &itb  which  hitherto,  in  aU  circamttancea 
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of  difficalty,  had  been  the  pride  of  the  coimtry,  and  its  best  support  But,  admit- 
ting  its  fitness,  how  was  it  possible  for  such  a  principle  to  be  acted  upon  ?  Numer- 
ous contracts  had  been  closed  during  the  last  eight  years ;  but  the  closing  of  a  con- 
tract, if  such  a  course  were  taken,  would  be  no  bar  to  its  being  examined,  with  a 
▼lew  to  a  new  arrangement,  as  it  would  be  obviously  unjust  to  deny  a  punctual  man 
who  had  fulfilled  his  engagements,  a  participation  in  those  advantages  which  would 
be  open  to  him  who,  from  not  being  punctual,  had  failed  to  close  his  contract. 

Yet,  strong  as  those  oljections  were,  he  could  conceive  a  case  of  such  distress  as 
would  compel  the  legislature  to  adopt  a  proposition  like  the  present :  and,  could  he 
believe,  with  the  hon.  member  who  spoke  hist,  that  the  country  was  on  the  verge  of 
ruin  through  the  restoration  to  a  metallic  standard ;  or  could  he  believe,  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Essex,  that  the  effect  of  a  change  of  the  currency  was  most  felt 
among  the  industrious  classes,  where  it  had  produced  poverty,  ruin,  beggary,  and 
sloth — if  he  believed,  that  the  change  of  the  currency  had  already  caused  such  disas- 
ters, and  was  about  to  cause  still  greater  disasters,  then  he  would,  though  reluc- 
tantly, acquiesce  in  the  present  motion.    But  he  would  now  state  the  reasons  why 
he  denied  the  allegations  of  those  hon.  members.    Admitting,  as  he  did  with  pain, 
that  great  distress  was  felt,  especially  by  the  agriculturists,  he  was  ready  to  show 
that  the  predictions  of  ruin  were  not  justifiable,  and  to  assert,  that  not  the  measure 
of  1819,  but  the  restoration  of  the  currency,  which  had  begun  much  earlier,  had  not 
been  attended  with  the  injurious  effects  so  confidently  ascribed  to  it.  The  first  sub- 
ject to  which  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  had  referred  was  the  poor-rates.    He  be* 
gan  with  this  topic,  because  he  meant  to  advert  to  several  indications  of  dbtress 
alleged  to  have  been  produced  by  the  change  of  the  currency,  and  to  show  that  the 
use  made  of  them  was  incorrect  and  fallacious.     **  Look  to  the  poor-rates,^'  said  the 
hon.  member  for  Essex ;  ^*  they  were  never  greater  during  the  war  than  now.'*  Now, 
he  would  deny  the  fairness  of  the  comparison  between  a  period  of  peace  and  a  period 
of  war  in  such  a  case.  But  if  there  were  a  general  reduction  of  the  poor-rates  m  one 
year,  as  compared  with  another  year  of  peace,  though  he  would  not  say  that  it  was 
decisive,  yet  he  would  contend  that  it  was  one  of  many  circumstances  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  this  question.  He  would,  therefore,  refer  to  two  years  of  peace ; 
net  to  1817  or  1818,  but  he  would  take  the  years  ending  the  25th  of  March,  1820 
and  1821.     If  1821  were  compared  with  1814,  and  the  difference  imputed  to  the 
change  of  currency,  without  reference  to  the  change  from  war  to  peace,  it  would 
evidently  be  erroneous ;  but  taking  the  two  succeeding  yearn  in  time  of  peace,  it 
would  be  found  that  of  52  counties  in  England,  only  two  had  increased  their  rates— 
they  were  Huntingdon  and  Northumberland.     In  every  other  county  the  rates  were 
less  in  1821  than  they  had  been  in  1820.  In  every  county  in  Wales  great  reductions 
had  taken  place.    He  would  run  over  six  of  them.    In  the  first  the  reductions  ef- 
fected amounted  to  10  per  cent.;  in  the  second,  to  16 ;  in  the  third,  to  9 ;  in  the 
fourth,  to  10 ;  in  the  fifth,  to  10;  and  in  the  sixth,  to  10  per  cent.    In  each  county 
there  had  been  some  reduction ;  in  six  counties  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent.  If,  then, 
any  inference  were  to  be  drawn  from  the  poor-rates,  it  was  not  the  inference  for 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  contended — namely,  that  the  country  was  in  a  state  of 
decay.     The  hon.  member  had  then  called  on  the  House  to  judge  of  this  bill  from 
the  state  of  crime,  and  had  referred  them  to  a  comparison  of  three  years  before  1816, 
with  three  years  after  1816.    It  so  happened,  however,  that  though  the  two  periods 
referred  to  were  before  and  after  the  House  bad  declared  in  fovour  of  restonng  the 
currency,  they  were  marked  by  one  circumstance  which  had  escaped  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman's notice— namely,  that  the  former  three  years  were  vears  of  war,  and  the 
latter  three  years  were  years  of  peace.     Now,  in  all  former  instances  it  was  found 
that  there  was  an  excess  of  crime  in  peace  over  what  occurred  in  war.    Looking  at 
the  capital  convictions  which  had  taken  place  at  Newgate,  firom  1749  to  1755,  in- 
clusive, the  convictions  amounted  to  428.     From  1756  to  1762,  which  were  years 
of  war.  the  conrictions  vrere  about  175.     In  the  years  1760, 1761,  and  1762,  which 
were  years  of  war,  the  number  of  capital  convictions  was  61.   In  the  three  following 
years,  being  vears  of  peace,  the  total  number  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  convic- 
tions which  had  taken  place  during  the  same  period  in  vrar,  as  they  amounted  to  1 24. 
In  the  four  years  which  followed  the  termination  of  the  American  war,  the  convic- 
tions were  544.  The  convictioos  in  the  first  fimr  years  of  the  next  war  were  but  27L 
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These  facts  proved  that  those  circumstances  which  the  hoD.  gentleman  had  con- 
nected, though  co-existent,  did  not  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
eflRMst.  But  he  would  now  proceed  to  take  a  more  important  view  of  this  suliject, 
by  comparing  the  state  of  crime  in  several  succeeding  jears  of  peace.  He  found  that 
io  doing  this,  the  number  sent  to  27  county  jails,  charged  with  capital  offences,  in 
the  years  1820,  1821,  and  1822,  at  the  Lent  assizes,  gave  no  increase  in  the  latter 
years  Among  the  counties  taken  into  this  calculatiou,  Chester,  Cornwall,  Lanca- 
shire, Worcestershire,  Staffordshire,  and  Essex,  were  included,  and  out  of  the  27  there 
was  an  increase  of  crime  in  but  four.  These  were  Buckinghamshire,  Devonshire, 
Northumberland,  and  Essex.  In  those  there  was  an  increase— in  all  the  rest  the 
numbers  were  fewer,  givine  in  the  whole  in  the  year  1822,  as  compared  with  182 1 ,  a 
reduction  of  414.  From  this  he  could  not  draw  the  inf<ureace  that  the  morals  of  the 
country  had  suffered  from  the  bill  of  1819. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  next  adverted  to  the  flourishing  state  of  the  revenue. 
He  did  not  refer  to  the  increase  in  the  different  branches  of  the  revenue  with  the 
natural  exultation  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  but  he  drew  a  fair  inference  from  it 
of  the  eorresponding  increase  of  consumption.  There  had  been  60  Excise  collections 
between  the  year  ending  October,  1820.  and  the  year  ending  October,  1821.  In  ^se 
of  these  collections  there  had  been  a  diminution,  and  in  four  instances  the  diminution 
bad  arisen  from  a  fiiilure  in  the  growth  of  hops ;  in  the  other  55  collections  there 
had  been  a  considerable  increase.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  Excise  prosecutions 
to  whieh  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  had  alluded,  it  appeared  from  the  official  re« 
turns,  that  in  1817  there  had  been  461  nrosecudons ;  in  1818,  378 ;  in  1819,  220 ;  in 
1820,  229 ;  and  in  1821, 186.  There  haa  been  no  increase  of  prosecutions  on  account 
of  the  assessed  tnxes,  and  in  the  last  two  years  the  diminution  of  law  expenses  had 
been  very  considerable.  The  next  consideration  suggested,  was  the  state  of  the  la« 
bourinflf  classes.  Upon  this  most  difficult  of  all  subjects,  whatever  information  had 
been  given  to  him,  he  received  with  much  hesitation.  The  great  value  he  attached 
to  the  change  in  the  currency  was  particularly  on  account  of  the  labouring  classes. 
Ever  since  1810,  the  effiict  of  the  depreciated  currency  was  believed  to  have  been 
partioularly  oppressive  upon  the  labouring  classes;  and  what  had  made  him  anxious 
to  effect  a  permanent  change  in  the  currency  was,  the  good  efibct  which  he  believed 
it  would  have  on  the  lalx>iuring  and  manufacturing  claaies.  And  here  he  would  ad« 
vert  to  a  statement  brought  forward  by  the  hon.  member  who  spoke  last  against  the 
change  in  the  currency.  The  hon.  member  had  read  a  letter,  dated  in  July,  1819, 
from  Manchester,  to  prove  that  the  labouring  classes  were  at  that  time  in  distress. 
But  as  the  act  now  in  question,  had  not  passed  till  the  2nd  of  July  in  that  year,  the 
distresses  of  Manchester  could  not  be  imputed  to  it.  He  held  in  his  hand  mums  of 
the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  classes  in  Bolton,  Rochdale,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
CRasgow,  Huddersfield,  and  Nottingham,  which  he  would  state  t»  the  House.  He 
would  cite  to  the  House  the  various  accounts  which  he  had  received  from  the  ma- 
nufacturing towns ;  and  hon.  ^ntlemen  would  judge  whether  the  situation  of  the 
labouring  classes  were  such  as  had  been  described  by  the  hon.  member  for  Calling- 
ton.  At  Bolton,  the  state  of  aflkirs  was  this : — An  immense  quantity  of  goods  had 
lately  been  manufactured;  the  working  population  was  well  provided  for;  and  the 
profits  of  the  master  manufacturers  were  low.  At  Rochdale,  the  spinners  were  saki 
to  have  plenty  of  employment ;  and  the  working  weavers  never  doing  better.  At 
Manchester,  the  pro^  of  the  master  manufacturers  were  said  to  be  {^mailer  upon 
the  average  than  they  had  been  in  former  years ;  but  from  the  contraction  of  credit, 
and  the  improved  quality  of  the  currency,  the  risk  of  loss  was  also  less ;  speculation 
and  adventure  vrere  less  common ;  consequently  profit,  though  raialWr  than  hereto- 
fore, was  more  secure ;  at  present  there  was  abundant  employ  for  the  working 
daftses.  At  Leeds  more  cloth  was  making  than  had  been  known  for  many  years ;  but 
profits  were  comparatively  low;  the  working  cksses  were  generally  employed ;  their 
nominal  earnings  were  less,  but  their  comforts  greater,  thmi  they  had  l^en  formerly. 
From  Glasgow  the  account  was  equally  favounUde.  At  Hudderafield  the  profits  were 
low,  but  the  whole  population  was  employed;  good  workmen  earned  constantly  horn 
16s.  to  228.  per  week.  At  Nottingham,  all  was  doing  well  but  thesilk  stocking  trade. 
Now,  such  was  the  result  of  his  inquiry  into  Uie  state  of  the  manufketoHng  classes, 
which  he  presented  to  the  House  ^xaedy  as  he  had  received  It.  The  statements  ad- 
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mitted  the  rate  of  profit  to  be  low,  but  it  was  high  enough,  evidently,  to  induce  per- 
sons to  enter  into  trade,  or  the  workmen  would  not  be  rally  provided  with  employ- 
ment.  The  assertion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Callington,  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  he  begged  leave  altogether  to  deny ;  and  the  House,  he  trusted, 
would  see  that  that  statement  bad  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  natural  result  of 
a  return  to  a  metallic  currency  must  be  a  diminution  in  the  profits  of  the  masters, 
and  an  increase  in  those  of  the  men.  The  reverse  had  been  the  effect  of  our  con- 
tinued paper  system ;  the  speculations,  and  in  some  instances  the  gains,  of  the  omis- 
ters  had  risen ;  but  the  workman's  wages  had  been  low,  and  his  comforts  incoosi- 
derable.  Upon  the  whole,  both  parties  would  be  benefited  bv  the  change ;  for  the 
labourer'^s  ccmdition  was  visibly  amended ;  and  the  profits  of  the  employer,  if  less 
sudden,  were  moro  certain. 

But,  while  he  was  presenting  this  view  to  the  House  of  increased  prosperity  among 
the  manufacturing  classes,  he  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  or  to  deny  the 
presmiye  that  existed  upon  other  interests  of  the  community.  He  admitted  the  dis- 
trtssof  the  agrienltural  interest;  but  before  the  House  consented  to  resolutioBs  like 
those  now  proposed,  let  it  be  sure  that  the  distress  had  arisen  out  of  the  return  to 
cash  payments,  and  that  a  repeal  of  the  Cash  Payment  Act  would  remedy  tlie  evil. 
That  tM  resumption  of  cash  payments  had  tended,  in  some  derree,  to  increaae  that 
distress,  he  was  sot  prepared  to  deny ;  but  let  them  see  whether  the  same  state  of 
things  did  not  exist  in  countries  where  the  same  causes  had  not  operated ;  aad  if 
tnch  should  be  found  to  be  the  case,  he  hoped  the  House  would  see  cause  to  doubt 
whether  the  particular  measure  complained  of  had  occasioned  the  agricultural  dis- 
tresa.  In  the  first  place,  to  revert  to  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce :  let  the  House  look  to  a  country  which,  during  the  war,  had  never  departed 
from  a  metallic  currency,  and  then  see  whether  a  fidl  in  prices  had  not  taken  place. 
Let  them  take  Amsterdam,  foriastanoe,  where,  during  the  whole  war,  the  curreney 
had  never  been  altered.  If  they  compared  the  prices  of  1817  and  1818  with  those  of 
the  year  1 822,  a  considerable  reduction  would  appear  in  favour  of  the  latter  period.  In 
1817,  Polish  wheal  had  been  at  from  5 10  to  540  stivers  per  last  That  was  an  extreme 
price ;  but  the  following  years  gave  an  average  of  260  to  290  stivers  per  last ;  while 
,the  price  in  the  year  1822  was  oiJy  from  130  to  200.  In  oats,  rape-seed,  Prussian  Tr% 
and  a  number  of  other  articles  of  agricultural  prodnee,  a  similar  rate  of  reduction 
would  he  fbnnd.  Then  how  stood  the  fact  in  other  quarters?  Were  there  no  complaints 
in  the  Low  Countries  of  agricultural  distress — or  abundance  as  to  produee,  and  di- 
minotioB  as  to  the  means  of  consumption  P  He  would  read  to  the  House  a  petition 
presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  the  Hague,  and  they  would  see  that  it  con- 
tained statements  which  might  absolutely  pass  it  off  for  a  petition  of  British  agri- 
enlturists.  The  petition  complained  that  for  a  lonr  time  past  all  agricukurnl  pro- 
duce, and  property  oooneeted  with  the  produce  of  Sie  land,  butter  alone  excepted, 
had  been  ftdling  in  price;  and  that  at  length  it  had  become  so  low  that  it  would  not 
pay  the  expenses  of  cultivation.  Again,  to  look  at  the  account  of  Mr.  Jacob,  a  gen- 
tleman of  considerable  eminence,  wno  had  travelled  on  the  continent,  and  who  had 
ffiveo  the  benefit  of  his  experience  in  evidence  to  the  House.  Mr.  Jacob  found  in 
Brunswick  and  Saxony  that  the  land  was  generally  morrffaged.  The  Dutch  farmers 
were  all  complaining.  In  France  his  knowledge  extended  only  from  the  frontiers  of 
Oermany  to  Paris ;  but  upon  that  line  of  the  country  he  had  heard  nothine  but 
complaints.  In  those  countries  the  distress  had  accrued  without  the  aid  of  a  re- 
turn to  cash  payments.  Was  it  reasonable,  then,  to  attribute  the  distress  of  this 
country  entirely  to  that  measure  ?  Still,  however,  he  wished  to  be  understood  as  not 
denying  that  the  act  in  question  might  have  had  some  share  in  the  difliculties  which 
had  followed  upon  it.  There  were  two  ways  in  which  such  an  alteration  of  the 
currency  might  nave  operated  upon  the  country:  first,  to  the  extent  of  the  actual 
difl^rence  between  depreciated  paper  and  the  ancient  standard  of  value ;  and  next, 
to  the  extent  of  that  additional  value,  which  a  variety  of  events  might  have  given  to 
money  itself.  The  causes  of  variation  in  the  value  of  money  no  man  could  deter- 
mine; but  if  the  House  once  established  the  fatal  precedent  of  disturbing  existing 
contracts  to  meet  such  variations  in  value,  the  idea  of  a  fixed  standard  for  the  coun- 
try was  at  an  end  for  ever.  Fluctuation  in  the  value  of  money  had  always  occurred, 
and  mwit  continue  to  occur ;  but  fiir  better  would  it  be  to  take  to  the  paper  system 
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again,  than  to  set  the  example  of  reviewing  the  contracts  of  the  country,  on  account 
of  an  alteration  in  the  value  of  its  currency.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  concluded 
hy  expressing  his  decided  opposition  to  the  motion,  and  his  readineffi  to  support  tho 
amendment,  which  was  indeed  a  mere  record  of  the  fact,  that  it  was  not  tho  inten- 
tion of  the  House  to  depart  from  the  present  standard  of  our  currency. 

Several  members  spoke ;  and  after  a  short  reply  from  Mr.  Western,  the  House,  at 
three  in  the  morning,  divided :  for  Mr.  Westem*s  motion,  30 ;  against  it,  194.  Mr. 
Huskisson^s  amendment  was  then  put,  and  agreed  to. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM—NATIONAL  DEBT. 

June  14,  1822. 

In  a  desultory  discussion,  which  arose  out  of  the  presentation,  by  Mr.  Honywood, 
of  a  petition  from  the  county  of  Kent,  complaining  of  agricultural  distress,  and 
praying  for  parliamentary  reform, — 

Mb.  Skcrbtabt  Peel  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  manly  and  becoming  con- 
fession of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell,)  had  done  ten  times  more  towaras  set- 
ting his  party  right  with  the  people  of  England,  than  the  defence  which  had  been 
made  for  them  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  (Mr.  Brougham.)  But,  when  the 
noble  lord  expressed  his  astonishment  how  Mr.  Cobbett  could  have  inlBuenced  toe 
meeting,  he  put  a  query  which  in  fact  he  himself  had  answered.  Mr.  Cobbett  had 
succeeded  in  influencing  the  meeting,  simply  because  he  had  not  been  manfully  re* 
sisted.  What  was  the  charge  against  the  meeting  in  question  ?  Was  it  blamed  for 
having  met  to  petition  parluuncnt  for  retrenchment  ?  No ;  it  was  blamed  for  hav- 
ing proposed  an  unjust  and  iniquitous  measure.  The  more  decided  the  opposition 
of  the  Whig  leaders  to  Mr.  Cobbett's  proposition,  the  g^reater  had  been  their  blame 
that  they  had  not  stood  forward,  and  explained  to  the  men  of  Kent  the  impropriety 
of  the  course  they  were  following.  If  the  being  squeezed  in  a  waggon  were  an  ex- 
cuse for  one  individual,  it  could  not  be  an  excuse  for  all.  After  all,  he  preferred  the 
manly  proposal  for  a  downright  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  debt,  to  the  myste-. 
nous  insinuations  of  the  learned  member  for  Winchelsea ;  nor  could  he  think  that 
that  learned  member  had  much  paUiated  the  iniquity  of  the  present  suggestion,  by 
attempting  to  show  that  parliament  had  sanctioned  measures  stiU  more  iniquitous. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Peel,  in  explanation  said,  he  never  did  deal  in  under- 
hand insinuations.  He  had  adverted  to  propositions  made  in  that  House,  both 
by  the  learned  gentleman,  and  bv  the  hon.  member  for  Shrewsbury,  founded  on  a 
supposed  necessity,  when  the  public  (aith  could  not  be  preserved.  Such  anticipa- 
tions were  calculated  to  produce  that  necessity,  which  never  should  be  contemplated 
in  that  House,  any  more  than  in  private  life  it  should  be  contemplated,  that  a  case 
of  highway  robbery  might  be  justifiable. 


DISTRESS  IN  IRELAND 
June  17,  1822. 

In  a  conversation  which  arose  on  the  distressed  state  of  Ireland,  from  a  scarcity 
of  provisions,  and  from  a  want  of  remunerative  employment  for  the  people, — 

Mr.  Sbcrbtabt  Peel  expressed  his  perfect  agreement  with  a  rignt  hon.  baronet 
(Sir  J.  Newport)  that  this  was  not  a  mere  pecuniary  question.  The  importance  of 
the  subject  lifted  it  above  the  ordinary  rules  of  financial  calculation.  The  question 
was  not,  whether  a  sum  of  money  should  be  advanced  to  Ireland.  The  Irish  go- 
vernment were  endeavouring  to  g^ve  relief  in  every  possible  way — not  with  strict 
regard  to  the  principles  of  political  economy,  for  unhappily  the  case  was  one  tliat 
compelled  them  to  set  all  ordinary  rules  at  defiance.  Engmeers  were  engaged  to 
see  what  works  could  be  commenced,  that  would  afford  occupation  to  the  people ; 
and  £6,000  had  already  been  appropriated,  not  for  any  public  undertaking,  but  in 
order  to  effect  improvements  of  a  local  and  private  nature. 
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TITHES,  AND  THE  CHURCH  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  IRELAND. 

JmtB  19,  1622. 

Mr.  Daly  having,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  and  several  other  mem- 
bers, consented  to  postpone,  until  next  session,  his  promised  motion  on  the  subject 
of  Tithes  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Hume  immediately  rose,  and  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  the  subject  of  Tithes,  and  the  Church  establishment  of  Ireland, 
before  the  House.  Of  hb  intention  on  these  points,  he  had  long  g^ven  notice.  At 
length,  after  a  long  and  minutely  detailed  exposition,  the  hon.  gentleman  moved, 
"  That  this  House  will,  early  in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  tiuce  into  considera- 
tion the  state  of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  and  the  manner  in  which  Tithes 
are  there  collected,  with  a  view  to  make  such  alteration  and  improvement  as  shall, 
under  all  circumstances,  be  necessary/* 

Mr.  Ellice  having  seconded  the  motion.  Sir  J.  Newport,  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate which  ensued,  moved  the  following  amendment : — **  That  with  a  view  to  the 
tranquillity  and  happiness  of  Ireland,  this  House  will,  in  the  early  part  of  next  ses- 
sion, take  the  subject  of  Tithes,  as  affecting  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  into 
its  most  serious  consideration,  with  a  view  of  substituting  for  the  present  precarious 
and  vexatious  mode  of  supporting  the  Established  Church,  a  full  and  liberal  equiva- 
lent, fairly  assessed  and  levied.^' 

Ma.  SEcaiTABT  Pbbl,  who  spoke  later  in  the  evening,  said,  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  present  motion  was  calculated  to  promote  tranquillity  in  Ireland ;  for  if 
parliament  were  to  give  such  a  pledge,  and  sliould  afterwards  be  unable  to  redeem 
it,  the  worst  consequences  might  result  from  the  disappointment  of  the  hopes  which 
it  would  excite.  He  objected  generally  to  the  principle  of  giving  pledges  in  one 
session  as  to  the  course  which  parliament  would  pursue  In  another.  He  had  given 
much  consideration  to  this  subject,  and  he  felt  himself  bound  to  state,  lest  his  opi- 
nions should  be  misconceived,  that  a  commutation  of  tithes  was  liable  to,  he  would 
not  say,  insuperable,  but  to  very  great  objections.  He  protested  against  the  whole 
statement  assumed  in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume.) 
Scraps  of  newspapers,  cases  in  courts  of  law,  and  petitions  presented  to  that  House, 
were  not  authority  to  which  he  was  disposed  to  pay  much  respect.  He  entirdy 
protested  against  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  hon.  member. 

On  a  division,  Sir  J.  Newporfs  amendment  was  negatived  by  72  against  65;  ma- 
jority, 7,  and  the  House  passed  to  the  other  orders  of  the  day. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OP  THE  CROWN.— THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

OXFORD. 
JuHB  24,  1822. 

Mr.  Brougham,  at  the  close  of  a  long  speech,  moved,  as  a  resolution,  *'*'  That  the 
Influence  now  possessed  by  the  Crown  is  unnecessary  for  maintaining  its  constitu- 
tional prerogatives,  destructive  of  the  independence  of  parliament,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  well  government  of  the  realm." 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  followed  in  opposition  to  the  motion,  and  moved, 
'^  That  the  other  orders  of  the  day  be  now  read.** 

Mr.  fiennet  and  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  having  spoken, — 

Mr.  Srcbbta.rt  Pkel  rose  to  rescue  his  constituents  from  an  unjust  imputation. 
The  distinguished  body  which  he  represented  (the  university  of  Oxford)  might,  he 
said,  refer  for  an  answer  to  the  imputation,  to  their  general  conduct.  As  to  the  par- 
ticular facts  mentioned  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  they  did  not  bear  out 
the  specific  charges.  Those  charges,  he  understood,  were  founded  on  the  election 
of  Lord  Grenville,  as  chancellor,  at  a  particular  period ;  and,  on  their  allowing  a 
measure  to  pass  in  silence  in  1817,  which  they  had  protested  against  in  1807.  When 
they  looked  at  the  high  character  of  Lord  Grenville — to  his  attachment  to  our  eccle- 
siastical establishment — to  his  general  line  of  policy — to  his  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  had  marked  the  early  part  of  the  French  war—  when  they  remembered 
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the  station  he  had  held  in  the  university,  as  one  of  her  most  distinguished  scholars, 

and  as  a  memher  on  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  roost  illustrious  of  her  societies 

and  when  they  considered  that  his  opponent  was  Lord  Eldon,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
— the  learned  hody  that  chose  him  stood  sufficiently  vindicated,  hoth  as  to  the  object 
and  the  motives  of  their  choice.  As  to  the  measure  which  they  opposed  in  1807, 
it  was  not  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  passed  in  1817 ;  but  if  it  had  been,  the 
circumstances  were  changed.  The  conscientious  feelings  of  his  late  Majesty  had 
been  against  that  measure;  and  many  of  those  who  now  zealously  advocated  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics,  had,  up  to  the  death  of  the  king,  been  on  that  account  pro- 
fessedly adverse  to  them.  The  feeling  of  the  country,  though  not  changed  as  to  the 
general  question,  had  certainly  been  since  that  time  changed  as  to  the  general 
question. 


THE  PUBLIC  PRESS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

JuKB  2^,  1822. 

Mr.  Abercromby  moved,  **  That  a  Committee  be  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  the  other  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  in  Scotland,  with  relation  to  the  Public  Press,  and  more  especially  to  inquire 
into  the  prosecution  carried  on  against  W.  Borthwick.'* 

[The  speech  of  the  hon.  mover  involved  a  variety  of  details,  implicating  the  con- 
duct of  the  Lord  Advocate  in  a  presumed  connexion  with  certain  newspapers  and 
their  proprietors,  in  Scotland,  in  which  newspapers,  certain  libels  upon  private  in- 
dividuals were  aUeged  to  have  appeared.] 

The  Lord  Advocate  having  entered  into  a  vindication  of  his  conduct, — 

Mb.  Secretart  Peel  said,  that  upon  all  occasions  like  the  present,  when  indi- 
vidual character  and  personal  interests  were  involved,  they  had  secured  to  the  indi- 
vidual the  indulgence  of  the  House,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  strict  justice. 
Upon  such  topics  it  was  generally  usual,  and  it  was  always  wise  to  abstain  from 
topics  which  appealed  to  men's  passions,  and  led  them  from  the  exercise  of  their 
calm  and  sober  judgment.  Upon  the  present  occasion  the  learned  mover,  not  with 
the  intention  of  doing  so  in  all  probability,  had  appealed  to  some  topics  highly  cal- 
culated to  create  an  undue  prejudice  against  his  learned  friend.  One  was  his  allu- 
sion to  the  widow  and  children  of  the  late  Sir  A.  Boswell;  and  another  to  the  death 
of  Mr.  Scott,  an  individual  who  unfortunately  lost  his  life  in  a  similar  manner.  He 
did,  therefore,  think  that  the  learned  gentleman  would  have  better  discharged  his 
duty  by  abstaining  from  the  mention  of  these  circumstances.  Then,  again,  lie  had 
brought  forward  the  language  of  Mr.  Hope  and  Mr.  McNeill,  used  in  a  private  con- 
versation in  a  private  place,  and  vrith.a  private  client.  He  took  this  to  be  a  very  bad 
precedent  to  set ;  and  if  it  had  created  any  prejudice  against  his  learned  friend,  he 
called  upon  the  House  to  discharge  it  altogether  from  their  minds.  Let  the  House 
look  at  the  case  which  it  was  called  upon  to  decide.  A  notice  had  been  given  by 
the  learned  gentleman,  that  he  should  call  the  attention  of  parliament  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Lord  Advocate,  as  connected  with  his  interference  with  the  public  press.  It 
was  three  months  since  that  notice  had  been  given,  and  not  the  sinallest  intimation 
had,  in  the  interim,  been  afforded,  that  the  learned  gentleman  meant  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  conduct  of  any  other  persons.  The  House,  then,  was  bound  to  discuss  the 
case  upon  that  notice ;  and  they  were  asked  to  decide  it  upon  the  single  speech  of 
the  learned  gentleman,  and  the  papers  which  he  had  read  to  the  House.  He  would 
first  allude  to  the  conduct  imputed  to  the  Lord  Advocate  with  respect  to  the  paper 
called  the  Correspondent  The  learned  gentleman  attempted  to  show,  that,  not- 
withstanding all  which  had  passed  with  respect  to  the  Beacon,  the  unfortunate  dis- 
sension to  which  its  conduct  had  given  rise,  and  the  still  more  unfortunate  conflict 
which  ensued,  the  Lord  Advocate  had  persevered  in  introducing  a  fresh  paper,  con- 
ducted upon  the  same  principles  by  which  the  Beacon  had  been  distinguished.  What 
answer  had  the  Lord  Advocate  given  to  that  charge  ?  He  had  declared,  upon  his 
sacred  honour,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  all  transactions  relative  to  the  Corres- 
pondent.   As  to  that  charge,  then,  was  the  Lord  Advocators  answer,  or  was  it  not^ 
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complete  ?  The  next  point  iras  the  charge  connected  with  the  paper  called  the  Sen- 
6neL  If,  after  the  affisLir  of  the  Beacon,  the  Lord  Advocate  had  contributed  to  a 
newspaper  pursuing  the  same  course,  be  might  justly  have  been  charged  with  mis- 
Conduct  for  so  doinff.  But  again,  upon  this  head,  what  was  the  learned  lord's  an- 
swer? He  declared,  upon  his  honour,  that  of  that  paper  he  knew  nothing.  If  the 
House  gave  credit  to  the  learned  lord's  assertion — and  who  was  there  in  the  House 
that  would  deny  him  credit  ? — the  question  was  at  an  end.  The  learned  gentleman, 
in  touching  upon  the  Clydesdale  Journal,  treated  it  as  the  same  with  the  Sentinel, 
but  existing  under  a  different  name.  But  the  House  would  recollect  that  there  had 
been  a  considerable  interval  between  the  failure  of  one  of  these  papers,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  other.  (Cries  of  no,  no.)  At  all  events,  the  Lord  Advocate 
denied  any  connexion  with  the  Sentinel ;  and  let  the  House  look  at  the  nature  of 
his  connexion  with  Borthwick  in  the  Clydesdale  Journal.  Could  it  even  be  pre- 
tended that  that  connexion  had  been  sought  for  by  the  Lord  Advocate  ?  On  the 
contraiy,  Borthwick  had  made  the  first  application ;  and  the  answer  with  which  that 
iq)plication  had  been  met  showed  the  animus  with  which  the  learned  lord  had  con- 
nected himself  with  the  public  press.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  referring  to 
the  libellous  paragraphs  which  had  been  published,  said  that  an  individual,  holding  a 
judicial  situation,  had  been  a  party  to  that  system  of  calumny  and  attack.  The 
learned  gentleman  alluded,  in  fact^  to  Mr.  Alton,  who,  at  the  time  in  question,  was 
sheriff-substitute  of  Lanarkshire;  and  he  remarked  that,  though  a  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  office  of  sheriff-depute,  Mr.  Alton  still  continued  in  his  office.  The 
charge,  as  touching  the  Lord  Advocate,  came  shortly  to  this — ^that  he  had  recom- 
mended the  present  sheriff-depute  to  his  appointment,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
Mr.  Aiton*s  continuance  as  sheriff-substitute.  Now,  certainly,  there  had  been  a 
change  in  the  situation  of  sheriff- depute  of  Lanarkshire.  The  change  had  been  in- 
troduced by  himself  (Mr.  Peel),  at  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioners  of  in- 
quiry in  Scotland ;  and  its  effect  was,  to  make  the  sheriff  a  resident  in  his  countv, 
increasing  his  salary  from  £500  to  £800  a-year.  The  next  step  to  this  change  m 
the  nature  of  the  office,  was  to  find  an  individual  competent  to  fill  it ;  and  he  had 
purposely  delayed  the  appointment  more  than  two  months,  to  give  time  for  the  an 
plication  of  candidates.  At  length,  a  noble  friend  of  his,  the  first  lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, was  about  to  visit  Scotland,  and  he  (Mr.  Peel)  gave  him  a  list  of  the  parties 
applying,  desiring  him  to  consult  the  law  authorities  in  Scotland,  as  to  who  would 
be  the  fittest  to  hold  the  situation.  The  noble  lord  returned  to  him  the  name  of  the 
present  sheriff-depute,  and  that  gentleman  was  nominated.  Such  was  the  history 
of  the  sheriff  depute's  appointment ;  and  it  was  for  the  House  to  judge  whether  the 
Lord  Advocate  had  abused  his  trust.  For  himself,  he  had  never  even  heard  Mr. 
Alton's  name  until  the  pressent  evening.  As  to  the  grand  charge  against  his  learned 
friend,  that  of  his  connexion  with  the  Beacon,  it  was  undoubtedly  true  that  he  had 
become  security  to  the  extent  of  £100  for  that  paper;  that  at  the  time  he  was  Lord 
Advocate,  and  that  the  paper  in  question  had  made  attacks  on  private  character, 
which  be  did  not  stand  there  to  defend  or  to  palliate.  If  it  could  be  made  out  that 
his  learned  friend  had  ^ven  encouragement  to  those  attacks,  he  should  have 
been  the  last  man  to  advocate  his  cause ;  but,  if  he  established  to  his  own  satis- 
faction that  those  attacks  had  been  in  no  way  contemplated  by  his  learned  friend, 
it  was  due  to  justice  that  he  should  endeavour  to  vindicate  him.  The  charge 
was — his  learned  friend  having  lent  his  name  and  influence  to  the  diffusion  of 
private  calumnr  and  slander,  and  he  met  the  charge,  not  by  a  defence  of  calumny, 
but  by  a  denial  of  the  fact.  To  explain  the  reason  of  the  first  connexion  of  the 
Lord  Advocate  with  the  Beacon,  he  referred  to  the  state  of  the  press  in  Scotland, 
and  the  discontent  and  insubordination  to  the  law  which  then  existed.  In 
proof  of  this,  he  referred  to  the  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Renfrew,  to  the  -Secretary  of  State,  in  November,  1819,  which  had 
been  printed  and  laid  before  the  House.  It  described  the  progress  of  union  so- 
cieties, and  the  wide  circulation  of  seditious  publications.  If  his  learned  friend 
in  his  capacity,  not  of  Lord  Advocate,  but  of  Secretary  of  State,  desired  to  apply 
some  antidote ;  if  he  followed  the  advice  which  had  been  so  often  given  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  to  meet  discussion  by  discussion,  to  meet  inflammatory 
publications  by  those  inculcating  obedience  to  the  laws,  was  his  conduct  to  be 
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wondered  at  ?     If  he  had  taken  the  advice  that  had  been  offered ;  if,  without  justi- 
fying private  slander,  he  had  encouraged  legitimate  discussion,  inculcated  constitu- 
tional principles,  and  arrayed  talents  in  support  of  the  laws,  would  any  one  have 
thought  him  fit  to  be  criminated  by  a  vote?     Was  it  the  privilege  of  a  free  press, 
that  talent  should  find  no  support,  but  when  it  was  exerted  against  the  constiturion  ? 
W^hat  were  the  principles  to  which  the  obligation  bound  them  ?    The  bond  recited, 
that  a  newspaper,  called  the  Beacon,  had  just  been  *'  established  on  loyal  and  con- 
stitutional principles."    What  the  paper  was  he  never  knew,  for  he  had  never  seen  a 
number  of  it ;  but  he  was  anxious  to  see  what  the  principles  were  in  the  prospectus. 
The  terms  which  were  there  employed  were  certainly  strong ;  but  there  wa«  nothing* 
to  show  that  it  was  the  intention  to  deal  in  private  slander.     Ho  did  not  say  that, 
when  the  paper  had  deviated  into  that  violation  of  its  principles,  it  would  not  have 
been  prudent  for  his  learned  friend  to  have  given  it  up.     But  if  they  made  every 
man  answerable  for  every  paragraph  which  might  appear  in  a  paper  to  which  he 
might  have  given  his  patronage,  though  it  might  be  exiremum  jus^  it  would  be  at- 
tended in  its  application  with  the  extremest  injustice  to  the  party.    They  had  heard, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  some  high  compliments  paid  to  the  conductors  of 
newspapers.     If  he  (Mr.  P.)  had  chargeid  the  eulogist  with  extravagance,  because 
he  could  adduce  paragraphs  hurting  the  feelings  of  females — ^because  a  paragraph 
had  crept  in,  which  perhaps  the  conductor  himself  would  wish  to  retract — he  should 
have  been  thought  to  have  shown  little  fairness.     The  bond  referred  to  the  principles 
on  which  the  paper  was  to  have  been  conducted,  and  the  prospectus  stated  those 
principles.     The  prospectus  stated  the  necessity  of  an  energetic  defence  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  asserted,  that  ^*  the  evils  of  a  free  press  were  only  to  be  corrected  by  ft 
judicious  use  of  its  energies."    He  vrished  the  publishers  of  the  prospectus  had  ad- 
hered to  it.     [Hear!  from  the  Opposition.]     lie  wished  also  that  justice  should 
be  so  far  done  to  his  learned  friend,  that  he  should  be  supposed,  as  he  did,  to  feel  the 
same  wish.     As  (or  the  attacks  on  private  life  in  the  correspondence  which  had  been 
published,  his  learned  friend  not  only  disclaimed  all  authorship,  but  all  knowledge 
of  those  attacks.     The  hon.  mover  had  inferred  the  participation  of  the  learned  lord 
in  these  attacks — 1st,  because  the  paper  was  regularly  sent  him ;  and  2ndly,  because 
of  the  similarity  of  documents  in  the  paper  to  speeches  of  his  learned  friend.    While 
the  learned  gentleman  was  speaking,  he  had  asked  his  learned  friend,  whether  he 
had  ever  written  in  the  paper?    His  learned  friend  had  answered,  **  I  vow  to  God, 
never  a  word  of  it."    As  to  the  case  of  Borthwick,  he  should  decline  to  enter  into 
it,  as  he  never  knew  that  there  was  an  intention  of  bringing  it  on.     If  they  were 
satisfied  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  as  connected  with  the  press,  he 
asked  in  common  justice  that  they  would  refrain  from  mixing  up  with  it  tne  consi- 
deration of  any  other  case.     If  the  powers  of  the  Lord  Advocate  were  excessive,  let 
them  have  a  distinct  motion  on  the  subject,  but  let  them  not  now  press  it  into  the 
service,  or  eke  out  the  proof  that  an  officer  ought  to  be  censured  by  an  argument  to 
show  that  an  office  ought  to  be  inquired  into.    It  was  not  on  the  anomaly  of  the 
duty  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  or  the  extent  and  asserted  excessiveness  of  his  po^vers, 
that  thb  motion  could  rest ;  and  as  to  the  conduct  of  his  subordinates,  he  (Mr.  P.) 
would  not  say  he  would  refuse  an  inquiry,  but  that  he  thought  it  required  a  distinct 
notice.    Though  the  Lord  Advocate  was  legally  responsible  for  his  deputes,  yet,  in 
point  of  fact,  he  was  400  miles  distant  from  them.     He  doubted  not,  from  the  cha- 
ractcr  of  the  parties,  the  circumstances  alluded  to  would  be  Fatisfactorily  explained ; 
but  there  had  been  no  time  for  explanation.     They  should  recollect,  too,  that  in  a 
few  days  a  claim  was  to  he  tried  against  the  Lord  Advocate  for  £10,C00  damages, 
founded  on  his  conduct  ih  this  very  transaction ;  and  he  could  not  but  think  that  to 
go  into  a  committee,  on  the  assumption  that  he  was  a  proprietor  in  the  Beacon, 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  justice  which  the  House  was  bound  to  administer. 
On  a  division,  Mr.  Abercromby*s  motion  was  negatived  by  120  against  96  ;  ma- 
jority, 25. 
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IRISH  INSURRECTION  BILL. 
July  6,  1822. 

Mr.  Goulbum  having  moved  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  House  to  go  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  of  the 
proposed  re-enactment  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  the  said  re-enactment  to  continue 
iu  force  till  the  Ist  of  August,  1823, 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  proposed  as  an  amenament,  '*  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
Committee,  that  they  do  investigate  the  causes  of  the  present  distressed  state  of  Ire- 
land, virith  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  may  be  calculated  to  restore 
and  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  render  unnecessary  those  provisions 
of  extraordinary  seventy,  which  are  incompatible  with  the  spine  and  practice  of  the 
British  constitution.** 

In  the  course  of  the  debate, — 

Mr.  Sfxhetart  Pbbl  said,  that  in  every  instance  of  conviction  under  the  Insur- 
rection Act,  the  same  consideration  had  been  given,  as  wou^.d  have  been  bestowed 
upon  it  had  it  occurred  under  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  laws.  The  highest 
credit  ^as  due  to  the  Lord-lieutenant,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  uniformly 
exercised  the  prerogative  of  mercy.  He  denied  that  the  conduct  of  the  government 
of  Ireland  had  just&ed  the  gentleman  opposite  in  stating,  that  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  demanded  from  a  lust  of  power.  The  hon.  member  for 
Limerick  objected  to  the  re-enactment  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  because  no  inquiry 
had  been  made  into  the  state  of  Ireland;  but  had  that  House  shown  any  reluctance 
to  inquire  into  the  three  great  subjects  of  Catholic  emancipation,  tithes,  and  educa- 
tion ?  The  minute  attention  which  had  been  given  to  the  subject  of  illicit  distilla- 
tion was  another  proof  that  Irish  affairs  were  not  neglected  in  that  House.  With 
respect  to  the  scarcity  of  food  now  existing  in  that  country,  it  was  a  subject  of  great 
delicacy  and  difficulty,  and  one  in  which  government  could  never  interfere,  before 
great  partial  distress  had  arisen.  Would  it  have  been  wise  in  government  to  pre- 
vent, by  a  premature  interposition,  that  exhibition  of  public  benevolence  which  had 
gone  so  far  to  alleviate  the  existing  distress.  With  regard  to  tithes,  every  pledge 
which  had  been  given  by  his  noble  friend  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  had 
been  fully  redeemed.  The  hon.  and  gallant  member  (Sir  Robert  Wilson)  had 
quoted  a  passage  from  a  French  writer  on  this  subject,  which  he  (Mr.  Peel)  pre- 
ssed himself  wholly  unable  to  understand.  This  vrriter  talked  of  **  uniting  the 
chaunts  and  canticles  of  all  times  with  the  fruits  and  iBowers  of  all  seasons.*'  [A 
laugh.]  The  right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  supporting  the  motion,  and  oy 
protesting  against  any  modification  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  as  calculated  to  produce 
all  the  evils  of  an  unconstitutional  measure  without  any  of  the  advantages  which 
would  arise  from  the  pre<*ent  measure. 

The  House  divided:  for  the  original  motion,  135;  for  Sir  R.  Wilson's  amend- 
ment, 17 ;  majority,  118. 

In  the  committee,  the  House  divided  on  Sir  J.  Newport's  motion  for  limiting  tho 
duration  of  the  bill  to  the  1st  of  May,  instead  of  the  1st  of  August :  ayes,  37 ;  noeS| 
94 ;  migority  against  the  motion,  57. 


THE  ALTERED  STATE  OF  THE  CURRENCY.— DISTRESS  IN 

IRELAND. 

JuLT  10,  1822. 

In  a  debate  on  Mr.  Western's  eighteen  Resolutions,  respecting  the  altered  state 
of  the  currency, — 

Mr.  Sbcrjitart  Feel  asked,  what  reason  there  was  for  the  House  to  revoke  the 
decision  it  had  come  to  not  a  month  ago,  without  one  new  fact  alleged ;  and  begged 
gentlemen  to  consider  the  effect  on  all  commercial  intercourse  of  a  declaration,  that 
all  transactions  since  1797  were  of  doubtful  equity,  and  should  be  revised.  He 
contended,  that  the  distress  in  Ireland  was  in  no  way  attributable  to  the  state  of  the 
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Currency,  bat  to  the  failure  of  the  potatoe  crop,  which  was  the  chief  reliance  of 
populatioD  out  of  proportion  to  the  means  of  employment. 
The  resolutions  were  negatived  without  a  division. 


ADDRESS  ON  THE  KING'S  SPEECH  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE 

SESSION. 
Febbuabt  4,  1823. 

The  Speaker  having  reported  the  Speech  of  the  Lords  Commissioners,  and  read  it 
to  the  House,  Mr.  Childe  moved  an  aiddress  to  his  Miyesty,  which  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Wild  man.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  and  Mr.  Brougham  having  spoken  on  the  occasion, — 

Mb.  Sbcbstart  Pbbl  expressed  his  satisfaction,  that  there  was  such  a  desire  in  the 
House  to  concur  with  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  Speech  from  the  throne,  and 
also  with  the  sentiments  which  it  was  proposed  to  embody  in  the  Address  in  answer 
thereto.  After  complimenting  the  hon.  mover  and  seconder  for  the  ability  they  had 
displayed,  he  proceeded  to  state,  that  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  also 
the  hon.  baronet  who  had  followed  him,  had  confined  their  observations  to  one  point, 
he  thought  he  should  best  consult  the  feelings  of  the  House,  by  postponing  any  re- 
marks which  he  had  to  make  upon  other  matters  to  a  future  opportunity.  There 
had,  however,  been  some  observations  made  of  such  immense  importance,  that  be 
should  be  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty,  if  he  allowed  them  to  pass  entirely  unnoticed. 
The  greater  part  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Wincbelsea,  re- 
lated to  the  policy,  not  of  thb  country,  but  of  the  allied  sovereigns.  With  regard 
to  our  own  conduct,  a  time  would  come  when  a  full  explanation  would  be  given  of 
it;  and  he  was  sanguine  enough  to  hope,  that  that  explanation  would  be  satisfactory 
to  all  parties.  His  majesty  bad  repeated  his  determination  to  adhere  to  the  principles 
which  this  government  had  laid  down,  first  in  1793,  and  subsequently  in  1821,  re- 
specting the  right  of  one  nation  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  another.  He  conceived 
those  principles  to  be,  that  every  state  was  sovereign  and  independent,  and  was  the 
only  judge  of  the  reforms  and  modifications  which  were  necessary  in  its  government; 
that,  whatever  course  it  might  pursue  in  its  internal  concerns,  of  that  course  it  was 
the  sole  and  only  judge;  and  that  every  other  doctrine  was  as  subversive  of  national 
independence,  as  the  attempt  of  one  individual  to  force  upon  another  any  specific 
li  ne  of  conduct  would  be  subversive  of  individual  independence.  The  rights  of  states, 
however,  like  those  of  individuals,  were  subject  to  the  interference  of  other  states,  if 
the  exercise  of  them  tended  to  the  general  iigury.  That  injury,  however,  ought  not 
to  be  of  an  imaginary  or  speculative  kind — it  ought  to  be  of  a  nature  clear  to  the 
feelings  and  palpable  to  the  sight  of  every  man;  and  of  the  necessity  of  making  such 
an  interference,  each  state,  for  the  reasons  he  had  before  mentioned,  ought  to  be  the 
chief  judge.  With  regard  to  the  afikirs  of  Spain,  he  could  only  observe,  that  as  far  as  we 
were  concerned,  there  was  nothing  in  her  present  institutions  that  could  warrant  our 
interference  vrith  them.  He  trusted,  however,  that  Spain  would  admit  some  changes 
in  what  was  called  the  Spanish  constiitution;  because  he  believed  that  such  changes 
would  tend  to  the  advancement  of  her  best  interests,  and  the  promotion  of  her  best 
rights.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  it  was  not  onlv  an  act  of  justice,  but  also  an  act  of 
duty,  for  one  friendly  state  to  represent  to  another,,  the  expediency  of  such  changes; 
but,  in  makine  that  statement,  ne  by  no  means  intended  to  say,  that  the  grounds 
statod  by  the  lung  of  France  for  interfering  in  the  afikirs  of  Spain  were  such  as 
warranted  his  interference;  on  the  contrary,  he  meant  to  say,  that  he  thought  them 
not  adequate.  It  was  clear,  that  those  who  opposed  the  principle  on  whidi  he  in- 
terfered, could  not  approve  of  the  mode  of  his  interference.  Still  he  thought,  that 
the  House  ought  to  cherish  the  hope  of  peace;  for  no  man  could  doubt  what  the  real 
interest  of  England  was  under  the  present  circumstances.  If  he  spoke  with  reserve 
of  the  line  of  policy  which  England  was  likely  to  follow,  it  was  because  he  still  in- 
dulged a  hope  that  p«ace  would  be  preserved;  and  if  it  were  not,  he  still  thought  that 
every  man  would  be  satisfied  that  every  effort,  consistent  with  the  independence  of  the 
country,  would  be  made  for  its  preservation.  In  the  speech  of  the  king  of  France, 
war  was  not  state4  to  be  certain.    The  expression  was,  *^  if  war  be  inevitable.**  The 
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lion,  and  learned  gentleman  said,  that  the  condition  attached  to  that  '*  (^"  rendered 
it  so;  for  it  was  **  unless  Ferdinand  VII.  be  free  to  give  his  people  institutions.** 
Now,  it  appeared  to  him,  that  two  meanings  might  be  attributed  to  those  expressions; 
and  it  was  only  fair  to  give  France  the  benefit  of  them.    They  might  mean  that  no 
institutions  would  be  considered  legitimate,  unless  they  were  derivml  from  a  king  in 
the  full  possession  of  absolute  power,  at  liberty  to  give,  and  absolutely  giving  them, 
with  his  own  free  will,  to  the  mass  of  hb  subjects.     Now,  if  this  were  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  they  contained  doctrines  to  which  no  Englishman  could  ag^ree,  even 
for  a  moment.    Personal  freedom,  freedom  from  restraint,  was  absolutely  necessaiy 
on  the  part  of  the  monarch.     Whatever  construction  the  terms  of  the  speech  of  the 
.king  of  France  might  bear,  he  (Mr.  P.)  was  anxious  that  it  should  not  be  miscon- 
strued. As  an  Englishman,  be  should  undoubtedly  say,  that  the  king  of  France  had  no 
sufficient  authority  to  interfere:  as  a  Spaniard,  lie  should  of  course  contend  the  same; 
but,  if  he  were  a  Frenchman,  he  could  not  at  all  tell  in  what  view  the  question  might 
present  itself.  He  did  not  lay  it  down,  that  the  principle  adopted  by  France  warranted 
her  interference  as  a  foreign  power,  in  the  internal  affairs  oi  Spain  as  an  independent 
kin^om.  Great  Britain  was,  therefore,  no  party  to  any  proceedings,  direct  or  indirect, 
at  Verona,  that  had  this  object.     He  was  confident,  that  the  House  would  excuse  him 
from  entering  into  further  details,  both  on  account  of  the  absence  of  his  right  hon. 
friend,  who  presided  over  this  department  of  the  afiairs  of  the  state ;  and  because,  while^ 
as  he  had  before  sud,  there  was  a  chance  of  maintaining  peace — while  there  was  a  hope 
that  the  irritation  unfortunately  subsisting  mig^ht  be  sllayed — he  should  repent,  to  the 
la^st  moment  of  hid  life,  if  he  dropped  a  single  word  by  which  that  chance  could  be 
lessened.     The  rooted  conviction  of  his  mind  was,  that  it  was  the  policy  of  Europe 
that  peace,  gaieral  peace,  should  be  preserved.  After  the  devastation  of  the  late  thirty 
years*  war,  subjects  and  sovereigns  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of  directing  their  at- 
tention to  internal  afiairs.     A  war  must  now  be  injurious  to  Europe  at  large;  but  cs* 
pecially  to  this  country.     Our  great  object  ought  to  be,  at  such  a  moment,  to  main- 
tain a  strict  neutrality.     Undoubtedly,  it  was  not  for  Great  Britain  to  rejoice  in  the 
deterioration  of  other  states.     On  the  contrary,  instead  of  viewing  the  growing  pro- 
sperity of  neighbouring  kingpdoms  with  jealousy  or  alarm,  she  had  opened  her  eyes  to  a 
more  liberal  and  just  doctrine:  she  found  that  her  interests  were  not  incompatible 
with  theirs,  and  that  their  increasing  consumption  gave  to  her  an  increasing  demand. 
The  most  dignified  position  she  could  assume  was  that  of  a  mediator,  not  between 
contending  (for  they  were  not  yet  contending),  but  between  angry  parties.     The 
highest  duty  she  could  discharge  was,  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  to  prevent  tfa« 
commencement  of  a  new  war,  the  termination  of  which  no  man  could  foresee.     He 
could  not  avoid  expressing  his  regret,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  in  the 
heat  of  argument,  had  been  betrayed  into  the  use  of  too  strong  expressions  with  re- 
spect to  powers  the  allies  of  this  country.     As  our  allies,  we  might  protest  against 
any  principle  of  their  policy ;  but  in  stating  our  feelings  regarding  their  personal 
character,  caution  ought  to  be  observed,  and  certainly  opinions  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed which  he  believed  were  without  foundation.     It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  those  whom  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  arraigned  with  such  sarcastic 
severity,  had  joined  with  us  by  a  common  efibrt,  to  repel  a  common  danger.    When, 
too,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  spoke  of  that  **  great  and  resplendent  character" 
Buonaparte,  he  confessed  he  had  heard  him  with  regret.     Let  him  remember  the 
exertions  we  had  made  with  our  allies  against  the  atrocious  violence  of  that  individual. 
When  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  speaking  of  Spain — when  he  was  repro- 
bating so  strongly  the  interference  of  foreign  powers — it  was  strange  indeed  that  he 
should  call  that  man  "  a  great  and  resplendent  character"  who,  with  regard  to  Spain, 
had  notoriously  been  guilty  of  the  basest  duplicity.     Had  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  forgotten,  while  attempting  to  fasten  on  our  allies  all  the  crimes  to  which 
he  had  adverted  that  the  individual  he  had  so  pan^yrized  had  been  guilty  of  every 
one  of  them?     Hod  he  forgotten  that  he  had  broken  all  promises,  disregarded  all 
treaties,  murdered  princes,  and  subjected  independent  states  to  the  most  unjust  op- 
pression?    Above  all,  had  he  forgotten  that  this  *^  g^at  and  resplendent  character" 
had  borne  a  most  ferocious  enmity  towards  this  country,  which  had  ultimately  been 
the  cause  of  his  downfid  ?    The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  whole 
object  of  the  congress  of  Verona  was  to  take  into  consideration  the  afiairs  of  Spain. 
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He  begged  leave  to  remind  bim,  that  other  great  qaestions  bad  also  occupied  its  at* 
tention, — ^the  affairs  of  Italy,  the  slave  trade,  and  the  subsisting  relations  between 
Russia  and  Turkey.  The  recent  conduct  of  Russia  towards  Turkey  proved  the  in> 
justice  of  the  accusation  respecting  the  spirit  of  aggression  by  which  she  was  ani* 
mated.  Nothing  could  now  be  more  manifest  than  that  the  policy  of  Russia  of  late 
had  been  marked  by  the  g^reatest  forbearance,  and  a  desire  rather  to  avoid  than  to 
promote  war.  With  respect  to  the  interference  of  Austria  in  the  afiairs  of  Italy,  a 
stipulation  had  been  entered  into  for  the  vidthdrawing  of  her  troops.  In  his 
opinion,  the  step  taken  by  Austria,  in  the  first  instance,  was  clearly  justifiable. 
But,  whether  it  were  or  were  not,  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  both  in  the 
cases  of  Naples  and  Spain,  had  been  perfectly  consistent.  Her  conduct  had 
been  regulated,  in  both  instances,  by  the  same  principle.  She  had  left  it  to  Austria 
to  determine  on  the  propriety  of  interposition  on  the  grounds  she  had  assigned;  and 
at  least  she  had  shown,  that  her  object  was  what  sne  had  stated — not  territorial 
aggrandizement,  but  to  prevent  danger  to  her  own  dominions.  One  purpose  of  the 
congress  was  to  decide  the  time  when  the  troops  of  Austria  should  be  removed. — 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  directed  but  little  of  his  attention  to  the  internal 
afi^urs  of  this  kingdom  ;^  no  doubt  reserving  himself  for  some  future  occasion,  when 
he  would  observe  upon  them  more  at  large.  The  House  must  have  heard  with  the 
utmost  satisfaction,  both  that  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  estimates,  for  the 
service  of  the  year,  and  that  hb  majesty  would  be  enabled,  consistently  with  the 
maintenance  of  public  credit,  to  recommend  a  further  and  a  larger  remission  of  tax* 
ation.  Although,  perhaps,  rather  irregular,  he  would  now  give  notice,  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  after  his  return  as  a  member,  to  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  entering  into  a  general  exposition  of  the  financial  state  of 
the  country,  in  order  to  explain  to  the  House  those  details  of  reduction  and  remission 
of  taxation,  which  he  was  satbfied  would  meet  with  the  warmest  approbation.  It 
might  not  be  anticipating  too  much  to  add,  that  a  considerable  part  would  apply  to 
a  diminution  of  the  assessed  taxes.  He  agreed,  that  it  was  most  desirable  to  afford 
relief  to  the  agricultural  interest;  but  he  did  not  concur  in  the  notion,  that  that  relief 
could  be  affonded  by  a  remission  of  taxation.  To  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  interests,  he  looked  for  the  most  material  improve* 
ment.  When  so  much  new  activity  had  been  given  to  commerce— when  such  an 
increase  had  taken  place  in  the  manufacturing  districts — it  was  impossible  that  ere 
long  agriculture  should  not  feel  the  benefit  of  the  change,  and  in  the  end  recover  from 
its  depression.  As  it  was  the  wish  of  the  House  to  come  to  a  vote,  he  should  abstain 
from  further  explanations,  trusting  that  perfect  unanimity  would  prevail. 
After  several  other  members  had  spoken,  the  address  was  ag^reed  to,  nem.  eon. 


LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL'S  MOTION  RESPECTING  THE  RIGHT  OF 

VOTING. 

FfiBBUABT20,  1823. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved,  ^*  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
and  report  to  the  House,  the  right  of  Voting,  at  present  exercised,  and  the  number 
of  persons  entitled  to  vote,  in  every  City  and  Borough  of  England  and  Wales,  send- 
ing members  to  parliament.** 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  objected,  on  various  grounds,  to  the  motion,  and  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Abercromby  in  its  support. 

Ma.  Sechbtabt  Peel  then  said,  he  thought  that  none  of  the  objections  of  his 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Canning)  had  been  removed.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
^Mr.  Abercromby)  had  said,  that  these  obj«^tions  were  visionary,  inapplicable,  and 
founded  on  exaggeration;  but  this  he  would  deny.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
bad  begun  by  throwing  aside  the  general  objection  to  the  motion,  and  saying,  that 
the  noble  mover  was  the  judge  of  what  information  was  best  for  his  purpose;  but, 
would  anv  one  say,  that  information  which  was  to  be  afforded  by  that  House,  should 
be  framed  to  answer  the  private  purposes  of  any  member?  If  the  object  of  the  noble 
lord  were  obtained,  it  might  be  productive  of  the  most  serious  consequences.    The 
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object  was  to  expose  the  deformity  of  the  boroughs;  but  if  the  ooble  lord  meaot,  in 
hti  phin  of  reform,  to  retain  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  these  boroughs,  he  would  ask 
if  the  exposure  were  prudent?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  denied,  that 
any  part  of  the  noble  mover^s  object  was  to  expose  the  charters  of  the  towns.  Why, 
then,  could  not  the  information  in  that  case  be  procured  without  the  intervention  of  a 
committee?  Did  he  not  propose  to  follow  this  up  by  a  power  in  the  committee  to  ex- 
amine persons,  papers,  and  records?  How  was  it  possible  to  limit  a  question  which 
was  in  its  nature  so  sweeping?  Why,  under  a  committee  possessing  such  ample 
powers,  might  not  the  charters  be  produced  and  exposed  ?  1  he  charters  of  private 
persons  were  exposed  only  in  cases  of  litigation,  and  those  of  the  boroughs  should 
be  so  only  in  cases  of  disputed  election.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
said,  that  there  was  a  precedent,  in  the  case  of  the  Scottish  county  representation; 
but  in  that  case  there  was  no  di£Bculty,  and  nothing  to  disclose.  The  whole  of 
the  Toters  were  enrolled  in  the  list  of  freeholders;  and  the  information  which  had 
been  obtained  with  regard  to  them,  was  not  obtained  through  the  medium  of 
a  committee.  In  the  appointment  of  this  committee,  therefore,  there  must  be 
some  ulterior  object — some  other  end  in  yiew.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  why  had 
the  noble  lord  neyer  thought  of  the  committee  till  the  present  session?  The 
House  ought  to  pause,  and  consider,  that  the  granting  of  this  motion  would  prejudice 
the  question  of  parliamentary  reform.  When  that  question  came  to  be  discussed,  he 
was  anxious  to  meet  it  fairly;  but  he  was  unwilling  that  it  should  be  carried  by  a  side- 
wind. If  it  were  carried,  the  country  would  consider  that  the  House  was  com- 
mitted; and  for  that,  as  well  as  for  the  other  reasons  to  which  he  had  adverted,  he 
would  oppose  it.  Had  it  been  merely  the  information  that  had  been  required  he  wou^d 
not  have  objected  to  it;  but  he  would  oppose  the  committee. 

Lord  J.  Russell  said,  that  if  the  gentlemen  opposite  would  agree  to  afford  the  re- 
turns for  which  he  had  moved,  he  would  gpve  up  the  committee. 

Mr.  Peel  could  not  pledge  himself  as  to  the  opinion  he  would  give  upon  any  mo- 
tion which  was  not  before  the  House ;  but  he  would  meet  it  on  its  own  merits  when 
it  was  brought  forward. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  128  against  90;  majority,  38. 


AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS— SURREY  PETITION— THE 

CURRENCY. 
Fbbbuabt  26,  1823. 

Mr.  Denison  presented  a  petition  from  the  Freeholders  of  the  County  of  Surrey. 
The  petition  complained  of  the  weight  of  taxes  and  of  tithes;  of  the  expensiveness  of 
government  in  all  its  departments — its  diplomacies,  its  armies,  its  colonies,  and  in 
the  collection  of  its  revenue.  It  recommended  reform  in  parliament,  general  retrench- 
ment, repeal  of  the  malt-tax,  and  of  the  house  and  window  tax.  There  was  one  point, 
however,  which  the  petition  did  not  touch,  but  upon  which  it  might  with  great  pro- 
priety have  dwelt,  and  that  was  upon  the  tampering  with  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try, first  in  1797,  and  again  in  1819.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  those  changes  of  cur- 
rency had  produced  more  mischief  to  the  nation  than  any  other  cause  whatever.  It 
would  have  been  incalculably  better  to  have  at  once  reduced  the  standard,  than  to 
have  adopted  the  course  which  was  now  working  so  much  mischief. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  ensued  Mb.  Secbetart  Peel  said,  he  did  not  rise 
to  discuss  the  question  of  the  currency,  for  he  deprecated  all  incidental  debate  upon 
the  subject,  more  especially  as  a  notice  of  motion  had  been  given,  which  would  bring 
the  whole  question  under  the  consideration  of  the  House;  but,  if  he  remained  al- 
together silent,  he  might  be  supposed  to  acquiesce  in  statements,  the  validity  of  which 
he  could  never  admit.  How  was  it  possible  to  suppose  that,  after  the  long  derange- 
ment which  had  taken  place  in  the  currency,  its  value  could  be  restored  by  the  bill 
of  1819,  without  partial  pressure  and  inconvenience?  It  was  no  solid  objection  to 
this  measure,  that  such  pressure  was  proved  to  exist.  It  was  a  consequence  that 
could  not  be  avoided.  Before  1819.  as  far  as  the  fundholder  was  concerned,  a  great 
part  of  the  debt  was  contracted  in  a  depreciated  currency;  but  it  should  not  be  for- 
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gotten,  that  there  was  a  distinct  enactment  to  the  effect,  that  on  the  arrival  of  peace 
the  currency  should  be  restored .  Different  views  of  policy  might  be  fairly  cntertaine i 
at  different  periods;  but  surely  at  all  times,  and  at  all  periods,  equity  and  justice 
were  the  same.  What  was  just  in  1811,  was  just  in  1819,  even  though  the  pressure 
in  the  latter  year  were  greater  than  in  the  former.  What  was  the  resolution  proposed 
to  the  House  in  1811,  by  Mr.  Homer?  why,  that  payment  in  cash  should  be  renewed 
by  the  Bank,  not  within  six  months  after  the  ratification  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace, 
but  within  two  years  from  that  present  time.  When  it  was  found  necessary  to  en- 
act, that  the  payment  of  promissory  notes  in  cash  should  be  suspended,  it  was  not  in 
contemplation  of  those  who  passed  the  Act  that  any  change  should  take  place  in 
the  value  of  promissory  notes ;  and  that  was  what  the  House  declared  in  its  resolution 
of  181 1.  At  the  present  period,  then,  would  it  be  just,  to  make  any  deduction  from 
what  we  were  bound  to  pay  the  public  creditor,  on  account  of  a  change  of  value? 
Such  was  not  the  intention  of  parliament  when  it  contempUted  a  return  to  cash 
payments  on  the  event  of  peace.  For  himself,  he  maintained  every  opinion  on  the 
subject  which  he  had  advanced  in  1819.  He  still  deprecated  a  partial  discussion, 
but  he  appe^ed  to  the  internal  state  of  the  country  now  and  in  1819,  as  an  evidence 
in  support  of  his  opinions. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


THE  CHURCH  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  IRELAND. 

Mabcu  4,  1823. 

Mr.  Hume,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved  the  following  Resolutions : — 

1.  **  That  the  property  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  at  present  in  the  possession  of  the 
bishops,  the  deans,  and  chapters  of  Ireland,  is  public  property,  under  the  control  and  at 
the  disposal  of  the  legislature,  for  the  support  of  religion,  and  for  such  other  purposes 
as  parliament  in  its  wisdom  may  deem  beneficial  to  the  community ;  due  attention 
being  paid  to  the  rights  of  every  person  now  enjoying  any  part  of  that  property. 

2.  ^'  That  it  is  expedient  to  inquire  whether  the  present  Church  Establishment  of 
Ireland  be  not  more  than  commensurate  to  the  services  to  be  performed,  both  as  re- 
gards the  number  of  persons  employed,  and  the  incomes  they  receive ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  a  reduction  of  the  same  shall  not  take  place,  with  due  regard  to  all  existing 
interests. 

3.  "  That  the  peace  and  best  interests  of  Ireland  would  be  promoted  by  a  com- 
mutation of  all  tithes,  on  such  principles  as  shall  be  considered  just  and  equitable  to 
the  present  possessors,  whether  lay  or  clerical. 

4.  '^  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  in  what  way  the  objects 
stated  in  these  resolutions  can  be  best  carried  into  effect.^* 

Ma.  Sbcrstabt  Pkel,  following  Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Knight  of  Kerry,  in 
the  debate,  said,  he  thought  the  hon.  gentleman  might  have  deferred  till  the  day 
after  to-morrow  offering  an  opinion  as  to  the  measure  to  be  brought  forward  by  hit 
right  hon.  friend.  Thus  much  confidence  he  considered  due  to  the  Irish  government, 
who,  it  had  been  admitted,  had  selected  for  high  ofiices  those  only  who  were  recom- 
mended by  their  fitness  to  fill  them.  Credit,  therefore,  might  have  been  given  them  for 
a  disposition  to  reform  abuses  which  had  been  shown  to  prevail.  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  stated,  that  the  Protestant  population  had  been  withdrawn  from  a  considerable 
dbtrict,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  the  Protestant  church.  He  begged  to  read 
what  had  led  to  the  Protestant  population  referred  to  being  so  withdraN>n.  He  then 
read  a  statement  from  the  Lord  Primate,  which  set  forth,  that  the  livings  in  the^e 
parishes  were  so  low,  that  no  clergyman  could  be  found  to  accept  of  them,  a  factious 
vote  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  having  reduced  the  vicars  to  want,  and  made  it 
necessary  to  unite  several  vicarages  into  one  benefice.  In  a  case  where  several  of  these 
had  been  thus  united,  the  total  income  arising  from  them  did  not  exceed  £200 ;  and  in 
other  cases  the  amount  produced  under  similar  circumstances  was  not  more  than  £100 
a-year.  The  vote  alluded  to  had  passed  in  the  year  1 735,  und  its  object  wa!<  to  u iscour- 
age  the  growth  of  popery.  Such  an  effect  was  not  likely  to  be  produced  by  that  reso- 
lution ;  and  nothing  oouJd  be  more  unjust  in  itself.  But  he  had  not  risen  to  reply  to  the 
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fattt  speaker,  but  to  thehon.  gentleman  who  had  brought  forward  the  present  motion. 
Thecjuesdon  was  not  now,  whetherabusee  should  be  inquired  into  whid^  were  adnutted 
to  exist.  This  was  not  sought;  for  he  considered  the  greatest  enemy  to  inquiry  was 
that  man  who  brought  forward  a  proposition  founded  on  such  principles  as  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  adopted  and  avowed  that  night.  If  the  proposition  before  the  house 
were  adopted,  it  would  afi^t  not  merely  the  Irish  church,  but  the  Englbh  church 
also — it  was  an  attack  upon  both.  And  what  was  the  situation  of  the  church  with 
respect  to  that  House  P  He  should  beg  the  house  to  recollect,  that  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment (with  the  policy  of  which  he  did  not  find  fault),  the  clergy  were  prevented 
from  having  a  voice  in  that  House ;  that  the  ancient  assemblies  through  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  deliver  their  opinions  (the  convocation)  had  &llen  into  disuse ; 
and  that  it  therefore  was  but  just  that  peculiar  caution  should  be  used  in  attacking 
the  rights  of  men  who  had  not  organs  through  which  to  defend  themselves.  It  was 
iKot,  however,  on  this  g^iuid  that  he  resisted  the  motion ;  but  because  he  felt  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  stand  against  doctrines  which  tended  equally  to  slavery  and  spolia- 
tion. Was  it  possible  tha^  it  could  be  maintained  by  a  Whig — by  the  hon.  member, 
who  wenteven  beyond  a  Whig  in  popular  opinions — that  the  privilege  of  ooraplaiz»t  was 
to  be  withhdd  from  the  clergy  ?  Was  he  to  tell  the  clergy  that  they  bad  no  right  to  ex- 
press their  opinion  on  the  subjects  in  which  they  were  especially  intere^rted  ?  If  a  bishop 
met  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  commutation  of  tithes  (not 
that  they  would  not  pay  the  most  implicit  obedience  to  the  determination  of  parlia- 
ment, but  merely  to  declare  that  they  did  not  consider  that  the  proposed  measure 
would  benefit  the  church),  the  hon.  mover  told  them,  that  they  were  to  be  reearded 
as  the  o£Bcers  of  a  mutinous  battalion,  who  met  the  officers  of  a  brother  battahon.  to 
protest  against  the  reduction  of  the  army.  If  any  man  had  maintained  on  his  (Mr. 
Peel's)  side  of  the  House,  that  the  petitioners,  in  behalf  of  an  existing  right  of  pro- 
perty, ought  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  scune  light  as  soldiers  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
the  Mutiny  Act,  he  would  be  justly  met  with  general  indignation.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  asked  them,  what  was  the  church  of  England  ?  He  had  told  them  that 
there  were  various  opinions,  not  as  to  its  constitution,  but  as  to  the  very  meaning  of 
the  term.  If,  as  the  hon.  mover  had  supposed,  they  were  on  the  eve  of  voting  that 
Quakerism  should  be  the  established  religion  of  the  state,  he  did  not  know  what  his 
notions  might  be  as  to  the  church  of  England ;  but  so  long  as  the  Protestant  re- 
formed religion  was  the  religion  of  this  country,  he  should  be  at  no  loss  to  state  what 
be  conceiv^  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  term,  **•  church  of  England."  It  was  no  ob- 
scure or  novel  expression :  it  was  employed  in  one  of  the  most  solemn  Acts  by  which 
the  liberties  of  the  country  were  claimed  and  defined ;  and  our  ancestors  did  not  think 
it  inconsistent  with  their  own  freedom  to  maintain  that  of  the  church  of  England. 
In  the  first  page  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Statute-book,  in  Magna 
Charta,  it  was  expressly  declared — *''  Quod  Anglicana  ecdesia  libra  sit,  et  habeat 
jura  sua  Integra  et  libertates  suas  illsBsas.*'  At  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  when 
the  coronation  oath  was  established,  it  was  not  thought  inconsistent  with  the  rights 
of  the  subject,  to  require  from  the  Crown,  in  the  presence  of  an  archbishop  or 
bishop,  a  positive  and  solemn  engagement  to  maintain  the  Protestant  reformed  reli- 
gion, and  to  preserve  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  the  rights  and  liberties  to  which  they 
were  entitled.  He  denied  the  position,  therefore,  that  the  church  of  England  meant 
no  more  than  a  eongreg:ation  of  Quakers,  or  any  other  sect  vahmtarily  associated ; 
and  he  refused  to  accompany  the  hon.  gentleman  one  step  in  his  inquiry,  because  he 
had  not  explained  the  principles  on  which  he  intended  to  proceed.  His  sophistry 
oonld  not  impose  upon  any  member  who  had  sat  only  a  week  in  the  House.  He 
could  not  deceive  the  weakest  man.  by  asserting  that  his  object  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  primate,  who  said  that  the  church  of  Ireland  had  been  much  misunderstood. 
The  hon.  member's  first  resolution  was  enough  to  show  what  his  real  purpose 
was.  It  declared,  that  **  the  property  of  the  church  of  Ireland  at  present  in  posses- 
sion of  the  bishops,  deans,  &c.,  of  Ireland  *'  (as  if  they  were  mere  and  absolute  in- 
truders), ^^  is  public  property,  under  the  control  and  at  the  dispa<al  of  the  legis- 
lature, for  the  support  of  religion,  and  for  such  other  purposes"  (perhaps  for  de- 
fraying the  deficiencies  in  the  civil  list,  or  for  paying  off  the  national  debt)  '*  as  par- 
liament, in  its  wisdom,  may  deem  beneficial."  Before  parliament  entered  upon  an 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  church,  they  were  to  affirm,  that  the  property  ot 
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the  church  was  applicable  to  any  other  purposes  than  the  maintenance  of  reKgion. 
It  was  a  vain  and  useless  discussion  to  inquire  into  the  competence  of  parliament, 
nor  should  he  be  inclined  to  deny  it ;  but,  of  this  he  was  sure,  that  on  any  princi- 
ples on  which  parliament  could  wisely  act,  they  could  not  interfere  with  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church— that  they  could  not  touch  it  without  weakening  the  confidence 
m  private  property.  He  should  not  refer  to  the  origin  or  antiquity  of  the  church  of 
Ireland;  but,  when  the  hon.  member  talked  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Act  of  Union 
as  the  reason  why  he  did  not  abolish  episcopacy  altogether,  he  would  ask,  whether 
the  hon.  member  could  prove  it  consistent  with  the  Act  of  Union  to  reduce  them  to 
four  bishops,  and  one  archbishop  ?  The  church  of  Ireland  was  a  part  of  the  United 
church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  in  the  Act  of  Union,  every  bishop  and  arch- 
bishop was  enumerated,  and  the  rotation  in  which  they  were  to  take  their  places  in 
parliament  settled.  For  the  reasons  he  had  given,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  al- 
together the  entertaining  of  the  proposition  now  recommended  to  the  adoption  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Denman  having  spoken,  Mb.  Pbel  rose  to  explain.  He  said,  he  thought  it 
but  fair  to  state,  that  he  had  never,  in  any  debate  on  the  Catholic  question,  urged 
the  coronation  oath  against  the  concessions  demanded.  Such  an  argument  he  had 
never  used ;  nor  would  he  ever  use  one,  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  avow  and 
maintain. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  the  first  resolution  was  pat  and  negatived.  On  the 
second  resolution,  the  House  divided :  ayes,  62 ;  noes,  167.  The  third  and  fourth 
resolutions  were  negatived  virithout  a  division. 


ORANGE  SOCIETIES  IN  IRELAND 
March  5,  1823. 

Mr.  Abercromby,  at  the  close  of  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  moved — *^  Thas 
an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  humbly  to  represent  to  his  mi^esty, 
that  his  faithful  Commons,  deeply  deploring  the  existence  of  those  dissensions  by 
which  Ireland  has  been  for  so  great  a  length  of  time  agitated  and  convulsed,  and 
which,  among  other  evils,  have  led  to  the  formation  of  societies  founded  on  exclusive 
and  unconstitutional  principles,  beg  leave  to  assure  his  migesty  of  their  cordial  and 
zealous  concurrence  in  all  measures  necessary  for  sustaining  and  enforcing  the  laws, 
for  giving  to  the  people  the  full  benefits  of  the  constitution,  and  for  aiding  his  ma- 
jesty *s  paternal  solicitude  for  the  establishment  of  concord  and  union  in  Ireland." 

Mr.  Goulbum,  strongly  deprecating  the  motion,  as  calculated  to  induce  the  prema- 
ture discussion  of  another  subject  that  was  likely  to  come  before  the  House,  moved 
the  previous  question. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate, — 

Mr.  Sbcbetabt  Peel  said,  the  House  would  be  sensible  of  the  anxiety  he  felt  on 
addressing  them  upon  the  present  occasion.  It  was  most  desirable,  that  a  quesdon 
involving  so  many  important  considerations  should  be  treated  with  candour,  fairness, 
openness,  and  impartiality,  and,  in  whatever  other  places  faction  might  exist,  that 
it  should  not  be  found  in  that  House.  Although  he  was  ^uite  prepared  to  oppose 
the  motion,  yet  he  should  be  sorry  to  proceed  in  his  opposition,  without  an  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  and  of  guarding  himself  against  mis- 
construction. His  object  in  the  address  he  was  about  to  make,  would  be  to  promote 
peace.  He  wanted  no  triumph  for  any  party,  but  to  prevent  either  from  triumphing 
over  the  other.  If,  however,  by  succeeding  in  his  opposition,  he  should  be  thought 
the  advocate  of  faction,  he  would  deprecate  success  as  a  serious  evil.  In  deUvenng 
bis  present  sentiments,  there  was  a  necessity  for  him  to  refer  to  his  former  opinions. 
In  1814,  when  the  right  hon.  member  for  Waterford  moved  for  copies  of  all  the 
correspondence  which  had  passed  between  Orange  societies,  and  himself  as  secretary 
of  Ireland,  together  with  his  answers,  he  (Mr.  P.)  seconded  that  motion,  and  the 
return  was,  that  there  was  no  such  correspondence.  During  the  whole  of  his  official 
duties  in  Ireland,  he  had  never  once  recognised  any  Orange  society.  In  1814  he 
bad  received  an  address  from  the  very  respectable  grand  jury  of  Fermanagh,  thank- 
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ing  him  for  the  protection  he  had  afforded  to  certain  Orangemen.     In  his  answer, 
he  stated  that,  having  seen  a  petition  presented  to  parliament  against  Orange  so- 
cieties and  Orangemen,  containing  many  exaggerationSf  and  some  charges  which  he 
knew  to  be  anfounded,  he  had  not  thought  it  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  defend 
the  individuals  thus  falsely  accused.    In  defending  those  persons,  he  had  borne  wil- 
ling testimony  to  their  past  services,  and  to  their  general  loyalty,  and  he  confidently 
hoped,  that  they  would  give  the  best  farther  proof  of  their  good  feeling,  by  avoid- 
ing every  act  of  an  irritating  tendency.    He  concluded  by  declaring,  that  he  had 
never  approved  of  any  political  confederation  whatever.     The  right  hon.  gentleman 
then  read  three  other  documents.    The  first  of  these  was  a  letter  from  himself,  dated 
February,  1822,  in  answer  to  a  communication  which  he  had  received,  touching  the 
institution  of  Orange  lodges  in  England :  the  communication  being  accompani^  by 
the  opinions  of  eminent  counsel,  affirming  the  legality  of  societies  so  instituted. 
The  purport  of  the  letter  was,  that  he  did  not  approve  of  the  institution  of  Orange 
societies  in  England,  or  think  that  any  good  was  likely  to  result  from  their  proceed- 
ings.   The  second  document  was  a  letter,  dated  July  3,  1813,  addressed,  as  a  circu- 
lar, to  the  brigade  majors  of  yeomanry  corps  in  Ireland.     It  stated,  that  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  being  desirous  to  prevent  animosity  and  rancour  between  the  different 
parties  of  the  countnr,  desired  that  the  yeomen  might  not  be  allowed  to  assemble  on 
the  12  th  of  July,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  military  exercise.    The  third  letter,  dated 
in  1814,  referred  to  the  letter  of  the  3d  of  July,  1813,  enforced  the  observance  of  its 
contents,  and  added  a  strong  recommendation,  that  the  playing  of  party  tunes  should 
be  avoided.     These  letters  sufficiently  showed  what  his  sentiments  with  regard  to 
party  associations  had  been.     He  had  every  disposition  to  effect  the  object  of  the 
present  motion ;  but,  under  the  laws  as  they  stood,  he  saw  no  means  of  doing  it.  Aa 
tar  as  the  yeomanry  of  Ireland,  who  were  said  to  be  chiefly  Orangemen,  were  con- 
cerned, government  saw  its  way ;  but,  as  regarded  the  mass  of  the  Irish  population, 
how  did  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  propose  to  get  his  measure  carried  into 
effect  ?    For  instance,  the  procession  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  the  Bovne,  with  the 
flags  and  the  party  music — a  proceeding  which  was  one  of  great  imtation  to  the 
Catholics — how  was  that  procession  to  be  got  rid  of?    Did  the  hon.  mover  mean  to 
introduce  a  law  which  should  at  once  suppress  all  processions,  or  all  associations  for 
political  purposes  P    Could  such  a  law,  consistently  with  the  freedom  of  the  country, 
be  proposed  ?   He  was  most  sincere  in  his  wish,  that  the  objectionable  courses  should 
be  checked ;  but  he  did  not  see  how  any  good  would  be  produced  by  the  direct  in- 
terference of  the  legislature.    He  cautioned  the  House  against  engaging  in  any  de- 
claration which  would  tead  uselessly  to  offend  the  feelings  of  a  large  and  high-spirited 
and  loyal  portion  of  the  community.    He  was  far  from  wishing  in  any  way  to  en- 
courage the  hostility  of  parties.    Combinations  bound  by  secret  oaths  must  always 
be  objects  of  suspicion.     He  was  aware  that  confederacies  for  leg^  purposes,  main- 
tained by  perfectly  legal  measures,  might,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  degenerate. 
But  he  did  not  believe  that  the  object  of  these  Orange  associations  were  any  other 
than  those  which  had  been  always  professed.     He  could  not  confuund  their  princi- 

Eles  with  a  love  of  injustice,  persecution,  and  disloyalty.  As  to  the  condition  of  the 
iw,  that  might  be  a  reasonable  subject  for  consideration.  A  difference  existed  at 
present  between  the  law  of  England  and  that  of  Ireland,  with  respect  to  secret  oatlis. 
In  Ireland  it  was  necessary  to  prove  the  nature  of  the  oath,  and  the  manner  of  tak- 
ing it,  in  order  to  conviction.  There  certainly  should  be  no  difference  between  the 
laws  of  the  two  countries,  upon  a  subject  of  that  solemn  nature ;  and,  as  far  as  the 
assimilating  of  the  law  went,  a  measure  of  that  kind  should  have  his  full  approbation. 
He  assented  entirely  to  the  proposition,  that  the  law  should,  if  possible,  be  so  framed 
that  secret  oaths  should  cease  entirely.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  should  be 
compelled  to  offer  his  decided  opposition  to  a  motion  of  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
friend  (Mr  Plunkett),  for  extending  what  were  termed  constitutional  rights  to  the 
Roman  Catholics ;  but,  while  a  sense  of  duty  compeUed  him  to  that  course,  he  was 
free  to  express  his  earnest  hope,  that  all  party  associations,  whether  legal  or  not, 
might  cease.  He  thought  he  nad  given  proofs  that  he  was  ready  to  go  as  far  as  any 
one — further  than  the  existing  law  did  go—to  arrive  at  that  end.  He  wished  flrst 
to  be  assured  as  to  the  means.  If  he  were  a  gentleman  of  Ireland,  he  would  use  all 
the  influence  of  his  station  to  induce  the  Orangemen  to  desist  from  any  of  those 
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practices  which  were  considered  so  objectionable  by  their  Catholic  country  men.  Ho 
might  appeal  to  them  on  grounds  of  policy;  but  he  would  choose  higher  grounds.  On 
motives  of  policy,  he  would  say  to  them,  *'  You  are  a  small  party,  and  it  cannot  be 
wise  to  irritate  a  body  of  men  so  greatly  superior  in  point  of  numbers.**    But  he 
would  appeal  tu  better  feelings :  he  would  say  to  them,  **  These  processions,  toasts, 
and  other  manifestations  of  your  opinion,  cannot  be  supposed  by  any  moderate  man 
to  be  contrary  to  law;  but  they  are  of  no  use ;  they  gi^e  offence  to  many  who  have 
not  deserved  injury;  they  wound  tlie  feelings  of  many  respectable  persons;  you 
ought,  therefore,  to  dispense  with  them,  however  harmless  they  may  be  in  the  view 
of  the  law.*'   On  the  other  hand,  he  would  advise  the  Roman  Catholics  not  to  be  ex- 
treme in  marking  what  might  be  done  amiss,  nor  too  prone  to  construe  every  act  of 
political  exultation  into  an  insult  directed  against  themselves.     It  was  utterly  im- 
possible that  all  those  events,  the  recollection  of  which  was  a  source  of  pride  and 
satisfaction  to  every  individual  who  felt  himself  politically  identified  with  them, 
should  at  once  be  buried  in  oblivion.    The  Catholics  themselves  must  admit,  that 
the  commemoration  of  such  events  by  the  Protestants  did  not  necessarily  imply  in- 
sult to  them.    Let  the  Catholics  look  back  to  the  events  of  the  year  1688,  and  say 
whether  there  did  not  exist  some  common  causes  of  exultation.    He  would  take  the 
instance  of  the  celebrated  siege  of  Londonderry ;  and  he  would  ask  any  impartial 
Catholics  whether,  as  Irishmen,  they  did  not  exult  in  that,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
signal  instances  of  the  courage  of  their  countrymen  ?    It  was  not  to  be  inferred  that 
because  the  Protestant  rejoiced,  he  necessarily  intended  any  insult  to  the  Catholic. 
For  the  same  reason,  therefore,  that  he   advised  the  Protestant  to  abstain  from 
causes  of  irritation,  he  would  advise  the  Catholic  not  to  misconstrue  the  com- 
memoration of  events  by  the  Protestants  into  an  insult  directed  against  themselves. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  had  intimated,  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  would  be  ready  to  withdraw  his  motion,  if  he  could  only  have  an  intimation, 
that  his  M^jestv*s  government  were  ready  with  any  measure  upon  the  subject. 
Upon  that  head  lie  could  give  the  hon.  gentleman  no  direct  assurance.     But  in  No- 
vember last,  a  communication  had  been  made  by  the  Lord-lieutenant,  to  show  thi^ 
some  measure  for  putting  down  secret  associations  had  become  necessary.     Subse- 
quent events  had  not  lessened  that  necessity.     A  proposition  arising  out  of  that 
communication  was  now  before  the  government.     But  he  would  resist  the  motion 
on  other  grounds.    It  was  proposed,  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, praying  that  he  would  direct  means  to  be  taken  for  putting  down  societies 
assembled  under  "  exclusive  and  unconstitutional  principles.**    Was  there  ever  an 
instance  of  parliament  proceeding  to  such  a  vote,  without  having  the  matter  in  evi- 
dence before  them  ?    Addresses  of  this  kind  were  of  themselves  deserving  of  parti- 
cular attention  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view.    He  trusted  that  he  might  have 
credit  with  the  House  for  holding  no  latent  objections  to  the  motion  which  he  was 
reluctant  to  avow.     But  let  them  consider  weU.     Here  was  an  address  proposed  to 
the  Crown.     For  what  ?    To  reform  the  existing,  or  to  create  a  new  law  ?    If  it 
were  to  enforce  the  existing  law,  a  general  declaration  against  political  societies  was 
unwise ;  it  might  be  disregarded ;  it  might  be  taken  as  an  insult,  and  it  could  have 
no  possible  e£ct  in  alleviating  existing  irritation.    There  was  no  proof  that  the 
proceedings  in  question  were  illegal ;  but,  admitting  them  to  be  illegal,  and  conse- 
quently that  it  would  be  possible  to  prosecute,  would  it  be  wise  to  institute  a  prose- 
cution, backed  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?    Would  it  be  fair  to  send 
the  parties  to  trial  with  all  the  prejudice  of  such  a  resolution  against  them  ?    If  tiie 
object  were  to  introduce  a  new  law,  was  it  not  a  very  unusual  course  for  the  House 
to  assure  the  Crown  of  its  readiness  to  assent  to  a  new  law,  if  it  should  be  proposed  ? 
It  belonged  to  that  House  to  originate  laws,  and  not  to  present  addresses,  informing 
the  Crown  that  it  would  be  willing  to  assent  to  a  new  law.     On  these  general  prin- 
ciples, the  motion  might  be  fairly  objected  to.    In  one  part  of  the  resolution  it  was 
stated,  that  the  House  would  consent  to  give  to  the  people  of  Ireland  the  full  benefit 
of  the  constitution.     It  was  impossible  to  say  what  efl^ect  the  passing  of  such  a  re- 
solution might  have  on  the  people  of  Ireland      What  was  meant  by  the  full  benefit 
of  the  constitution  ?    No  phrase  was  more  commonly  used  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Catholic  question ;  and  such  a  resolution  might  therefore  be  supposed  to  pledge  that 
House  to  a  full  concession  of  the  Catholic  claims.   The  hon.  gentleman  might  argue, 
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that  the  full  benefit  of  the  constitution  could  not  be  enjoyed  without  such  conces- 
sion ;  but  he  (Mr.  P.),  who  did  not  concur  in  that  opinion,  must  pause  before  he 
gavehis  assent  to  such  a  resolution.     He  should  strongly  advise  the  House  not  to 
agree  to  any  declaration.     He  did  not  object  to  a  law,  denouncing  party  associations 
as  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  especially  under  the  present  circumstances  of  Ireland. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  Orange  associations  had  the  audacity  to  issue 
addresses  to  the  people,  to  deliver  opinions  on  public  affairs,  and  to  assume  a  co-or- 
dinate power  with  the  government  itself.    Now,  he  could  point  out  some  clubs  and 
associations  in  which,  perhaps,  a  little  more  discretion  was  exercised ;  but  which, 
with  respect  to  all  those  charges,  would  be  found  quite  as  fully  committed.     The 
Orangemen  might  cite  a  very  formidable  precedent  in  a  society  which  existed  before 
them,  and  which  in  all  respects,  except  the  article  of  secret  oaths — (Hear,  from  the 
opposition  benches) — and  for  that  article  of  secret  oaths,  the  law  was  now  about  to 
provide— gave  them  the  example  for  most  of  those  proceedings  of  which  they  were 
now  accused.    Declarations  against  general  bodies  were  seldom  useful.     He  would 
remind  the  Hoose  of  Mr.  Fox's  remanc,  relative  to  some  affiurs  which  were  passing 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  about  the  year  1795  or  1796,  when  principles  were  supposed 
to  exist  in  that  quarter  much  more  alarming  than  any  ascribed  to  the  Orangemen. 
'*  I  object,*'  said  Mr.  Fox,  ^^  to  all  general  condemnations  of  the  people;  but  I  object 
particularly  to  those  now  made  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  nortn  of  Ireland.     You 
may  tell  me  that  thev  are  men  of  the  old  leaven.    I  say,  too,  that  they  are  men  of 
the  old  leaven ;  but  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  it  was  the  leaven  with  which,  in 
the  reigns  of  Charies  II.  and  James  II.,  the  constitution  was  kneaded."    Such  was 
the  language  of  Mr.  Fox,  with  regard  to  the  populltion  of  die  north  of  Ireland ;  and 
if  the  principles  of  the  Orangemen  of  the  present  day  were  denounced  and  stigma* 
tized  b^  that  House,  such  a  measure  would  have  the  effMst  of  impressing  them  with 
the  belief  that  their  former  services  were  forgotten  :  they  might  render  a  sullen  obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  but  party  spirit  and  party  animosity  would  only  be  exasperated. 
Nor  was  the  conduct  of  the  Orange  societies,  in  publishing  declarations  of  their  po- 
litical opinions,  without  precedent.    The  Orangemen  might  refer  to  societies  which 
existed  before  the  Union ;  more  especially  to  tne  declaration  of  the  Whig  Club  in 
Ireland,  in  1789.     This  Whig  Club  published  a  declaration,  in  which  they  avowed 
that  they  would  endeavour,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  to  maintain  a  parliament  in  the 
realm,  exclusively  invested  with  parliamentary  rights.     This,  therefore,  was  an  as- 
sociation established  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  resisting  a  legislative  union.     On 
these  general  grounds,  he  should  oppose  the  resolution.  In  objecting  to  it,  he  trusted 
that  he  could  not  be  fairly  chaiigea  vnth  endeavouring  to  procure  a  triumph  for  any 
party.     One  word  more.     A  determination  had  been  made  by  the  government  of 
Ireland,  to  prevent  the  dressing  of  the  statue  of  Ring  William.  As  soon  as  such  in- 
tention was  made  known  to  the  government  here,  he  had  lost  no  time  in  assuring 
his  Excellency  of  the  entire  concurrence  of  ministers  therein.     J£  the  motion  were 
not  withdrawn,  he  trusted  that  the  House  would  give  it  a  most  decided  negative. 
Mr.  Abercromby  having  replied,  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 


MESSAGE  RESPECTING  THE  KING'S  PROPERTY. 

March  6,  1828. 
Ms.  Sbcbetakt  Peel  presented  the  following  message  from  the  King : — 

George  R. 

"  His  Mfyesty  being  informed  that  doubts  have  arisen  touching  the  powers  vested 
in  his  M^esty  to  dispose  of  any  real,  copyhold,  or  leasehold  property  to  which  his 
Majesty  was  entitled  before  and  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  Crown,  and  also 
concerning  the  powers  of  his  Majesty's  successors  to  dispose  of  the  real,  copyhold,  or 
leasehold  property  to  which  they  at  the  time  of  their  accession  to  the  Crown  may  be 
entitled,  his  Majesty  recommends  to  his  faithful  Commons  to  take  this  subject  into 
their  consideration,  and  to  make  such  provision  respecting  the  same  as  may  appear 
to  them  to  be  proper.    G.  R." 
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Mabco,  7,  1823. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  King's  Message, — 
Mr.  Secret  abt  Peel  said,  he  should  propose  that  the  chairman  shoudd  ask  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  concerning  the  disposition  of  certain  property  belonging  to 
his  Majesty.  By  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne,  and  several  other  Acts,  the  power  of 
the  Crown  to  alienate  real  property  vras  restricted.  In  1 799  another  Act  was  passed, 
which  removed  those  restrictions,  as  respected  real  property  that  might  be  considered 
as  the  private  property  of  his  Majesty.  That  Act  took  away  such  restrictions  as  re- 
garded all  real  property  purchased  out  of  the  privy  purse,  all  real  property  purchased 
with  any  moneys  not  appropriated  to  the  public  service,  or  with  moneys  received  by 
the  Crown  from  any  person  or  persons  whatever,  excepting  only  its  predecessors. 
That  was,  the  Act  did  not  apply  to  any  bequests  received  by  the  Crown^ure  corona; 
but  it  applied  only  to  that  which  might  be  considered  as  mere  private  property  be- 
longing to  the  king,  whether  purchased  out  of  the  privy  purse,  or  given  by  private 
individuals.  Now,  it  was  quite  clear,  that  there  was  an  omission  in  this  last  Act; 
for  it  made  no  provision  for  that  which  might  be  the  private  property  of  the  king, 
at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  It  only  enabled  bis  Majesty,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  to  dispose  of  their  private  property  as  kings ;  of  that  which  they  possessed, 
being  kings ;  but  not  of  that  which  they  possessed  as  subjects,  before  their  accession. 
At  present  there  was  this  strange  anomaly  in  the  law — that  the  sovereign  was  treated 
as  a  subject,  with  respect  to  private  property  acquired  by  him  as  king ;  and  as  a  king, 
in  regard  to  private  property  acquired  by  him  as  a  subject.  The  object  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  was,  to  provide  that  his  Majesty  and  his  successors  might  dispose  of  the  pri- 
vate property  that  the  king  might  acquire  before  becoming  king ;  that  he  might  dis- 
pose of  it  in  the  same  way  as  if  he  acquired  it  after  becoming  king.  With  respect  to 
personal  property,  that  did  not  at  all  affect  the  present  question.  The  bill  had  no 
other  object  in  view;  and  he  thought  every  one  would  see  the  justice  of  making 
such  a  provision. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  what  was  the  nature  of  the  distinction  meant  to  be 
taken  between  property  possessed  by  the  king  as  king,  and  property  possessed  by 
him  as  private  propertv  acquired  as  a  subject  ? 

Mr.  Peel  replied,  that  what  property  the  king  held  from  his  late  migesty,  was 
held  jure  corona.  The  bill  would  not  apply  to  that,  but  only  to  the  private  property 
which  the  king  possessed  at  the  time  of  his  accession. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


MUTINY  BILL— FLOGGING  IN  THE  ARMY. 

March  18,  1823. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Mutiny  BiU,  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  adverted  to  the  atrocious  and  unmanly  system  of  flogging,  which  was  still  kept 
up  in  the  army,  and  which  he  had  hoped  the  government  would,  ere  this,  have  seen 
the  propriety  of  taking  some  means  to  abolish, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  rose  rather  to  deprecate  discussion,  than  to  reply  to  any- 
thing which  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  baronet.  The  admission  of  the  hon.  baronet 
himself  justified  this  course ;  because,  if  it  were  not  proper  without  due  notice,  to 
bring  on  a  motion  for  the  abolition  of  military  flogging,  still  less  was  it  prudent, 
without  regular  notice,  to  discuss  that  subject  to  which  the  latter  portion  of  the  hon. 
baronet*s  speech  had  applied.  His  right  hon.  friend,  sliortly  after  the  recesa,  would 
be  prepared,  if  matters  remained  in  their  present  position,  to  lay  a  full  statement  be- 
fore the  House.  He  could  have  wbhed  tnat  the  non.  baronet  had  waited,  before  he 
made  his  charge,  to  hear  what  case  the  government  could  make  out.  For  his  own 
part,  he  was  free  to  confess,  that  he  differed  entirely  from  the  honourable  baronet  io 
principle  upon  the  subject ;  and  he  believed  that  the  country  would  hear,  with  al- 
most universal  satbfaction,  that,  perfectly  consbtent  with  the  maintenance  of  her 
honour  and  interests,  there  was  nothing  at  present  in  her  foreign  relations  which  in- 
duced government  to  think  that  her  tranquillity  would  be  disturbed. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed 
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ARMY  EXTRAORDINARIES.— SIR  THOMAS  MAITLAND. 

March  24,  1823. 

Id  the  debate  on  the  Army  Extraordinaries,  Mr.  Hume  haTing  reviyed  certain 
charges  against  the  conduct  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  the  Grovemor  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  that  of  the  €rOYernor  of  Upper  Canada,  those  gentlemen  were  defended 
by  Mr.  Wilmot ;  after  which, — 

Mb  Sbcrbtart  Peel  observed,  that  no  part  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen  (Mr.  Uume)  had  surprised  him  more  than  his  protest  against  sweeping  and 
general  accusations.  When  the  hon.  member  brought  forward  charges  against  absent 
individuals,  he  must  be  prepared  to  hear  those  charges  repelled  with  warmth.  He  could 
not  conceive  a  situation  more  delicate  than  that  of  an  officer,  in  the  discharge  of  ar- 
duous and  painful  duties,  liable  to  such  attacks  and  charges  as  the  hon.  member  had 
thought  proper  to  make.  He  considered  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Wilmot)  to  be  quite 
justined  in  the  warmth  he  had  expressed  at  the  charges  yaguely  brought  forward 
against  Sir  T.  Maitland.  For  what  were  those  chaiges  ?  Why,  such  as,  if  true, 
must  cause  the  dismissal  of  that  gallant  officer.  He  had  been  called  a  scourge  and 
a  tyrant,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  British  name.  Was  it  fair  that  such  attacks  should 
be  made  upon  a  question  like  that  now  before  the  House,  and  without  even  giving 
the  accused  or  his  friends  the  advantage  of  a  notice  ?  On  such  an  occasion,  hS 
hon.  friend  had  been  imperiously  called  upon  to  vindicate  Sir  T.  Maitland.  Having 
for  two  years  filled  the  office  now  so  worthily  occupied  by  his  hon.  friend,  be  begged 
to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  character  of  Sir  T.  Maitland.  Never  had  there  liv^  a 
man  actuated  by  a  more  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  honour  of  the  British  name 


THE  IRISH  LINEN  TRADE. 
March  24,  1823. 

The  Warehousing  Bill  having  been  re-committed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wallace, 
Mr.  Qrattan  objeeteid  to  the  warehousing  of  foreign  linens,  without  the  payment  of 
a  transit  duty,  as  injurious  to  the  staple  trade  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Wallace  expressed 
his  willingness  to  allow  time  for  the  manufacturers  of  Ireland  to  forward  hither  their 
grounds  of  opposition  to  the  bill, — 

Mr.  Srcrbtart  Feel  observed,  that  the  Question  of  the  linen  trade  of  Ireland 
appeared  to  him  to  proceed  on  a  distinct  and  peculiar  principle,  and  could  not  be 
considered  with  reference  to  the  general  principle  by  which  the  commeroe  of  this 
country  was  regulated.  The  point  to  be  looked  to  was,  how  the  liuen  trade  could 
best  be  extended  and  supported,  so  as  to  render  the  greatest  portion  of  benefit  to  the 
people  of  Ireland.  He  viewed  that  trade  with  much  interest,  not  only  because  it 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  but  because  it 
was  associated  with  certain  historical  recollections.  The  linen  trade  was  given  to 
Ireland  by  a  great  monarch.  Every  thing  was  done  to  discourage  the  woollen  trade 
of  Irelana,  and  to  encourage  that  of  England ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  solemn  pro* 
mise  was  given  that  the  linen  trade  of  Ireland  should  be  fostered  and  encouraged* 
When  the  subject  came  to  be  discussed,  he  should  approach  it  with  these  feelings. 


RIOT  AT  THE  DUBLIN  THEATRE. 
March  24, 1823. 

Colonel  Barry  moved  for  *'  Copies  of  the  Informations  chaiging  James  Forbes, 
George  Graham,  and  Henry  Hanbridge,  with  a  Conspiracy  to  kill  and  murder  his 
Exoe&ency  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Irefiind,  upon  which  the  Committals  of  the  said 
persons  to  his  Majesty^s  Gaol  of  Newgate,  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  on  the  2Srd  of 
December  last,  were  founded.^* 

[It  appeared,  from  the  speech  of  Blr.  Plunkett,  the  attomey«general  for  Irduid, 
15 
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who  rose  to  oppose  the  motion,  that  on  the  14th  of  December  the  Lord-lieutenuit 
went  to  the  theatre.  Before  he  went,  it  was  publicly  announced  that  there  would 
be  a  riot  at  the  theatre.  Information  was  given  to  his  excellency  that  his  person 
would  be  in  danger.  Measures  were  taken  in  consequence,  which,  as  afterwards 
appeiured,  were  ineffectual.  The  nia^ht  of  the  visit  arrived,  and  there  was  a  consi- 
derable tumult.  Immediately  on  the  Lord-lieutenant  coming  in,  the  tumult  com- 
menced. A  general  sentiment  of  approbation  of  his  excellency  was  expressed  by 
the  unbought  and  unpacked  portion  of  the  audience ;  but  it  was  attempted  to  be 
drowned  in  the  violent  hisses  and  g^ans  of  the  rioters  in  different  parts.  But  they 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  such  extemporaneous  expressions  of  feeling  as  hisses 
and  ffroans ;  they  dropped  down  printed  hand-bills,  containing  vulgar  and  illiberal 
attacLs  on  the  Lord-lieutenant,  and  mottoes  of  *^No  Popery,**  as  well  as  personal  in- 
sults. It  was  observed,  that  between  the  persons  in  the  pit  and  gallery,  there  were 
signals  which  afforded  evidence  of  previous  concert.  In  particular,  there  was  a  party 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  gallery,  who  made  a  violent  uproar,  by  hissing  and  ut- 
tering expressions  the  most  insulting  and  offensive ;  and  it  was  remarked,  that  their 
expressions  were  not  merely  directed  against  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  either  in  his 
private  capacity  or  as  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but  were  directed  also  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  in  general.  The  cries  of  "  No  Popery!"  **  IX>wn  with 
the  Popish  government  !*'  were  reiterated ;  and  that  sort  of  dbturbance  continued 
until  the  play  was  over,  and  the  tone  of  *^  God  save  the  King**  called  for.  Now,  it 
was  of  importance  to  know,  that  in  die  box  in  which  his  excellency  sat,,  he  was  by 
a  projection  so  secured  against  anv  mischief  fh>m  the  gallery  while  he  sat  back,  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  reach  him  by  a  missile  from  that  part  of  the  house. 
When  the  tune  was  called  for,  his  exceUency  stood  up,  and  advanced  to  the  front  of 
the  box,  where  he  became  a  distinct  object  to  several  parts  of  the  house  to  which  he 
was  not  visible  before.  Just  then  a  bottle  was  thrown  from  the  upper  gallery,  which 
passed  over  the  pit,  and  hit  the  drop-scene  or  curtain  half-way  between  the  centre 
and  the  place  where  his  exeeUency  stood.  This  he  conld  not  look  on  as  any  light 
or  trivial  matter ;  though  some  persons  seemed  to  think  it  a  good  joke.  Three 
vritnesses  distinctly  sti^ed  that  it  was  thrown  at  the  Lord-lieutenant ;  though, 
when  the  ^t  was  alluded  to  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  (Mr.  Plunkett) 
thought  he  heard  something  like  merriment— some  ^  peals  of  devilish  laughter.*' 
But  he  would  stand  on  tM  judgment  of  the  House  and  the  public,  whether 
k  were  tkjeu  d*eipnt  to  throw  a  bottle  at  the  kinr*s  representative  in  the  public 
theatre  P  (Hear,  hear.)  When  the  bottle  had  been  thrown  at  the  head  of  the  Lord- 
fieutenant,  a  person  who  had  been  very  active  with  a  watebman*8  rattle,  was  observed 
to  break  it  in  two,  and  to  fling  one  of  the  pieces,  which  hit  the  box  of  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant with  such  force  as  to  cut  the  cushion,  and  leave  a  deep  impression,  whence  it 
rebounded  and  fell  on  the  stage.  These  facts  were,  beyond  all  controversy,  proved 
in  evidence.  It  was  also  proved,  that  while  this  was  going  on,  a  number  of  persons 
were  uiing  whistles  to  create  confusion,  and  that  several  persons  were  in  the  upper 
gallery  amed  with  bludgeons,  and  a  number  of  the  audience  were  severely  beaten 
by  them.  It  was  deariy  proved  that  a  person  named  Hanbridse  had  thrown 
the  bottle,  that  the  rattle  was  flung  by  a  man  named  Graham,  and  that  a  person 
named  Forbes  had  been  one  of  the  prineipal  pUnners  and  contrivers  of  the  whole  at* 
tack.  He  was  obeerved  in  the  comer  of  the  lattices  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  gal- 
lery, communicating  with  those  persons  who  had  discharged  the  missiles  on  the  left. 
As  to  Hanbridge,  his  conduct  was  taken  notice  of  by  a  person  who  never  took  his 
eye  off  him,  until  he  saw  him  safely  lodged  in  the  police  office.  These  facts  occurred 
on  the  Saturday  night,  and  some  persons  were  then  taken  up,  who  underwent  inves- 
tigation. When  he  (Mr.  P.^  was  consulted,  he  was  now  free  to  say,  that  his  impres- 
sion on  the  flrst  view  was  tnat  the  disturbance  involved  nothing  more  than  a  nusde- 
meanour.  The  investigation  continued  about  seven  days.  It  appeared  that  Forbes, 
on  being  released,  had  gone  to  a  tavern  in  Essex-street,  where  he  was  met  by  others, 
and  there  he  talked  of  the  throwing  of  the  missiles,  and  other  particolars  of  the  rioL 
He  spoke  of  himself  as  having  been  involved  in  the  riot,  and  to  that  extent  whick 
might  aflSsot  his  life.  He  said  he  knew  he  might  be  transported  to  Botany  Bay;  but 
he  nad  no  objection  to  go  there,  provided  he  could  raise  an  Orange  lodge  in  bis 
place  of  bttniflhiaeat;  that  he  had  only  one  life,  and  would  freely  sacrifice  it  for  the 
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CftHie.  fid  stated  that  the  bottle  and  the  other  iiiBtnimeiits  were  badiv  aimed :  he 
regretted  Ihey  had  not  hit  their  object ;  and,  what  was  more  material,  he  stated  his 
hope  that  the  same  efforts  would  be  renewed  another  time,  and  be  more  effectual. 
Now,  all  this  had  been  proyed  by  two  witnesses  on  oath,  on  whose  testimony  not  the 
slightest  imputation  had  been  cast.  One  of  them  was  a  Mr.  Farrell,  an  attorney, 
the  other  was  a  Mr.  Troy,  a  respectable  silk-mercer,  and  he  beliered  their  evidence 
was  beyond  aU  imputation.  When  he  (Mr.  P.)  had  heard  the  testimony  of  those 
persons,  the  whole  transaction  assumed  a  difierent  character.  Instead  of  an  aggra- 
vated riot,  in  which  the  danger  to  the  life  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  was  only  consequen- 
tial, it  appeared  a  direct  attack  on  the  person  and  life  of  his  excellency.  He  gave 
his  advice  accordingly;  and,  under  the  same  circumstances,  he  would  do  so  again. 
He  had  thereby  discharged  his  duty  to  the  Crown  and  the  public,  in  the  most  con- 
scientious numner,  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The  r^ht  hon.  gentleman  was 
wrong,  however,  if  he  thought  that  the  committal  bound  him,  as  prosecutor,  to  a 
particular  mode  of  trial.  He  seemed  to  think  it  criminal  to  commit  on  a  capital 
charge,  and  not  to  follow  it  up  by  a  capital  indictment.  But  nothing  was  more 
fkmiiiar  in  practice;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  highly  injurious  to  the  prisoner, 
if^  on  (brther  investigation,  something  should  be  discovered  which  did  not  bear  out 
the  capital  chai|;e,  and  he  should  be  put  on  trial  for  his  life.  He  would  now  state 
what  had  determined  him  to  forego  the  capital  accusation.  He  was  as  ankious 
as  any  one  that  the  public  mind  snould  be  disabused ;  and  if  he  were  now  asked 
if  he  thought  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  murder,  he  would  say  he  did  not  think 
there  was;  and,  if  he  were  on  his  oath,  in  the  jury-boc,  he  would,  on  such  a 
charge,  have  acquitted  the  prisoners.  But  the  circumstance  which  induced  him  to 
alter  Ids  opinion  was,  that  although  oonvinced  in  his  conscience  that  the  party  ac- 
cused entered  into  a  conspiraor  to  oommit  crime  of  as  deep  a  malignity  as  that  with 
which  they  were  charged,  yet  it  was  not  exactly  what  the  law  recognised  as  capital. 
These  men  were  guilty  of  a  deliberate  conspiracy,  not  to  murder,  but  to  compel  the 
Lord -lieutenant  to  ch^ge  the  measures  of  his  government — ^measures  for  governing 
all  the  people  of  Ireland  by  the  aid  of  equal  law,  without  distinction  of  party  or 
opinion.  Yes,  against  that  unprecedented  anomaly  of  equal  law  in  Ireland,  was  that 
conspiracy  formed. — He  would  now  tell  the  House  of  what  nature  it  was.  After  the 
king  had  declared  his  intention,  in  hb  parting  letter,  of  discountenaocine  party  ani- 
mosities— after  he  had  declared  his  ¥rish  that  sentiments  of  irritation  should  no  longer 
be  encouraged,  and  had  recommended  that  party  toasts  should  no  longer  be  given — 
the  Lord-lieutenant  directed,  that  an  anniversary  which  revived  remembrances  of 
their  having  been  a  conauered  people  should  be  discontinued.  Some  persons  in  the 
city  of  Dublin  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  celebrating  those  days,  were  highly  ex- 
asperated ;  and  four  or  five  persons,  members  of  Orange  lodges,  consulted  together, 
and  it  was  declared,  that  the  Lord  lieutenant*s  visit  to  the  tneatre  would  be  a  good 
opportunitv  to  insult  him,  and  make  him  unpopular,  and  would  make  it  also  be  be- 
lieved by  the  government  in  England,  that  he  vras  so:  he  was  to  be  insulted  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  him  to  quit  the  theatre,  and  ultimately  the  country.  Subscrip- 
tions were  raised  for  the  purpose  of  packing  the  theatre,  and  filling  it  with  persons 
from  the  Orange  lodges.  The  money  was  raised  in  an  Orange  lodge  of  a  higher 
description,  by  persons  who  could  find  money  for  themselves,  and  (Vimish  it  for  the  ad- 
mission of  others.  They  accordingly  met,  having  deliberatdiy  formed  this  plan.  Parties 
from  a  particular  lodge  virere  to  go  to  the  pit  door,  and  seize  that  port  of  the  theatre 
near  which  the  Lord-lieutenant  was  to  sit.  Three  persons,  members  of  this  lodge, 
went  to  the  theatre  on  Saturday  morning,  and  purchased  a  sufliciency  of  pit  tickets 
to  admit  sixty  or  seventy  persons  to  the  one-shilling  gallery ;  three  going  in  on  one 
pit  ticket  Those  persons  went  to  the  lodge  in  Ship-street,  where  an  interior  lodge 
met.  Forbes  was  one  of  the  persons,  but  he  had  not  been  present  at  the  first  meet- 
ing. From  that  place  men  were  sent  to  the  theatre  armed  with  bludgeons,  and  in- 
furiated with  whisky.  Forbes  accompanied  them ;  and  besides  assisting  them  to  the 
bludgeons,  furnished  them  with  instructions  to  compel  the  Lord-lieutenant  to  leave  the 
theatre.  But  the  rioters  seemed  to  be  perfectly  indifferent  to  consequences,  so  long 
as  they  had  a  prospect  of  being  able  to  counteract  the  king*8  commands.  The  prin- 
cipal object  b^ng  to  compel  the  Lord-lieutenant  to  change  his  measures,  or  to  leave 
die  government,  the  dimger  to  his  ttfb  was  but  consequential,  not  dhect;  and  that 
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was  not  the  case  which  sustained  the  capital  charge.    Bills  of  indictment  were  sent 
up  to  the  grand  jury,  not  for  the  capital  charge,  but  for  a  conspiracy  to  riot.] 

Dr.  Lushington  having  spoken  in  support  of  the  motion, — 

Mb.  Sbcbetabt  Peel  said,  that  the  question  was,  whether  certain  informations, 
upon  wh  ich  the  magistrates  had  committed  some  persons,  accused,  i  n  those  informations, 
of  a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  king's  representative  should  be  placed  before  the  House  ? 
He  must  say,  that  he  did  consider  a  great  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman*8 
speech  (Dr.  Lushington)  had  been  completely  beside  this  question.  These  were  ex^offi- 
do  informations,  the  House  would  observe;  and, surely,  it  was  most  extraordinary,  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Armagh,  who  had  giyen  notice  of  a  similar  motion  to  the  pre- 
sent, had  not  included  in  his  notice  these  informations.  It  was  not  less  extraordi- 
nary in  his  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Cavan,  to  have  moved  for  these  papers 
immediately  after  the  hon.  member  for  Armagh  had  gone  out  of  town,  and  the  hon. 
secretary  for  Ireland  had  returned  to  the  dbcmarge  of  his  official  duties  in  that  coun- 
try. The  question  was,  whether  the  magistrates  in  this  case  had,  or  had  not,  exer- 
cised a  proper  discretion  in  committing  the  parties  ?  If  so,  it  was  contended,  these 
informations  might  be  produced.  But  he  answered,  that  they  were  not  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  the  present  motion.  If  they  were  not,  was  it  desirable,  on  any 
other  grounds,  that  this  information  should  be  laid  before  the  House  ?  It  was  ad- 
mitted, that  if  the  parties  had  been  improperly  committed,  they  might  have  their 
actions  against  the  magistrates.  Now,  was  it  consonant  to  practice,  that  in  such  a 
case  the  House  should  interfere,  the  remedy  being  admitted  to  reside  in  a  court  of 
law  P  And  if  this  remedy  were  so  to  be  administered  in  a  court  of  law,  such  a  court 
would  be  the  proper  place  for  the  production  of  these  papers.  To  produce  them 
now,  would  be  extremely  unjust  towards  the  parties  who  might  be  thus  put  on  their 
triaL  It  was  impossible  that  these  informations,  were  they  even  furnished,  could 
give  as  much  information  upon  the  matter  as  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  parties 
when  put  upon  their  trial.  On  these  sound  and  parliamentary  principles,  he  could 
not  concur  in  the  present  motion. 


IMPRISONMENT  OF  MARY  ANN  OARLILE. 
March  26,  1823. 

Mr.  Hume  presented  a  petition  from  Mary  Ann  Carlile  (the  sister  of  Carlile,  the 
writer  and  publisher),  complaining  of  hardship,  and  praying  for  redress. 

[It  appeared  that  the  petitioner  nad  been  convicted,  on  the  prosecution  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  of  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  **  An 
Appendix  to  the  Theological  Works  of  Thomas  Paine.^  a  tract  which  questioned 
the  Divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  of  12 
months  in  Dorchester  gaol,  and  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  £500.] 

Sir  T.  Acland,  the  attorney-general,  and  Mr.  Ricardo  having  spoken, — 

Ma.  Sbcretabt  Feel  did  not  rise  to  reply  to  all  the  arguments  which  had  been 
brought  forward  on  the  opposite  side,  but  rather  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  he 
could  not  recommend  the  individual  in  question  to  the  mercy  of  the  Crown.  The 
law  of  the  country  made  it  a  crime  to  make  any  attempt  to  deprive  the  lower  classes 
of  their  belief  in  the  consolations  of  religion ;  and  while  this  law  remained  un^ 
repealed,  he  should  think  himself  wanting  in  his  duty,  if  he  shrank  from  applying 
and  enforcing  it.  If  there  were  any  blame  for  continuing  the  imprisonment  complained 
of,  he  was  willing  to  take  all  the  blame  on  himself.  His  learned  friend  had  properly 
said,  that  there  was  no  contrition  expressed  in  the  petition,  not  as  an  evidence  of 
her  present  belief,  but  to  show  that,  arter  a  yearns  imprisonment,  she  gave  no  reason 
to  suppose  she  would  not  ag^n  commit  the  same  offence.  She  was  unable  to  eive 
the  sureties  required  by  the  law,  and  contrition  might  have  been  accepted  in  their 
stead.  But  without  either  sureties  or  contrition,  refusing  both,  his  learned  friend 
was  justified  in  the  remark  he  had  made.  The  hon.  member,  as  remarked  by  the 
member  for  Devonshire,  had  very  adroitly  appealed  to  the  House,  not  to  mix  uf^ 
other  matters  with  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  but  to  confine  themselves  to  the  parti- 
cular case;  and,  if  there  were  only  the  individual  case,  the  Crown  would  be  justified 
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In  extending  mercy.  But  this  was  one  part  of  a  system  for  propagating  sophistry 
and  delusion — it  was  an  attempt  on  tlie  part  of  the  family  of  the  Garliles  to  triumpn 
over  the  laws  and  religion  established  for  the  general  benefit.  The  right  hon.  secre- 
tary then  referred  to  the  repeated  convictions  of  Mr.  Carlile  and  his  wife  and  sister, 
to  show  that  they  carried  on  a  regular  system  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  family.  It 
proved,  he  said,  that  there  was  a  concerted  attempt  to  triumph  over  the  laws,  and 
establish  a  supremacy  which  they  should  not  reach.  It  was  not  possible  to  consider 
this  as  a  single  crime,  but  one  of  a  connected  series.  The  hon.  member  stated,  that, 
io  fact,  the  sentence  was  one  which  involved  perpetual  imprisonment — Now  the 
sentence  was,  that  Mary  Ann  Carlile  be  imprisoned  one  year,  and  pay  a  fine  of 
^00.  When  the  Crown  thoufl^ht  she  had  passed  a  term  of  years  in  confinement, 
equal  to  that  fine  she  was  unabk  to  pay,  it  might  extend  its  mercy  to  her;  and,  if 
he  then  filled  his  present  situation,  he  would  recommend  and  advise  the  Crown  to  do 
80.  The  alternative  was  not,  therefore,  as  stated  by  the  honourable  member,  either 
paying  the  fine  or  perpetual  imprisonment.  He  avowed  that  he  advised  the  Crown  to 
reject  the  prayer  of  her  petition  for  her  release  at  the  present  period. 

After  a  speech  from  Sir  Francis  Burdett, — 

Mb.  Fbml  said,  he  had  never  stated,  as  the  hon.  baronet  seemed  to  think,  that 
contridon  was  a  sine  qua  non — that  it  was  impossible  Mary  Ann  Carlile  should  ever 
be  released  without  expressing  contrition ;  he  disclaimed  this.  Some  one,  be  said, 
must  advise  the  Crown  as  to  the  exercise  of  its  discretion,  with  regard  to  such  cases 
as  the  present.  Suppose  any  person  should  refuse  to  pay  his  fine,  what  would  the 
hon.  bwronet  do  in  that  case  ?  Would  he  then  recommend  such  a  person  to  be  dis- 
charged ?  It  was  a  just  consequence  of  this,  that  he  who  refused  to  pay  his  fine, 
should  pay  by  a  certain  quantum  of  punishment. 

The  petition  was  received,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

[On  the  10th  of  April  following,  in  a  speech  which  arose  on  the  subject  of  crown 
debtors,  Mr.  Peel  expressed  similar  sentiments.  He  disclaimed  any  idea  of  appor- 
tioning certain  quantities  of  imprisonment  to  the  liquidation  of  certain  penalties. 
The  lenity  of  the  Crown  would  always  be  freely  dispensed,  but  it  could  be  dispensed 
only  with  a  due  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  particular  cases.  Some  portion  of 
imprisonment,  where  a  fine  was  not  paid,  became  absolutely  necessary ;  because,  if 
fines  were  not  exacted,  they  would  ot  course  cease  to  be  paid  altogether.] 


BENEVOLENCE  IN  IRELAND. 

Apbil  11,  1623. 

In  a  committee  of  supply  on  the  Irish  Miscellaneous  Estimates,  Mr.  Peel  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  pay  the  following  handsome  tribute  to  the  charitable 
and  benevolent  feelings  of  the  people  of  Dublin.  He  said,  he  could,  from  his  own 
knowledge  assert,  that  more  liberahty,  or  a  greater  portion  of  charitable  feeling,  did 
not  exist  in  any  community  than  was  to  be  found  in  Dublin.  The  hon.  baronet 
(Sir  John  Newport^  had  spoken  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  Ireland  laboured, 
in  consequence  of  tne  absence  of  many  individuals  of  wealth  and  rank,  whose  duties 
obliged  them  to  reside  principally  in  this  country.  But  there  was  another  point 
which  bore  particularly  hard  on  the  city  of  Dublin.  A  great  number  of  persons, 
from  every  part  of  Ireland,  proceeded  to  Dublin,  on  their  way  to  this  country,  where 
they  hoped  to  procure  a  livelihood.  The  consemience  was,  that  the  poor  of  all  sort? 
congregated  there,  and  the  ordinary  sources  of  charity  were  inadequate  to  their  sup- 
port. He  had  himself  officiated  on  charitable  occasions  in  Dublin,  and  he  never 
knew  larger  funds  to  be  raised  in  any  place  for  purooses  of  charity  and  benevolence. 
He  had  seen  from  £600  to  £800  collected  at  a  charity  sermon.  These  donations 
supplied,  in  some  degree,  the  place  of  the  poor  laws. 


*««^  _♦*     »m^m 
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ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CLAIMS. 

Apbjx.  17,  1823. 

SuDdrj  petitions  having  been  presented  against  the  clidms  of  the  Roman  Catho* 
lies,  and  amongst  them  one  from  the  Rey.  Sir  Harcourt  Lees,  of  Dublin,  and  a  peti- 
tion in  favour  of  those  claims  from  several  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Norwich. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  addressed  the  House  at  considerable  length  on  the  subject  In 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  discussion, — 

Mr.  Secbetary  Peel  said,  that  after  what  had  fkllen  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Westminster  (Sir  Francis  Burdett),  he  found  himself  compelled  to  address  the  House. 
He  would  be  brief  in  his  observations ;  but  what  he  said  ne  wished  to  address  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Westminster  particularly.  The  hon.  member  had  insinuated  a 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  his  opposition  to  the  present  motion ;  he  had  insinuated 
that  the  fears  which  he  professed  to  entertain  for  the  success  of  the  motion  were  not 
only  groundless  but  pretended.  What  riffht  had  the  hon.  baronet  to  make  sueh  aa 
insinuation  f  The  hon.  baronet  had  a  ri^t  to  blame  the  conduct  of  members,  to 
attack  their  opinions,  to  expose  their  arguments,  to  treat  their  opposition  to  the  Ca- 
tholic claims  as  an  opposition  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country ;  but  how  was  it 
consistent  with  the  hon.  baronet^s  general  principles  of  toleration,  to  give  no  credit, 
even  for  sincerity,  to  the  opinions  of  his  antagonists,  and  to  arrogate  propriety  ex- 
clusively to  himself?  And  the  hon.  baronet,  by  way  of  bringing  the  matter  to  a 
test,  had  asked  him  (Mr.  Peel)  to  answer  one  question — Was  he  really  afraid  of  the 
Pretender,  the  Pope  of  Rome,  or  the  Devil  P  as  though  an  answer  to  that  question  could 
explain  the  grounds  upon  which  he  founded  his  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Ca- 
tholics. If  his  right  hon.  friend  near  him  persisted  in  bringing  forward  his  present 
motion,  he  should  be  ready  to  repeat  his  confirmed  objections  a^unst  it ;  ana  when 
he  had  done  so,  let  the  hon.  baronet  treat  those  objections  with  what  severity  he 
pleased  {  but  until  then,  let  the  hon.  baronet  keep  to  himself  his  doubts  of  his  sin- 
cerity. He  protested  that  he  would  rather  subnut  to  eternal  exclusion  fW>m  ofllce— 
and  perhaps  he  should  consider  that  as  no  vexy  great  sacrifice — than  consent  to  hold 
power  by  the  compromise,  or  by  anything  approaching  to  the  compromise,  of  an 
opinion.  And  hj  what  right  were  imputations  of  such  a  nature  cast  upon  him  f 
With  what  variation  of  principle  could  he  at  any  time  be  chai^ged  P  From  the  ear- 
liest period  of  his  political  life,  caring  nothing  for  the  opinion  of  friends— caring 
nothing  for  the  opinion  of  the  people — he  had  uniformly  opposed  the  concessions  to 
the  Catholics. — He  was  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House,  but 
he  felt  bound  to  notice  one  or  two  observations  which  had  fallen  from  his  right  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Wynn).  On  his  late  return  to  office,  be  had  claimed  for  himself  the 
privilege  of  acting  precisely  as  he  should  think  fit  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic 
elaims ;  at  whatever  time,  and  under  whatever  oiroumstaDces,  those  claims  might  be 
brought  forward.  Finding  the  Marquis  Wellesley  appointed  to  the  Lord-lieutenancy 
and  ms  right  hon.  friend  near  him,  to  the  situation  of  Attorney-general,  he  had  seen  no 
reason  for  refusing  to  eo-operate  with  them ;  but,  as  for  six  years  previous  to  those 
appointments,  he  had  held  the  post  of  chief  secretary  for  IreUnd,  it  was  impossible 
for  him,  consistently  with  his  own  honour,  to  acquiesce  in  the  observation  of  1^ 
right  hoD.  inend  (Mr.  Wynn),  that,  at  the  time  of  those  appointments,  a  pledge  had 
been  given  to  the  Irish  for  a  just,  impartial,  and  ooncihatory  government.  He  could 
not  but  take  that  obsorvation  of  hb  right  hon.  friend  as  ooaveving  an  imputation 
upon  himself,  and  upon  the  hoaoorable  persons  with  whom,  while  secretary  for  Ire- 
land, he  had  acted.  He  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  effect  which  his  known  opinions 
would  have  upon  the  people  of  Irelam.  He  knew  that  it  was  impossible  tor  any 
man  te  hold  such  opinions,  and  to  fill  the  situation  be  had  filled,  without  being  ex- 
posed to  iU  feeling  ind  to  misrepresentation.  His  constant  ol^ect  in  Ireland  had 
been  a  fair  administratioii  of  the  laws  as  they  exbted;  and  he  challenged  the  eoontrj 
to  produce  any  instance  in  whi(^,  while  hehad  held  office,  an  impartial  administra- 
tion of  those  laws  had  been  denied. 

[It  was  during  this  discussion  that  Mr.  Brougham  charged  Mr.  Secretary  Canning 
wiUi  having  exhibited  "  a  specimen,  the  most  incredible  specimen  of  monstrous  truck- 
ling, forthe  purpose  of  obtaiaiog  office,  that  thewholehistory  of  political  tergiversation 
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could  furnish ^"    The  hon.  member^s  sentence  was  cut  short  by  Mr.  Canning's 

sudden  exclamation,  "  I  rise  to  say,  that  that  is  false  T  So  much  warmth  between  the 
parties  ensued,  that  Mr.  Bankes  moved,  '^  That  the  Right  Hon.  Ceorge  Canning  and 
HeniT  Brougham,  Esq.,  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms  attend- 
ing tnis  Ifouse.^  After  the  interference  of  sereral  members,  and  oertain  eoneilia- 
tory  explanations  baying  been  mutually  offered, — 

Mr.  DSCABTAmY  Pbbl  put  it  to  the  House  whether  it  w«ne  not  their  sincere  coo  vie- 
lion  that  a  satisfactory  explaBadon  had  been  eiven,  calculated  to  allay  any  unplea- 
sant feeling  that  might  have  existed  between  his  right  hon.  friend  and  the  learned 
gentleman  ?  With  respect  to  the  ciremnstances  out  of  which  the  misunderstanding 
arose,  he  would  say  that  the  fiicts  must  have  been  grossly  mi8rq>re6ettted  to  Uie  learned 
gentleman ;  for  that  nothing  could  by  possibility  be  more  free  fi-om  the  imputation 
of  truckling  than  the  manner  in  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  accepted  office.  He 
appealed  to  the  House,  whether  this  afiair  had  not  been  satisfactorily  terminated, 
and  ought  not  to  be  further  proceeded  in  P 

Mr.  Bankes  then  said,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  begged  leave  to  withdraw 
his  motion.  After  which,  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Brougham  consented  that  the  aSm 
should  be  allowed  to  drop.] 
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April  21,  1823. 

In  a  conversation  which  arose  respecting  the  Adminbtration  of  Justice  in  Ireland 
for  some  years  back.— 

Mr.  8ircbei:art  Peel  said,  this  credit  be  must  claim  for  himself  and  for  those 
with  whom  he  had  acted  in  the  administration  of  Irdand,  that  they  had  acted  with 
most  perfect  impartiality.  He  would  say  further,  that  a  most  scrupulous  attention 
had  been  paid,  to  prevent  the  operation  of  any  religious  prejudices  in  the  adminis- 
tratloo  of  justice.  In  any  case  where  Protestants  and  Catholics  were  concerned  in 
an  outrage,  instead  of  trustmg  to  local  representadons,  counsel  of  ^oainenoe  wer« 
sent  to  the  spot,  and  if  there  were  a  chance  that  they  could  not  direct  the  adminis* 
tration  of  jusdce  impartially,  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  were  directed  to  take  it 
into  thttr  own  hands.  So  &r  trom  any  religious  distinction  operating  to  an  excJusJon 
£rom  offices  to  which  they  were  legally  admissible,  he  eould  say  thf^  in  no  one  cas» 
had  he  made  the  inquiry,  whether  a  candidate  for  office  were  Catholio  or  Protestant. 
In  the  whole  of  the  six  years  that  he  was  connected  with  the  government  of  Ireland, 
be  did  not  recolleet  a  single  instance  in  which  any  objection  was  ever  made  by  any  mem« 
her  of  it  to  any  individual  because  he  was  a  Catholic.  If  his  own  particular  feelings,  at 
well  as  those  of  the  other  leading  menibmrs  of  the  administration  on  the  subject  of  the 
Catholic  claims,  had  not  been  sufficient  to  produce  impcutiality  in  their  conduct  towards 
the  Cadiolic%  there  were  still  two  individuals  in  the  administration — namelyi  the  soU* 
citor-general,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  Ireland — who  were  distinguished 
for  the  zeal  with  which  they  advocated  the  right  of  their  fi^low-countiymen  to  com* 
f^te  emancipation ;  and  yet,  though  he  differed  in  opinion  with  tlK>8e  gentlemen  on 
that  subject,  be  had  never  differed  with  them  in  opimon  on  any  question  that  related 
to  the  administration  of  justice,  or  to  the  admission  of  Catholics  into  such  offices  at 
they  were  by  law  entitled  to  fill.  With  respect  to  bis  own  re-admisuon  into  office,  he 
would  frankly  declare,  that  he  never  would  have  consented  te  enter  into  any 
administration,  had  he  suf^Msed  that  there  was  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  his 
eoUeagues  that  he  had  been  guikr  of  any  partiality  in  the  administration  of  justice^ 
or  in  the  admission  of  individuals  to  office.  He  had  been  appointed  to  the  post  fi 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  and  had  been  plaeed  in  direct  correspond* 
dence  with  the  Marquis  Welleslev ;  and  he  could  assure  the  House,  that  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  caripr  that  nobleman's  designs  into 
ex^ution.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  acquiesce  in  any  compliments  that  were 
le  to  himself  at  the  expense  of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  connected ;  and  he 
claimed  credit  for  all  of  them,  for  having  acted  on  the  principles  which  he  had  al- 
/     ready  stated. 


ihadi 
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INQUIRY  INTO  THE  CONDUCT  OP  THE  SHERIFF  OF  DUBLIN. 

April  21,  1823. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  parsmuit  to  notice,  moved — ^*  That  the  gtatement  made  bj 
the  attorney-general  of  Ireland,  in  his  place,  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  respecting 
the  proceedinffs  on  the  trials  of  Forbes,  Graham,  and  Hanbridge,  renders  it  incum- 
bent  on  this  House  to  institute  the  strictest  examination  into  the  conduct  of  the 
sheriff  of  the  city  of  Dublin  on  that  occasion." 

Mr.  Plunkett,  the  attorney-general  for  Ireland,  entered  into  an  explanation  of  the 
proceedings  in  those  trials ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  discussion, — 

Mb.  Secrbtabt  Pebl  said,  it  seemed  to  be  agreed  upon  (dl  sides,  that,  in  justice 
to  the  high  sheriff  and  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  some  inquiry  should  take  place. 
The  question,  then,  was,  what  was  the  best  mode  of  making  such  inquiry  P  He  con* 
jured  the  House  to  confine  itself,  in  the  consideration  of  tibis  subject,  to  the  princi- 
ples which  had  ever  g^uided  them  on  such  occasions — principles  which  in  thb  instance 
would,  be  trusted,  be  separated  from  all  party  feelings.  He  appealed  to  any  man 
who  heaid  him,  whether  the  arguments  adduced  for  inouiry  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
were  sufficient  to  show  that  this  case  was  an  exception  irom  the  general  rule  ?  The 
hon.  member  for  Limerick  had  said,  that  the  conduct  of  the  g^rand  jury  ought  to  be 
inquired  into.  Surely  the  hon.  member  must  have  forgotten  the  terms  of  the  mo- 
tion. In  that  the  conduct  of  the  sheriff  only  was  included.  If  they  were  to  go  fur- 
ther, let  it  be  so  stated ;  but  if  they  were  not,  let  them  confine  themselves  to  the  ques- 
tion before  them.  But,  supposine  the  conduct  of  the  grand  jury  were  to  be  exammed, 
how  were  they  to  proceed  r  Were  they  to  receive  the  evidence  of  those  whom  the 
grand  jury  had  examined,  or  of  those  who  stated  that  the  g^rand  jury  had  refused  to 
commine  them  P  If  they  did  this,  how  were  they  to  put  the  grand  jury  on  their  de- 
fence P  How  could  they  call  upon  them  to  disclose  that  which  they  were  bound  by 
oath  to  keep  secret  ?  This  was  not  a  case  in  which  the  political  circumstances  of 
Ireland  could  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  noble  member  for  Yorkshire  had 
argued,  that  this  was  a  case  where  the  House  was  bound  to  inquire,  not  only  into 
tibe  conduct  of  the  sheriff  of  Dublin ,  but  into  the  conduct  of  sheriffs  generally.  Now^ 
tills  was  opposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Limerick,  who  stated,  that  the  case  was 
widely  difi^rent  from  that  of  other  sheriffs :  and  this  was  a  reason  which  would  in- 
duce him  to  send  the  case  for  inquiry  to  a  court  of  justice,  rather  than  to  the  bar  of 
that  House.  From  the  loose  statements  made  upon  this  question,  most  of  which 
were  contradicted  as  soon  as  made,  the  bar  of  the  House,  where  parties  could  not  be 
examined  upon  oath,  was  not  so  fit  a  place  for  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  as  a 
court  of  justice,  where  an  oath  must  be  administered.  This  was  not  a  case  where 
there  was  a  denial  of  justice,  for  the  attorney-general  for  Ireland  was  ready  to  pro- 
secute, if  necessary.  By  instituting  a  prooess  at  their  bar,  the  House  would  be 
adopting  that  course  for  which  some  hon.  members  were  so  r^ady  to  blame  the  at- 
torney-general— namely,  taking  the  case  out  of  the  regular  and  orainaiy  administra- 
tion of  Uie  law.  There  were,  in  the  recollection  of  the  House,  instances  where  it 
had  interfered.  He  alluded  particularly  to  that  of  an  hon.  member  (Mr.  W.  Quin), 
where  the  delay  had  been,  not  merely  from  day  to  day,  but  from  week  to  wedc.  He 
did  not  say  that  the  time  of  the  House  should  not  be  so  occupied,  if  occasion  required, 
but  he  did  think  that  if  this  inquiry  were  gone  into  at  their  bar,  it  would  be  frand 
to  extend  to  a  most  inconvenient  length.  Besides,  in  the  case  of  a  conviction  on  the 
port  of  the  House,  that  some  ulterior  proceedings  were  called  for,  they  must  in  the 
end  send  the  matter  to  a  court  of  justice;  and  that  would  be  sending  the  sheriff  to 
trial  with  a  strong  prejudice  against  him,  arising  from  the  decinon  of  the  Hou9e.  It 
would,  th«^re,  be  much  better  to  let  the  matter  take  its  course  before  the  ordinary 
tribunals  of  the  country. 
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NEGOTIATIONS  RELATING  TO  SPAIN. 

Apjul,  28,  1823. 

Mr.  Macdonald  rose  to  make  bis  promised  motion  : — 

**^  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  to  inform  his  Majesty,  that 
this  House  has  taken  into  its  most  serious  consideration  the  papers  relating  to  the 
late  negotiation,  which  ba^e  been  laid  before  them  by  his  Majesty^s  gracious  com- 
mand : 

*^  To  represent  to  his  Majesty,  that  the  disappointment  of  his  Majesty's  benevolent 
solicitude  to  preserve  general  peace,  appears  to  this  House  to  have,  in  a  great  measure, 
arisen  from  the  failure  of  his  Migesty's  ministers  to  make  the  most  earnest,  vigorous, 
and  solemn  protest  against  the  pretended  right  of  the  sovereigns  assembled  at  Verona 
to  make  war  on  Spain,  in  order  to  compel  alterations  in  her  political  institutions,  as  well 
as  against  the  subsequent  pretensions  of  the  French  government,  that  nations  cannot 
lawfully  enjoy  any  civil  privileges  but  from  the  spontaneous  gprant  of  their  kings — 
principles  destructive  of  the  rights  of  all  independent  states,  which  strike  at  the  root 
of  the  British  constitution,  and  are  subversive  of  his  Majesty^s  legitimate  title  to  the 
throne. 

**  Further,  to  declare  to  his  Majesty,  the  surprise  and  sorrow  with  which  this  House 
has  observed  that  his  Miyestv's  ministers  should  have  advised  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, while  so  unwarrantably  menaced,  to  alter  their  constitution,  in  the  hope  of 
averting  invasion ;  a  concession  which  aJone  would  have  involved  the  total  sacrifice 
of  national  independence ;  and  which  was  not  even  palliated  by  an  assurance  from 
France,  that  on  receiving  so  dishonourable  a  subndssion,  she  would  desist  fix>m  her 
unprovoked  aggression : 

**  Finally,  to  represent  to  his  Majesty,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  this  House,  a  tone 
of  more  dignified  remonstrance  would  have  been  better  calculated  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  continent,  and  thereby  to  secure  this  nation  more  effectually  from  the 
nazard  of  being  involved  in  the  calamities  of  war.** 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  moved  by  way  of  amendment,  to  leave  out  from  the  word 
'*  command,*'  to  the  end  of  the  question,  in  order  to  add  the  words,  **•  To  assure  his 
Majesty  of  our  entire  concurrence  in  the  principles  which  his  Majesty  has  repeatedly 
declareKl  with  respect  to  interference  in  the  internal  concerns  of  independent  nations, 
and  in  his  Mtgesty's  just  application  of  those  principles  in  the  course  of  the  late  ne- 
gotiations to  the  case  of  Spain : 

'^  To  acknowledge  with  gratitude  his  Majesty's  earnest  and  unwearied  endearours 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe : 

"  To  express  our  deep  regret  that  those  endeavours  have  proved  unavailing,  and, 
while  we  rejoice  that  his  majesty  has  not  become  party  to  a  war  in  which  neither 
honour,  nor  treaty,  nor  the  welfare  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  required  his  mijest/ 
to  engage,  to  assure  his  majesty,  that  highly  as  we  estimate  the  advantages  of  peace« 
particularly  at  the  present  moment,  we  shall  be  at  all  times  ready  to  afford  to  his 
majesty  our  most  zealous  and  affectionate  support  in  any  measure  which  his  majesty 
may  find  necessary  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  national  faith,  to  'midicate  the  dignity 
of  his  crown,  or  to  maintain  the  rights  and  interests  of  his  people,"  instead  thereof. 

After  a  protracted  debate, — 

Mr.  Peter  Moore  rose  amidst  loud  cries  of  **  Question,"  '•  Adjourn,"  "  Go  on," 
from  every  part  of  the  Honse,  and  said,  that  considering  the  intense  interest  of  the 
question,  and  the  number  of  gentlemen  who  were  still  anxious  to  deliver  their  senti- 
ments upon  it,  he  would  move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  xmtil  to-morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Apbu.  29,  1823. 

Several  members  having  delivered  their  sentiments, — 

Mb.  Sbcretakt  Pbei.  said,  that  as  he  was  a  memherof  that  administration  against 
which  a  severe  criminatory  resolntioa  bad  been  moved,  he  stood  before  the  House 
hi  the  situation  of  an  accused  party,  and  he  therefore  felt  a  natural,  and,  he  trusted,  h 
laudable  anxiety  to  plead  not  guilty  to  the  charge,  and  to  state  the  grounds  on  which 
he  thought  that  the  members  of  administration  were  entitled  to  a  complete  acquit^ 
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tal.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  ahle  defence  of  his  Midesty's 
goyernment  which  had  been  made  by  his  right  hon.  friend  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer— a  defence  which  had  not  been  at  all  weakened  or  touched  by  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Sir  J.  Mackintosh)  who  had  just  sat  down,  but  which  had 
ratlier  been  strengthened  by  the  careful  manner  in  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  avoided  every  position  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  laid  down — that,  after 
what  had  passed  in  the  House  the  last  two  hours,  he  felt  that  he  almost  owed  an  apology 
to  the  House,  for  venturing  to  address  it  once  more  upon  the  same  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  would  now  proceed  to  examine  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man ;  and  be  would  ask,  what  could  be  the  object  of  that  speech,  except  to  recom- 
mend a  declaratioB  of  war  against  France  ?  Not  more  than  five  minutes  had  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  employed  in  showing  that  this  country  ou^ht  to  have 
assumed  a  more  d^nified  tone  of  remonstrance,  during  the  late  negotiations.  The 
arguments  wlueh  he  had  subsequently  addressed  to  the  feelings  and  to  the  passions 
of  the  House,  had  all  gone  to  show  that  his  roiyesty^s  ministers  ought  to  have  issued 
a  direct  declaration  of  war.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  referred  much 
and  often  to  the  balance  of  power.  And  for  what  purpose  ? — to  convince  the  House 
that  that  balance  was  now  in  such  jeopardy,  that  we  were  bound  to  interfere  for  its 
preservation,  even  at  the  expense  and  hazard  of  being  involved  in  a  war.  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  said,  that  he  would  avoid  the  Question  whether  justice 
required  us  to  go  to  war,  and  would  only  ^uunine  the  simple  question  whether  our 
honour  or  interests  demanded  it.  The  real  question,  however,  was,  did  the  honour 
of  the  country— -and  if  the  honour,  did  the  interests  (k  the  country — ^render  it  neces- 
sary that  we  should  become  a  party  to  the  war  P  Did,  then,  the  honour  of  the  coun- 
try require  of  us  war  P  He  answered,  no.  Did  the  interests  of  the  country  require 
it  ?  He  affain  boldly  answered,  no.  Did  the  faith  of  treaties  require  it  ?  Once 
more  he  bcudly  answered,  no.  Did  the  voice  of  the  people  of  England  call  for  it  P 
Again  he  boldly  answered,  no.  Did  the  government  of  Spain  require  it  ?  Again 
and  again  he  boldly  answered,  no.  Since,  then,  neither  toe  government  of  Spain, 
nor  the  voice  of  the  people  of  England,  nor  the  faith  of  treaties,  nor  the  interests  nor 
the  honour  of  the  country  requirad  of  us  war,  he  would  ask,  was  there  any  reason 
for  eriminating  his  M^esty's  government,  because  it  had  not  resorted  to  apy  such 
measure? 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  endeavoured  to  cover  with  ridicule  the  hon. 
member  for  Corfe  Castle ;  but  be  had  found  it  impossible  to  touch  that  hon.  gen- 
tleman*s  position  with  regard  to  the  balance  of  power,  without  first  misrepresenting 
Its  meaning.  The  question  at  present  was  not  whether  the  balance  of  power  were 
to  be  maintained  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  in  former  times,  but  whether  il 
would  be  deranged  by  the  success  of  France  in  b^  present  invasion  of  Spain  P  Sup- 
posing the  statement  to  be  true,  that,  if  the  population  of  Spain  were  ctivided  into 
eleven  equal  parts,  ten  of  those  parts  would  be  found  in  favour  of  the  present  con- 
stiuxtional  system,  and  only  one  opposed  to  it :  supposing  the  statement  likewise  to 
be  true,  that  the  insurrections  which  now  prevailed  in  that  country  were  only  caused 
by  intrigues,  and  fomented  by  the  money  of  France— <K>uld  France  derive  any  addi- 
tional strength  from  the  military  occupation  of  Spain,  even  though  the  ports  of  Fer* 
rol,  Cadiz,  and  Coninna,  were  in  her  hands,  seeing  that  she  would  have  to  keep 
perpetual  watch  over  the  ten  parts  of  the  population  whose  rights  she  had  vidatedi 
and  who  from  that  very  violation  must  be  greatly  exasperated  against  her  P  Indeed, 
he  was  prepared  to  go  much  further;  he  was  prepared  to  contend,  that  the  military 
occupation  of  Spain  by  France — instc^  of  being  such  a  source  of  strength  to  France 
as  would  disarrange  the  balance  of  power — ^would  be  to  her  a  source  of  incurable 
weakness;  and,  instead  of  benefiting,  would  greatly  tend  to  retard  and  paralyse  her 
in  all  her  future  operations.  He,  therefore,  maintained  that,  as  far  as  the  balance  of 
power  was  concerned,  there  was  not  the  slightest  consideration  of  interests  that 
could  justify  this  country  in  precipitating  herself  into  a  war. 

The  hon.  and  learned  genUeman  had  likewise  referred  to  what  this  country  had 
done  in  former  times,  in  order  to  preserve  that  balance  of  power,  in  favour  of  whicli 
he  had  declaimed  so  warmly  and  so  eloquently.  Now,  nothing  could  possibly  be  more 
inooodnsive  than  theee  general  references  to  history,  in  which  all  the  peculiar  cir- 
cnmataiiccs  of  Uie  ease  were  not  brought  into  consideration.    The  boa.  and  learned 
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jBpentleman  had  referred  to  tbe  conduct  of  Qneen  Elisabeth,  and  had  contrasted  it 
with  that  of  bis  Bli^ty's  govemmeBt  at  present,  OTidently  intending  to  draw  a  con* 
trast  highly  to  their  disadvantage  and  bumitiation.  Why,  he  would  ask,  did  Eliza- 
beth assist  the  Flemish  subjects  of  Philip,  in  their  endeavoors  to  throw  off  th^  con- 
nexion with  him  ?  Not  upon  any  abstract  principle,  but  soleljr  because  it  was  con- 
duciTe  to  the  interests  of  EngUmd,  which  was  a  just  and  legitimate  cause  of  war. 
They  had  been  told,  that  in  the  stnmle  between  Philip  and  bis  Flemish  subjects, 
Elizabeth  had  rang^  herself  on  the  sm  of  the  latt«r,  because  she  preferred  appear- 
ing in  the  diaracter  of  a  champion  for  liberty,  rather  than  in  that  of  an  ally  or  des- 
potism. A  reference  to  the  history  of  that  period  would  prove,  beyond  all  dispute^ 
that  such  a  statement  was  nothing  but  romance.  For,  what  was  the  period  at  whidi 
she  first  lent  her  assistance  to  tbe  Flemiags  ?  It  was  not  until  the  reeall  of  the  Duke 
of  ABia— it  was  not  until  he  bad  boasted  that  he  bad  brou^^t  18,000  subjects  of  Spain 
to  a  puUic  death  on  the  scafiold,  in  the  midst  of  tbe  most  ezoruciatiog  torments — it 
was  not  until  he  had  taken  Antwerp  and  Breda,  and  several  other  strong  towns  and 
fortresses-^it  was  not  until  Don  John  of  Austria  had  been  appointed  his  successor, 
tluut  Elisabeth  made  the  slightest  effort  in  their  behalf.  And  what  did  she  do  then  P 
She  lent  them  £20,000,  and  sent  them  a  small  army,  having  first  refused  the  sove- 
reignty they  offered  her.  and  having  received  the  possession  of  three  towns,  as  a 
serarity  for  the  loan  which  she  had  aidvanced.  It  was  therefore,  upon  a  view  of  the 
peculiar  interests  of  England  that  she  had  acted — ^upon  the  same  view,  indeed,  that 
nis  Mijesty^s  government  had  recently  acted,  in  refusing  to  involve  this  conntiy  in 
vrar,  on  account  of  the  unprincipled  invasion  that  Franee  was  now  making  upon 
Spain.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  similar  spirit  bad  influenced  the  government  of  Uiis  coun- 
try in  th«  instances  to  which  the  bon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  referred  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  and  of  Queen  Anne ;  indeed,  he  might  also  add,  still  more 
recently,  when  we  asmsted  Spain  in  counteracting  the  designs  of  Buonaparte.  He 
alluded  to  that  circumstance,  because  it  had  been  stated  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
that  Uie  same  principle  of  self  interest  which  led  us  to  aisist  Spain  against  Buona- 
parte, ought  also  to  induce  us  to  assist  her  at  present  against  Louis  XVIIL  But 
he  would  ask,  was  not  the  danger  infinitely  greater  to  the  safety  of  England,  when 
Spain  was  attacked  by  a  military  despot,  who  had  500,000  men  at  his  b^c,  and  who 
three  years  afterwards  marched  mto  tbe  north  at  tbe  bead  of  600,000  men,  though 
at  that  time  Spain  possessed  a  united  population,  than  it  was  now  when  she  was  at- 
tacked by  a  Bimrbon,  with  only  a  force  of  100,000  men,  though  with  a  divided  and 
distracted  population  ? 

He  theti^ht  that  the  analogy  between  the  two  cases  had  totally  (ailed,  and  be 
i^KHild  therefore  pass  on  to  the  observations  which  thehon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  made  upon  our  r^aiions  with  FortugaL  He  contended,  In  opposition  In  the 
bon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that  neither  the  faith  of  treaties,  nor  the  consideration 
of  oar  own  pwrtieular  interests,  eompdl«d  us  to  undertake  the  defence  of  Portund 
under  the  circumstances  which  the  bon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  staled.  He 
would  allow  that  we  were  bound  to  protect  Portugal  in  case  she  were  wantonly  at- 
tacked by  France.  We  had  informed  France  of  our  obligations  upon  that  head. 
We  had  reeeived  pledgee  from  her  that  she  had  no  hostile  intentioos  against  Portu- 
gal :  and  if  Franee  refused  to  respeet  her  own  i^odges,  thus  sacredly  pven  and  re- 
peated, then  tbe  House  was  bound  by  the  anMndment  of  his  boo.  friend,  the  member 
lor  Yorkshire,  ^^  to  afford  to  bb  Mijesty  its  most  lealous  and  affectionate  support  in 
any  measures  which  his  Mi^ty  may  find  neeeasary,  te  Ailfil  the  obliffadons  f>£  na- 
tional faith,  to  vindicate  the  dimity  of  his  crown,  or  to  maintain  the  rights  and 
interests  of  his  people."  He  ouuntained,  that  it  would  be  enough,  when  tbe  catut 
/mderia  arrived,  to  leod  to  Portugal  the  assistance  which  we  had  stipulated  to  afford ; 
and  that  it  would  not  be  consistent,  either  with  prudence  or  sennd  uolicy,  to  pursue 
towards  her  the  Une  of  conduct  whidki  had  been  recommended  by  the  hen.  and  learned 
gentleman. 

He  couU  net  help  thinking  that  mueh  extfaneous  matter  had  been  introduced 
into  the  present  debate.  The  great  question  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  Hooaa 
was,  tbe  peMcy  which  hie  Migesty's  ministers  had  pursued  diving  the  late  important 
iumI  complicated  nagotiationa ;  and,  in  raasoniag  upon  it,  observatione  hnd  been 
made>  nei  so  much  upon  that  p«rti«ular  peHoy^  as  npen  the  gwneral  pa^  whkb 
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they  had  adopted  for  years  past,  fie  could  assure  the  House  that  be  did  not  intend 
to  enter  upon  that  wide  field  of  discussion ;  he  should  limit  himself  to  the  quesdon 
more  immediately  before  it  And  here  he  must  obsenre,  that  the  policy  which  we 
had  to  follow  was  of  a  three-fold  nature :  first,  we  had  to  maintiun,  if  possible,  the 
peace  of  Europe,  without  any  compromise  of  principle  on  our  part ;  next,  if  it  were 
disturbed,  we  had  to  maintain  peace  as  far  as  England  was  concerned ;  and  lastly, 
which  was,  perhaps,  as  important  a  point  as  any,  to  maintain  a  mediatorial  position 
between  the  contending  parties,  in  order  to  afford  them  every  opportunity  of  re- 
establishing peace  with  each  other.  On  these  points  they  were  to  be  met  by  their 
opponents.  And  here  he  would  ask,  did  those  opponents  propose  an  opposite  line 
of  policy  ?  Did  they,  for  instance,  call  for  war  P  They  Ihemselves  satd  they  did 
not.  So  that  the  question  was  not  so  much  a  question  of  principle  as  of  d^^ree;  and 
on  this  particular  point — ^namely,  whether  the  tone  used  in  the  negotiations  had  been 
sufiBciently  strong  and  dignified.  That  was  the  general,  though  he  knew  that  it  was 
not  the  universal,  argument  of  the  gentlemen  opposite.  The  hon.  member  for  West- 
minster, for  instance,  had  declared  himself  the  determined  advocate  for  open  and 
unqualified  war — for  a  war  of  principles — ^for  a  war,  as  he  termed  it,  of  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty  against  those  of  despotism.  But  he  (Mr.  Peel),  for  one,  should  de- 
precate the  hour  when  England  should  enter  upon  such  a  war ;  and  he  trusted  that 
upon  such  a  war  she  never  would  enter.  He  certainly  hoped  that  England  would  never 
be  the  advocate  of  despotism,  whether  directed  against  Spain  or  against  any  other 
country.  He  protested,  and  he  strongly  protested,  against  that  doctrine  maintained 
by  what  was  called  the  Holy  Alliance,  of  its  right  of  interference  with  the  liberty 
of  nations,  by  the  estaUishment  of  a  sort  of  European  police,  for  the  prevention  of 
the  success  of  revolution  wherever  it  might  be  found,  and  nnder  whatever  circum- 
stances. He  contended,  as  strongly  as  any  man  could  do,  for  one  exception  at  least 
from  that  doctrine — ^namely  when  the  security  of  the  state  rendered  snch  a  revolu- 
tion necessary ;  and  he  was  prepared  to  argue  that  in  the  case  of  Spain  that  exeep* 
tion  had  certainly  occurred.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was,  perhaps,  incumbent  upon  him 
to  declare  his  sentiments  npon  that  point,  as  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  taken  an  op- 
portunity, in  the  French  Chamber,  of  drawing  a  very  erroneous  eonclnsion  from 
what  he  had  formerly  said  upon  it.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House,  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  he  tiad  stated,  that  he  thought  Austria 
quite  justified  in  interfering  to  put  down  the  revolution  of  Naples.  That  opinion, 
most  undoubtedly,  he  had  delivered — that  opinion  he  was  still  ready  to  maintain, 
and  without  any  feeling  of  personal  interest  in  it,  since  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
cabinet  at  the  time  when  that  question  had  come  under  consideration.  The  French 
minister  had  said  that  his  Britannic  Majesty*s  fft>vernment  had  thought  Austria  jus* 
tified  in  attacking  Naples,  and  that  therefore  they  must  now  think  France  justified 
in  its  attack  upon  Spain.  He,  however,  disclaimed  the  right  of  drawing  any  such 
inference.  He  thought  that  there  was  a  justification  for  Austria ;  but  he  could  not 
see  any  justification  whatever  for  the  present  aggression  of  France  upon  Spain.  He 
concerved  that  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  the  Neapolitan  and  the  Spanish 
revolutions;  though  both,  to  a  certain  degree,  arose  out  of  military  insurrections.  He 
would  not  then  enter  into  the  minor  points  of  difference,  but  would  merely  remind 
the  House  that  at  Naples  the  revolution  appeared  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  military  occupation  of  all  the  functions  of  government  The  lung  proposed  to  give 
to  the  party  demanding  it  a  constitution  in  eight  days ;  but  that  proposition  by  no 
means  contented  it  A  mob  was  collected,  and  threatened  to  attack  the  royal  palace 
if  a  constitution  were  not  granted  them  in  fonr-and-twenty  hours.  In  consequence, 
a  ooostitution  was  granted  them — the  Spanish  constitution — for  want,  not  of  a  bet- 
ter, but  of  another.  Such  being  the  case,  Austria  appeared  to  him  to  be  completely 
justified  in  interfering  to  put  down  that  revolution ;  especially  as  the  dangers  arising 
from  it  were  not  local,  in  consequence  of  the  designs  avowedly  entertained  by  its 
authors  of  disturbing  the  existing  arrangements  of  Italy,  and  of  wresting  fVom  Ans* 
tria  those  provinees  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  her  by  England  and  the  other 
allies.  He  would  ask,  whether  any  such  designs  had  been  avowed  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  Spanbh  revolution :  or  whether  them  were  any  similarity,  except  that  which  he 
had  befbre  stated,  in  the  mode  by  vrhieh  die  two  revolutions  had  been  eflfected  f 
The  man  who  could  assert  that  there  wai  a  timilarity  must  have  his  judjffment  ae 
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btinded  by  his  enmity  to  the  Spanish  constitution,  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  correctly 
what  was  ever  passing  before  his  own  eyes. 

Besides  the  boo.  member  for  Westminster,  there  was  also  another  hon.  member 
who  was  an  advocate  for  war.  But  that  hon.  member  (Mr.  Robertson)  was  for  a 
war  of  a  peculiar  character.  He  would  not  have  a  land  war,  but  a  naval  war,  and 
that,  too,  on  a  principle  of  economy.  The  hon.  member  to  whom  he  alluded  had 
said,  ^'  Since  the  hulks  of  your  ships  are  liable  to  rot  in  vour  docks,  and  since  they 
do  not  rot  so  much  at  sea,  I  would  send  them  out  to  cruize  off  the  coasts  of  France 
and  Spain ;  since,  in  doing  so,  you  will  not  be  incurring  much  more  expense  than 
Tou  are  incurring  at  present''  He  might,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
non.  member,  if,  in  a  war  between  two  nations,  as  in  a  quarrel  between  two  indivi- 
duals, either  part^  were  allowed  the  choice  of  weapons ;  but  he  thought  that  if  we 
declared  war  against  France,  we  should  find  it  difiBcult  to  persuade  her  to  consent  to 
a  war  that  should  be  conducted  on  so  limited  a  scale.  But,  even  if  the  hon.  mem- 
ber should  succeed  in  that  object,  what  advantage  could  be  gained  by  carrying  on  a 
maritime  war  for  the  establishment  of  a  mere  principle  ?  He  had  heard  or  read  of 
a  certain  king  who  was  famed  for  taking  maritime  towns  by  detachments  of  cavalry ; 
but  never,  since  the  existence  of  naval  tactics,  had  he  ever  heard  of  such  a  ludicrous 
scheme  as  that  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  French  from  entering  Spain,  by  means 
of  a  naval  force. — It  was  said,  however,  that  the  war  ag^nst  Spam  was  at  present 
unpopular  in  France.  What  would  be  the  consequence  of  our  tdiing  part  in  it  by 
waging  a  maritime  war  against  French  commerce,  but  to  exasperate  the  French 
merchants,  whose  property  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  cruisers,  and  to  turn 
the  indignation  of  the  French  people  against  their  rulers  for  engaging  in  tiie  war 
with  Spain,  into  rage  and  fury  against  us  for  unnecessarily,  as  Uiey  might  suppose, 
becoming  parties  to  it  ?  What  advantage  conld  we  derive,  in  a  war  for  principles, 
from  capturing  Martinique,  and  from  thus  being  enabled  to  throw  an  increased  quan- 
tity of  sugar  into  our  market  ?  Nay,  he  might  also  ask,  what  advantage  would 
Spain  heraelf  derive  from  such  captures  ? 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  however,  would  not  have  had 
this  country  go  to  war ;  he  would  only  have  had  her  employ  menace.  Did  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  mean,  if  his  menace  had  proved  ineffectual,  to  enforce 
it  ?  Such  must  be  the  hon,  and  learned  gentleman's  meaning ;  for  surely  he  would 
never  have  had  England  condescend  to  act  the  part  of  a  bully,  wad  to  submit  to  the 
disgrace  of  using  threats  which  she  was  not  afterwards  prepared  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution. He  would  then  ask,  did  the  circumstance  of  this  country  justify  his  Ma* 
jesty^s  ministers  in  running  so  great  a  risk  ?  He  thought  not.  If  honour  and  jus- 
tice required  a  war,  let  us  embark  in  it,  heartily  and  openly,  and  fairly ;  but  if  not, 
let  us  not  run  a  desperate  risk  which  must  lead  either  to  national  disgrace,  or  to  a 
war  which  was  not  called  for  by  either  honour  or  justice.     [Hear,  hear.] 

He  would  now  proceed  to  the  refutation  of  that  part  of  the  argument  on  the  other 
side,  which  was  intended  to  prove  that  a  dignified  tone  had  not  been  maintained  by 
the  British  negotiator  in  the  course  of  the  late  negotiations.  A  very  studious  and 
artful  attempt  had  been  made  to  confound  the  diTOrent  periods  of  the  negotiations ; 
and  the  instructions  given  by  Mr.  Secretary  Canning,  in  the  first  page  of  the  cor- 
respondence, had  been  quoted  to  prove  that,  when  France  first  dedared  her  intention 
of  attacking  Spain,  our  language  had  not  been  so  strong  and  vigorous  as  it  ought  to 
have  been.  The  words  of  his  right  hon.  friend  ^*  to  any  such  interference,  come  what 
may,  his  Majesty  will  not  be  a  party,**  used  at  the  very  outset  of  the  negotiations, 
bad  been  applied  to  events  which  had  occurred  three  months  afterwards,  and  had 
been  quoted  as  the  only  remonstrance  which  we  made  to  the  French  on  their  cross- 
ing the  Bidassoa.  The  papers  themselves  furnished  proof  that  this  was  not  the 
case ;  and  he,  therefore,  could  not  hdp  complaining  that  such  an  assertion  had  ever 
been  allowed  to  go  forth  to  the  public.  It  appeared  to  him  that  these  negotiations 
were  divided  into  three  distinct  periods :  the  first  being  the  period  between  the  as- 
sembling and  the  close  of  the  congress ;  the  second  being  the  period  between  the 
return  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Paris  and  the  publication  of  the  speech  of  the 
King  of  France ;  and  the  third  included  all  the  periods  that  had  since  elapsed.  Any 
man  who  read  the  despatches  for  the  purpose  of  criticizing  them,  ought  in  common 
justice  to  keep  these  three  periods  perrectly  distinct  from  «ch  other  In  his  mind,  and 
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to  apply  the  language  used  during  each  of  them  to  things  as  they  then  existed.  He 
ought  also  to  recollect,  that  at  present  we  were  wise  by  the  result ;  and  he  should 
not  forget,  that  the  writer  of  them  had  to  enter  into  a  calculation  of  probabilities, 
with  which  at  present  we  had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  With  regard  to  the  object 
of  the  British  government  during  the  first  of  these  periods,  his  right  hon.  friend,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  had  properly  observed,  that  it  was  to  prevent  the  de- 
claration from  being  made  against  Spain  by  the  allied  powers.  Now,  he  would  ask, 
whether  such  a  declaration  had  been  made  or  not  f  If  it  had  not,  how  could  it  be 
justly  said  that  the  English  nep^tiator  had  been  duped  ?  Indeed,  what  was  the  lan- 
guage used  by  France  regarding  these  negotiations  ?  Why,  M.  de  Montmorency 
said,  that  the  measures  which  the  French  government  had  contemplated  for  the 
amdioration  of  Spain  would  have  succeeded  if  **  England  had  tliought  she  could 
concur  in  them.*'  Here  was,  at  least,  a  distinct  adnuission  on  the  part  of  France 
herself^  that  she  did  not  consider  her  interests  to  have  been  forwarded  by  the  part 
which  England  had  taken  at  the  congress  at  Verona.  What  was  the  opinion  of  Spain 
herself  with  respect  to  this  very  subject  ?  An  hon.  member,  on  the  previous  night 
had  alluded  to  the  despatch  of  the  Spanish  minister,  in  which  M.  de  San  Miguel 
had  said,  *'  Will  not  England  g^ve  effect  to  the  opinion  which  she  entertains  ?*'  At 
the  moment  when  that  despatch  was  written,  Spain  was  not  aware  of  the  part  which 
England  had  then  adopted ;  but  what  was  her  language  when  she  .had  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  course  which  this  country  had  taken  ?  On  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, M.  de  San  Miguel  had  said,  '^  We  are  sure  of  England,  and  satisfied  with  her 
position."  Did  that  minister  say  that  Eneland  ought  to  go  to  war  f  No  such  thing. 
but  he  pointed  out  the  course  which,  if  we  followed,  he  thought  would  be  most 
conducive  to  Spanish  interests.  He  said,  ^'  There  is  nothing  to  induce  us  to  ask 
for  such  a  mediation  at  present ;  but  we  are  at  sea,  surrounded  by  dangers,  and 
menaced  by  storms,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  we  may  not  yet  require  a  friendly 
lumd  **  In  what  way  was  that  friendship  to  be  shown  ?  Why ;  as  mediators  only. 
On  a  still  later  occasion,  the  language  of  Spain,  whom  we  are  accused  of  not  having 
favoured,  still  continued  the  same.  M.  de  San  Miguel,  in  his  despatch  to  Sir  W. 
A^Court,  of  the  12th  of  January,  said,  *^  To  England,  who  has  taken  in  the  con- 
ferences at  Verona  so  moderate  and  pacific  a  line,  it  now  belongs  to  crown  the 
work,  and  to  prevent  an  eff\ision  of  blood,  which  can  be  productive  of  no  possible 
advantage  to  the  interest  of  any  nation."  *^  To  crown  the  work !"  He  wished  the 
House  to  attend  to  the  expression.  Did  they  think  that  the  Spanish  minister  would 
have  made  use  of  it  if  he  had  been  dissatisfied  with  our  conduct.  If  the  testimony 
which  he  had  already  adduced  upon  this  point  were  not  considered  suflScient,  he 
would  refer  the  House  to  that  of  the  hon.  member  for  Westminster,  which  would 
certainly  have  been  more  satisfactory,  had  he  not  confessed  that  he  derived  his  in- 
formation from  a  laquaU  de  place — 

Mr.  Hobhouse  disclaimed  any  such  confession.  His  authority  was  derived  fVom 
much  higher  sources. 

Ma.  racaBTABT  Pebxh — The  hon.  member  had  confessed  that  the  opinion  of  the 
diflBerent  persons  attached  to  the  difi^rent  embassies  at  Verona,  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples which  had  been  maintained  during  the  negotiations,  was,  that  his  right  hon. 
fiiend  (Mr.  Canning)  was  a  complete  radical.  Since  that  time,  however,  he  had 
bemi  blamed  by  the  more  ardent  partisans  of  liberty,  for  having  rather  fallen  short 
than  gone  beyond  what  they  considered  iiis  public  duty.  The  hon.  member  for 
Westminster  had  last  night  observed,  that  though  there  could  be  a  thousand  curves, 
there  could  only  be  one  straight  line.  Now,  by  this  straight  line  he  thought  that 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  direct  his  conduct ;  for,  if  it  had 
the  reprobation  of  Siberian  aides-de-camp  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  warm  friends 
of  liberty  on  the  other,  it  amounted  almost  to  a  positive  proof  ^at  he  had  done 
wisely  in  steering  between  the  two  extremes.  He  was  therefore  convinced  that, 
afler  all  that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  felt  and  suffered  during  these  negotiations, 
he  would  have  that  evening  the  satisfaction  of  returning  to  his  home,  not  only  with 
the  first  of  all  rewards — the  consciousness  of  having  Mrformed  his  duty,  but  with 
that  reward  which  was  certainly  the  next  to  it,  the  applause  and  approbation  of  that 
House.     [Cheers.]] 

He  had  now  inisbed  hts  defence  of  the  conduct  <^  government,  during  the  first  of 
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the  three  periods  he  had  mentioned,  and  should  proceed  to  tlie  second.  In  doing  so, 
the  right  non.  gentleman  vindicated  the  mission  of  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  to  Ma- 
drid against  the  censures  which  had  been  cast  npon  it ;  and  contended  that  the  ad- 
Tice  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  offered,  through  him,  to  the  members  of  the 
Spanish  government,  was  well  calculated  to  promote  its  best  interests.  His  grace 
did  not  propose  to  them  to  make  any  modifications  in  the  Spanish  constitution  that 
were  not  clearly  for  its  benefit  and  improvement.  He  would  ask  whether  there  were 
anything  in  the  nature  of  those  modifications  to  prevent  their  acceptance  by  Spain ; 
or  whether  there  were  anything  in  the  menace  of  the  third  power  which  made  it  im- 
perative upon  her  to  reject  the  changes  proposed  ?  What  would  have  been  the  re- 
sult if  she  had  accepted  thera  f  Tiie  withdrawal  of  the  army  of  observation  from 
the  Pyrenees,  to  the  presence  of  which  army  there  they  attributed  so  much  of  her 
calamities.  As,  at  that  moment,  the  King  of  Fnmce^s  speech  had  not  been  made 
public,  Spain  might  certainly  have  consented  withovt  any  loss  of  honour;  and  by 
such  consent  she  would  have  united  her  people,  and  ameliorated  their  condition, 
more  than  she  could  do  by  any  subsequent  measure.  He  admitted,  however,  that  after 
the  French  king*s  speech,  even  such  a  modification  could  not  have  been  submitted  to 
Spain  with  propriety.  But  was  it  not  too  much  that  England  should  be  made  respon- 
sible for  an  entire  change  in  the  policy  of  the  French  government  ?  Those  who 
agreed  with  ministers  that  a  war  ought  not  to  have  been  entered  into,  and  were 
yet  inclined  to  criticise  the  papers,  were  bound  to  apply  that  verbal  criticism  to 
the  periods  to  which  they  referred.  But  was  it  upon  mere  verbal  criticism  that  the 
House  of  Commons  would  decide  the  great  question  now  submitted  for  its  consi* 
deration.  What  would  be  the  consequence  of  adopting  the  resolution  proposed  by 
the  hon.  mover  of  the  address  ?  Would  it  not  be  felt  throughout  Europe  as  a  con- 
demnation of  the  line  of  strict  neutrality,  which  it  is  the  policy  of  England  to  adopt  f 
The  House  had  been  told  recently  that  the  decision  which  it  had  come  to  a  short 
time  ago  for  an  adjournment  would  be  misconceived  both  in  this  country  and  on  the 
continent  If  that  were  so,  how  could  the  grounds  of  the  determinatioii  of  the  House 
on  the  present  question  be  hoped  to  be  correctly  known  ?  The  House  nught  depend 

Xn  it,  that  Europe  would  look  to  the  numbers  alone;  and  if  the  reeolutioos  were 
pted,  it  would  be  concluded  that  the  House  of  Commons  condemned  the  policy  of 
neutrality,  and  were  the  advocates  of  war.  It  was  not  only  for  Uiese  reasons  that 
he  thought  the  House  ought  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  amendment,  and  assure 
his  Miyesty,  that  when  a  case  occurred  which  should  require  it,  the  House  would  at 
all  dmes  be  ready  to  adopt  such  measures  as  were  necessary  to  maintain  the  national 
faithf  and  support  the  honour  of  the  Crown ;  but  more  especially  because  he  thought 
the  policy  of  neutrality  was  that  which  England  ought  to  pursue,  and  which  would 
maintain  for  her  that  peace  which,  though  not  essential  to  her  existence,  yet,  after 
the  derangement  of  her  internal  affidrs,  and  the  sufferings  consequent  on  a  war  of 
five  and  twenty  years*  duration,  was  the  system  which  it  was  infinitely  the  best  for 
the  country  to  adopt. 

Sir  Francis  Buraett  having  followed  Mr.  Peel  at  conidderaMe  length,  the  debate 
was  further  adjourned  to 

Apru.  30,  1823. 
At  the  end  of  a  long  third  night^s  discussion,  the  House  divided :  for  the  amend- 
ment, 372 ;  against  it,  20 ;  m^ority,  352. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  same  evening  Mr.  Grey  Bennet  rose,  pursuant  to  notice, 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  iwolish 

PUNISHMENT  BY  WHIPPING. 

Mr.  Cnrwen  seconded  the  motion. 

Several  hon.  members  having  briefly  delivered  their  sentiments, — 
Ma.  SEcasTABT  Psjel  said,  that  all  the  information  he  had  been  able  to  collect  on 
this  subject,  led  him  to  think  that  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  whipping  f<M> 
minor  oflfences  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment.  If  the  principle  of  the  hoo.  mover 
were  well-founded,  they  ought  not  to  stop  here ;  but  the  punisoment  of  flogging  in 
public  schoolfl  ought  to  be  abolished  by  act  of  parliament.    It  was  peculiAtly  uoum- 
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bent  upon  those  who  advocated  the  necessity  of  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  penal 
code,  in  respect  to  capital  punishments,  to  beware  of  rendering  such  an  experiment 
impracticable,  by  narrowing  too  much  the  scale  of  minor  punishment  For  his  own 
part,  he  had  always  been  friendly  to  the  punishment  of  whipping,  when  exercised 
within  salutary  limits ;  and  upon  looking  into  the  records  in  his  own  office,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  find  a  single  instance  of  abuse  for  the  last  seven  years.  Solitary  con- 
finement was,  in  hb  opinion,  a  much  more  rigorous  punishment,  and  one  which  was 
much  more  likely  to  break  the  spirit,  than  moderate  whipping.  There  were  some 
instances  of  offences  in  young  delinquents  of  a  nature  so  flagrant,  that  no  other 
punishment  seemed  to  have  any  effect  upon  them.  He  would  notice  but  one,  and 
that  was  the  case  of  a  youth  of  14,  who  had  been  guilty  of  four  thefts,  even  in  the 
prison  in  which  he  was  confined.  He  thought  that,  for  the  proper  administration  of 
justice,  the  continuation  of  the  punishment  was  necessary. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  70  against  37 ;  majority  33. 


CASE  OF  CONSCIENCE. 
Mat  8, 1823. 

In  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  sheriff  of 
Dublin,  who  stood  charged  with  having  improperly  empanelled  a  grand  jury,  a  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  the  right  of  the  House  to  dispense  with  the  obhgation  or  a  grand 
juror*8  oath,  for  the  purpose  of  public  justice ;  when — 

Mb.  SECRBTAar  Pbel  observed,  that  the  question  was  one  of  very  great  difficulty. 
No  man  felt  more  strongly  than  he  did  the  necessity  of  granting  to  the  House  the 
most  extensive  power  for  carrying  on  an  inquiry  of  this  description,  and  no  man  was 
more  ready  to  admit  that  they  were  not,  in  their  proceedings,  to  abide  by  the  rules 
of  a  court  of  justice.  There  was,  he  conceived,  only  one  case  to  which  their  authority 
did  not  apply,  and  that  was  the  present  case  precisely,  which  was  one  of  conscience. 
First  of  all,  they  placed  individuab  in  a  situation  in  which  they  were  compelled  to 
do  certain  acts.  The  grand  jurors  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath,  *''•  not  to  divulge 
their  own  counsel,  the  king's  counsel,  or  the  counsel  of  their  fellows,'*  and  then  the 
House  turned  round  and  demanded  of  them  to  violate  that  oath.  Was  there,  he 
would  ask,  any  power  in  that  House  to  release  men  from  so  solemn  an  obligation  ? 
Or,  if  there  were,  was  it  prudent,  when  the  force  of  such  an  obligation  depended 
altogether  on  conscientious  feelings,  to  compel  men  to  act  in  contradiction  to 
those  feelings.  Might  not  the  members  of  the  grand  jury  appeal,  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  a  lugher  authority  than  that  of  the  House  of  Commons?  Might  they 
not  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  whole  legislature?  In  1819,  that  House 
was  party  to  an  Act  having  for  its  object  the  regulation  of  Irish  grand  juries. 
OenUemen  knew  that  the  ffrand  juries  of  Ireland  had  two  distinct  functions  to  per- 
form— those  of  finding  bifis,  and  of  money  presentments.  By  the  Act  of  1819, 
grand  juries  were  allowed  to  divulge  matters  relating  to  presentments;  but  the 
other  part  of  their  oath,  with  reference  to  the  concealment  of  evidence  given  on  bills 
of  indictment,  remained  binding  on  them.  This  plainly  showed  the  light  in  which 
the  legislature  viewed  the  subject.  Every  grand  juror  swore  to  conceal  the  evidence 
given  before  him,  "  So  help  him,  Gkni,"  or,  in  other  words,  he  said,  **  may  the  di- 
vine protection  be  withheld  from  me,  if  I  disclose  what  b  stated  in  evidence.** 
Could  that  House  compel  him  to  divulge  that  which  he  had  thus  impressivelv  sworn 
to  conceal  ?  Suppose  the  House  thought  they  could  do  so,  and  the  individual  an- 
swered, ^*  I  know  not  what  your  construction  may  be,  I  feel  myself  bound  by  the 
oath  which  I  have  taken,  and  no  interpretation  of  others  shall  induce  me  to  violate 
it,**  suppose  the  witness  made  such  an  answer,  would  the  House  commit  him  ?  In 
that  case,  the  conscientious  observer  of  an  oath  would  be  committed,  because  he 
entertained  a  religious  abhorrence  of  its  violation.  A  committal  on  such  a  ground, 
would  be  the  worst  exercise  of  that  power  which  belonged  to  the  House  in  cases  of 
ordinary  contumacy,  and  he  doubtedf  very  much  its  policy.  If  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  commit  a  witness  who  was  convinced  that  no  power  on  earth  could  relieve 
mm  flrom  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  then  they  ought  to  consider  whether  th^  muss 
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Dot  leave  it  to  the  witnesses  whom  they  called^  to  determine  whether  they  would 
answer  or  not  There  could  be  no  other  alternative,  and  the  House  ought  to  pause 
before  it  plaeed  itself  in  that  situation. 

Towards  the  close  of  a  protracted  discussion, — 

Mr.  Pksl  observed,  that  the  committee  had,  in  fact,  nothing  to  do  with  the  grand 
jury  but  as  its  conduct  implicated  or  acauitted  the  i>heriff.  He  saw  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  proceed  with  other  parts  of  the  inquiry,  regarding  which  all  were  agreed, 
and  postpone  this  question  respecting  the  grand  jury,  until  it  should  be  found  neces- 
sary to  decide  it. 

The  committee  accor^ngly  proceeded. 


IRISH  INSURRECTION  ACT. 
Mat  12,  1823. 

Mr.  Goulbnrn  having  moved,  '*  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  eon* 
tinue  the  Irish  Insurrection  Act  for  a  time  to  be  limited,^*  Lord  Althorp  moved,  by 
way  of  amendment,  '*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  the  coercive  mea- 
sures which  have  been  repeatedly  adopted  since  the  Union,  have  fiuled  to  secure 
tranquillity  in  Ireland,  or  to  better  the  moral  condition  of  the  people ;  and  that  no 
solid  improvement  can  be  expected  from  a  oontinuaoce  of  the  system  of  compro- 
mise acted  upon  in  the  government  of  that  eountiy,  strengthened  as  it  has  been 
by  sach  temporary  expedients ;  but  that  it  is  absohitely  necessary  to  take  into  terioHs 
consideration  the  whole  system  of  the  laws,  and  of  their  administration,  with  a 
yiew  to  such  a  reform  as  shall  secure  the  permanent  peace  of  the  eounlry,  and  the 
equal  constitutional  rights  of  the  people.**  If  thii  amendment  should  be  carried,  he 
would  then  submit  to  the  House  the  following  resolution : — '^  That  this  House,  while 
it  looks  only  to  a  permanent  remedy  in  a  revision  of  the  whole  system  of  measures 
by  which  Ireland  has  hitherto  been  governed,  feels  itself  called  upon  to  arm  the 
executive  government  with  all  such  temporary  powers  as  may  be  necessary  to  sup* 
press  the  present  existing  spirit  of  insubordination,  which  it  daily  producing  such 
alarming  outrages  and  daring  violations  of  the  law  in  that  portion  or  the  empire.** 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  ensued, — 

Ma.  SccatTABT  Pebl  said,  there  were  two  propositioBS  before  the  House — that 
for  the  continuation  of  the  law,  and  the  amendment.  Besides  these,  there  were 
the  recommendations  of  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Ennismore)  who  spoke  last  but  one. 
He  would  defend  that  noble  lord  from  any  personal  imputation,  m  consequence  of 
the  proposal  which  he  had  made;  but  he  could  not  accede  to  that  proposal.  He 
would  not  have  the  ooercion,  enforced  by  this  act,  either  increased  or  diminished. 
He  considered  it  under  exbting  cireunwtances  a  necessary  measure;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  regarded  it  only  as  a  temporary  one.  He  thought  that  martial  law  should  not 
be  introduced  but  under  the  most  urgent  circumstances;  and  he  therefore  deprecated 
all  allusion  to  it.  It  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  parliament  to  bold  out  threats  which  it 
did  not  mean  to  put  in  execution .  It  badbeen  complained  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
that  government  bad  resorted  to  measures  of  coercion  for  the  last  twenty  years.  He 
would  appeal  to  every  candid  man,  whether  every  measure  which  had  been  suggested 
for  the  relief  of  Ireland  had  not  been  attended  to  with  the  utmost  anxiety.  It  had  been 
alleged  that  partiality  existed  in  the  appointment  of  sheril^.  The  first  act  of  the 
administration  with  which  he  was  connected,  had  been  to  assimilate  it  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  practice  of  England.  Similar  measures  had  been  taken  with  re- 
spect to  grand  juries,  the  powers  of  which  were  said  to  be  abused.  The  illicit  distil- 
leries were,  at  another  time,  alleged  to  be  the  cause  of  some  of  the  disturbances. 
This  had  been  partly  remedied  t^  the  consolidation  of  the  exchequers,  and  would 
be  still  further  relieved.  He  sincerely  believed  that  most  of  the  evib  which  at  this 
moment  disturbed  Ircdand  sprang  from  the  maladministration  of  the  common  law  of 
the  land.  So  highty  did  he  think  of  that  law,  that  he  had  no  doubt  if  it  were  vi. 
gorously  and  impartially  administered,  there  would  be  no  necesnty  for  recurring 
to  other  means.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  wished  to  see  the  magistrates  aided 
'by  an  active  and  i^poiuible  body  of  police.  The  deficiency  of  magistrates  had  alao 
16 
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been  alleged  as  one  cause  of  the  disorders.  This,  too,  had  received  the  attention  qf 
the  government.  The  lists  of  the  various  counties  had  been  made  out,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revising  them,  and  this  work  was  now  going  on  alphabetically.  Believing 
that  early  intercourse  between  Catholics  and  rrotestants,  and  their  receiving  the 
same  education,  without  any  reference  to  religious  differences,  would  have  a  happy 
effect  in  alla3ring  discords  and  dissensions,  he  had,  when  he  was  in  Ireland,  en- 
deavoured to  form  a  society  for  this  purpose;  That  endeavour  had  been  to  a  certain 
extent  successful;  and  unless  he  were  misinformed,  a  sum  of  £9,000  had  been  this 
year  added  to  the  available  funds  of  the  society.  Thus  he  had  attempted  to  show  the 
House  that  every  measure,  with  the  exception  of  Catholic  emancipation,  had  been 
tried  for  the  purpose  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  Ireland.  Did  the  noble  lord 
think  that  the  inquiry  which  he  suggested  could  lead  to  any  practical  result?  The 
extension  of  education  in  Ireland,  and  the  improvement  of  the  linen-trade,  were 
doubtless  important  objects;  but  would  it  be  desirable  to  take  them  into  consideration 
together  with  twenty  other  things  at  the  same  time?  The  House  had  a  very  fair 
specimen  of  Irish  inouiry  in  the  one  which  was  now  going  on  relative  to  the 
sheriff  of  Dublin.  If  tnat  inquiry  had  taken  up  so  much  time,  what  would  the  House 
sa^  to  an  inouiry  into  the  whole  of  che  laws  of  Ireland,  and  the  manner  of  their  ad- 
ministration r  With  regard  to  Catholic  emancipation,  if  it  could  be  proved  to  him 
that  it  would  cure  all  the  evils  of  Ireland,  he  would  accede  to  it;  but  he  well  knew 
that  it  would  not  have  that  effect,  unless  something  were  granted  lo  the  Catholics, 
which  he  was  not  prepared  to  concede.  If  the  Protestant  religion  were  to  be  main- 
tained in  Ireland,  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  then  Catholic  emancipation  would  not 
be  the  basis  of  tranquillity.  It  might  produce  further  contention;  but  it  would 
not  produce  safety,  tie  had  heard  thu^t  emancipation  would  not  satisfy  the  Catholics, 
without  a  change  in  the  mode  of  supporting  the  Catholic  clergy.  He  hoped,  however, 
that  the  Protestant  religion  would  be  maintained.  He  should  be  sorry  to  see  Uie 
Catholic  the  established  reliffion  of  Ireland.  At  the  same  time,  he  would  not  wish 
for  any  thing  which  would  oe  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  the  migority  of  the  people. 
He  would  propose  a  strict  administration  of  justice,  and  the  preservation  of  their 
rights,  both  to  Protestants  and  to  Catholics.  He  trusted  he  had  shown  that 
Catholic  emancipation  would  not  tranauillize  Ireland  any  more  than  the  other  mea- 
sures which  had  been  proposed;  and  that  as  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country  the  Insurrection  Act  was  absolutely  necessary,  so  it  would  be  continued. 

The  House  divided :  for  the  original  motion,  162 ;  for  the  amendment,  82 ;  ma- 
jority, 80. 


IRISH  TITHES  COMPOSITION  BILL. 
Mat  16,  1823. 

In  a  debate  which  arose  on  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a  committee  on 
this  bill,-. 

Mb.  Secbbtabt  Pbbl  said,  that  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Y.  Fitzgerald)  and 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  who  spoke  last  (Mr.  Wetherell,)  agreed  in  nothing  but 
in  their  desire  that  the  bill  should  be  withdrawn  for  the  present  session.  He  must, 
however,  protest  against  the  postponement  of  the  measure,  because  he  was  satisfied 
that  no  additional  information  could  be  obtained  thereby.  The  argument  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  went  to  prove,  that  no  conmiutation  could  be  effected  without 
danger  under  the  auspices  of  the  government,  and  yet  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  declared,  that  he  should  have  no  objection  to  a  commutation  of  potato  tithe. 
With  regaitl  to  the  compulsory  clause,  it  was  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  bill, 
and  if  the  Home  should  hereafter  be  of  opinion  that  it  ouffht  to  be  omitted,  the  re- 
maining parts  of  the  bill  might  still  he  beneficially  carried  into  effect. — ^The  ri^ht 
hon.  eentleman  entered  into  a  variety  of  details  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  collecting 
tithe  m  various  parishes  in  Ireland,  with  a  view  of  showing  the  practicability  of  an 
amicable  adjustment  between  the  clergy  and  their  parishioners.  He  approved  of  the 
plan  of  appointing  parochial  commissioners;  for  it  was  impossible  that  the  government 
could  efficiently  discharge  the  duties  which  would  devolve  upon  the  comDiissionere, 
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from  a  want  of  local  knowledge,  and  their  limited  acquaintance  with  parochial  details. 
If  this  measure  should  not  produce  universal  harmony  and  conciliation,  much  sub- 
stantial good  would,  he  believed,  be  effected  by  it.    He  therefore  gave  his  cordial  sup- 
port to  the  motion  for  going  into  the  committee. 
The  bill  was  accordingly  committed  /iro/omux. 


RIOOUR  OF  OUR  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

Mat  21,  1823. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  at  the  close  of  a  speech  of  great  length  and  ability,  moved  the 
following: — 

1.  *^  That  it  is  expedient  to  take  away  the  punishment  of  death  in  the  case  of  lar- 
ceny from  ships,  from  dwelling  houses,  and  on  navigable  rivers. 

2.  **  That  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  statute  9  Geo.  1,  commonly  called 
the  Black  Act,  as  creates  capital  felonies,  excepting  the  crimes  of  setting  fire  to  a 
dwelling-house,  and  of  maliciously  shooting  at  an  individual. 

3.  ^^  That  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  statute  26  Qeo.  2,  c.  33,  com- 
monly called  the  Marriage  Act,  as  creates  capital  felonies. 

4.  ^'That  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  statute  21  Jac.  1,  c  26,  relating 
to  fines  and  recoveries;  of  6  Qeo,  2,  c.  37,  relating  to  cutting  down  banks  of  rivers; 
of  27  Greo.  2,  c.  15,  relating  to  threatening  letters;  of  27  (^o.  2,  e.  19,  relating  to 
the  Bedford  Level;  of  3  Geo.  3,  c.  16,  relating  to  Greenwich  Pensioners;  of  22  Geo. 
3,  c.  4,  relating  to  cutting  serges;  and  of  24  Greo.  3,  c.  24,  relating  to  convicts  re- 
turned from  transportation,  as  subjects  persons  convicted  of  the  ofiences  therein  speci- 
fied, to  the  punishment  of  death. 

5.  *^  That  it  is  expedient  to  take  away  the  punishment  of  death  in  the  cases  of 
Horse  Stealing,  Sheep  Stealing,  and  Cattle  Stealing. 

a,  **  That  it  is  expedient  to  take  away  the  punishment  of  death  in  the  cases  of  For- 
gery, and  of  uttering  forged  instruments. 

7.  ^^  That  in  the  case  of  all  the  aforesaid  offences,  which  are  not  otherwise  suffi- 
ciently punishable  by  law,  the  punishments  of  transportation  for  life  or  years,  or  of 
imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour,  shall  be  substituted  for  death,  in  such 
proportions  and  with  such  latitudes  of  discretion  in  the  judges  as  the  nature  and 
magnitude  of  the  respective  offences  will  require. 

8.  ^^  That  it  is  expedient  to  make  provision  that  the  Judges  shall  not  pronounce 
sentence  of  death  in  those  cases  where  they  have  no  expectation  that  such  sentence 
will  be  executed. 

9.  **  That  it  is  fit  to  take  away  the  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  in  the  case  of 
Suicide,  and  to  put  an  end  to  those  indignities  which  are  practised  on  the  remains 
of  the  dead,  in  the  cases  of  Suicide  and  High  Treason." 

The  above  resolutions  having  been  read,  and  the  first  of  them  put  from  the  chair, — 
Mb.  Sbcbbtabt  Pbbl  arose.  He  began  by  reminding  the  House  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  resolutions,  nine  in  all,  went;  namely,  at  once  to  do  away  with  capital 
punishments,  in  a  great  variety  of  offences  to  which  those  resolutions  referred.  The 
first  suggestion  which  he  would  make  to  the  House  upon  them  would  be  this: — ^were 
they  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a  distinct  and  separate  consideration,  and 
whether  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ought  not  to  have  taken  the  ordinary  course 
of  asking  leave  to  bring  in  a  bUl  upon  each  of  the  divisions  of  his  resolutions,  rather 
than  have  had  recourse  to  the  mode  which  he  had  taken?  For  only  let  the  House 
consider  into  what  inconveniences  it  might  be  drawn.  By  assenting  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  it  would  affirm  all  the  propositions  laid  down 
in  them;  and  if  it  allowed  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  pursuant  to  those  propositions,  the 
result  might  be,  that  finding  the  bill  not  worthy  of  being  supported  throughout,  it 
would  feed  itself  compelled  to  abandon  it.  While  the  resolutions  professedly  followed 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  criminal  law,  it  took  in  cases  not  referred  to  in  that 
report.  There  was  the  offence  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  horse  stealing,  not  referred  to  in 
the  report,  in  which  the  resolutions  proposed  to  do  away  the  capital  punishment. 
.That  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  nad  been  misled  by  the  report  was  phun ;  anj{ 
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being  so  misled  as  to  facts  and  cases  wholly  omitted  in  that  report,  wliich  he  made 
without  any  notice  given  to  the  Ilouse  of  the  objects  of  his  resolutions,  was  it  fair 
that  they  should  be  called  on  to  gi?e  a  distinct  opinion  upon  so  many  important 
alterations  of  the  law?  Suppose  the  House  to  affirm  the  resolutions  that  night,  and 
afterwards  to  find  themselves  unable  to  assent  to  the  bills  brought  in  pursuant  to 
them,  would  not  that  be  an  inconvenient  situation  for  the  House  to  be  placed  in? 
Was  there  nothing  inconvenient  in  the  rejection  of  a  bill  brought  in  to  remedy  defects, 
which,  as  the  Journals  of  the  House  would  show,  had  been  fully  and  clearly  admitted  ? 
He  would  show,  that  as  this  course  was  the  most  inconvenient  which  cotdd  be  taken, 
so  his  objections  to  it  were  most  sincere.  When  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
proposed,  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  that  the  House  should  pledge  themselves 
to  this  reformation  of  the  criminal  code,  he  had  opposed  it,  because  he  thought  that 
experience  had  done  enough  to  convince  them  of  the  inconvenience  of  entering  into 
any  engagement  as  to  what  would  be  the  conduct  of  a  future  session;  and  what  had 
since  passed  had  not  tended  to  weaken  the  impression.  When  he  opposed  himself  to 
giving  that  pledge,  he  proposed  to  take  into  consideration  the  whole  question  of  the 
criminal  laws,  and  to  have  the  alterations  projected  stated  specifically  to  the  House. 
That  was  a  pledge  which  he  was  now  ready  to  redeem.  He  conceded  the  proposition 
of  the  necessity  of  some  amendment.  Tlnere  could  be  no  necessity  fur  him  and  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  debate  that  point.  The  real  question  between  them 
was  only  as  to  degree.  At  a  very  eariy  period  of  the  session,  he  had  acquamted  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that  he  was  ready  to  state  the  views  of  his  miyesty*fl 
ministers,  or  even  to  originate  the  measure  by  which  those  views  would  have  been 
carried  into  efiect;  but,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  brought  forward  the 
measure,  he  was  unwilling  to  take  it  out  of  his  hands. 

Before  he  went  into  the  detail  of  what  his  mtgesty^s  ministers  intended  to  propose, 
he  would  briefiy  advert  to  one  or  two  of  the  topics  in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman.  One  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman^s  greatest  objections  to 
the  present  state  of  the  law  was,  the  disproportion  of  convictions  and  executions,  and 
he  seemed  to  think  a  more  fixed  proportion  between  offences  and  their  punishments 
indispensable  to  the  proper  administration  of  justice.  Now,  if  he  meant  so  to  appor* 
tion  punishments  that  certain  crimes  should  be  equitably  visited  with  certain  degrees 
of  punishment,  which  should  always  be  carried  into  execution,  undoubtedly  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  would  meet  with  perfect  disappointment  in  his  pursuit  of  that 
object.  He  was  read^  to  allow,  that  the  law  was  not  perfect.  He  was  not  such  an 
advocate  for  the  existing  law  as  to  say  that  there  was  not  upon  the  Statute  book  any 
clause  which  ought  to  be  altered;  but  neither  could  he  agree  with  those  who  thought 
that  the  whole  criminal  law  of  England  was  faulty.  It  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  im- 
possible to  establish  any  code  of  laws  which  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  dis- 
cretionary power  on  the  part  of  the  executive;  and  in  proof  of  this,  he  would  request 
the  House  to  look  at  those  crimes  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  not  in- 
tended to  touch.  One  of  these  was  the  crime  of  arson,  a  crime  of  no  conmioD 
enormity.  There  had,  in  the  sixteen  years  preceding  the  year  1820,  been  sixty-five 
cases  of  capital  convictions  for  that  crime;  and  yet  the  number  of  executions  had 
only  amounted  to  31.  Here  was  as  aggravated  a  crime  as  any  which  could  be  per- 
petrated; so  atrocious  in  its  nature,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  woula  not 
venture  to  remove  the  capital  punishment;  and  yet  the  executions  did  not  amount  to 
one-half  of  the  convictions.  There  was  the  offence  of  shooting,  stabbing,  and  poison* 
ing,  with  intent  to  kill.  What  more  aggravated  ofibnce  could  be  named  ?  An  offence 
of  so  dark  a  character,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ref\ised  to  exempt  it  from 
capital  punishment.  In  sixteen  years  there  had  been  189  convictions,  and  on^  58 
executions — not  the  proportion  of  one-third.  This  was-a  proof  that  the  executive 
felt  itself  obliged  to  consider  the  circumstances  narrowly,  and  apply  the  punishment 
accordingly.  Another  crime  left  untouched  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was 
that  of  burglary.  Of  this  there  had,  within  the  16  years  alluded  to,  occurred  2409 
cases  of  conviction,  of  which  239,  or  somewhat  less  than  one-tenth  had  suffered  the 
punishment  of  death.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  most  aggravated  oflbnces,  arson, 
burglary,  murder,  rape,  there  bad  not,  within  the  sixteen  years  to  which  he  bad 
alluded,  been  one  execution  out  of  every  ten  convictions.  Would  it  be  fair,  then,  to 
take  away  the  discretion  by  which  these  punishraenta  had  been  thus  apportioned ;  or 
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€oald  they  hupe  to  make  a  law  so  preeise  ia  all  its  nrotisions  as  to  substitute  it  with 
effect  ?  He  would  refer  them  to  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Burke,  respecting  the  capital 
ezecutioDs  which  were  about  to  take  place  in  1780.  It  was  curious  to  see  what 
oiunberkss  grounds  that  great  man  urged  for  ezercisinff  mercj,  which  yet  were  no 
good  gronndb  in  law.  He  was  pleading  for  the  rioters  of  1780,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Grey 
Cooper,  and  he  particularly  advised  a  selection  of  cases.  He  did  not  quarrel 
with  the  punishment  of  death.  He  admitted  that  there  must  be  executions,  and 
reoommended  that  they  should  not  exceed  six  in  all.  His  first  ground  was,  that  the 
chief  delinquents  had  escaped :  his  second,  that  those  convicted  were,  in  the  main, 
ignorant  of  the  law,  which,  though  the  law  itself  needed  not  therefore  justification, 
must  be  held  as  a  great  and  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  extending  mercy.  His 
third  ground  was,  the  remissness  of  government  on  the  occasion,  and  the  absolute 
impunity  which  attended,  but  a  little  while  before,  similar  outrages  in  Edinburgh. 
Now,  which  of  all  those  contingencies  could  have  been  anticipated  in  the  framing  of 
the  laws  bv  which  the  rioters  were  punished  P  The  fourth  around  was  one,  which 
it  was  still  less  possible  for  the  legislature  to  have  contempLited.  It  was  the  con- 
duet  of  the  lord  mayor,  who^  as  Mr.  Burke  said,  was  not  only  remiss,  but  was  himself 
an  active  aecompHce  in  the  riot.  That  great  and  wise  man  felt  convinced  that  the 
integrity  of  the  law  might  be  preserved,  and  yet  the  merits  of  individual  cases  be 
duly  considered,  and  their  punishments  meted  out  to  them  accordingly  He  urged 
other  considerations :  the  vast  concourse  eonoemed — ^that  the  convicts  were  not  the 
ringleaders  or  principals  in  the  riots — their  youth  and  sex,  and  even  the  high  state 
of  mtoxieation  in  whieh  some  of  them  were  taken.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  adduced  this  to 
prove  the  difficulty  of  taking  away  the  discretion  of  the  judges,  and  to  do  away  any 
suspicion  of  the  defloienoy  of  the  laws,  inferred  from  the  disproportion  between  the 
BKmber  of  eonviotions  and  of  executions. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  adverted,  not  very  fortunately,  to  the  opinion 
of  foreigners  upon  tills  circumstance  in  our  laws,  and  wrongly  imagined  that  they 
Would  infin*  a  disposition  to  barbarity  which  the  tribunals  would  not  dare  to  put  in 
execution.  Now  it  h^ypened,  that  the  very  case  had  occurred,  and  had  been  remarked 
imon  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Montesauieu,  who  had  said,  that  in  those  countries 
wnere  robbery  was  inevitably  punished  witn  death,  murder  was  its  certain  accompani- 
ment. In  Ohina  robbery  was  always  punished  capitally.  The  consequence  was, 
thai  robbers  always  endeavoured  to  cut  off  by  assassination,  the  persons  who  were 
most  likely  to  convict  them.  In  Muscovy,  the  same  writer  observed,  there  was  a 
distinction  taken  by  the  law,  and  there  were  fewer  murders.  In  England  it  was  the 
same ;  and  the  remariL  of  Montesquieu  was,  that  the  discretionary  application  of  the 
poDishmcnt,  lettr€»  de  grace%  as  he  called  them,  stood  in  the  place  of  the  distinction 
of  the  law  in  Muscovy ;  and  the  general  inference  he  drew  was,  that  in  absolute 
states,  there  must  be  equal  punishments  unerringly  inflicted,  and  tlien  the  laws  were 
ttpbald  by  thdr  uniform  terror.  Whereas  in  moderate  states,  as  in  that  of  England, 
where  tlie  robber  noight  look  up  to  the  grace  of  the  sovereign  if  his  offence  were  not 
aggravated,  it  was  found  that  he  did  actually  reckon  upon  that  mercy,  and  acted  on 
It,  and  so  murders  were  not  done.  Here  was  an  illustrious  foreigner  who,  so  far 
from  obiecting  to  the  discretions  left  in  the  application  of  the  chief  penalty,  actually 
approved  of  it  in  moderate  governments.  He  could  not  after  this,  be  expected  to 
csonciir  with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  in  his  view  of  the  question.  There  was 
another  pmnt  to  which  he  would  aidvert  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  that 
with  reg^urd  to  horse-staaliog,  be  would  not  leave  the  law  in  a  vague  and  uncertain 
stale,  because,  wherever  any  part  of  the  country  was  in  alarm  on  account  of  offeoces 
of  this  sort,  the  culprit  would  certainly  be  hanged,  and  in  other  places,  where  there 
was  no  such  oommon  dread  to  aetuate  them,  the  judges  were  very  likely  to  remit  the 
chief  punishment.  Wby,  this  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  very  principle  of  sound  law. 
It  might  be  hard  to  say  to  a  man,  that  his  life  should  be  valued  at  a  particular  rate, 
.depending  upon  local  or  temporary  expediency.  But  this  was  the  very  reasoning 
upon  whieh  law  was  founded.  On  what  other  ground  could  they  pretend  to  inflict 
eapital  punishments?  It  was  not  that  they,  in  the  deficiencies  of  human  nature, 
were  able  to  determine  that  which  could  only  be  effected  by  a  tribunal  above — the 
exact  d^gKe  of  moral  turpitude  attached  to  each  particular  offence.  But  while  man- 
kind ware  eanKtituled  as  tb^  were,  having  to  struggle  with  all  the  imperfections  of 
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their  senses,  this  was  the  last  mode  which  legislation  could  de?ise  for  the  preserrsb 
tion  of  civil  order. 

He  would  now  come  to  the  specific  propositions  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
and  show  how  far  he  was  able  to  concur  in  his  views.     He  would  take  the  divisions 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  1819,  in  preference  to  those  in  the  resolutions.    In 
the  report,  there  were  four  divisions  of  cases.    The  first  was  of  the  cases  of  crimes 
recommended  by  the  committee  to  be  left  as  misdemeanours  at  common  law.   Of  these 
there  had  been  12  liable  to  capital  punishment;  four  out  of  this  number  had  been 
already  repealed,  and  he  proposed  to  do  away  with  the  capital  punishment  in  the 
other  eight.    Most  of  them  were  crimes  made  capital  by  the  Black  Act.    He  admitted 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  secure  a  better  sanction  for  the  law,  by  removing  thosa 
penalties  which  could  hardly  ever  be  enforced.  The  second  class  consisted  of  ofiences 
of  so  malignant  a  nature,  ^hat  if  they  actually  occurred,  nothing  less  than  death  could 
atone  them.     The  next  case  was  that  of  ackiiowledging  and  assisting  in  obtaining  a 
fine,  and  recovery;  the  next,  helping  in  the  recovery  of  stolen  goods;  the  next, 
maliciously  killing  or  wounding  cattle — an  ofienceof  a  highly  aggravated  character, 
and  of  very  unfrequent  occurrence.    He  thougiit  this  last  one  peculiarly  well  cal- 
culated for  the  experiment  proposed.     The  malignity  which  impelled  to  such  a  deed, 
no  doubt,  deserved  death ;  but  it  might  be  better  to  add  to  the  solemnity  and  effi- 
cacy of  the  l^s  by  repealing  it    In  sixteen  years,  there  had  been  only  two  convictions 
for  this  ofience.    It  was  a  crime  difficult  to  prove :  it  was  necessary  to  prove  malice 
against  the  owner  of  the  cattle,  when  it  was  obvious  that  there  were  many  safe  modes 
of  doing  him  much  more  mischief  open  to  such  malice.    The  next  case  was  that  of 
cutting  down  trees,  in  which,  in  sixteen  years  there  had  been  but  two  convictions 
and  one  execution.    The  punishment  might  be  changed  to  transportation.    If  offeU'- 
ces  should  be  found  to  multiply  in  consequence,  it  was  only  for  the  House  to  reconsider 
the  question.     With  regard  to  No.  8,  in  this  second  class,  he  could  not  help  regarding 
it  as  a  strange  anomaly.    It  awarded  the  punishment  of  death  for  the  cutting  down 
of  the  banks  of  rivers.    Now,  he  had  looked  into  sundry  canal  bills,  to  the  number 
of  fifty  or  sixty,  and  in  not  one  of  them  had  it  been  thought  necessary  to  insert  a  clause 
making  the  cutting  down  of  banks  a  felony ;  and  yet  canals  were,  from  their  nature, 
their  use,  and  the  situations  in  which  they  were  made,  much  more  hazardous  than 
the  banks  of  rivers.     Canals  were  made  in  high  grounds,  where,  upon  the  bank 
being  cut,  an  inundation  might  be  the  consequence ;  whereas,  rivers,  fnm  their 
position,  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  districts  through  which  they  passed,  could  be  pro- 
ductive of  no  such  dangerous  result.    At  any  rate,  the  law  ought  to  be  equal ;  and 
certainly,  the  smallest  penalty  ought  not  to  attach  to  the  highest  degree  of  ofiienee. 
The  Bedford  Level  Act  felonies  were  fit  subjects  for  repeal,  however  proper  they  might 
have  been  at  the  time  of  their  enactment.     Sending  threatening  letters  was  another 
case  in  which  the  law  was  anomalous.    A  man  might  charge  another  with  the  gross- 
est crimes,  to  extort  money,  and  it  was  only  a  transportable  offience ;  whilst  sending 
directly  for  monev,  or  venison,  offences  niade  capital  by  the  Black  Act,  was  made 
punishable  with  death.    There  could  be  no  reason  for  this,  and  the  law  should  be 
equallv  applicable  to  both.    The  personating  of  Greenwich  pensioners  was  another 
capital  felony  which  should  be  repealed.    The  agents  of  government  ought  to  b# 
sufficiently  cautioas  in  money  concerns  to  render  the  punishment  of  death  unnecessary. 
The  last  case  on  which  he  proposed  alteration,  was  the  cutting  of  serges,  in  which 
the  capital  punishment  should  be  remitted.     In  acknowledging  and  proving  a  fin^ 
and  recovery,  making  false  entries  in  register-books,  and  helping  to  the  recovery  of 
stolen  goods,  the  penalty  of  death  should  be  remitted.    He  next  came  to  the  cases  of 
larceny.     The  stealing  privately  in  shops,  and  the  stealing  on  navigable  rivers,  and 
on  canals,  he  was  inclined  to  thmk,  mignt  be  properly  the  subject  of  experiment,  and 
that  as  to  them,  the  capital  punishment  might  be  remitted.    The  most  material  of 
all  the  cases  of  larceny  was,  the  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  to  the  amoont  of  40«.; 
and  as  he  could  not  class  this  with  the  other  offences  of  the  same  name,  he  vras  not 
prepared  to  say  that  as  to  this  there  ought  to  be  any  alteration  of  the  law.     There 
were,  within  the  latest  periods,  too  many  proofs  of  the  progress  of  that  offence,  even 
under  the  most  aggravated  circumstances,  of  confidential  serv&nts  robbing  their 
masters  to  a  very  large  amount.     "  The  law  of  England,*'  said  «Tustice  ^aekstont^, 
*  **  has  so  particular  and  tender  a  regard  to  the  immunity  of  a  man's  boose,  that  it 
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styles  it  his  castle,  and  will  never  saffer  it  to  be  violated  with  impunity:  i^reeing 
herein,  with  the  sentiments  of  ancient  Rome,  as  expressed  in  the  words  of  TuUy — 
*Quid  enim  sanctius,  quid  orani  religione  mnnitius,  quam  domus  nniusciyusqae 
civium?**  He  was  not  therefore  prep^Eured  to  remit  the  capital  sentence  in  cases  of 
larceny  in  a  dwelling-house.  On  reference  to  the  returns,  it  would  appear  also,  that 
the  number  of  executions  for  this  offence  had  been  increasing.  Instances  there  had 
been  of  servants  who  had  robbed  their  masters  of  the  whole  of  their  propertv. 
This  was  a  crime  of  a  most  dangerous  tendency  in  a  conunercial  country,  and  sub- 
versive of  that  confidence  which  ought  to  subsist  between  the  master  and  the  servant. 
— He  was  fully  aware  of  all  the  arguments  arising  out  of  the  unwillingness  of  prose- 
cutors and  witnesses  to  come  forward;  but  he  thought  that  inferences  much  too  wide 
hitd  been  drawn  from  that  circumstance.  The  trouble  of  attendance,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  prosecution,  were  circumstances  which  pressed  on  the  minds  of  pro- 
secutors, and  must  have  no  inconsiderable  share  in  producing  that  disinclination 
to  prosecute,  the  whole  of  which  was  attributed  to  the  severity  of  the  law.  Again, 
a<i  to  the  frequent  findings  ofiuries,  that  goods  of  the  actual  value  of  £40  or  £60  were 
of  the  value  of  39«.  only.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  argued  on  that,  as  the 
effect  of  humanity  overpowering  the  rM^ard  which  the  juror  onght  to  have  to  his  oath. 
But  in  the  evidence,  the  answer  of  Mr.  Shelton  to  a  question  which  involved  the  whole 
of  the  subject,  accounted  for  many  of  those  findings.  That  gentleman  stated,  that 
often  when  property  was  stolen,  periiaps  to  a  very  large  amount,  it  might  not  be 
possible  to  prove  that  the  whole  was  stolen  at  one  time,  and  therefore  the  finding  of 
the  jury  was  in  such  cases  correct.  As  it  was  notorious  to  prosecutors,  to  witnesses, 
and  to  jurors,  that  if  there  were  no  aggravating  circumstances  in  the  case,  the  law 
would  not  be  carried  into  effect,  he  did  think  that  this  answer  of  Mr.  Shelton  truly 
explained  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  alluded  to.  As  in  the  whole  of  these  cases 
of  larceny,  it  appeared  there  was  no  difference  except  in  the  single  instance  of  steal- 
ing in  dwelling-houses  to  the  value  of  40«.,  he  could  not  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that 
the  capita]  punbhment  ought  to  be  remitted. 

The  only  other  class  of  offences  was  that  of  forgery,  on  which  he  was  certainly  not 
prepared  to  bring  in  any  bill  to  alter  the  law;  and  he  thought  the  hon.  and  learned 

Sintleman  had  laid  too  much  stress  on  what  he  had  stated  as  the  authority  of  the 
ouse  on  this  subject;  for  it  should  be  recollected,  that  the  bill  to  which  he  had 
alluded  was  rejected  by  a  majority  (certainly  not  a  large  one)  on  the  question  of  its 
being  read  a  third  time.  He  (An*.  Peel)  had  certainly  not  come  to  the  House  with 
any  prejudice  on  the  subiect,  bnt  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  him- 
self had  convinced  him  that  no  alteration  of  the  law  which  awarded  the  punbhment 
tk  death  in  cases  of  forgery  was  desirable.  He  had  come  to  that  conclusion  from 
the  great  number  of  exceptions  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  himself 
thought  necessary:  and  from  that  moment  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  not 
expedient  to  pass  any  general  law  to  mitigate  the  punishment  of  death  in  the  case 
of  forgery.  This  was  the  less  necessary  from  the  g^eat  diminution  of  execu- 
tions. In  the  year  1822,  there  had  been  m  England  and  Wales,  only  six  executions 
for  the  offence  of  for^ryT^md  this  he  tbonght  might  be  urged  as  some  compensa- 
tion for  the  other  evtls  which  had  attended  the  return  to  cash  payments. — ^With 
respect  to  the  stealing  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle,  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  tmwise  in  the  House  to  fetter  itself  now  with  any  resolutions 
on  the  subject  The  same  observation  he  would  also  apply  to  suicide.  These 
appeared  to  him  much  too  important  to  be  thus  incidentally  disposed  of,  and  were 
well  worthy  of  a  separate  measure.  He  was  prepared  to  bring  in  bills  as  to  the  three 
branches  of  larceny  to  which  he  alluded ;  or  if  it  were  the  wish  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  to  introduce  them,  to  concur  with  him  most  sincerely  as  to  that  reformation 
of  the  criminal  code.  It  was  also  his  intention  to  propose  a  measure  which  would  go 
to  relieve  the  judges  from  passing  sentences  in  those  eases  in  which  it  was  not  likely 
the  law  would  be  carried  into  execution.  There  occurred,  perhaps  forty  or  fifty 
cases  of  crimes  of  every  different  shade,  for  which,  at  the  end  of  the  sessions,  sentence 
was  indiscriminately  passed.  It  was  desirable  to  preserve  the  distinction  between 
crimes,  and  not  to  lower  the  effect  of  the  solemn  sentence  of  the  law  by  this  indiscrimi  oate 
application  of  it.  The  measure  which  he  should  propose  would  not  be  any  invasion 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  as  the  judges  would  only  be  required  to  enter  the 
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sentenee  on  the  record  on  which  doubt  might  arise. — On  the  subject  of  increasing  the 
efficacy  of  secondary  punishments,  it  might  be  observed,  that  at  present  we  had  trans- 
portation to  Botany  Bay,  but  that  from  change  of  circumstances  in  the  colony,  it  was 
now  extremely  diflicult  to  make  a  punishment  of  sufficient  severity.  As  to  the  hulks, 
though  abuses  might  have  heretofore  existed,  he  was,  from  a  full  consideration  of  the 
subject,  assured,  not  alone,  that  tliese  abuses  had  ceased,  but  that  such  a  system  of 
punishment,  qperatinff  in  confinement  and  labour  on  the  public  works,  had,  as  far 
as  it  went,  a  beneficial  tendency.  There  were  at  present  3,000  persons  confined  in 
that  way.  Considerable  improvements  had  taken  place  in  the  nuinagement  of  our 
gaols;  but  tliougfa  the  efficiency  of  the  tread-mill  was  acknowledged,  yet  it  was  not 
a  species  of  punishment  to  be  applied  for  fourteen  years.  There  was  another  species 
of  secondary  punishment  which  be  thought  might  be  very  efficacious  to  the  suppression 
of  crime;  namely,  a  combination  of  hard  labour  and  expatriation  to  some  of  the  co- 
lonies, the  Bermudas  for  instance,  where  public  works  were  carrying  on.  With  that 
view,  it  was  his  intention  to  propose  a  bill  which  would  get  rid  of  banishment,  as  the 
law  now  stood,  and  substitute  expatriation  and  %ard  labour  in  some  of  the  colonies. — 
He  had  now  stated  the  various  points  on  which  he  difiered,  and  on  which  he  con- 
curred, with  the  hon.  and  leameid  gentleman.  He  had  stated  his  intentions  so  far 
as  they  agreed,  either  to  originate  measures,  or  to  concur  in  those  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentl^nan  might  propose.  As,  however,  there  remained  others  on  which 
they  disagreed,  it  was  his  intention  to  propose  the  previous  question  on  the  first  resolu- 
tion, leaving  it  open  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  propose,  if  he  thought  pro- 
per, separate  measures  for  thofe  piarts  of  the  question  on  which  they  differed. 

^r  J.  Mackintosh,  in  reply,  having  persisted  in  taking  the  sense  of  the  House 
upon  his  first  resolution,  the  House  divided  on  the  previous  question,  ^'That  the 
question  be  now  put:^  ayes,  76;  noes,  86;  majority,  against  Sir  J.  Mackintoshes 
motion,  10b    The  other  eight  resolutions  were  also  negatived. 


CASE  OF  CONSCIENCE. 
Mat  26,  1823. 

The  House  having  again  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  to  inauire  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  Sheriff  of  Dublin,  Sir  Robert  Heron  in  the  chdr.  Sir  Abraham  Brad- 
lev  King,  Bart,  was  called  in,  and  examined  by  Sir  J.  Newport.  In  the  course 
of  his  examination,  the  following  question  was  put : — '*  In  what  book,  chapter,  and 
verses  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  the  passages  to  be  found,  which  are  read  to  an 
Orangeman  on  his  initiation  ?** 

Mb.  SiiCBBTABT  Pbbl  said,  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this 
question.  The  committee  had  decided,  bjr  a  majority  of  72  to  19,  that  it  was  not 
oesirable  to  press  a  question  which  the  witness  would  refuse  to  answer,  as  being 
under  the  obligation  of  an  oath  not  to  disclose.  The  question  now  put  was  just 
leading  to  a  simihir  discussion  to  that  of  Friday,  and  taking  the  House  over  the  same 
ground.  His  opinion  was,  that  the  ^[uesdon  ought  not  to  be  put;  because  he  did  not 
think  it  at  all  pertinent  to  the  inquiry  before  the  committee.  Undoubtedly,  if  the 
question  was  shown  to  be  necessary,  it  was  one  which  Uie  House  had  a  right  to 
put,  and  to  enforce  an  answer ;  or  to  take  those  steps  which  were  usual  on  such 
ocoasioiis ;  but,  if  the  committee  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  question  was  not 
necessary,  it  ought  not  to  allow  it  to  be  nut,  and  the  less  so,  as  it  roust  lead  to 
a  result  than  which  nothing  could  be  less  calculated  to  tranquillize  Ireland. 
Nothing,  in  lids  opinion,  could  tend  less  to  tranquillize  that  couotrv  than  the  sending 
the  witaess  at  the  bar  to  Newgate.  The  rippht  hon.  baronet  wished  to  know  what 
were  the  secret  signs  and  symbols  of  distinction  between  one  particular  denomination 
of  Orangemen  and  another.  But  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  not  shown  how  ihe 
answer  to  that  question,  if  it  were  answered,  coukl  bear  upon  the  inquiry.  If  it  were 
put  for  the  pnrpeee  of  tending  to  suppress  such  societies,  it  was  unnecessary;  because 
there  was  a  bill  then  in  progress  through  the  House  by  which  all  societies,  having 
secret  signs  and  symbols,  and  secret  meetings,  were  to  be  declared  illegal.  It  could 
not  be  neoegaary  for  showing  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  grand  jury  or  the  sheriff, 
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beeaute  there  were  other  means  by  which  the  right  hon.  baronet  could  come  at  in» 
formation  on  those  points,  which  were  really  the  only  points  to  which  the  committee 
ought  to  direct  its  attention.  It  was  for  th^  reasons  that  he  was  anxious  the  House 
should  decide  now,  that  the  question  was  one  which  ought  not  to  be  put. 

Late  in  the  discussion,  Mb.  Feel  objected  to  any  question  being  put  for  the  purpose 
of  extorting  disclosures  as  to  indifferent  symbols  or  signs  adopted  by  the  Orangemen; 
(rat  if  the  nght  boo.  hart,  had  been  informed  that  there  were  any  verses  from  Scripture 
rdating  to  extermination  read  to  the  party  taking  the  oath,  he  should  not  consider 
this  an  indifferent  matter,  and  he  should  not  therefore  object  to  putting  any  question 
reladye  to  such  passages. 

Finally,  the  moUon  for  putting  the  question  was  negatiYcd  by  1 17  against  87, 
minority,  80. 
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Mat  28,  1823. 

Lord  Nugent  ba^^^  moved— '*That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  regulating 
the  administration  of  Tests  and  Qualifications  for  the  exercise  and  ei^oyment  of  oflBk^es 
and  franchises,** — 

Mr.  SacBBTART  Pbbxi  said,  he  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  expressed  himself  not 
unwilHog  to  consent  to  a  measure  for  taking  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  plac* 
log  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Eoffland  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  Ireland.  Con* 
sistently  with  that  declaration,  therefore,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  admit  the  first  j^ro* 
position  of  the  noble  lord  for  leare  to  bring  in  the  bill.  He  made  this  concession, 
pot  merely  in  consistaaee  with  that  declaration,  hot  because  he  felt  it  to  be  reasonable 
that  the  measure  should  at  least  be  fairly  considered.  The  noble  lord  had  adverted 
to  three  points,  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  stood  in  a  different  situation 
from  those  of  Ireland;  the  elective  franchise,  the  magistracy,  and  admission  to  ofllce. 
With  regard  to  the  elective  franchise,  he  allowed  at  once  that  he  was  willing  to  admit 
the  English  Catholic  to  that  privilege.  He  had  always  considered  the  distinction 
taken  by  Mr.  Burke  between  tne  elective  franchise  and  admission  to  office,  as  sound 
and  judiciouH.  In  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  claims,  Mr.  Burke  said, 
that  if  the  Roman  CadioHcs  were  admitted  to  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of 
pariiament,  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  should  be  admitted  to  office.  He 
nnist  observe,  that  the  noble  lord  would  find  some  difficulty  in  placing  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Co^and  and  Scotland  en  the  same  footing,  because  by  the  act  of  Unkm 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Scotland  could  not  exercise  the  elective  franchise.  He 
was  disposed,  after  mature  consideration,  to  admit  the  Roman  CathoUcs  of  England 
to  the  0ame  privileges  vrith  regard  to  voting,  as  the  Roaum  Catholics  of  Irmnd; 
but  he  shoukl  strenuously  resist  tbeir  being  themselves  elecled.  In  this  respect  ther 
would  stand  in  the  same  situation  as  the  ^ergy,  wlio  were  qualified  to  elect,  thoogh 
they  were  disqualified  from  sitting  in  that  House.  The  right  hon.  geatlccnan  pro- 
eeeded  to  advert  to  the  abuses  of  the  elective  franduse  in  Ireland,  where  the  system 
of  fictitious  Toting  conferred  no  advantage  whatever  on  the  wivtiAed  individnale 
who  were  brought  forward  solely  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  political  influence 
of  their  landloras.  It  roust  be  admitted,  that  the  state  of  England  was  so  entirely 
dtflbrent  from  that  ef  Ireland  that  if  the  granting  of  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireknd 
had,  in  some  respects,  been  attended  with  mischievous  consequences,  the  same  danger 
could  not  fisiriy  be  infeiTed  in  England,  where  the  minortQr  ef  Catholics  was  noto- 
riously so  small.  With  regard  to  the  magistracy,  he  agreed  with  hb  heo.  friend, 
the  member  who  speke  last,  that  it  might  be  advisable  that  Roman  Catholics  should 
be  assoetiited  vrith  Protestants  in  tiie  exercise  of  magisterial  duties.  On  the  onestioa 
ef  adiiisrion  to  offices  he  begged  leave  to  reserve  lilmaelt  He  should  not  oBjiect  to 
mining  EngUsh  Roman  OaUiolics  eligible  to  the  same  subordinate  offices  to  which 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  were  admisrible,  provided  they  irere  pkeed  in  no  better  ritna- 
tion  than  Protestant  Dissenters.  If  it  were  the  object  of  the  noUe  lord  to  open  the 
•ame  offioet  to  them  as  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  subjeettng  thcoi,  in  the  same  man* 
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not  object  to  sacb  a  measare.  If  it  iotrodaced  no  new  principle  which  might  flirnisb 
an  amiment  for  further  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland-^  it  intro- 
dncea  no  relaxation  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  or  alteration  of  the  existing 
law  with  regard  to  Protestant  Dissenters — he  should  be  disposed  to  accede  to  it  Au 
these  points  involved  details  which  would  properly  come  under  consideration  in  a 
futnre  stage  of  the  bill.  He  entirely  concurred  in  the  observations  which  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  lord,  as  to  the  great  respectability  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England^ 
and  it  was  this  consideration  which  induced  him  to  feel  so  strong  a  disposition  to  make 
concessions  in  their  favour. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


SALE  OF  GAME. 

JuKB  2,  182S« 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Sale  of  Game  Bill, — 
Mb.  Sbcrbtabt  Peel  said,  he  was  an  advocate  for  the  present  measure,  though 
he  would  allow  that  he  was  originally  prepossessed  against  it.  He  did  not  imagine 
that  the  power  of  granting  licenses  for  retailing  game  was  given  to  magistrates  for 
the  purpose  of  patronage,  but  only  because  there  were  no  other  persons  in  whose 
hands  that  power  could  bo  so  fitly  placed.  The  introduction  of  the  Imd  proprietor 
into  the  market,  would  pro  tanto  have  the  effect  of  jMieventing  the  ill^^sale  of  game. 
For  these  reasons  he  should  support  the  bill ;  not  as  the  best  measure  that  conkt  be 
devised,  but  because  it  went  some  way  towards  correcting  the  defects  of  the  present 
system. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  83  againtt  M>; 
majority,  22. 


RESUMPTION  OF  CASH  PAYMENTS. 
June  11  and  12,  1823. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  Mr.  Weatem,  pursuant  to  notiee,' moved — ^*  That  a  Coa^' 
mittee  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
the  value  of  the  Currency  between  the  vear  1793  and  the  present  time,  and  the  oun 
sequences  produced  thereby  upon  the  Money- income  of  the  country  derived  from  ita 
industry ;  the  amount  of  the  Public  Debt  and  Taxes  considered  relatively  to  the 
Money-income  of  the  country ;  and  the  effect  of  such  changes  of  the  Currency  upoa 
the  Money-contracts  between  individuals." 

After  a  long  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Ricaido,  the  Marquis  of  Titchfieldy  and  Mr. 
Baring  took  part,  the  debate  was  adjourned  until  the  following  dav. 

Mr.  Wodehonse  then  resumed  the  diseussion.  Mr.  James  followed,  and  Lord  Folke- 
stone moved  aa  Amendment  to  the  motion  of  his  hon.  fnend,  by  adding  thereto  the 
words:— ^  To  consider  further  of  the  expediency  of  providing  some  remedy  for  the 
said  consequences,  and,  amongst  oth«r  things,  the  praeticability  of  estabhshing  aa 
Equitable  Acfjustment  of  Contracts." 

Mb.  Sbcbbtabt  Pbbl  then  said,  that  after  the  full  discussion  whkh  thb  subject 
had  undergone  during  the  last  two  nights,  and  after  the  repeated  discussions  which 
had  previously  taken  place,  he  felt  that  it  wonld  be  quite  unwarrantable  in  him  to 
trouble  the  House  with  any  preliminary  observations,  and  that  his  conduct  would 
be  exceedingly  reprdiensible,  if  he  did  not  at  once  address  himself  to  those  main 
considerations  which  must  influence  every  one  on  this  important  occasion.  The 
hon.  member  for  Essex  had  proposed,  on  the  11th  day  of  June,  that  a  Committee 
should  be  appointed  to  enter  upon  a  number  of  the  most  momentous  and  com- 
plicated inquiries  that  could  by  possibility  occupy  the  attention  of  any  body  of  men. 
The  hon.  member  had  proposed  that,  at  that  period  of  the  session,  the  Committee 
should  take  into  its  consideration  the  various  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
value  of  the  curreBcy  since  1799)  Mui  the  efleets  produced  by  the  zeformatioa 
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of  the  currency  on  the  money- incouie  of  the  coontry  derived  from  industry. 
Now,  he  confessed  that,  if  he  were  on  the  Committee,  he  should  not  know  what  was 
meant  by  ^  the  effects  produced  on  the  money-income  of  the  country  deriTed  from 
industry,**  nor  how  that  income,  which  was  deriyed  from  industry,  was  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  income  growing  out  of  other  sources.  The  Committee  was  also 
to  consider  of  the  operation  of  the  taxes  pressing  on  the  monied  income;  *'  but,  above 
all,  it  was  to  inquire"  into  the  effects  produced  by  the  change  in  the  currency  on  the 
inoney*€ontracts  of  the  country.  Now,  he  would  ask,  was  it  possible  to  consider  of 
all  these  subjects,  and  to  come  to  any  decision  on  them  in  the  course  of  the  present 
session?  They  might  prolong  the  8e:»ion  two  months  if  they  pleased;  but  stiU,  to 
come  to  any  decision  on  all  these  questions  would  be  impracticable.  He  begged  to 
remind  those  who  were  ihvourable  to  the  present  motion,  that  the  House  had  three 
times,  in  preceding  sessions,  decided,  that  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  measure  of 
1819.  In  ordinary  cases  the  decision  of  the  House  against  a  particular  motion  was 
not  to  be  considered  any  bar  to  the  bringing  forward  of  that  motion  again.  But  the 
present  was  no  ordinary  case.  Individuals  had  been  induced  to  regelate  their  con- 
•cems  by  the  determination  which  the  House  had  avowed,  and  now  to  take  a  different 
course  would  be  to  shake  all  confidence  in  them  throughout  the  country,  and  to  make 
the  public  feel  that  no  dependence  could  be  placed  on  their  resolutions. 

Much  irrelevant  matter  had  been  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  present  discussion, 
but  the  question,  he  thought,  consisted  of  two  nudn  considerations.  First,  Did  the 
general  mterests  of  the  country  require  a  revision  of  the  currency?  And  secondly. 
Had  individual  interests  been  so  injuriously  and  unjustly  affected  by  the  reformation 
of  the  currency,  that  the  consideration  of  those  interests,  separate  and  apart  from  the 
general  interests,  imposed  upon  the  House  the  imperative  duty  of  attempting  to  effect 
an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  contracts  which  had  been  made?  By  the  *^  general 
interests  of  the  country/*  he  meant  all  those  in  which  were  commonly  included,  the 
«nanufacturing,  the  commercial,  and  the  agricultural  classes.  Now,  with  respect  to 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests,  was  there  any  thing  in  the  present 
-situation  of  those  interests  which  required  a  revision  of  the  currency,  and  an  equi* 
fable  adjustment  of  contracts  ?  With  respect  to  the  manufacturing  interests,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  not  to  admit,  that  all  their  gloomy  pre* 
dictions  of  the  ruin  of  those  interests  had  been  completely  fidsified  by  the  event.  The 
fact  was,  that  we  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  too  desponding  a  view  of  the  resources 
f^  the  country.  The  English  were,  on  all  public  questions,  apt  to  be  too  despondii^. 
The  English  were  grreat  nypochondriaes  vrith  renrd  to  their  own  country.  Whue 
the  condition  and  capabilities  of  England  were  uie  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  vre  were  apt  to  fancy  ourselves  reduced  to  a  state  of  such 
litter  desperation,  that  no  application  of  human  talents,  and  no  fortuitous  occurrence  of 
events  could  afford  us  any  relief.  He,  however,  would  beseech  the  members  of  that 
House  to  look  at  the  state  of  our  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  say  whether  they 
did  not  present  the  most  satisfactory  indications  of  prosperity.  He  knew,  that,  in 
answer  to  hb  statements,  it  was  indeed  possible  that  some  gentleman  might  start  up 
and  say,  that  he  was  connected  with  some  particular  district  which  was  not  in  a  flour- 
ishing state,  wHh  respect  to  Its  commerce  or  mannfeetures.  But  this  narrow  view  was 
Bot  the  one  in  wliich  the  g^^eat  interests  of  the  country  ou^t  to  be  contemplated.  Bb 
wished  to  take  some  genml  standard,  by  which  they  misiit  judge  of  the  present  state 
of  the  country,  by  a  comparison  with  the  past.  With  this  view,  he  would  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  year  1817 — a  period  antecedent  to  the  passing  of  that 
moeh  abused  law,  the  act  of  1819  [Hear,  bear  I].  He  understood  that  cbwr  from 
the  learned  g^tleman.  He  knew  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  meant  to 
intimate,  that  the  same  causes  were  then  in  operation  which  were  now  felt.  This 
he  most  fully  admitted.  But  where,  then,  were  the  grounds  for  the  clamour  raised 
against  the  act  of  1819  ?  Before  the  passing  of  that  bill  the  same  evils  had  beeo 
ielt;  nod  these,  he  contended,  had  of  necessity  been  produced  by  that  stale  of  things 
whiob  foUowed  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  of  1797.  To  show  what  ^e  situation  of 
the  comtry  had  been  in  1817,  he  would  refer  to  a  most  aUe  speech  then  made  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  WInchelsea  (Mr.  Brougham).  To  this  speech  he 
^lould  turn,  as  to  a  yaluable  record  of  the  dtstress  which  then  exbted  in  the  manu* 
^MturiDg  distriets..   G(be  argument  aow  ned  was,  that  the  change  in  tha  comMGr 
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had  affected  all  elasftes,  so  at  to  ha?e  produced  the  greatest  distress.  And  it  was 
hu  ol(jeet  to  show,  that  such  was  not  the  fiict,  hut  that  mat  and  general  distress 
prevailed  before  the  act  of  1819  had  passed  into  a  law.  If  he  shonld  be  able  to  pro? • 
ihat  the  labouring  classes  connected  with  commerce  and  manufactures  were  employed, 
were  tranquilly  sod  comfortably  enjoying  the  honest  fruits  of  their  industry,  he  hoped 
he  might  be  allowed  to  amie,  that  in  order  to  rdieve  those  who  might  still  wSer,  it 
would  not  be  wise  in  the  House  to  tamper  with  the  currency. 

€>n  the  13th  of  March  1817,  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  \^n€liekea,  at  the 
dose  of  a  speech  aa  the  state  of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country,  had 
proposed  certain  resolutions  for  the  adoption  of  the  House,  the  first  of  which  was, 
'^  That  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country  are  reduced  to  a  state  of 
such  unexampled  difficulty  as  demands  the  roost  senous  attention  of  this  House.** 
In  the  course  of  that  speech,  the  hon.  and  learned  member  had  stated  that 
which  fully  justified  the  resolution  with  which  he  had  concluded.  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  ^one  through  the  principal  branches  of  the  manu- 
facturing interests :  he  had  pomted  to  the  un&vourable  state  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
discontents  which  prevailed ;  and  had  asked,  if  such  were  the  unfortunate  oonditioB 
of  the  mani]^acturing  classes  whether  it  were  poeuble  that  the  interests  of  agriculture 
could  flourish  ?  To  show  the  strict  relation  between  the  two  interests,  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  cited  a  passage  from  Mr.  Child,  which  he  would  take  the 
liberty  of  reading  to  the  House— *^  Trade  and  land  are  knit  each  to  other,  and  mual 
wax  and  wane  together ;  so  that  it  shall  never  be  well  with  land  but  trade  must  feel 
it,  nor  ill  with  trade  but  land  must  fall."  Following  the  course  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  pursued  oo  the  occasion  to  which  he  alluded,  and  fortified 
by  such  authority,  he  should  proceed  to  show  the  contrasted  prosperity  which  tba 
manu&cturing  classes  at  present  enjoyed,  to  convince  the  House,  as  he  hoped,  that 
such  a  state  of  things  held  out  a  better  and  surer  prospect  of  relief,  than  any  that  eonkl 
be  afforded  by  a  proposition  to  tamper  with  the  currency  of  the  country.  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  to  show  the  distress  which  prevailed  in  1817,  had  referred  ta 
the  state  in  which  Leeds,  Huddersfield,  Wakefield,  and  Halifax  then  were,  where  he 
had  found  that  not  fewer  than  one-third  of  the  whole  popalation  were  idla,  and  not 
more  than  two  men  in  nine  had  full  emplovment  At  tne  beginning  of  the  present 
year,  he  (Mr.  Secretary  Peel^  had  thought  it  his  dutv  to  make  inquiries  on  this 
subject,  and  he  had  acoordingly  addressed  letters  to  all  those  local  and  municipal 
authorities  which  were  best  able  to  fumbh  the  infonnation  he  wanted,  inquiring  of 
them  minute  particulars  respecting  the  state  of  the  mannfacturing  interssts  in  tbdr 
particular  districts.  He  should  api^y  the  result  of  those  inquiries  to  the  points 
uiged,  in  1817,  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman;  as  such,  be  thought  weold  be 
a  &lrer  course  than  to  mention  them  arbitrarU^  and  as  might  best  suit  the  purposes 
of  his  own  argument  He  would  begin,  therefore,  with  the  great  clothing  districts, 
in  which  that  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  said,  that,  in  1817,  from  the  calonla* 
tions  which  had  been  furnished  to  hinu  there  were  only  767  in  full,  and  1,489  in 
partial  work,  while  1,164  were  entirely  idle.  The  account  which  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had 
received  fh>m  Hiiddenfield  stated,  that,  at  the  commeBeement  of  the  present  year, 
the  working  classes  were  well  employed,  never  better ;  that  times  were  never  so  well 
with  them,  as  spinners  were  receiving  26$,  a- week,  and  the  weavers  from  18<. 
to  2U.  a*week;  that  the  whole  population  was  in  perfeet  tranquillity;  that  then 
wae  a  great  increase  of  buildings ;  and  that  the  poor-rotes^  which  in  1816  amona* 
ted  to  IQs.  in  the  pound,  had  beeo  brought  oown  by  the  bcqg;inning  of  1821, 
toSi,4d,  and  in  1829  had  been  reduced  to  6s.  8d.— He  had  also  made  inquiries  with 
respect  to  Sheffield ;  as  that  place,  though  not  a  clothing  town,  was  nevertheless  im- 
portant  for  another  branch  of  industry  there  carried  on.  In  Sheffield  be  found,  that 
the  poor-rales,  m  1820,  had  amounted  to  £86,000;  in  1821,  to  £26,000;  in  1822  ta 
£12,000;  and  it  was  estimated  that,  in  the  current  vear,  they  would  only  be  £18,000; 
beinff  a  redootkiB  of  nearly  two-thirds  in  the  whole  amount  since  the  year  1820.  He 
had  inquired  also  as  ta  the  state  of  new  buildings  there;  because,  if  thcKc  eont&aned 
to  inorBaa^  and  tenants  were  procured  for  than  without  difficulty,  it  was  a  good 
grooad  for  believing,  that  the  tenants  of  them  were  prosperous,  and  wouM  furnish 
a  valuable  nwrket  for  the  agriculturists.  The*  number  of  coosomcrs  being  in- 
'  the  reliaf  to  the  growers  viaa  aertain.    To  this  inquiry  the  answer  givaa 
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wu,  that  when  the  last  census  was  taken,  at  which  period  the  Bank  Restriction  Act 
was  in  operation,  there  were  1,600  houses  in  Sheffield  untenanted,  whUe,  in  1823, 
though  huildings  had  increased  to  a  considerable  extent,  scarcely  a  single  house  was 
unoccupied. — In  Halifox,  in  answer  to  the  same  queries,  he  found  that  the  labouring 
classes  were  employed  and  generally  well  off.  The  poor-rates  had  been  greatly  and 
gradually  diminished,  and  a  large  increase  had  been  made  in  the  number  of  houses, 
which  were  let,  at  from  seven  to  eight  pounds  a-year. 

So  much  for  the  dothiag  districts  of  the  country.  And  thus  far  the  House,  he 
thought,  would  admit,  that  the  confident  assertions  with  which  he  had  commenced 
his  speech  had  been  amply  borne  out  by  the  facts  he  had  stated.  The  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Winehelsea  had  next  selected  Birmingham,  as  furnishing  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  depressed  state  of  the  iron  trade  at  that  time.  He  had  stated — and 
Tery  truly  no  doubt — that,  in  1817,  out  of  a  population  of  84,000  souls,  about 
27,000  received  parish  relief;  that  out  of  the  work  people,  one-third  were  wholly 
out  of  employ,  and  the  rest  were  at  half- work ;  and  that  the  poor-rates  had  risen  to 
between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  a-yisar,  a  sum  exceeding  what  the  inhabitanis 
paid  to  the  income  tax.  Now,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  which  he  (Mr.  Secretary 
Peel)  had  made,  he  had  the  happiness  to  learn,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  woriung 
classes  were  well  employed ;  that  there  were  no  complaints,  no  appearance  of  dis- 
loyalty ;  and  that  in  the  single  parish  of  Birmingham,  which  was  only  a  small  part  of 
the  town,  425  new  houses  had  been  recently  erected.  The  poor-rates,  which,  in 
1817,  hadamonnted  to  between £50,000 and  £60,000 ;  were  in  1820,  £52,000  ;in  1821, 
£47,000 ;  in  1822,  only  £20,000 ;  having  been  reduced,  in  the  course  of  two  rears, 
more  than  £30,000.  Were  not  these  facts,  which  proved  that  a  favourable  change 
bad  taken  place  in  the  state  of  our  commerce  and  manufactures  f 

He  came  next  to  that  most  important  district  which  comprehended  Manchester 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood;  of  which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Win- 
ehelsea had  in  his  speech,  in  1817,  drawn  a  most  melancholy  picture;  but  he  re- 
gretted to  say,  not  more  melancholy  than  correct.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
bad  been  at  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  average  rate  of  wages  per  week  of  a  thousand 
weavers,  of  tdl  ages  and  classes.  During  the  period  of  the  restricted  currency  act, 
it  appeared,  from  that  calculation,  that  in  1800  the  rate  of  wa^  was  \Ss.  3d,  a- week ; 
that  in  1802  it  was  13tf.  lOd.  a-week;  that  in  1812  it  had  &llen  to  6«.  4d,  a-week; 
in  1816  to  5tf.  2d  a-week;  and  that  in  January  1817,  wages  had  reached  the  fearfiii 
point  of  depresdon,  of  4s.  3}cf.;  from  which,  when  the  usual  expenses,  paid  by  the 
woric  people  for  the  loom  were  deducted,  there  remained  no  more  than  3s,  id,  to 
support  human  life  for  seven  days.  Well  might  the  hon.  and  learned  member  havo 
paused  over  this  scene  of  misery,  and  felt  impelled  to  demand,  how  it  was  possible 
to  sustain  existence  in  such  circumstances !  And  weD  might  he  have  been  appalled 
when  he  received  the  pain^l  answer,  that  '^  those  miserable  beings  could  barely 
purchase,  with  their  hard  and  scanty  earnings,  half  a  pound  of  oatmeal  daily,  which, 
mixed  with  a  little  salt  and  water,  constituted  their  whole  food !"  **  These  wretched 
ereaturee,"  said  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  ^'  are  compelled  first  to  part,  for 
their  sustenance,  with  all  their  trifling  property,  piecemeal,  ih>m  the  little  ftimitnro 
of  their  cottages  to  the  very  bedding  and  elotlies  that  used  to  cover  them  from  tho 
weather.  They  struggle  on  with  hunger,  and  go  to  sleep  at  night-fhll,  upon  tho 
calculation,  that,  if  they  worked  an  hour  or  two  latery  they  might  indeed  earn  threo 
half- pence  more,  one  of  which  mnst  be  paid  for  a  candle,  but  then  the  dear  gain  of 
a  penny  would  be  too  dearly  bought,  and  leave  them  less  able  to  work  the  next  day.*' 
Such  was  the  condition  of  the  cotton  weaver  in  January,  1817.  He  did  not  state 
these  tilings  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  painful  sensations,  or  of  reviving  unpleasant 
allusions.  He  only  introduced  the  mentien  of  that  disastrous  period,  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  a  contrast  between  the  state  of  the  mamifacturing  interests  at  that  period 
and  at  the  present  moment.  He  ealled  upon  the  House  to  look  on  that  picture,  and 
on  the  one  which  he  had  now  to  present  to  their  view.  The  cotton  trade  in  Man- 
ehester  was  now  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than  had  ever  before  been  known. 
The  profits  of  the  masters,  it  was  true,  were  net  large;  but  all  classes  were  com- 
Ibrtable.  The  number  of  buildings  erecting  there  were  greater  than  at  any  former 
time.  The  people  were  tranquil,  and  woriunen,  instead  of  receiving,  as  in  1816, 4f. 
d^d.  a-week,  ana  in  1817,  8«w  3d,  a-week,  wece  now  paid  a»followa:--AiiospiAiier»-t 
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the  House  would  pardon  him  for  entering  into  these  homely  details — floe  spinners 
at  present  earned  30s,  a- week,  and  coarse  suinners  from20«.  to  28«.  a-week.  (Cotton 
weavers,  who  in  1817,  earned  Ss.  Sd.  a-week,  now  got  lOs,  a-week,  and  silk  weavers 
16tf.  a-week.  The  poor-rates  in  Manchester  amounted  in  1820  to  i^27,0O0;  in  1821« 
to  X23,500;  but  in  the  three  quarters  of  the  year  1822,  they  had  only  amounted  to 
£15,000.  In  Bolton,  there  was  likewise  more  employment  than  ever  was  known.. 
In  36  townships  no  fewer  than  100,000  men  were  employed.  In  two  years  the 
population  in  those  townships  had  increased  by  8,000  persons,  and  850  new  buildings 
nad  been  erected.  He  would  here  close  what  he  had  to  say  respecting  the  state  of 
the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country ;  and,  looking  at  the  happy  change  which 
had  taken  place,  he  would  ask  any  man,  whether  there  were  anything  in  the  present 
state  of  these  interests,  which  rendered  a  revision  of  the  currency  necessary ;  and 
whether,  without  attributing  to  the  bill  of  1819  the  merit  of  having  caused  this 
improvement,  it  would  not  be  unadvisable  and  rash  to  make  any  alteration  in  it  ? 

He  now  approached  the  subject  of  the  agricultural  interests.  He  admitted  that 
these  interests  laboured  under  a  grievous  depression.  But  the  question  now  before 
the  House  was,  whether  this  state  of  things  had  been  caused  by  the  restoration  of 
the  metallic  currency,  and  whether  a  revision  of  the  measure  of  1819,  and  an  equitable 
adjustment  of  contracts,  could  remedy  or  relieve  it  ?  He  could  not  admit  that  the 
bill  of  1819  had  had  any  considerable  share  in  producing  it.  For  a  proof  of  this,  he 
would  refer  to  a  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Essex,  who  now  came  forward  with 
this  motion.  In  1816,  that  hon.  member  had  moved  for  a  conunittee  on  the  distressed 
state  of  agriculture,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  on  that  occasion,  he  had  stated, 
that  agricultural  distress  existed  to  an  extent  before  unknown.  He  had  also  moved 
A  resolution,  which  stated  the  agricultural  classes  to  be  reduced  to  a  situation  of  utter 
hopelessness.  This  was  three  years  previous  to  the  pacing  of  the  bill  of  1819,  and 
in  the  speech  alluded  to,  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  had  said,  that  the  land  then 
actually  paid  no  rent  at  all,  and  did  not  cover  the  expenses  of  its  cultivation.  If  such 
Were  the  state  of  the  agricultural  interest  three  years  before  1819,  the  distress  felt  by 
that  class  could  not  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  bill  of  that  vear.  He  might  also  refer 
to  another  speech,  made  in  1816,  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Wiuchelsea, 
for  a  most  able  exposition  of  the  causes,  altogether  extrinsic  of  the  return  to  a  metallic 
currency,  which  had  operated  to  the  depression  of  the  agricultural  interest.  He  had 
there  pointed  out,  most  clearly  and  ably,  how  the  extensive  speculations  in  land, 
which  had  brought  two  millions  of  acres  into  cultivation  which  had  never  before  been 
dUed,  must  have  tended  that  way,  as  well  as  the  consequent  contraction  of  the  cir-> 
eulating  medium,  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  war  expenditure.  This  was  the  de- 
scription of  the  state  of  the  country  at  a  time  when  the  bill  of  1819  was  not  in  opera-' 
tion;  and  if  such  a  state  then  existed  without  the  operation  of  that  bill,  it  was  unfair 
to  attribute  the  result  of  such  a  state  to  the  effect  of  its  operation.  He  would  admit 
that  part  of  the  distress  at  that  time  might  have  arisen  from  an  unlimited  paper 
currency,  which  the  bill  which  he  (Mr.  reel)  had  introduced,  might  not  have  al- 
together prevented,  but  which  it  had  certainly  contributed  to  mitigate.  The  greater 
part,  however,  of  that  distress  arose  from  totally  different  causes  than  those  which 
could  have  any  connexion  with  the  currency  of  the  country.  The  principal  of  those 
causes  was  the  unnatural  impulse  given  to  the  produce  of  the  land  by  the  late  war» 
and  the  consequent  depression  of  its  value  at  the  return  of  peace.  Another  of  those 
causes  was  the  extent  to  which  speculation  in  articles  of  agricultural  produce  had 
been  carried  on  with  Surinam  and  the  Dutch  colonies,  and  the  want  of  excitement 
to  such  speculation,  when  the  stimulus  for  its  continuance  was  withdrawn.  The 
continental  system  which  was  carried  on  during  the  war,  and  which  threw  such  ex- 
tensive commerce  into  the  hands  of  this  country,  and  the  change  consequent  on  the 
peace,  were  also  among  the  causes  which  conspired  to  bring  f^ut  a  depression  in 
agricultural  produce,  which  had  been  raised  during  the  war  to  a  forced  and  unnatural 
state.  As  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  and  disproportionate  encouragement  which 
the  cultivators  of  land  had  then  experienced,  he  would  state,  that,  in  the  space  of 
ten  years,  1,200  inclosures  had  been  made,  and  two  millions  of  acres  had  been  brought 
into  cultivation.  Much  of  this  land,  of  coiurse,  would  have  remained  uncultivated, 
bat  for  the  high  price  which  provisions  bore;  and,  as  a  considerable  part  of  it  was 
poor  and  barren  soil,  on  the  return  of  peace  it  was  no  wonder  that  these  lands  were 
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not  found  as  ▼aloable  as  when  th^  were  first  brought  into  cultivation.  In  tfae 
«numeration  of  these  causes,  the  e^ct  of  the  victories  over  Buonaparte  should  also 
not  be  omitted.  At  one  period,  such  was  the  excitement  created  by  the  prospect 
of  peace,  alone,  that  fiour,  which  had  been  so  high  as  100«.  per  sack,  fell  to  65«., 
and  that  wheat,  which  had  been  I20s,  fell  to  76s.  the  quarter.  There  was,  therefore, 
a  variety  of  causes  to  which  the  agricultural  distress  might  be  attributed,  besides  the 
bill  of  1819;  and  he  would  add,  that  no  change,  which  a  deviation  from  that  measure 
could  now  effect,  could  compensate  for  the  risk  which  would  be  thereby  Incurred. 

With  respect  to  the  arg^ument  of  the  noble  lord  who  had  last  spoken,  that  the 
standard  value  of  an  ounce  of  gold  should  have  been  fixed  at  £4  1«.  instead  of 
£S  17«.  10^.,  he  must  remind  the  noble  lord,  that  the  difference  which  this  altera- 
tion could  have  effected,  would  not  have  been  more  than  three  or  four  per  cent. 
How,  then,  could  such  an  alteration  have  essentially  benefited  the  agricultural  in- 
terests, seeing  that  the  proprietors  of  land  complained  of  a  depreciation  to  the  extent 
of  50  per  cent?  If  so,  he  would  ask,  whether  it  were  worth  while,  for  the  Mke  of 
three  or  four  per  cent,  again  to  disturb  the  state  of  the  currency;  and  whether  such 
a  change  could  restore  the  agricultnrists  to  prosperity  f  Upon  the  whole,  he  would 
contend,  that  neither  the  manufacturing  nor  the  agricultural  classes  had  been  injured 
by  the  return  to  a  metallic  currency. 

He  should  now  apply  himself  to  the  only  other  pcunt  which  it  was  necessary  for 
lum  to  notice;  namely,  whether  the  general  interests  of  the  country  demanded  an 
interference  with  all  existing  contracts.  He  entertained  the  same  opinion  now  which 
be  had  done  in  1819,  and  thought,  that  the  addition  to  the  burthem  of  the  country, 
which  the  measure  of  that  year  had  occasioned,  had  been  amply  compensated  by 
the  advantages  which  had  resulted  from  it.  The  noble  lord  opposite  had  asked,  what 
objection  there  could  possibly  be  to  an  e(}uitable  adjustment  of  contracts — a  pro- 
position which  was  in  itself  so  fair  and  so  justP  His  answer  was,  simply,  that  sudi 
a  measure  was  impracticable.  And  he  would  ask  the  noble  lord,  in  return,  how  he 
would  discover  who  were  the  debtors  and  who  were  the  creditors,  when  the  indi- 
viduals were  constantly  changing?  People  must  be  called  upon  to  produce  their 
title  deeds ;  for  one  man  might  have  made  his  contract  ten  days  ago,  and  another 
man  ten  years.  Then  again,  how  were  they  to  discover  and  arrange  the  different 
periods  of  depreciation  at  which  the  various  sums  were  borrowed  or  engaged  for? 
"  But,**  said  the  noble  lord  opposite,  "  I  borrowed  money  when  the  pound  note  was 
worth  only  ISs.  and  I  am  cdled  npon  to  pay  it  back  when  it  is  worth  20«.*'  True. 
But  the  noble  lord  seemed  to  forget,  that  there  were  periods  at  which  the  pound  note 
was  worth  15, 17, 19,  and  sometimes  even  more  than  20s,  How,  then,  was  the  par- 
ticular sum  to  be  fixed,  at  which  the  adjustment  was  to  be  made?  What  stanoard 
were  they  to  take  by  which  to  measure  the  depreciation? 

It  appeared,  then,  on  the  showing  of  the  gentlemen  opposite  themselves,  that  the 
depression  had  been  caused,  not  by  the  bill  of  1819,  but  by  the  contraction  of  the 
currency,  and  other  effects  consequent  upon  the  peace.  Why,  then,  all  the  contracts 
entered  into  since  that  period  ought,  according  to  this  doctrine,  to  be  set  aside,  and 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  tiiose  which  bad  been  altered  into  since  the  pasainf 
of  the  bill  in  1819.  The  number  of  these  contracts,  the  noble  lord  opposite  said, 
were  very  few.  But,  how  did  the  noble  lord  reconcile  this  with  the  opinion  of  his 
noble  friend  (the  marqub  of  Titchfield),  who  had  said,  that  during  the  last  two  vears, 
there  had  been  a  complete  revolution  in  property?  Now,  such  a  complete  revolution 
of  property  could  only  have  been  effscted  by  the  means  of  numerous  contracts.  Their 
aignments,  therefore,  must  pair  off  together,  and  be  regarded  like  two  equal  numbers 
in  an  equation,  which  destroy  each  other,  and  go  for  nothing. — The  hon.  member  for 
Essex,  who  last  year  proposed  only  to  attack  the  contracts  since  1819,  now  recom- 
mended the  a4justment  of  every  contract  since  1793.  Let  the  hon.  member  consider 
how  the  changes  in  the  currpincy  which  bad  happened  since  that  period  must  affect 
ih9  money-contracts  of  various  individuals.  It  would  not  be  fair  tbat  the  settled  con- 
tracts should  not  be  adjusted  as  well  as  those  which  remained  unsettled;  for  that 
would  be  withholding  from  the  man  who  had  faithfully  performed  his  engagements, 
a  relief  which  was  extended  to  him  who  had  failed  in  them.  What  confidence  could 
the  public  place  in  the  government  or  in  pariiament  if  such  changes  were  attempted  ? 
1^  BoUe  lord  had  stated  one  iastance  oi  min  which  had  befallaa  a  gontleman  whp 
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had  purchased  land ;  but  the  noble  lord  had  not  stated  what  part  of  bis  friend^s  lost 
was  to  be  attributed  to  improYident  speculation,  and  what  part  to  the  change  of  the 
currency.  If  improvident  specuFations  were  to  be  the  subject  of  equitable  acy  ustment, 
why  should  the  noble  lord  limit  that  adjustment  to  speculators  in  land  ?  Why  not 
extend  it  equally  to  every  commodity?  The  year  1812  had  been  distinguished  for 
bad  speculations ;  and,  if  they  were  to  go  into  all  such  cases  they  woura  assuredly 
have  enough  to  do.  It  really  was  a  pretty  summer  amusement  which  the  hon.  mem« 
ber  had  cut  out  for  them,  when  he  nad  proposed  to  them,  on  the  1 1th  of  June,  to 
revise  all  contracts  that  had  taken  place  since  1793.  The  House  having  determined, 
onee  in  the  year  1821,  and  twice  in  the  last  session,  that  it  would  not  enter  upon  any 
such  inquiry,  how  could  they  now  with  propriety  assent  to  it? — The  noble  marqnia 
had  stated  on  a  former  evening,  that  we  were  in  such  a  state,  from  the  efiEects  of  the 
measure  of  1819,  that  we  were  unable  to  go  to  war.  That  position  had  not  been 
proved ;  and  he  should  be  glad  to  learn,  what  a  change  in  the  currency  or  an  equitable 
ac^ttstment  of  contracts  could  do  towards  fumishing  the  means  of  prosecuting  a  way 
with  success.  He  could  not,  indeed,  understand  the  object  of  the  motion,  unless  it 
were  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  paper  in  circulation ;  and  he  never  would  consent 
to  go  into  a  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  check  to  that  abuse  which  at 
present  existed.  From  a  view,  therefore,  of  the  improved  condition  of  the  manu&ctur«» 
ingdistricts — from  a  confidence  that  that  improvoo  condition  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  prosperity  <^  the  agricultural  interests — from  a  conviction  of  the  iooompeteacT 
of  that  House  to  rectify  and  adjust  the  one  ten-thousandth  part  of  the  contracts  wfaicn 
had  been  entered  into  since  the  year  1793 — in  short,  from  all  the  reasons  which  had 
been  explained,  as  well  as  from  those  which  had  been  unexplained,  he  should  leel  it  his 
duty  to  give  an  unqualified  negative  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for  Essex. 
Mr.  Bennet,  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr.  Attwood,  and  Mr.  Monck,  having  delivered  their 
sentiments,  Mr.  Western  waived  his  privilege  of  reply;  and,  on  a  division,  the 
original  motion  of  Mr.  Western,  with  the  words  proposed  to  be  added  ^reto  by 
Lord  Folkestone,  was  negatived  by  96  against  27:  migority,  69. 
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June  17,  1823. 

Ix  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  inquire  into  the  eondnct  oft  he  Lord 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Irish  exchequer,  O'Grady,  respecting  the  receipt  of  official  fees,— 

Mm.  Sbcrbtabt  Pbxi.  said,  he  thought  that  if  there  were  any  difficulty  in  the 
inquiry,  it  was  not  to  be  obviated  by  postponement.  There  were  several  modes  dT 
proceeding.  He  did  not  approve  of  that  course  which  would  fix  a  resolution  of 
eensure  upon  a  judge.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  a  person  holding  sueh  a  situation 
ought  to  be  dismissed  altogether,  if  guiky  of  the  acts  laid  to  his  charge,  but  ought 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  partially  degraded.  He  did  not  approve  of  the 
mode  of  proceeding  by  scire  fad<u  m  such  a  case,  nor  by  address.  He  thought 
hnpeaehment  the  (mly  constitutional  mode ;  but  he  could  not  consent  to  fbllow  any 
of  these  courses,  for  to  each  of  them  many  and  serious  ol^ections  presented  them* 
•elvetf.  His  opinion  in  this  respect  had  not  been  formed  without  due  deliberation, 
nor  had  it  been  influenced  by  commnnication  with  any  other  persons.  It  was  founded 
on  the  Uditure  of  the  charges  themsdves.  Supposing  those  charges  to  be  proved— 
which  but  for  tl^  sake  of  the  argument  could  not  be  admitted — ^1  they  would  not 
amount  to  the  high  crimes  whtoh  had  been  alleged  against  the  chief  baron.  Ho 
(Mr.  Pe«))  could  very  well  eonoeive  that  in  such  a  court  as  that  over  Iwhich  the 
chief  baron  prerded,  improper  cluunges  might  be  made  without  bis  knowledge.  He 
would  not  be  understood  to  deny  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  judge  to  examine  accurately 
and  scrupuloushr  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  his  court;  but  if  that  care  had  not 
been  shown  in  t»e  present  instance,  he  could  not  think,  taking  into  consideration  the 
ebaraeter  of  the  individual,  that  the  neglect  called  for  so  grave  a  punishment  at 
Impeachment.  Another  objection  which  he  had  to  this  latter  measure  was,  its  im* 
portanoe  and  soltnmity,  which  rendered  it  unfit  to  be  applied  to  the  ehai^  now 
Wmiglit  against  th*  chief  baroa.    He  knev  it  would  ba^«y  for  some  gentkmwi|» 
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rise  and  say  to  him — "  Will  you,  then,  connire  at  offbnces  so  reprehensihie  in  their 
principle,  because  they  are  only  small  ones?*'  but  he  should  replj,  that  he  did  not 
connive  at  them,  nor  did  he  go  the  length  of  vindicating  the  chief  baron ;  but  he 
objected  for  the  sake  of  the  public  interests,  which  were  so  powerfully  upheld  upon 
important  occasions  by  the  proceeding  hj  impeachment,  that  its  solemnity  woula  be 
diminished  by  exercising  it  for  an  infenor  cause.  If  it  were  objected  to  him,  that 
what  he  had  now  urged  m  favour  of  the  chief  baron  oucrht  to  have  been  uiged  three 
years  ago,  he  would  admit  that,  as  applied  to  himself,  the  argument  ad  hommem 
would  TO  unanswerable,  but  as  applied  to  the  House,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  more 
dignified  as  well  as  a  more  candid  course  to  say,  ''*'  We  have  let  pass  the  time  at  which 
this  charge  and  the  defence  would  each  have  nad  a  sure  efficient  operation ;  and  for 
this  reason  it  would  be  better  now  to  postpone  it."  At  the  period  alluded  to,  the 
charges  were  of  much  graver  import  than  they  now  appeared  to  be.  That  relating 
to  the  fees  taken  on  swearing  in  the  sherifis  had  then  seemed  to  be  a  serious  violation 
of  the  law.  But  no  person  could  now  say  that  it  had  not  been  materially  altered ; 
for  it  seemed  that  this  practice,  unjust  as  it  certainly  was,  had  at  least  the  sanction 
of  the  chief  baron's  preaecessors.  To  this  charge,  he  might  with  great  truth  reply, 
that  his  attention  had  never  been  drawn  to  the  particular  statute  under  which  it  was 
received,  and  that  he  had  never  required  of  his  officer  information  on  the  subject. 
Certainly  this  was  no  reason  why  parliamentary  proceedings  should  not  be  taken ; 
but  it  was  a  reason  why  an  impeachment  should  not  be  the  course  adopted.  There 
were  also  other  charges  made  against  the  chief  baron  with  which  he  (Mr.  P.)  was 
not  satisfied.  Considering  the  burden  which  the  chief  baron's  duties  imposed  upon 
him,  the  time  which  they  occupied,  the  importance  and  anxiety  of  the  office,  and  the 
character  of  the  individual  by  which  it  was  filled,  he  was  prepared  to  believe,  that 
although  g^unds  might  exist  for  those  charges,  still  they  were  far  from  authorizing 
the  charge  of  corruption  against  that  individual.  He  (Mr.  P.)  could  not  conceal 
from  himself,  that  a  very  lax  method  of  proceeding  had  been  adopted  for  many  years, 
in  taking  fees  in  the  courts  of  justice  in  Ireland.  The  remedy  for  this  was,  not  to 
select  any  individual  as  a  victim  for  these  offences,  but  to  abolish  the  system ;  and 
this  had  been  done  by  an  act  of  the  leg^lature.  The  right  hon.  genUeman  here 
referred  to  a  list  of  the  fees  claimed  by  the  masters  in  Chancery  in  1815,  contrasted 
with  those  allowed  in  1735.  This  long-continued  practice  weighed,  in  bis  mind,  at 
a  powerful  reason  why  they  should  not  select  the  present  case  to  visit  with  a  punish- 
ment which  had  been  withheld  fur  so  many  years.  So  strongly  did  he  feel  this,  that 
if  he  were  now  called  upon  to  choose  between  the  evils  (for  they  were  both  evils)  of 
passing  by  altogether  the  further  investigation  of  these  charges,  or  of  proceeding  to 
impeachment,  he  should  feel  inclined  to  choose  the  lesser  evil,  and  to  pass  them  by 
altogether.  When  the  House  should  have  decided  to  pass  the  resolutions  before  it, 
it  would  have  to  decide  upon  the  mode  of  proceeding,  and  he  had  therefore  risen  in 
that  stage,  to  call  to  their  notice  the  difficulties  which,  in  his  view  of  the  matter, 
seemed  to  beset  their  future  prog^ress.  He  could  not  sit  down  vrithout  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  pains  and  intelligence  with  which  the  committee  of  inquiry  had  dis- 
charged the  duty  im)K)sed  upon  them  bv  the  House.  He  had  had  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  communicating  with  them,  and  he  had  never  beheld  a  more  inflexible  resolu- 
tion to  surmount  the  obstacles  which  had  been  opposed  to  them.  He  could  never  hear 
any  thing  like  censure  cast  upon  them  without  expressing  his  opinion  of  their  merits. 
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Juim  18,  1823. 

Sir  Oerard  Noel  rose  for  the  purpose  of  moring  that  the  petition  which  he  had 
on  the  3rd  of  Maroh  presented  from  the  lady  calling  herself  Olive,  Princess  of  Cum- 
berland, should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  After  entering  into  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  merits  of  the  case,  he  accordingly  moved.— '^  That  the  said  Peti- 
tion be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  to  examine  the  matter  thereof,  and  to  report 
their  obsen^ons  thereupon  to  the  House.*'  Mr.  Hume  having  seconded  the  motbn, — 

Mb.  SicBSTiutT  "Peel  said,  that  the  hoo.  baronet  had  imposed  upon  him  a  duty 
17 
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of  rather  an  embarrassing  nature.  The  subject  was  so  exceedingly  ludicrous,  that  he 
really  felt  called  upon  to  beg  pardon  of  the  House  for  occupying  its  time  regarding  it. 
It  seemed  that  the  hon.  baronet  considered  himself  acting  under  the  obligation  of  a 
royal  command,  belieying  the  indiyidnal  for  whom  he  appeared  to  be  a  princess  of 
the  blood.  Such,  certainly,  was  not  his  (Mr.  Peel's)  opinion ;  and  upon  the  whole, 
perhaps,  the  best  course  he  coold  pursue  was,  to  state  that  truth,  and  those  facts 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  hon.  baronet  to  elicit.  To  pass  over  the  case  in  silence 
might,  perhaps,  confirm  groundless  suspicions.  He  would  therefore  proceed  to  show, 
that  this  lady  was  either  herself  practising  the  most  impudent  imposture,  or  that  she 
was  the  innocent  dupe  of  others.  The  hon.  baronet  had  omitt^  to  state  his  case. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  for  him  (Mr.  Peel)  to  detail  it ;  and  he  would  do  so  as 
shortly  as  possible.  There  were  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Wilmot ;  the  one,  Dr. 
Wilmot,  the  other  a  Mr.  Robert  Wilmot.  The  person  now  claiming  to  be  princess 
of  Cumberland,  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Wilmot  Proof  of  her  birth  and  baptism 
existed,  and  for  a  considerable  time  she  had  been  contented  with  this  humble  oriffin. 
But  in  the  year  1817— (yenr  possibly  before  that  date  she  had  pretended  to  be  oUier 
personages)-— she  discoTered  that  she  was  not  the  daughter  of  Robert  Wilmot,  but  of 
the  late  duke  of  Cumberland,  brother  to  his  late  miuesty  Qeo,  III.  She  did  not 
then,  indeed,  pretend  that  she  was  the  legitimate  but  the  illegitimate  daughter ;  and 
in  1817,  a  petition,  signed  "  Olivia  Serres,**  was  presented  to  his  m^esty  by  a  person 
OD  her  behalf,  which  contained  these  words — **  May  it  please  your  royal  highness  to 
attend  to  the  attestations  which  prove  this  lady  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  Eue  duke 
of  Cumberland  by  a  Mrs.  Payne,  the  wife  of  a  captain  in  the  navy.  Mrs.  Payne  was 
the  sister  to  Dr.  Wilmot,  and  Uiis  lady  was  bom  at  Warwick,  and  the  attestation 
of  her  birth  is  both  signed  and  sealed  by  the  matron  and  the  medical  attendant." 
This  petition  went  to  prove  that  she  was  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland ;  but  in  1819  the  lady  became  dissatisfied  with  this  distinction,  and  then 
she  discovered,  and  produced  attestations  to  prove,  that  she  was  the  legitimate  off- 
spring of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  by  the  dau^ter  of  Dr.  Wilmot  She  alleged, 
that  Dr.  Wilmot  had  a  daughter  who  was  privately  married  to  the  late  duke  of 
Cumberiand  in  1767.  It  was  known  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  in  fact  mar- 
ried, not  to  Miss  Wilmot,  but  to  Mrs.  Horton,  in  1769.  Of  course,  the  ground  of 
the  pedtioner*s  claim  was,  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland  had  been  guilty  of  having 
been  manied  to  her  mother  two  years  before  his  union  with  Mrs.  Horton.  After 
the  death  of  Lord  Warwick,  and  of  every  party  who  could  prove  the  signatures,  the 
petitioner  produced  several  documents  to  show  that  there  liad  been  a  private  mar- 
riage in  1767,  and  that  she  was  the  oflbpring  of  it.  The  marriage  at  that  date  would 
have  been  legal;  the  royal  marriage  act  not  then  having  been  passed.  She  also  pro- 
duced various  papers  to  account  for  the  secret  having  Seen  so  mysteriously  kept  till 
the  year  1819. 

Sir  G.  Noel  interposed  to  state,  that  the  late  Lord  Warwick  had  gfiven  the  papers 
in  question  to  the  duke  of  Kent.  The  petitioner  did  not  obtain  them  until  after  the 
death  of  lord  Warwick. 

Mb.  Sbcbktart  Psbl  added,  that  they  had  not  been  forthcoming  until  the  death 
of  every  party  whose  signatures  they  purported  to  bear:  even  the  accoucheur  who 
attended  her  mother,  died  in  1818,  a  year  before  the  claim  was  advanced.  The  at- 
testing witnesses  were,  Mr.  Dunning,  lord  Chatham,  and  lord  Warwick,  and  their 
names  were  used  to  prove  a  secret  marriage,  and  the  consequent  birth  of  a  child  in 
1772 — ^no  other,  as  was  pretended,  than  the  present  Mrs.  Serres.  To  account  for 
the  long  belief  that  she  was  really  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Wilmot,  she  asserted  that 
Mrs.  Wilmot  having  been  delivered  of  a  still-bom  child,  the  petitioner,  the  daughter 
of  the.  duke  of  Cumberland,  was  substituted  for  the  si^e  of  concealment,  and  that 
Mr.  Dunning  and  Lord  Chatham  had  consented  to  that  substitution.  The  story  was 
full  of  fabrications  from  beginning  to  end.  Thev  were  easily  detected.  But  if  he 
eould  show,  as  he  was  prepared  to  do,  that  two  of  the  documents  were  forgeries,  the 
presumption  would  be  complete  that  the  rest  were  not  more  authentic.  He  would 
take  the  two  most  important  documents — the  supposed  will  of  his  late  miyesty,  and 
the  pretended  certificate  of  the  private  marriage.  The  petitioner  claimed  £15,000, 
under  an  instmment  which  she  called  a  will,  signed  on  the  3nd  of  June,  1774,  by 
his  late  majesty,  and  witnessed,  *'  J.  Dunning,  Chatham,  and  Brooke,**    The  terms 
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of  the  beqaest  were  singpilar.  It  was  headed  6.  R.  *^  In  case  of  our  royal  demise, 
we  g^ye  and  bequeath  to  Olive,  our  brother  of  CumberlaDd^s  daughter,  the  sum  of 
£15,000,  commanding  our  heir  and  successor  to  pay  the  same  privately  to  our  said 
niece,  for  her  use,  as  a  recompense  for  the  misfortunes  she  may  have  known  through 
her  father."  It  would  be  observed,  that  this  paper  was  witn^sed  among  others,  by 
Lord  Chatham  in  1774 ;  but  that  nobleman  had  resigned  his  office  in  1768,  and  never 
afterwards  held  any  public  employment  In  1772,  he  made  a  speech  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  king's  government ;  and,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1775,  he  moved  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  Boston.  Those  who  knew  the 
sentiments  of  liis  late  m^esty  on  the  subject  of  the  American  war,  would  find  it 
difficult  to  believe,  that  under  such  circumstances  he  would  select  lord  Chatham  to 
be  his  confident  in  a  private  transaction  such  as  the  one  in  question.  But  on  a  refer- 
ence to  the  recorded  speech  of  lord  Chatham  on  that  occasion,  it  would  be  found  that 
that  noble  lord  actually  commenced  it  with  these  words :  ^*  As  I  have  not  the  honour 
of  access  to  his  ouyesty,  I  will  endeavour  to  transmit  to  him,  through  the  constitu* 
tional  channel  of  thb  House,  my  ideas  of  America,  to  rescue  him  from  the  misadvice 
of  his  present  ministers.**  But  there  was  another  of  this  lady's  documents,  said  to 
be  ttgoed  by  lord  Chatham,  of  a  still  more  extraordinary  nature.  Would  the  House 
believe  that  a  man  of  lord  Chatham*s  known  character  would  have  done  so  dishonour- 
able an  act  as  to  put  his  hand  to  a  certificate  like  that  to  which  his  signature  appeared 
to  be  appended  I  It  began — '*  To  be  committed  to  the  flames  after  my  decease ;''  and 
it  testified,  "  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland  having  subjected  himself  to  the  crime  of 
bigamy,  we  have  agreed  to  let  his  daughter  Olive  be  the  sacrifice.*'  It  was  signed 
"Warwick  and  Chatham."  It  was  on  me  20th  of  January,  1775,  that  lord  Chatham 
had  made  his  motion  respecting  the  troops  at  Boston,  ancf  in  six  weeks  afterwards  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  guess  on  what  service  his  lordship  was  employed. — His  name 
was  appended  to  a  document  couched  in  these  terms — **  The  princess  Olive,  only 
diild  of  Henry  Frederick,  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  bred  up  as  my  brother  Robert  s 
daughter,  maybe  known  by  a  large  brown  spot.**  [Laughter,  and  cries  of  "Where? 
where  P  **]  He  should  touch  upon  the  brown  spot  by  and  by.  He  hoped  that  hon. 
members  would  restrain  their  curiosity  upon  this  poiut  for  a  few  moments.  If  they 
did  not  think  fit  to  satisfy  themselves  upon  the  subject,  he  would  inform  them,  that 
according  to  the  grave  testimony  of  lord  Chatham,  the  said  laree  brown  spot  was  of 
a  liver  colour,  and  that  its  situation  was  on  the  right  ribs  of  her  highness  the  princess 
Olive  of  Cumberland.  fMuch  laughter.]  It  was  indeed  putting  the  distaff  into  the 
hands  of  Hercules  to  call  upon  lord  Chatham  to  bear  witness  to  this  delicate  but  im- 
portant fact.  Nor  was  it  very  likely  that  the  authentic  signature  of  Mr.  Dunning 
should  be  affixed  to  this  pretended  bequest.  However,  whether  it  were  or  were  not, 
this  document  was  comparatively  unimportant ;  because  if  the  marriage  really  took 
place,  Mrs.  Serres  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  princess  of  Cumberland,  and  no- 
thing could  defeat  her  claim  to  that  title.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  examine 
the  certificate  of  the  marriage,  which  was  dated  March  4,  1767,  and  was  in  these 
words — "  I  herebycertify  t£uEtt  Henry  Frederick,  duke  of  Cumberland,  was  this  day 
married  to  Olive  Wilmot,  and  that  such  marriage  has  been  legally  and  duly  solem- 
nized, according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England."  It  was 
signed  **  James  Wilmot ;"  present  "  Brooke,"  "  J.  Adder."  "  G.  R."  was  also  ap- 
pended, but  for  what  purpose  did  not  appear.  This  document  was  intended  to  make 
oat  that  the  marriage  was  solemnized  by  James  WUmot,  the  real  uncle  of  the  peti- 
tioner. It  was  often  astonishing  to  see  in  how  many  points  a  fabricated  stoir  might 
be  detected.  Now,  it  was  a  fact  that  James  Wilmot  was  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  unfortunately  for  the  petitioner,  on  that  very  day,  March  4,  1767,  he 
was  reddent  there,  as  it  appeared  by  the  books  of  the  college,  that  he  quitted  Oxford 
on  the  5th  of  March,  1767.  So  much  for  Mr.  James  ^Imot.  But  still  the  signa- 
tures of  the  late  lord  Warwick  and  of  J.  Adder  remained  to  be  disposed  of.  The 
late  lord  Warwick,  by  the  paper,  appeared  to  have  signed  ^*  Brooke,"  his  father  being 
still  alive ;  but  unluckily  again,  the  late  lord  Warwick,  before  he  succeeded  to  the 
title,  had  always  signed  ^'  GreviUe."  He  was  so  named  in  the  entry  of  the  burial  of 
his  wife.  His  servants  knew  him  by  that  title  only,  and  in  that  title  his  father's 
property  was  bequeathed  to  him.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  was  in  possession  of  a  letter  from 
the  present  lord  Warwick,  stating  that  the  tHle  of  lonl  Brooke  had  not  been  borne 
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by  any  eldest  son  bnt  himself.  The  fiibiicator  of  thb  instrument  had  therefore  been 
misled  by  the  present  practice  of  the  family.  As  to  the*  signature  ^^  J.  Adder/*  a 
person  had  been  sent  down  to  Warwick  to  inquire  if  there  existed  any  recollection 
of  such  a  person ;  and  by  the  residents  be  was  rather  startled  to  be  informed,  that 
the  medical  attendant  of  the  Warwick  family  certainly  was  a  Dr.  Adder.  On  further 
investigation,  it  turned  out,  however,  that  the  real  name  of  the  gentleman  was  James 
Haddow ;  that  he  came  from  St.  Andrew's,  and  that  the  people  of  Warwick  gener- 
ally, in  speaking  of  Dr.  Haddow,  had  omitted  the  H  in  his  name  altogether,  and  had 
substituted  an  ft  for  a  W  at  the  end  of  it.  Here,  again,  vulvar  mispronunciation 
had  nusled  the  framer  of  this  precious  piece  of  imposture.  Having  touched  upon 
these  prominent  points,  he  apprehended  that  he  had  said  enough  to  satisfy  die  House. 
[Cheers  fh)m  all  sides.]  It  was  needless,  therefore,  to  go  into  other  documents;  and 
even  the  hon.  baronet  himself,  with  all  the  fealty  he  had  professed,  would  probably 
admit  that  the  claim  of  the  lady  was  disproved.  If,  however,  the  hon.  baronet  were 
inclined  to  persevere  in  her  cause,  there  was  one  pretension,  on  which  he  (Mr.  Peel) 
did  not  wish  to  throw  the  least  discredit.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  manifesto  signed 
"  Olive,**  and  claiming  the  high  dignity  of  princess  of  Poland,  by  virtue  of  her  rela- 
tionship to  Augustus  Stanislaus,  as  she  here  pretended  that  the  duke  of  Cumbeiiand 
married  OUve,  the  legitimate  daughter  of  the  king  of  Poland.  It  concluded  in  these 
terms — *'  Alas!  beloved  nation  of  our  ancestors,  your  Olive  lives  to  anticipate  the 
emancipation  of  Poland.  Invite  us,  beloved  people,  to  the  kingdom  of  our  ancestors, 
and  the  generous  humanityand  wise  policy  of  the  emperor  Alexander  will  restore 
the  domain  of  our  ancient  House.**  It  went  on  to  assure  the  Poles,  that  her  legiti- 
macy, as  princess  of  Poland,  had  been  fully  proved  in  England.  Thus  it  appeared 
that  this  lady  had  two  strings  to  her  bow.  With  her  claim  to  be  a  Polish  princess 
he  had  not  the  slightest  wish  to  interfere,  but  should  sit  down  satisfied  with  having 
shown  that  she  had  no  pretension  whatever  to  that  rank  in  England. 
Sir  Gerard  Noel  having  briefly  replied  the  motion  was  instantly  and  loudly  negatived. 


THE  OATH  OF  SUPREMACY 
JusB  18,  1823. 

In  a  conversation  on  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  seeond  reading  of  Lord  Nufent's 
bill  for  reg^ting  the  administration  of  tests  and  qualiflcadons  for  the  exercise  or 
enjoyment  of  offices  and  franchises  by  British  Roman  Catholics — (see  page  249), — 

Mm.  Psbl  said,  that  in  the  present  bill  he  saw  many  objectionable  clauses,  which 
he  would  not,  however,  discuss  in  the  present  stage;  but  he  could  not  help  objecting 
to  the  removal  of  the  oath  of  supremacy  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  candidates  for 
office.  As  fitr  as  regarded  the  elective  franchise,  he  had  no  objection  to  grant  it  to 
the  English  Roman  Catholics  without  any  restriction ;  but,  as  a  qualification  for 
office  generally,  he  considered  the  oath  to  be  indispensable.  The  Catholic  would 
otherwise  be  put  on  a  more  favourable  footing  than  the  Protestant  or  Dissenter. 

JuHB  23, 1823. 

In  acUscussion  on  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  commitment  of  Lord  Nugent*s  Bill,— > 
Ma.  SncBaTABT  Pbxl  said,  that  bemg  friendly  to  the  general  principle  of  the  bill, 
he  conceived  this  to  be  the  proper  stage  at  which  to  offer  his  objections  to  the  course 
taken  by  the  noble  lord.  The  objects  of  the  bill  were  three- fold;  first,  the  elective 
franchise;  secondly,  the  qtialificatton  for  certain  offices;  and  thirdly,  the  qualifica- 
tion for  a  place  in  a  corporation.  With  respect  to  the  first,  he  had  no  objection  what- 
ever that  the  Roman  Uatholics  of  this  country  should  be  placed  upon  a  footing  with 
tiieir  Irish  brethren  in  that  respect :  but  it  should  be  observed,  that  they  now  enjoyed 
the  elective  fnmchise,  unless  indeed  one  of  the  candidates  should  propose  to  the  sheriff 
to  put  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance  to  the  voters.  For  himself,  he  had  no 
possible  objection  to  tne  repeal  of  the  7th  and  8th  of  WiUiam,  bv  which  the  Catho- 
Mcs  of  England  were  affected.  But  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  went  to  repeal  the 
oath  of  snpremaey  in  England,  leaving  onlv  the  sacramental  tests  in  force ;  now,  this 
was  not  pladng  the  Irish  and  English  Catholios  upon  the  same  footing,  inasmuch  as 
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all  persons  in  Ireland  who  filled  the  higher  offices  were  ohliged  to  take  hoth.  With 
respect  to  the  oath  of  abjuration  also,  were  could  be  no  otgection ;  as  it  only  called 
upon  the  parties  to  decliu«  that  no  foreign  potentate  or  power  held,  or  ought  to  hold, 
spiritual  or  temporal  authority  in  these  realms,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  the  country.  With  respect  to  the  other  tests,  why,  he  would  ask,  should  a  magis- 
trate refuse  to  take  the  same  uaths  which  were  impoeed  upon  the  loid  chancellor  and 
the  other  officers  of  the  first  distinction  in  this  country  f  Itbe  might  prasume  to  advise 
the  noble  lord,  he  would  recommend  him  to  divide  his  lull  into  two  parts,  separa- 
ting the  clause  which  went  to  give  the  elective  franchise  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
measure.  He  hoped,  indeed,  that  the  noble  lord  would  confine  himself  to  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  he  gprounded  the  introduction  of  the  bilL  The  noble  lord  had  been 
totally  silent  with  respect  to  the  Catholics  of  Scotland. 

Lord  Nugent  assented  to  the  Hon.  Secretary's  proposition,  and  accordingly  moved, 
— ^^  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  to  divide  the  Bill  into  two  Bills.** 
— ^Agreed. 


IRISH  INSURRECTION  BILL. 
June  24.  1823. 

Mr.  Goulbum  having  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for  continuing  the  Irish 
Insurrection  Act,  Sir  Henry  Pamell  moved,  by  way  of  amendment — **  That  a  com- 
mittee of  twenty-one  members  be  appointed,  to  inquire  into  the  extent  and  object  of 
the  disturbances  existing  in  Ireland."  Mr.  Grattan  having  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  supported  by  several  other  members ; — 

Ma.  Secbitart  Pbel  said,  that  as  no  member  had  questioned  the  propriety  of 
passing  the  Insurrection  Act,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  defend  that  measure. 
It  had  been  said,  that  the  government  were  deceiving  themselves,  when  they  supposed 
that  that  act  would  operate  as  a  cure  for  the  discontent  and  miserv  of  Ireland.  A 
cure — good  €k)d!  who  could  be  so  infatuated  as  to  suppose  that  that  measure  was 
intend^  as  a  cure?  It  was  only  meant  as  a  temporary  measure  to  meet  a  pressing 
emergency.  With  respect  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  baronet,  calling  for  a  com- 
mittee, he  would  only  put  it  to  the  House,  whether  they  could,  at  that  period  of  the 
session,  on  the  24th  day  of  June,  enter  into  an  inquiry  such  as  the  hon.  baronet 
called  for?  An  inquiry  into  the  question  of  finance  would  of  itself  take  up  three 
months.  Then  there  was  the  question  of  education,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws.  He  submitted  to  the  House,  that  it  would  be  perfectiy  idle,  at 
that  period  of  the  session,  to  go  into  such  an  inquiry.  He  thought  that  ministers 
had  been  rather  hardly  dealt  with  by  hon.  gentlemen  in  the  course  of  the  present 
discussion.  During  the  last  session,  the  ^reat  complaints  of  Ireland,  as  urged  in  that 
House,  were  excessive  taxation,  the  distillery  laws,  and  tithes.  Now,  government 
during  the  present  session  had  met  these  evils;  they  had  reduced  taxation;  they  had 
revisM  the  distillery  laws,  and  they  had  brought  forward  measures  respecting  tidies. 
But  still  they  were  exposed  to  the  censure  of  hon.  members,  as  though  they  had  done 
nothing  to  redress  the  g^evances  of  Ireland.  The  hon.  member  for  Grampound  had 
said,  tlmt  so  long  as  any  thing  was  denied  to  the  Catholics,  Ireland  could  not  be  restored 
to  tranquillity.  The  hon.  gentieman  was  for  portioning  out  tithes  for  the  Catholic 
clei^.  That  was  indeed  carrying  things  to  the  extrratie  end;  but  he  would  not 
quanrel  with  the  hon.  member  for  boldly  and  fairly  stating  his  views.  He  would 
only  sav,  that  the  subjects  handled  by  the  hon.  member  were  of  vast  importance,  and 
that,  when  the  hon.  member  came  to  deal  with  them,  he  would  discover  more  clearly 
their  difficulty  and  their  importance. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  88  against  39,  and  the  motion  for 
the  second  reading  agreed  to. 
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THE  LORD  LIEUTENANT  OF  IRELAND. 

June  25,  1823. 

Mr.  Hume,  panuant  to  notice,  moved — *^That  an  homble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  praying,  that  he  will  be  firaciously  pleased  to  appoint  a  commission 
to  inquire  whether  the  government  of  Ireland,  under  Its  present  form,  oufffat  to  be 
continued,  or  whether  the  Lord-lieutenant  and  other  offiotnv  may  not,  with  advantage, 
be  dispensed  with." 
Mr.  Ricardo  seconded  the  motion;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,— 
Mr.  Sbcbbtabt  Pebl  said,  that  as  he  had  filled  one  of  the  offices  which  the  lion, 
gentleman  proposed  to  abolish,  and  now  fiUed  that  upon  which  it  was  proposed  to 
charge  the  duties,  he  thought  he  had  some  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  House. 
The  question  which  they  had  to  consider  was,  wheUier  or  no  they  thought  it  ad- 
visable, in  the  present  circumstances  of  Ireland,  to  abolish  the  local  executive  govern- 
ment. The  whole  merits  of  the  proposition  lay  in  the  advice  of  the  hon.  member  to 
put  Ireland  upon  the  same  footing  of  government  as  Wales,  or  any  other  subordinate 
kingdom  or  province  which  had  been  incorporated  with  the  British  empire.  Now, 
he  conceived  that  Ireland  was  by  no  means  in  a  fit  state  for  effecting  that  change. 
It  was  not  a  question  of  expense,  but  of  expediency  and  policy;  and  a  few  thousands 
of  pounds  could  not  weigh  at  all  in  the  consideration  of  it.  He  tbought  that  a  local 
executive  was  an  essential  and  necessary  check  upon  a  country  so  remote,  which  was 
an  ancient  kingdom,  and,  till  the  last  twenty  years,  had  a  separate  l^^slature.  On 
the  other  hand,  what  with  the  growing  population  and  commerce  of  this  kinsdom, 
the  duties  of  the  Home  office  were  now  quite  as  much  as  one  man  could  faithfully 
execute.  The  House  would  consider,  that,  in  the  exercise  of  that  great  prerogative 
of  mercy,  it  was  the  dutjr  of  the  Home  secretary  to  communicate  personally  with 
the  judges  upon  each  particular  case ;  to  try  each  case  over  again,  in  fact  This  was 
only  one  branch  of  the  duties  of  that  office,  which,  as  he  had  observed,  were  quite 
enough  for  any  one  man.  Now,  if  the  Irish  afiairs  were  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
same  hands,  as  the  labour  would  then  be  too  much,  was  there  no  danger  that,  be- 
tween the  interests  of  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  some  of  them  migfht  be 
neglected;  and  was  it  not  very  likely  to  happen  to  the  interests  of  that  country  which 
was  most  remote  from  immediate  observation  f  To  prove  to  the  House  what  would 
be  the  probable  augmentation  of  business  in  the  Home  office  bv  acceding  to  the^mo- 
tion,  he  would  only  mention,  that  in  the  past  year  there  were  in  Ireland  8,312  criminal 
convictions ;  out  of  those  there  were  applications  for  mercy  in  2,400  cases,  out  of  which 
400  coital  sentences  were  set  aside.  If  a  separate  secretary  of  state  should  be 
appointed  for  Ireland,  his  absence  from  that  country  would  be  nighlv  injurious,  and 
yet  it  could  not  be  avoided,  for  he  must  sit  in  parhament.  [Mr.  Hume  said,  **  So 
tie  does  now."]  Yes,  he  did  so  now ;  but  now  there  was  a  Lora-lieutenant  in  Dublin, 
whose  presence  effectually  prevented  the  danger  which  might  arise  from  the  neglect 
of  subordinate  agents. — The  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  tmit  the  appointment  of  a 
secretary  of  state  instead  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  would  remove  nim  from  the 
influence  of  party,  and  all  the  prejudices  which  party  engenders;  because  he  would 
reside,  of  necessity,  in  England.  Now,  if  this  reasomng  were  correct,  it  would 
follow  that  the  secretary  of  state  of  England  could  discharge  his  duty  better  by  remain- 
iog  in  Dublin,  or  perhaps  at  Holyhead,  where  he  would  not  be  assailed  by  English 
or  Irish  party  prejudices,  unless  some  gentleman  should  think  he  was  in  danger  from 
those  of  Wales.— The  hon.  gentleman  had  urged  too,  as  a  reason  why  the  office  of 
Lord-lieutenant  should  be  abolished,  that  he  had  lost  all  his  patronage,  but  he  could 
assure  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  all  that  patronage  which  was  of  real  importance  to  the 
interestsof  the  peoplestiU  remained  in  the  hands  of  that  functionary — that  of  the  church 
and  of  the  law;  and  he  would  ask,  how  it  was  possible  that  this  patronage  could  be  use- 
fully or  wisely  exercised,  unless  local  knowledge  of  the  country  were  possessed  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  intrusted?— The  right  hon.  gentleman  proceeded  to  expatiate 
upon  the  inconveniences  which  would  attend  the  measure  proposed  by  the  motion  be- 
fore the  House.  He  requested  gentlemen  to  consider — recollecting  as  well  the  re- 
bellion of  1798  and  the  disturbeuaces  of  1603,  as  the  existing  state  of  that  country, 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  dispense  with  the  advantages  of  a  local  government,  and 
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• 

whether  it  were  possible  that  a  sufficient  vigilance  could  be  exerted  over  the  afikirs  of 
Ireland,  without  the  immediate  authority  of  a  8Uperior  direction  ?  If  these  were  con- 
ceded to  him,  then  the  House  must  affree,  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  weaken  in  any 
measure,  that  local  government ;  and  he  would  ask  any  one  acquainted  with  Ireland, 
whether  the  arrival  of  a  commission  at  Dublin  would  not  be  regarded  as  the  supersed- 
ing of  the  Lord-lieutenant?  He  did  not  stay  to  examine  if  the  people  were 
wise,  or  if  they  were  philosophers,  but  he  knew  that  this  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  measure.  It  were  much  better  that  the  Lord-lieutenant  should  be  removed  at 
once— he  would  rather  that  the  government  of  Ireland  should,  at  once,  be  committed 
to  a  secretary  of  state,  who  was  not  suspected — than  that  it  should  remain  in  the 
oands  of  a  Lord-lieutenant,  the  expediency  of  the  duration  of  whose  office  was  thus  to 
be  made  a  matter  of  doubt.  He  thought  he  had  said  enough  to  show  the  House, 
that,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  Ireland,  nothing  could  have  a  more  mischievous 
efl^t  upon  the  country  at  large  than  disturbing  the  local  government. 
The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 
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Juhb  25,  1823. 

Mr.  Brougham  moved, — *^  That  the  petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
complaining  of  inequality  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  be  referred  to  the  Grand 
Committee  for  Courts  of  Justice." — In  the  course  of  the  evening, — 

Mb.  SacaBTABT  Pbbl  said,  he  would  confine  himself  strictly,  in  what  he  had  to 
say,  to  the  consideration  of  the  matter  immediately  before  the  House.  When  he 
stated  to  the  House,  that  out  of  eighty-four  days  which  had  been  this  session  devoted 
to  the  despatch  of  public  business,  no  less  than  forty-nine  had  been  appropriated  to 
the  discussion  of  Iiish  subjects,  it  would  easily  be  imagined  bow  disposed  he  felt  to 
confine  himself  within  the  limits  he  proposed.  The  question,  then,  was  shortly 
this— whether  the  House  should  have  recourse  to  the  very  unusual  proceeding  of 
referring  thb  petition  to  a  committee,  the  grand  committee  for  courts  of  justice — a 
proceedmg  that  had  not  been  resorted  to  by  parliament  for  the  space  of  120  years 
past?  And  then  it  was  adopted  upon  express  allegations  of  corruption  in  one  of  the 
judges.  Now,  he  wished  to  know  whether,  in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  or  in  the  petition  itself,  any  ground  for  such  a  proceeding  as  this  had 
been  laid?  He  had  heard  it  called  the  petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics;  but,  op- 
posed as  he  had  been  to  that  lar^  and  important  body  of  his  miyesty^s  subjects,  on 
the  question  of  Emancipation  as  it  was  called,  he  rose  to  rescue  them  from  the  chai^ 
of  having  prepared  or  transmitted  so  inflammatory  a  petition ;  or  of  having  been 
privy  to,  or  in  any  wa^r  connected  with  it,  couched  as  it  was  in  such  unbecoming, 
indeed  he  had  almost  said  such  ferocious,  langua^  It  could  never  be  imagined  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  could  be  parties  to  representations  of  this  kind — 
(*  that  Uie  corporation  of  Dublin  is  disgraced  by  the  foulest  corruption,  and  has  been 
convicted  of  the  most  flagitious  (nod — that  the  city  of  Dublin  has  been  robbed  of 
upwards  of  a  million  of  money  by  these  abandoned  speculators.*'  Would  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  had  they  been  satisfied  even  that  these  statements  were  well- 
founded,  have  disgraced  themselves  by  such  language,  without  at  the  same  time 
setting  forth  facts  to  warrant  its  use?  But  on  this  subject  some  information  had 
been  already  laid  before  the  House,  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
the  sheriff  of  Dublin.  \^th  respect  to  the  civil  proceedings  and  conduct  of  the 
corporation  of  Dublin  and  its  expenditure,  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  in- 
quire ;  which  committee  had  pursued  its  inquiries  for  three  months,  and  was  still 
sitting  up  sUurs.  But  it  was  most  remarkable,  that  in  this  petition,  which  dealt  so 
largely  in  general  averments,  no  specific  fact  was  stated.  He  called  on  the  House, 
therefore,  to  suspend  its  judgment  on  the  subject  matter.  Even  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  himself,  like  a  skilful  orator,  had  taken  occasion  to  complain  of  this  defect ; 
and  had  endeavoured  to  account  for  it,  on  one  of  the  most  whimsical  and  extra- 
ordinary principles  that  could  well  be  imagined ;  namely,  that  the  facts  imputed  by 
the  general  averments  of  the  petitioners  were  so  notorious,  that  the  p^titionerf 
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thought  it  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  them.    In  passing,  he  would  obserre,  that 
the  petition  itself  was  more  in  Uie  declamatory  style  of  a  condemned  tragedy,  than 
of  a  grave  representation  to  the  legislature.    Other  reasons  might  be  assigned  for 
the  omission  of  any  particular  facts ;  and  as  to  the  general  assertions,  many  hon. 
gentlemen,  some  friendly  and  others  opposed  to  the  Catholic  cause,  had  that  eyening 
come  forward  to  contradict  every  one  of  them,  and  to  decisis  them  in  flU  respects 
unfounded.    The  hon.  member  ror  Cork,  for  instance,  a  gentleman  from  whom  he 
generally  differed  on  political  subjects,  but  whom  he  could  never  hear  without  feeUnff 
the  strongest  disposition  to  do  justice  to  the  manliness  and  the  candour  with  which 
he  had  denied  all  these  accusations  about  the  bad  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland, 
the  bad  conduct  of  the  judges,  or  the  malpractiees  of  juries.    He  denied  them  totally 
in  all  cases  which  were  vrithin  his  own  observation.    Now,  the  House  should  know 
that  this  petition  was,  in  fact,  transndtted  from  a  society  cdled  the  CaUioUc  Asso- 
ciation now  sitting  in  Dublin.    Ten  years  ago,  the  Catholic  Association  was  also 
sitting ;  and,  at  the  instigation  of  that  body,  a  very  able  work  was  composed,  on  the 
Penal  Laws  of  Ireland.    The  author  received  the  thanks  and  rewards  of  that  Asso- 
ciation :  and  in  that  book,  too,  there  were  many  of  these  general  assertions  respecting 
the  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland.    The  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  then  read  a 
passage  from  the  book,  imputing  partiality  and  denial  of  justice  to  the  Irish  govern- 
ment   There  was  but  one  particular  instance  quoted,  and  to  that  the  House  would 
do  well  to  attend.    It  was  stated,  that  at  the  summer  assizes  for  Edlkenny  in  the 
year  1810,  a  Catholic  fumer  was  tried  for  a  ci4>ital  offence ;  that  he  was  found  guilty 
and  sentenced ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  substance,  and  that  between  his  condemnation 
and  his  execution  his  innocence  was  made  manifest ;  but  that  finally  he  was  hanged, 
protesting  publicly  his  innocence.    There  were  some  very  shocking  circumstances 
attending  this  case  Tit  was  added),  which  the  government  would  find  it  difficult  to 
explain.    Now,  for  Uiis  publication  a  prosecution  viras  instituted  against  the  printer ; 
to  whom  it  was  intimated,  however,  that  no  proceedings  would  be  had,  provided  he 
would  give  up  the  author^s  name.    The  prosecution  was  pursued ;  and  it  turned 
out,  ^at  Barry,  the  individual  alluded  to,  had  been  tried  twice-— once  before  lord 
Norbury,  and  once  before  Mr.  Baron  George.    In  the  first  instance,  he  wna  indicted 
on  two  counts ;  one  being  for  maliciously  firing  a  pistol  with  intent  to  kill  a  man,  the 
other  for  being  found  with  the  pistol  on  his  person  when  seized.    As  the  law  stood, 
the  judge  cha^a^  the  jury,  that  one  was  a  ci^ital,  the  other  a  transportable  offence. 
On  the  transportable  offence  he  was  tried  and  acquitted ;  but  on  the  other,  beinff 
remitted  to  another  tribunal,  by  another  judge  and  jury  he  was  found  guilty,  and 
executed  according  to  his  sentence.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  cited  a  passa^ 
from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Solicitor-General  Bush,  in  a  fibel  cause  in  Ireland,  wherein 
it  was  shown,  that  a  man  who  was  said  to  have  been  acquitted  on  a  charge  of  murder 
because  he  iras  a  Protestant,  had  been  so  acquitted  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Justice 
Osborne  and  Mr.  Baron  McClelland,  by  reason  of  his  insanity — a  direction  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite,  immediately  on  being  informed  of  the  fact, 
did  himself  call  upon  the  House  to  acquiesce  in.    Thb  was  the  case  of  Widter  Hdl, 
in  1812— the  only  other  specific  gprievance  of  which,  amongst  all  the  general  impu- 
tations that  had  been  so  talsely  cast  on  the  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland,  he 
had  ever  heard.    AiVith  respect  to  the  appointment  of  magistrates,  lord  Manners  must 
rely  upon  information ;  and  the  rule  which  he  laid  down  for  his  ovm  guidance  was, 
not  to  attend  to  the  recommendation  of  any  man  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  biassed 
by  political  partialities,  but  to  act  on  the  recommendations  of  privy  councillors  and 
governors  of^  counties.    It  was  true  that,  on  the  disturbance  which  had  occuired  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  the  troops  were  obUged  to  withdraw,  as  they  could  not  act  no 
mag^trate  being  present.     But,  why  was  no  magistrate  present?    Because  lord 
Manners  had  recently  vrithdrawn  an  individual  from  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
who  had  been  accused  of  acting  under  strong  party  feelings.    As  to  nugor  Sirr,  he 
did  not  think  it  quite  fair  to  cast  reflections  on  that  |pentleman,  and  rely  as  an 
authority  on  the  speech  of  Mr.  Ourran.    If  the  case  against  migor  Sirr  had  been  so 
strong,  why  did  not  Mr.  Ponsonby  and  the  duke  of  Bedford  remove  him  from  the 
commission  of  the  peace?    He  asked  this,  not  as  intending  any  imputation  against 
the  duke  of  Bedforu  or  Mr.  Ponsonby,  for  not  so  acting,  but  as  the  strongest  possible 
inferenoe,  that  the  trial  did  not  produce  sueh  damning  proofs  against  ttujor  Sirr,  •• 
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had  been  siipposed.  In  the  whole  of  the  six  jean^  during  which  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had 
been  acquainted  with  major  l^rr,  he  never  knew  a  milder  man,  or  one  less  disposed 
to  exert  authority  unduly.  With  respect  to  the  charges  of  Mr.  Justice  Fletcher,  for 
▼ery  obvious  reasons  he  felt  desirous  of  saying  as  Uttle  as  possible.  He  had  the 
original  ohaige  of  Mr.  Justice  Fletcher  in  his  himd,  and  as  it  differed  very  materially, 
in  some  important  particulars,  from  that  which  had  been  stated,  he  was  at  least . 
justified  in  saying,  that  the  charges  of  that  learned  judge  were  tainted  with  political 
partialities.  He  was  rather  surprised  that  the  learned  gentleman  should  have  re- 
ferred to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Saunn,  since  he  had  last  year,  on  a  very  proper  feeling, 
declined  to  make  it  the  subject  of  discussion  in  that  House;  and  though  the  learnt 
gentleman  had  now  thought  proper  to  do  so,  he  (lir.  P.)  would  not  refer  to  that 
letter;  for  he  never  would  admit  that  that  document  was  legitimately  before  the 
public,  and  to  make  it  the  subject  of  discussion  in  that  House,  would  be  destructire 
of  that  confidoice  which  oug^t  to  exist  between  master  and  servant,  and  would  be 
holding  out  a  bribe  to  the  liUter  to  betray  the  former.  On  Mr.  Saurin  himself  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  then  pronounced  a  warm  eulogium.  As  to  the  chaige  made 
against  Lonl  Norbury  for  what  appeared  to  be  a  joke,  and  for  which  the  learned 
gentleman  appeared  to  have  no  better  authority  than  a  nevrapaper  statement,  there 
was  scarcely  a  joke  in  Dublin  which  was  not  imputed  to  Lord  Norbury,  and  he 
doubted,  if  it  had  been  correctly  stated,  whether  much  of  thai  improper  levity  which 
appeared  to  attach  to  it  would  have  had  place.  The  learned  gentleman  had  fairly 
admitted,  that  allowances  must  be  made  for  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  country ; 
and  though  he  (Mr.  P.)  might  approve  of  the  solemnity  with  which  sack  things 
were  cooaueted  in  thn  country,  vet  he  must  regard  the  dmerenoe  of  character ;  ami 
he  could  assure  the  learned  gentleman,  that  he  was  as  anxious  as  himself  to  exclude 
politics  fh>m  the  bench. — ^The  petition  which  the  learned  gentleman  had  presented 
was  destitute  of  facts ;  but  the  learned  gentleman  had  hims^  supplied  the  defidem^. 
But,  to  show  what  the  value  of  the  learned  gentleman's  statements  were,  he  would 
recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  House  what  he  had  said  a  few  nights  ago,  on  the 
subject  of  the  court  of  Chancery.  Speaking  of  Lord  Manners,  the  learned  gentleman 
had  said,  that  almost  all  the  judgments  of  that  noble  judge,  in  one  particular  year, 
which  had  been  appealed  ftom^  had  been  rerersed  by  the  lord  chancellor  of  England. 
Upon  an  average  of  ten  years,  out  of  100  appeals  from  the  judgments  of  the  Irish 
chancellor,  50  of  these  sentences  had  been  reversed.  So  that  in  pronouncing  judg- 
ment, the  learned  lord  was  wrong  about  once  in  two  times.  That  was  the  Teamed 
Kntleman's  statement.  But  what  was  the  fact  ?  Why,  that  in  thirteen  years  there 
d  been  2,700  decrees  pronounced  by  Lord  Manners,  and  eleven  only  of  his  iudg- 
ments  had  been  reversed  in  the  whole  time.  There  had  been  22  app^b  only  m  the 
thirteen  years,  and  only  eleven  had  been  reversed.  So  that,  if  he  had  correctly  un- 
derstood the  learned  gentleman,  he  must  make  a  deduction  from  his  accuracy  of 
about  22,000  per  cent.  In  conclusion  he  never  could  believe  that  the  petition  was 
intended  to  induce  the  House  to  enter  on  a  calm  inquiry,  but  was  convinced  that  it 
proceeded  from  bad  party  purposes.  He  therefore  never  would  consent  to  give  cur- 
rency to  the  imputations  contained  in  it,  by  founding  any  parliamentary  proceeding 
tipon  it,  and  still  less  would  he  consent  to  found  upon  it  that  extraordinarjr  proceed- 
ing, a  reference  to  the  Grand  Committee  on  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  189  against  59 ;  minority,  80. 


PRIVATE  MAD-HOUSES. 
June  30,  1823. 

Mr.  Hume  having  presented  a  petition  firom  Mr.  John  Mitford,  praying  for  an 
inauiry  into  the  state  of  Private  Mad-Houses, — 

Mr.  Sbcsitabt  Fbbl  said,  he  saw  no  ground  in  the  present  case  for  establishing 
an  inquiiy.  To  suppress  private  mad-houses,  would  be  to  create  an  evil  greater 
than  any  which  such  a  course  would  remove.  Confinement  in  a  public  institution, 
under  any  circumstanoes,  would  always  appear  to  many  a  very  severe  infiiction ;  and 
tbe  attempt  to  abolish  private  mad-houses  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  oonflnetBeat 
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of  lunatics  in  private  honses — an  arrangement  under  which  eirery  facility  to  abase 
would  be  increased.  Upon  the  petition  before  the  House,  he  would  only  say  thus 
much — that  a  yariety  of  statements  had  been  presented  to  him,  in  his  time,  by  per- 
sons, sane  to  all  appearance,  complaining  of  abuses  practised  in  mad-houses;  he  had 
examined  into  these  statements  over  and  over  again,  and  he  had*  in  ahnost  all  cases, 
discovered  that  they  were  without  a  shadow  of  foundation. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


SCOTCH  J  DRIES*  BILL. 
JuNB  30,  1823. 

Mr.  Kennedy  having  moved  the  third  reading  of  the  Scotch  Jones'  Bill,  the 
measure  was  opposed  by  Lord  Binning,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Abereroml^,  when,— 

Mm.  Sbcbbtart  Pkjbl  said,  that  the  present  bill  could  not  pass  on  such  argument 
as  that  of  the  learned  ^ntieman's,  (Mr.  Aberoromby)  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  measure,  but  was  m  fact  an  argwnentum  ad  homtiemy  directed  against  his  noble 
friend.  The  question  was — ^whether  the  alteration  which  it  was  proposed  to  make 
in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland,  by  this  bill,  were  or  were  not 
a  wise  one  ?  He  had  very  serious  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  passing  this  bill ;  and  he 
b^eved,  that  before  two  sessions  had  passed,  tiie  hon.  member  would  be  an  advocate 
lor  the  amendment  of  his  own  measure.  The  jury-books  were  made  up  alpha- 
betically ;  so  that  before  they  could  proceed  to  the  letter  B,  they  must  exhaust  all 
the  names  under  the  letter  A,  and  the  whole  jury  might  be  composed  of  Aberorombiee 
[a  laugh].  Now  the  having  an  entire  jury  of  the  same  name  might,  in  cases  of 
assault,  or  offsnces  gprowing  out  of  ancient  feuds,  have  a  very  bad  effect  He  thought 
that  there  were  to  be  found  considerable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  the  rail 
into  effect.  He  could  not  consider  it  prudent  in  the  hon.  member  to  attempt  so 
considerable  a  change  in  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland  by  any  bUl  brought  in  so  late 
in  the  session,  and  with  so  voy  littie  opportunity  allowed  for  the  discussion  of  it 

The  motion  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  was  carried,  on  a  division,  by  60 
against  55, 


BRITISH  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  ELECTIVE  FRANCHISE  BILL. 

June  30, 1823. 

Lord  Nugent  having  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  report  upon  this  bUl,  with  a  view  to  its  recommitment,  the  House  resolved  its^ 
into  a  Committee  accordingly.  Mr.  Bankes  (the  member  for  Corfe  Castle)-  opposed, 
and  Mr.  Hudson  Gumey,  Mr.  W.  Peel,  and  Mr.  J.  Snuth  supported  the  Billf  when, — 

Mb.  SBcaxTABT  Psel  said,  that,  although  opposed  to  the  general  measure  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  he  was  ready  to  support  the  bill  before  the  House.  Nothing 
which  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for  Corfe  Castle  had  convinced  him,  that 
there  was  any  danger  in  the  measure,  or  that  he  should  compromise,  by  voting  for 
it  any  principle  which  he  had  heretofore  professed.  He  could  not  see  by  what  pro- 
cess, upon  granting  the  elective  franchise  to  the  Catholics,  he  was  at  all  bound 
to  grant  them  the  further  right  of  sitting  in  parliament.  In  £Mst,  the  two  privileges, 
as  It  seemed  to  him,  had  no  connexion  at  all  with  each  other.  The  hon.  member 
for  Corfe  Castle  said — ^*'  This  measure  gives  us  in  England  a  class  of  men  who  may 
make  members  of  parliament  but  who  cannot  become  members  of  parliament  them- 
selves." Why,  vriiat  was  there  new  in  this  f  From  the  diffarent  rights  attaching  to 
different  kindls  of  property,  there  were  already  thousands  of  men  in  the  country,  who 
eouM  Tote  for  membm  of  parfiament,  and  yet  could  not  sit  in  parliament  themselves ; 
and  vice  vertd,  there  were  many  who  were  competent  to  sit  in  the  House,  who  had 
not,  neverthetera,  the  qualification  for  voting,  i^ain,  as  the  hon.  member  for  New- 
town (Mr.  H.  Gumey)  had  stated,  there  were  the  deigy  of  England,  a  whole  bodT 
of  iiidi?idnals  who  were  excluded  by  law  fimm  being  moted  to  parliameot,  althou|^ 
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tbejr  possessed,  or  might  possess,  the  elective  fraocklse.  As  for  danger  in  the  present 
measuro,  he  saw  none ;  and  he  denied  that  it  bound  its  advocates  to  si^port  any 
ulterior  measure.  The  Catholics  of  England  were  few  in  number ;  and  even  taking 
Lancashire,  the  county  in  which  their  party  was  strongest,  he  did  not  believe  that 
they  would  have  influence  enough  to  return  a  single  member  to  parliament.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  ancient  law  of  the  country,  to  oppose  the  grant  of  this  cession  to 
the  Catholics ;  nothing  anomalous  in  grantinjr  it.  The  law  of  exclusion  at  present 
was  one  of  the  very  worst  character.  Its  enforcement  depended  upon  the  pleasure 
of  individuals,  who  could  never  make  use  of  it  upon  public  grounds,  or  upon  principle ; 
because  the  individual  who  barred  the  Catholic  from  voting  was  always  the  party 
against  whom  he  was  going  to  vote.     If  the  exclusion  were  to  continue,  he  would 

S refer  seewg  the  veto  made  absolute,  to  leaving  the  law  in  its  present  state ;  but,  as 
e  thought  that  one  admission  could  do  no  possible  mischief^  and  that  much  advant* 
age  would  accrue  out  of  that  community  of  fSselinff  between  Catholic  and  Protestant 
which  the  bustle  of  an  election  would  produce ;  ne  should  give  his  hearty  support 
to  the  measure. 

The  motion  for  the  recommitment  of  the  Bill  was  carried,  on  a  division,  by  89 
against  30;  majority,  in  fiivour  of  the  Bill,  69,    The  Bill  vras  itxen  reported. 


RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS— FREE  DISCUSSION. 

JuLT  1,  1823. 

Mr.  Hume  presented  a  petition  from  certain  Ministers  and  Members  of  Christian 
Congregations,  praying  for  free  discussion  on  religious  points.  The  petition  having 
been  received,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  Mr.  Hume  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  and 
concluded  a  speech  of  considerable  length  by  moving — *^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  House,  that  Free  Discussion  has  been  attended  with  more  benefit  than  injury 
to  the  community,  and  it  b  unjust  and  inexpedient  to  expose  any  person  to  legal 
penalties  on  account  of  the  expression  of  opinions  on  matters  of  religion.**  Towanis 
the  close  of  tlie  debate  which  followed, — 

Ma.  Secsbtart  Peel  complained,  that  an  hon.  member  had  assumed,  that  the 
House  was  prepared  to  go  a  very  considerable  way  in  accordance  vrith  the  views  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  (Mr.  Hume).  He,  for  one,  was  not  prepared  to  advance  one 
step  along  with  the  hon.  member.  He  objected  to  hb  motion  altogether.  He  dbliked 
the  form  m  which  the  hon.  member  had  brought  the  question  before  the  House. 
The  practice  of  proposing  resolutions  declaratory  of  the  opinion  of  the  House  had, 
he  was  sorry  to  see,  become  very  prevalent  of  late.  K  the  hon.  member  considered 
the  law  which  subjected  individuab  to  punbhment,  improper  or  unnecessary,  why 
did  he  not  move  for  its  repeal  ?  In  the  resolution  which  the  hon.  member  had  pro- 
posed, he  first  declared  that  free  discussion  had  been  attended  with  more  benefit  than 
injury,  and  then  said  that  it  vras  inexpedient  to  subject  individuab  to  legal  punbh- 
ment on  account  of  the  expression  of  their  opinions  on  religious  matters.  If  the  first 
part  of  the  resolution  was  true,  the  second  was  quite  unnecessary.  If  there  had  been, 
as  the  hon.  member  assumed  in  his  resolution,  free  discussion,  what  more  did  he  desire? 
To  be  consistent  with  himself,  the  hon.  member  should  have  framed  the  resolution  in 
a  prospective  sense,  and  said,  that  more  benefit  would  arise,  &c.  With  respect  to 
the  petition,  he  must  say  that  he  had  never  read  any  thing  more  absurd  or  sophisti- 
cated. It  commenced  by  stating,  that  the  petitioners  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  benefits 
which  resulted  from  a  belief  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  afterwards  expressed  a 
wish  that  the  laws  might  be  repealed  which  prevented  individuab  from  attacking  and 
endeavouring  to  destroy  that  religion.  He  was  satisfied  with  the  law  as  it  stood,  and 
would  not  consent  to  change  it.  He  could  conceive  that  cases  might  occur,  in  which 
it  would  be  impolitic  to  put  the  law  In  force.  That  was  a  matter  of  discretion.  But 
if  it  could  be  shown  that,  in  a  dozen  cases,  the  discretion  had  been  abused,  it  would 
not  determine  him  to  put  aside  the  law  altogether.  He  would  not  consent  to  allow 
men  who,  from  sordid  motives,  endeavoured  to  undermine  the  religion  of  the  country 
to  go  unpunished. 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 
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JURORS'  QUALIFICATION  BILL— ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 

JuLT  9,  1823. 

Mr.  Western  having  moved  that  the  order  of  the  dsLj  for  further  considering  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Jurors*  Qualification  Bill, — 

Mb.  Sbcsbtabt  Perl  said,  that  he  had  requested  the  hon.  member  to  postpone 
the  bill,  not  because  he  felt  a  decided  objection  to  its  principle,  but  because  so  im- 
portant a  measure  required  more  delibertUe  consideration.  He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
member,  that  a  more  frequent  deliverance  of  gaols  was,  as  a  principle,  a  good  one, 
but  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  details  of  such  a  measure,  which  he  had 
not  been  able  to  overcome.  He  thought  there  might  be  an  addition  to  the  number 
of  judges,  as  he  saw  no  charm  in  the  number  of  judges,  unless  its  antiquity.  He 
believed  sixteen  would  be  a  more  efficient  number  than  twelve.  He  allowed  that  great 
advantage  had  been  derived  to  the  public  from  the  appointment  of  a  third  assize  upon 
the  Home  circuit,  but  he  doubted  whether  an  ad(Utional  assize  could  be  carried  into 
effect  on  the  other  circuits,  at  least  whUe  the  number  of  the  Judges  remained  the  same. 


SCOTTISH  LAW  COMMISSION  BILL. 

JuLT  10,  1823. 

In  the  debates  on  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of  this  Bill, — 
Me.  Secbxtart  Pbbl  said,  he  thought  he  had  observed  a  smile  on  the  cheek  of 
the  hon.  andleamed  gentleman  (Mr.  J.  Williams)  who  spoke  last,  when  he  expressed 
his  surprise  that  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  not  spoken  during  the  present  discussion.  In 
reply,  he  could  assure  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  that  there  were  various  reasons 
for  his  silence ;  1st,  the  two  speeches  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  and  of  his  learned  friend 
the  attorney-general,  had  exhausted  the  subject ;  next,  he  begged  to  assure  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  that  as  he  had  sat  in  his  place  till  three  o^clock  that  morning, 
with  not  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  members  then  present  in  attendance,  he  was  but 
little  disposed  to  enter  on  such  a  subject  as  that  now  under  consideration :  3rd,  he  had 
reason  to  think,  from  an  intimation  from  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  himself,  that  he 
would  bring  the  subject  before  Parliament  early  next  session ;  and  upon  a  question 
of  so  much  importance,  he  wished  to  reserve  himself  till  that  occasion  should  occur 
for  delivering  his  sentiments  at  length :  4th,  as  he  vras  to  have  the  satis&ction  of 
concurring  i^th  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  in  the  vote  he  should  give  on  the 
present  bill,  he  was  unwilling  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  evening.  Li^y,  as  the 
vote  for  the  salary  of  the  person  appointed  to  the  new  situation  in  the  House  of  Lords 
would  give  the  hon.  gentkmen  opposite  another  opportunity  of  stating  their  opinion 
on  that  office,  he  thought  there  was  no  necessity  to  provoke  a  premature  debate  on 
the  subject. 
The  BiU  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CLAIMS. 

Fbbbuabt  3,  1824. 

In  the  debate  on  the  address  on  the  King*s  Speech,  on  opening  the  session, — 
Mb.  Secbbtabt  Pbbl  said,  that  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Brougham)  had  inferred,  from  a  part  of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  that  measures 
were  recommended  introductorv  to  the  admission  of  the  Catholic  claims,  he  was 
anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood  on  a  question  of  so  much  importance.  As  his  ri^ht 
hon.  fnend  (Mr.  Canning)  had  taken  an  opportunity  of  expressing  the  opinions  which 
he  was  known  to  maintain  on  that  subject,  and  bis  intention  and  pmeverance  in 
them,  he  (Mr.  P.)  trusted  that  he  might  also  be  permitted  to  take  the  same  oppor- 
tunity of  repeating  the  determination,  which  he  had  so  often  expressed  in  that  Housei 
of  opposing  those  claims,  whenever  they  might  be  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  Parliament. 
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FSBBUABT  ]0,  1824. 

Mb.  Hume  j[»resented  a  petition  from  an  individual  who  complained  of  the  improper 
use  made  of  the  discretionary  power  vested  in  the  magistrates  by  the  Vag^rant  Act  of 
hit  session.  The  petitioDer,  on  the  7th  of  last  September,  was  returning  in  the 
erening  to  his  own  house  from  Clapton,  where  he  had  been  upon  private  business. 
In  passine  throoffh  one  of  the  alleys  of  the  metropolis,  he  was  accosted  by  a  woman, 
who  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  way  to  Brick-lane.  Whilst  he  was  answering  her 
question,  the  watchman  came  up,  accused  them  of  improper  conduct,  and  took  them 
both  off  imniediatdv  to  the  watchhouse.  In  the  morning,  the  petitioner  was  taken 
before  Sir  Daniel  tl^Uiams,  the  sitting  magistrate  at  Whitechapel,  who  upon  the 
single  oath  of  the  watchman,  convicted  the  petitioner,  under  the  Vagrant  Act,  of 
being  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond,  and  adjudged  him,  with  the  woman,  to  one  month^s 
confinement  and  hard  labour  in  the  House  of  Correction,  Cold  Bath  Fields.  The 
petitioner  asserted  his  perfect  innocence  of  any  impropriety  of  conduct  whatever  with 
the  woman ;  and,  on  toe  fourth  day  of  his  imprisonment,  he  iras,  through  the  inter- 
ference of  Mends,  admitted  to  bail,  and  allowed  to  enter  into  a  recognizance  to  pro- 
secute an  i^peal  against  the  conviction.  The  appeal  was  heard  on  the  4th  of 
December  last,  when  the  conviction  was  quashed,  at  an  eicpense  to  the  petitioner  and 
his  friends,  of  £15.  The  vroman,  without  the  means  oi  seeking  redress,  suffered 
the  full  sentence  of  a  month*s  imprisonment 

Bir.  Dawson  insisted  upon  the  justness  of  the  chaige  which  had  been  made  against 
the  petitioner  and  the  woman ;  affirmed  that  the  merits  of  the  case  had  not  been 
entered  into  at  the  sessions ;  and  that  the  conviction  had  been  quashed  upon  a  legal 
technicality.  BIr.  Littleton  defended  the  Vagrant  Act  and  its  firamers,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  convicting  magistrate. 

Mb.  SacBiTAaT  Pbbl  observed,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had  adverted 
to  a  great  many  suljects,  the  importance  of  which  he  did  not  mean  to  undervalue ; 
but  he  was  sorry,  on  account  ot  their  importance,  that  he  should  have  introdu<^ 
than  when  presenting  a  petition,  vnthout  giving  a  previous  intimation  to  those  who 
might  have  alBRorded  some  explanation,  if  the  mcts  nad  been  clearly  stated  to  them. 
The  communication  of  the  hon.  gentleman  to  him  (Mr.  Peel)  had  rather  misled  him 
than  otherwise.  He  certainly  bad  placed  the  petition  in  hb  hands,  and  had  stated 
that  he  was  g^oing  to  present  it;  but  be  did  not  say  that  he  intended  to  comment  on 
the  conduct  of  the  magistrates,  or  to  introduce  any  observations  vnth  reference  to 
the  home  department.  This  individual  had  never  sent  any  petition,  praving  for  a 
remission  of  his  sentence,  neither  had  the  woman  made  any  representation  on  the 
subject ;  and  therefore  he  had  no  opportunity  of  applying  to  the  Crovm.  Some  cases 
had,  undoubtedly,  occurred  under  the  Vagrant  Act,  which  he  had  deemed  worthy  of 
examination  and  interference ;  but  of  the  case  now  under  consideration,  he  knew 
nothing,  and  therefore  he  had  not  taken  any  steps  respecting  it.  He  wondered,  how- 
ever, that  the  hon.  member  should  attack  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates  on  this 
occasion ;  at  the  same  time  he  admitted,  that  the  subject  was  very  proper  to  be  in- 
quired into,  but  not  in  this  incidental  manner.  The  petitioner  was  accused  *  •  • 
•  •  •  and,  the  accusation  baring  been  sworn  to,  he  was  committed.  Now,  what 
did  he  allege  against  the  vritness  m  his  petition?  He  said,  that  watchmen  were  pro- 
verbial for  their  poverty,  cupidity,  and  ignorance.  Therefore,  as  it  was  a  common 
proverb,  that  watchmen  were  distinguished  by  poverty,  cupidity,  and  ignorance,  no 
person  ought  to  be  convicted  on  the  oath  of  one  of  them  [A  Imigh!].  It  was  very 
wdl  for  the  petitioner  to  explain  his  idea  of  the  probity  of  those  persons;  but,  if  a 
watchman  of  good  character  swore  before  a  magistrate  that  he  saw  persons  offending 
against  the  law,  the  magistrate  must  of  necessitr  convict.  It  was  another  matter, 
metber  it  v?ere  fitting  iSai  the  magistracy  should  have  such  a  discretion  as  that  which 
they  enjoyed  under  this  act.  That  was  a  veiy  different  question.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber had  referred  to  the  home  department,  with  respect  to  the  reward  which  was 
aUowed  for  convictions  under  this  act.  Now,  it  was  veiy  true,  that  by  the  late  act, 
the  sum  of  6i,  was  allowed ;  but  by  the  former  act,  the  reward  was  10«. ;  so  that  there 
was  a  diminutioDy  instead  of  an  increase  of  reward,  upon  conviction.    He,  however, 
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thought  that  this  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a  positive  ^ne^  to  go  to  the  minor 
officers  of  justice  in  all  cases;  and,  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  act  he  had  seen  the 
magistrates,  and  had  impressed  on  their  minds,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  discretion 
whether  the  fine  should  or  should  not  be  granted  to  the  officer.     It  was  for  them,  in 
exercising  that  discretion,  to  consider  whether  the  individual  had  acted  from  a  sense 
of  public  justice,  or  merely  from  a  desire  of  receiving  the  reward;  and  he  had  directed 
them  not  to  certify  to  the  parish,  in  any  case  where  Sie  individual  making  the  allega- 
tion seemed  to  be  actuated  by  the  desire  of  gain.     Certainly,  when  the  Vagrant  Act 
came  under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  although  he  knew  the  intention  of  the 
hon.  mmnber  who  brought  it  in  was  entirely  to  benent  the  public;  and  the  public,  he 
conceived,  ought  to  be  much  obliged  to  him-^still  there  were  some  parts  of  it  on 
which  he  meant  to  submit  certain  amendments.  ♦•••••♦•••••♦•At 
present,  there  was  no  discretion.    On  conviction,  the  magistrate  must  commit  for 
a  month.    His  object  was  to  invest  the  magistrate  with  adisoretioDary  power,  which 
woukl  enable  him  to  commit  for  a  shorter  period.     Such  an  alteration  might  be  ef- 
fected without  trenching  on  the  principle.    He  agreed  in  the  observation  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,  that  great  care  ougnt  to  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  persons  to  act  as 
stipendiary  magistrates;  and  he  must  take  some  credit,  both  on  behalf  of  his  pre- 
decessor and  hunself,  for  acting  on  those  principles  which  were  likely  to  insure  a 
proper  and  efficient  selection.    Formerly,  alnoost  any  individual  was  considered 
eligible  for  the  office.    But  Lord  Sklmouth  and  himsdf  had  laid  it  down  as  a  sine 
qua  non,  that  those  who  were  placed  in  the  situation  of  stipendiary  mag^rates  should 
have  practised  three  years  at  the  bar,  and  must,  therefore,  enter  on  Ui^  duties  of  their 
office  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  law.    He  never  knew  of  any  arrangement, 
with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  stipendiary  magistrates,  except  that  of  selecting 
those  persons  who  were  the  best  recommended,  and  requiring  that  the  parties  should 
have  practised  at  the  bar.    The  hon.  gentleman  had  commented  on  tne  conduct  id 
some  of  those  who  held  this  situation,  when  acting  in  their  magisterial  capacity.    He 
had  introduced  the  names  of  Mr.  Dyer  and  iSr,  Swabey.    He  thougfnt  it  would 
have  been  as  well,  when  the  hon.  gentleman  had  mentioned  to  him,  that  he  would 
present  this  petition,  if  he  had  also  stated,  ^^  I  mean  to  introduce  those  cases,  and  I 
now  give  you  the  intimation,  that  you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  arranging  what 
you  may  have  to  say  on  the  subject.**    But,  as  these  cases  were  not  properly  before 
the  House,  he  thought  it  would  be  as  unwise  as  it  was  unnecessary  to  notice  them 
further;  and  therefore  he  would  avoid  that  topic.    The  hon.  genUeman  had  observed, 
that  Mr.  Dyer  had  taken  moderate  bail  from  one  individual,  whilst  he  had  refused  to 
receive  bail*  from  another.    But  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  seem  to  have  inquired  as 
to  the  distinction  that  might  have  existed  between  the  cases.    He  had  not  stated, 
whether  the  one  case  might  not  have  been  a  misdemeanour,  and  therefore  bailable; 
whilst  the  other  might  have  come  under  the  provision  of  a  statute  that  was  Imperative 
on  the  magistrates.    Now,  he  must  contend,  that  in  the  case  where  bail  was  refused, 
the  magistrate  had  no  discretion  to  exercise ;  and,  though  in  the  other  case  the  moral 
oflfence  might  have  been  deeper  and  more  degrading,  yet  the  magistrate  must  deal 
with  it  as  the  law  directed ;  tie  could  not  proceed  to  consider  the  moral  distinctions 
between  crimes.    As  to  the  committals  by  the  magistrates,  the  primd  facie  statement 
of  the  difference  was  very  important,  and  deserved  inquiry.    But,  on  account  of  its 
importance,  the  hon.  gentleman  ought  to  have  given  notice  that  he  meant  to  bring  it 
forward.    He  had  not  stated  whether  any  of  the  committals  were  in  execution,  a 
point  which  was  of  g^reat  importance.   He  had  merely  said — so  many  were  committed, 
and  so  manpr  convicted.  But,  supposing  that  a  part  of  those  persons  were  committed  in 
execution,  it  was  impossible  that  there  could  be  any  subsequent  conviction.    This  war 
important  to  be  considered,  and  the  hon.  ^ntleman  ought  to  have  ascertained  the  fact. 
As,  however,  the  hon.  gentleman  would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  move  for  accounts 
on  the  subject,  ft  would  be  better  that  the  whole  question  should  then  be  debated.  When 
the  hon.  gentleman  brought  forward  a  distinct  motion  on  the  subject,  he  should  be 
ready  to  meet  it,  and  to  give  to  the  House  every  information  which  could,  vrith  pro- 
priety be  called  for ;  as  he  could  assnre  the  House,  that  government  had  no  motive 
whatever  for  mystery  or  concealment. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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QUALIFICATION  OF  JURORS'  BILL. 
Fbbbuabt  11,  1824. 

Mr.  Western  moTed  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  make  certun  alterations  in  the 
law  respecting  the  oualiflcation  of  Jurors.    In  the  discussion  which  ensued, — 

Mb.  Sbcbbtabt  Pbbl  said,  be  did  not  intend  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  the  bill 
of  the  hon.  gentleman ;  in  fact,  in  many  parts  of  it  he  concurred;  at  least  he  thought 
the  whole  subject  well  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  He  thought  at  the  same  time, 
with  his  hon.  Mend  who  had  just  spoken,  (Mr.  Lockhart)  that  no  alteration  should 
be  made  in  the  system  without  much  consideration ;  though  some  of  the  reasons  urged 
by  his  hon.  frie«id  against  an  alteration  tended  to  bring  him  (Mr.  Peel)  to  a  directly 
contrary  conclusion.  If  his  hon.  friend  contended,  and  as  no  one  wotdd  doubt,  that 
the  trial  by  jury  was  an  important  instrument  for  a  diflPdsion  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
law  throughont  all  parts  of  the  community,  this  was  surdy  a  reason  for  extending 
the  privilege  of  serving  on  juries  beyond  tiie  dass  to  which  it  was  now  confined. 
The  hon.  mover  had  proposed  to  admit,  as  a  qualification  for  serving  on  juries,  the 
possession  of  personal  property  to  a  cotain  extent;  and  he  had  observed,  that  this 
principle  was  admitted  already  in  corporate  towns.  But,  he  doubted  in  the  first 
place,  whether  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  propose  at  first  to  admit  too  laige  a  class, 
and  whether  the  possession  of  a  particular  amount  of  personal  property  would  not 
be  found  a  very  uncertain  and  embarrassing  rule  to  go  by.  The  hon.  gentleman 
proposed,  that  the  possession  of  £100  of  personal  prop^ty  should  not  only  be  a 
sufficient  qualification,  but  that  the  owner  snould  be  entitled,  or.  if  he  pleased,  com- 
pelled, to  serve  on  the  juries.  But,  would  it  not  be  a  very  deUoate  point  to  leave  to 
the  subordinate  officers  of  any  parish  or  borough  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  each 
man  claiming  or  being  compelled  to  serve  were  worth  £100?  [Mr.  Western  said 
across  the  table  "  £400.^J  It  was  no  matter:  he  was  arguing  upon  the  principle; 
wliich  implied  something  too  inquisitorial  in  the  functions  of  the  summoning  officers. 
Surely  it  would  be  better  to  adopt  some  known  test  by  which  qualifications  were  now 
ascertained — either  the  book  of  assessments  to  the  parochial  and  county  rates,  or  those 
of  parliamentary  taxation.  Every  one  rated  at  £100  or  £200  house  rent,  should 
be  eligible.  There  were  other  questions  of  difficult  solution  which  would  meet  with 
proper  discussion  when  the  House  should  come  to  the  details  of  the  bill;  but  into 
which  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  go,  during  the  absence  of  the  attorney  and 
solicitor  general.  The  bill  might  be  introduced  and  allowed  to  the  committee,  and 
rest  there  until  the  arrival  of  the  bill  of  which  he  had  given  notice  at  the  same  stage; 
at  which  time,  to  save  the  inconvenience  to  which  allusion  had  been  made  by  another 
hon.  member,  if  the  House  thought  fit,  the  bill  of  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  might 
be  incorporated  with  the  other. 

Leave  was  g^ven  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


CRUELTY  TO  BRUTE  ANIMALS. 
Fbbbuabt  U,  1824. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Galway,  having  moved  for  and  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
extend  to  other  animals  the  privuWe  and  protection  which  the  House,  under  a  BUI 
which  he  had  formerly  brou^t  in,  had  afforded  to  cattle — namely,  **  to  dogs  and  cats, 
and  monkeys,  and  other  animals,** — ^next  moved  for  *^  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  pre- 
vent bear-baitittg  and  other  cruel  practices."    The  question  having  been  put, — 

Mb.  Sbcbbtaxt  Pbbl  said,  he  was  as  ready  as  any  one  to  do  justice  to  the  mo- 
tives of  his  hon.  friend,  and  he  did  not  object  to  the  first  of  the  bills  that  had  been 
proposed  to  amend  the  law  for  the  protection  of  cattle  from  wanton  cruelty ;  but  the 
mil  which  it  vnis  the  purpose  of  tne  present  motion  to  introduce,  was  an  extension 
00  important,  that  he  uras  surprised  his  hon.  friend  did  not  think  proper  to  enter  into 
the  details  bv  which  he  might  conceive  it  was  called  for.  The  hon.  gentlenoan  pro- 
posed to  prohibit  certain  cruel  sports.  Now,  if  the  hon.  gentleman  laid  down  the 
general  principle,  that  no  pain  should  be  inflicted  on  animabi  beyond  such  as  was 
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necessary  in  putting  iliem  to  death  for  the  support  of  man,  his  legblation  would  be 
consistent ;  but  he  was  certainW  not  fair  in  selecting  partial  instances  to  legislate  on, 
in  which  the  members  of  the  House,  the  parties  Instating,  did  not  happen  to  be  in- 
terested [hear !].  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  vindicate  Uie  cruelty  with  which  the 
sports  in  question  were  probably  accompanied ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  Impossible 
for  him  to  forget,  that  those  who  would  have  to  pass  this  bill,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  sports  in  which  the  poor  found  anmsement,  were  in  the  habit 
of  pursuing  other  sports  attended  with  just  the  same  cruelty  to  animals.  The  House 
had  last  session  refused  to  amend  the  Game  laws,  on  the  express  ground,  that,  by 
affording  a  mode  of  amusement  to  country  gentlemen,  thev  afforded  them  a  motive 
to  residence  on  their  estates.  The  advantages  of  this  residence  he  did  not  mean  to 
undervalue ;  but,  while  they  thus  directly  encouraged  the  wounding  of  animals  in 
shooting  and  hunting,  thev  could  not  with  any  decency  pass  a  partud  law  against 
the  same  sort  of  cruelty,  when  perpetrated  by  a  lower  class  of  people,  nor  could  thej 
make  it  penal  to  encourage  the  antipathies  of  two  animals  in  bear-baiting,  when 
they  encouraged  precisely  the  same  antipathies  in  fox-hunting.  Let  them  abolish  fox- 
hunting and  partridge  snooting,  and  they  might  then  abolish  bear-baiting.  U,  in- 
deed, the  hon.  member  alleged  that,  for  purposes  of  police,  it  was  necessary  to  abolish 
a  particular  Idnd  of  amusement,  because  it  brought  together  disorderly  characters,  or 
led  to  riots,  he  should  have  g^ven  the  all^^tion  the  consideration  it  might  deserve ; 
but  on  the  gpx>und  of  cruelty,  it  was  manifestly  partial  and  uinust  to  propose  it 
Who  could  say  that  hawking  was  less  cruel  than  bear-baiting  or  fishing.  Nay,  fishing 
added  treachery  to  cruelty;  while,  in  bear-baiting,  the  victim  was  at  any  rate 
brought  fairly  to  the  stake,  and  the  late  Mr.  Windham  used  to  assert,  had  a  sort  of 
pleasure  in  contending  against  his  natural  enemies  the  dogs.  Fishing  was  a  cruel 
fraud  practised  on  innocent  and  defenceless  animals.  On  what  principle,  too,  did 
we  retain  animals  in  confinement  at  all  ?  An  unfortunate  monkey,  that  was  taken 
and  shut  up  in  a  cage,  and  exhibited  for  gain,  was  surely  ill-treated ;  and  it  might 
be  questioned,  whether  the  condition  of  such  a  monkey  were  not  as  wretched  as  that 
of  the  hear.  He  should  protest  against  any  partial  measure  on  the  subject,  which 
would  interfere  with  the  amusements  of  the  poor,  while  it  did  not  interfere  with  the 
sports  of  the  rich,  as,  by  making  such  a  dbtinction,  they  opened  the  door  to  great 
ii^ustice  and  oppression. 

Mr.  Lockhart  having  suggested,  that,  as  the  words  **  other  animals,'*  in  the 
lion,  members  former  bill  included  ^*  bears,**  a  further  bill  for  the  specific  protection 
of  those  animals  was  unnecessary,  Mr.  Martin  consented  to  withdraw  his  motion. 


THE  TREAD  MILL  BEFORE  TRIAL. 
Fbbbuart  12,  1824. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  presented  a  i>etition,  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  bv 
Mr.  Martin  Stapylton,  a  magistrate  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  minority  of  the  magbtracy  at  Northallerton  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  sendinff  persons  before  trial  to  the  laborious  and  degrading  employment  of  the 
tread-miU. 

Ma.  Secbbtaet  Pbbl  said,  that  the  subject  had  been  recently  before  the  court  of 
King*s  Bench,  and  it  would  be  premature  to  discuss  it  at  present,  more  particularly 
as  the  hon.  member  for  Shrewsbury  had  given  notice  of  a  specific  motion  upon  the 
subject.  He  readily  agreed,  that  if  the  application  of  the  tread-mill  before  triid 
were  not  illegal,  it  was  at  all  events  decidedly  impolitic.  The  chief  benefit  of  its 
discipline  was,  that  it  infiicted  a  stigma,  and  a  disgrace,  a  moral  punishment,  which 
would  be  lost  if  it  were  used  before  trial.  Upon  a  principle  of  justice  therefore  as 
well  as  of  expediency,  he  Uiought  the  punishment  of  the  tread-mill  ought  not  to  be 
infiicted  before  trial. 

At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Peel  said,  that  between  him  and  the 
hon.  baronet  there  was  no  material  difference  of  opinion.  Whatever,  he  repeated, 
might  be  the  strict  law,  upon  which  he  was  not  prepared  or  qualified  to  decide, 
be  had  not  a  moment's  doubt  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  placing  persons  on  the  tread- 
mill before  they  had  been  found  guilty  of  any  crime. 
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Mr.  Curwea  rose,  pursuaot  to  notice,  to  move  for  documents  relating  to  certain 
alterations  which  haa  been  made  by  the  Duke  of  Athol  in  the  Criminal  Law  of  the 
Isle  of  Man.  The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  moving,  **"  That  an  humble  Address 
be  presented  to  his  Miyesnr,  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions, 
that  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  a  Copy  of  the  Instructions  to  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Athol,  Governor  in  Chief  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  directing  him  to  exclude  the  Keys 
from  further  attendance  at  Courts  of  Tinwald,  for  the  purooses  of  General  Gaol  De- 
livery, agreeably  to  the  ancient  custom  and  constitution  of  the  Island,  which  requires 
the  concurrence  of  a  miyority  of  the  Keys  to  confirm  and  sanction  the  verdict  of 
the  Jury." 

Mb.  Sibgbbtaet  Psbl  said,  he  felt  some  difficulty  in  meeting  this  motion,  because 
he  had  not  only  to  contend  with  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  as  a  member  of  that 
House,  but  he  had  also  to  contend  with  him  as  a  Key,  and  consequently  under  all  the 
disadvantages  necessarily  arising  from  a  want  of  the  hon.  gentleman *s  local  informa- 
tion and  experience.    The  hon.  gentleman  had  dealt  with  this  question  both  as  a 
member  of  that  House,  and  as  a  member  of  the  insular  legislature;  and  though  he 
might  feel  satisfied  that  he  should  be  able  to  answer  the  call  of  the  hon.  member  in 
his  more  general  capacity,  he  certainly  did  not  feel  himself  equally  prepared  to 
contend  with  him  in  his  capacity  of  Key.     He  had  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  form  of  the  hon.  member^s  notice  was  somewhat  inaccurate.  He  had  ffiven  notice 
that  he  meant  to  move  for  a  copy  of  the  Instructions  to  the  Duke  of  Athol  to  make 
alterations  in  the  Criminal  Law  of  the  Isle  of  Man.     Now,  who  would  not  suppose 
from  this  notice,  that  he  (Mr.  P.)  had  given  some  arbitrary  instructions  to  make  an 
alteration  in  the  criminal  law  of  that  island?  He  would  shortly  explain  to  the  House 
the  question  upon  which  he  was  called  upon  to  decide :  it  was  a  question  of  law, 
namely,  whether  the  House  of  Keys,  which  was  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature, 
were  entitled  to  be  called  upon  to  act  upon  every  jury  trial  that  took  place  in  the  island. 
If,  as  the  hon.  member  contended,  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  were  also,  by 
the  local  constitution  of  the  island,  a  branch  of  a  criminal  court,  he  (Mr.  P.)  would 
certainly  give  him  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  policy  of  allowing  a  court  to  be 
80  constituted ;  for  he  should,  without  delay,  move  for  an  act  of  parliament  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  right,  and  clear  all  doubts  upon  the  subject.     That  the  j^pular 
branch  of  the  legislature  should  sit  upon  every  jtury  trial,  and  control  the  decision  of 
the  jury,  was  so  monstrous  an  anomaly,  that  it  ought  at  once  to  be  put  an  end  ta 
The  question  of  law,  however,  having  arisen,  as  to  whether  the  House  of  Keys  did 
form  a  part  of  the  Court  of  Gaol  Delivery,  he  (Mr.  P.)  had  referred  the  case  to  the 
Recorder  of  Liverpool,  who  was  attorney-general  of  the  bland.     That  gentleman 
took  the  subject  into  his  consideration^  and  gave  a  decided  opinion,  that  there  was 
no  ground  for  such  a  claim  of  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Keys ;  and 
that  a  verdict  delivered  by  a  jury  in  the  Court  of  Gaol  Delivery,  would  be  binding 
in  point  of  law,  without  any  reference  to  the  Kevs.   The  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
however,  wished  to  receive  distinct  instructions  from  the  government  on  this  subject; 
accordingly  he  (Blr.  P.)  had  laid  all  the  documents  connected  with  the  case,  which 
were  extremely  voluminous,  before  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general ;  who  had  con- 
firmed the  opinion  which  had  been  previously  given  by  the  attorney-general  of  the 
island.   So  far  from  having  issued  any  arbitrary  instructions,  to  make  any  idteration 
in  the  criminal  law  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  he  had  merely  transmitted  the  opinions  of 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  to  the  governor-general.     He  had  acted  upon  the  best 
authority  to  which  he  could  refer  upon  a  point ;  and  he  had  certainly  no  doubt  him- 
self, that  the  House  of  Keys  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  Court  of  Gaol  Delivery.     It 
was,  undoubtedly,  possible,  that  that  opinion  might  be  erroneous ;  but  the  proper 
course,  by  which  that  question  could  be  tried,  would  be,  to  brine  it,  by  way  of  appeal, 
before  a  higher  court.     Upon  these  grounds  he  should  resist  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
gentleman. — ^The  second  point  of  the  hon.  member's  complaint  would  be  disposed  of 
ju  a  moment.    It  was  said,  that  one  of  the  judges  of  this  court  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
had  been  removed  from  his  office.     The  fact  was,  that  the  individual  had  been  ac- 
18 
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cused  of  corrupt  conduct;  and  on  an  inquiry,  conducted  before  the  council  of  the 
island,  it  had  appeared  that  there  was,  at  teast,  sufficient  grounds  for  causing  him  to 
vacate  his  situation. — With  respect  to  the  third  point  dwelt  upon  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber— the  residency  of  the  Isle  of  Man  attorney-general,  he  thought  that  it  was  dehorn 
the  question  before  the  House,  and  onght  to  come  on  in  the  shape  of  a  ^;>edfic  motion  \ 
at  the  same  time  he  feared  that  the  House  of  Keys  weald  scarcely  get  a  Tery  eminent 
British  lawyer  ^and  with  no  other,  for  an  attorney-general,  as  he  understood,  would 
they  be  content)  to  reside  constantly  in  the  Isle  oi  Man  for  a  salary  of  £500  per 
annum.  On  the  whole,  it  seemed  to  htm  that  he  had  made  ont  a  full  pariiamentari 
ground  for  rcfttsing  the  papers  moved  for  by  the  hon.  member. 

Mb.  Feel  subsequently  observed,  in  ezplanatioo,  that  it  was  the  o|MnioB  of 
the  attorney-general,  that  the  House  of  Ke3rs  fimned  do  part  of  the  court  of  gaol  de- 
livery, thoi]^  it  had  been  occasionally  referred  to  in  cases  of  corrupt  fimUog. 

On  a  division,  Mr.  Ourwen^s  motion  was  carried  by  28  against  26. 


GAOL  LAWS  AMENDMENT  BILL-TREAD  MILL. 

FSBBUABT  19,  1824. 

Ma.  Sbcretabt  Pbbx.  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bUl  to  amend  the  Craol  act  passed  in  the  last  session.  It  had  been  foimd,  upon  carry- 
ing that  act  into  execution,  that  there  were  one  or  two  particulars  which  impeded 
its  operation,  and  to  amend  it  in  these  respects  was  the  obgect  of  his  present  motioD. 
In  the  first  place,  the  act  as  it  now  stood  required  eertain  things  to  be  done  at  the 
general  quarter  sessions  in  each  county.  The  counties  of  York  and  Lincoln  being 
divided  into  districts,  and  the  periodical  administration  of  justice  in  those  oouaties 
being  under  adifierent  regulation,  there  were  no  general  quarter  sessions,  and  there- 
fore, until  bv  a  new  enactment  they  should  be  included  in  the  act,  th^  could  not  be 
brought  under  its  operation.  Another  of  the  amendments  which  he  proposed  to  in- 
troduce was,  to  give  to  local  magistrates  a  power  of  committing  prisoners  to  the 
county  gaol  at  once,  instead  of  to  the  district  prisons.  He  was  eoDvineed  that  the 
more  this  practice  was  redticed  the  better;  and  it  would  be  still  more  advantageous^ 
if  there  were  only  one  gaol  in  each  county,  to  which  all  the  prisoners  shotdd  t)ecoa«» 
mUted.  As  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  gather  the  general  wish  of  the  inhaUtantB 
of  the  districts  he  alluded  to,  they  would  prefer  having  their  priaoners  committed  to 
the  county  gaol,  and  would  willingly  pay  the  expense  of  carrymg  them  thither.  The 
uniformity  of  cBscipline  which  prevailed  in  county  gaols  covld  never  be  attained  iii 
smaller  prisons ;  while  any  abuses  which  crept  into  the  former  would  be  more  readily 
discovered  and  corrected.  The  prisons  of  the  local  jurisdietions  sometimes  contained 
no  more  than  four  or  five  prisoners ;  they  were  not  subject  to  the  same  visitation  as 
the  county  g^ls ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  place  them  under  that  inspection  which  was 
so  easily  applied  to  a  larger  number,  lliere  was  alto  another  topic  which  he  in- 
tended to  include  in  the  bill.  Great  diflbrence  of  opinion  prevailed,  with  respect  to 
the  compelling  prisoners  who  were  committed  for  trial,  to  labour  in  the  same  manner 
OS  those  who  were  under  sentence.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  thoi^t 
prisoners  ought  not  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  before  trial ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  all  doubt  and  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  subject,  he  should  insert  a 
clause  to  that  e^t.  An  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  G.  Bennet)  had  given  notice  of  his 
intention  to  propose  a  measure  respecting  this  particular  subject,  but  as  he  under- 
stood that  to  be  only  in  case  he  (Mr.  Peel)  did  not  take  some  steps  in  it,  the  hon. 
genUeman  would  now  probably  not  think  it  necessary  to  fVilfil  that  intention.  He 
concluded  bv  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bin  to  amend  the  Gaol  Act  of  last  session. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  Mb.  Peel  said,  that  in  rephr  to  the  observa- 
tions of  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Bonierset,  (Sir  T.  Lethbridge)  he 
should  onlv  observe,  that  he  would  willingly  attend  to  any  suggestion  which  would 
afford  the  best  means  of  giving  the  fullest  information  to  parluiment,  on  the  ssbjeet 
to  which  the  hon.  baronet  had  alliided.  But  he  was  persuaded  that,  for  a  doe  con- 
trol on  the  expenditure  which  local  burthens  created,  the  local  magistracy  was  host 
calculated  to  devise  the  means.    To  place  such  a  duty  on  a  pulmc  oCficer  for  the 
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eoanIrT  gfMenQy,  was,  in  his  Judgment,  most  objectionable ;  and  would  lead  to  a 
much  iai^r  expenditure,  and  to  a  len  efficient  check.  He  must  be  allowed  to  add, 
tkat  a  graat  borthens  aroee  in  coanties  from  tbe  expenses  of  criminal  prosecutions, 
the  certain  BMthod  to  reduce  tbe  amount,  was  bj  a  salutary  and  efficient  system  of 
prison  regnktioD^  With  respect  to  what  had  falkn  from  his  bon.  friends,  the  mem- 
bers for  the  Principality,  with  every  disposition  to  attend  to  the  particular  cases,  he 
Mt  greai  difficulty  in  admittliig  the  principle  that  tiiere  should  be  no  classiicatiott 
•f  Welch  prisoi».  In  his  preeent  yiew  of  their  oMections,  howerer,  he  should  merely 
throw  one  as  a  suggestion,  that  though  it  was  impossible  to  admit  the  exemption 
dained,  yet  he  thought  the  difficulty  might  be  met,  by  three  or  four  Welch  coimties 
oombinmg  t»  erect  a  prison  for  themselves.  The  purposes  of  classification  would, 
in  tluU  ease,  be  fufly  answered*  With  reference  to  what  had  fsdlen  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Westminster,  (Mr.  Hobhonse)  he  really  wished  that  hon.  gentleman 
would  take  the  trtmMe  to  peruse  the  returns,  which  would  shortly  be  laid  on  the 
table,  on  the  sulject^  He  (Mr.  P.)  had  caused  a  most  minute  inquiry  to  be  made, 
and  the  weight  of  individuals  subjected  to  the  punishment  of  the  fread-raill  to  be 
noted ;  from  which  it  would  appear,  (hat  so  ^  as  increased  weight  was  an  indication 
of  good  heal^,  the  punishment  could  not  have  operated  injuriously.  As  the  labour 
was  ofdy  for  the  short  period  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time,  nothing  could  be 
more  easy,  if  it  were  found  necessary,  than  to  give  to  the  robust  man  two  turns,  and 
to  the  weak  man  only  one.  Indeed,  the  peculiar  advantage  of  this  punishment  was, 
that  it  could  be  graduated.  K  it  were  said,  why,  then,  was  it  not  ?  the  answer  might 
fairly  be,  that  the  magistrates  did  not  find  any  ill  efiects  on  the  parties  subjected  to 
this  discipline.  On  the  whole,  he  considered  the  tread-mill  as  an  admirable  con- 
trivance, and  that  no  system  of  labour  could  be  devi^d  which  was  so  littk  liable 
to  abuse.  It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  defend  the  general  conduct  of  the  magis- 
trates of  this  country.  He  believed  there  was  only  one  single  case  of  a  misconstruc- 
tion of  the  act,  and  that  was  in  the  north  riding  of  Yorkshire;  but  to  remedy  that, 
he  should  introduce  a  clause  to  exempt  a  prisoner  from  the  labour  of  the  tread -mill 
prior  to  his  contie^n. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


JURIES  LAWS  CONSOLIDATION  BILL, 

FfisaiiABT  19,  1824. 

Ms.  SncBBTAttT  Pebl  aaid,  he  had  to  address  the  Himse  on  a  sutjeot  of  consi- 
derable importance;  nannely,  the  consoUdating,  and  in  some  degree  amending,  the 
various  acts  relative  to  the  summoning  and  challenging  of  juries.  It  was  wholly 
unnecessary,  in  this  period  of  otir  history,  or  in  that  House,  to  pass  any  enloginm 
on  that  great  barrier  of  puUic  secarity.'  Neither  would  it  be  supposed  that  any 
measure  he  was  about  to  introduce  was  intended  to  weaken,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
theefficiency  of  that  admirable  system.  His  object  vras,  to  consolidate  all  the  varions 
statutes  now  in  existence,  and  in  some  particnlars  to  amend  the  jnnr  enactments. 
When  he  assured  the  Honse  that  there  existed  no  less  than  fifty  different  statutes 
applicable  to  the  summoning,  the  qualifications,  and  the  challenging  of  jurors,  the 
very  existence  of  such  a  fact  would  show  the  propriety  of  consolidating  all  those 
various  enactments  Into  one  act.  There  were  also  many  of  those  enactments  which 
had  been  partiaHy  renewed,  or  whose  provisions  had,  in  the  progress  of  thne,  been 
mide  a  dead  letter.  Looking  at  the  tlUes  of  some  ef  these  statutes,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  that  they  hm  the  slightest  reference  to  the  imnanelttng  of  juries, 
80  mixed  up  were  they  with  the  most  Incongruous  swfejects.  They  would  find  the 
title  of  one  of  those  acts  to  express  itself  a  provision  for  the  recovery  of  small  fines, 
and  also  for  the  summoning  of  jurors.  Another  th^  would  find  to  express  itsdf  an 
act  for  die  regulation  of  vagrants,  the  exporting  of  leather,  and  the  ease  of  jtirors. 
Another  went  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  seamen's  wages,  the  prevention  of  clan- 
destine traffic  In  silk  mixed  vrith  stuff,  and  the  summoning  of  persons  from  juries. 
Then  came  a  fourth,  for  the  exemption  af  apothecaries  from  fflling  the  office  of  seav- 
ettgers,  and  eertmn  exemptioas  idso  from  serving  on  jiiries--so  vague  and  incongmoua 
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were  the  acts  of  parliameDt  which  regulated  the  qualificatioDs  and  the  duties  of  that 
most  important  duty.  It  must,  therefore,  be  an  object  of  general  satisfaction  to  ex- 
tract from  these  various  statutes,  which  amounted  to  twenty  at  least,  all  that  was 
valuable  and  necessary.  So  £Eir  as  to  the  acts  which  reg^ulated  the  summoning  of 
jurors.  He  did  not  believe  that  those  which  referred  to  the  challenging  of  jurors 
amounted  to  so  many,  but  still  they  were  numerous.  With  the  permission  of  the 
House,  however,  he  would  bring  in  the  bill,  and  when  printed,  an  opportunity  would 
be  afforded  for  examining  those  amendments  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  at 
present  accurately  to  describe.  He  trusted  that  there  would  not  be  found  in  it  a 
single  provision,  the  effect  of  which  would  not  be  an  amendment  of  the  present  svstem. 
But,  the  chief  amendment  would  relate  to  an  extension  of  the  qualification  of  jurors. 
The  bill  would  also  contain  some  enactments,  having  in  view  more  effectually  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  jurors,  and  thus  to  equalize  the  burthen  of  the  duty  on  ths 
community.  It  would  likewise  provide  the  means  of  taking  from  subordinate  officers 
such  as  constables  and  tithing-men,  the  naming  of  jurors.  Magbtrates  would  have 
the  power  of  checking  the  returns  of  such  subordinate  officers,  of  inserting  the  names 
of  all  persons  qualifi^  to  be  jurors,  and  of  punishing  the  omission  of  such  names. 
He  would  defer  any  further  remarks  until  the  measure  should  be  before  the  House, 
in  a  printed  form ;  and  would  now  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  **  to  consolidate 
and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  impanelling  of  Juries." 
Leave  wsm  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  DISABILITIES— PERSONS  IN  OFFICE 

IN  IRELAND. 

FEnauABT  19,  1824. 

Mr,  Grattan  moved — *^  That  there  be  hud  before  this  House,  a  return  of  the 
names  of  the  persons  holding  the  following  offices  or  appointments  in  Ireland; 
distinguishing  those  who  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion — barristers,  com- 
missioners of  bankrupts ;  barristers,  commissioners  of  insolvent  courts ;  barristers, 
commissioners  of  inquiry  into  fees,  &c.  of  courts  of  justice ;  barristers,  taxing  officers 
of  law  courts ;  barristers,  counsel  to  the  crown  for  the  six  circuits,  for  the  assizes  of 
1823 ;  barristers,  counsel  to  the  customs,  excise,  commissioners  of  stamp  duties,  and 
other  government  offices ;  barristers,  magistrates  (with  salaries)  of  police  of  the  city 
of  Dublin ;  barristers,  commissioners  of  appeals  in  revenue  causes ;  chief  magistrates 
under  the  insurrection  and  constabulary  acts ;  trustees  of  the  Linen  board ;  general 
inspectors  of  prisons;  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  directors,  of  the  hsaik  of 
Irdand ;  scholars  of  Trinity  College ;  commissioners  for  distributing  the  grant  to 
the  Lord-lieutenant  for  promoting  education ;  commissioners  of  general  board  of 
health ;  commissioners  oi  inland  navigation ;  commissioners  for  auditing  public  ac- 
counts ;  commissioners  of  customs ;  commissioners  of  excise ;  commissioners  of  stamp 
duties ;  commissioners  for  paving  and  lighting  the  city  of  Dublin ;  commissioners 
for  erecting  fountains  in  the  city  of  DubUn;  commissioners  for  preserving  the  port 
of  Dublin ;  commissioners  for  wide  streets  in  the  city  of  Dublin ;  crown  solicitors ; 
clerks  of  the  crown ;  clerks  of  the  peace.** 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mb.  Ssceetabt  Febl  said,  it  was  unfortunate  for  the  inference  drawn  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  that  the  two  Roman  Catholic  appointments  snokjen  of 
were  not  originally  made  by  the  English  government.  They  were  originally  made 
by  the  Irish  government,  and  in  the  late  arrangements  by  the  Treasury,  they  were 
continued.  So  that  it  was  unfair  to  infer,  that  these  were  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  of  the  Irish  government.  With  respect  to  the  motion  before  the  House,  he 
would  say,  that  if  the  object  were,  to  show  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had  not  their 
fair  share  of  patronage,  the  present  mode  was  a  bad  one.  Let  the  object  be  fairly 
stated ;  let  it  be  shown,  if  it  could  be  shown,  that  Roman  Catholics,  being  in  other 
respects  equally  eligible  in  point  of  qualification,  were  excluded,  solely  because  they 
were  Roman  Catholics,  and  lot  the  onus  of  answering  such  a  case  rest  with  tb<t 
government.    But,  he  could  not  think  of  endeavouring  to  come  at  such  an  object. 
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by  adopting  a  principle  which  woold  say  to  eyery  man  in  a  public  office,  *<  Are  yon 
a  Roman  Catholic,  or  are  you  a  Protestant?"  But,  suppose  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  appointments  to  public  offices  took  place  in  favour  of 
Protestants ;  still,  seeing  that  the  great  mass  of  property — ^he  would  not  say  all — 
was  in  the  hands  of  Protestants,  he  could  not  see  anything  unfair  in  it;  unless  it 
could  be  shown,  that  Roman  Catholics  with  superior,  or  even  equal,  qualifications, 
were  refused  to  make  way  for  Protestants.  If  such  a  case  could  be  made  out,  let  it 
be  fairly  brought  forward;  but  no  tangible  object  could  be  gained  by  bringing  for- 
ward the  question  in  its  present  shape.  An  allusion  had  been  made  to  the  Linen 
Board.  There  were  74  members  of  that  Board ;  it  might  so  happen  that  they  were 
all  Protestants ;  but  then  it  should  be  recollected,  that  the  Linen  trade  was  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  north,  which  was  the  Protestant  part  of  Ireland ;  a  fact  which 
would  go  pretty  clearly  to  explain  what  had  been  stated  with  respect  to  that  Board. 
But  the  return  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  moved,  even  if  granted,  would  be  in- 
sufficient ;  for  it  ought  in  fiumess  to  state,  not  whether  Protestants  were  appointed 
fo  offices,  but  whether  Protestants  had  been  unfairly  selected,  and  in  what  instances 
Protestants  were  preferred  to  Catholics  of  superior  qualifications.  He  was  surprised 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  not  carried  his  motion  further,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
particular  faith  of  various  occupations  and  professions.  For  instance,  he  might  wish 
to  know  of  what  religion  were  the  ironmongers  in  Ireland,  and  whether  the  uugority 
of  the  barbers  were  Protestant  or  Catholic.  There  would  be,  in  fact,  no  end  to  the 
inquiry,  if  it  were  once  commenced. 
On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  38  against  11 ;  majority,  27. 
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Fbbbuart  24,  1824. 

Mr.  J.  Williams,  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  elaborate  speech,  moved — *'  That  a 
Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Delays  and  Expenses  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  tne  causes  thereof.'* 

Mb.  Seceetart  Peel  said,  that  in  rising  to  ofier  a  few  observations  upon  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman^s  motion,  he  was  fully  aware  of  his  total  inability  to  follow 
him  through  the  various  details  into  which  he  had  gone.  He  should  therefore  leave 
it  to  his  hon.  and  learned  friends  near  him,  if  they  so  thought  fit,  to  enter  into  the 
1^^  points  upon  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  touched ;  and  to  ac- 
count, if  they  could  account,  for  the  delays  which  had  taken  place  in  cases  with  which 
they  were  not  acquainted.  But,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  all  those  details  in  order  to  form  a  competent  judgment  upon  the  question 

Sear,  hear!  from  the  Opposition];  or  if  it  were  necessary  to  enter  into  such  details, 
en  a  due  notice  ought  to  have  been  given,  in  order  that  gentlemen  might  have  come 
repared  to  enter  fuUy  into  an  inquiiy  of  the  cases  quoted.  But,  as  tMa  was  a  sub- 
ect  which  had  for  some  time  occupied  the  attention  of  the  king>  government,  he 
thought  it  right  to  put  the  House  in  possession  of  the  views  which  his  mi^esty's 
ministers  entertained  upon  it.  And,  in  doing  this,  he  begged  to  assure  the  noble 
lord,  by  whom  he  had  been  already  irregularly  interrupted  [hear,  hear  I  from  the 
Opposition  benches ;  but  we  know  not  to  what  noble  lord  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
alluded],  he  assured  that  noble  lord,  that  it  was  not  in  his  competence  to  prevent 
him  from  doing  so.  He  had  already  expressed  his  determination  to  avoid  following 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  through  all  his  details,  and  would  therefore  come  at 
once  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  main  points  of  the  question  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  advocated  with  an  ability  and  a  moderation  which  did  him 
the  highest  credit. 

The  main  points  for  inquiry  were  the  delays  which  arose  in  the  process  of  the 
causes  in  chancery ;  the  cause  of  those  delays ;  and  the  remedy,  or  preparatory  in- 
auiry  to  be  entered  into.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  told  tliem,  that  when 
aelays  and  expenses  in  the  court  of  chancery  had  been  complained  of  on  former  oc- 
casions, gentlemen  on  his  (Mr.  PeePs)  side  of  the  House  had  risen,  and  in  a  tone  and 
manner  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said  he  had  seldom  seen  equalled 
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denied  the  existence  both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  Now,  for  himsdf,  sinee  he  hail 
had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House,  he  remembered  no  such  denial.  He  did  nol 
mean  to  deny  that  great  delay  had  taken  place  in  the  diachaige  of  business,  and  that 
great  hardship  was  the  consequence.  He  readily  admitted,  in  answer  to  the  first 
question  put  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentlenum,  that  the  delays  that  had  taken  place 
were  attended  with  many  gprieyaaces.  He  admitted  the  fiuit,  although  it  would  seem 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  g^entleman  expected  a  different  reply.  He  admitted  the 
fact  without  hesitation,  because,  as  he  contended,  it  went  to  prove,  that  the  dday, 
which  was  not  denied,  was  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  lord  chancellor,  or  to  any  inm- 
▼idual  as  matter  of  criminatioo.  He  could  adduce  for  it  other  causes,  which  woidd 
demonstrate  to  hon.  gentlemen,  if  they  would  give  him  their  attention  but  for  a  very 
short  time,  that  the  delay  was  to  be  attributed  to  an  increase  of  business  in  the  court 
of  chancery,  with  which,  under  present  circumstances,  no  intellectual  and  no  physical 
strength  could  entirely  cope. 

Having  admitted  the  delay,  and  being,  indeed,  quite  unable  to  deny  it,  his  next 
object,  would  be  to  prove  that  the  cause  to  which  it  was  to  be  traced  was  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  business,  of  which  he  spoke.  If  any  body  would  compare  the 
amount  of  business  in  the  court  of  chancery  at  this  period  with  its  amount  of  businesa 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  he  would  find  (without  any  very  minute  infbrmation  upon 
the  matter)  that,  d  priori,  the  presumption  must  be,  that  the  business  of  the  court 
had  immoderately  increased.  In  truth,  it  was  impossible  that  the  population  of  the 
kingdom  should  have  increased  in  the  ratio  it  had  done,  that  it  snould  have  about 
doubled  since  the  year  1750,  virithout  causing  a  vast  addition  to  the  business  of  chan- 
cery. Could  any  body  deny  that  that  addition  was  mainlpr  owing  to  the  increase  of 
population  ?  Let  the  House  look  also  at  the  increase  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
same  interval  of  time  in  funded  property,  for  example  (a  species  of  property  that,  he 
was  informed,  peculiarly  induced  an  augmentation  of  the  business  of  cnancery),  and 
they  would  find  it  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  increased  population.  Now,  mm  the 
peculiar  nature  of  suits  relative  to  personality,  funded  property  originated  many  more 
suits  than  property  that  was  real.  Undoubtedly,  then,  tho  fair  presumption  was, 
that  sinee  the  time  of  lord  Hardwicke,  sixty  or  seventy  years  since,  the  population 
of  the  empire  had  so  increased,  as  of  necessity  to  incn^ase  the  business  oi  toe  court 
of  chancery.  Let  the  House  observe  how  that  presumption  was  fortified  and  con- 
firmed by  some  details  that  he  would  very  briefiy  submit  to  them ;  and,  seeing  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  dwelt  so  mueh  and  so  forcibly  on  the  importance 
of  figures  and  facts,  when  he  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  those  details  into 
which  he  had  so  largely  entered,  and  by  which  he  had  excited  so  ^uch  merriment  Uk 
the  House,  he  hoped  the  House  would  show  so  much  fiumess  to  him,  in  his  turn,  aa 
to  listen  attentively  to  a  few  facts,  by  which  he  proposed  to  establish  the  position  he 
had  assumed. 

And,  first,  he  would  take  '*  an  aceount  of  the  orders  made  upon  hearing  Innatie 
petitions,"  during  three  separate  periods.  Jt  should  be  observed,  that  heproposed 
to  take  his  data  fit>m  documents  that  were  already  laid  before  the  House.  Tnev  were 
appended  to  the  reports  made  by  a  committee,  appointed  by  their  own  House,  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  these  matters.    It  was  very  well  known,  that  a  highly  im«> 

eirtant  part  of  the  business  of  chancerv  arose  upon  discussions  on  lunatic  petitiona. 
uring  the  chaoceUorship  of  lord  Hardwicke,  from  1737  to  1746,  the  total  number 
of  orders  made  upon  Innadc  petitions  was  484.  During  a  similar  interval  of  tei^ 
yeurs,  the  number  of  similar  orders  made  by  Lord  Eldon,  from  the  year  1801  to  1810» 
was  1,139,  being  an  increase  of  more  tlian  double,  as  contrasted  with  the  first  of 
these  periods ;  for  it  was  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  1,200  to  500.  But^  in  the  ten 
years  ekpsine  between  1814  and  1828  the  number  of  orders  upon  lunatic  petitiona 
made  by  lord  Eldon  was  no  less  than  2,681 ;  so  that  the  present  lord  chancellor 
had  made  five  times  the  number  of  orders  that  lord  Hardwicke  had  made  In  a  cor- 
responding term  of  years.  Now,  it  was  to  be  remarked,  that  he  was  not  so  much 
instanciDg  this  as  a  proof  of  the  quantitv  of  business  to  be  transacted  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  as  in  the  way  of  accounting  for  the  delay  that  had  been  imputed.  Wlien 
the  hon.  and  learned  geotleman  imputed  delay  to  the  proceedings  oi  chancery,  he 
had  said,  indeed,  that  he  meant  no  attaek  upon  personal  character.  But  he  was 
very  sure  that  the  hoe.  and  learned  member  would  not  deiigr,  that  hia  olyeet  ip  calling 
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tbe  attentton  of  tbe  House  to  the  yarious  papers  and  statements  that  he  bal  read 
was,  that  the  House  might  draw  this  ioference;  namely,  that  tbe  dday  in  question 
was  aetoaUj  attritmtable  to  his  noUe  and  learned  friend  at  the  bead  of  that  oonrt 
[Hear,  hear,  and  expressions  of  assent  from  Mr.  Williams.]  The  hon.  and  learned 
geatleraaa  said,  *'  to  be  sure;'*  if  ^  to  be  sure  **  were  hu  answer,  he  TMr.  P.)  could 
only  say  he  feh  tbe  more  gnidfled  in  his  position,  that  the  business  ot  the  court  had 
increased  to  an  enormous  extent.  **  Appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords*'  had  created 
another  very  important  duty,  which  had  devolved  upon  tbe  lord  chanoellor.  In  the 
ten  years,  from  1750  to  1760,  the  number  of  these  appeals  was  170 ;  in  the  ten  yeavi 
from  1760  to  1770,  theb  number  was  272.  In  the  ten  years  from  1801  to  1810, 
the^  actually  amounted  to  482 ;  so  that  the  number  of  appeals  from  1801  to  1810,  a 
period  of  ten  years,  was  equal  to  the  number  of  appeab  heard  in  the  whole  twenty 
years  that  elapsed  between  1750  and  1770. 

Now,  another  very  heavy  branch  of  duty  was  produced  by  the  number  of  com* 
nissioas  of  bankrupt,  upon  the  issue  of  which  it  was  for  the  lord  chanodlor  to  de« 
termine.  From  1 770  to  1 779,  the  average  number  of  these  commissions  (Xf  bankrupt 
was  700  in  each  ^rear;  from  1790  to  1800,  they  increased  to  the  number  of  1,000 
annually ;  but,  during  the  last  twelve  years  they  had  augmented  to  2,000  per  annum ; 
that  was  to  say,  that  comparing  the  ^wo  periods,  1790  to  1800,  and  1810  to  1822, 
they  bad  doubled  during  the  latter :  and  thus  another  proof  was  furnished  of  tbe 
enormous  increase  of  budness  in  the  court  of  chancery,  and  especially  of  that  which 
was  to  be  performed  by  tbe  lord  chancellor.  But  he  now  turned  to  another  head  of 
business,  and  this  was  connected  with  ^  the  number  of  bills  filed,  concerning  orders 
made,  ftc.;"  and  it  appeared  that  there  were  filed,  in  the  year  1800,  1,445  bills;  in 
1820,  .2,071 ;  in  1823,  2,827 ;  thus  showing,  again,  an  increase  in  182;!,  as  compared 
with  die  number  in  1800,  of  nearly  double,  in  the  number  of  bills  filed  in  chancery. 

Another  most  important  thing  to  be  observed  in  this  part  of  his  statement,  and  a 
matter  to  which  he  craved  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  House,  was  the  amount 
of  property  belonging  to  suitors  lodged  in  the  office  of  the  accountant-general.  In 
the  rear  1740,  the  total  amount  of  balances,  in  money,  in  stock,  and  securities,  in 
the  hands  of  the  accountant-general  of  the  court  of  chancery,  was  £1,290^000.  In 
the  year  1820  these  deposits  amounted  to  £34,000,000.  Now,  in  respect  to  the  ex- 
traordinary increase  in  these  sums  of  money,  he  well  knew  it  might  possiMy  be 
argued,  that  the  very  amount  of  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  accountant-general  was 
one  eflfect  of  the  dc^ys  of  chancery.  He  was  aware  that  this  argument  might  be 
used  by  the  gentlemen  opposite,  though  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain  what 
portion  of  such  moneys  was  accumulated  by  delay,  and  what  was  attributable  to  die 
growing  wealth  of  the  country.  With  a  view  to  elucidate  this  subject,  be  would 
select  different  periods  of  20  years  each,  and  he  should  prove,  that  it  had  been  the 
tendency  of  events  to  double  these  sums  In  each  successive  period.  Beginning,  then^ 
with  the  year  1740;  it  seemed  that  in  that  year  the  amount  in  the  accomtant- 
general's  hands  was  £1,290,000.  In  the  20  years  ending  1760,  it  had  increased  to 
£3,000,000.  In  the  next  20  years,  ending  1780,  it  had  doubled,  and  more  than 
doubled,  what  it  was  in  1760,  for  it  was  £7,000,000.  Now,  for  tbe  increase  of  these 
sums  during  these  periods,  the  present  lord  chancellor  was  certainly  not  reiponsible. 
But,  between  1780  and  1800,  they  were  augmented  from  £7,000,000  to  £17,000,000. 
From  1800  to  1820,  they  had  increased  to  £84,000,000. 

Now,  surely  he  had  brought  conclusive  proof  of  the  proposition  that  he  had  been 
endeavouring  to  establish ;  namely,  that,  from  whatever  cause,  the  increase  of  busi- 
ness in  the  court  of  chancery,  of  late  years,  was  too  great  for  human  strength  to  cope 
with.  Taking  the  fire  criteria  which  he  had  assumed,  lunatic  petitions,  orders,  bills 
filed,  appeals,  and  bankrupt  commissions,  be  thooght  it  impeesiMe  to  deny,  that  dur* 
ing  thepresent  chancellorship  the  business  of  chancery  had  increased  four  or  %re 
foM.  When  delay,  therefore,  was  imputed  to  the  noble  and  learned  lord  who  presided 
over  it,  the  House  was  bound  in  justice  to  him,  and  on  every  prindiile  of  common 
justice,  to  compare  the  quantity  of  business  which  had  devolTed  upon  that  noble  and 
learned  lord,  vnth  the  quantity  transacted  by  his  predecessors.  When  he  considered 
what  were  the  claims  upon  tlie  attention  and  time  of  that  noble  and  learned  lord,  and 
what  was  the  severe  nature  of  the  raaaifold  business  that  he  had  to  perform,  be  did 
hope  Ifaat  it  wetdd  not  be  attributed  to  the  feelings  of  private  friendship  end  vstpqet, 
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that  he  entertuned  for  that  noble  and  learned  lord,  bat  that  the  House  would  gifv 
him  credit  for  a  siDCcre  and  dispassionate  declaration,  when  he  protested,  that  he  was 
astonished,  not  at  the  Quantity  of  business  that  was  left  undone  by  his  noble  and 
learned  friend,  but  that  human  ability  and  strength  could  effect  so  much.  Let  them 
only  consider  this  fact — that  in  the  course  of  ten  years  there  had  been  presented  to 
that  noble  and  learned  lord  2,000  bankruptcy  petitions  annually,  and  it  was  really 
annoying  to  reflect  upon  the  thousands  of  commissions  that  he  had  to  issue.  When 
a  man  considered  the  amount,  extent,  and  importance  of  the  different  matters  that 
had  been  enumerated,  let  him  ask  himself,  how  it  was  possible  for  any  one  indiTidual 
to  get  through  such  a  multiplicity  of  business?  But,  let  honourable  gentlemen 
look  at  the  attendance  of  the  lord  chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords.  On  this  point 
he  would  cite  two  cases  only,  the  Berkeley  and  the  Rozbiuvh  peerages.  What  was 
the  nature  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord^s  attendance  in  m  Berkdey  case  f  The 
committee  of  priyileges  in  the  House  of  Lords  sat,  in  one  year,  upon  the  Berkeley 
case,  for  sometime,  from  ten  o'clock  till  four  eyery  day.  The  number  of  days  upon 
which,  in  that  single  case,  the  noble  and  learned  lord  was  called  on  to  attend  were 
34.  The  Roxburgh  case  required  of  the  same  noble  indiyidual  36  days'  attendance 
on  the  hearing ;  the  appeal  lasting  44  days  altogether ;  so  that  two  cases  alone  called 
for  the  lord  chancellor's  attendance  on  no  less  than  70  days.  What  was  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  to  do  ?  How  was  he  to  conduct  himself  on  such  occasions  f  Was 
he  to  refuse  his  attendance  in  the  committee  of  privileges,  and  to  withdraw  himself? 
And  if  he  duly  attended  his  duty  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  it  matter  of  surprise 
that  delays  should  arise  in  the  proceedings  before  him  in  the  court  of  chancery ;  or 
was  it  to  be  imputed  to  him  that  lamentable  and  injurious  consequences  sometimes 
ensued  to  suitors  on  that  account?  He  had  been  informed  uoon  good  authority,  and 
indeed  by  Mr.  Cowper  (a  gentleman  well  known,  for  his  intelliffence  and  experience, 
to  all  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  in  the  House  of  Lords),  that  in  the 
Roxburgh  case  one  counsel  alone  had  occupied  the  Lords — ^how  many  hours  did  hon* 
gentlemen  suppose  ?  When  they  blamed  the  noble  and  learned  lord  for  delay,  they 
were  bound  to  inquire  whether  it  were  not  just  possible,  that  counsel  might  have  some 
share  in  producing  that  delay.  [Hear.]  He  observed  those  cheers,  and  well  knew 
that  he  was  at  present  placed  in  something  like  the  situation  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  confessed  Uiat  he  bad  found  quarelling  with  lawyers  a  somewhat  dangerous 
engagement.  But,  when  delay  was  charged  elsewhere,  be  it  known  that  a  counsel, 
whose  name  he  r^ly  did  not  know,  had  occupied  the  committee  of  privileges  in  the 
House  of  Lords — not  eighteen  minutes,  as  some  might  suppose, — nor  for  eighteen 
hours,  as  others  would  anticipate, — but  for  eighteen  days.  Incredible  as  the  fact 
might  seem,  it  not  only  appeared  upon  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  it  rested  upon  the  information,  also,  of  their  oflScer,  Mr.  Cowper. 
If  there  were  any  mistake  in  the  statement,  not  only  Mr.  Cowper  but  the  Minutes 
were  in  error. 

What  he  had  now  stated,  appeared  to  him  to  amount  to  a  complete  vindication  of 
the  lord  chancellor,  as  far  as  related  to  the  question  of  delay  on  his  part,  and  to  de- 
monstrate that  such  was  the  present  state  of  business  in  the  court  of  chancery  that 
it  was  impossible  for  abilities  however  great,  or  a  constitution  however  strong,  to 
bear  the  fatigues  which  the  country  imposed  upon  the  individual  who  presided  over 
it  [hear].  He  was  proceeding  step  by  step,  and  was  always  glad  in  the  course  of 
an  argument,  to  hear  how  far  those  to  whom  he  might  happen  to  be  opposed  con- 
curred with  him ;  and  he  therefore  hailed  the  cheers  that  proceeded  from  the  other 
side  with  pleasure.  If  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  would  admit,  that  what  he 
had  stated  was  a  complete  vindication  of  the  hon.  and  learned  judge,  he  would  admit 
to  them,  that  they  had  made  out  a  case  of  complete  justification  for  inquiry  and  con- 
sideration, in  respect  to  his  court.  It  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  deny,  upon  a 
review  of  all  that  had  been  said  as  to  the  constitution,  the  proceedinffs,  and  the  delays 
of  the  court  of  chancery,  that  the  time  was  now  come  when  the  whole  of  these  matters 
should  be  thoroushly  inquired  into.  In  the  course  of  the  last  session,  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Lords  had  been  drawn  to  the  state  of  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction; 
and  in  the  result  of  their  inquiries,  the  Lords  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion  at 
which  he  had  arrived.  The  words  of  their  committee  were,  ^^  There  is  now  a  manifest 
impossibilitythat  any  person  holding  the  gpreat  seal  can  find  the  time  that  is  requisite 
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fof  the  exdcntion  of  the  offices  of  Lord  High  Chancellor  aod  of  Speaker  of  the  House 
t>f  Lords,  and  for  the  transaction  of  all  the  other  business  incidental  to  those  hig^ 
offices. **  With  a  view  of  ronedying  the  evils  that  were  occasioned  by  the  state  of 
the  Appellate  Jurisdiction,  the  comnaittee  in  question  recommended,  **  that  a  com- 
mittee be  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  forms  of  proceeding  observed 
in  the  Scottish  courts  of  justice.*^  That  committee  was  formed ;  and  he  would  onlj 
say  of  it,  that  it  had  terminated  its  labours  with  great  success,  and  had  g^ven  great 
satisfaction  to  that  part  of  the  country  to  which  those  labours  were  more  immediately 
addressed.  In  the  concluding  part  of  their  report  the  commissioners  entered  into  an 
explanation  of  the  state  of  business  in  chancery.  Many  important  alterations,  U|M)n 
this  important  subject,  were  then  noticed  as  having  been  su^pffested ;  but  they  con- 
cluded their  report  by  declaring,  that  they  could  form  no  decided  opinbn  upon  these 
matters ;  acknowledging,  however,  that  many  recommended  especially,  the  removal^ 
from  the  business  of  the  lord  chancellor,  of  lunatic  and  banknipt  petitions.  They 
stated  further,  that  all  these  were  points  of  such  great  importance,  that  they  would 
recommend  their  being  maturely  considered.  Since  the  time  when  this  report  was 
prepared,  the  attention  of  the  lord  chancellor  himself,  he  was  authorised  to  say,  had 
been  directed  to  the  samesubiects.  It  was  stated  in  the  report,  that  the  orders  made 
by  former  chancellors,  as  to  the  practice  of  the  court,  were  then  under  consideration. 
It  was  indeed,  then  intended  to  ascertain  which  of  these  were  most  conformable  to 
the  present  practice,  and  when  these  should  be  submitted,  the  Lords  would  determine 
upon  such  alterations  as  it  might  be  deemed  most  expedient  to  propose. 

Now,  having  stated  thus  much,  he  was  further  prepared  to  say,  that  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  had  himself  recomended  the  adoption  of  some  alterations.  That  noble 
and  learned  lord  had  advised,  that  a  commission  from  the  Crown  under  the  great 
seal  should  issue,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  inquiring  into  the  present  con- 
dition of  many  important  matters  connected  with  the  court  of  chancery :  that  it 
should  examine  into  the  state  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  into  many  of  the  points  to  which 
the  proposed  committee  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  to  address  itself. 
Indeed,  into  all  of  those  with  one  exception  only.  That  was,  the  political  powers 
and  the  political  character  of  the  lord  chanceUor — a  point  which  he  (Mr.  P.)  con- 
sidered to  be  a  great  one,  and  such  as  neither  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman^s  com- 
mittee, nor  the  commission  that  had  been  just  adverted  to,  was  properly  competent 
to  discuss.  Sure  he  was,  however,  that  tde  hon.  and  learned  member  would  agree 
with  him,  that  to  divest  the  lord  chancellor  of  the  political  duties  of  his  office,  would 
be  to  do  an  act  that  ought  not  to  be  determined  upon,  except  upon  the  gravest  and 
and  most  careful  deltb^tion.  He  was  equally  sure  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman would  bear  in  mind,  that  this  objection  to  the  investment  of  the  Lord  Chan* 
cellor  with  political  and  judicial  powers,  had  not  always  been  felt,  even  bv  those 
who  thought  and  acted  with  that  honourable  and  learned  gentleman.  This  ex- 
treme objection  to  the  union  of  political  and  judicial  functions,  in  the  case  of  a 
late  noble  and  learned  lord  who  once  presided  over  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  thb 
countrv  (Lord  EHenborouffh),  had  undoubtedly  not  been  felt  even  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  himself.  Without  meaning  to  apply  any  thing  like  the  argU" 
tnentum  ad  hominem  to  that  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  he  would  only  say,  that  in 
the  case  he  alluded  to,  the  oljection  really  did  not  appear  to  have  operated  with 
some  members  who  might  now  maintain  a  different  prmciple. 

But  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  proposed  that  a  committee  should  inquire 
into  the  expenses  of  the  court  of  chancenr,  and  into  its  delays  and  the  causes  thereof. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  believed  very  great  benefit  might  be  derived 
from  such  inquiry.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  entered  into  the  details  of 
a  case  of  great  hardship ;  but  it  was  possible  that  very  objectionable  forms  might 
have  been  once  used  that  were  not  now  in  practice.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  found  a  case  in  which  a  bill  in  chancery  consisted  of  90  folios,  six  only  of  which, 
he  said,  were  relevant,  and  the  other  84,  he  observed,  might  well  be  dispensed  with. 
Now,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  stating  his  belief^  that  the  reduction  of  those  84  folios 
might  be  an  important  matter,  not  only  in  point  of  justice,  but  also  in  point  of 
economy.  Upon  the  subject  of  that  fund,  which  was  called  the  *^  dead  money"  fund, 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  had  asked,  why  should  not  the  accountant-general  of 
the  court  of  chancery  give,  from  time  to  time,  an  account  of  the  moneys,  in  his  bands, 
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under  these  circumstaDces,  on  the  same  principle  that  the  Bank  of  England  puWsheil 
at  stated  interrals  an  acooant  of  nneliumed  dividends  remaining'  in  their  eofitoP 
R^y,  without  understanding  any  thing  about  such  matters,  practically,  and  speak- 
ing only  as  an  unenlightened  man  without  experience,  he  should  tav,  that  Uie  hon. 
ai^  learned  gentleman^s  suggestion  was  a  proper  one ;  and,  indeed,  he  only  claimed 
to  reserve  his  opinion  upon  it,  upon  a  ground  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentlemaa 
would  not  dispute,  namely,  lest  any  thing  should  arise  that  mig^t  induce  him  to 
think  diiferenUy  upon  the  expediency  of  such  a  proposition.  He  had  as  little  diffi- 
oulty  in  declarui|^,  that  he  thought  the  whole  proceedings  of  every  suit  in  chancery, 
fipom  its  institution  to  its  termination,  ought  to  be  narrowly  watched  and  exactly 
traced ;  and  that  every  stage  (of  course  he  was  speaking  prospectively)  oueht  to  be 
accurately  eonsdered,  in  order  to  see  how  far  the  business  might  be  expedited  and 
the  expenses  retrenched.  Great  benefit  undoubtedly  might  restut  to  the  pubUe  from 
such  a  course  of  obeervation.  As  to  the  bankruptcy  petitions,  they  formed  a  part  of 
the  lord  chancellor's  duty  which  was  not  constitutionally  inherent  in  his  olBce,  but 
bad  devolved  upon  him  oy  act  of  parliament.  On  thb  topic,  he  admitted  tiiat  the 
lord  chancellor  had  too  much  business  imposed  upon  him,  and  that  the  object  of  the 
commission  which  he  had  alluded  to  ought  to  be,  to  inquire  what  part  of  that  business 
could  properly  be  abstracted  from  him.  Upon  this  subject,  it  was  of  importance  to 
notice  that  a  great  difference  of  opinion  had  prevailed  among  legal  men.  The  late 
sir  Samuel  Romilly  had  differed  from  the  hon.  and  learned  mover,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  continuing  to  the  noble  and  learned  lord  the  jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy  cases. 

As  to  the  inquiry  proposed  b^  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  be  had  no  ob- 
jection to  its  being  instituted,  if  it  were  intrusted  to  the  most  competent  authorities. 
As  to  the  constitution  of  such  a  commission,  he  well  knew  how  difficult  it  was  for 
a  man  to  divest  himself  of  his  own  particular  prejudices ;  and  therefore,  perhapsi 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would  suppose,  that  his  (Mr.  P.*s)  only  object  was, 
to  defeat  his  motion  for  a  committee.  He  meant,  however,  to  declare  hb  own  con- 
viction, that  a  commission  miffht  be  issued  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  that  it 
would  answer  the  purposes  of  the  public  much  better  than  a  committee  of  that  House. 
That  commission  might  be  directed  to  persons  who,  from  the  habits  of  their  lives, 
were  peculiarlv  fitted  to  execute  its  objects — ^to  the  judges,  to  the  hirh  practitiooers 
of  the  law,  and  to  those  who  had  retired  from  the  judicial  seat — to  lord  Redeedale, 
and  sir  William  Grant.  [A  laug^i.]  He  did  not  see  wh^  his  mentioning  the  names 
of  lord  Redesdale  and  sir  W.  Grant  should  have  excited  a  laugh.  He  observed 
the  dissent  expressed  b^  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman ;  but  that  hon.  and  learned 
member  was  not  in  a  situation  to  see  the  sneers  that  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
mention  of  those  names.  After  retiring  from  their  high  situations  with  the  universal 
approbation  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  if  these  enlightened  individuds  could  be  in- 
duced to  form  part  of  such  a  commission,  much  benefit  might  the  country  txpect 
from  the  experience  of  those  who  had  retired  with  such  honour  from  the  judgment 
seat  If  to  these  were  added  some  of  the  senior  masters  in  chancery,  could  it  be 
doubted  that  such  a  commission  would  be  better  qualified  to  consider  such  grave 
matters,  than  any  committee  of  that  House  which  ttie  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
could  propose?  Now  it  was  precisely  such  a  commission  that  the  lord  chancellor 
had  advised  the  Crown  to  appoint ;  and  he  (Mr.  P.)  should  support  it,  because  be 
believed  that  it  would  be  more  effectual  than  any  other.  Dealmg  in  perfect  candour 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  he  wouki  tdl  him  that  such  a  commission  aa 
he  (Mr.  W.)  had  now  proposed,  and  had  last  year  proposed,  woukl  have  the  sem- 
blance of  a  crimination  of  the  lord  chancellor ;  and  he  for  one  would  oppose  any  motion 
that  should  seem  to  criminate  a  judge  who  had  presided  for  two-ana-twenty  years  in 
the  court  of  chancery,  with  so  much  honour  to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  country, 
as  the  present  lord  cbancdlor  had  done. 

Having  said  thus  much,  he  would  abstain  from  obsenring  on  the  political  character, 
and  the  great  aUlities  of  lord  Eldon.  He  knew  that  he  would  not  be  entitled  to 
much  attention,  were  he  to  speak  of  him  in  a  political  sense.  The  House  would 
remember  that  they  had  nothing  to  do,  upon  the  present  occasion,  with  the  polhieal 
character  of  the  noUe  and  learned  lord.  His  judicial  character  alone  was  under 
their  oonsideratioB ;  and  in  that  capaci^  the  noble  and  learned  lord  was,  according 
to  Ma  jadgBoent,  eatitkd  le  tb*  gratitude  of  die  country.    K<^  omui  had  ever  bee^ 
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ibore  ezpotecl  to  the  most  bsse  and  anmerited  obloquy  than  the  lord  ehaooellor  had 
been.  He  (Mr.  P.)  well  knew,  that  the  spirit  and  the  pnnciples  of  men  of  honour 
would  prevent  that  nobleman^s  warmest  opponents  in  that  house  from  giving  their 
protection  to  such  calumnies ;  but  misrepresentations  of  the  most  ni\justifiable  nature 
had  bee«  made  in  quarters  which  the  lord  chancellor  ooold  not  poesiblj  notice.  Ho 
had  been  described  as  a  man  realiiing  enormous  emdunents  and  resisting  etvj 
attempt  at  a  reform  in  the  court  orer  which  he  presidedi  by  which  those  emolumenta 
might  be  in  the  most  distant  manner  affocted.  Nefer  was  a  oham  more  unfbuBded 
than  this  bronght  forward.  As  to  the  profits  of  the  chancellorship,  they  might  be 
large,  but,  would  any  man  in  the  country  say,  sot  upon  Tiews  of  a  private  nature 
merdy,  but  upon  the  hijp^t  reasons  of  state,  that  snob  an  ofiioer  ought  not  to  be 
splendidly  paid  P  The  met  was,  bowerer,  that,  during  the  last  three  years,  the 
average  produce  of  the  lord  chaacellor's  whde  emoluments  had  not  amounted  tomon 
than  XI 2,000  a-year.  Surely  none  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  would  grudge 
to  the  laborious  discharffe  of  such  various  and  heavy  duties  such  a  remuneration  to 
the  lord  chancellor  of  Eoglaod !  I^et  them  only  tmnk  of  what  vast  importance  to 
the  state  it  was,  that  a  man  should  be  tempted  to  remain  in  such  an  office,  and  re- 
linquish that  private  and  more  extensive  emdnment  which,  in  another  situation,  he 
might  realize.  The  economy  which  would  seek  for  a  diminution  of  the  lord  chancel- 
lor s  income,  would  be  a  miserable  economy.  When  any  proposition  had  been  made 
to  relieve  the  preseot  lord  chancellor  from  any  part  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  had 
always  proposed  that  the  person  selected  to  discharge  it  should  be  paid  by  himsdf^ 
f ndindnally.  What  diarse,  then,  could  be  more  unjust  than  the  one  which  had 
been  made ;  seeing  that  the  lord  chancellor  had  directed,  that  the  salanr  of  these 
deputies  should  be  deducted  from  hb  own  income?  Contrary  to  his  lordship^s  wish, 
parliament  had  determined  that  only  one  half  of  the  vice-chancellor's  income  should 
oe  provided  by  tiie  chancellor;  but  thb  hali^  a  sum  of  £2,500,  was  annually  taken 
from  hb  lordship's  purse.  When  such  base  insinuatious  were  thrown  out  against 
suoh  an  individual,  the  public  liad  an  interest  in  becoming  acquainted  with  facts  of 
this  nature.  Not  long  ago  the  office  of  die  Secretary  of  Bankrupts  was  neiriy  re- 
gulated, and,  like  the  Bank  of  En^^d,  it  had  been  previously  allowed  a  certain 
onmbtf  of  holidays;  but  the  lord  chancellor,  vridi  a  view  to  the  despatch  of  public 
business,  and  for  the  benefit  of  suitors,  had  insbted  that  the  office  clerks  should  attend 
every  dav.  It  became,  therefore,  necessair,  that  they  should  be  endowed  with 
•dditioiul  emoluments ;  and,  from  what  funiu  did  the  lord  chancdlor  of  England 
provide  them  ?  With  a  disioterestedness  never  known  before  under  such  circum- 
stances, he  bad  furnished  them  from  his  income; — a  sacrifice  which,  in  three  years, 
amounted  to  £13,000,  paid  to  puUic  individuab  for  the  discbarge  of  their  puUio 
duty.  It  had  been  stated,  moreover,  upon  authority  which  if  now  alive  would  atvo 
the  statement  the  widest  oontradictbn,  that  the  lord  dianceUor  invariably  despatdied 
lunatic  and  bankrupt  petitions,  because  he  derived  emdument  frtnn  their  despatch. 
Now,  the  iaet  was,  that  thouffh  the  nature  of  these  cases  aft  all  times  required  the 
atOMst  expedidon,  he  received  not  a  single  sixpence  for  despatching  diem.  He  was 
now  oeeupied  in  bearing  a  bankrupt  pedtion.  He  knew  not  how  many  days  the 
hearing  had  lasted ;  but  this  he  knew,  that  die  lord  chancellor's  fee  upon  it,  was 
12«.  6<f.;  and,  was  129. 6<t  afee  that  was  to  induce  the  lord  chanceUor  of  England  to 
eoBimit  a  manifest  injustice,  by  taking  a  bankrupt  pedtioa  out  of  its  course!  The 
ealmnalea  which  he  had  nodeed,  he  knew  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentlemaa  who  brought  forward  the  present  motion,  nor  by  those  who  supported 
mm.  The  hon.  and  learned  gendenum  admitted  the  integrity  of  the  noUe  and 
learned  lord;  but  the  charge  from  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was,  that  the 
deeisiona  of  die  court  of  ofimcenr  were  attended  widi  dday,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
•ttiters  of  that  court.  To  that  he  would  reply,  that  if  there  oould  be  found  an  in- 
dividual highly  gifted,  who  had  filled  that  hM^,  arduous,  and  responsible  situadoa 
for  mere  than  twenty  years ;  who,  to  unrivalled  talents,  to  profound  and  varied  know- 
ledge,  had  united  unspotted  int^pity  and  honourable  fame;  if  sudi  an  individual 
ooiHd  be  found,  to  the  honour  of  hu  profrssion  and  of  hb  rank,  be  should  think  that, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  House,  the  reoolieetieci  of  his  virtues,  and  of  his  hoooundile  la- 
boon,  wauM  obliterate  all  minor  friults--if  any  such  cooU  be  brought  home  (o  hb 
dMF,    BtblaiiltBi  if  ha  had  aaytptDoeeded  from  an  anxioasaBdcinseieatioua  desire 
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to  promote  the  best  purposes  of  justice.    In  wbaterer  way  the  question  was  viewed, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that — 

**  E'en  Ma  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side;** 

and  the  unwillingness  of  the  lord  chancellor  to  pronounce  judgment,  not  unfre* 
quently,  perhaps,  arose  from  a  knowledge,  that  the  effect  of  it  would  be^  to  raise 
one  family  to  prosperity,  and  to  inflict  ruin  upon  another.  Allowances  ought,  in 
mere  chanty,  to  be  made  for  human  infirmity,  even  if  the  delay  arose  in  a  few  cases 
from  constitutional  defect ;  and,  into  the  opposite  scale  should  also  be  thrown  the 
ready  admission  of  all  parties,  that  the  individual  in  question  possessed  as  many 
high  talents  and  as  much  spotless  integrity,  as  had  ever  adorned  the  legal  profession. 
Not  only  did  these  delays  arise  from  the  enormous  mass  of  business,  to  which  ho 
had  already  referred,  but  they  were  produced  sometimes  by  other  causes.  It  was 
true,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  said,  that  Uie  lord  chancellor  was 
sometimes  called  away  from  his  court,  and  that  a  promised  decision  had  sometimes 
not  been  pronounced.  He  could  state  instances  m  which  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  had  been  called  away  from  the  consideration  of  causes  in  the  court  of  chancery 
to  attend  to  business  of  a  different  description.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  himself  had  m* 
quently  been  the  occasion  of  withdrawing  the  lord  chancellor  from  the  court  over 
which  he  presided,  to  attend  to  the  Recorder's  report ;  on  which  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  lord  chancellor  to  give  his  advice  to  his  migesty.  The  noble  and  learned  lord 
was  in  this  manner  very  frequently  prevented  from  the  contemplation  of  equity 
causes  to  the  consideration  of  those  cases  in  which  were  involved  the  question  of 
life  or  death.  It  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  send  to  the  lord  chancellor  at  the  rising  oi 
his  court,  to  inform  him,  that  on  the  ensuing  morning  his  nugesty  would  receive 
the  Recorder's  report,  containing,  probablv,  forty  or  fifty  cases.  On  proceeding 
from  the  court  of  chancery,  the  noble  and  learned  lord  would  as  was  his  uniform 
practice  on  such  occasions,  apply  himself  to  the  reading  of  every  individual  case, 
and  abstract  notes  from  all  of  them ;  and  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  known  more  than  one 
instance,  in  which  he  had  commenced  this  labour  in  the  evening,  and  had  been 
found  pursuing  it  at  the  rising  of  the  next  sun.  Thus,  after  having  spent  eight 
hours  in  the  court  of  chancery,  the  noble  and  learned  lord  often  employed  twelve  or 
lourteen  more  in  the  consideration  of  cases  which  involved  the  life  or  death  of  the 
unhappy  culprits.  If,  in  consequence  of  the  various  duties  which  the  lord  chan- 
cellor was  caUed  upon  to  execute,  some  delay  should  arise  in  the  proceedings  in 
chancery,  could  it  be  imputed  as  blame  to  the  individual,  when  it  was  known  that 
his  whole  time  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country  ?  If,  indeed,  it  were  the 
disposition  of  the  lord  chancellor  to  indulge  in  pleasures  and  idle  amusements,  lie 
might  justly  be  blamed  for  the  delavs  which  occurred  in  his  court;  but,  when,  as 
was  really  the  case,  that  individual  had  for  a  period  of  two-and-twenty  Y^arSi 
denied  himself  every  indulgence,  shunned  every  pleasure,  and  secluded  himself  from 
the  society  of  the  woiid,  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  performance  of 
his  public  duties,  it  would  be  the  most  unjust  thing  possible  to  make  it  matter  of 
crimination  against  him,  that  he  was  not  able  to  compass  the  whole  of  them.  He 
would  admit,  that  no  considerations  of  personal  feeling  ought  to  prevent  the  House 
from  doing  what  it  considered  proper  to  be  done,  with  reganl  to  the  question 
which  had  been  brought  before  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  recollected  the 
speeches  which  were  made  last  year,  he  could  not,  notwithstanding  the  moderation 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  mover  on  the  present  occasion,  get  rid  of  the  impression, 
that  the  motion  before  the  House  was  a  continuation  of  that  of  last  year,  and  that 
such  would  be  the  inference  which  it  would  draw  from  the  proceedintr,  and  he  there- 
fore  called  upon  the  House  to  reject  it.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  if  the 
House  did  so,  the  country  would  confirm  its  decision.  The  people  of  England  wert 
not  uumteful  to  those  who  had  served  them.  When  the  House  recollected,  that 
the  individual  whose  conduct  had  been  made  the  subject  of  discussion,  had  for  two- 
and-twentr  years  administered  justice  in  the  highest  court  of  the  oountiy ;  when 
they  recollected  that  he  bore  the  honoured  name  of  Scott,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  temporary  obloquy  which  had  been  cast  upon  it,  illustrated  as  it  was  by  the  ser- 
vices of  an  Eldon  and  a  Stowell,  would  shine  conspicuously  in  the  indicial  annals  of 
the  country,  he  trusted  that  they  would  testify  their  confidenee  in  his  talent  and  in- 
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tegritv,  by  rcgecting  the  motion  which  had  been  brought  forward ;  and  he  was  con- 
vinced, that  the  people  of  this  country  would  be  generous,  and  just  enough  to 
acouiesce  in  the  decision  of  their  representatives.     [Hear.] 

Mr.  Williams  having  been  heard  in  reply,  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 


Bear-baiting,  &c. 

Febbuaet  26,  1824. 

Mr.  R.  Martin,  of  Gralway,  rose  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move — *^  That  a  select  com- 
mittee be  appointed,  to  inquire,  whether  the  practice  of  Bear-baiting,  and  other  cruel 
sports,  has  a  mischievous  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  people." 

In  die  debate  which  ensued, — 

Mb.  Secbbtabt  Feel  disclaimed  any  intention  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  motion. 
There  was  nothine  ludicrous  in  the  subject,  though  there  might  be  in  the  way  of 
treating  it ;  and,  if  nis  hon.  friend  himself  smiled  at  the  hon.  baronet^s  (Sir  R.  Heron) 
illustration  of  his  argument  from  the  mode  of  eating  oysteri?,  others  might  surely  be 
pardoned  if  their  risible  muscles  were  similarly  affected.  The  argument  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  last  spoken,  was  this— uneducated  people  trequent  barbarous 
tports«  One  of  his  own  conclusions  was  perfectly  just — ^*  Educate  the  people ;"  but 
it  was  no  argument  for  a  special  enactment  to  repress  a  particular  species  of  amuse- 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  the  converse  of  the  aigument  might  be  maintainable :  in 
oneducated  persons  it  might  be  said,  an  excuse  can  be  found  for  these  unphilosophical 
and  barbarous  sports ;  but  educated  men,  who  could  derive  amusement  from  utera- 
ture  or  other  pursuits,  were  the  very  individuals  who  ought  to  be  punished  for  resort- 
ing to  cruel  sports.  If  his  hon.  friend  began  by  laying  it  down  as  a  principle,  that 
all  animals  were  under  the  protection  of  man,  why  did  he  limit  his  dums  ?  Why  would 
he  protect  the  rough  bear  and  the  strong  bull,  who  had  at  least  a  chance  with  their 
adversaries,  and  leave  the  unfortunate  hare,  the  partridge,  and  the  snipe,  who  could 
not  resist  their  enemies,  open  to  persecution  ?  Why  did  not  his  hon.  fnend  put  down 
fox- hunting,  which  was  just  as  cruel  as  badger-baiting?  He  could  not  call  upon  the 
House  to  accede  to  the  motion,  merely  on  the  melancholy  story  of  an  individual  bear, 
or  badger,  that  had  been  ill-treated.  £very  man  who  pursued  field  sports  must  know, 
that  in  the  course  of  them  a  vast  deal  of  unnecessary  suffering  was  inflicted  on  the 
animals.  It  would  be  easy  for  him  to  detail  five  hundred  instances  in  which  animals 
had  suffered  extreme  pain ;  but  the  House  would  not  suffer  its  judgment  to  be  mb- 
led  by  its  feelings  so  mr  as  to  legislate  on  such  grounds.  K  the  House  were  to  act 
on  thb  principle^  they  might  extend  their  cares  over  a  very  wide  field,  for  there  was 
not  a  single  sport  in  which  animals  were  concerned  that  was  not  in  its  nature  pro- 
ductive of  pain  and  cruelty.  How  oAen  might  it  occur,  that  a  man  of  large  fortune, 
particularlv  attached  to  that  particular  sport,  should  challenge  all  England  to  a  grand 
cock-fight?  His  hon.  friend  said,  he  would  put  down  cock-fighting.  This  was  just 
what  he  (Mr.  Peel)  apprehended.  His  hon.  friend  would  come  to  the  House, 
session  after  session,  now  with  some  tale  about  a  cock,  and  now  with  one  about 
a  bull,  and  call  for  enactments  on  each  occasion.  Why  did  he  not  attat-k 
horse-racing?  His  hon.  friend  seemed  to  say,  that  he  desired  him  to  do  so.  Now, 
he  did  not  desire  his  hon.  fnend  to  do  any  such  thing.  What  he  desired  of  him 
was,  that  he  would  forbear  legislating  on  such  subjects  altogether.  They  were 
too  minute — too  much  the  property  of  local  custom  and  regulation — to  be  fit 
matters  for  legislation.  It  was  not  that  he  meant  to  say  the  people  might  not  be 
better  without  them ;  but  even  upon  that  consideration,  it  did  not  follow  that  the 
enactment  which  his  hon.  friend  desired,  ought  to  take  place.  Much  might  be  said 
(pursuing  this  principle)  in  favour  of  a  more  extended  and  vigilant  system  of  police, 
which,  by  perpetually  communicating  between  one  town  and  village  and  another, 
roiffht  greatlv  tend  to  diminish  crimes  and  to  protect  property ;  but  ne  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  he  liked  the  existing  system  with  its  imperfections  better :  he  pre- 
ferred England  as  it  was,  to  what  it  might  be  under  such  an  alteration  of  her  police. 
He  liked  even  the  wild  luxuriance  of  the  plant ;  and  would  be  the  last  to  cut  and  trim 
it  down  to  the  prim  precise  standard  which  the  hon.  gentleman*s  propositions  would 
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go  to  establish.  He  would  radier  thtt  tho  House  slioald  turn  its  eyes  awi^,  thask  seleet 
the  sports  of  the  people  for  penal  eDtcUnen  t.  The  faet  was,  however,  that  cruelty  was 
by  no  means  the  vice  of  England,  generally.  As  to  what  his  hon.  friend  had  instanced 
about  the  scenes  that  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westminster,  be  thought  him 
in  error  upon  that  point  also ;  for  he  (Mr.  P.)  would  punish  the  educated,  and  not  the 
uneducated  individuals  who  attended  on  such  occasions,  upon  the  principle  that,  if  mis- 
chiefs were  created,  they  were  attributable  to  those  who  should  have  been  aware  of  the 
fact ;  and  that  the  habits  and  morals  of  the  poor  ever  follow  the  course  of  the  morals  and 
habits  of  the  rich.  With  singular  inconsistency  the  hon.  gentleman  stated,  that  those 
scenes  were  attended  only  by  the  rabble;  and  in  hb  very  next  sentence,  he  lamented 
the  evil  example  th^  afforded  to  the  patrician  sclndars  of  Westminster  who  were  to 
be  seen  there.  Could  the  hon.  rentleman  doubt  who  were  the  proper  objects  of  his 
censure?  But  it  was  evident,  that  all  this  time  the  thing  could  not  be  prevented; 
for  nothing  would  justify  magistrates  in  dispersing  a  crowd  assembled  to  witness  a 
sport  that  was  not  illegal,  even  if  the  exhibition  of  that  sport  were  likdv  to  lead  to 
some  bad  acts.  On  what  principle  did  his  hon.  friend  forbear  puttine  oown  Ascot 
and  Epsom  races,  to  which,  however,  heaonoaUy  withdrew  himself,  wini  many  other 
members  of  the  House?  AH  the  world  knew  that  races  were  scenes  of  constant  riot 
and  conftfsion ;  but  they  were  invariably  attended  by  people  of  the  highest  rank  and 
character,  as  well  as  by  the  rabble.  He  would  contend  that  such  amusements  ought 
to  be  allowed.  After  the  toils  of  the  day,  it  was  proper  that  there  should  be  some 
places  of  relaxation — some  species  of  amusement  for  the  lower  order ;  and  if  these 
were  somedmes  attended  by  shades  of  cruelty,  it  was  far  better  so,  than  to  introduce 
into  the  countiy  one  rigid  system  of  undeviating  morality.  But,  admitting  that  all 
such  things  were  wrong,  it  was  not  clear  they  could  be  repressed  by  laws.  There 
were  many  virtues,  such  as  benevolence  and  charity,  and  he  believed  humanity  was 
amouffst  them,  which  could  not  be  inculcated  by  laws.  The  House  mnst  take  care, 
in  legislating,  that  they  did  not  introduce  worse  evils  than  those  which  they  attempted 
to  cure.  The  arguments  urged  by  the  hon.  member,  as  to  the  poor  taking  an  example 
from  the  rieh,  should  teach  him,  that  the  effectual  way  to  improve  the  morals  luid 
amusements  of  the  former,  was  to  set  about  improving  tliose  of  the  latter.  The  House 
Would  do  well  not  to  give  the  world  occasion  to  say,  that  the  rich,  in  potting  down 
the  sports  of  the  poor,  preserved  their  own;  or  that  they 

**  Oompoinul  fi»  sports  tbey  are  Indintd  to» 
B/  damning  those  the/  hare  no  minii  to." 

They  would  do  well  to  take  care,  that  in  legislating  for  the  abortion  of  cruelty,  they 
did  not  introduce  new  vices  among  thepeo|3e.  He  would  like  to  ask  his  honourable 
friend,  whether  he  really  believed  that  there  were  twenty  bears  kept  for  baiting  in 
all  England?  [Mr.  Martm  seemed  to  express  an  assent.]  If  his  hon.  friend  could 
prove  that  there  were  twenty  ho  did  not  think  it  would  alter  the  case,  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  putting  them  within  the  protection  of  a  statute.  Nor  could  he  understand 
how  it  happened,  that  his  hon.  friend  proposed  to  spare  our  alien  enemy,  the  bear, 
and  to  leave  out  of  this  amnesty  those  natural-bom  sul^ects,  the  hare,  the  partridge, 
and  the  pheasant.  The  powers  of  inquiry  which  this  House  possessed,  were  notori- 
ously g^reat;  and,  indeed,  they  had  been  not  uiuiptly  compared  to  the  proboscis  of 
the  elephant ;  which,  possessing  snfBcient  strength  to  tear  up  by  its  roots  the  oak 
of  the  forest,  had  yet  a  capacity  to  select  and  lift  up  the  minutest  things.  On  the 
present  occasion,  he  certainly  did  not  think  that  those  powers  could  be  exerted  bj 
the  House  vrith  dignity,  advantage,  or  propriety.  There  was  one  species  of  eruelty 
to  which  his  hon.  friend  had  not  adverted.  It  vras,  however — and  he  said  it  with 
sincerity — but  too  common ;  he  meant  the  spinning  cock-chafers  upon  a  pin,  sus- 
pended at  the  end  of  a  string.  In  common  consistency  his  hon.  friend  should  bring 
in  a  bin  to  prevent  children  in  future  from  spinning  cock-chafers.  Because  he 
thought  that  on  such  a  subject  legislation  was  not  necessary — ^wotild  do  no  good,  and 
would  not  conduce  to  the  interest  of  the  bmte  creation,  he  should  refiise  his  consent 
to  such  a  legislative  enactment  as  his  hon.  friend  asked  for. 
The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 
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COMPLAINT  AGAINST  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  ELDON.— 

BREACH  OF  PRIVILEGE. 
Majich  1,  1824. 

Mr.  AberoTombj  rose  to  address  the  House,  in  conseqneace  of  an  alleged  iamu- 
tation  oo  his  character,  b^  the  Lord  Chancdlor,  with  referenee  to  what  be  (Mr. 
Abercrombj)  had  said  in  his  place  in  that  House,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  Mr. 
Williams's  modon  on  the  delays  and  expenses  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  exact 
words  complained  of,  with  reference  to  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Abereromby,  wera, 
**  It  is  an  otter  falsehood  I"  These  words,  the  hon.  member  eoateeded,  constituted 
a  breach  of  privilege ;  and  he  therefore,  at  the  close  of  a  speech  of  ooasidecaUe 
length,  dedared  his  intention  of  monng,  in  the  first  place,  to  call  eyideoce  to  prove 
the  expressions  used  by  the  Lord  Chanedlor.  And  he  aeeordingly  moved,  ^*  That 
Mr.  Parquharsoo,  (a  short«hand  writer,  who  had  heard  and  reported  the  alleged 
expressions)  do  attend  this  House  to-morrow." 

After  Mr.  Secretanr  Canning,  Mr.  Brougham,  the  Solicitor  Ckneral,  Mr.  Scarlett, 
the  Attorney  Generalt  and  Mr.  Tiemey,  had  respectiTely  spoken, — 

Ma.  Secrbtart  Pbbl  observed,  that  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  pursue  the 
course  just  recommended,  namdy,  for  the  House  to  take  the  first  step,  and  then  to 
meet  the  difficulties  that  must  inevitably  present  themselves.    It  was  his  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  infinitely  better  calmly  to  weigh  those  difficulties  before  the  House 
was  involved  in  them.    There  were  here  two  questions  that  seemed  to  have  been 
confounded ;  first*  had  there  been  any  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House,  or 
such  a  breach  as  it  was  expedient  to  notice?  secondly,  had  there  been  any  attempt 
to  threaten  any  member  of  the  learned  profession,  in  order  to  deter  him  from  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  P    The  latter  aopeared  to  him  infinitely  the  more  important ; 
for  a  breach  of  privilege  was  of  far  less  consequence  than  it  would  be  to  consider 
whether  there  had  been  an  attack  upon  the  independence  of  a  member  of  parliament. 
As  to  the  first  question,  it  was  certainly  very  difficnlt  for  any  individuid  to  say  in 
how  many  instances  in  the  day  the  privileges  of  the  House  were  infringed.    Mem* 
bers  then^lves  were  guilty  of  constant  breaches ;  and  within  the  last  two  years 
constant  and  irreg^nlar  references  had  been  made  to  the  proceedings  in  the  House 
of  Lords.    The  grosser  offence  was  avmded  by  talking  of  ^'  another  place,**  and  of 
speeches  deliverfti  there ;  but  this  was  a  mere  evasion ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
much  better  to  make  direct  alhistons,  and  at  onc»  to  answer  remarks  made  by  the 
peers,  than  to  resort  to  this  apparently  unworthy  expedient.    It  was  most  raatorial 
to  this  discussion,  to  remember,  that  the  orisin  of  it  was  a  direct  breach  of  privi- 
lege, at  which  the  House  cowrived— namely,  tne  publication  of  its  proceedings.    It 
had  the  power  to  enforce  its  orders;  but  he  admitted  that  it  was  much  wiser  to  con- 
tinue the  permission,  than  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice.    There  was  a  balance  of 
evils ;  but  the  advantage  predominated  in  favour  of  the  publication  of  debates.     Yet 
great  inconvenienees  sometimes  arose,  and  the  present  was  a  striking  and  pregnant 
proof  of  the  mischief.     The  hon.  and  learned  member  had  made  a  spee^  reflecting 
on  an  individual — it  was  printed  next  morning,  and  it  was  wafted,  not  only  to  every 
district  of  this  kin|i:doa,  but  to  all  parts  of  the  world  where  the  English  lang^uage 
was  understood.    The  speech  contained  a  eharge  against  the  first  judge  of  the  land, 
that  he  had  evaded  an  act  of  parliament,  in  order  to  disparage  another  judge,  his 
coacijutor ;  and  a  regard  to  common  justice,  independent  of  feelings  of  wounded 
honour,  induced  the  Lord  Chanc^Wr  to  come  forward  and  deny  &s  accusation. 
On  what  ground  did  the  House  permit  the  publication  of  its  debates  ?     Because  it 
f(rit  sensible  of  the  immense  advantages  of  free  and  unrestricted  discussion ;  but,  if 
the  publication  carried  falseheod  on  the  fiiee  of  it,  an  opportunity  ought  surely  to  be 
aflbrded  for  asserting  the  truth.    If  the  House  enabled  false  charges  to  be  made— 
if  it  promoted  their  circulation — it  never  could  reooneile  with  ks  sense  of  justice,  a 
refusal  to  aHow  the  party  calumniated  an  opportunity  for  vindication.    If,  with  the 
warm  feelings  of  an  Englishman,  the  party  had  made  use  of  inieaoperate  language, 
he  (Mr.  P.)  maintained  that  the  distinction  was  just,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
not  been  guilty  of  the  first  attack.    Being  himself  accused,  he  claimed  the  ordinary 
right  oi  being  heard  in  his  own  defonee,  and  he  had  decUured>  *^  I  an  not  guilty, ' 
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or,  in  otber  words,  **  It  is  an  utter  falsehood.**    It  would  be,  indeed,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  grossest  tyranny,  if  calumnious  debates  were  to  be  published,  and  no 
means  of  refutation  were  afforded  to  the  party  attacked.    An  hon.  and  learned  gen. 
tleman  had  said,  that  on  his  person  or  his  property  he  might  endure  an  attack, 
but  that  his  character  must  be  preserved  inviolate.     The  Lord  Chancellor  said  the 
same.     K  his  character  were  assailed,  and  he  had  no  opportunity  of  defending  him- 
self in  the  place  where  it  was  attacked,  he  was  driven  to  the  press,  through  the 
medium  of  which  be  was  injured,  to  repel  the  imputation.     The  whole  question  was 
altered  by  the  connivance  at  publication ;  but,  when  an  hon.  member  printed  his 
own  speech,  a  court  of  justice  drew  the  distinction :  he  made  himself  personally  re- 
Fponsible,  and  must  answer  for  it  in  damages,  [hear!   from  Sir  F.  Burdett].    The 
hon.  member  might  intimate  hb  dissent;  but  Uiere  was  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  publication  in  a  newspaper,  and  the  authorized  publication  by  a  member.    The 
case  of  Mr.  Hone  had  been  mentioned.    Conceiving  that  his  character  was  attacked, 
what  did  he  do  r    He  applied  to  the  member  whose  speech  was  reported ;  and  that 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  might  very  reasonably  reply,  that  he  did  not  feel  him- 
self responsible  for  what  appeared  in  a  newspaper.     He  (Mr.  P.)  did  not  wish  to 
dwell  upon  a  topic  which  must  be  mingled  with  painful  feelines  in  the  mind  of  the 
hon.  member;  he  would  therefore  only  say,  that  the  House  had  very  fitly  voted  Mr. 
Hope  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege.     But  what  comrse  was  pursued  with  r^rard  to 
Mr.  Menades  ?    He  had  not  appeded  to  the  hon.  and  learned  member  regarding  his 
speech ;  he  found  something  printed  in  a  newspaper,  and,  as  it  was  false,  he  gave  it 
a  contradiction  through  the  same  channel :  the  resolution,  therefore,  was  merely, 
'*  that  Mr.  Menzies  having  explained  his  conduct  to  the  satisfaction  of  the, House, 
he  is  relieved  from  further  attendance."    He  would  concede  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Calne  was  able,  in  this  case,  to  prove  all  he  had  stated ;  but  the 
Lord  Chancellor  could  not  be  brought  to  the  bar  for  a  breach  of  privilege,  because 
he  had  taken  upon  himself  to  contradict  only  what  he  found  reported  in  a  news- 
paper.    The  subject  was  complicated  to  aU  but  professional  men ;  but  it  appeared 
that  motions  made  before  the  yice-Chancellor  might  be  repeated  before  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  without  the  sig^ture  of  counsel ;  but  appeals  after  decree  could  not  be 
heard,  without  that  sanction  and  securitjr.    It  was  easy  for  a  newspaper  to  make  the 
mistake;  one  individual,  or  several,  might  fall  into  error  in  making  the  report. 
Newspapers,  however,  were  ffenerally  considered  the  best  testimony ;  and  if  the 
point  were  examined,  it  would  be  found,  that  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  on  Tuesday  last, was  not  correctly  g^ven  m  any  of  the  ordinary  vehicles 
of  such  intelligence.     He  implored  the  House  to  compare  the  accusation  with  the 
defence.    The  charge,  as  it  appeared  in  the  nevrspaper,  was,  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, departing  from  the  practice  of  his  court,  had  violated  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  1813 ;  when  the  fact  was,  that  in  that  Act  there  was  not  a  syllable  regaH- 
ing  the  signature  of  counsel  to  appeals.    Confirmed,  however,  as  this  statement  was 
by  other  newspapers,  was  it  not  natural  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  setting  nimself  right  ?  Was  it  not,  under  such  circumstances,  he  would  not 
say  necessary,  but  natural,  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  refute  such  an  imputation  ? 
And  in  what  way  had  he  done  it  ?    These  were  his  words — **  That  as  it  had  been 
represented,  that  the  person  who  sat  here  did  mischief,  by  hearing  certain  motions 
without  the  signature  of  counsel, — that  was  to  say,  when  motions  had  been  made  to 
discharge  an  order  of  theVioe-Chaocellor,  or  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  that  such  mo- 
tions had  been  brought  on  without  the  signature  of  counsel, — he  had  only  to  state, 
that  having  been  in  this  court  since  1778,  whenever  a  motion  had  been  made  before 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  which  he  had  refused  to  allow,  or  which  he  did  allow  and 
upon  an  application  to  the  Chancellor  to  vary  what  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  had 
done,  or  to  destroy  it  altogether ;  and  so  again,  whenever  a  motion  had  been  made 
before  the  Vice-Cnancellor,  and  counsel  had  been  of  opinion  that  the  motion  had 
been  improperly  granted  or  discharged,  the  party  had  alwavs,  in  all  those  cases, 
been  at  hberty  to  move  again,  with  a  view  to  set  the  matter  right;  and  if  the  si^a- 
ture  of  counsel  were  necessary  to  alter  the  practice  of  the  court  as  it  had  obtjuned 
since  the  period  he  had  mentioned,  all  he  could  say  was,  that  he  had  not  a  right  to 
tax  the  king*s  subjects  in  that  wav.^*    Could  any  tning  be  more  moderate  than  tb<) 
remark  of  the  sentence  which  be  had  just  read  r    So  far,  there  could  be  nothing 
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tnore  temperate.  Could  common  flesh  and  blood  bear  an  imputation  of  the  nature 
alluded  to,  without  resistance  ?  The  publication  of  any  speech  delivered  in  that 
House  was  technically  a  breach  of  privilege ;  but  the  practice,  however  informal, 
prevailed ;  and  often  became  the  subject  of  reference.  Was  it  not  the  practice  of 
judges  to  protect  from  misrepresentation  the  proceedings  of  their  courts?  He 
knew  that  Lord  Hardwicke,  upon  pronouncing  a  particular  decbion,  had  unequivo- 
cally declared,  that  it  was  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  a  judge  not  to  allow  his  judicial 
proceedings  to  be  misconstrued.  He  had  stud  that  there  was  no  one  duty  more  im- 
portant in  a  court  of  justice,  than  to  have  its  proceedings  set  right  with  the  world. 
The  next  sentence  in  the  speech  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  set  himself  right,  was  that 
of  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  principally  complained:  it  was  this-^*^  with 
respect  to  appeals  and  rehearing,  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  heard  them  on  new 
eyidence,  and  thereby  brought  discredit  on  some  part  of  the  court.  It  was  an  utter 
falsehood.*'  Now,  with  reference  to  that  sentence,  he  entered  entirely  into  the  feelings 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  agreed  that  the  reflection  could  not  possibly 
attach  to  him ;  but  the  question  he  would  ask  was,  did  any  of  these  terms  constitute  in 
themselves  a  breach  of  privilege  ?  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  terms  uf  ed  were 
fit  and  temperate ;  but  he  contended,  that  this  strong  and  vehement  denial  of  a 
charge  did  not  constitute  a  breach  of  privilege.  He  knew  that  technically  any  allu> 
sion  to  speeches,  delivered  within  the  walls  of  parliament,  was  a  breach  of  privilege ; 
but  he  again  insisted,  that  strong  terms  of  denial,  under  whatever  excitement,  did 
not  on  that  account  constitute  a  parliamentary  ofience.  Suppose  the  noble  and 
learned  lord,  instead  of  using  the  phrase  '*  utter  fabehood,'*  had  said  "  extremely 
erroneous;*'  in  that  case  he  was  quite  sure  they  would  never  have  heard  of  the 
present  motion.  No  doubt  the  expression  was  entirely  misapplied  when  it  was 
pointed  at  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  could  only  have  been  intended 
against  the  newspaper  report  of  his  speech.  Nothing  could  be  more  moderate  or 
temperate  than  the  words  which  followed  from  the  lord  chancellor,  who  said,  that 
in  *'  rehearings,  it  was  always  competent  to  read  the  evidence  given  in  the  cause, 
though  it  was  not  read  in  the  court  below,  either  by  the  counsel  or  the  judge : 
further  than  that,  the  court  did  not  go.  On  appeals,  it  only  read  what  had  been 
read  in  the  court  below,  and  that  practice  he  had  never  departed  from  in  any  one 
instance.**  But  then  came  the  following  two  or  three  lines  which  were  objected  to 
— "  therefore,  really  before  things  were  so  represented,  particularly  by  gentlemen 
¥rith  fi^owns  on  their  backs,  they  should  at  least  take  care  to  be  accurate,  for  it  was 
their  business  to  be  so.**  He  (Mr.  P.)  fully  admitted,  that  that  was  not  the  way 
to  aUude  to  gentlemen  of  pre-eminence  in  their  profession,  and  he  was  quite  per- 
suaded, that  his  noble  ana  learned  friend  would  not  have  used  the  objectionable 
words,  had  not  he  been  at  the  instant  under  great  irritation  from  the  imputation 
which  he  supposed  had  been  levelled  at  him.  The  terms  ^^  with  gowns  on  their 
backs,"  were  not  meant  to  convey  any  personal  reflection — they  amounted  merely 
to  a  professional  designation  of  the  togaU^  which  was  the  costume  of  the  courts.  He 
was  sure,  then,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  particular  expressions,  which  clearly 
were  the  emanation  from  excited  and  irritated  feelings,  that  called  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  strong  arm  of  parliament  upon  a  question  of  privil^^. — As  to  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  lord  chancellor  coiUd  have  had  any  deliberate  intention  of  intimi- 
dating a  member  of  that  House  from  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  this  would  un- 
doubtedly be  an  offence  of  ten-fold  greater  magnitude ;  but  he  was  sure  the  House 
would  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  no  such  intention  existed.  Indeed,  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Peterborough  (Mr.  Scarlett),  who  was  so  distinguished  an  orna- 
ment of  the  court  of  King*8-bench,  though  he  had  taken  a  decided  part  in  that 
House  in  questions  affecting  the  court  of  chancery,  had  still  declared,  that  he  had 
been  uniformly  treated  by  the  chancellor  with  the  gpreatest  justice,  impartiality,  and 
even  personal  courtesy.  If  the  chancellor  had  intended  to  select  a  particular  part  of 
the  discussion  which  had  taken  place  on  Tuesday,  as  the  subject  of  animadversion, 
he  would  put  it  to  the  House  whether  it  were  probable  that  he  would  have  selected 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Calne  ?  He  was  quite  satisfied  that 
there  existed  no  intention  of  throwing  any  imputation  on  that  hon.  and  learned, 
member,  and  though  undoubtedly  some  strong  expressions  fell  from  the  chancellor 
in  a  moment  of  irritated  feeling,  he  felt  the  strongest  conviction  that  there  exbted 
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no  deliberate  intention  of  invading  the  privileges  of  that  House,  and  still  less 
of  holding  out  a  threat  against  any  member,  with  a  view  of  intimidating  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  parliamentary  duties.  If  the  House  considered  that  ne  had  suc- 
ceeded in  estabhshing  these  two  propositions — first,  that  the  terms  used  by  the 
chaneellor  did  not  of  themselves  constitute  a  breach  of  privilege ;  and  secondly,  that 
be  had  no  deliberate  intention  of  intimidating  a  member  of  that  House  from  the  dis- 
chaige  of  hb  duty,  he  trusted  that  these  considerations  would  prevent  them  from 
adopting  the  course  recommended  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Tier- 
ney),  a  course  which  he  himself  admitted  abounded  with  diflBculties,  not  one  of 
which  he  had  attempted  to  solve. 

At  the  close  of  a  long  debate,  the  House  divided :  ayes,  102;  noes,  151;  majority 
against  Mr.  Abercromby's  motion,  49. 


THE  SILK  TRADE, 
Maech  6,  1824. 

Mr.  Baring  stated,  that  he  had  a  petition  to  present  on  a  subject  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  petitioners  and  to  the  country  at  larare.  It  prayed  the  House  not 
to  consent  to  the  proposition  for  taking  off  the  prohioition  on  the  importation  of 
manufactured  silks. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  ensued, — 

Mr.  Sbcbetart  Peel  observed,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  (Mr.  Ellice) 
had  used  two  ailments,  both  of  which  he  shomd  like  to  submit  to  him  calmly,  and 
not  in  his  capacity  of  member  for  Coventry.  The  first  was  this — **  I  admit  the  force 
of  your  reasoning  in  favour  of  a  liberal  system  of  commercial  policy.  But  I  ask 
you  to  look  for  some  other  prohibition  that  may  safely  be  removed.**  Let  the  hon. 
gentleman  point  out  any  other  bnnch  of  manufacture  in  which  any  such  prohibition 
existed.  In  fact,  there  was  none ;  and  the  hon.  fi^entkman  assumed  the  gcneralpo- 
Ucy  to  be  prohibitiou,  whereas,  silk  alone  was  the  exception.  Did  not  this  afiord 
one  stronff  reason  for  repealing  it  ?  On  steel,  cotton,  wool,  and  all  the  other  great 
articles  of  manufacture,  there  was  no  prohibition,  and  yet  in  these  it  had  be^i  found 
that  we  were  able  to  defy  all  competition.  The  second  argument  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
roan  was  even  more  extraordinary,  and  led  to  a  directly  opposite  inference  to  that 
which  he  had  drawn  from  it.  He  had  said  that,  in  the  silk  manufacture.  Great  Bri- 
tain was  inferior  to  France,  in  point  of  taste  and  machinery.  Now,  did  not  this  (act 
lead  to  the  suspicion,  that  on  account  of  these  prohibitions,  the  same  improvements 
had  not  been  made  in  this  manufacture  that  had  been  made  in  all  others  ?  Let  Uiose 
prohibitions  be  removed,  and  our  taste  and  our  machinery  would  speedily  improve. 
As  to  silk  not  being  a  native  manufacture  in  this  country,  the  hon.  gentleman  must 
indeed  have  been  driven  to  an  extremity  for  an  ailment,  or  he  would  not  have  re- 
sorted to  that.  It  was  quite  as  much  a  native  manufacture  of  thjs  country  as  cotton 
or  linen,  and  had  flourished  in  this  soil  for  forty  or  fifty  years.  If,  indeed,  the  hon. 
gentleman  meant  to  distinguish  it  fh>m  the  woollen  trade,  perhaps  the  (tistinction 
might  in  some  points  be  fair.  The  hon.  member  for  Taunton  had  asked,  who  was 
to  be  considered  the  sponsor  of  thb  plan  f  No  individual,  certainly,  but  those  gene- 
ral principles  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  himself  invariably  advocated.  They 
were  the  sponsors,  and  were  a  higher  authority  than  any  advice  from  parties  inte- 
rested in  the  silk  manufacture.  After  declaiming  so  often  and  so  long  in  favour  of 
the  principles  of  tree  trade,  let  the  House  consider  in  what  a  light  it  would  stand 
before  Europe,  if  it  did  not  attempt,  instead  of  aiming  at  temporary  popularity,  to 
establish  sound  principles  of  commercial  policy  ?  How  would  those  pnnciples  be 
prejudiced  if,  knowing  them  to  be  irrefragable,  parliament,  not  baring  the  courage 
to  encounter  difficulties,  were  to  yield  to  the  fears  of  the  timid,  or  the  representa- 
tions of  the  interested  ? 

Mr.  Ellice  denied,  that  he  bad  said  anything  about  the  superior  ta^te  and 
machinery  of  France. 

Mr.  Peel  regretted  that  he  had  misunderstood  the  hon.  gentleman,  but  be  had  cer- 
tainly supposed  him  to  have  uiged  tiiat  point. 

The  petition  was  reodved,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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March  6y  1824. 

In  adebateoothsonkrof  thedaj  for  tke  seeond  leadings  of  the  Gaol  Act  Ameod- 
■lentBill,-^ 

Mb.  Sbcsbtakt  Pbxl,  in  ftply  to  Mr.  Benaet,  said,  that  as  to  the  OMplojment  of 
prisoners,  before  trial,  on  the  tneiuehBiill,  the  oljectieiis  of  the  hon.  gentieiiiaa  applied 
to  emplojnent  of  erery  deseripdon,  aa  ireU  as  that  of  the  tread-mill.  In  fiust,  this 
was  the  declared  opinioo  of  the  hgislatiire.  In  a  hill  passed  last  sesaon  there  waa 
a  clause,  whioh  he  tbongfat  was  ao  (dear  that  it  ooiUd  not  be  miataken,  by  which  it 
was  expressfy  fobidden  to  pat  anj  prisoner  to  hard  kbour  before  he  was  sentenced 
to  it  Contrary  to  his  expectatioBS,  howefer,  it  had  been  ndsonderstood.  One 
hMtanoe  had  oecnrred  in  wlu<^  a  prisoner,  before  trial,  was  pat  to  hard  labour;  and 
it  was  though  no  infringement  of  the  act,  because  he  had  made  hb  ehoiee  of  going 
to  hard  labMir  in  preference  to  being  kept  on  bread  and  water,  which  was  the  alter- 
natiTO  offered  him.  This  was,  no  doubt,  a  breach  of  the  act  He  had  thought  it 
almost  impossihk  to  make  a  law  more  prseiae  than  the  act  of  the  4th  of  Qeo.  4th, 
cap.  64.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  here  read  the  daase  which,  in  substance,  stated, 
that  no  magistrates  shovld  be  anthorised  to  make  prisoners  go  to  hard  work  before 
tHal,  unless  l^  dieir  TtdnntMni  consent,  when  they  were  to  receive  a  proper  propor- 
tkm  of  the  money  they  earned  by  dietr  laboar.  And,  even  with  their  own  ooosent, 
tills  act  did  not  authorise  the  magistrates  to  dass  such  prisoners  with  convicted  per- 
sons. He  waa  surprised  that  ^be  intention  of  thb  dense  sboidd  have  been  doubted ; 
hut  as  it  had  been,  there  was  now  a  necessity  to  provide  some  remedy..  He  felt,, 
however,  a  great  difficulty  in  doing  this.  He  was  as  ready  to  admit,  as  the  hon. 
gentleman,  that  tiM  emptoyment  of  tibe  tread-mill  before  trial  was  a  great  grievance, 
and  under  the  present  aat  it  was  not  lawful  so  to  employ  it.  By  the  laws  of  this 
eonntry,  every  man  was  presumed  innocent  until  he  had  been  tried ;  when  accused 
ef  any  oftnce  he  was  not  deprived  of  lus  liberty  as  a  punishment,  but  to  insure  hia 
presence  on  the  dav  of  triaL  It  was,  in  the  fint  place,  tiierefore,  extremely  uiyust 
to  soad  unconvicted  prisoners  to  work  at  the  tread-mill.  But  he  dejected  to  it  also 
•n  the  ground  of  its  weakening  the  eShct  of  that  punishment.  It  took  away  the 
stigma  that  sho^  belong  to  m  pnniahment  appropriated  eaduslvdy  to  guiU^  by 
miuung  it  also  the  lot  of  the  innoeent  He  saw  nothmg  more  that  the  House  could 
do  in  tins  point,  than  to  strengtiien  thmr  former  enactment  if  possible  and  make  a 
law  that  under  no  circumstances  should  a  prisoner  be  sent  to  hard  labour  before  he 
was  sentenced  to  it  as  a  part  of  his  punishment  for  the  crime  of  whieb  he  was  con- 
Ticted.  He  came  now  to  the  second  topic  of  the  hon.  gentWnan^s  speech — the  dif- 
ferent degppeeB  of  labonr»  and  consequently  the  inequatfty  of  the  pnnisnment  iaiioted 
hj  the  trwd*milL  The  boa.  meaaber's  remedy  for  this  waa,  to  pass  a  law,  providing 
a  maTJmnm  of  labour  which  should  not  be  eaoeeded.  It  waa  impossible  to  carry  this 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  gentleama  into  effect.  It  might  be  tmcv  as  stated  by  the  hon. 
gendenia%  that  the  miller  had  the  power  to  relax  or  augment  the  labour  <^  the 
priaoners,  that  the  mechanist  had  the  power  to  regulate- the  labour;  and,  if  it  were 
true,  it  waa  then  evident,  timt  it  woukl  be  vary  (fifficull  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the 
inequality  of  which  the  hon*  member  eoai|dained.  In  one  mill  he  had  stated  that 
the  priaonem  took  16^000  stepsi  in  anodier  lO^OOOv  and  in  another  only  8,000  a  day. 
But,  did  he  therefore  infer,  tiuU  the  labour  was  grt^t  ia  propertieB  to  the  number  of 
steps?  The  degree  of  labour  depended  on  the  manner  in  whieh  the  miller  fed  the 
mill.  It  might  therefore  happen,  tfmt  he  iHio  took  only  8,000  stepa,  if  working  in 
a  mill  which  was  kept  well  supplied,  perfoimed  aiete  work  than  he  who  took  12,000^ 
or  16,000  steps.  There  was  one  part  of  the  hon.  gantleBBaii^a  cabuktiona  ao  extraor- 
dinary, and  so  obriously  fallacious,  that  it  was  suffident  to  shake  the  confidence 
which  the  House  might  be  disposed  to  place  in  his  other  calculations.  He  had 
stated,  that  some  of  w  priaonprs  performed  a  task  equal  to  that  of  walking  37  miles 
a-day.  But  he  had  at  the  same  time  stated,  that  the  prisoners  took  about  12,000 
steps  a-day  or  about  two  miles  and  a  quarter.  The  hon.  member  made  it  out,  that 
these  two  ndles  and  a  ouarter  of  perpendieiilar  ascent  were  equd  to  thirty  seven 
mUea  d^mdUoir  <mi  •  pImm^  but,  though  he  did  not  know  on  what  dbto  tae  hoo. 
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member  had  founded  his  calculations  he  differed  entirely  as  to  the  result  In  the 
first  place,  the  motion  in  the  tread-mill  was  not  perpendicular  ascent ;  for  the  wheel 
revolved  under  the  feet  of  the  prisoners,  and  met  their  steps.  He  denied  that  this 
labour  was  at  all  equal  to  dragging  the  weight  of  the  body  up  a  perpendicular  ascent. 
If,  indeed,  Che  bon.  gentleman  hid  shewn  that  the  labour  of  the  tread*  mill  was  in- 
jurious to  health,  it  would  have  been  a  more  convincing  argument  of  its  ill  effects  than 
all  the  statements  of  Dr.  Qood  or  any  other  writers*  fie  was  happy  to  hear  from  the 
hon.  member  that  there  were  prison-  fanciers ;  as  he  was  sure  that  those  magistrates  who 
took  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  visiting  prisons,  conferred  a  benefit  both  on  the  country 
and  on  the  priscmers*  But,  if  there  were  prison-fanoiers,  there  were  also  gentlemen 
who  were  very  astute  at  finding  out  objections  to  the  tread-miU.  Amongst  them 
was  a  friend  of  his  own,  a  baronet,  who  had  formerly  a  seat  in  that  House,  sir  J, 
Coxe  Hippisley,  and  who  had  devoted  much  time  and  attention  in  detecting  the  bad 
properties  of  the  tread-mill.  But  it  so  happened  that  sir  John  was  the  inventor  of 
the  crank-wheel,  which  he  wished  to  introdnce  into  prisons.  It  was  incumbent  on 
those  who  were  so  ready  to  point  out  the  disadvantage  of  the  tread-mill  to  find  some 
better  mode  of  punishment.  When  he  saw  that  eight  or  ten  hours^  labour  &-day  at 
it  produced  ill  health,  he  should  implore  the  hon.  gentleman  to  diminish  its  effects 
by  introducing  a  law  aflixing  a  maximum  of  punishment.  Suppose  this  maximun» 
was  fixed  at  10,000  steps ;  did  be  not  think  that  this  would  not  lead  to  monstrous 
abuses  f  To  take  the  case  of  two  persons,  one  weak,  the  other  strong— was  there  to 
be  no  discretion  here  f  Were  they  both  to  perform  their  10,000  steps  ?  Was  it  not 
better  that  the  law  should  remain  as  it  now  stood ;  which  left  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  magistrates  ?  If  the  maximum  were  in  force,  would  not  magbtrates  say  to  the 
gaoler,  **  You  have  the  act  of  parliament  to  guide  you,  we  will  not  interfere ; "  and 
would  not  the  whole  duty  thus  devolve  on  the  gaoler?  With  respect  to  the  smaller 
jurisdictions,  he  would  admit  that  the  bill  of  last  year  was  incomplete,  if  by  it  he  had 
intended  to  regulate  them.  But  the  bill  applied  exclusively  to  prisons  which  per- 
mitted the  classification  of  prisoners.  There  was  a  clause  wmoh  enabled  magistratea 
having  local  jurisdiction  to  contract  with  the  magistrates  to  send  their  prisoners  to- 
the  county  ffaol ;  but  the  hon.  gentleman  would  go  further,  and  make  it  imperatiTe 
on  the  ma^strates  to  send  all  prisoners  to  the  county  gaol.  Let  him  only  look  at 
some  of  the  consequences.  While  there  were  small  and  local  jurisdictions  it  waa 
necessary  that  the  gaxA  should  be  near  the  spots  where  those  jurisdictions  existed* 
The  class  of  offences  of  which  they  took  cognizance  was  not  very  heinous,  but  still 
tiiey  coupled  imprisonment  If  the  hon.  gentleman  could  persuade  magistrates  wha 
poswessea  local  jurisdiction  to  give  it  up,  he  (Mr.  Peel)  should  be  very  glad  to  receive 
It ;  but  while  it  remained,  great  inconvenience  would  be  occasioned  by  separating 
the  gaol  from  the  seat  of  the  magistracy.  Suppose  a  man  went  to  gaol  for  a  nK>ntb 
or  a  week,  was  he  to  be  sent  20,  SO,  40,  or  eren  50  miles  to  the  county  gaol  ?  Such 
a  measure  would  be  a  gross  aggravation  of  the  punishment  Conceive  a  prisoner 
apprehended  at  one  place  where  he  was  to  be  tried,  and  sent  to  another  at  a  consi* 
derable  distance  to  be  kept  till  the  day  of  trial,  and  then  brought  back.  Here  wera 
two  journeys ;  and  joum^s  performed  under  the  painful  circumstances  of  being 
iron^  and  g^oarded.  The  sttaation  of  the  prisoners  was  bad  enough  in  these  sraaS 
prisons,  and  was  deservino^  of  consideration ;  but  the  remedy  proposed  was  not  what 
he  would  adopt.  The  evil  might  be  remedied  by  improving  the  gaols,  not  by  sending 
the  prisoners  to  the  county  gaols«  With  respect  to  maniacs  he  wished  the  hon. 
gentleman  could  find  out  some  other  means  of  securing  them.  At  present  those 
kinatics  who  had  been  coodeaned  on  account  of  having  uommitted  some  crime  were 
necessarilT  kept  confined.  He  ooold  not  appoint  them  separate  attendants,  and  be 
bad  no  other  power,  as  the  law  stood,  but  to  send  them  to  prison. 
The  I^U  was  read  a  seeood  time. 


EDUCATION  OP  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  POOR  IN  IRELAND. 

Mabcu  9.  1824. 

Mr.  Qcattan  presented  a  petition  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Bish<HNi  9a\i\  ^rgy  of 
icslandy  nwapUawng  of  the  niis»p|tfDpf|ation  of  tbft  funds  g^UA  ^      ** 
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the  ei^ucation  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  and  praying  for  relief.  His  right  hon.  friend 
(Sir  J.  Newport)  bad  moved  for  the  produpM^O  of  certain  returns.  When  tliese 
were  before  the  House,  he  would  move  for  a  committee,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  distribution  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  that  object ;  and  to  that  committee  it 
was  his  intention  to  have  the  present  petition  referred. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,— 
"  Mb.  Sbobbtart  P«£l  expressed  his  g^reac  satisfaction,  that  on  this  important  ques- 
tion all  parties  were  agreed  in  principle.  In  the  education  of  the  po(»r  of  Ireland 
two  great  rules  ought  never  to  be  abandoned :  first,  to  unite  as  iar  as  possible* 
without  violence  to  individual  feelings,  the  chUdren  of  protestants  and  catholic^ 
under  one  common  system  of  education ;  and  secondly,  in  so  doing,  studiously  and 
honestly  to  discard  all  idea  of  making  proselytes.  The  society,  whose  exertions  had 
been  referred  to,  (the  Kildare  Street  Association),  seemed  to  him  to  have  erred  in 
this  latter  respect ;  although  it  might  have  begun  its  labours  without  any  intention 
of  procuring  converts.  He  hoped  that  elsewhere,  as  here,  no  party  feelings  would  be 
mixed  up  with  the  discussion  of  the  suligect,  and  that  the  example  set  in  that  House 
would  be  followed  out  of  doors.  When  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  J.  Newport) 
should  bring  the  question  before  parliament  in  greater  detail,  his  object  would,  no 
tfoubt,  be  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  topics  not  necessarily  connected  with  it,  and 
which  might  give  rise  to  less  worthy  feelings  than  the  friends  of  education  would 
wished  to  see  excited. 

The  petition  was  received,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


TITHES  COMPOSITION  BILL. 
Majich  9,  1824. 

Mr.  Croulbum  having  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tithes  Com- 
^sition  Act  of  last  session,  a  brief  discussion  ensued,  at  the  close  of  which,  and 
chiefly  in  reply  to  Mr  Hume, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  if  the  present  were  a  motion  for  the  Speaker 
leaving  the  chair,  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  a  committee,  there  might  be  some 
ground  for  the  opposition  of  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen ;  but  really  there  was 
fact  the  slightest  pretence  for  that  opposition,  when  it  was  considered  that  this  was 
tnerely  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill.  As  to  the  documents  which  had  been 
moved  for  relative  to  this  subject,  his  right  hon.  friend  was  as  anxious  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen  could  be,  that  the  House  should  be  put  in  possession  of  every 
information,  and  that  those  documents  should  be  laid  on  the  table  before  this  mea- 
sure should  be  discussed.  He  should  feel  that  he  was  fighting  with  a  shadow,  if  he  con- 
tended for  one  moment  with  such  an  argument  as  that  which  had  been  brought  for- 
ward by  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen.  If  his  rigpht  hon.  friend  had  deferred  mov- 
ing for  leave  to  bring  in  this  bill  to  a  later  period  of  the  session,  the  hon,  gentleman 
opposite  would  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  object  to  the  measure,  en  the  ground  of 
its  not  having  been  brought  early  enough  before  the  House.  The  present  motion 
would  pledge  no  man  to  any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  bill :  there  would  be  ample 
opportunity  hereafter  for  considering  its  details ;  and  he  should  be  wasting  the  time 
of  the  House,  if  he  said  anything  in  i^pjy  to  the  opposition  which  had  been  made  to 
so  fair  and  reasonable  a  proposition.  With  reepeet  to  the  observations  which  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for  Wicklow,  if  ever  he  had  heard  a  speech  in  favour 
of  a  motion,  it  was  the  speech  of  that  hon.  member ;  for  the  hon.  member  had  stated, 
that  he  had  been  chairman  at  two  meetings,  at  each  of  which  he  had  been  unable  to 
explain  to  the  vestry  the  oligect  of  the  bill. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  biU. 
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RIBBON-MEN  AND  RIBBON  LODGES. 
Maech  11, 1824. 

Lord  Althorp,  pursuant  to  notice,  moyed  for  certain  patera,  as  follows:—**  I. 
Copies  of  any  proclamations  which  were  issued,  during  tne  year  1820,  by  Msffis- 
trates,  or  other  persons  aullioriaed  by  gpoyemment,  in  the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Qal* 
way,  offering  an  amnesty  to  the  persons  styling  themsehres  Ribbon-men,  on  condi- 
tion of  their  deliYcring  up  their  arms,  and  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  2.  Oopiee 
of  any  communications  which  haTs  been  made  to  the  Irish  goTernment  from  the 
magistrates,  or  others,  respecting  the  disposition  of  the  people  towards  the  govern- 
ment since  the  year  1820.  8.  Copies  of  aU  correspondence  which  passed  between 
Mr.  R.  N.  Bennett  and  Mr.  0r^ory,  during  the  year  1823,  respecting  Ribbon  lodges* 
4.  Copy  of  a  memorial  to  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Irehmd,  from  the  rey.  Messrs.  Labia 
and  Yore,  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Hughes,  which  was  presented  during  Februaiy  or 
March,  1823." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  debate  which  took  place  on  this  molion»-^ 

Ma.  SBCRBTAaT  Pbbl  observed,  that  though  the  noble  moyer  bad  made  what  was 
usually  conndered  the  concluding  speech,  yet  the  hon.  member  for  Shrewsbury  (Mr. 
Grey  Bennet)  had  subsequently  drawn  an  inference,  which,  in  some  degree,  changed 
tlie  view  of  the  question.  The  inference  was,  that  because  the  letters  and  papers 
of  the  noble  lord  did  not  contain  the  statements  made  bj  the  secretary  and  the  attorney- 
general  for  Ireland,  those  statements  were  wholly  without  foundation.  The  noble 
marquis  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  government,  must  of  course  be  ^ded  by  circum- 
stances; and  it  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  P.),  that  he  had  been  completely  warranted  in 
refusing  to  extend  the  prerogative  of  mercy  to  the  case  of  Hughes.  It  would  have 
been  a  gross  violation  of  his  duty,  and  pr^piant  with  the  most  iigurious  consequences 
to  Irelimd,  if  the  marquis  Wellesley  had  consented  to  any  sort  of  capitulation  with 
the  offenders.  But,  after  all  that  had  been  said  about  the  napers  which  had  been 
read,  it  might  be  exceedingly  proper  that  the  House  should  hear  a  little  about  one 
which  had  not  been  read ;  and  it  was  the  more  essential  that  that  paper  should  be 
noticed,  in  order  that  no  erroneous  impression  upon  thb  subjlect  might  find  its  way 
abroad.  He  would  only  premise  that,  if  in  this  case,  they  were  to  odl  for  statements 
made  by  the  counsel  for  offenders,  not  a  man  would  be  convicted  in  Ireland  for  the 
future,  without  praying  that  the  same  course  might  be  taken  in  his  case;  not  a  sin- 
gle conviction  would  be  recorded  without  the  preliminary  step  of  that  House  being 
call^  upon  to  examine  the  diflfUse,  gabled,  ana  ex^parte  statement  (for  such  it  must 
necessarily  be)  of  the  prisoner  who  had  been  condemned,  and  the  unsuccessful  counsel 
who  had  defended  him.  Among  the  papers  which  hail  been  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  marquis  Wellesley  was  one  from  a  Roman  Catholic  barrister,  a 
gentleman  named  Luke  Plunkett 

Lord  Althorp. — I  have  never  seen  it. 

Mr.  Peel. — ^Doubtless  that  was  ample  reason  for  the  noble  lord*s  not  stating  any 
thing  about  it  to  the  House;  but  it  was  an  equally  ample  reason  for  his  (Mr.  P.'s) 
now  brinsing  it  to  their  notice.  Mr.  Luke  Plunkett,  on  the  24th  of  Febmiuy, 
stated,  '*  that  he  bad  made  it  his  business  to  see  Hughes  in  gaol,  after  he  had  been 
convicted ;  that  he  saw  him  in  the  presence  of  the  gaoler;  and  uat  he  undertook  to  hold 
out  some  hopes  of  mercy  to  him  on  the  part  of  government,  if  he  would  become  the  in- 
strument of  nis  associates  givbg  up  their  arms;  or,  if  not  of  giving  up  their  arms,  of 
inducing  the  leaders  to  come  forward  and  submit.**  In  either  of  these  oases  Mr.  Luke 
PlunkeU,  acting  upon  his  own  authority,  had  thought  proper  to  hold  out  hopesof  mercy. 
Why,  what  alternative  did  this  proceeding  hold  out  to  the  noble  marquis,  but  to  defend 
to  the  uttermost  the  sentence  of  the  law  and  the  provinoe  of  government,  which  an  in- 
dividual had  thus  undertaken  the  conditional  exercise  off  But  this  gentleman  in  an- 
other part  of  his  letter,  added— ^*  as  to  Hughes,  whatever  may  be  his  ultimate  (hte, 
do  at  least  endeavour  to  exert  your  influence  with  the  marquis  Wellesley,  that  he  may 
be  detained  at  Kilmainham,  till  the  transports  which  are  to  convey  the  convicts  can 
come  round  to  Cork.*'  Now,  when  such  an  application  was  made,  what  did  the  noUe 
marquis  do?  What  did  he  know  P  Why,  he  knew  that  the  immediate  execution  cNf  the 
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sentence  upon  this  man  would  do  more  g^ood,  and  produce  more  effect  than  any  other 
measure  whatever;  and  he  immediately  directed  his  removal  from  Kilmainbam.  Every 
body  at  all  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Ireland  must  know,  that  the  least  appearance 
of  vacillation  on  the  part  of  the  government  was  always  productive  of  infinite  mischief. 
And,  in  what  case  was  it  called  fbr  in  this  instance?  On  behalf  of  some  miserable 
and  deluded  victim  to  the  arts  and  practices  of  others?  No ;  but  of  the  man  who  had 
organized  the  proceedings  of  his  associates;  who  had  been  the  originator  of  all  these 
ofrences;  and  who  had  at  last  come  under  the  hands  of  justice.  And  then,  the  pro- 
position was  made  by  an  individual,  who,  without  any  authority  whatever,  had  un- 
dertaken to  hold  out  hopes  of  mercy  to  this  man.  Cbuld  it  be  doubted,  under  such 
circumstances,  that  the  noble  marquis  was  quite  right  in  resisting  every  kind  of 
attempt  at  what  had  been  properly  termed  capitulation?  And  what  would  have 
followed,  supposing  Mr.  Luke  rlunkett's  proposition  had  been  adopted  ?  Wliat 
would  have  followed  upon  such  a  promise  of  surrender  of  arms,  made  by  such  a 
party?  Did  not  every  body  know  what  those  arms  would  be?  From  his  own  ex- 
perience  •he  could  suggest,  that  they  might  turn  out  to  be  stocks  of  guns  without 
barrels,  or  barrels  of  guns  without  stocks.  He  felt  perfectly  sure,  that  the  arms 
to  be  delivered  up  would  have  been  perfectly  useless,  as  they  always  were  in 
"similar  cases ;  for  they  were  generally  such  as  had  been  kept  for  a  long  time  in 
some  bog,  or  out- house,  while  those  that  could  be  of  the  least  use,  were  retained  and 
concealed.  But,  another  passa^  that  he  should  read  would  completely  sustain  the 
statements  of  his  right  hon.  fnend.  Mr.  Luke  Plunkett  proceeded  thus: — *^  If 
Hughes  should  be  saved,  or  if  his  punishment  should  be  commuted  to  imprisonment, 
I  have  no  objection  to  accompany  him  to  any  part  of  the  country  where  his  in^uence 
and  presence  can  be  useful  to  put  down  that  discord  which  has  so  lately  raised  its 
hideous  crest,  &c.^  He  put  it  to  the  House,  whether  it  would  have  been  endured 
that  Hughes  should  thus  be  elevated  into  the  character  of  a  negotiator  between  the 
government  of  Ireland  and  these  Ribbon-men,  and  be  permitted  to  travel  over  the 
tcountry  with  this  Mr.  Luke  Plunkett,  preaching  to  the  people  the  propriety  of  their 
giving  up  their  arms?  The  noble  lord  had  read  a  paragraph  from  the  commuoica- 
tion  of  a  Mr.  Lubie,  who  was  pleased  to  state  that  these  men  **  entertained  no  hostile 
views  against  our  most  gracious  sovereign."  No  hostile  views !  Why,  they  were 
found  in  arms — they  were  arrayed  against  the  peace  of  the  country ;  and  yet  this  Mr. 
Lubie,  in  the  amiable  simplicity  of  his  heart,  could  not  imagine— not  he — ^how  it  could 
be  supposed  that  they  entertained  designs  of  so  dangerous  a  nature ;  or  why,  after 
the  man  had  been  put  upon  his  trial  and  convicted,  the  government  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  account  for  not  having  interposed,  in  such  a  case,  the  prerogative  of 
tnercy  I  To  have  entered  into  any  negotiation,  under  such  circumstances,  would, 
indecMi.  have  been  so  to  have  lowered  the  government  of  Ireland,  as  to  render  it  un- 
fit to  preside  over  the  afiairs  of  that  countiy.  He  could  not  for  an  instant  suppose 
that  the  House  would  lend  itself  to  the  establishment  of  a  precedent  so  fatal  as  that 
which  would  be  set,  if  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  were  carried. 
The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 
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Mabch  11,  1834. 

In  the  debate  upon  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill, — 
Me.  SBCRETAttT  Pbel  Said !  — As  this  bill,  Sir,  provides  for  an  evil  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  one  of  great  magnitude  in  the  present  state  of  society,  I  mean  the  legal 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  game,  I  shall  certainly  give  rov  vote  for  it,  reserving  to 
mvself  the  power  of  proposing  such  alterations  and  modifications,  with  respect  to 
other  clauses  of  the  bill,  as  I  may  hereafter  deem  expedient.  Independently  of  the 
expediency  of  the  clause  for  legalizing  the  sale  of  game,  I  am  certainly  of  opinion, 
that  the  present  state  of  the  law,  with  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  those  who  are 
entitled  to  kill  game,  requires  alteration ;  and  nothing  which  has  just  fallen  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Oxford,  has  tended  to  change  my  opinion.  I  am  per- 
suaded, indeed,  that  if  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  were  seriously  td  undertakd 
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the  defence  of  the  present  laws,  with  respect  to  qualifications,  he  would  find  them 
teeming  with  so  many  absurdities,  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  task, 
and  to  admit  that  the  grounds  for  amending  them  were  irresistible.  He  has  said, 
that  to  alter  the  laws  with  respect  to  qualifications,  would  be  to  interfere  with  vested 
rights ;  but  surely  the  notion  of  vested  rights  has  never  yet  been  pushed  to  this  ex- 
traordinary extent.  Can  it  seriously  be  maintained,  that  the  admission  of  fresh  per- 
sons to  the  right  of  killing  game  would  be  an  interference  with  vested  rights  ?  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  thinks,  that  the  qualification  ought  to  be  limited  to  rank, 
to  science,  and  to  talent.  But,  does  the  present  law  admit  science  and  talent  to  the 
privilege  of  killing  game  ?  How  does  the  present  law  deal  with  the  clergy,  to  whom 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would  give  the  privilege?  A  doctor  of  divinity  does 
not,  by  the  present  law,  possess  the  privilege  of  killing  game ;  he  may,  indeed,  pro- 
create a  qualified  person,  but  he  is  not  himself  a  qualifi^  person.  The  eldest  son  of 
an  esquire,  or  person  of  higher  degree,  is  a  qualified  person ;  and  as  a  doctor  of  divi- 
nity is  a  person  of  higher  degree  than  an  esquire,  he  may  be^et  a  qualified  man,  but 
he  has  not  himself  the  privilege  of  killing  game.  Men  of  science  and  talent,  there- 
fore, are  not  favoured  by  the  present  law ;  they  are  merely  left  to  the  melancholy 
privilege  of  begetting  game-killers,  who  may  be  men  of  no  talents  at  all.  And,  what 
18  the  state  of  the  law  as  to  qualification  founded  on  property  ?  Why,  the  second  son 
of  a  man  of  £20,000  a-year,  is  not  by  law  qualified  to  kill  game ;  the  younger  chil- 
dren of  a  man  possessing  the  largest  property  in  the  kingdom,  are  not  by  law  quail* 
fied  to  kill  game  on  their  father^s  own  estates.  Is  it  not  a  most  absurd  and  anomalous 
state  of  things  to  see  men  acting  in  the  capacity  of  magistrates  and  enforcing  the 
game  laws  against  others  when  their  own  sons  are  every  day  violating  them?  It 
seems  to  me  that  nu  gentleman  who  seriously  weighs  the  two  arguments  to  which  1 
have  adverted,  can  possibly  resist  a  proposition  for  amending  the  laws  with  respect 
to  qualification.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  will  recollect,  that  there  is  a  ma- 
terial difference  in  the  laws  respecting  qualifications  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  Ireland,  for  instance,  the  law  of  qualification  is  founded  on  a  different, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  a  much  better  principle  than  in  England;  for  in  Ireland  any  in- 
dividual possessing  personal  property  to  the  amount  of  £1,000  is  qualified  to  kill 
game.  In  Scotland,  any  person  may  kill  game  who  receives  permission  from  the 
proprietor  of  the  estates  on  which  he  Kills  it.  I  do  not  advert  to  these  differences  of 
the  law  with  a  view  of  contending  that  they  ou^ht  to  be  introduced  into  England, 
but  merely  to  show  that  the  practice  of  the  law  is  different  In  countries  whose  gene- 
ral customs  are  not  very  alien  to  our  own. — With  respect  to  the  sale  of  game,  the 
more  I  turn  this  question  in  my  mind,  the  more  satisfied  I  am,  in  the  first  place,  that 
it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  the  game-preserver ;  and  in  the  next  place  (which  is  a 
much  more  important  consideration),  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  interests 
and  the  peace  of  society,  to  remove  the  leg^  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  game.  In 
aligning  this  question  d  priori,  let  us  look  to  the  present  state  of  society  as  compared 
with  the  state  in  which  socie^  formerly  stood  in  this  country.  An  Irish  peer,  for 
instance,  residing  in  this  country,  has  no  le^al  right  to  kill  game,  for  his  Insh  qua- 
lification does  not  give  him  the  right ;  and,  if  the  law  were  enforced  against  him,  we 
should  be  in  the  situation  of  having  invited  him  over  to  this  country,  and  then  de- 
priving him  of  the  privilegpe  to  which  his  rank  and  station  entitle  him.  A  foreign 
ambassador  is  not,  oy  law,  entitled  to  kill  game  in  this  countnr.  In  short,  by  the 
existing  law,  Irish  peers,  Irish  bishops,  foreign  ambassadors,  and  even  princes  of  the 
blood,  I  believe,  unless  possessed  of  landed  property,  are  all  dis<^ualitied.  If  laws 
stand  upon  our  Statute-book,  which  are  practically  evaded  and  violated  every  day, 
this  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  repeal.  I  will  ask,  whether  these  laws 
are  not  perfectly  inoperative — whether  they  are  not  constantly,  notoriously,  and 
openly  violated  in  every  great  town — and  whether  it  be  possible,  m  the  present  state 
of  society,  that  it  should  be  otherwise  ?  The  constant  violation  of  laws  is  a  bad  ex- 
ample. And,  by  whom  are  these  laws  violated  ?  In  general,  by  those  whose  duty 
it  b  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  country.  It  often  happens,  that  a  gentleman  who  is 
occupied  during  the  morning  in  enforcing  the  laws,  himself  sets  the  example  of  vio- 
lating them  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  day.  K  the  law  really  prevented  the  sale  of 
game,  there  would  be  a  ground  for  objecting  to  an  alteration  of  it ;  hut  as  it  is  noto- 
rious that  it  is  wholly  inoperative,  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  grounds  for  its  repeal. 
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It  may  be  said,  that  it  is  a  mere  speculative  assnmption  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
game  is  sold.  What  is  the  proof  of  it  ?  Before  the  committee  of  last  year,  evidence 
of  the  constant  habitual  sale  of  game  in  London  was  produced,  such  as  must  have 
convinced  any  man  that  g^ame  was  sold  as  openly  as  any  other  article.  But  it  may 
be  said,  that  these  persons  were  not  examined  on  oath ;  that  before  the  Lords  they 
would  have  told  a  very  different  story ;  and  besides,  that  they  were  persons  interested 
In  the  sale  of  game.  To  meet  these  objections,  Sir,  and  to  ascertain  in  as  satisfac- 
tory a  manner  as  possible  the  facts  as  to  the  sale  of  game,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to 
select  fbnr  or  five  of  the  principal  towns  in  England,  and  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
eonvictions  which  have  taken  place  in  those  towns,  for  the  selling  and  purchasing  of 
game.  I  have  not  confined  myself  to  a  single  year,  but  I  have  called  for  returns  for 
tlie  last  five  years,  and  I  have  selected  pla^  notorious  for  their  hospirality.  If  any 
hon.  member  who  represents  any  of  those  towns  will  rise  in  his  place,  and  deny  that 
game  b  sold  there,  my  mouth  is  closed ;  but  if  it  be  not  denied,  the  House  may,  I 
apprehend,  place  some  reliance  on  the  fact  of  the  notoriety  of  the  sale  of  game.  The 
first  place  I  selected  was  Bristol,  where  it  will  not  be  disputed,  I  believe,  that  the 
public  exhibition  and  sale  of  game  is  notorious.  From  Bristol  I  received  the  follow^ 
Ing  answer:—**  I  am  directed  by  the  Mayor,  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  7th,  to  ac-* 

Jiuaint  you,  that  no  person  has  been  convicted  in  Bristol,  during  the  last  five  years, 
or  selling  or  purchasing  g^me."  Here,  then,  there  has  not  been  a  single  conviction. 
I  perceive,  indeed,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Bristol  smiles  at  the  veir  supposition 
of  a  conviction  for  the  sale  of  game  at  Bristol.  From  Liverpool  the  following  an- 
swer was  returned : — **  In  reply  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  dated  the  7th,  Inave 
to  acquaint  you,  that  no  person  has  been  convicted  at  Liverpool,  for  the  last  ^ye 
years,  for  selling  or  purchasing  game."  From  Manchester  the  answer  is : — **  In  re- 
ply to  your  letter  of  the  7th,  respecting  convictions  for  selling  or  purchasing  game 
before  the  magistrates,  within  the  last  five  years,  I  have  to  state,  that  four  persons 
have  been  convicted ;  three  in  the  year  1821,  and  one  in  the  year  1822,  all  for  selling 
game."  From  Glasgow  the  reply  was : — •*  The  magistrates  of  this  city,  during  the 
last  five  years,  have  not  been  called  upon  to  enforce  the  game  laws  in  any  one 
instance ;  offences  against  these  laws  are  usually  prosecuted  by  justices  of  the  peace 
in  the  country."  If,  therefore,  in  four  of  the  principal  towns  of  Great  Britain,  there 
have  been  only  four  convictions  for  this  offence  during  the  last  five  years,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  the  legal  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  game  is  utterly  inoperative.    In 

?oint  of  fact,  game  is  already  sold  as  openly  as  it  could  be  if  the  law  were  repealed, 
'he  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Oxford  spoke  of  the  heads  of  corporations.  Is  it 
conceivable.  Sir,  that  the  head  of  a  corporation — an  **  animal  propter  convivia  na- 
tum  " — could  be  restrained  by  any  penal  enactment  from  the  indulgence  of  his  appe- 
tite for  game  ?  [a  laugh]  If  the  law,  therefore,  have  fallen,  as  it  must  be  admitted 
to  have  done,  into  complete  desuetude,  it  is  desirable,  as  well  for  the  interests  of  the 
game-preserver,  as  of  the  public,  to  legalize  the  sale  of  game.  The  poacher  has  two 
motives  for  poaching:  one  the  pleasure  of  sporting,  which  he  shares  in  common  with 
ourselves;  the  other,  the  hope  of  gain.  With  the  first  of  these  motives,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  contend  by  legislative  enactment,  but  we  may  control  the  other,  by  a 
measure  which  will  diminish  the  illegal  profits  which  the  poacher  at  present  derives 
from  the  exclusive  supply  of  the  market  in  large  towns.  If  we  permit  the  legal 
dealer  in  this  article  to  compete  with  the  poacher,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  such  a 
measure  will  interfere  with  the  profits  of  the  poacher.  I  have  myself  seen  in  a  single 
room  upwards  of  a  thousand  hend  of  pheasants  collected,  which  were  not  disposable 
for  any  useful  purpose.  All  the  friends  of  the  owner  of  these  pheasants  were  satiated 
with  game;  but,  supposing  him  to  have  been  enabled  to  send  these  pheasants  into 
the  markets,  can  it  be  contended  that  this  would  not  have  the  effect  of  diminishing, 
pro  tanto,  the  profits  of  the  poacher,  and  consequently  of  diminishing  the  temptation 
to  poaching?  I  do  not  mean  to  contend,  that  the  legalizing  of  the  sale  of  game  will 
put  an  end  to  poaching  altogether ;  but  it  will  certainly  have  the  effect  of  materially 
diminishing  it.  Suppose  a  law  were  enacted  by  which  rabbits,  salmon,  or  any  animals 
of  the  nature  of  game,  were  declared  not  saleable  in  the  market,  would  such  a  la^w 
have  the  effect  m  giving  increased  protection  to  the  proprietors  of  such  animab  ? 
Quite  the  contrary;  it  would  inevitably  throw  a  monopoly  into  the  hands  of  the 
illegml  tnulei.     The  hon.  baronet  opposite  thinks  it  very  strange,  that  people  who 
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bave  nothing  but  personal  property  should  complain  that  they  eannot  get  game.  **  I 
never  heard  of  any  thing  so  unreasonable*^  (exclaimed  the  hon.  baronet^.  *^  Why 
does  not  such  a  person  go  and  purchase  an  estate,  if  he  wants  gameP  What  has  a 
man  with  nothing  but  personal  property  to  do  with  gameP^'  If  we  were  to  go  into 
the  question  of  right,  the  hon.  baronet  would  find  that  his  argument  rested  upon  a 
very  fr^  foundation.  Besides,  the  argument,  such  as  it  is,  is  capable  of  an  exten- 
sion, which  even  the  hon.  baronet  might  not  find  perfectly  convenient.  Upon  the 
same  principle  it  might  be  said  to  one  man,  **  what  right  have  you  to  eat  salmon? 
You  have  no  river.*'  To  another  •'  What  right  have  you  to  indulge  yourself  with 
turtle?  you  have  no  West-India  island.**  The  hon.  baronet,  in  consistency  with  his 
own  principle,  that  none  but  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  have  a  righl  to  eat  game^ 
must  forego  the  pleasures  of  salmon  and  turtle,  unless  he  be  the  owner  of  the  water 
which  they  inhabit.  If  the  sale  of  game  be  legalized,  I  am  satisfied  that  by  ftir  Uie 
g^reatest  portion  of  tlie  supply  will  be  that  which  is  deriv€Ki  from  honest  means.  This 
has  been  the  result  in  every  instance  of  a  similar  alteration  of  the  laws.  Half  a 
century  ago  deer-stealing  was  a  very  prevalent  ofience.  At  that  time  the  public 
exposure  of  venison  was  an  offence  punishable  by  very  severe  penalties.  But,  since 
the  repeal  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  venison,  the  legal  trader  has  driven  the 
deer-stcaler  from  the  market,  i^  the  offence  is  comparatively  of  rare  occurrence.— 
Il4ias  been  said,  that  one  of  the  consequences  of  repealing  the  present  law  will  be^ 
to  enable  a  man  who  has  a  few  acres  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  pro* 
prietor,  to  sow  buck- wheat  for  the  purpose  of  seducing  the  pheasants  of  his  richer 
neighbour.  What,  I  will  ask,  is  to  hinder  a  small  land-owner  from  doing  this  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law,  and  then  employing  a  qnalified  person  to  kill  the  game  which 
may  come  on  his  land?  If  he  entertains  any  malignity  against  his  rich  neighbour^ 
here  is  at  once  a  mode  of  gpratifying  it,  under  the  existing  law.  My  hon.  friend  taUu 
of  the  injustice  of  tempting  away  the  rich  man*s  pheasants ;  but,  if  we  look  to  th^ 
strict  justice  of  the  case,  is  it  perfectly  just  in  the  rich  man  to  preserve  game  to  eat 
up  the  poor  man's  crop  ?  There  would  be  much  more  justice  in  allowing  the  poor 
farmer  to  destroy  a  few  of  his  rich  neighbour's  stray  pheasants,  as  an  indemnity  for 
the  injury  which  he  must  necessarily  sustain  fh>m  tbem.  But,  the  alteration  of  the 
law  will,  even  in  this  respect,  be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effects.  As  it 
stands  at  present,  the  poor  fhrmer  has  an  interest  in  destroying  as  much  of  his  rich 
neighbour's  game  as  possible ;  but  when  he  has  a  le^  right  to  kill  that  which  comes 
on  his  own  land,  the  waiver  of  that  right  nuiy  be  easily  made  the  subject  of  pecuniary 
compromise  between  him  and  the  rich  proprietor. — My  hon.  friend  ui^ed  another 
argument,  which  is  certainly  more  forcible  than  any  to  which  I  have  hitherto  adverted. 
He  contended,  that  if  we  legalize  the  sale  of  game,  we  shall  lose  one  of  the  best  mean^ 
which  we  now  possess  of  convicting  poachers.  Poachers,  however,  are  much  mord 
frequently  convicted  for  being  detected  in  the  act  of  lolling  game  than  for  having 
game  in  their  possession.  It  appeared  fW)m  a  return  of  persons  convicted  for  having 
game  in  their  possession,  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Dorsetshire,  and  Sussex,  that  they  bore 
no  proportion  to  those  convicted  for  being  found  out  at  night  in  the  act  of  destroving 
game.  If,  Sir,  I  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  present  system  of  Game  laws 
worked  well,  I  should  be  the  first  to  oppose  any  speculative  plan  of  improvement ;  but 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  present  system  does  not  work  well.  The  number  of  commit- 
ments throughout  England  for  offences  against  the  Grsmelaws  have  amounted,  in  six 
or  seven  years,  to  upwards  of  9,000 ;  that  is,  about  1,200  a-year.  I  believe  that  it 
is  neither  for  the  interest  of  society,  nor  for  the  interest  of  the  game-preserver,  that 
the  present  law,  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  game,  shonld  continue.  I  do  not  bdieve, 
that  any  legislative  enactment  would  have  the  efibct  of  preventing  the  sale  of  game. 
The  effect  of  increasing  the  penalty  has  been  tried  and  it  has  not  succeeded.  The 
wiser  course,  therefore,  will  be  to  sufier  the  legal  possessor  of  game  to  enter  into 
competition  with  the  illegal  possessor.  I  believe  that  this  course  will  succeed ;  and, 
considering  as  I  do,  that  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  game  is  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  arising  out  of  the  present  system  of  the  Game  laws,  I  shall  support  the  second 
reading  of  my  hon.  friend's  bill,  reserving  to  myself  the  power  of  giving  a  free  opinion 
hereafter,  as  to  other  parts  of  the  measure.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  my  hon. 
friend  has,  in  many  respects,  attempted  too  violent  a  change  in  the  laws,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  introduce  a  more  cautious  and  gradual  alteratioii  of  the 
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prtsmt  Bjitem.    The  esMilieocj  of  adopting  tonle  alteration  and  modiflottioii  of 
thcw  parts  of  the  btUy  will  be  iM>ra  propcnrlj  diseiueed  in  a  futore  ttage  of  k* 
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Mabcu  16,  1824. 

After  amneroiis  petitions  had  been  presented  to  the  House,  praying  for  the  Abo* 
iition  of  SUTery,  Mr.  Secretary  Canning  presented,  by  command  of  bis  Majestj^  a 
variety  of  Papers,  in  explanation  of  measures  for  the  Amdioration  of  the  Condition 
of  the  SUive  Population  of  the  West  Indies.  The  said  papers  having  been  ordered 
to  lie  mxm  the  table,  Mr.  Canning  addressed  the  House  at  conmderable  length,  and 
condtt^  with  movinff  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  more  effectual  suppression 
of  the  African  Slave  Trade. 

In  tkut  course  of  the  evening,-^ 

Mr.  SacaiTART  Pbbl  said,  that  the  hon.  gentieman  who  had  last  spoken,  (Mr.  Bar* 
ing)  had  made  a  most  severe  ehaige  upon  his  Mijesty's  ffovemment,  and  indeed  had 
broadlv  pronounced  its  condemnation  in  the  banning  of  his  speech,  in  such  a  manner 
as  might  have  produced  a  very  powerful  effect,  if  the  hon.  aentnman's  own  admissions^ 
as  he  went  ou,  had  not  afibrded  a  complete  and  successral  refhtatton  of  every  tittle 
of  it.  Arguing  only  on  that  hon.  member^  own  admissions,  and  referring,  indeed^ 
to  his  own  propositions,  the  House  would  see,  that,  whatever  chaige  the  hon  mem- 
ber might  at  first  havebrou^t  against  his  M^jesty*s  ffovemment,  he  had  ultimately 
absolved  it  from  any.  This  being  the  case,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  only  to 
detain  the  House  very  shortiy  on  the  question.  The  hon.  gentieman,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  had  admitted  every  thing  that  the  government  of  this  country  could  desire 
him  to  kimit.  The  hon.  gentieman  began  his  speech  by  describing  the  colonies  as 
being  in  a  dreadful  condition,  as  he  alteged,  in  consequence  of  the  discusnons  that 
had  taken  place  in  that  House.  He  admitted  that  the  power  exercised  in  those  colo* 
nies  by  the  masters  over  the  slaves  was  liable  to  great  abuse.  He  spoke  of  the  Anti« 
Slavery  Society,  sitting  in  London,  and  sending  out  missionaries  whose  conduct 
endangered  tiie  property  and  the  lives  of  the  manters.  And,  under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  hon.  gentieman  seemed  to  think,  that  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try ought  to  adopt  some  positive  and  distinct  course.  Something,  he  said,  ought  to 
be  done,  to  settie  the  question  for  ever.  But,  the  hon.  gentleman  shonld  have  gone 
further,  and  stated  what  that  something  vras.  The  hon.  gentieman  admitted  the 
dangere  of  despotism  generally — he  admitted  the  dangers  of  domestic  despotism  itt 
particular — and  he  likewise  admitted  the  existence  of  a  popular  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject, iHiich  placed  the  lives  and  the  property  of  the  colonists  in  danger.  Under 
these  drcumstailces  it  avowedly  was,  that  the  government  of  this  country  was  calleJ 
upon  to  act. 

The  hon.  member  for  Taunton  insisted,  that  there  ought  to  be  **  some  under- 
standing.** Now,  it  was  a  mighty  easy  thing  to  assert,  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
understanding ;  Imt  gentlemen  who  were  so  decided  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  come 
forward  and  say,  what  that  ^^  understanding**  ought  to  be.  There  were  only  three 
courses  which  tlie  government  of  this  country  had  to  pursue.  It  might  decline  all 
interference  in  the  matter,  and  leave  the  planters,  the  negroes,  and  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  to  fight  the  battie  out  amongst  themselves.  Would  a  resolution  like  that 
be  acceptable  to  the  hon.  member  for  Taunton  ?  Was  the  government  not  only  to 
decline  all  interference,  but  to  set  their  faces,  in  toto,  against  alteration  and  im- 
provement, and  to  abstain  from  proposing  or  recommenaing  any  thing  f  Would 
the  hon.  gentleman  approve  of  such  a  course  ?  Why,  probably  not :  because  the 
hon.  gentieman  admitted,  that  much  alteration,  and  much  g^radual  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  slaves,  were  desirable.  The  only  question  then,  vras,  how  could 
that  amdioration  be  effected  f  Bat,  there  was  a  third  course  which  the  govem-< 
ment  might  pursue,  upon  the  present  question.  It  might  resolve  to  legislate  alto- 
retber  for  tne  colonies— to  take  the  measures  necessary  entirely  into  their  own 
hands ;  making  no  distinction  between  those  colonies  which  had  legislatures  of  theuf 
owa,  and  thoae  which  were  immediately  under  the  control  of  this  ceantry^    Would 
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that  course  be  acceptable  to  the  hon.  member  for  Taunton  f  Why,  again,  probably 
not;  for  a  portion  of  lus  speech  bad  been  occupied  in  sbowmg  the  ToUj  of  3uch  a 
line  of  conduct. 

The  only  remaining  course,  then,  was  that  precise  course  which  goyemment  had 
pursued,  and  which  the  hon.  member  for  Taunton  had  taken  much  pains  and  time 
to  show  was  the  very  wisest  that  could  possibly  have  been  pursued.  In  those  colo- 
nies as  to  which  the  crown  had  a  distinct  right  of  legislation,  government  had  re- 
solved to  commence  an  example,  which  it  was  hoped  would  soon  be  followed  by 
those  who  had  a  right  to  legislate  for  themselves.  When  the  hon.  member  for 
Taunton  accused  his  Majesty's  government  of  want  of  manliness  and  resolution,  and 
of  not  having  done  any  thing  decisive,  he  would  ask  the  hon.  gentleman,  from  what 
other  quarter  any  definitive  or  intelligent  plan  had  originated  ?  The  hon.  member 
for  Taunton  complained,  that  ministers  did  not  state  the  whole  of  their  intentions 
upon  the  subject  at  once — that  they  did  not  demand  so  much,  or  such  things,  and 
say,  *^  this  demand  shall  be  the  last."  Why,  surely,  government  could  give  no  such 
a  pledge,  because  such  a  pledge  would  be  in  direct  opposition  to  all  sound  and  rea- 
aonable  policy.  Surely,  upon  second  reflection,  he  could  not  recommend  such  a 
course.  What !  when  the  government  found  that  the  alterations  they  had  proposed 
were  practicable — that  certain  improvements  had  taken  place— that  the  eeneral 
condition  of  the  negroes  was  ameliorated — and  when  tlie  hon.  member  admitted 
those  improvements,  and  even  acknowledged  the  capacity  of  the  neeroes  for  further 
improvement,  were  they  to  be  obliged  to  stand  still  in  the  good  work,  on  account  of 
the  pledge  they  had  given  to  the  masters  ?  The  hon.  member  for  Taunton  must  say 
yes,  or  his  argument  went  for  nothing.  From  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Taunton,  in  opposition  to  the  course  taken  by  government,  he  was  warranted  in  de- 
claring that  course  to  be  the  only  safe  and  practicable  one  that  could  have  been  pur* 
sued. 

The  hon.  member  for  Bramber  hod  likewise  recommended,  that  a  decisive  line 
of  conduct  should  be  pursued  by  the  government ;  but  that  decisive  line  he  had  not 
thought  proper  to  mark  out  Surely,  the  hon.  member  would  not  advise  a  total  dis» 
regard  of  the  colonial  legislatures  I  And  yet  it  seemed  so ;  for  that  hon.  member 
had  commenced  his  speech  by  expressing  hb  entire  want  of  confidence  in  the  con* 
duct  of  the  colonial  legislatures.  If  that  distrust  were  well-founded,  the  case  of  the 
negroes  was,  indeed,  sdmost  hopeless ;  for  even  if  a  statute  should  be  passed  in  this 
country,  how  could  that  statute  be  carried  into  eflect  without  their  assistance? 
Suppose  the  parliament  were  to  make  a  regulation  for  the  education  of  the  slaves, 
what  security  could  they  have  that  it  would  be  rendertd  beneficial  ?  If  penalties 
were  to  be  imposed,  who  would  levy  them  ?  Was  it  not  far  better,  then,  he  would 
ask,  for  the  sake  of  the  slave  himself,  to  conciliate  than  to  estrange  those  authorities* 
without  whose  assistance  it  was  impossible  to  do  any  thing  important  in  his  favour  ? 
Jf  matters  really  stood  as  the  hon.  member  for  Bramber  represented  them  to  stand, 
he  would  affirm,  that  it  was  impossible  to  enact  laws  in  England,  and  rely  upon  their 
being  obeyed  by  the  colonial  legislatures.  And,  if  it  were  to  be  argued,  that  we 
ought,  in  that  case,  to  supersede  such  authorities,  and  to  send  out  freui  officers  and 
even  troops,  to  carry  our  orders  into  execution,  such  a  course  he  would  fearlessly 
say — and  few,  he  believed,  would  be  found  to  coutradict  him — ^was  likely  to  be  any 
thing  rather  than  beneficial  to  the  slave  population  in  the  West  Indies. 

But  such,  happily,  was  not  the  nature  of  the  proposition  of  his  right  hon.  fHend, 
the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs ;  founded  as  it  was  on  intimate  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  urged  as  it  had  been  with  all 
that  ability  and  eloquence,  which  so  peculiarly  disting^hed  his  riffht  hon.  friend. 
That  proposition  was,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  the  true  practical  and  beneficiid  one. 
It  marked  the  animus  with  which  the  English  government  was  proceeding:  it 
proved  their  disposition,  where  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  power  of  the  Crown ; 
and  it  imposed  nothing  on  the  colonies  having  legislatures  of  their  own,  while  it 
ofiered  them  the  benefit  of  an  example  and  a  warning.  He  earnestly  implored  the 
House  to  trust  to  the  force  of  that  example ;  satisfied  as  he  was,  that,  as  soon  as  the 
first  moment  of  irritation  should  have  subsided,  the  colonists,  who  were  so  closely 
connected  with  England  in  blood  and  in  interest,  and  who  felt  justly  proud  at  shar- 
ing generally  in  her  laws  and  her  institutions^  would  cheerfully  adopt  those  mea^ 
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gures  which  appeared  the  most  effectual  for  the  improvement  and  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  their  slave  population. 

After  the  close  of  a  very  long  debate,   Mr.  Canning  having  replied,  leave. was 
given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 
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Ma.  Sborbtabt  Pbbl  said  that  be  rose  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  a  dutf, 
which  he  considered  to  be  imposed  upon  him  as  a  minister  of  the  crown.  His  ob- 
ject was,  to  request  that  parliament  would  continue  to  the  eiecutive  government 
the  possession  of  those  powers  which  they  already  enjoyed,  with  respect  to  Aliens 
arriving  into  and  residing  in  this  country.  In  doing  this,  he  felt  that  he  laboured 
under  some  embarrassment,  the  nature  of  which  must  suggest  itself  to  every  gentle- 
man who  heard  him.  Of  late  years,  the  subject  had  undergone  repeated  and  detailed 
discussion,  and  it  was  probable  that  every  argument  in  ravour  of  and  against  the 
measure  was  familiar  to  the  minds  of  the  magonty  of  the  members  present.  He  was, 
on  the  one  hand,  reluctant  to  weary  the  attention  of  the  House  by  the  repetition  of 
arguments  with  which  they  were  well  acquainted ;  whilst,  on  Uie  other  hand,  he 
was  still  more  reluctant  to  have  it  supposed,  that  he  passed  over  the  question  in 
silence,  because  he  considered  it  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  not  deserving  of  parti^* 
cular  notice.  He  would  therefore  prefer  to  subject  himself  to  the  embarrassment 
occasioned  by  pursuing  the  former  course,  and  proceed,  certainly  as  Imefly  as  he  could, 
to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  he  proposed  to  contioue  the  Alien  Act,  hoping  that 
those  gentlemen  who  considered  that  he  was  unnecessarily  occupying  their  time, 
would  excuse  him,  on  account  of  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  do  so. 

He  begged,  in  the  first  instance,  to  remind  the  House  of  the  precise  nature  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Alien  Act,  passed  in  1816,  which  contained  material  modifications 
of  the  act  which  was  in  force  during  the  war.  The  act  of  1816,  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  continue,  provided,  that  every  alien  should  give,  at  the  port  where  he  dis- 
embarked, a  description  of  his  name  and  profession,  and  of  the  country  from  whence 
he  came,  to  an  officer  appointed  there  to  receive  it ;  and  a  penalty  was  attached  to  a 
wilful  disregard  of  that  provision.  With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  measure,  he  ap- 
prehended there  would  be  little  dififerenee  of  opinion.  It  could  not  be  considered  at 
all  unreasonable  that  aliens,  who  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  of  this 
country,  should  be  required  to  give  such  a  description  of  themsdves  as  was  required 
by  the  act.  The  more  material  provisions  of  the  act,  however,  were  certainly  of 
another  description.  They  empowered  the  crown,  by  proclamation  or  by  order,  to 
direct  an  alien  to  leave  this  country;  and,  in  cases  of  non-compliance  with  such 
<m]er,  they  authorized  the  infiiction  of  penalties  which  he  considered  by  no  means 
exorbitant.  For  the  first  offence,  the  penalty  was  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  one 
month.  U  the  offence  were  repeated,  the  alien  was  subject  to  imprisonment  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  twelve  months.  That  was  the  maximum  of  punishment.  In 
cases  where  the  secretary  of  state  had  reason  to  suppose  that  an  alien  would  not  pay 
obedience  to  the  proclamation  of  the  crown,  he  was  empowered  to  give  him  in 
charge  to  a  messenger,  and  send  him  out  of  the  country.  It  was,  however,  provided, 
as  a  check  upon  this  power,  that  if  the  alien  should  signify  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
that  he  had  reasons  to  assign  whv  the  proclamation  of  the  crown  should  not  be 
obeyed,  the  secretary  of  state  should  be  compelled  to  suspend  the  execution  of  his 
order  until  the  alien  should  state  his  case  before  the  privy  council,  and  that  tribunal 
should  come  to  a  decision  with  respect  to  it. 

He  believed  he  had  g^ven  a  tolerably  correct,  though  a  very  summanr,  detail  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  He  would  now  briefly  advert  to  the  objections  which 
had,  at  former  periods,  been  urged  against  devolving  such  powers  on  the  ministers 
of  Uie  crown.  He  would  not  do  tms  for  the  purpose  of  detracting  from  the  just 
force  of  those  ol^ections,  but  only  to  consider  wnat  real  weight  they  possessed.  The 
firsts  o^iection  to  the  act,  and  that  which  bad  been  put  forward  in  the  most  prominent 
feMMiDflr,  was,  tha^  it  was  a  complete  departure  from  the  ancient  policy  of  the. 
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oonntry  with  regard  to  aliens,  which,  it  was  said,  had  always  afforded  tliem  a  bos* 
pitahle  reception  into  this  country,  and  liheral  treatment  whilst  they  remained  in  it. 
He  did  not  wish  to  detract  from  the  character  which  thi^  countiy  had  justly 
obtained  for  the  hospitable  conduct  which  it  had  manifested  towards  strangers.  No 
doubt  it  was  a  proud  trait  in  the  character  of  the  country,  that  an  alien,  on  arriving 
in  it,  had  always  found  an  asylum  from  persecution,  and  bad  been  treated  with  evenr 
degree  of  kindness  and  liberality,  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  country  itself; 
but  he  would  say  confidently,  and  he  was  prepared  to  nrove,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  policy  now  pursued  with  r^^ard  to  aliens,  which  would  not  bear  comparison 
with  the  policy  which  had  been  pursued  at  any  other  period  of  our  history ;  and  that 
this  country  was  as  much  entitled,  at  the  present  moment,  to  the  noble  praise  of 
afibrding  an  asylum  to  the  oppressed,  and  a  refu^  to  those  who  were  unable  to  find 
refuge  any  whore  else,  as  it  was  at  any  former  tmie.  li  would  be  a  great  fallaoy  to 
contend,  that  at  any  former  period  it  had  been  the  policy  of  this  oountiy  to  admit 
aliens  indiscriminately,  and  yet  some  argument  yery  like  this  had  been  advanced  in 
that  House.  From  what  had  been  said  on  former  occasions,  one  would  really  be 
inclined  ta  suppose,  that  the  interest  of  aliens  was  the  paramount  object  of  the  policy 
ci  this  oountry.  A  reference  to  hisUny,  however,  would  prove,  that  a  proposkion  of 
that  nature  could  not  be  maintained  for  a  moment  At  no  period  of  our  hbtory  had 
there  existed  an  indiscriminate  admission  of  aliens.  He  would  show,  by  a  reference 
to  historical  documents,  that  there  had  always  been  restriotioDs  imposed  upon 
foreigners,  as  binding  as  those  which  existed  at  the  present  moment.  On  a  former 
discussion,  the  opponents  of  the  Alien  A(^  had  placed  much  reliance  upon  that 
enactment  of  Magna  Charta,  which  provided  that  aMons  should  not  be  excluded  from 
the  kingdom  ^^nisi  public^  prohibiti  nnt,'^  which  Lord  Ooke  had  int^preted 
to  mean,  **  unless  prohibited  by  act  of  parliament."  But  that  passage,  he  most 
think,  applied  to  merchant  strangmrs  exdusivebr,  and  not  to  aliens  generally. 

He  would  now  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  situation  in  which  aliens 
stood  in  this  country,  at  the  early  part  of  the  rei^n  of  Henry  IV.,  and  he  begged  to 
observe,  that  he  woukl  only  aUude  to  those  periods  of  our  history,  when  this  country 
was  in  a  state  of  peace,  because,  if  he  referred  to  a  period  of  warv  he  should  be  liable 
to  the  otoetion  mat  the  policy  of  the  government,  with  regard  to  aliens,  was  mate- 
rially dinerent  in  time  of  war  from  what  it  was  in  time  of  peace.  Henry  IV.,  then, 
not  by  an  act  of  parliament,  but  by  his  own  authority,  issued  an  order  to  the  keeper 
of  the  port  of  Dover,  in  which  he  recited  the  inconveniences  which  had  resulted  from 
the  inaiscriminate  admission  of  idiens  in  England  through  that  port — ^'Oonsiderantes 
damna  et  incommoda  quee  nobis  et  regno  nostro,  per  subitos  et  crebros  adventoa 
alienigenarum,  nobis  inconsuUis  evenerunt  et  potennt  evenire,  vobis  prsDoeptmns.*' 
The  order  then  went  on  to  direct,  that  the  keepier  of  the  port  of  Dover  shoiuki  not 
allow  the  aKens  who  were  there  to  pass  the  limits  of  tae  town,  bnt  detain  thorn 
there,  until  his  nujesty  should  know  the  reason  of  their  coming,  and  signify  his 
pleasure  thereupon.  At  the  same  time  king  Henry  sent  another  order  to  the  keeper 
of  the  of^osite  port,  Calais,  direotiog  him  expressly  not  to  allow  any  foreigners  ta 
depart.  The  phrase  employed  in  tbd  order  was  certainly  not  very  classical  or 
Ciceronian,  namely,  *'  esoapare  *'  from  that  place  to  England.  In  the  Calais  order, 
however,  an  exception  was  made  in  fovour  of  ^'  meroatores,**  and  this  tended  to  sup- 
port the  opinion  which  he  had  ventured  to  state  above.  The  reign  of  EUcabeth  had 
always  been  referred  to  as  the  period  of  our  history  which  contained  the  strongest 
IMx>ofs  of  the  liberality  which  had  uniformly  been  exercised  towards  aliens  in  this 
oountry.  He  should,  however^  be  able  to  show,  that  even  in  that  reign  the  liberal 
treatment  of  aliens  had  always  been  a  consideration  subordinate  to  tbe  interests  of 
the  community.  In  her  treatment  of  the  Spanish  exiles,  Elizabeth  was  certainly 
liberal  in  the  extreme ;  but  she  was  far  from  extending  the  same  degree  of  liberality 
to  all  fbreigners  indiscriminately.  She  had,  however,  motives  for  granting  indul- 
gence to  Protestants ;  but  she  granted  no  such  indulgence  to  the  Rmnan  Catholiea; 
and,  in  his  opinion,  she  was  very  right.  The  first  document  to  whieh  he  wonU 
refer  in  the  reig^  of  Elizabeth  was  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  citvof  London, 
and  the  officers  of  the  liberties  about  it,  fh)m  the  Privy  Gooncil,  dated  the  27th  of 
September,  1573,  to  the  following  elBfect:  *'And  whereas  their  lord^pe  wen 
imbrmed  that  moche  infoction  grewe,  by  reason  Uial  many  famHiea  of  die  nid 
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fttraongen  dwelt  pestred  np  in  one  place,  that  they  shold  cause  such  inmates  to  be 
seperate,  and  no  more  to  remaine  together  then  they  shold  see  convenient  to  be  suf- 
fred  in  the  place  of  the  abode ;  And  further,  vhere  it  was  informed  that  dif ers 
atraungers  were  there,  that  professing  no  religion  nor  frequenting  anv  divine  service 
used  in  this  realme,  her  Miyestie*s  pleasure  was  they  shold  be  dispatched  out  of  their 
iurisdictions  by  such  a  tyme  as  shold  be  by  them  prescribed."  On  the  2l8t  of 
February,  1^73,  another  letter  was  written  from  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  and  others  of  her  Miyesty^s  officers  within  the  liberties  adjoining 
the  city  of  London,  which  was  as  follows : — ^*  That  whereas  upon  a  viewe  of  straun- 
gers  remayninge  thereabout,  their  lordships  were  informed,  that  there  were  150(S 
which  being  repaired  under  colour  of  religion,  were  of  no  church,  nor  registred  in 
any  boke.  Her  Mi^tie^s  pleasure  is  they  shold  be  oommaunded  to  departe  the 
realme  within  a  fyme  to  be  by  them  prescribed :  and  in  case  any  upon  notiee  hereof 
wold  not  associate  himself  to  an^  churehe,  for  (hat  it  could  not  be  thought  but  that 
this  proceeded  rather  of  collusion  than  otherwise,  be  shold  not  be  aomitted,  but 
commauoded  to  departe ;  and  for  the  ezecucion  of  the  premysses  they  shold  conferre 
togatber,  and  with  the  Lord  Bysshopp." 

After  havinff  read  those  documents,  he  thought  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one 
to  argue,  that  foreigners  were  never  plaoed  under  restraints  in  England  until  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Alien  Act.  Here  was  proof,  that  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
boasted  period  of  liberalitY  to  strangers,  aliens  were  subjected  to  restrictions  much 
more  gprievons  than  any  which  they  now  endured ;  and  it  was  neeessanr  to  remark, 
that  even  Elizabeth's  favourite  Flemish  exiles  were  not  exempted  frem  those  restric- 
tions. Again,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1574,  the  privy  Oouncil  wrote  to  Lord  Cob- 
ham,  who  was  then  lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  statins  that  the  council  were 
given  to  understand  that  there  was  a  far  g^reater  number  of  strangers  in  Sandwich 
than,  by  her  majesty's  grant,  were  allowed,  and  directing  inquiry  Uierein ;  and  that 
if  such  were  fo^nd  to  be  the  case,  the  overplus  should  be  removed  to  other  places  more 
remote  from  the  ;sea.  On  the  8th  of  November  1574,  the  Privy  Council  sent  an 
answer  to  a  letter  which  had  been  received  from  Sir  Christopher  Hevdon,  the  mayor 
of  Lyni^  stating  that  the  foreigners  in  Norwich  wished  to  depart  and  dwell  in  Lynn. 
In  the  answer  it  was  declared  that  ^^  the  Queen  will  in  no  wise  permit  it ;  but  if  they 
will  remain  where  they  are,  and  conform  themselves  to  order,  the  Queen  ia  pleased 
to  suffer  them ;  if  not,  they  mi^  depart  the  realme,  and  have  passports  accordingly.*' 
A  letter  of  a  similar  purport  was  at  the  same  time  written  to  the  Mavor  of  Norwich. 

In  the  reign  of  James  1st,  precisel^y  the  same  policy  was  pursued^  Nay,  at  that 
period,  aliens  were  not  permitted  to  exereise  any  handicraft  profession,  or  to  sell  by 
retaiL  It  was  unuecessjEury  for  him  to  state,  how  greatly  improved  the  situation  of 
foreig^ra  was,  ia  these  respects,  at  the  present  day.  In  consequence  of  various 
applications  which  had  been  made  to  the  Crown  respecting  the  treatment  of  foreigners, 
James  appointed  a  special  commission  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration.  The 
directions  which  the  king  gave  to  the  commission  were  as  follows : — '*  We  therefore, 
entering  into  due  and  serious  consideration  hereof,  being  bound  in  our  kingly  office 
in  Uie  first  place  to  be  vigilant  and  careful  of  the  welflm  and  prosperous  estate  of 
our  own  people,  having  iMen  informed  that  strangers  use  much  more  liberty  than  is 
allowed  unto  them  by  the  statute,  especially  in  the  using  and  exereising  of  handicraft 
and  manual  trades,  and  in  selling  by  retail :  Our  purpose  is,  that  t^  marchant  of 
foreign  nations  resorting  hither  tor  trade  of  marehandise  be  fireely  entertained  and 
used,  and  that  the  stranger  who  selleth  by  retail,  or  useth  any  handicraft  or  manual 
trade,  be  moderated  as  in  your  wisdom  ye  find  to  be  most  convenient  Ye  shall 
once  in  every  year  cause  a  true  survey  to  be  taken  in  writing  of  the  names,  qualities, 
and  professions,  and  places  of  habitation,  of  all  strangers  bom.  Our  will  and  plea- 
sure IS,  that  such  strangers  bom  put  themsdves  under  our  royal  protection,  whereas 
by  the  laws  of  this  realm  they  ought  not  to  work  at  all  or  use  such  trades  but  as  ser- 
vants to  the  En^dish.  But  they  are  not  to  draw  hither  an  increasing  number  of 
inasterless  men  5  handicraft  trades,  to  the  extreme  hurt  both  of  English  and  stran- 
gers, but  that  such  either  speedily  return  into  their  own  countries,  or  put  themselves 
to  work  as  hired  servants,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  laws.  He  thought 
he  had  now  done  eaoHgb  t^o  show,  that  the  policy  w^ch  the  country  at  present 
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pursued  with  regard  to  aliens,  was  not,  to  say  the  least,  more  severe  than  that  which 
had  been  pursued  at  former  periods  of  our  history. 

Another  objection  which  had  been  made  to  the  act  was,  that  the  powers  which  it 
gave  to  the  executive  were  liable  to  abuse.  It  was  impossible  to  deny,  tliat  that  ob- 
jection applied  with  some  degree  of  force.  But  he  would  ask,  whether  there  were 
not  secunties  against  the  abuse  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  bill?  In  the  first 
place,  the  alien  possessed  the  power  of  appealing  from  the  order  of  the  secretary  of 
state  to  the  privy  council.  But  there  was  a  still  more  effectual  check  against  abuse 
in  the  account  which  the  secretarjr  of  state  must  render  of  his  proceedings  to  parlia- 
ment. If,  from  any  personal  motives,  or  to  gratify  the  passions  of  another,  he  had 
abused  the  powers  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him,  would  he  dare  to  come  down  to 
that  House  that  night  and  ask  for  a  continuance  of  those  powers  ?  When  it  was 
urged,  that  the  powers  which  he  now  called  for  might  be  abused,  he  would  appeal  to 
facts,  and  say,  *'  Look  at  the  past,  and  judge  from  that  of  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  future."  He  wished  the  house  to  understand  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  say,  because  there  had  been  no  abuse  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
act,  that  was  a  reason  why  the  act  should  be  continued.  He  merely  wished  to  show, 
that  there  had  been  no  abuse  of  those  powers ;  because  he  felt,  that  if  an  instance  of 
that  nature  could  be  produced,  it  would  be  an  insurmountable  impediment  in  his  way 
on  the  present  occasion. 

It  appeared  from  a  return  which  had  been  laid  on  the  table,  at  the  instance  of  a 
noble  lord  opposite,  that  the  whole  number  of  aliens  sent  out  of  the  country  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  since  the  year  1816,  amounted  to  only  seventeen ;  of  these, 
eleven  or  twelve  were  individuals  connected  with  Buonaparte,  and  of  course  their 
banishment  from  the  country  rested  on  peculiar  grounds,  exclusively  applicable  to 
their  case.  The  number  of  persons,  therefore,  who  had  been  sent  out  of  the  country 
under  the  operation  of  the  act.  who  were  unconnected  with  Buonaparte,  amounted 
only  to  five  or  six,  during  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years.  He  could  speak  with  g^reater 
certainty  of  the  proceedings  during  the  last  two  years,  in  which  it  had  become  his 
duty  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  act  In  1822,  persons  had  been  sent  out  of  the 
country;  and  in  1823,  only  one  person  had  been  subjected  to  this  proceeding,  and 
that  was  under  very  peculiar  circumstances.    He  alluded  to  Count  6ettera. 

Another  argument  which  had  been  advanced  against  the  Alien  Act  was,  that  it 
was  not  required  for  any  domestic  purposes,  but  merely  that  it  might  be  made  sub- 
servient to  the  wishes  of  foreign  powers.  The  best  answer  which  could  be  given  to 
that  objection  was,  to  show  what  had  already  taken  place.  Within  the  last  ten  years, 
no  individual  had  been  sent  out  of  this  country  at  the  suggestion  of  any  foreign 
power.  But  it  was  said,  thait  if  a  foreign  power  should  make  an  application  to  have 
an  individual  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  that  application  were  disregarded,  the  siud 
foreign  power  would  be  offended.  Again,  he  would  only  say,  that  no  instance  of 
such  application  had  occurred.  It  was  also  alleged,  that  the  act  had  the  efl^t  of 
discouraging  aliens  from  coming  to  this  country,  because  they  knew  that  they  would 
derive  no  protection  from  the  laws,  but  would  exist  here  only  by  the  sufferance  of  a 
secretary  of  state.  He  thought  that  when  foreigners  found  that  during  the  last  two 
years,  only  one  individual  haid  been  sent  out  of  the  country  who  had  resorted  to  the 
threats  of  assassination  and  suicide,  their  dread  of  the  powers  confided  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state  would  be  materially  diminished.  He  would,  however,  refer  to  facts,  to 
prove  that  there  had  been  a  progressive  increase  in  the  number  of  foreigners  arriving 
into,  and  resident  in,  this  couutry  since  1818.  [Mr.  Hobhouse  said,  across  the 
table — "  That  is  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times."]  What  the  hon.  member 
said  was  perfectly  true ;  and  he  was  very  glad  of  the  hon.  membcr^s  admission.  The 
circumstances  of  the  times  had  led  to  a  great  resort  of  strangers  to  England ;  and  he 
rejoiced  that  this  country  had  afforded  them  an  asylum.  For  in  no  smg^le  instance 
had  any  alien  been  refused  permission  to  enter  England,  on  aceount  of  the  domestic 
troubles  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  in  his  own  country.  No  inquiry  was  made 
respecting  the  causes  which  induced  aliens  to  come  to  England ;  but  the  portals  of 
the  country  had  been  thrown  open  wide  for  the  admission  c?  all.  In  1821,  the  num- 
ber of  aliens  residing  in  this  country  was  24,000 ;  in  1 822,  22,500 ;  in  1823,  25,000 ; 
and  in  1824,  notwithstanding  all  the  declamation  which  had  gone  forth  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Alien  act,  the  number  had  increased  to  26,500. 
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It  wa6  said,  that  whatever  might  be  the  intended  exercise  of  this  power  hj  the 
gotemment,  still  it  was  liable  to  abuse,  by  being  used  as  an  engine  of  menace  by 
the  subordinate  officers  to  whom  the  execution  was  intrusted.  He  denied  that  it  had 
been  with  hb  knowledge  so  intrusted,  nor  would  he  ever  consign  the  exercise  of  such 
a  measure  to  subordinate  agents ;  and  he  would  declare,  that  in  no  case  had  the  re- 
presentation of  any  individual  respecting  aliens  been  attended  to  in  the  manner  sup- 
posed for  the  last  ten  years.  The  powers  of  the  act  were  reserved,  if  necessary,  to 
be  applied,  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  minister,  on  public  grounds,  and  not  upon 
any  individual  authority.  He  pledged  himself,  as  secretary  of  state,  for  that  mode 
of  applying  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  no  other. 

In  former  discussions,  it  had  been  said,  that  the  bill  was  unfair,  inasmuch  as  it 
placed  all  aliens,  of  whatever  character,  or  of  whatever  duration  of  residence  in  the 
country,  upon  the  same  footing.  He  felt  the  force  of  such  an  argument,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  remove  it ;  for  which  purpose  he  meant  to  propose,  that  all  aliens 
who  had  resided  for  the  last  seven  years  in  this  country  should  be  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  bllL  This  provision  would,  he  beheved,  exempt  at  least  ten 
thousand  persons  from  the  Alien  Act.  He  hoped  that  this  would  be  deemed  an  im- 
portant altaraticm,  by  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  details  of  the  bill  as  it  originally 
stood :  and  that  the  introduction  of  the  clause  of  exemption  to  which  he  alluded  would 
be  regarded  as  a  proof,  that  however  erroneous  might  be  his  view  in  proposing  the 
renewal  of  this  act,  at  least  it  was  not  with  a  wish  to  possess  himseli  of  arbitrary 
power. 

He  had  hitherto  occupied  himself  in  removing  certain  objeetions  which  had  been 
made  to  the  measure;  but,  in  removing  them,  he  hv  no  means  considered  that  he 
had  furnished  exclusive  reasons  in  support  of  such  a  bill :  on  the  contrary,  he  admit- 
ted that  the  power,  the  continuance  of  which  he  called  for,  was  extraordinary — that 
it  was  novel — ^that  it  was  in  principle  a  new  measure,  and  one  which  did  not  belong 
to  the  established  law  and  policy  of  this  country.    He  was  bound,  therefore,  to  give 
aome  proof,  not  only  that  this  was  a  power  not  fiurly  liable  to  abuse,  but  also  that 
the  necessity  for  its  enactment  preponderated,  beyond  the  value  of  the  principle 
from  which  it  must  be  considered,  in  some  degree,  a  departure.    It  was,  he  knew, 
very  difficult,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  give  what  might  be  called  mathematical  proof 
of  the  necessity  for  the  measure,  and  of  the  precise  amount  of  danger  arisinc^  from 
the  uncontrolled  residence  of  aliens  in  this  country.    He  could  however  declare  to 
the  House,  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  from  all  the  in(^uiries  which  his  officiAl 
situation  enabled  him  to  make,  mm  all  the  information  which  the  present  circum- 
stances of  Europe  afforded,  from  every  view  which  his  most  matured  observation 
could  suggest,  that,  if  this  power  were  now  withdrawn,  three  months  would  not 
elapse  before  parliament  and  the  country  would  have  reason  to  regret  that  abandon- 
ment, and  feel  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  resorting,  under  the  emergency  of 
the  occasion,  to  some  equally  summary,  perhaps  more  severe  measure,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  same  object.    There  were  in  this  country  at  present,  26,500  aliens : 
of  these  nearly  20,000  resided  in  London.    The  ordinary  number  of  aliens  resident 
in  the  metropolis  had  been  of  late  much  increased,  by  the  troubled  times  upon  the 
continent,  which  had,  under  various  circumstances,  and  in  consequence  of  these 
troubles,  augmented,  within  the  present  year,  the  number  by  at  least  1,300.     In 
alluding  to  this  latter  augmentation  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  one  word 
which  was  calculated  to  give  offence  to  the  most  ardent  and  enthusiastic  lover  of  lib- 
erty in  this  or  any  other  country.    It  was,  however,  probable,  that  among  the  aliens 
who  had  recently  sought  an  asylum  in  this  country,  were  men  of  ardent  spirits,  warm 
feeling,  and  excited  passions.    Did  he  complain  of  such  men  ?  No ;  he  rejoiced  that 
this  country  was  able  to  afford  them  that  asylum  which  their  condition  required;  and 
aa  long  as  they  used  their  domicile  here  for  their  own  peace,  and  safety,  and  sub- 
aistence,  so  long,  he  hoped,  would  they  receive  a  hospitable  protection.    But,  was  it 
unreasonable  for  the  government  to  say  to  such  men,  '*  We  give  you  an  asylum  here, 
and  while  we  give  it  to  yon,  and  secure  to  you  the  peace  and  repose  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  afford,  so  long  we  are  entitled  to  expect  in  return  from  you,  the  observance 
of  peaceable  conduct,  not  calculated  to  disturb  the  policy  of  this  country,  or  commit 
it  clandestinely  with  foreign  powers  ?^^    The  insular  situation  of  this  country  afforded 
peculiar  fiicilities  to  perturbed  spirits,  to  foster  and  prepare  their  machinations 
20 
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against  the  states  ttom  which  they  may  have  emigrated.  Was  it  right  that  they 
should  be  permitted  to  concoct  or  mature  such  plans  here  ?  Was  it  right  that  they 
should  be  permitted  to  take  such  hostile  steps  toward  powers  in  amity  with  England 
— the  country  affording  them  an  asylum — as  would  of  necessity  disturb  the  neutral 
policy  which  this  country  had  judged  it  expedient  to  maintain  ?  Was  it  right  that  such 
aliens  should  be  quietly  permitted  to  arm  themselves  for  future  experiments  upon  their 
own  governments  while  reposing  under  the  protection  of  British  law?  He  would 
suppose  the  case  of  an  individual  who  had  fled  from  his  native  country,  and  obtained 
an  asylum  in  this,  availing  himself  of  the  facilities  which  were  here  witiiin  his  reach, 
to  plot  ag^nst  the  coloniu  government  of  a  nation  with  which  Great  Britain  was  in 
amity ;  was  it  fit  that  such  a  person  should  make  London  the  place  in  which  he  was 
to  erect  a  machine  to  dbturb  the  country  from  which  he  had  escaped,  and  to  do  so 
by  violating  the  peaceful  demeanour  which  he  was  bound  to  observe  in  the  country 
which  had  received  him  ?  Was  the  case  he  supposed  an  imaginary  one  ?  No,  it 
was  not  fancy,  but  fact ;  and  circumstances  of  which  he  had  had  occasion  to  take 
cognizance  warranted  him  in  stating  to  the  House,  that  this  country  was  selected  as 
the  spot  best  calculated  to  be  made  the  scene  of  such  a  plot,  for  disturbing  another 
government.  What  did  the  ministers  of  this  country  do  upon  the  discovery  ?  They 
saw  the  parties,  they  reminded  them  of  the  existence  of  the  Alien  Act— ^and  of  its 
powers,  and  warned  them  against  putting  government  to  the  unpleasant  necessity  of 
enforcing  them ;  they  took  the  mildest  course ;  they  did  not  send  the  parties  out  c^ 
the  country,  but  they  corrected  their  conduct  by  remonstrances,  such  as  he  had  de- 
scribed, and  informed  them,  that  however  wilnng  the  government  always  was  to 
afford  an  asylum  to  foreigners,  it  could  not  permit  tnat  shelter  to  be  violated,  by  being 
converted  into  an  opportunitv  for  the  indulgence  of  their  own  political  machinations, 
and  for  effecting,  tnrough  this  country,  their  own  political  objects  in  the  countries 
from  which  they  came.  Was  that  an  unreasonable  return  to  ask  for  the  asylum 
afforded? 

He  was  not  aware  that  any  other  topics  remained  for  him  to  touch  upon  in  the 
present  discussion.  It  was  ms  intention  to  propose  the  renewal  of  the  bill  for  the 
same  period  as  was  proposed  last  year ;  namelv,  for  two  years,  with  the  exemption 
upon  which  he  had  alreisuiy  touched  of  those  aliens  who  had  resided  for  seven  years 
in  this  country.  He  trusted  that,  considering  the  great  resort  of  foreigners  for  which 
this  country  was  remarkable,  and  the  necessity  of  cultivating  all  just  and  proper 
means  of  preserving  the  march  of  peace,  and  not  disturbing  that  system  of  neutraUty 
which  was  the  best  calculated  to  maintain  so  desirable  an  object — he  trusted  that  upon 
all  these  considerations  the  House  would  not  be  unwilling  to  gprant  the  government 
the  renewal  of  the  bill  in  the  manner  which  he  proposed*  He  concluded  by  moving 
"  That  leave  be  g^ven  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  continue  the  said  act** 

Mr.  Hobhouse  followed  in  the  debate,  and  concluded  with  moving  ^*  That  this 
House  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Alien  Bill  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Statute-l^k,  and  that 
to  renew  it,  either  permanentljr,  or  for  anyperioid  however  Umited,  would  be  hiflrhly 
injurious  to  the  character  and  interests  of  Englishmen  abroad,  and  destructive  of  the 
principles  of  their  constitution  at  home. 

'^  That  this  House,  moreover,  looks  upon  the  Alien  Bill  as  a  badge  of  servility, 
connecting  the  British  government  with  the  league  impiously  misi^ed  the  Holy 
Alliance ;  and  this  House,  having  witnessed,  with  horror  and  alarm,  the  monstrous 
aggressions  of  that  alliance  on  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  on  the  independence  of 
nations,  wiU  never  sanction  a  measure  by  which  the  English  nation  may  appear  to 
make  a  common  cause  with  the  abettors  of  tyranny  against  the  victims  of  persecution.** 

At  the  close  of  the  debate, — 

Mb.  Sbcrbtabt  Peel  said,  he  should  not  avail  himself  to  any  extent  of  tiie  privi- 
lege of  rei^y.  There  were  now  two  questions  before  the  House :  his  own  proposi- 
tion for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  as  already  described,  and  the  amendment  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Westminster.  The  hon.  gentieman  had  described  the  Alien  Act  as 
a  disgrace  to  the  Statute-book,  and  had  c^led  upon  the  House  to  concur  vrith  him 
in  that  opinion.  The  hon.  gentleman  himself  might  so  consider  it,  but  it  was  rather 
too  much  to  expect  that  the  House,  by  whose  authority  it  was  placed  on  the  Statute- 
book,  should  so  stigmatize  a  measure  which  they  had  sanctioned  with  their  approba- 
tion.    The  hon.  gentieman  had  also  called  upon  them  to  express  their  abhorrence  of 
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the  conduct  of  the  Holj  Alliance — another  tnggestion  in  which  he  was  confident 
they  would  not  concur,  as  it  would  amount  to  little  less  than  a  declaration  of  war. 
But,  not  content  with  making  general  remarks  on  the  conduct  and  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration, he,  the  hon.  member,  had  further  proceeded  to  erect  himself  into  a  severe 
verbal  critic,  taking  some  words  which  had  escaped  from  him  (Mr.  Peel)  as  the 
subject  of  his  animadversion.    Now  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  House,  that  in  the 
warmth  of  debate  many  expressions  escape  from  members,  and  from  none  more  fre- 
quently than  from  himself,  which,  in  their  cooler  judgments  they  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  adopt.  He  was  not  prepared  to  defend  the  strict  grammatical  propriety  of  eveir 
word  he  made  use  of,  and  therefore  he  would  not  refuse  the  corrections  with  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  might  be  disposed  to  favour  him.  The  first  complaint  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  was  directed  against  the  expression  **  mathematical  demonstration.*'  He 
was  not  aware  that,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  language,  there  was  any  gross 
impropriety  in  making  use  of  such  a  phrase,  but  if,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to 
think,  there  was  any  thing  ungrammatical  or  inelegant  in  the  combination,  it  was  far 
from  his  wish  to  contest  the  point.    The  hon.  member*s  next  complaint  was  against 
the  expression  '*  permanent  emergency**  which  he  had  made  use  of  two  years  .ago. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had,  however,  amnitted,  that  he  was  privileged  to  make  such 
mistakes,  as  he  had  been  six  years  connected  with  the  government  of  Ireland.  Now 
it  so  happened,  that  the  hon.  member,  in  his  speech  of  the  present  evening,  had  him- 
self made  a  similar  mistake,  and,  what  was  worse,  without  being  entitled  to  take 
advantage  of  the  same  excuse,  for  the  hon.  member  had  accused  him  of  having 
tumbled  headlong  into  a  pit,  which  was  already  filled  with  the  carcasses  of  those  who 
had  preceded  him  [hear  and  a  laugh].    The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  the  only 
object  of  the  bill  was  to  prevent  plots  against  other  powers.    This  was  a  mistake. 
He  proposed  it  with  a  view  to  English  interests  alone,  nor  did  he  think  it  too  much 
to  require  from  those  who  sought  refuge  in  this  country,  that  they  should  not  make 
its  metropolis  the  scene  of  plots  asainst  foreign  powers  with  whom  we  were  in  amity.*' 
The  House  divided:    For  Mr.  Hobhouse's  amendment  70.    Against  it  131. 
Minority  61. 


EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 
March  25,  1824. 

Sir  John  Newport  concluded  a  speech  of  some  length  with  moving,  **  That  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Mi^esty  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  is- 
sue a  commission  under  the  great  seal,  for  inquiring  into  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  instruction  afibrded  by  the  several  institutions  in  Ireland  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Education,  and  maintained,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the  public  funds ; 
for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  diocesan  and  district  scnools,  and  the  nature  of  the 
instruction  there  given ;  for  ascertaining  whether  any  and  what  regulations  may  be 
fit  to  be  established  with  respect  to  the  parochial  schools ;  and  for  reporting  as  to  the 
measures  which  can  be  adopted  for  extending  generally  to  all  classes  of  Uie  people 
the  benefits  of  Education ;  and  that  his  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  direct  the  proceed- 
ings of  such  commission  to  be  laid  before  parliament." 

Mb.  Sbcbbtabt  Peel  said,  that  though  there  was  no  member  in  that  House  more 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  question,  as  it  related  to  the  necessity  of  edu- 
cating the  people  of  Ireland,  yet,  siter  the  speeches  of  the  right  hon.  baronet,  and 
of  his  honourable  friend  the  secretary  for  Ireland,  he  should  not  have  ofiered  a  single 
observation,  had  it  not  been  for  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member  opposite. 
That  hon.  gentleman  had  alluded  to  a  speech,  made  by  him  several  years  ago,  re- 
commending to  that  House  the  pressing  necessity  of  education  in  Ireland.  He  could 
assure  that  hon.  gentleman,  that  the  sentiments  he.  then  uttered  he  felt  most  sin- 
cerely, and  the  same  sentiments  he  now  entertained.  The  hon.  member,  however, 
had  observed,  that  he  recognised  no  measures  in  consequence  of  that  speech ;  at  least 
that  the  fruits  of  such  a  system  were  not  to  be  traced  in  the  tranquillity  and  good 
order  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Irish  population.  Now,  even  if  it  were  true  that  no 
improvement  had  taken  place  since  the  year  1814,  he  still  thought  that  such  a  result 
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should  not  induce  the  advocates  of  education  to  despair.  But,  the  fact  was  other- 
wise. Education  had  not  been  neglected,  and  its  progress  had  been  considerable. 
And,  without  assuming  to  himself  any  undue  credit,  he  thought  he  migfet  fairiy  add, 
that  he  had  not  neglected  to  act  upon  the  opinions  which  he  had  supported  in  1814. 
In  the  next  year,  he  had  introduced  a  bill,  baring  for  its  object  to  i^point  a  oommis- 
sion  for  ^e  avowed  purpose  of  correcting  the  abuses  which  existed  in  the  endowed 
schools  tn  Ireland.  That  commission  made  fourteen  reports ;  the  first  thirteen  re* 
ferred  to  the  abuses  that  were  found  to  exi^t;  the  fmirteenth  gave  a  new  plan  of  edu- 
cation, calculated,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commissioners,  to  meet  the  eondition  of 
the  great  body  of  tbe  Irish  population:  That  he  had  no  wish  to  disguise  the  exist- 
ing evils,  but  to  provide  a  remedy  for  them,  was  evident  from  the  very  preamble  of 
the  act  itself.  He  was  free  to  confess,  that  with  respect  to  any  general  plan,  what- 
ever his  wishes  were,  they  were  qualilied  by  the  fear,  that  the  solicitude  to  do  too 
much  might  be  productive  of  mischief.  He  was  afraid  that  in  the  then  existing  state 
of  public  feeling  in  Ireland,  to  attempt  by  any  broad  legislative  measure,  to  interfere 
wiUi  the  education  of  the  people  would  have  been  attended  with  considerable  irrita- 
tion ;  that  alarm,  anxiety,  and  jealousy  would  have  been  the  result.  But,  within  one 
year  after  the  spe^h  alluded  to,  the  subject  of  education  was  taken  up  umwtenta- 
tiously  by  himself,  and  his  right  hon.  friend  near  him  (Mr.  V.  Fltzq^sraU),  then 
filling  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  Ireland.  An  association  of  men 
of  the  highest  distinction,  and  of  ail  religious  persuasions,  was  formed  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  was  founded  on  the  principles  of  a  Christian  ednoadon,  disavowing  all 
attempts  at  proselytism.  It  was  the  anxious  wish  to  bring  together  both  the  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  children  in  their  earliest  in&ncy,  under  the  natural  aiijd  laudable 
presumption,  that  the  bond  of  attachment,  formed  under  such  attractive  cireum- 
stances,  would  consolidate  the  relations  of  mature  life,  and  eventually  lead  to  recipro- 
cal conciliation  and  kindness.  The  education, -as  he  siud  before,' was  founded  on 
the  broad  principles  of  Christianity,  leaving,  however,  to  the  pastors  of  the  respective 
religions  to  instruct  the  children  of  their  persuasion  in  the  doctrinal  parts  of  their 
religion.  In  three  years  after  the  formation  of  that  society  in  Dublin,  the  number 
of  schools  was  320.  In  1821,  they  amounted  to  530;  in  1822,  to  727 ;  and  last  year, 
there  were  flowing  out  of  that  association  no  less  than  1 100  schools  in  difierent  parts 
of  Ireland.  Surely  these  undisputed  facts  were  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  education  of  the  Irish  poor  had  not  been  neglected  [hear I]. 
He  could  not  sit  down  without  expressing  his  full  concurrence  in  me  address  that 
had  been  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission.  It  was  of  importance  that 
parliament  should  be  assured  of  the  progress  that  education  had  already  made.  Let 
it  see  to  what  extent  it  had  been  camea.  Let  every  information  be  afforded,  to  as- 
certdn  whether  the  system  could  be  amended ;  and  it  was  desirable  to  have  the  re- 
ports of  commissioners  who  were  qualified  to  recommend  the  best  means  of  extend- 
ing it.  As  to  the  appointment  of  the  individuals  qualified  to  act  as  commissioners 
in  such  an  important  investigation,  he  begged  to  assure  the  House,  that  those  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  advise  the  Crown,  were  not  unconscious  of  the  severe  responsiblHty, 
and  that  he  trusted  the  commission  would  be  constituted  in  a  manner  to  ensure  its 
efficiency,  and  to  obtun  the  general  satisfaction  of  that  House  and  of  the  country. 


LABOURERS'  WAGES. 
Mabch  25,  1824. 

Lord  John  Russell,  after  presenting  a  petition  for  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  poor,  moved,  '^  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  particulariy  with  a  view  to  the  practice  of 
paying  part  of  the  wages  of  labour  out  of  the  poor-rates;  and  to  report  their  opinion 
thereon  to  the  House.'* 

Mb.  Sbcbbtart  Peel  said,  he  had  no  wish  whatever  to  discourage  the  noble  lend, 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  object  which  he  had  in  view ;  but  he  really  thought  that  the 
noble  lord  had  better  limit  his  motion  to  the  particular  object  which  he  desired  at 
present  to  attain.     The  noble  lord  now  proposed  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
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the  labouring  poor,  generally.  It  would  surely  be  much  better  to  draw  a  line,  which 
should  define  the  points  to  which  the  committee  were  to  direct  their  attention.  For 
let  the  noble  lord  consider  into  what  a  number  of  classes  the  labouring  poor  divided 
themseWes.  First,  there  were  the  agricultural  classes ;  then,  there  were  those  con- 
nected with  mecha.nics ;  then,  there  were  the  labouripg  classes,  belonging  to  towns, 
not  manufacturing ;  then,  there  were  the  manufacturing  classes  of  labourers.  As 
the  noble  lord*s  motion  now  stood,  the  committee  must  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
all  these  classes ;  although  it  was  clear,  from  the  noble  lord*s  own  statement,  that 
his  object  was,  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  practice  which 
prerailed  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  of  paying  the  wages  of  labour  out  of  the  poor- 
rates  ;  and  to  consider  what  measures  might  be  efiectually  adopted  for  the  abolition 
of  such  a  practice.  If  the  noble  lord*s  motion  were  to  be  agreed  to  as  it  stood,  the 
committee  would  be  overwhelmed  with  the  multiplicity  of  its  business.  Now,  nothing 
could  be  more  unwise  than  to  devolve  on  any  committee  of  that  House  too  extensive 
a  labour.  It  was  of  all  others,  the  worst  mode  of  obtaining  any  advantageous  result 
In  any  case  in  which  the  powers  of  a  committee  were  found  to  be  too  limited,  it  was 
very  easy  to  extend  them.  If  the  noble  lord  accepted  the  words  which  he  had  sug- 
gested, or  would  substitute  others  of  similar  import,  he  assured  the  noble  lord,  that 
be  would  not  throw  any  difficultv  in  his  way ;  and  that  he  would  not  hereafter  object 
to  any  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  comnuttee,  should  such  an  extension  be  deemed 
advisable. 

Lord  John  Russell  having  consented  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  the  motion,  as  modified  by  Mr.  Peel,  was  then  agreed  to;  and  a 
select  committee  was  accordingly  appointed,  ^'  to  inquire  into  the  practice  which 
prevails  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  of  paving  the  Wages  of  Labour  out  of  the 
poor-rates,  and  to  consider  whether  any  and  what  measures  can  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  altering  that  practice ;  and  to  report  their  observations  there- 
upon to  the  llouse.*' 
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MAacB  26,  1824. 

In  a  committee  on  thb  Bill, — 

Mb.  Sbcretabt  Psbl  suggested  the  necessity  of  having  the  appointment  of  the 
assessors  vested  in  responsible  hands.  The  office  of  sherifl^  annual  in  the  person 
who  held  it,  was  not  one  to  which  the  House  should  attach  the  responsibility  of  such 
an  appointment  It  was  equally  objeetionable  to  make  the  judges  of  assize  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  others.  Was  it  poUtic  to  make  the  bar  dependent  on  a  judg^  or  assize  ? 
It  was  of  importance  to  provide  that  these  assessors  should  be  men  of  learning,  and 
above  suspicion  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Even  a  few  inefficient  appoint- 
ments would  throw  odium  on  the  whole  establishment.  He  recommended  the  pro- 
priety of  limiting  the  number  of  assessors,  and  extending  their  labours  over  a  greater 
space.  In  the  place  of  seventy  individuals  in  the  counties,  the  estabUshment  might 
he  limited  to  seven  or  eight,  receiving,  no  doubt,  larger  salaries,  but  possessing  the 
requisite  knowledge  and  character  to  ensure  an  efficient  and  unsuspected  dischaige 
of  the  duty. 

Mb.  Pbbl  instanced  the  appointments  of  assessors  in  Ireland,  where  experience 
proved,  that  those  who  were  removed  from  all  local  connexion,  discharged  the  duties 
the  most  efficiently. 

Mb.  Pebi*  also  suggested,  that  the  Crown  ought  to  be  invested  with  the  power  of 
consolidating  two  or  three  of  the  smaller  counties ;  leaving  the  large  ones  to  be  fur- 
nished each  with  an  assessor. 
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ATTORNEY-GENERAL  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

April  1,  1824. 

Mr.  .Curwen,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved  for  a  ^^  Copy  of  the  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Keys,  complaining  of  the  absence  of  the  Attorney-general  from  the  Isle  of 
Man ;  and  also  a  copy  of  the  appointment  of  that  officer.*' 

Mr.  SBCRETA.BT  Peei.  said,  that  the  course  taken  by  the  hon.  member  had  not  a 
little  surprised  him.  He  had  moved  for  papers,  which  he  (Mr.  P.)  had  not  the 
least  objection  to  produce,  and,  before  they  were  produced,  he  had  entered  into  de- 
tails on  the  subject,  which  showed  how  little  value  he  attached  to  the  papers  called 
for.  The  hon.  member  had,  however,  thus  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  subject.  The  question  was,  what  was  the  best  arrangement  for 
the  appointment  of  Attorney-general  for  the  Isle  of  Man  ?  The  hon.  mover  admitted, 
that  the  Attorney-general  should  not  be  an  individual  from  the  Manx  bar ;  and  in- 
deed, it  was  clear  to  every  one  that,  with  the  important  functions  he  had  to  perform, 
it  was  most  desirable  that  he  should  be  a  lawyer  versed  in  the  liberal  principles  of 
English  jurisprudence ;  which  nothing  but  practice  in  the  English  courts  would 
give.  Being  agreed  on  this  point,  in  what  way  should  they  proceed  ?  He  must 
say,  that  in  an  island  with  so  limited  a  revenue  as  the  Isle  of  Man,  expense  was  a 
material  consideration,  and  though  the  hon.  member  was  very  liberal  in  his  proposal 
of  giving  £1,000  or  £1,500,  he  Siought  the  present  arrangement  was  not  only  less 
expensive  but  better.  The  present  Attorney-general,  Mr.  Clarke,  was  appointed 
in  1816.  He  was  recorder  of  Liverpool,  and,  in  that  capacity,  tried  as  many  cri- 
minal cases  as  any  judge  of  the  kingdom,  and  should  be,  and  in  fact  was,  competent 
to  much  higher  functions.  As  Attorney-general  of  the  Isle  of  Man  he  had  £400  a- 
year  [Mr.  Curwen,  "  £500."]  The  nett  income  he  received  was  £400,  as  £100 
was  paid  to  an  individual  in  the  island,  for  performing  the  duties  in  his  absence. 
Mr.  Clarke  was  appointed  because  he  was  recorder  of  Liverpool,  and  because,  after 
attending  the  Liverpool  sessions,  he  could  repair  to  the  island  with  less  inconveni- 
ence than  any  other  individual  of  equal  eminence.  The  stipulation  under  which  he 
was  appointed  was,  that  he  should  repair  to  the  island  as  often  as  the  public  duty 
required;  and  in  the  last  twelve  months  that  very  eminent  individual  had  repaired 
thither  three  times.  In  one  instance,  there  was  the  rare  case  of  a  trial  for  murder, 
which  it  was  necessary  the  Attorney-general  should  conduct  in  person.  In  the 
second  case,  there  was  corruption  imputed  to  a  judge,  which  he  had  referred  to  the 
council  of  the  island.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Clarke  went  to  the  island ;  and  he  was 
sorry  to  say  that  such  impropriety  of  conduct  was  proved  against  a  judge,  that  be 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  advise  his  Miyesty  to  remove  him  from  the  office.  The 
hon.  member  had  stated  him  to  have  imputed  to  the  hon.  mover,  the  having  made 
an  application  for  the  appointment  of  his  son.  He  could  readily  acquit  the  hon. 
member  of  any  such  imputation.  The  son  of  the  hon.  member  was  the  candidate 
who  appeared  to  him  best  qualified  for  the  office.  On  that  account,  he  (Mr.  P.) 
had  recommended  him  for  the  appointment;  and  he  only  mentioned  the  fact  to 
show  that,  at  least  in  that  appointment,  party  motives  could  have  nothing  to  do. 
Returning  to  the  appointment  of  the  Attorney-general,  he  contended,  that  they 
could  not  find  any  one  to  reside  in  the  island  for  £400  or  £500  a-year ;  and  if  they 
could,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  get  him.  They  could  not  even  suppose  that  a 
gentleman  of  Mr.  darkens  eminence  would  go  to  the  island  three  times  a-vear  for 
£400.  In  fact,  money  happened  to  be  a  subordinate  consideration  with  him ;  and 
from  the  extent  of  his  private  fortune,  he  could  afford  to  make  the  sacrifice.  Why, 
then,  should  they  displace  him  ?  In  this,  as  in  every  capacity,  he  performed  his 
duties  in  an  exemplary  manner.  He  had  himself  received  the  greatest  assistance 
from  him,  with  regara  to  the  internal  legislation  of  the  island.  The  sheriffs  in 
Scotland,  who  were  most  important  officers,  were  dispensed  from  residing  in  their 
counties  more  than  four  months  in  the  year;  it  being  deemed  more  desirable  that 
they  should  practise  in  the  courts  of  Edinburgh,  and  thus  keep  up  their  knowledge 
of  the  law,  while  they  exercised  a  control  over  their  subordinate  officers.  If  a 
vacancy  occurred  (and  he  hoped  sincerely  there  would  not)  in  the  office  of  Attomey- 
genersJ  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  he  should  make  the  best  arrangement  be  coidd  with  the 
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candidates  who  presented  themselves;  but  he  thought  the  manner  in  which  the 
ofSce  was  at  present  filled  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  much  to  be  apprehended 
from  a  change. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  ALIEN  BHiL. 

April  2,  1824. 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Alien  Bill,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  moved, 
as  an  amendment,  that,  instead  of  now,  that  Bill  be  read  a  second  dme  this  day  six 
months. 
Mr.  Hemey  having  spoken  at  great  length  in  depreciation  of  the  Bill, — 
Mb.  Sbcbstabt  Pbbl  said,  he  would  not  have  risen  at  all  that  evening,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  very  pointed  manner  in  which  he  had  been  alluded  to  b;^  ue  right 
hon.  gentleman  opposite.    It  was,  however,  not  a  little  gratifying  to  him  to  find, 
that,  after  all  the  blame  which  had  been  cast  upon  government,  and  after  the  many 
propositions  which  had  been  made  for  altering  the  constitution  of  that  House,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  himself  was  candid  enough  to  acknowledge  that,  not  only  had 
the  country  been  triumphant  in  war,  but  that  with  respect  to  her  internal  anairs, 
she  was  contented,  happy,  and  prosperous.    The  right  hon.  gentleman*8  arguments 
against  the  bill  were  rounded  upon,  two  assumptions ;  namely,  those  which  refer  to 
the  motives  of  its  first  introduction,  and  to  the  oljects  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied, 
now  that  it  had  been  introduced.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  the 
Alien  Act  was  first  proposed,  in  consequence  of  an  understanding  amongst  the 
sovereigns  of  the  continent,  that  liberty  was  every  where  to  be  put  down.    Now,. 
he  must  say,  that  he  had  never  heard  of  any  such  understanding,  and  that,  for  his 
part,  no  consideration  on  earth  could  ever  have  tempted  him,  as  an  Englishman, 
and  a  minister  of  fkiffland,  to  propose  a  measure  professedly  for  the  internal  security 
of  this  country,  which  had  been  either  dictatea  or  proposed  by  a  foreign  power. 
The  object  of  the  biU,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
was,  to  prevent  the  distressed  from  finding  an  asylum  in  this  country.     He  could 
only  meet  that  assertion,  by  stating  the  well-known  hct,  that  in  no  instance  had 
that  asylum  been  denied.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  mentioned  one  instance 
which  occurred  before  he  (Mr.  P.)  was  connected  with  the  home  department,  upon 
which,  therefore  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  a  decided  answer;  but  he  could  state, 
that  since  he  had  held  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  home  department,  not  a  single 
foreigner  had  been  reftised  an  asylum  in  this  countiy,  either  on  account  of  his  poli- 
tical principles,  or  his  previous  conduct.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that, 
from  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  up  to  the  year  1793,  there  was  no  Alien  Act, 
and  therefore  he  had  contended,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  Alien  Act  now.     But, 
did  not  the  right  hon.  gentleman*s  own  speech  prove,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
difierent  than  the  state  of  Europe  in  the  two  penods  ?    What  was  bis  own  descrip- 
tion of  the  present  state  of  Europe  ?     So  a^tated  was  the  state  of  Europe,  accoH- 
iog  to  his  own  representation  at  the  present  moment,  that  every  king  was  regarded 
by  the  constitutional  party  as  a  tyrant,  and  every  friend  to  constitutional  reform  was 
regarded  by  the  royalists  as  a  rebel.    The  object  of  his  Majesty's  government  was 
to  maintain  a  perfect  neutrality ;  and  they  would  neither  permit  tiie  constitutional 
nor  the  monarehical  party  to  make  this  country  the  theatre  of  their  machinations. 
During  the  government  of  Spain  in  1821,  for  instance,  they  would  no  more  have 
permitted  the  monarehical  party,  than  they  would  now  permit  the  constitutional 
party,  to  make  England,  as  his  right  hon.  mend  expressed  it,  the  woriLshop  of  their 
intrigues.    But,  though  there  was  no  Alien  Act  during  the  period  to  which  the  right 
hon.  gentieman  allud^,  the  goTemment  frequentiy  resorted  to  a  much  stronger  mea- 
sure— the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act — a  measure  which  enabled  them  to 
imprison  a  suspected  foreigner.    It  had  been  said  by  the  late  Mr.  Windham,  that 
sending  a  foreigner  out  of  the  country  was  no  more  than  drovming  a  fish ;  but,  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  enabled  the  government  not  merely  to 
drown  the  fish,  but  to  put  the  fish  in  prison.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  Dut 
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the  case  of  a  pamphlet,  Written  by  an  oppressed  Frenchman,  and  had  asked  whether, 
if  the  French  government  called  apon  us  to  send  such  a  man  out  of  the  country,  the 
requisition  would  be  obeyed  f    Now,  he  did  not  know  what  the  French  goremmeiit 
might  ask  in  such  a  case,  but,  if  it  made  such  a  demand,  he  well  knew  what  would 
be  the  answer  of  his  ri^ht  hon.  colleague.     In  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years  many 
pamphlets  of  the  descnption  alluded  to  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  must  have  been 
written,  and  yet  no  instance  of  the  oppressive  exercise  of  the  Alien  Act  could  be 
cited.    If,  therefore,  they  might  judge  of  future  dangers  from  the  experience  of  the 
past,  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  apprehensions  were  perfectly  g^undless.    The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  cautioned  him  not  to  become  a  police  agent  for  foreign 
governments.     He  trusted  he  knew  his  duty  as  an  English  minister  too  well  to  siib- 
mit  to  become  the  agent  of  any  other  country.   He  declared  most  distinctly  and  unequi- 
vocally, that  he  never  had  had  the  slightest  communication  with  an  v  foreign  minister 
on  the  subject  of  the  Alien  Bill.    What  could  he  do  more  than  make  this  unequivo- 
cal declaration  f  He  never  had  yielded,  and  he  never  would  yield  to  sudi  considera- 
tions as  had  been  suggested  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  he  repeated,  that  he 
had  never  had  any  communication  on  the  subject  of  this  bill  with  any  foreign  power 
whatever.    He  asked  for  the  bill  solely  because  he  thought  that  the  interests  of  the 
country  demanded  it    Why,  when  it  was  the  acknowledged  policy  of  this  country 
to  be  at  peace,  should  we  suflfer  foreigners  to  disturb  that  peace  by  makine  England 
the  theatre  of  their  machinations  ?    The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  if  it 
were  found  that  machinations  were  carried  on  by  foreigners  in  this  country,  so  as  to 
endanger  the  public  tranquillity,  parliament  might  be  applied  to,  but  surely  it  was 
better  that  his  Migesty's  government  should  retain  a  power  which  had  not  been 
abused,  than  that  such  an  expedient  should  be  resorted  to.    The  subject  of  the  Alien 
Act  had  been  so  fuUy  and  repeatedly  discussed,  that  it  was  impossible  to  devise  any 
new  argument  in  support  of  it.    He  was  satisfied  that,  if  this  Act  were  repealed  at 
the  priseot  moment,  they  would  soon  be  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  much 
harsher  measures.    He  considered  the  continuance  of  this  Act,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, an  advantage  to  Aliens  themselves.    The  hon.  member  for  South wark 
(Sir  R.  Wilson)  had  assigned  a  singular  reason  for  his  opposition  to  the  measure : 
he  had  declared  his  intention  to  oppose  it,  because  it  was  rendered  more  palatable, 
because  the  power  was  rendered  less  liable  to  abuse;  or  rather  because  all  possibility 
of  abusine  it  was  taken  away.     He  had  argued,  that  Aliens  who  had  resided  seven 
years  in  rae  countrv,  were  as  likely  as  any  others  to  plot  against  their  government, 
and  yet  no  precautions  were  taken  against  them.    This  miffht  or  might  not  be  con- 
sistent with  sound  policy,  but  he  would  ask  whether  it  did  not  conclusively  prove, 
that  foreign  governments  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  measure,  and  tlutt  his  mijesty's 
ministers  had  not  acted  on  foreign  suggestions?    They  had  acted  only  with  a  view 
to  English  interests;  they  were  ready  to  permit  foreigners  to  take  refuge  in  this 
country  as  an  asvlum,  but  not  to  allow  them  to  desecrate  that  asylum  by  converting 
it  into  a  scene  of  intrigue  and  machination.     On  these  grounds  he  sinco^y  hoped 
that  parliament  would  consent  to  continue  to  his  migesty*s  government,  for  two  years, 
the  powers  which  the  Alien  Act  conferred. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  172  against  92;  migonty,  80 ;  and 
the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 


BUILDING  OF  NEW  CHURCHES. 

Apbil  9,  1824. 

In  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  Building  of  Churches  Acts,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  moved,  ^'  That  his  migestv  be  authorized  to  direct  Exchequer 
bills  to  an  amount  not  exceedinff  £500,000,  to  be  issued  to  the  commissioners  for 
buildinff  and  promoting  the  buuding  of  additional  churches  and  chapels,  to  be  by 
them  advanced  under  the  regulations  and  restrictions  of  any  Acts  passed  or  to  be 
passed  for  that  purpose.** 

Mr.  Hobhouse  having  spoken  at  great  length  in  opposition  to  the  motion, — 
Ma.  SscarriOiT  Febl  immediately  rose,  and  observed  that  he  felt  himself  bound 
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to  ackilowledgei  that  nothing  oonld  be  more  finr  than  the  principle  on  whieh  the 
hon.  member  for  Wettmingter  retted  his  propositioa,  and  nothing  more  liberal  and 
more  becoming  the  di^ty  of  the  subject  than  the  mode  in  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
man had  conducted  hu  argument.    'Die  hon.  member  admitted,  and  very  properly, 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  national  rddgion  was,  and  ought  to  be,  the  paramount 
object  of  the  legislature.    All  the  hon.  gentleman  required  was,  ample  int>of  of  the 
necessity  of  making  the  exertion  now  prcq[KMed.    The  hon.  gentleman  admitted,  that 
if  the  church  estamishment  stood  in  need  of  support,  he  would  be  one  of  the  fore- 
most in  affording  it.    But  the  hon.  gentleman  bjBMi  endeayoured  to  reduce  the  force 
and  weaken  the  validity  of  the  arguments  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  and  it  would 
now  be  his  duty  to  show  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  not  been  successful  in  that 
attempt.    The  first  position  assumed  by  the  hon.  oentleman  was,  that  there  was  no 
immediate  want  of  religious  instruction ;  and  that  it  was  clear  there  was  not,  other- 
wise there  would  have  been  a  call  for  it  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Elnffland. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  he  would  obsorve,  that  even  if  the  people  were  indimrent 
on  the  subject,  that  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  sm^plied  with  the  means  of 
obtaining  religious  instruction.  But  that  was  not  the  fact.  Ireviously  to  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1817,  applications  were  made  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  calling 
for  assbtance.     In  that  year,  parliament  appointed  a  commission  to  superintend  the 
application  of  a  million  voted  for  the  erection  of  new  cburclies,  and  since  that  period 
ail  calls  which  would  otherwise  have  been  made  on  parliament,  had  been  made  on  that 
eommission.   Let  not  the  hon.  gentleman  suppose  that  if  that  commission  had  not  been 
appointed,  calls  for  aid  would  not  have  been  made  on  the  House.    The  hon.  gentleman 
had  founded  a  great  part  of  his  argument  on  the  state  of  the  churches,  and  dii^ls  of 
ease,  in  the  city  of  Westminster.    It  did  not  appear  to  him,  however,  that  any  con- 
clusive infer^ice  could  be  drawn  from  the  hon.  gentleman's  statements  on  that  sub- 
ject. The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  he  had  never  heard  a  complaint  in  Westminster 
of  a  want  of  accommodation,  and  that  there  was  abundant  room  in  the  churches  and 
chapels  of  ease.    He  would  ask  the  hon.  ffentleman  whether  the  latter  were  chapels 
of  free  admission  ?    The  olject  of  his  right  hon.  friend*s  present  proposition  was,  to 
provide  free  admission  into  places  of  public  worship  for  the  poor.    If  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  visited  only  chapeb  which  were  attended  by  the  rich,  whose  pews  were 
frequently  left  empty  by  them,  surely  he  would  not  thence  argue  that  there  was  ac- 
commodation for  the  poor?  The  ol:|ject  of  the  present  grant,  he  repeated,  was  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  free  religious  instruction  and  worship  for  the  poor.    The  hon. 
ffentleman  had  also  mistaken  the  nature  of  the  returns  on  which  his  right  hon.  friend 
had  uvued.    They  referred  only  to  parishes  in  which  the  population  exceeded  4,000 
indivichials,  and  in  which  there  was  a  deficiency  of  church  aeccMnmodation.    In  the 
parishes  of  Westminster,  in  which  a  call  for  accommodation  had  not  been  made, 
the  commissioners  under  the  act  of  1817  had  expended  little  or  none  of  the  money 
intrusted  to  their  management.    Let  the  House  look  at  St  Maigaret's  parish.  The 
deficiency  in  that  parisn  was  stated  at  20,887  individuals;  yet  the  commissioners 
had  not  expended  a  single  shilllnff  in  it    Not  being  able  to  supply  all  the  deficient 
parishes,  they  had  supplied  only  those  the  cases  of  which  were  the  most  urgent.   In 
all  the  parishes  of  the  city  of  Westminster  the  commissioners  had  not  provided  ac- 
commodation for  more  than  5,000  persons.    He  was  sure  the  hon.  member  would 
not  aigue  that  it  was  impossible  accommodation  could  be  needed  in  Manchester,  in 
Krmingham,  in  Walsall,  because  no  demand  had  been  made  for  it  in  Westminster. 
And,  was  it  an  argnment  against  doing  all  the  ffood  we  could,  that  it  was  impracti- 
cable to  do  all  the  good  we  wished?  Was  it  nothing  for  parliament  to  show  a  dispo- 
sition on  the  sul^ect?    Would  it  be  no  advantage  that  even  one  member  of  every 
family  should  have  the  means  of  attending  divme  worship  ?    If  the  hon.  member 
would  inquire,  he  would  find  that  the  attendance  on  divine  worship  of  even  a  single 
member  of  a  family  was  highly  desirable.    It  freauently  happened,  that  the  profii- 
gate  and  vicious  habits  of  those  members  of  a  family  who  did  not  attend  divine  wor- 
ship, were  corrected  by  the  moral  and  religious  habits  of  a  member  who  did  attend ; 
and  that  the  virtuous  member  of  a  family  frequently  succeeded  in  converting  the 
criminal  part  of  it    Even  where  a  child  of  the  tenderest  years  had  been  brought  up 
m<nally,  it  often  happened  that  it  shamed  its  parents  from  a  vicious  course  of  life, 
and  iMKMune  the  instrument  of  reclaiming  them.    He  could  not  concede,  therefore, 
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that  the  benefit  of  the  vote  should  be  limited  to  those  to  whom  it  would  give  the 
means  of  obtaining  reUgious  instruction.  He  would  draw  the  hon.  member  s  atten- 
tion to  a  document,  which,  however,  was  not  on  the  table  of  the  House,  to  show  that 
it  was  not  likely  the  proposed  vote  would  be  so  useless  as  the  hon.  gentleman  seemed 
to  suppose.  Supposing  a  parish  contained  6,000  persons,  and  that  1,000  at  present 
attended  divine  service,  it  W  no  means  followed,  that  the  remaining  5,000  were  in 
want  of  accommodation.  From  that  number  must  be  deducted  the  sick,  the  aged, 
and  those  of  tender  years.  He  vras  not  sure  that,  in  every  case,  the  whole  number 
of  the  dissenters  ought  also  to  be  deducted.  God  forbid  that  in  a  free  country  like 
England  any  man  should  be  prevented  from  adopting  the  system  of  religion  which 
he  preferred.  But,  where  diMenters  were  dissenters  only  because  there  was  a  defi- 
ciency of  accommodation  in  the  churches  of  the  establishment,  that  was  another 
question.  Such  persons,  if  acconunodation  were  afibrded  them,  would  doubtless  at- 
tend the  service  of  the  established  church ;  and  thus  the  desirable  object  of  diminish- 
ing the  amount  of  schism  in  the  country  would  be  gained.  He  could  not,  therefore, 
in  his  calculation,  exclude  those  who  were  dissenters,  not  frt>m  conscientious  motives, 
but  for  the  sound  reason  that  any  mode  of  divine  worship  was  preferable  to  none.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  he  would  calculate  the  probable  numb^  of  attendants  on  the 
service  of  the  church,  provided  there  were  accommodation  for  them,  would  be  about 
a  fourth  of  the  population.  That  was,  supposing  there  were  ten  thousand  inhabitants 
in  a  town,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  say,  that  if  means  were  afibrded  for  their  at- 
tendance in  the  church  of  England  service,  2,500  would  so  attend.  If  that  were  a  just 
calculation,  there  vras  certainly  reason  to  hope  that  the  good  to  be  done  by  voting  the 
sum  of  £500,000  on  the  present  occasion  would  not  be  so  remote  as  the  hon.  gentie- 
man  supposed.  Let  the  hon.  gentleman  examine  the  state  of  some  of  the  large  tovms. 
The  population  of  Manchester,  for  instance,  was  estimated  at  187,000  souls.  A 
fourth  would  be  46,750.  There  was  at  present  church  accommodation  for  22,468 ; 
so  that  there  only  remained  24,282  to  be  provided  with  accommodation.  The 
population  of  Birmingham  was  estimated  at  somewhat  more  than  100,000  souls. 
A  fourth  would  rather  exceed  £25,000.  There  was  at  present  church  accommoda- 
tion for  16,000;  so  that  there  remained  scarcely  10,000  to  be  provided  with  accom- 
modation. Now,  could  any  one  doubt,  that  vrith  the  means  allowed,  a  great  portion 
of  those  10,000  might  be  accommodated  ?  The  population  of  Leeds  was  estimated  at 
84,000.  A  fourth  was  about  20,000.  There  was  at  present  church  accommodation 
for  10,000;  so  that  there  remained  about  10,000  to  be  provided  with  accommoda- 
tion. Nothing  could  be  more  fallacious  than  the  hon.  gentieman*s  argument,  that 
if  the  House  were  not  prepared  to  vote  twenty  millions  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
church  accommodation  for  the  three  millions  and  odd  whoneedra  it,  they  should  not 
vote  the  £500,000  now  required  of  them.  Let  them  do  as  much  good  as  they  could ; 
and  he  trusted  they  would  with  that  sum  of  £500,000  sow  seM,  which  would  be 
productive  of  an  abundant  and  valuable  harvest. — But,  the  hon.  gentieman  had 
asked,  **  why  the  services  at  the  present  churches  were  not  doubled  ?'*  He  admitted, 
that  they  ought  to  be.  It  was  a  mode  of  advantageous  co-operation  with  the  grant 
proposed.  But,  the  fact  was,  that,  in  many  churches,  tiie  services  were  already 
doubled  and  trebled.  Nay,  in  some,  there  were  as  many  as  five  services  in  a  day. — 
With  respect  to  the  choice  of  a  clergyman,  the  hon.  member  for  Westminster  knew, 
that  where  the  consent  of  the  bishop  and  the  patron  was  procured,  there  vras  no 
difficulty  upon  that  head.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  referred  to  the  state  of  the 
churches  in  Westminster;  but  what  was  the  state  of  the  churches  in  other  places  f 
In  the  manufacturing  districts ;  in  Halifax,  in  Walsall,  and  Frome  ?  In  Frome, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  was  12,400;  there  were  accommodations  in  the  church 
for  only  950.  In  Walsall  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  12,000 ;  the  accommoda- 
tions were  only  for  700.  In  Halifax  the  population  amounted  to  92,850,  and  out  of 
that  number  85,480  had  no  means  of  attending  religious  worship.  Having  made 
that  statement  to  the  House,  he  would  ask,  was  it  right  that  such  a  state  of  things 
should  go  on  ?  Was  it  not  right  that  the  legislature  should  provide  for  the  religious 
accommodation  and  comfort  of  those  who,  tnough  poor,  were  yet,  he  might  say,  the 
sinevrs  and  strength  of  the  country  ?  There  could  be  no  rational  objection  to  iaving 
out  half  a  million  of  money  on  this  object.  As  to  the  million  already  granted,  there 
was  no  pretence  of  there  being  anything  vrrong  in  the  application  of  it.    Of  the 
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churches  the  ezpenses  of  wfaldi  were  TOted  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  onlj  eleven 
were  huilt  in  all;  hut  out  of  the  one  million  voted  hy  the  present  parliament  there 
had  heen  nearly  a  hundred  churches  huilt.  The  £500,000,  if  granted,  would  enable 
them  to  huild  fifty  more.  This  would  excite  the  liberality  of  mdividuals;  and  if  to- 
gether they  could  succeed  in  providing  the  means  of  religious  worship  for  one  mem- 
ber only  out  of  eveiy  family  in  80,000  families,  they  would  efibct  a  g^reater  good  than 
they  could  achieve  by  any  other  application  of  the  same  sum  of  money. 
On  a  division,  the  motion  was  agreed  to  by  148  against  59;  minority,  89. 


miSH  TITHE  COMPOSITION  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

Mat  3,  1824. 

In  the  debate  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill, — 
Mr.  Sbcbstart  Pbel  said,  he  thought  that  the  speeches  of  the  right  hon.  baronet 
(Sir  J.  Newport),  and  of  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Spring  Rice),  would 
have  been  much  more  appropriate  if  addressed  to  the  committee.  Almost  all  the 
arguments  advanced  applied  to  the  bill  of  last  session,  and  were  therefore  in  &vour 
of  the  present  bill,  which  proposed  an  amendment.  But,  let  the  House  examine  a 
little  in  detail  the  speech  of  ius  hon.  friend  who  spoke  last.  His  hon.  friend  had 
said,  with  respect  to  the  composition,  that  many  of  the  parties  had  been  enthipped 
into  their  agreements ;  but  his  hon.  friend  must  adnut,  that  the  number  of  appeals 
to  the  Lord-lieutenant  and  council  was  the  most  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  fact.  Now,  there  had  been  ninety  instances  of  composition,  and  out  of  these 
there  had  been  but  five  appeals.  Was  it  not  clear,  then,  that  five  per  cent,  was  the 
extent  of  dissatisfaction.  If  the  House  were  to  examine  the  bill  now  before  them, 
they  would  find  that  a  very  small  part  of  it  indeed  was  open  to  olnections.  By  vot- 
ing for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  no  member  would  be  pledged  to  support  all 
the  enactments  it  contain^,  nor  would  he  be  precluded  from  adopting  any  amend- 
ments that  might  be  proposed.  The  arguments  which  had  been  advanced  clearly 
proved  the  great  importance  of  the  subiect;  but  he  diflbred  altogether  from  his  hon. 
friend,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  responsibility  attaching  to  an  individual  who  introduced 
a  proposition.  Every  one  was  at  liberty  to  propose  a  measure;  but,  if  sound  and  se* 
rious  objections  were  made  against  it,  and  he  still  persevered,  then  began  the  respon- 
sibility. By  the  forms  of  the  House,  several  opportunities  were  afforded  of  proposing 
amendments.  Then,  why  should  there  be  a  responsibility,  if  a  man  yield  to  a  more 
matured  conviction?  His  hon.  friend  had  said,  that  his  right  hon.  friend  could  never 
escape  from  the  responsibility  of  baring  introduced  the  c&use  relative  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  papers  and  documents;  but,  he  could  assure  the  House  that  when  his  right 
hon.  fnend  had  come  dovm  to  the  House,  it  had  been  his  intention  to  propose  the 
repeal  of  it  upon  examining  the  objections  to  which  it  was  exposed.  He,  therefore, 
hoped  ^e  House  would  pursue  the  ordinary  course,  and  not  resort  to  the  extraordi- 
nary proceeding  of  rejecting  a  bill  which  bad  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  a 
former  measure,  before  they  had  had  an  opportunity  of  understanding  the  amend- 
ments that  were  to  be  proposed. 
The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 


COMMITMENTS  AND  CONVICTIONS. 

Mat  27,  1824. 

Mr.  Hum^,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved,  *^  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  a 
return  of  the  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences,  who  were  committed 
to  the  different  gaols  in  Eiigluid  and  Wales  during  the  year  1822  or  1823 ;  distin- 
guishing those  Dy  summary  commitments,  and  those  ror  trial  at  the  assizes  and 
sessions  held  for  the  severed  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  liberties  therein ;  showing 
the  name  of  the  magistrate  or  magistrates  who  signed  the  warrants  of  committal, 
and  dbtinguishing  the  number  of  persons  so  committed  by  summary  commitments 
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by  him  or  them,  and  the  lOBiber  committed  for  trial,  who  were  convicted,  acquitted, 
or  affainst  whom  no  bilb  were  found,  or  who  were  not  prosecuted." 

Ma.  SicasTAaY  Pbbl  said,  that  he  had  en>ected  to  hear  from  the  hon.  member 
a  less  objectionable  motion  than  that  with  which  he  had  concluded,  and  the  returns 
to  which  would  not,  in  point  of  fact^  aasist  him  in  his  ulterior  object  The  boo. 
member  had  said,  that  wnen  these  returns,  with  the  names  of  the  committing  ma- 
gistrates, were  made,  some  individuals  would  be  found  who  were  unnecessarily  rigor- 
ous in  their  commitments,  and  who  were  designated  in  their  counties  as  "  committing 
magistrates."  He  protested  that  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a  distinct  chiss  of 
persons;  but  what  he  principallv  rose  to  show  was,  that  the  returns  called  for 
would  not  raise  the  inference  which  the  hon.  member  supposed,  and  would  there- 
fore be  useless  for  his  genenl  argument  For  instance,  there  were  several  prisons 
in  England,  in  which  commitments  in  execution  only  were  taken ;  and  the  hon. 
member  must  not  confound  such  commitments  in  due  execution  of  le^  process  with 
the  summary  commitments  in  the  ordiaaiy  administmtion  of  magisterial  duty.  Then, 
again,  the  disproportion  of  commitments  between  one  magistrate  and  another  would 
not  raise  the  inference  of  undue  rigour  in  the  committing  magistrate.  For  instance, 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  whilst  Hiembers  were  attending  tUmr  duty  in  parlisment, 
there  must  be  other  magistrates  ia  the  counties  whose  returns  in  the  dischaive  of 
their  duty  must  necessarily  be  laiger  than  thoae  not  so  actively  engaged,  irom  local 
removals,  without  there  being  the  ^sphtest  ground  for  supposing  firom  the  distinc- 
tion, the  undue  exercise  of  power.  Wnen  the  hon.  gentlemiaa  first  brought  this  sub- 
ject forward,  he  had  said,  thai  there  was  an  immense  disproportion  between  the 
commitments  by  police  magfistrates  and  by  magistrates  of  the  city  of  London.  He 
(Mr.  P.)  had  then  thought,  that  ^nrimd  facie  case  had  been  made  out  against  the 
stipendiary  magistrates,  and  that  tney  were  the  more  respensible  because  they  re- 
ceived salaries,  although  he  was  satisfied  tiiat  they  were  men  of  the  highest  honour 
and  respectability,  and  that  their  conduct  would  bear  the  atriotest  examination. 
Those  magistrates  who  were  unpaid,  and  acted  mer^  fi^om  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  love 
of  utility,  were  of  course  in  a  different  situation.  As  mr  as  the  hon.  gentieman  wished 
to  correct  the  return  already  made,  be  (Mr.  P.)  was  ready  to con^e  what  was  re- 
quired. There  was  no  indisposition  in  the  home  department  to  give  all  useful  infor- 
mation: but,  under  no  circumstuiees  could  he  consent  to  include  the  names  of  indi- 
vidual magistrates.  He  asserted  distinetiy  that  it  was  a  criminatory  motion.  It  was 
criminatory,  because  it  went  to  show  that  magistrates  had  acted  on  yi^;ue  and  in- 
sufficient grounds.  The  hon.  member  had  imked  of  **'  committing  magistrates.'* 
He  (Mr.  P.)  had  never  heard  of  any  individuals  deserving  such  an  offensive  distinc- 
tion. Was  it  fair  to  brand  a  gentieman  as  a  *^  committing  magistrate,''  because  he 
devoted  more  of  his  time  to  the  service  of  his  country,  and  had  a  larger  number  of 
criminab  brought  before  him  ?  Besides,  if  the  returns  were  made  as  deured,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  draw  any  fair  inforence  from  the  intelligenoe  supplied.  The  hon. 
ffentieman,  on  the  former  occasion,  had  introduced  the  names  of  three  magistrates, 
Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Dver,  and  Mr.  Swabey,  and  in  consequence  he  (Mr.  P.)  had  sent 
for  Mr.  Dyer,  and  bad  asked  him  to  furnish  some  cases  in  which  he  had  comnutted, 
and  the  gmod  jury  had  afterwards  thrown  out  the  bilL  In  the  first  i^aoe^  Mr.  Dyer 
proved  that  the  disproportion  in  his  case  was  not  greater  than  in  others,  and  be 
pointed  out  fifteen  or  sixteen  cases  in  which  grand  juries  had  ignored  bills,  but  in 
which  Mr.  Dyer  would  have  grossly  misconducted  himself  if  he  had  not  committed 
the  party  charged,  Sometimes  the  matter  had  been  compromised :  perhaps  the 
principal  witness  was  a  near  relation,  and,  not  wishing  to  dismce  the  mmily,  upon 
reflection  did  not  choose  to  persevere  in  the  prosecution :  sudden  wrong  had  made 
hira  bring  the  offender  before  a  magistrate,  but  in  his  cooler  moments  perhaps  he 
bad  repented.  In  one  case,  though  the  charge  had  been  clearly  made  out  before 
the  magistrate,  the  prosecutrix  went  befbre  the  grand  jury  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
and  ther,  of  course,  threw  out  the  bill.  In  another  case  of  a  criminal 'assault  upon 
a  girl  of  ten  years  old,  the  gnnd  jury  obtained  information  which  did  not  come  oe- 
fore  Mr.  Dyer,  showing  that  she  was  not  worthy  of  credit ;  and  on  this  account  the 
man  accused  was  never  put  upon  his  trial.  In  some  instances,  parties,  though  duly 
bound  in  recognisances  to  prosecute,  did  not  appear;  and  as  they  were  poor,  their 
sureties  were  of  no  value,  and  could  net  be.  estreated.    In  other  cases,  misunder- 
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standings  occurred  as  to  the  time  when  wiinesses  irere  to  appear,  and  in  others,  the 
prosecution  was  dropped  from  carelessness,  indifference,  or  idleneK.  While  these 
ciremnstanees  Tindicated  the  grand  jury  firom  any  charge  of  neglect,  they,  at  the 
same  time,  showed  that  there  was  no  gpxmnd  for  inculpamig  the  eommittinff  magis- 
trate. Unless,  therefore,  the  return  could  be  accompanied  with  a  detail  of  all  that 
appeared  at  the  police-office,  it  would  be  of  no  use,  as  it  could  lead  to  no  just  con- 
clusion. For  these  reasons,  he  should  negatiTe  the  motion. 
On  a  difision,  the  motion  was  negatiired  by  71  against  84. 


IMPRISONMENT  OF  RICHARD  CARLILE. 

JuNB  11,  1824. 

Mr.  Hume  presented  a  petition  from  Richard  Carlile,  iMtpreaent  confined  in  Dor- 
chester gaol  for  the  publication  of  bla^hemoas  works.  The  petitioner  complained 
that  he  had  been  prevented  from  paying  the  fine  whidi  he  had  been  sentenced  to 
pay.  In  consequence  of  the  non-payment  of  the  fine,  he  bad  been  detained  in  pri- 
son after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  imprisonment  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced. 
He  was  now  a  Crown  debtor ;  but,  notwithstanding,  the  usual  indulgences  granted 
to  Crown  prisoners  had  not  been  extended  to  him. 

Ma.  SscRBTAaT  Pbbl  said,  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  petitioner  was  not  entitled 
to  be  treated  as  a  Crown  debtor,  but  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  gaol 
which  applied  to  his  original  imprisonment.  The  petitioner  had,  from  time  to  time, 
made  complaints  to  him  of  the  ill-treatment  which  he  received  in  the  gaoL  He  had 
instituted  inquiries  on  the  subject ;  and  he  felt  it  due  to  the  magistrates  of  Dorset 
to  state,  that,  under  the  greatest  provocation  which  it  was  possible  for  them  to  re- 
ceive, he  could  not  conceive  that  any  persons  could  have  acted  with  more  forbear- 
ance. The  petitioner  complained  of  the  restrictions  to  which  he  was  subjected;  but 
when  the  House  heard  that  his  object  was  to  corrupt  all  his  fellow  prisoners,  they 
would  easily  imagine  that  the  mi^^istrates  were  compelled  to  take  precautions  to  prevent 
tiie  contamination.  Personal  restrictions  likewise  became  necessary,  in  consequence 
of  the  menaces  which  the  petitioner  had  made  use  of.  Carlile  had  posted  in  the  gaol 
a  reg^ar  written  notice,  that  after  a  certain  day  he  would  consider  his  imprisonment 
illeg^,  and  would  feel  himself  justified  in  killing  the  first  keeper  he  might  see.  Car- 
lile had  sent  a  similar  notice  to  him.  Out  of  regard  to  the  lives  of  those  persons 
whose  duty  it  was  to  ensure  Carlile*s  safe  custody,  and  fh>m  regard  to  Cariile^s  own 
safety,  he  (Mr.  P.)  had  declared,  that  he  thought  the  magistrates  were  right  in  tak- 
ing measures  to  prevent  him  from  committing  the  crime  which  he  meditated.  He 
was  satisfied  that  no  person,  under  the  circumstances  which  applied  to  Carlile^s  case, 
could  have  been  treated  with  more  indulgence  than  he  had  bneen.  He  would  take 
that  opportunity  of  stating,  that  Manr  Anne  Carlile,  the  sister  of  the  petitioner,  had 
received  a  free  pardon,  and  was  discharged  from  gaol. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


REVERSAL  OF  ATTAINDERS. 
JoNB  14,  1824. 

Ma.  SacaBTAaT  Pcbl  said,  that  it  became  necessary  for  him,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  du^,  to  move  the  first  reading  of  five  bills  for  tlie  Reversal  of  Attainders,  for 
which  bills  his  Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  signify  his  assent  The  first 
bill  was  for  reversing  the  attainder  of  Lord  Staflbrd,  and  with  respect  to  that  bill  be 
wished  it  to  be  understood  as  the  reparation  of  an  act  of  iijustice.  The  restoration 
of  ^  other  tities  stood  upon  a  diffinrent  footing,  for  they  were  all  acts  of  grace  and 
&vour.  In  addition  to  Lord  Stafford's  bill,  he  had  to  propose  the  usual  course  of 
reading  the  bills  for  reversing  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  Visoounts  Ken- 
mure  and  Strathallan,  and  Biut}a  Nairn. 
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After  some  observations  from  Mr.  Abercromby,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  Captain 
Brace,  and  Lord  Binning, — 

Mb.  SBCEBTA.RT  PsBL  further  sud,  it  was  satisfoctorj  to  receive  from  all  parts  of 
the  House  the  admission,  that  the  selection  was  made  without  the  remotest  influ- 
ence of  party  ieelings.  There  remained  but  two  modes  of  proceeding ;  either  an  in- 
discriminate reversal  of  all  the  attainders,  or  a  selection.  To  the  first  mode  there 
were  found  objections,  almost  insurmountable.  Indeed,  some  of  those,  lineally 
descended)  did  not,  on  considerations  of  property,  wish  for  the  extension  of  the 
bounty  to  them.  In  making  a  choice,  government  found  the  necessity  of  selecting 
those  respecting  whom  no  doubt  existM  regarding  the  original  patent,  as  well  as 
those  who  were  desirous  of  preferring  their  claims.  As  the  restoration  of  blood 
was,  in  the  lang^uage  of  the  law,  a  matter  of  grace  and  favour,  he  should  not  enter 
into  anv  further  explanation  on  the  subject,  except  to  ob9erve,  that  no  duty  could  be 
more  pleasant  than  that  which  had  thus  devolv^  upon  him.  As  accidentally,  the 
bill  for  the  reversal  of  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  was  the  last  brought  in,  he 
bagged  just  to  remark,  that  that  earldom  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the 
kingdom;  and,  according  to  Lord  Hailes,  exbted  before  any  records  of  parlia- 
ment. 

The  bills  were  respectively  read  a  first  time. 


IRISH  INSURRECTION  BILL. 

JuHB  14,  1824. 

In  the  debate  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Insurrection  Bill, — 
Mr.  Secebtaet  Peel  said,  he  concurred  with  the  opponents  of  the  bill  in  admit- 
ting it  to  be  unconstitutional  and  severe,  and  regretted  its  necessity;  but  as  to  its 
efficacy,  he  altogether  differed  from  them.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  not  only  was 
the  measure  unconstitutional,  but  also  inefficacious,  then  indeed  the  objections  to  it 
would  be  unanswerable ;  but  he  maintained,  that  everything  which  had  yet  tran- 
spired on  the  subject,  had  proved  its  efficacy.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
members  of  the  committee— men  differing  widely  in  their  general  political  views — 
that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  parliament  to  separate  without  giving  to  the  executive 
government  in  Ireland  the  powers  conferred  by  this  Act  .  It  was  the  unanimous  opi- 
nion of  the  committee,  that,  as  a  measure  of  prevention,  it  had  already  been  success- 
ful, and  was  likely  to  succeed  better  than  any  other,  in  preventing  such  lawless  out- 
rages as  had  afflicted  several  parts  of  Ireland  last  year.  He  asked  for  the  bill  onlv  as 
a  temporary  measure,  until  the  end  of  the  next  session,  by  which  time  he  hoped  ell 
further  cause  for  it  would  be  removed.  It  had  been  objected  to  it,  that  Ireland  was 
now  tranquil,  and  did  not  call  for  it.  It  was  asserted,  that  it  had,  and  would  con- 
tinue  to  have,  the  effect  of  producing  general  discontent  with  the  laws.  These,  at 
least,  were  not  consistent  objections,  for  if  it  had  produced  such  discontent  with  the 
laws,  that  they  were  no  longer  respected,  that  would  be. one  reason  why  it  should 
be  continued  for  a  time  longer.  It  was  idle  to  say,  that  this  measure  was  called 
for  by  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  to  enable  them  to  oppress  their  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects.  A  greater  libel  on  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  could  not  be  uttered. 
No ;  it  was  called  for  to  protect  all  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  without  reference  to 
any  sect  or  class,  from  such  outrages.  It  was  for  the  protection  of  the  poor  pea- 
sant, as  well  as  of  his  rich  landlord.  They  had  already  heard  of  the  houses  of  land- 
lords being  barricadoed  during  the  night,  and  frequently  during  the  day,  so  com- 
pletely as  to  give  to  the  interior  the  appearance  of  night.  A  very  natural  feeling 
of  pity  was  expressed  for  the  situation  of  tho<te  who  had  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
such  means  of  protection ;  but,  there  was  another  class  of  persons  who  were  equally 
entitled  to  pity,  and  to  protection — he  meant  those  industrious  peasants  whose 
thatched  cottage  afforded  no  such  means  of  defence.  From  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Bennett  it  appeared,  that  the  houses  of  almost  all  the  peasantry  were  thatched,  and 
of  course  easQy  destroyed  by  fire,  and  that  very  many  peaceably  disposed  peasants 
were  oblig^  to  join  in  nightly  depredation  on  others,  to  protect  their  own  houses 
and  families  from  being  destroyed ;  which  would  be  the  case  if  they  refused.    Why 
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should  such  persons  be  left  without  the  protecdon  afforded  by  this  Act  ?  It  ap- 
peared that,  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  there  were  not  lees  than  fourteen  mur- 
ders committed  in  one  barony  in  two  years,  and  yet  in  not  a  single  instance  had 
the  perpetrators  been  discovered.  The  Insurrection  Act  was  certduly  a  bad  thing, 
but  murders  and  burnings  were  a  great  deal  worse.  He  for  one  should  be  willing 
rather  to  live  imder  such  a  law,  than  be  nightly  exposed  to  the  fear  of  having  his 
house  burnt,  and  his  wife  and  family  driven  out  to  be  shot.  He  bagged  the  m>use 
to  recollect  the  case  of  Mr.  Shee,  where  a  whole  family,  consisting  of  sixteen  per- 
sons, were  all  destroyed  by  such  a  nightly  attack.  If  the  Act  prevented  a  single 
crime  like  this — ^kept  a  single  family  from  such  a  fate — it  was  a  benefit.  The  evi- 
dence showed  that  combinations  had  been  broken  up.  The  House  must  at  the  same 
time  recollect,  that  the  measure  was  not  to  be  the  permanent  law  of  the  country. 
But  would  any  person  trust  during  the  next  winter  to  the  -'^dove-like  **  simplicity  to 
which  the  hon.  member  had  alluded,  for  the  security  oi  Ireland;  or  could  it  be 
thought  that  the  country  would  be  tranquil  without  this  measure?  The  seeds  of 
discontent  had  been  sown,  aocording  to  the  hon.  member,  who  had  beg^n  with 
Strongbow,  for  centuries.  Could  one  session  of  inquiry,  then,  be  expected  to  root 
them  up?  He  did  not  suppose  the  magistrates  were  all  pure;  that  no  instance  of 
corruption  could  be  found;  that  government  had  always  been  perfect;  but,  whatever 
might  formeriy  have  been  the  case,  he  was  sure  that  unce  his  present  majesty's  ac- 
cession, attention  had  been  paid  to  improving  the  magistracy,  and  that  measures  of 
severity  had  been  relaxed.  Ireland  had  been  relieved  from  taxation,  and  her  other 
wants  nad  been  attended  to.  He  wished,  as  much  as  any  gentleman,  that  religious 
animosities  were  abolished;  he  only  differed  with  hon.  members  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  plans  which  they  recommended  for  this  purpose. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  was  ag^reed  to  by  112  against 
23 ;  migority,  89. 


ABUSES  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 
JuHE  18,  1824. 

Mr.  Brougham  having  presented  a  petition  from  the  Speaker,  and  several  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Keys  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  respecting  certain  alleged 
abuses  in  that  Island, — 

Mr.  Sxcebtabt  Pjcrl  said,  he  felt  that  many  of  the  charges  were,  in  fact,  against 
himself,  and  not  against  the  Duke  of  Athol,  and  he  rose  with  a  confident  expectation 
that  he  should  be  able  to  satisfy  the  House  of  his  innocence.  One  accusation  was, 
that  the  House  of  Keys  had  been  deprived  of  their  right  of  forming  part  of  the  cri- 
minal jurisprudence  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  it  was  insinuated  that  he  (Mr.  Peel) 
had  so  excluded  them,  because  they  had  displeased  the  governor.  The  question  of 
their  right  to  sit  in  the  criminal  court,  and  thus  to  control  the  jury,  was  disputed  in 
1823 ;  and  he  had  required  to  be  furnished  with  all  the  papers  on  the  subject ;  the 
Duke  of  Athol  sent  them,  accompanied  hj  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Clarke,  tiie  attorney- 
general  of  the  island,  that  the  House  of  Keys  had  no  claim  to  sit  without  summons. 
The  point  was  referred  to  the  attorney  and  solicitor  ffeneral,  and  they  had  twice  con- 
firmed the  opinion  of  Mr.  Clarke.  On  the  30th  April  last,  he  had,  therefore,  written 
to  the  lieutenant-governor,  stating,  that  if  the  Keys  were  not  summoned,  the  secre* 
tanr  of  state  was  only  anxious  that  the  question  should  be  brought,  in  consequence, 
before  a  competent  tribunal — the  privy  council.  No  appeal  had  been  yet  made,  but 
a  petition,  on  the  contrary,  had  b^en  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Three 
pnsoners  had  been  convicted  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  one  of  them  capitally,  and  notice 
was  given  him  that  he  might  appeal.  The  prisoner  replied,  that  he  could  not  af- 
ford the  expense;  to  which  he  (Mr.  Peel^  had  answered,  that  as  a  great  public 
question  was  involved,  the  government  ousnt  to  bear  the  charge.  The  right  hon. 
gentieman  contended  further,  that  the  Duke  of  Athol  had  expended  far  more  than 
the  revenue  he  derived  from  it,  upon  the  internal  improvement  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  he  had  never  heard  of  any  accusation  against  his  grace^  of  having  abused  the 
powers  of  his  office  for  the  sake  of  doing  injustice.    He  could  not  deny  that  there 
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had,  been  uDfortunate  bickerings  and  disputes  between  the  Duke  of  Athol  and 
the  House  of  Keys,  and  his  (Mr.  Fs)  great  olject  throughout  bad  been  to  ac- 
commodate differences,  and  to  induce  the  parties  to  bunr  in  oblivion  past  animosities^ 
So  lately  as  the  5th  July  last,  the  House  of  Keiys  had  jfelt  much  exasperated  against 
the  Duke  of  Athul,  for  certain  language  used  by  the  latter ;  but  after  a  meeting  be- 
tween them,  a  resolution  for  reconciliation  had  been  agreed  upon.  Since  that  date 
there  had  been  no  real  ground  for  complaint ;  but  the  House  of  K^ys  had  taken  up  a 
most  mistaken  notion,  that  his  grace  had  been  instrumental  in  depriving  them  of  their 
supposed  right  to  sit  in  the  criminal  court  He  was  sorry  to  be  under  the  necessity 
of  stating  his  reasons  for  advising  the  Crown  to  suspend  Mr.  Vaughan  from  his 
office  of  judge.  A  Mr.  Fell  had  written  to  him,  mentioning  that  a  fonale  servant, 
whom  he  hiul  brought  from  Liverpool,  had  formed  a  criminal  connexion  with  the 
judge,  which  induced  the  latter  to  give  her  counsel  and  advice  in  a  suit  she  had 
commenced  against  her  master.  Mr.  Fell  also  accused  the  judge  of  other  mal-prac- 
tices,  in  reference  to  an  action  brought  for  defamation  against  Mr.  Fell  arising  out 
of  these  transactions.  After  various  inquiries  into  the  character  of  Mr.  F^l,  he 
(Mr.  Peel)  hod  referred  the  matter  to  the  attomey*general  of  the  island,  and  the 
fullest  investigation  having  taken  place,  it  was  found  that  the  proofs  of  misconduct 
against  the  judge  were  so  strong,  that  he  could  not  avoid  dismissing  him  from  his 
office.  It  was  true  that  the  counsel  for  inquiiy  was  held  at  the  house  of  the  gover- 
nor, but  that  was  not  out  of  the  usual  course.  Upon  his  honour  as  a  gentieman,  he 
5 Mr.  Peel)  declared,  that  in  removing  the  judge,  he  had  never  for  a  moment  oonsi- 
ered  whether  that  individual  was  or  was  not  offensive  to  the  Duke  of  AthoL  He 
justified  the  Duke*s  oonduct  in  other  particulars,  with  the  exception  of  some  litUe 
excess  in  the  language  which  he  had  used  in  one  or  two  of  the  instances  which  had 
been  given. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


ADDRESS  ON  THE  KING'S  SPEECH,  ON  THE  OPENING  OF  THE 

SESSION,  FEBRUARY  3,  1825. 

Fkbbuabt  4,  1825. 

On  the  bringing  up  of  the  report  on  tiie  Address  in  answer  to  the  King's  Speech 
by  Lord  F.  L.  Grower,  on  the  day  after  the  opening  of  the  Session,— 

Ms.  SBcmrrABT  Pbbl,  who  arose  fifth  in  the  debate,  immediatdy  after  Sir  J. 
Newport,  observed,  that  he  would  not  be  provoked  by  any  expressions  which  had 
fallen  from  the  right  bon.  baronet,  to  anticipate  the  regular  discussion  which  would 
soon  take  place  upon  the  topics  to  which  he  nad  adverted.  It  was,  as  the  right  hon. 
baronet  had  jusuv  observed,  most  true,  that  by  giving  an  assent  to  the  Address, 
no  member  was  pledged  to  support  the  specific  measures  with  rtspeot  to  Ireland, 
which  it  was  in  contemplation  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  House.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening,  nis  right  hon.  friend,  the  secretarv  for  Ireland,  would  give 
notice  of  the  steps  which  it  was  intended  to  pursue.  In  taking  that  course,  his 
Mijesty's  government  was  prepared,  upon  its  own  responsibility,  to  submit  certain 
measures  to  the  consideration  of  pariiament.  With  respect  to  tiie  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation, though,  on  a  future  day,  that  subject  would  come  before  the  House  more 
direotiv,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  considered  its  existence  not  consistent 
with  the  popular  privileffes  and  liberties  of  the  representative  body  of  the  kingdom. 
He  could  not  help  thinking,  that  such  must  also  be  the  conviction  of  many  persons 
who,  on  other  questions,  did  not  agree  with  him.  He  spoke  not  of  those  who  consi- 
dered the  existence  of  that  Association,  as  trenching  on  the  supr^nacy  of  the  Grown, 
and  the  prerogatives  ef  the  executive,  but  he  would  put  it  to  any  unprejudiced  man 
who  valvMd  the  popular  institutions  of  the  country,  whether  its  continuance  was  not 
incompatible  with  the  privileges  of  parliament,  and  the  due  administration  of  justice. 
Could  the  House  of  Commons  tolerate  a  body  which  assumed  to  itself  the  power  of 
levying  a  tax  on  a  portion  of  the  king's  subjects  P  Was  it  consistent  with  the  pure 
administration  of  justice,  that  an  unrecognised  assembly  should  presume  to  overawe 
the  judicial  administration  of  the  country  ?  As  he  before  stated,  he  was  unwilling 
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to  enter  at  large  upon  a  question  which  would  be  the  subject  of  future  discussion ; 
but  he  was  convinced,  that  when  flilly  and  impartially  considered,  no  man  who 
Talued  the  popular  institutions  of  the  country  could  give  his  support  to  an  Associa- 
tion, which,  though  perhaps  tolerated  by  an  evauon  of  the  law,  was  manifestly  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  the  Convention  Act.  He  could  not  believe  that  the  acts  of 
the  Association  received  the  deliberate  support  of  the  great  body  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  He  could  not  believe,  though  opposed  to  Uieir  claims,  that 
any  ffreat  and  respectable  class  of  the  community  could  subscribe  to  that  doctrine 
which  was  recorded  in  their  public  proceedings,  of  appealing  to  that  hatred  which, 
as  Catholics,  they  were  presumed  to  bear  to  another  portion  of  their  fellow  men. 
And  yet,  when  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, proposed  the  erasure  of  such  Ifmguage,  as  inconsistent  vnth  the  dictates  of  reli- 
gion and  the  spirit  of  Christian  chanty,  his  objection  had  been  unanimously  over- 
ruled. Again  he  would  repeat,  that  he  never  could  bring  himself  to  believe,  that 
any  large  portion  of  the  people  would  tolerate  such  a  sentiment  as  was  expressed  in 
the  address  which  had  emanated  from  the  Catholic  Association.  If,  however,  the 
Catholics  generally  participated  in  such  feelings  and  opinions,  then,  indeed,  how 
additionally  strong  became  the  reason  for  excluding  from  political  power  persons 
capable  of  holding  such  tenets !  No ;  he  could  not  believe  that  the  Catholic  com- 
munity would  adopt  such  principles ;  for  he  had  always  hitherto  heard  their  best 
advocates  entreat  that  the  errors  of  the  few  should  not  be  visited  upon  the  heads  of 
the  many.  It  was  not  a  little  strange  that,  whilst  several  gentlemen  called  upon 
the  government  to  permit  this  Association  to  remain,  they  were  loud  in  their  denun- 
ciation of  another  Association  in  this  country,  against  which  the  same  cause  of 
complaint  did  not  exist.  An  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  last 
night  alluded  to  some  supposed  difference  of  opinion  among  the  members  of  the  ca- 
binet upon  particular  subjects :  he  had  talked  of  those  who  were  always  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  opinions  for  the  preservation  of  their  places,  and  that  there  was  one 
who  would  pocxet  any  popular  opinion  of  the  day,  to  preserve  his  official  power. 
He  was  certainly  much  disinclined  to  speak  of  himself — 

Mr.  Brougham. — I  did  not  mean  you. 

Mb.  Picbl  said,  he  did  not  wish  to  separate  himself  from  his  colleague,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  to  whom  the  observations  he  aHuded  to  were  understood  to 
apply.  Of  that  eminent  individual  he  could  not  speak  in  terms  of  adequate  praise. 
He  believed  his  name  would  g^  down  to  posterity,  as  that  of  a  man  of  great  and 
exalted  merits,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  failing  imputed  by  some  men  to 
some  of  his  acts,  he  would  go  down  to  posterity  as  being  the  most  consistent  politi- 
cian who  had  ever  held  the  gpreat  seal.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  official  life  was  the 
best  answer  to  all  the  calumnies  which  had  been  heaped  upon  his  character.  With 
respect  to  his  own  opinions — and  for  them  he  only  meant  now  to  answer — he  could 
declare,  that  his  original  view  of  the  Catholic  question  had  been  strengthened  and 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  subsequent  events;  and  he  claimed  credit  for  the 
sincerity  of  his  opinion,  when  he  declared,  that  he  was  prepared  to  make  any  official 
sacrifice,  rather  than  abandon  his  principles.  The  right  hon.  baronet  had  said, 
that  he  (Mr.  P.)  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  were  the  persons  who  ought  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  estabUshment  of  the  Catholic  Association.  For  himself,  he 
could  assure  the  right  hon.  baronet,  that  the  imputed  responsibility  was  gproundless; 
for  he  had  never  opened  his  lips  upon  the  subject,  in  the  manner  in  wUch  he  was 
Supposed  to  have  done.  He  was  ready  to  dischai^  his  duty,  and  he  called  upon 
paruament  to  put  down  an  Association  calculated  to  engender  hatred,  strife,  and 
every  kind  of  bitterness.  If  it  should  be  the  decision  of  parliament  that  the  Asso* 
elation  ousht  to  be  put  down,  he  never  could  believe  that  the  Catholics  would  not 
acquiesce  m  the  decision.  The  hon  member  for  Westminster  had  stated  it  to  be  hia 
opinion,  that  if  the  legislature  should  make  a  law  declaring  the  Association  illegal, 
nothing  but  the  employment  of  military  force  could  obtain  obedience  to  it  He 
never  could  believe  that.  He  wu  quite  sure,  if  such  a  law  were  passed,  that  law 
would  be  readily  obeyed  by  the  Catholic  body. 

Later  in  the  evening,  in  reply  to  Lord  Nugent, — 

Mb.  Pecl  rose  to  explain.  He  disclaimed  having  stated  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  said  that  the  Constitutional 
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Asfociation  was  illegal.  The  learned  member  for  FBterborough  liad,  he  balieved^ 
doubted  its  legality.  The  noble  Lord  (Nugent)  misunderstood  the  sense  in  whieb 
he  meant  to  apply  the  word  ^^  iUegaL"  He  merely  meant  to  say,  that  thehon.  gen* 
tleman  opposite  had  contended,  that  the  Constitutional  Association  was  an  Associa* 
tion  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  that  all  the  olgections  which 
could  be  urged  against  any  society  confederating  to  institute  prosecutions,  applied 
with  still  greater  force  to  the  Catholic  Association.  That  was  the  whole  extent  of 
his  observations. 
The  Address  was  agreed  to. 


UNLAWFUL  SOCIETIES  IN  IRELAND. 
FiajRUARY  10,  1825. 

In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Goulboum's  motion,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend 
certain  Acts  relating  to  Unlawful  Societies  in  Ireland, — 

Mb.  Ssckktabt  Vesl  arose,  he  said,  to  state  a  few  of  those  grave  considerations 
by  which  his  vote  of  that  night  would  be  directed.  He  would  first  notice  an  argu- 
ment that  had  been  made  use  of,  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  by  an  hon.  member, 
the  effect  of  which,  if  it  were  well  founded,  would  be  to  take  away  from  government, 
or  from  parliament  rather,  all  right  of  interference  in  the  case  of  associations  that 
might  be  deemed  illegals  The  hon.  gentleman  had  expressly  said,  **  he  would  not 
vindicate  the  acts  of  the  Catholic  Association ;  he  thought  them  to  be,  in  many  re- 
spects, indefensible,  and  he  could  not  stand  forward  as  their  advocate.^*  But  still  that 
hon.  gentleman  conceived,  that  the  hands  of  the  House  were  tied  up->that  these  people 
laboiured  under  such  a  grievance,  as  took  from  the  House  all  nght  of  interference 
with  their  proceedings ;  those  proceedings  being  admitted,  by  £e  hon.  gentleman 
himself,  to  oe  indefensible.  Why,  if  this  were  so,  there  was  an  end  of  all  their  dell* 
berations  in  that  House,  on  this  or  on  any  other  subject.  If  that  doctrine  were  to  pre^ 
vail,  it  must  follow  that  the  subjects  of  this  country,  if  they  should  imagine  them- 
selves to  be  sufieriog  under  a  grievance  of  this  or  any  other  kind,  might  resort  to 
unconstitutional  measures  for  their  redress;  which  measiu^  however,  parliament 
could  not  interpose  to  check,  until  those  grievances  should  have  been  first  removed. 
Now,  he  miuntained,  that  from  the  moment  parliament  recognised  such  a  doctrine 
as  this,  they  would  abdicate  their  legislative  mnctions  altogether.  It  seemed  neces- 
sary to  approach  this  argument  in  the  first  place,  before  he  proceeded  to  any  other 
observations ;  for  if  the  principle  were  once  accepted,  where  was  its  application  to 
terminate  ?  Where  were  these  Associations  to  end  ?  There  were  many  persons  who 
considered  the  representation  of  the  people  in  parliament  to  be  so  bad  and  imperfect, 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  people  were  deprived  of  their  rights.  Now,  that  might 
be  considered  a  grievance,  and  a  grievance  of  a  very  heavy  Kind ;  and  if  the  argu- 
ment he  had  alluded  to  were  to  be  admitted,  why  might  not  the  country  expect  an 
Association  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  parliamentary  reform  [cries  of  hear,  bear !]  ? 
What  would  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  system  he  knew  not ;  but  he  called  upon 
the  hon.  gentlemen,  who  expressed  by  their  cheers  their  willingness  to  have  such 
Associations,  that  if  they  admitted  the  principle  in  one  case,  they  most  expect  As- 
sociations for  the  removal  of  every  real  or  supposed  grievance ;  and  if  pariiament 
should  afterwards  think  of  putting  an  end  to  them,  the  answer  would  be,  that  the 
subjects  of  the  country,  and  not  its  legislature,  were  the  proper  judges  of  thoso 
grievances,  and  of  the  propriety  of  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  redress  them.  That, 
however,  was  not  his  reading  of  the  law.  He  conceived  parliament  to  be  the  sole 
constitutional  judge  of  these  matters,  and  if  the  pariiament  thought  a  law  ought  to 
be  continued,  those  who  fancied  themselves  aggrieved  by  it,  must  not  resort  to  un-^ 
constitutional  measures  to  procure  its  abolition.  They  might  petition — they  might 
represent  their  grievances  to  filament,  and  their  petitions  and  representations 
would  be  taken  into  consideration ;  but  parliament  would  abandon  its  duty,  if  it 
allowed  any  body  of  men  to  act  independently  of  its  authority,  and  only  according 
to  their  own  free  pleasures.  He  cliumed  the  right  of  parliament  to  act  as  it  should 
think  fit,  if  it  should  deem  the  Catliolic  Association,  or  any  other  of  the  same 
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M  tMiliGt  Wkh  the  piiooipl^ft  of  (he  CoiiBtttHllon.-«--He  should  tmHsider  this  Asso- 
4nAiion  «d  tire  wajs— «i  a  political  body,  and  l»  a  body  interfering  wilh  the  admtni- 
Btration  «f  puMie  justice.  He  sheuld  first  eeosider  it  as  a  body  inteirferiii^  with  the 
admioistratioa  of  public  justice.  In  doing  this,  he  should  follow  the  example  ef 
the  ho&k  and  learned  member  who  spoke  kst^  and  should  cite  the  authorities  of  emi- 
nent men— K>f  med  to  whose  opinions  he  should  always  p^  respect,  and  whose  sen- 
tbneats,  though  etipressed  on  another  subject,  applied  ^th  peculiar  force  to  thepre- 
aent  He  should  firrt  eite  their  opinions  as  referring  to  Associations,  in  the 
character  of  societies  for  the  prosecution  of  offenders.  These  societies  had  lately 
l>een  very  much  before  the  pilmie,  and  had  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discus- 
aion  in  that  House.  To  one  especially  he  should  refer.  It  was  denominated  by  its 
own  sujpporten,  *'  the  Constitutional  Association  ;**  but  it  was  termed  by  the  advo- 
cates of  extreme  deceney  and  g^tleness  and  moderation,  both  in  act  and  language, 
xm  the  other  side  of  the  House-^"  the  Bridge  Street  Gang.*'  [A  laugh].  It  wouM 
4»e  no  answer  to  him  to  say,  that  this  society  had  not  been  suppressed  by  the  goyem- 
snent.  Such  an  argument  was  at  no  time  oonclnsive ;  but,  m  the  present  instimoe, 
if  it  should  be  used,  it  would  be  peculiarly  inapplicable.  At  least,  it  would  not 
have  the  smallest  application  to  him.  He  was  ae  member  of  the  society — he  had 
never  lent  the  autliurity  of  his  office  to  the  society ;  but,  though  he  had  done  none 
of  these  things,  yet,  he  must  say,  that  he  thought  there  was  a  marked  distinction 
-between  the  Constitutional  and  the  Catholic  AsMoiations;  and  that  every  argument 
which  had  been  considered  applicable  to  the  Constitudonid  Association  would  apply 
4rith  tenfold  fonce  to  the  Catholic  Associatioa.  But  folk»wing  the  example  of  the 
lion,  and  learned  gentleman,  who  had  just  resumed  his  seat,  and  wishing  to  embel- 
•lish  his  speech  by  tlie  eloquent  opinions  of  greater  men  than  himsdf-— by  the  senti- 
ments of  grealer  authorities—- to  whom  he  should  introduce,  not  merely  general 
observations,  but  principles  apf^ioable  to  all  times ;  and  he  should  leave  it  to  the 
House  to  say,  whether  tney  did  not  peouliarfy  Apply  to  the  present  question.  The 
-first  quotation  would  be  mmi  the  hoa.  member  who  made  the  motion  with  respect 
to  the  Constitutional  Association ;  and  he  need  not  hesitate  to  give  that  hon  gentle- 
man's name;  for  it  was  one,  dear,  he  vras  sure,  to  evei^  IrieDd  of  liberty*  and  one 
that  he  could  not  mention  without  that  feeling  of  respect  which  was  dne  to  the 
iNivate  character  and  public  consistent  of  a  man  from  whose  poMtioal  opinions, 
however,  and  firom  the  whole  tenor  almost  of  whose  puldic  life,  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune entirdy  to  differ — he  meant  Mr.  Whitbreed  [hear,  hear].  The  hon.  member 
lor  Middlesex  bad  said,  when  speaking  of  the  Constitutional  Association,  that  ^'  he 
bad  always  observed,  even  in  the  transaotioas  of  private  life,  that  indivkluals  acting 
collectively  would  openly  avow  proceedings  which,  in  their  indiridnal  charaetet» 
they  would  have  been  ashamed  to  acknoiriedge.  He  did  not  pretend  to  any  deep 
knowledge  of  the  law,  but  he  would  contend  that  the  Association  was  formed  against 
the  common  law  of  the  land,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Act  of  Maintenance.  That 
Act  was  passed  to  prevent  oppression;  and  he  thought  that  subscribing  to  prosecute 
individuals  at  the  suit  of  the  king,  came  tinder  the  description  of  Maintenance,  and 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  Act.'*  The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  was  of 
opinion,  therefore,  that  such  societies  were  contrary  to  the  Act  of  Maintenance.  He 
did  not  know  whether  the  Roman  Catholic  Association  of  Ireland  were  aware  of  this 
Act  or  not ;  bat  he  contended,  that  if  this  doctrine  were  true,  whatever  might  be  the 
object  of  such  a  confederacy,  it  came  within  the  meaning  of  that  Act ;  and  that 
parliament  was  bound,  at  any  rate,  to  provide  a  bill  that  should  remedy  such  an 
evil.  But,  he  would  now  resort  to  legal  authorities,  which  on  such  a  subject  must 
be  considered  as  entitled  to  greater  weight  than  any  others.  From  among  the  legal 
authorities,  the  opinion  he  should  first  cite  was  that  of  an  erudite  civilian.  He  did 
not  mean,  however,  to  confine  himself  to  ffentiemen  leamed  m  the  dvil  law  alone. 
fie  should  take  the  opinions  of  men  engaged  in  all  the  branches  of  the  law,  but  should 
commence  with  the  leamed  civilian^  who,  as  a  member  of  that  House,  had  expressed 
his  opinion  on  these  Associations.  That  leamed  doctor  (Lushington)  had  c^n- 
mented  with  great  force  on  the  diffietdty  which  would  be  imposed  upon  persons,  if 
they  were  maliciously  prosecuted*  in  afterwards  obtaining  compensation  in  damagtv 
lor  the  injufy  thciy  had  sustained.  Now,  suppose  the  soldier,  whof  e  case  had  i^oentiy 
t^eeantintiooed,  thowld  caoMMooe  an  action  for  anaallcieua  prosecution,  would  he 
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not  He  nnder  those  difficulties  to  which  the  learned  civilian  had  referred  ?  He  after- 
wards said,  that  *^  if  counter-associations  should  be  resorted  to,  nothing  bat  dissen- 
sion and  ill-will  would  be  seen,  instead  of  tliat  peace  and  quiet  to  which  the  country 
was  so  anxiously  lookioe.**  Would  not  any  person  who  heard  these  remarks,  with- 
out the  observations  with  which  they  had  been  introduced,  suppose  they  had  been 
made  in  the  course  of  the  present  debate  upon  the  Catholic  Association  ?  Certainly 
they  would ;  and,  in  fact,  nothing  could  be  clearer  than  their  application  to  this  sub- 
ject. He  would  now  resort  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  were  distinguished  ornaments 
of  the  profession  of  the  common  law.  He  would  first  of  all  take  the  opinion  of  an 
individual  who  now,  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  country,  presided 
occasionally  as  a  judge  in  one  of  our  courts  of  justice.  He  alluded  to  the  common 
Serjeant  (Mr.  Denman).  -.  The  opinion  of  that  learned  person  was,  that  *^  the  great 
objection  to  the  Constitutional  and  all  similar  associations  was,  that  they  could  not 
exist  without  becoming  a  seminary  for  spies  and  informers.'*  The  case  of  the  sol- 
dier which  has  just  been  alluded  to  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  who  had  been  proved 
innocent,  not  by  the  verdict  of  a  jur^  merely,  but  b^  the  unanimous  decision  of  a 
bench  of  forty-three  magistrates  difienng  widely  in  religious  and  political  sentiments, 
proved  beyond  dispute  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  Association  had  given 
rise  to  an  innumerable  swarm  of  spies  and  informers.  That  soldier  had  neariy 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  artifices  of  such  miscreants ;  and  thus  experience  proved,  that 
when  Associations  were  formed  of  such  a  nature  as  that  whose  demerits  they  were 
now  considering,  the  prediction  of  the  conunon  Serjeant  must  instantly  be  raized. 
The  learned  gentleman  had  gone  on  to  say,  that  ^^  as  to  the  formation  of  a  counter- 
association,  nothing  could  be  more  injurious  to  the  administration  of  public  justice 
than  for  two  parties  to  be  constantly  running  a  race  with  each  other,  endeavouring 
to  pour  their  several  friends  into  the  juiy-box,  and  thus  to  gain  a  triumph  over  the 
law.**  Now,  if  all  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  subscribers  to  the  Catholic 
Association,  and  if  other  Associations  were  to  be  formed  to  counteract  its  proceed- 
-ings,  there  would  undoubtedly  be  a  constant  endeavour,  in  both  parties,  to  pour 
into  the  jury-box  their  several  friends,  and  thus  to  obtain  over  the  law  that  triumph 
which  tbB  common  serjeant  had  so  clearly  predicted.  He  now  approached  the  autho- 
rity of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Brougham^  who  was  considered  as  the 
political  leader  of  the  other  side  of  the  House.  His  opmion  was  quite  as  strong  as 
that  of  the  other  respectable  authorities  he  had  quoted ;  and  was  the  more  valuable 
as  it  furnished  him  with  an  answer  to  an  objection  which,  in  all  probability,  would 
that  evening  be  produced.  He  ^ad  no  doubt  he  should  be  followed  in  the  debate  by 
those  who  would  ask  him :  **  How  is  it  that  you,  who  approved  of  the  Constitutional 
Association,  are  now  so  eager  to  repress  the  Catholic  Association  P**  The  first 
answer  he  would  ^ve  to  that  question  would  be  this-^**  Uie  two  Associations  are 
very  different.**  He  was  sorry  to  be  diverted  from  the  point  on  which  he  had  just 
been  going  to  address  the  House,  but  he  thought  a  fit  opportunity  was  now  offered 
to  him  of  pointing  out  the  broad  distinction  which  existed  between  these  two  cele- 
brated Associations.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  only  right  in  him  to  state,  that  he  had 
never  been  either  directly  or  indirectly  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Association; 
and  that  he  never  would  be  a  member  of  any  such  Association,  unless  that  occurred, 
which  he  had  no  right,  even  for  the  sake  of  argument,  to  suppose  would  occur ; 
namely,  that  government  should  obstinately  refuse  to  the  subject  the  protection  it 
owed  him.  He  never,  he  repeated  it,  would  be  a  member  of  any  Association  which 
interfered  with  the  functions  of  the  executive  government,  and  which  volunteered 
the  duties  which  the  constitution  appointed  efficient  and  responsible  officers  to  dis- 
charge. He  would  now  repeat  that  tbese  two  Associations  differed  from  each  other, 
upon  grounds  which  it  was  utterly  impossible  foi'  any  man  of  sense  to  confound.  For 
instance,  he  thought  that  the  Constitutional  Association,  supposing  a  murder  to 
have  been  committed,  would  never  have  published  an  ex  parte  statement  of  the  evi- 
dence by  which  it  was  to  be  proved ;  and  sure  he  was,  that  they  would  never  have 
got  together  a  band  of  spies  and  informers  to  prove  the  commission  of  a  murder 
which  had  never  been  committed.  Yet,  all  this  had  been  done  under  the  influence  of 
the  Catholic  Association.  So  that  there  was  the  widest  distinction  between  the  two 
societies ;  .the  one  limiting  its  prosecutions  to  the  case  of  blasphemous  and  leditioiis 
libels,  Mid  the  other  extendbg  them  to  ths  highest  offnoes  known  to  the  law — thb 
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n^lleet  of  magistrttes  to  perform  their  duties,  and  the  commistioii  of  orhnes  as 
atrodous  as  murder.  But  to  retom  to  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Winchelsea.  That  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  said,  that,  ^'  in  his  opinion,  a 
man  mig^t  with  perfect  consistency  approve  of  the  other  societies  alluded  to  inci- 
dentally, and  yet  disapproTe  of  that  under  the  notice  of  the  Uouse,  as  the  distinction 
between  them  was  as  clear  as  possible.  Some  offences  were,  and  ought  to  be  pro- 
secuted, ^ottgh  many  a  man  would  feel  a  repugnance  at  having  his  name  mentioned 
in  the  same  line  with  such  an  offBoce,  even  as  its  prosecutor.  The  argument  drawn 
from  the  societies  to  prosecute  fer  thefts,  could  not  apply  to  the  present  Association. 
How  was  it  possible  that  a  man's  feelings  could  be  so  interested  in  the  case  of  a 
theft,  as  they  would  be  upon  a  question  purely  poUtioal  ?  Party  feeling  would  in- 
terfere, and  even  the  jury  become  contaminated  with  it,  by  the  encouragement  of 
such  a  society  as  this.  The  remedy  proposed  would  be  an  aggravation  of  the  mis- 
chief; for,  as  had  been  well  observed,  it  would  lead  to  the  pollution  of  the  very 
fountain  of  justice.**  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  in  these  words  expressly 
described  the  case  of  the  Catholic  Association.  It  prosecuted  for  offences  which,  in 
their  nature,  were  purely  political ;  and,  by  so  doing,  tainted  the  administration  of 
public  justice.  They  took  upon  themselves  legal  ^ctions-^they  sent  agents  into 
the  country  to  prosecute  for  political  offences,  and  from  that  moment  they  tfunted 
the  administration  of  justice.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  then  proceeded : — 
*^  The  society  was,  in  fact,  evidently  erected  for  party  purposes — to  punish  libels  on 
one  side,  and,  if  not  to  encourage,  at  least  to  leave  untouched  all  those  on  the  other. 
For  these  reasons,  he  considered  it  dangerous  that  such  a  society  should  exist ;  and 
if  anything  could  increase  his  abhorrence  of  it,  it  was  the  sort  of  defence  by  which 
it  was  endeavoured  to  be  sustained."  With  this  language  he  fully  concurred.  If  any- 
thing could  increase — ^he  would  not  say  his  abhorrence,  but — his  alarm,  at  thb  Asso- 
ciation, it  was  the  ground  upon  which  he  had  that  night  heard  it  defended.  He  was 
sure  it  would  be  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  government,  to  hear  such  sound  princi- 
ples advocated  by  the  other  side  of  the  House,  especially  as  they  were  so  strictly 
applicable  to  the  Catholic  Association  [hear]. — He  should  now  advert  to  what  had 
fellen  from  another  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  on  the  other  side,  the  member  for 
Peterborough  TMr.  Scarlett).  That  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  Court  of  Kio^*s  Bench,  and,  from  the  rank  he 
held  in  his  profession,  as  well  as  from  the  respectability  of  his  private  character,  was 
entitled  to  hare  the  opinions  which  he  stated  in  that  House,  on  points  of  law,  viewed 
with  the  most  profound  attention.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Peterborough 
went  even  further  than  any  of  his  learned  colleagues.  He  said,  that  ^*  he  could  not 
concur  with  his  hon.  and  learned  friaui  in  pronouncing  this  society  to  be  legal :  he 
thought  it  usurped  the  functions  of  the  attorney-general,  in  whose  hands  prosecu- 
tions for  politi^  offiBUces  veere  Tested  by  the  government,  and  where  he  thought  tbo 
discv^on  of  instituting  them  would  be  exercised  with  more  coolness  than  this 
society  was  likely  to  use  on  such  subjects.  Any  set  of  men  arrogating  to  themselves 
such  a  power  of  prosecuting  for  political  offences,  assumed  an  unconstitutionid 
power,  which  he  considered  dangerous,  and  which  he  could  not  easily  be  persuaded 
was  legal.  He  meant  to  pronounce  no  conclusive  opinion  until  he  had  all  the  acts 
before  him.**  Having,  then,  these  concurrent  opinions  from  the  other  side  ef  the 
House,  that  an  Association  founded  upon  such  principles,  though  it  perhaps  might 
be  legal,  was  at  any  rate  unconstitutional ;  that  its  pnx^dedings  were  not  merely 
dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  but  fatal  to  the  impartial  administration 
of  justice — seeing  that  all  the  arguments  which  applied  to  the  Constitutional  Asso- 
ciation applied  with  still  greater  force  to  the  Catholic  Association — ^had  he  not,  he 
would  asK,  gone  a  great  way  to  prove  that  the  House  ought  not  to  reject,  he  would 
not  say  the  measure,  but  the  consideration  of  a  measure,  which  was  calculated  to 
apply  a  remedy  to  an  evil  of  which  he  was  sure  that  scarcely  one  roan  in  ten  would 
seriously  deny  the  exbtence  ? — ^He  was  now  discussing  the  operation  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  as  it  affected  the  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland ;  and  he  therefore 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  he  deemed  a  most  important  consideration. 
He  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  stated,  that  the  discussion,  in  which  the  opinions  which 
he  had  just  read  had  been  advanced  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  oppositei, 
ocenrred  previously  to  the  discussion  which  afterwards  took  place  in  the  Court  of 
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KStiffS  Bench  respecting  the  kgaDff  of  the  Coostitntional  Ameiatien.  New«1ei 
the  House  mark  how  that  discuseioa  bore  Qpon  the  present  question,  hi  the  year 
1821,  the  present  lord  mayor  of  i^ndon  was  omeof  the  sherift  of  Loodoft  aod 
Middlesex.  A  prosecution  had  been  institttted  by  the  Oonstitntional  Aasooiatioa 
against  Dolby,  for  editing  a  seditious  op  a  biasplienioiis  libeL  The  sbciifft  Mr. 
(^rratt,  who  had  been  a  subscriber  to  that  AssociatioQ,  had  returned  the  panel  from 
which  the  jury,  who  were  to  try  the  iodictment,  were  tie  be  choaeiL  A  ohalienge 
was  accordingly  made  to  the  array.  It  was  objected  to  thb  challenge  t^  the  sheri^ 
that  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  Association,  and  that  he  had  pabuoly  declared  so 
in  a  letter  he  had  written  to  its  secretary  at  the  time  of  his  b^g  elected  sheriff. 
That  was  afVerwards  proYed  to  be  fact ;  and  yet,  notwithscaading,  the  Oonri  held 
that  he  was  disqualified  from  perforsoing  the  duty  of  returning  the  jurr.  Nay,  more ; 
in  the  course  of  the  trial,  a  question  was  submitted  to  triers  appointed  by  the  Court; 
and  on  its  being  attempted  to  examine  him  as  a  witness,  tne  Court  ruled  that  be 
could  not  be  admitted  as  a  witness,  because  he  was  uniadifferent  Now,  sup- 
posing Mr.  Garratt  had  been  in  the  situation  of  a  grand  juror,  would  not  the  sao<« 
objection  of  unindiflbrency  have  also  af^Ued  to  him  f  He  believed  that  a  challeoKO 
against  him  on  that  ground  would  have  held  good ;  at  any  rate,  it  woirid  haTe  ap" 
plied  to  him  as  a  common  juror,  for  the  Court  of  Ring*s  jBench,  upun  application 
being  made  to  it,  had  ordered  the  attorney  of  the  Association  to  aflerd  the  defipndanC 
a  list  of  its  members,  in  order  that  all  of  them  who  were  returned  upon  the  jury 
list  might  be  struck  out  of  it  [hear,  hear].  Now,  he  would  caH  upon  the  House  to 
apply  this  rule  to  the  Catholic  Association.  Was  not  every  Catholic  who  had  sub* 
scribed  even  one  farthing  to  this  Association  disqualified,  on  account  of  his  uain* 
differency,  from  sitting  as  a  juror  on  any  prosecution  whioh  it  mig^  institute? 
Was  not  the  very  fa(*t  of  his  subscription  a  proof  of  his  unindifferency  ?  They  had 
been  told  that  evening,  that  every  peasant  in  Ireland  was  a  member  of  the  Catholie 
Association.  If  this  were  so,  was  not  justice  likely  to  be  tainted  in  its  adminlstr^ 
tion,  when  nearly  every  person  who  was  qualified  to  sit  upon  a  common  jury  waa 
disqualified  by  his  own  act  f  Was  not  a  system  whioh  gave  rise  to  wash  iaooove*^ 
nience,  neutralizing  and  rendering  null  the  various  benefits  which  parUaaeBt  had 
recently  conferred  upon  the  Catholics  of  Ireland?  ParliaflU)nt  had  receotly enabled 
them  to  act  as  jurors  and  grand  jurors ;  and  yet  here  was  an  act  of  their  own  bodiF« 
which  set  them  aside  as  jurors,  if  they  had  subscribed  one  farthing  to  the  Cathdie 
rent  [hear!].  He  knew  not  what  answer eonld  benven  te  this  argument;  but  if 
it  were  well  founded,  it  appeared  to  g^  te  the.Iu>U8e  a  decided  right  of  inter* 
fbrence  on  this  most  important  and  interesting  subject  He  called  upon  the  Hoos* 
to  consider  the  consequences  to  whioh  a  continuation  of  the  present  system  waa 
likely  to  lead  in  populous  parts  of  the  oountiy,  where  the  rent  was  regmarly  paid« 
Suppose  an  ofience  which  involved  a  party  question  and  enacted  Ptrtr  animosity 
came  on  for  trial,  in  what  a  situation  would  the  Court  be  placed  r  How  oeuld  a 
panel  be  formed  of  parties  per^tl  v  indifierent  ?  Nay,  the  evil  which  he  was  now 
pointing  out  to  their  attention  had  actually  oeeurrsd.  His  right  hen.  friend  had 
detailed  two  instances :  and  the  hon.  baitmet  who  had  replied  to  him,  thought 
that  he  had  given  his  right  hon.  fWend  a  very  triumphant  answer,  when  he 
had  told  him  that  they  were  but  two.  Now,  his  right  hon.  friend  had  mentioned 
these  two  instances,  merely  as  a  specimen  of  what  was  now  going  forward  in 
Ireland :  he  did  not  say  that  he  oould  not  have  Aimished  the  House  with  two 
hundred  similar  instances.  The  objection  was  not  to  the  evil  in  any  partieular 
case,  but  to  the  taint  which  it  cast  upon  the  administration  of  jiistice  (mmt,  hear]. 
The  hon.  baronet  had  also  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  Association  against  his 
right  hon.  friend,  and  in  such  a  strain,  that  if  there  vrere  any  truth  in  his  argomentt 
the  powers  of  the  Association,  instead  of  being  diminished^  ought  to  be  increased* 
To  show,  however,  the  extent  of  the  nuisance  which  this  Aseoeiatiott  cansed,  he 
would  read  to  the  House  an  extract  frx>m  one  of  the  Irish  newspapers  which  had 
last  arrived.  It  appeared  from  it,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Catholie  Association  on 
Wednesday  last,  a  gentleman,  to  whom  it  had  been  referred,  made  a  report  on  the 
case  of  John  CahilT,  and  the  Rev.  Allan  Cavendish.  He  did  not  know  whether  he 
might  be  wrong  or  not  in  so  doing,  but  he  must  ever  protest  against  the  principle 
on  which  these  reports  were  made.    This  Assodadoni  be  it  known  to  the  Iieiw% 
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hadlappoUitad  »  oonoittae  l»  report  upoo  the  conduct  of  a  magistrate,  who,  if  the 
rmrt  weve  unfkvoiuratile)  would  afterwards  be  put  upon  his  trial  at  its  e3cpense. 
W«uld  ooy  nan  rue  in  that  Heuse,  be  theoenduct  of  Mr.  Cavendish  what  it  might, 
ta  Tindioate  the  propriety  of  aneh  a  proceeding  ?  Here  was  a  body  with  large  funds 
at  its  disfoaal,  which  it  expended  in  instituting  an  inquiry  pretions  to  trial,  and 
which  broogfat  in  its  report  deekuratery  of  the  party^s  guilt  or  innocence,  before  it 
even  plated  him  upon  his  tiial.    In  the  present  instance,  the  committee  had  even 
do«e  nore  than  make  a  report  declaring  the  guilt  of  Mr.  Cavendish ;  fbr  the  conclu- 
sion it  had  cone  to  was  this — that  a  memorial  should  be  presented  to  the  Loid-lleu- 
tenant  on  the  subjeeC  of  that  gentleman*s  improper  and  illegal  conduct.   Nay,  more, 
the  gentleman  who  brought  in  the  report  actually  moved,  that  the  action  in  the 
case  of  Cahill  should  be  defended  at  the  expense  of  the  Association,  and  also,  that  a 
petition  should  be  presented  to  parliament,  praying  that  Mr.  Cavendish  should  be 
removed,  as  being  an  unfit  person  to  act  as  magistrate.    The  Association,  if  its  aim 
wi6re  Justice,  ml^t  at  least  have  postponed  the  petition  to  parliament  till  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  judicial  inquiry.    But  no— at  tne  self  same  moment  the  associators 
published  the  memorial  which  they  presented  to  the  Lord-lieutenant,  and  sent  the 
nagistrate  to  trial,  not  only  with  the  disadvantage  of  a  previous  condenmation,  but 
also  with  the  disadYantage  of  having  it  known  that  a  petition  was  to  be  presented  to 
parliament  against  him,  for  what  he  had  done  as  a  magbtrate.    He  had  no  means  of 
knowing  any  thing  of  the  merits  of  this  transaction  except  from  a  letter  of  the  Earl  of 
Donougfamore  on  the  subject,  which  a  gentleman  had  read  to  the  Association.  Here 
Mr.  Peel  read  Lord  Donoughmore's  letter,  in  which  he  declared,  that  as  governor 
of  the  county  he  had  examined  into  the  charges  made  against  Mr.  Cavendish,  and 
had  found  them  groundless !  that  he  had  transmitted  fourteen  folio  pages  of  depo- 
sitions which  he  nad  taken  during  the  examination  to  the  Lord  ChanceUor,  who  had 
not  onbr  acquitted  Mr.  Cavendish  upon  them  of  the  charges  adduced  against  him, 
but  had  also  applauded  his  conduct  on  the  very  grounds  intended  to  criminate  him, 
and  thai  he  considered  the  ftirther  persecution  of  this  excellent  gentleman  to  be  an 
act  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  Association.    Now,  when  such  was  the  opinion 
of  a  nobleman  who  had  always  been  ft*iendly  to  the  Catholics,  of  the  nature  of  their 
conduct,  was  it  possible  that  Uie  gentlemen  of  Ireland  would  undertake  the  duties  of 
the  magiitnunr,  if  they  were  to  be  liable  to  such  attacks  in  the  performance  of  them  f 
For  the  vindication  of  the  magistracy — fbr  the  maintenance  of  the  laws— for  the 
impirtial  adnunlstration  of  justice — he  called  upon  the  House  to  consider  of  the 
propriety  ofapplying  some  remedy  to  that  which  he  trusted  he  had  now  indisputably 
proved  to  be  a  most  afflicting  evil  [loud  cheers !].    He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
ialain  the  House  any  further,  with  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation in  oorrupting  the  administration  of  justice.    He  would  therefore  next  call  to 
their  reooUeotion  the  politieal  nature  of  this  imposing  body ;  and  in  doing  so,  he 
most  b^  their  attention  to  a  few  facts.    Here  was  a  oody  which  had  now  been  in 
cxistenee  for  more  than  a  year,  under  the  pretence  of  preparing  a  Catholic  petition 
to  parliament.    That  body  imitated,  or,  he  shotUd  rather  say,  travestied,  all  the 
nrooeedings  of  that  House— a  matter  of  little  importance  in  itself,  but  which,  com- 
Dined  with  ethers,  assumed  a  certain  degree  of  consequence.  It  separated  in  summer 
as  the  House  of  Commons  did.    It  met  again  in  the  month  of  October.     The  hon. 
baronet  had  told  them,  that  when  he  was  in  Ireland  in  September,  he  found  the 
country  perfectly  tranquil ;  but  he  had  forgotten  to  mention  a  slight  fact  that  was 
not,  however,  unimportant ;  namely,  that  the  Catholic  Association  was  not  then 
sitting.    The  hon.  baronet  had  likewise  told  them  that  he  had  returned  to  it  in  No- 
vember, when  he  found  the  inhabitants  arming  in  defenceof  their  lives  and  property, 
and  an  alarm  prevailing  amongst  all  classes,  which  was  evidently  unfounded  and  ex- 
aggeiBted.    The  hon.  baronet  had  here  also  forgotten  to  mention  another  slight  cir- 
cumstance which  was  not  wholly  unimportant ;  namely,  that  on  his  return  he  found 
the  Catholic  Atsociation  sitting— that  it  had  been  sitting  ever  since  the  16th  of 
October— 4ind  that  its  schemes,  which  had  then  been  six  weeks  in  operation,  had 
nrodui^  all  the  alarm  which  the  hon.  baronet  had  so  strongly  deprecated.    The 
Don.  bsuronet,  however,  had  disregarded  this  cause  of  the  alarm  which  agitated  Ire- 
UnA  from  its  inmost  centre,  and  had  attributed  it  to  another,  which  was  perfectly 
fidionloifv    tho  preseooe  of  the  Bible  missionaries  in  Ireland.    The  strange  notion 
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which  the  hon.  baronet  had  fonned  upcm  this  subject,  recalled  forcibly  to  his  mind  A 
fable  of  yeiy  ancient  date,  though  of  uncertain  origin.  In  this  fable  it  was  re^e* 
seoted,  that  a  great  pestilence  h«ul  fallen  on  the  bea^  and  that  they  had  acoi^fress, 
or  perhaps  an  association*  to  deliberate  on  the  cause  of  it*  The  lion,  the  tiger,  and 
the  other  animals  who  delighted  in  blood,  all  asserted  that  they  could  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  cause  of  it ;  but  having  discovered  that  an  ass  had  eaten  of  a  thistle  on  the 
SabbaUi,  they  agreed,  with  the  utmost  unanimity,  that  the  ass  must  have  been  the  ani- 
mal that  had  culed  down  the  anger  of  Heaven,  and  therefore  sacrificed  him  to  ap- 
pease its  vengeance.  The  hon.  baronet  reminded  him  strongly  of  this  fable  of  the 
ass,  when  he  attributed  the  alarm  of  Ireland  to  the  missionary  wanderings  of  Cap* 
tain  Gordon  and  Mr.  Noel  [a  laugh !].  Did  the  hon.  baronet  recollect  that  at  that 
very  time  the  Association  had  published  the  address  which  had  since  been  so  often 
quoted  ?  Could  he  find  nothing  in  that  address  more  alarming  than  the  presence  of 
Captain  Gordon ;  could  he  find  nothing  in  it  to  excite  alarm  in  the  breast  of  every  Pro* 
testant,  when  he  found  the  Catholics  adjured  to  unanimity  by  their  hatred  to  Orange* 
men  ?  Could  that  phrase  of  Orangemen  be  confined  to  the  mere  illegal  associations 
which  were  so  called,  or  was  it  not  as  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  that  by  it 
all  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  were  designated  ?  When  such  phrases  were  used,  was 
there  not  a  cause  for  the  alarm  which  existed  very  naturally,  though  in  a  very  exag- 
gerated degree,  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland  ?  This  body,  he  also  begged  the 
House  to  observe,  had  a  complete  organization  throughout  the  country.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  this  organization  was  for  the  purposes  of  mischief;  but  this  he  had 
a  right  to  say — that  it  was  calculated  to  excite  suspicion.  The  spirit  of  our  constitution 
was  founded  upon  suspicion ;  and  he  had  a  right  to  assume  it  likely  that  this  body, 
though  it  might  not  intend  evil  at  present,  might  be  turned  to  it  at  some  future 
period.  This  body  had  its  agent  in  every  parish,  and  its  correspondent  in  every 
town.  Their  intentions  might  be  good ;  but  with  such  machinery,  how  easily  might 
they  be  converted  into  a  political  engine  of  the  greatest  mischief?  The  hon.  baronet 
had  told  them,  that  all  their  precautions  to  put  it  down  would  be  unavailing.  He 
had  said,  *^  Abstain  from  all  legislative  measures :  this  nuisance,  if  nuisance  it  be, 
will  speedily  abate  of  itself.  I  have  the  authority  of  a  Catholic  clergyman  high  in 
their  confidence,  to  say  that  they  only  waut  to  raise  a  small  sum  in  oitler  to  give  a 
contradiction  to  some  taunt  of  Lord  Liverpool.**  He  did  not  know  whether  the 
hon.  baronet,  though  he  repeated,  believed  the  story  of  his  informant;  but,  at  any 
rate,  he  must  remind  the  hon.  baronot,  that  it  was  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  pro- 
clamation published  by  the  Association  itself.  In  that  proclamation  they  declared 
it  to  be  their  intention  to  raise  £40,000  or  £50,000  a-year.  Of  this  sum  £5,000 
was  to  be  employed  in  controlling  or  enlightening,  as  they  called  it,  the  public  press 
of  England.  Another  £5,000,  and  they  were  yery  liberal  in  their  votes,  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  preparing  petitions  to  parliament.  Now,  he  hoped  that  the  subscribers 
would  demand  a  rigorous  account  of  the  expenditure  of  this  money;  for  they  ought 
to  be  informed,  that  petitions  to  parliament  cost  nothing  but  the  parchment  on  which 
they  were  written,  and  could  be  transmitted  free  of  expense  to  any  member  whom 
they  selected  to  present  them.  Then,  part  of  it  was  to  be  exnended  in  paying  an 
agent  in  England.  Another  £5,000  in  sending  priests  to  North  America,  and 
another  £5,000  for  the  conversion  of  their  haughty  and  heretical  neighbours  in 
England.  K  the  contribution  of  one  farthing  a-piece  from  each  Catholic  in  Ireland 
enabled  the  Association  to  raise  such  large  sums,  surely  there  was  gpronnd  enough 
laid  for  the  interference  of  the  House.  Was  it  not  a  fit  subject  for  its  jealousy, 
when  it  was  found  that  it  had  instituted  committees  of  finance,  of  g^evance,  and  of 
education  ?  The  assumption  of  such  powers  was,  in  his  opinion,  inconsistent  with 
public  liberty,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  put  down  without  delay.  The  House  was 
accustomed  to  admire  the  popular  part  of  our  constitution,  and  justly ;  for  the  checks 
by  which  it  was  girded  were  extremely  wise.  It  held  its  deliberations  nnder  the 
will  of  the  Crown,  which  could  be  suspended  by  it  at  any  moment.  No  such  check 
existed  upon  the  Catholic  Association ;  which  held  its  meetings  in  no  definite  place, 
and  was  free  from  all  control  as  to  their  time  or  duration.  The  House  never  insti- 
tuted a  criminal  prosecution  without  great  precaution,  and  always  with  and  by  the 
consent  of  the  Crown,  to  which  it  previously  sent  an  Address.  The  House,  too, 
always  guarded  against  bearing  down  an  individual  by  its  weight;  but  no  auch. 
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«n^pAe  teistod  in  the  members  of  the  Catholic  AesociatSon ;  it  was  under  no  oon* 
teal  aa  to  the  prosecatioDs  it  instituted,  and  even  went  deliberately  to  create  pftqindicea 
against  the  aocosed,  by  distributing  ex  parte  statements  of  the  eridence  to  be  pfo* 
(faioed  against  him.  In  that  Honse  they  were  not  accustomed  to  vote  away  money 
to  indimualsv  without  a  committee  being  appointed  to  examine  into  his  chums  to 
ivmuneration.  The  Catholic  Association,  on  the  contrary,  voted  away  money  at 
will,  without  any  restrietioDs,.  and  thus  arrogated  to  itself  powers  which  were  poe- 
sened  l^  no  other  body  in  the  country.  What  would  be  the  consequence  of  esta* 
blishing  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded?—- the  establishment  of  counter- 
associations  in  all  (Urections,  by  indiyiduals  for  their  own  protection.  1* he  country 
would,  in  consequence,  be  filled  with  dismay,  confusion,  and  anarchy ;  for  if  parlia- 
ment would  not  provide  protection  for  individuals,  it  miffht  be  taken  as  a  certain 
truth,  that  individuals  would  very  soon  provide  it  for  tnemselves.  It  appeared 
therefore  to  him,  both  with  reference  to  the  political  mischief^  and  the  corruption 
in  Uie  administration  of  justice  which  thb  Association  was  calculated  to  create,  that 
the  House  was  bound  to  apply  the  remedy  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  that 
evening  proposed.  He  had  too  good  an  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment to  think,  that  it  would  require  the  triple  military  force  predicted  by  the  hon. 
bar<met  to  cany  it  into  effect.  He  had  too  g^ood  an  idea  of  his  Roman  Catholic 
fellow -subjects  to  think  that  they  would  place  themselves,  on  account  of  it,  in  oppo- 
sition and  defiance  to  the  government ;  but,  be  that  as  it  might,  he  consid^^  that 
sufficient  had  been  shown  to  justify  that  government  in  applying  the  remedy  which 
bis  right  hon.  friend  had  pointed  out  to  it. 

At  a  late  hour,  the  debate  was  a^oumed  till  the  following  day,  Friday,  when, 
after  another  long  discussion,  it  was  again  acyoumed  till  Monday ;  and  then  again 
dll  Tuesday ;  when,  upon  a  division,  Mr.  Goulboum*s  motion  was  carried  by  278 
against  123 ;  minority,  155.    The  bill  was  then  brought  in,  and  read  a  first  time. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Febbuabt  18,  1825. 

In  the  debate  upon  Mr.  Brou^ham^s  motion,  **  That  the  Roman  Catholic  Associa- 
tion be  heard  by  themselves,  their  Counsel,  or  Agents,  and  Witnesses,*' — 

Ma.  SiccBKiABT  Peel  said,  he  should  studiously  avoid  those  topics  which  were 
connected  with  the  ffeneral  question  that  had  occupied  their  attention  for  four  nights. 
He  must  first  ask  himself,  Is  the  claim  of  the  petitioners  founded  in  justice  ?  Is  it 
consistent  with  parliamentary  usage  ?  Is  it  demanded  in  equity  ?  and  if  he  should 
find  that  the  demand  was  not  supported  on  either  of  these  grounds,  he  was  prepared 
to  resist  it.  He  wished  to  meet  the  question  fairly ;  was  the  claim  consistent  with 
justice,  with  parliamentary  usage,  or  was  a  compliance  re(|uired  to  supply  Uie  defects 
of  evidence  ?  With  respect  to  precedents,  although  he  did  not  think  this  should  be 
conclusive,  yet,  if  he  found  they  ran  in  one  uniform  stream,  it  was  a  strong  implica- 
tion that  the  general  conduct  of  the  House  had  been  regulated  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  country.  The  gentleman  opposite  had,  in  his  judgment,  com- 
pletely failed  in  adducing  a  precedent  strictly  applicable  to  the  case.  He  conceived 
the  general  rule  to  be  this — ^if  a  general  measure  be  introduced,  in  which  parties  feel 
their  pecuniary  interests  affected,  they  have  a  right  to  be  heard ;  the  House  is  then 
like  a  court,  amudicating  on  civil  rights,  and  they  would  not  proceed  without  hearing 
Uie  parties.  The  splendid  precedent  adduced  by  the  learned  gentleman,  of  the 
hawkers  and  pedlars,  which  crowned  the  climax  of  his  authorities  Imd,  in  his  opinion, 
completely  failed.  What  was  the  fact  ?  A  bill  was  introduced,  affecting  the  interests 
of  a  certam  class  of  subjects,  and  they  prayed,  to  do  what?  to  be  exempt  from  cer- 
tain penalties  that  all  the  rest  of  the  community  were  subject  to  ?  No,  but  which 
actually  deprived  them  of  bread.  But,  so  far  from  this  being  a  case  in  point,  the 
House  refused  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  the  petitioners  were  heard,  as  would  be  found  on  refiBrence 
^  the  journals. 
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Mr.  Fed,  bftviag  referred  to  the  joomak,  stai,  that  he  adaitted  his  miMdwi  Imt 
this  had  no  rtference  whrteyer  to  the  pretent  mieitleo,  for  that  waa  »  meaaoie^^' 
impose  a  graat  additional  duty  upoQ  a  certain  olaia  of  peieona,  and  in  eonfiNinl^ 
with  the  usage  of  the  Hooae,  the  nartiea  wera  heatd*  If  the  present  prajvr  wese 
oomptied  iriui,  it  wonld  he  impossible  hereafter  to  refase  when  any  measnre  was 

C posed  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  eountij.  When  it  was  proposed  to  suspend  tin 
eas  corpus  aet,  a  similar  application  might  be  made.  The  oonseqnenee  would  he, 
that  instead  of  discharging  their  d^berative  functions,  the  time  of  the  House  would 
be  ooeupied  in  hearing  the  eloquent  speeches  of  counsel.  It  was  well  known,  that 
the  paramount  object  with  every  counsel  was,  not  an^  general  interest,  or  any  en- 
laiiged  principles,  but  the  interests  and  designs  of  his  client.  The  proprieiy  and 
absolute  necessity  of  this  practice  had  been  very  emphatically  enforced  by  tne  learned 
gentleman  himself,  on  the  occasion  of  the  pixiceedlegs  against  the  late  Queen.  He 
would  not  stop  to  dispute  such  doctrine ;  but,  if  that  principle  were  acted  upon, 
what  would  be  the  situation  of  independent  members  of  that  House  ?  They  mbm 
were  not  accustomed  to  discusnon  would  be  oTerbome  by  the  eloanenee  of  eounsel. 
As  to  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  such  a  jiractice,  he  might  reler  the  Houi« 
to  what  took  place  last  vear,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Marine  Insuranee  Bill.  He  should 
not  easily  foi^  what  he  felt  on  entering  the  House  and  beholding  six  counsel,  with 
large  wigs,  ranged  at  their  bar.  If  he  were  to  proceed  by  the  rule  of  three,  he  should 
say,  if  the  Marine  Insurance  Company  required  the  attendance  of  so  many  eounsel, 
how  many  would  the  Catholic  Assoeiation  require  ?  However,  on  the  occa^icm  to 
which  he  referred,  after  four  counsel  had  been  heard,  there  were  some  very  stipidi* 
catinsr  looks  to  the  remaining  two  counsel ;  but  those  looks  were  all  In  vain :  taej 
said  Uiat  their  duty  to  their  clients  compelled  them  to  oflfer  their  sentiments  to  the 
House ;  wnd  in  that  several  hours  were  occupied.  But,  althouj^h  it  had  been  the 
practice  to  hear  counsel  at  the  bar  on  private  bills,  if  this  practice  were  applied  to 
public  matters,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  He  remembered  having  heard  it 
urged  in  that  House,  that  if  the  House  received  Mr.  Stephen,  as  an  adyocate  for  the 
Xmcks  in  Antigua,  some  other  counsel  would  present  himself  at  their  bar  as  the 
counsel  for  all  England,  and  the  privil^^  of  discussing  public  prai*eeding8  would 
be  entirely  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  members  of  that  House.  He  remembered, 
when  a  certain  bill  was  introduced  relating  to  the  slaves  of  an  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  who  were  then  perfectly  satisfied,  and  in  a  state  of  subordination  and  quiet. 
The  oligect  of  ^e  hill  was,  to  enable  the  owner  of  the  slaves  to  remove  them  to  another 
island,  and  a  gentleman  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  blacks  to  aiigue  against  the  mea- 
sure; hut  it  was  determined  that  he  had  reoeived  no  authority  from  the  negroes  to 
appear  in  their  behalf.  There  was  a  danger  of  establishing  a  precedent  agidnst 
general  prindples ;  and  if  neither  general  principles  nor  the  necessity  and  justice  of 
Uie  case  obliged  the  House  to  receive  the  petition.  It  was  incumbent  upon  them  not 
to  receive  it ;  and  if  the  cause  of  their  rejection  of  it  irare explained  to  the  CathoKea 
of  Ireland,  they  would,  he  was  sure,  be  conrinced  of  the  justice  and  propriety  of  the 
determination.  He  (br  one  would  never  entertaiB  the  bad  opinion  or  the  Roman 
Catholics  which  he  heard  perpetually  insinuated  in  that  House,  namely,  that  although 
parliament  might  act  upon  the  most  sound  principles,  they  would  be  dissatisfied, 
imitate  the  example  of  the  united  provinces  of  America,  and  separate  themselves 
from  England.  He  would  enter  into  no  suoh  views,  and  eould  not  believe  that  this 
could  possibly  be  the  case.  The  course  the  House  was  now  pursuing  was  founded 
on  good  sense,  was  called  for  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  arose  out  of  a  weH* 
founded  fear  of  establishing  a  most  inconvenient  precedent.  The  Catholics  of  Ire* 
land  would  appreciate  the  motives  of  the  House,  and  would  willingly  submit  to  the 
voice  of  reason ;  and,  in  saying  this,  he  was  only  g^ng  credit  to  their  own  assertions 
of  their  loyalty  and  disposition  to  obey  the  laws. — As  to  the  next  point,  he  could  not 
ooncdve  that  there  was  any  ground  for  receiving  the  petition,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  defective  evidence.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  had  as<- 
sertod,  that  there  never  was  an  instance  of  a  bill  of  this  sort  baring  passed  without 
a  committee  of  the  House,  or  without  some  communication  from  the  Crown.  Ho 
begffed  leave  to  say,  that  no  assertion  could  be  more  erroneous.  The  habeas  corpus 
act  had  been  suspended  without  any  committee,  or  communication  to  the  House  (Vom 
the  Crown.    The  notoriety  of  the  danger  was  thought  to  warrant  the  legislature  in 
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itftiag  wMMml  way  oummttmf  witkaMi  aoy  MiMigfi  ftron  tha  Qrofm,  and  Ivkhom 
lb«  pfodoelion  oC  aajp  papen.  Tha  Can/yention  Aet  paawaH  tha  Iribh  Hoawa  of  Oom»* 
mam  wirinint  thr  ajipnlntwmnt  nf  nnj  nnrmf  rnmmittnr :  and  if  Iriab  jpnocdanla^raNi 
faod  9U  a«e  aUa  of  tha  HauMi  Ihaf  wan  aqnaHy  good  cm  tha  otbar.  Tnia  it  wa% 
tlMit  there,  vm  a  conmifetae  aittinff  oo  the  aahjeet  is  tha  Houa  of  Lotds ;  and  that 
oonnrittaa  had  aona  to  a  faaolaaoo,  that  a  laU^nalltatad  hodj,  iaterferioff  witii 
the  adminlalffatbn  of  jnatiea^  aad  racetTing  pmale  auhaeiiptkma  Ibr  the  attaaaaent 
ff  that  aad  similar  ol(ject8,  was  an  eril  not  to  he  tokratad  by  gorarament.  Thate 
waathennetittleof  endeneahefhre  theHonae;  hatpariiameat  oonaaiyad  theaoeiatj 
lo  ha  a  great  erit,  and  apon  the  notoriety  of  that  evu^  and  upon  that  alone  did  thej 
iMmd  their  reaolotbna  and  paaa  their  hUl  Parliameat  abo  enactad  the  bill  of  1795, 
for  anppreaalDg  seditioiu  aooiedea,  without  any  aecrat  oommittee,  the  production  of 
any  papens  or  any  direct  eommnnication  whaterer.  Thepffoamli^  of  that  aet  fally 
paofed  the  hct,  uid  the  doctrine  he  waa  now  holding.  After  all  the  oondemnatioii 
af  thaproeeediagaof  aeeretoommitteeffand  tha  declamation  that  had  been  aeat  ibrth 
apon  m  rabject  of  Ckeen  Bag  ooaamitteea,  now  timt  ffotammettt  came  forward 
vuuifiilly,  and  standing  upon  their  own  respcmaibility,  wimat  any  seteet  oommittee^ 
without  any  aaoret  committee,  without  partial  or  garbled  extraeti,  they  were  aa^ 
aailed  by  me  other  side  of  the  House  for  de^wtiog  from  precedents  and  genera) 
principtea*  He  coaaeived  that  the  only  question  was,  whether  the  eril  of  tMs  Ca-^ 
thoUc  Aaaociatioa»  and  of  other  associations  of  the  same  nature,  were  notorious  or 
Dot?  [\m$t,  heart]  He  was  not  in  the  least  affected  fa^  those  cheers :  if  they  meant 
aaj  thing,  he  supposed  them  to  allude  to  his  siipporl>ot  the  Orange  societies,  and  to 
amomt  to  a  charge  against  him  of  inconsistency.  But,  he  could  trahr  say,  that  he 
disapproved  of  aU  aeorat  aaaociattons*  whether  bound  hj  oaths  or  signs.  From  his  firat 
aooneziain  with  Ireland,  he  had  uniformly  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  such  soei^ 
ties.  It  waa  well  known,  that  in  1822  he  had  conaeated  to  a  measure  intended  to  put 
an  end  to  all  sudi  aasodationa.  When  that  bill  passed  thrauffh  aU  its  stages,  as  it 
relaled  to  only  one  class  of  his  imjesty^s  subjects,  he  had  heard  none  of  these  al^oa* 
^oaa  which  were  now  dwelt  upon  by  gontlemasi  apnaaita.  Political  combiaatioiia 
^Msa  4baa  bald  hsfpoaat  nhlaqiiy,  aad  waaeaoppreasea  with  almost  unanimous  eacla* 
mation  by  Parliament  If  tha  bill  for  their  auppreasion  were  invaded  by  any  artifloe, 
ar  if  its  previslona  were  ia  any  respect  id>used,  he  was  perfecthr  ready  to  accede  hs 
aay  measure  iHuch  should  have  for  ita  object  the  putting  of  diem  down.  But,  in 
passing  the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  Orange  societies  ia  1822,  the  House  aatedei^ 
t^raly  upon  the  notoriety  of  the  ezistiag  evil,  and  did  not  proceed  upon  die  report  of 
a  committee,  or  upon  any  papera  laid  before  it.  What  woaldthe  geotkoieo  omMwite 
have  said  apon  tMt  oaaasieo  if  alderman  King  had  applied  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  in  fisvour  of  himself  or  of  his  Orange  Association  f  Would  not  the  boa. 
gentlaaian  oppodtehave  treated  the  proposal  with  the  utmost  contempt  and  indiffua- 
tioB  ?  And,  where  was  their  consistency  in  bmng  now  so  vodforous  m  favour  el  the 
opposite  AaaocialioB  being  represented  at  their  bar  ?—* With  respect  to  the  present 
measure^  he  dented  that  it  waa  a  condemnatory  biU.  If  it  were  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties,  no  person  could  doubt  the  right  of  the  association  aflbeted  by  it  to  be  heard 
at  the  bar  by  ooanseL  But  such  was  not  its  character;  aad  yet  thelearacd  flpeatis- 
aaan  had  thought  proper  to  give  the  bill  tiM  appellation  of  a  condemnatory  bill,  ia 
order  to  make  out  the  title  of  the  petitioners  to  the  privilege  for  which  they  had  ap* 
pl&ed.  Again,  irith  respect  to  Tithes;  if,  when  the  bill  upon  that  subject  vraa  m 
pioffreas  tnroug^  the  Houses  the  clergy  bad  applied  to  be  neard  by  couasel  oo  tha 
auljeet  of  tithes^  as  well  aa  on  the  general  aflhirs  of  the  church,  wocud  their  applica- 
ihtk  have  been  acceded  to  ?  If  it  t^d,  what  delay  must  have  resulted  from  tbe  lonv 
epeechea  that  might  be  expected  from  a  subject  so  extensive  f  But,  no  one  conn 
thiok  that  the  praprer  of  such  a  petition  would  be  granted  by  the  House.  Hia  hon. 
friend  who  spoke  last  had  asked  how  could  they  have  more  satisfootory  evidence  on 
4ie  suljact  of  the  Association  than  that  of  the  petitioners  themselves  f  But,  he  wouki 
ask,  in  return,  had  they  not  already  the  admissions  of  the  Association  f  He  should 
4m  able  to  i^ow,  taking  the  public  acts  and  declarations  of  tbe  Association,  that  the 
House  had  ample  grounds  for  passing  the  bill,  vnthAut  hearing  a  single  word  more 
in  evideaoek  He  held  a  petition  in  his  hand,  dated  the  17th  of  February,  which  had 
hevB  pyaatated  yesterdagp.    It  waa  the  last  act  of  the  Asseclatiop.    They  had  there 
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iel  for^;tiiAV^^  the  Catholics  of  Lrdaiid  feh  the  necesiutjr  of  bettirring  thenuelteifir 
iheir  own  affidn,  and  it  was  deemed  right  to  enter  into -an  association  to  promote  th» 
general  interest  of  iheir  body,  and  to  bring  under  the  freqnent  consideration  of  nar- 
Uareent  the  various  uid  heavy  grievances  of  which  the  Catholic  people  of  Iretand 
oomphdn."  Was  not  that  like  an  avowal  of  theur  representative  power  f  To  hia 
mina  it  admitted  of  that  interpretation.  The  petition  concluded  vrith  a  prayer,  ^  that 
no  measure  should  be  adopted  asainst  the  Catholic  Association,  or  agiinst  any  por- 
tion of  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland,  without  first  affording  to  petitieners  a  fuU 
opportunity  of  vindicating  their  principles  and  conduct  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and 
to  be  heard,  if  necessary,  as  well  by  witness  as  by  their  counsel.**  That  passage,  he 
maintained,  amounted  to  an  admission  of  their  representative  capacity  at  once.  He 
did  not  admit  the  distinction  that  had  been  taken  as  to  direct  and  virtual  representa^ 
tion,  but  claimed  for  parliament  the  right  to  pass  what  laws  they  pleased.  In  avowing* 
tiieir  intention  publiclv  of  addressing  and  petitioning  parliament  for  the  redress  of 
grievances,  they  afforded  at  least  an  admission  of  their  existence  as  a  body,  and  the 
House  should  never  forget,  that  they  were  a  body  who  had  assembled  twenty  times 
since  the  month  of  October.  They  were  also  a  body  who  appointed  committees  of 
finance,  of  grievances,  and  of  education,  and  who  required  no  other  qualification  in 
persons  desirous  of  becoming  members,  than  the  payment  of  one  guinea  on  their  ad- 
mission. If  parliament  consented  to  recognise  them  in  such  a  character,  they  might 
depend  upon  it,  that  the  interval  would  not  be  far  distant  between  such  recognitioD 
and  their  assumption  of  all  the  functions  of  parliament.  They  had  also  professed, 
in  their  petition,  **  to  procure  for  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  defenceless,  redresa 
from  the  known  tribunals  of  the  law  for  outrages  and  injuries  arising  from  party 
spirit.**  That  assumption  he  also  considered  highly  objectionable ;  for  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  justice,  that  the  same  body  which  exercised  the  other  acknow- 
ledged functions,  should  institute  prosecutions  against  individuals.  The  petitionets 
denied  that  they  levied  contributions  on  their  fellow-citizens.  It  was  true  that  th^ 
had  no  legal  mode  of  enforcing  subscriptions,  but  if  they  could  not  exercise  a  legal, 
they  had  exercised  a  moral  compulsion.  Was  there  no  moral  compulsion  in  the  fear 
of  bdng  registered  in  their  black  book,  as  an  hon.  gentleman  had  called  it  ?  Would 
any  man  say  that  the  threat  of  having  one*s  name  inscribed  by  the  priest  in  a  book, 
after  divine  service,  on  refusing  to  subscribe,  left  that  person  at  liberty  to  choose 
whether  he  would  subscribe  or  not  ?  One  word  more  with  respect  to  that  levy, 
which  was  by  far  the  roost  important  part  of  the  question.  Did  that  body  admit,  or 
did  it  not,  that  they  received  funds  fh)m  the  people  f  Ho  held  in  his  hand  the  report 
of  a  committee  signed  *^  D.  0*Conne11,**  which  stated  that,  in  order  the  more  eroc- 
tually  to  exert  the  energies  of  the  Irish  people,  it  was  necessary  that  money  should 
be  collected.  To  that  assertion  he  objected.  The  intentions  of  the  Association  might 
be  innocent ;  but,  to  say  the  best  of  them,  they  were  very  equivocal ;  and  some  acts 
of  the  Association^  even  giving  them  full  credit  for  motives,  ought  never  to  have  taken 
place.  He  could  perfectly  understand  why  words  spoken  in  the  heat  of  d^Mite  by 
mdividuals  who,  in  their  cooler  moments,  might  be  willing  to  retract  them,  ought 
not  to  be  charged  upon  the  Catholic  body ;  but,  the  frequent  use  of  such  expressions 
formed  a  strong  objection  to  the  existence  of  such  meetings,  and  could  not  fail  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  the  Catholics  themselves.  There  was  one  resolution  passed 
by  the  Association,  which  he  thought  of  considerable  importance.  By  that  resolu- 
tion, Mr  Hamilton  Rowan  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Association.  He  would 
ask.  Was  not  such  proceeding  likely  to  excite  suspicion,  and  exasperate  animosities  ? 
The  secretary  of  the  Association  had  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Ro- 
wan,  apprizing  him  of  the  fact,  and  stating  that  the  resolution  had  been  passed  with 
more  enthusiasm  than  he  had  ever  witnessed  on  any  former  occasion :  that,  on 
the  mention  of  his  honoured  and  beloved  name,  it  was  hailed  with  the  applause 
which  formed,  at  once,  the  testimony  and  the  reward  of  a  life  that  had  been  devoted 
to  the  serrice  of  his  country.  It  was  possible  that  the  individuals  who  had  voted 
such  an  address  might  not  have  been  aware  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  life  Uiey  had  so  described ;  but  if  a  public  body,  collecting  money  to  direct  the 
eneiigies  of  the  Irish  people,  had  been  so  unfortimate  as  to  propose  that  address,  an  1 
to  exult  at  the  mention  of  that  ^^  honoured  and  beloved  name,**  on  the  very  day  on 
which  they  had  allured  the  Catholics  by  the  hate  they  bore  to  Orangemen,  was  h 
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not  a  reason  sufficient  to  excite  suspicion  in  the  most  candid  mind  P  With  respect 
to  the  nani6  and  thtf  political  character  of  Mr.  Rowan,  he  should  say  no  more  tnan 
what  he  found  in  the  report  of  the  secret  committee  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  ill 
1799*  It  appeared  from  their  report,  that  an  Irish  clergyman  of  the  name  of 
Jackson,  had  proceeded  from  France  to  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a 
treasonable  couspiraoy,  with  a  view  to  the  invasion  of  IreUmd  by  France.  That  in 
1794,  he  had  commenced  a  correspondence,  and  held  frequent  interviews  with  Mr. 
Hamilton  Rowan,  as  the  leader  of  the  United  Irishmen,  who  shortly  after  was  com- 
mitted to  prison,  but  had  subsequently  escaped,  and  was  attainted  of  high  treason* 
That  he  and  Mr.  Theobald  Wolf  Tone  and  Mr.  Lewins,  had  frequent  conferences, 
the  former  of  whom  was  taken  in  a  French  vessel,  called  the  Hoche,  on  the  coast  of 
Ivdand ;  and  the  latter  escaped  to  France,  where  he  acted  as  envoy  to  the  United 
Irishmen.  After  such  a  statement,  would  the  Association  maintain,  that  the  resolu- 
tion to  which  he  had  alluded,  had  no  tendency  to  excite  suspicion  or  alarm  ?  What- 
ever  they  might  think,  or  however  they  might  reason,  they  might  depend  on  it,  that 
•ven  if  they  had  the  power  to  bring  the  whole  body  of  the  CathoUcs  to  the  bar  of 
that  House,  the  united  testimony  of  six  millions  of  men  could  not  satisfy  the  Pro- 
testants  of  Ireland,  or  the  people  of  thb  country,  that  there  was  no  gpround  for 
•aspicion  or  alarm  in  such  a  proceeding.  That  an  Association  professing  to  have 
i£40,000  a-year,  and  six  millions  of  people  at  their  command,  should  hail  the 
"beloved  name"  of  an  attainted  traitor,  and  adjure  the  Catholics  by  the  hate  they 
bore  to  Orangemen,  as  their  natural  enemy,  was  a  fact  which  he  would  say  afforded 
ffround  for  suspicion  and  alarm  that  could  never  be  overstated.  If  they  took  credit 
ror  such  an  act,  the  voice  that  informed  them  of  the  danger  of  such  a  course,  was  a 
friendly  voice ;  the  man  who  cautioned  them  agdnst  the  mdiscreet  course  they  were 
pursuing,  by  holding  forth  such  a  resolution  as  the  act  of  the  deliberative  body,  was 
a  friend  to  the  peace  of  Ireland.  He  would  appeal  to  every  man  who  pretended  to 
the  least  regard  for  the  pure  administration  of  justice,  to  put  themselves  in  the  place 
of  the  individuals  who  might  be  prosecuted  bv  the  Association,  and  ask  themselves 
whether,  against  such  pro!$ecution,  they  could  think  it  safe  to  go  to  trial?  Th« 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Knaresborough,  might  moralize  upon  the  advantage  of 
keeping  up  the  civil  war  of  the  passions,  but  would  he  say  that  it  would  contribute 
to  the  pure  administration  of  iustice,  to  have  that  body  conducting  prosecutions, 
and  prejudicing  the  minds  of  the  people?  A  resolution  of  the  Association  stated, 
that  the  secretary  had  opened  an  account  with  every  parish  in  Ireland,  in  order  to 
collect  subscriptions  for  the  piurposes  alleged  in  their  petition.  Was  not  that  a 
gpronnd  of  suspicion  and  alarm  ?  Could  a  body,  consisting  of  3,000  men,  for  whose 
character  they  had  no  better  security  than  the  fact  of  being  able  to  pay  one  guinea 
for  admission,  proceed  in  the  exercise  of  such  functions,  without  awakening  that 
sound  constitutional  jealousy  with  which  it  was  their  duty  to  view  every  political 
measure  ?  After  the  proclamations  that  have  been  issued,  the  House  was  bound  to 
T^pord  them  with  tenfold  jealousy.  But,  to  return  to  their  petition ;  it  represented 
their  body  as  consisting  of  "  Catholic  prelates,  peers,  and  baronets — of  many  Pro- 
testants of  noble  families  and  great  possessions— of  many  distinguished  members  of 
high  and  learned  professions — of  commercial  men  of  great  wealth  and  character — 
of  country  gentlemen,  farmers,  traders,  and  substantial  citizens.*^  That  it  consisted 
of  many  respectable  persons,  he  did  not  mean  to  deny;  but,  the  more  important  they 
were,  the  more  did  he  object  to  their  undertaking  the  conduct  of  prosecutions.  If 
prelates  and  peers,  and  baronets  were  of  their  number — if  even  the  venerated  name 
of  earl  Fitzwilliam  appeared  amongst  them,  the  more  was  it  unfit  that  they  should 
institute  prosecutions,  because  the  prejudice  excited  against  the  defendants  was  likelv 
to  be  more  strong.  It  was  possible  that  they  might  be  acquitted,  even  under  such 
circumstances ;  but  they  had  no  right  to  send  any  man  to  take  his  trial  with  such  a 
weight  of  prejudice  operating  to  his  disadvantage.  He  had  grounded  his  opinions 
on  extracts  from  public  and  official  papers;  and  on  these  documents  he  meant  to  call 
on  the  House  to  support  the  bill  without  hearing  any  evidence  against  it  His  sense 
of  right  and  of  justice  dictated  to  him  boldly  and  manfully  to  give  his  vote  against 
the  prayer  of  the  petition. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  222  against  89;  minority,  138. 
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FmBDABT  22,  1825. 

tik  the  debate  on  the  onSer  tf  the  dfty,  for  iroing  Into  a  OommitlM  on  tbe  UblaWfal 
Soctefdes  in  Irel&ttd  Bill,  Mr.  Hume  moved,  ^  That  it  be  itn  instnictloA  to  the  Com*- 
tnittee  to  receive  a  elaose,  providing  that  anj  person  now  holding,  or  who  might 
beredt^r  hold^  any  oSce  ttndor  the  Crown  in  Irelaod,  stioald  take  an  oath  that  ho 
does  not  now  belong,  and  that  he  will  not  hereafter  belong,  to  any  Assodation  d»- 
dwred  to  be  illegal  by  this  Act** 

Me.  SBCRBf  Atir  Pbel  said,  he  thonght  that  the  hon.  and  leanted  gentledMt]  (Mr. 
Denman)  Would  do  well  in  future  to  read  bills  before  he  discussed  them.  Surely  it 
was  not  too  much  to  ask  of  a  learned  judge,  like  the  hon.  and  learned  oiember,  at 
least  to  hear  the  defence  of  a  prisoner  before  he  pronounced  bis  condemnation.  It 
seemed  to  bo  insinuated,  that  govemment  were  desirous  of  passing  this  bill  withottl 
sttftciently  discussing  it  Now,  after  it  had,  during  five  nights,  been  largely  dis« 
cussed,  and  eretj  lion,  gentleman  who  had  risen  to  oppose  the  bill,  had  been  ibiiowed 
by  Some  hon.  member  who  was  fViendly  to  it,  the  course  that  had  been  pursued  did 
not  very  much  Indicate  a  desire  to  evade  discussion^  The  futility  of  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  member  fbr  Aberdeen  had  been  already  so  well  exposed  that  it  Was 
tamecessanr  for  him  to  offer  any  fhrther  observations  on  the  But^t.  If  the  bill  in 
(inestion  should  be  passed  into  a  law,  the  laws  that  would  alRset  sodetiee  ia  Ireland 
Would  be  these^that  there  should  be  permitted  in  Ireland  no  societies  bound 
together  by  secret  and  illegal  oaths ;  that  those  who  might  thereafter  enter  into  those 
mysterious  ettgsgements  should  beoome  liable  to  certain  punishments.  To  the 
penalties  of  th»  bill  ?  No ;  but  to  transportation.  Now,  the  hon.  gentleman^s  pro^ 
(KMltiou  went  to  make  a  man  swealr,  on  entering  office,  that  he  did  not  belong  to  any 
Secret  society.  Why,  if  he  could  not  swear  this,  he  would  have  already  exposed  bi»^ 
Self  to  the  penalty  of  the  other  law,  making  Connexion  with  a  secret  society  m 
punishable.  Suppose,  then,  he  should  swear  that  he  vras  not  so  connected ;  eould 
toy  great  reliance  be  placed  upon  that  person's  oath,  seeing  what  must  ensue  if  h# 
declmed  to  swear  f  If,  belonging  to  a  secret  society,  he  uiould  ooooeal  that  fiset^ 
he  would  commit  peijury,  and  he  liable  to  all  the  penalties  of  that  heinous  oflisnee; 
but,  if  he  should  refuse  to  swear,  and  admit  his  connexion  with  any  illegal  associa* 
tSon,  dien  he  would  have  offended  against  the  law  in  question,  and  might  be  trsns^ 
ported.  But  then  it  was  said — suppose  he  should  prove  to  belong  to  an  OrangW 
Lodge  P  Why,  upon  that  point,  he  could  find  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  it  woind 
be  the  duty  of  government  to  remove  fVom  office  any  body  who  shomd  be  in  such  m 
sStuation.  [cheers.]  The  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  he  opposed  upon  prinei-» 
pie ;  because  be  opposed  tests,  generally,  on  principle;  but  he  thought  that  the  boa* 
gentleman  must  see  that  his  own  motion  would  not  effect  the  object  he  had  in  view  i 
and,  therefore,  he  did  hope,  that  he  would  not  press  the  nuitter  to  a  division. 

Mr.  Hume's  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division,  and  the  House  went  ial» 
H  committee. 

Febbuabt  25,  1825. 

In  the  debate  on  the  motion  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Unlawful  Societies  in  Ire^ 
land  Bill,-- 

Mb.  Sbcretabt  Pbbl  assured  the  House,  that  he  would  detain  them  but  for  a 
very  short  period  indeed,  if  they  Would  bear  with  him  for  that  time.  He  was  anx- 
ious to  set  luBiself  right  in  some  points,  wherein  what  he  had  stated  on  a  former 
«vening  was  more  or  less  directly  concerned.  In  the  first  place,  he  entirely  ac- 
quitted the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  (Mr.  Hutchinson)  of  any  intention  to 
intimidate  him  personally  oti  a  former  night;  and  when  the  hon.  gentleman  threat- 
^sed  to  bring  all  the  members,  almost,  on  his  side  of  the  House  to  the  block,  be  never 
supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  hon.  gentleman  meant  any  thing  more  than  to  speak 
of  them  in  a  general  way,  in  their  capacity  of  ministers.  But,  most  undoubtedly^ 
in  whslever  way  the  threal  were  meant,  it  would  never  have  the  effect  of  making  him 
swerve  from  that  which  he  might  conceive  to  be  his  line  of  public  du^.  It  wa» 
impossible  that  he  should  disn^gard  an  appeal  which  had  been  made  to  him  also»  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Taunton ;  for  he  haa  the  highest  respect  for  that  hon.  gentle^ 
roan,  who  had  Raised  himself  to  high  rank  and  mfluenooi  solely  by  his  own  great 
exertions,  his  talents,  and  his  integrity.    But  the  hon.  member  would  pardoo  ^' 
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toit  atjing,  that  as,  in  a  very  few  days,  the  Catholic  question  urast*  in  tfcme  thapk  or 
other,  be  JTorced  upon  the  attention  of  parliament,  he  should  decline  for  the  present, 
being  tectipted  Into  any  discussion  on  that  measure^  on  the  army  estimates,  or  on  any 
other  of  the  questions  to  which  the  lu>n.  gentleman^s  speech  had  reUted.^^Here  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  adverted  to  the  consistency  of  lus  opposition  to  the  Cathofic 
claims  i  hut,  he  had  throughout  acted  upon  his  own  impressions  merely,  and  not  in 
dderence  to  public  feelings,  but  to  his  own  opinion.  Ue  had  before  ofqiosed  this 
question,  and  the  most  mature  reflection  and  consideration  bad  convinced  him  that 
he  had  acted  tight  in  so  doing.  A  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Tiemey)  had  taUked 
much  of  the  aaministration  of  the  Marquis  wellesley,  and  had  appealed  to  Idm 
{Mr.  Peel),  as  to  what  he  thought  of  the  position  of  affairs,  when,  as  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  described  it,  the  vessel  of  state  was  upon  the  breakers.  In  answer  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  wished  to  observe,  that  he  had  heard  his  statement 
with  regret*  The  period  to  which  he  referred  was  1821  (  true  it  was,  that  he  was 
chief  secretary  in  1818,  but  he  had  been  at  the  former  period  three  years  out  of 
office.  It  was  his  wish  to  quit  Ireland  in  1817,  but  he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to 
hold  his  appointment  a  year  longer.  When  he  did  quit  it,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  Ireland  Was  tranquil,  and  that  there  existed  at  that  time  no  Catholic 
Association*  At  the  same  time  he  felt  bound,  in  justice  to  others,  to  state,  that  no 
one  individual  could  be  responsible  for  the  tranquiuitv  of  Inland.  The  disturbances 
which  took  place  in  Ireland  at  that  period  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  revolution 
which  was  caused  by  a  transition  from  war  to  peace.  They  all  knew  that  the  effects 
of  that  transition  were  deeply  felt  here ;  but  tiiey  were  felt  in  a  tenfold  greater  ^- 
gree  in  Ijreland.  It  was  not  his  wish  to  enter  much  further  into  the  discussion  at 
present,  but  he  hoped  the  House  would  allow  him  to  say  a  few  words  in  his  own 
vindication,  in  answer  to  what  had  been  stated  on  a  former  evening  by  the  learned 
member  for  Winchelsea.  In  doing  this,  he  was  anxious  to  avdd  all  cause  of  irrita- 
tion. He  wished  to  confine  himself  solely  to  establish  facts,  throwing  overboard 
every  matter  which  might  be  considered  in  the  sUghteet  possible  degree  questionable. 
He  had  stated  on  a  former  evening,  that  some  of  the  acts  of  the  Catholic  Association 
were  equivocal:  and  that  one  particular  act  rendered  that  body  liable  to  a  charge  of 
indiscretion.  The  act  which  he  alluded  to,  was  the  Address  of  tliat  body  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  Rowan ;  an  address  which  was  calculated  to  excite  suspicion  and  alarm 
in  the  minds  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  that  country*  This  was  his  impression 
when  he  Uiade  the  observations  which  had  been  so  ably  commented  on  by  the  learned 
member  for  Wtnchelsea;  and  ke  bcg^  to  as&ure  that  learned  gentleman,  that  he 
had  heard  his  speech  upon  that  occasion  with  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  admira- 
tion ;  and,  If  he  had  found  his  position  untenable,  he  would  have  at  once  abandoned 
it  But,  when  he  found  that  his  post  was  tenable,  he  was  sure  the  learned  gentle- 
man would  be  the  first  to  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  he  ought  not  to  outke  an 
inglorious  surrender.  He  must  re-assert,  that  the  Catholic  Association  had,  b^ 
^ir  address  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan,  committed  an  equivocal  act— an  act  which 
was  calculated  to  create  alarm  and  susfucion,  both  in  the  minds  of  the  public  and 
the  government.  He  would  at  once  give  the  strongest  proof  of  this  assw tion,  by 
readmg  to  the  House  the  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Catholic  Association.  The  right  hon.  Secretary  proceeded  to  read  extracts 
from  the  letter :  it  stated,  that  the  Catholic  Association  were  unable  to  express  their 
admiration  of  the  honest  and  natriotic  efforts  of  that  gentleman ;  they  designated 
him  as  a  man  who  had  devoteu  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  country,  and  who  now 
received  his  sweetest  reward  in  the  approbation  of  his  oountrvmeiK  He  said  at  the 
time,  and  he  now  repeated  it,  that  this  address  brought  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  befbre 
the  country,  as  a  public  character,  and  that  he  was,  therefore^  liable  to  observations 
upon  hb  conduct  and  character.  The  learned  member  for  Winchelsea  had  described 
Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  an  a  good  father,  a  good  landlord,  and  an  amiable  man  in  all 
the  relations  of  private  life.  Did  he  deny  this  f  He  did  not.  He  was  as  read^  as 
anv  man  to  admit  what  the  learned  gentleman  had  stated  as  to  the  private  quahtiea 
of  Mr.  Rowan ;  but,  in  speaking  of  him  there,  he  spoke  only  of  his  public  character ; 
and  he  grounded  his  observations  upon  documents  to  which  reference  might  be  had 
at  any  moment.  He  had  read  the  report  of  the  seoret  committee  in  1794,  in  which 
it  was  stated,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  Biowan  was  in  commanication  and  interooursie 
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-widi  an  emissary  of  France,  and  that  he  had  subsequently  been  attainted  of  high 
treason.  The  learned  gentleman  app^Lred,  however,  to  be  of  opinion,  that  ihkt 
attainder  would  not  have  passed,  had  Mr.  Rowan  been  heard  agdnst  his  accosera. 
Ue  went  further,  and  stated  that  Mr.  Rowan  had  been  received  with  courtesy  by  the 
Irish  government,  and  more  particularly  by  Lord  Manners,  whom  the  learned  gen- 
tleman had  been  pleased  to  designate  as  the  very  pink  of  loyalty.  It  was  true  that 
Mr.  Rowan  had  been  so  attaintol  without  having  been  tried ;  but  would  the  learned 
gentleman  take  the  trouble  of  recollecting  the  trial  of  Mr.  Jackson,  and  the  hcts 
which  were  established  upon  that  occasion.  Was  Mr.  Rowan  never  called  upon  to 
answer  for  his  conduct  ?  and  had  the  House  no  documents  to  go  upon  with  respect 
to  his  conduct  ?  Had  they  not  an  account  of  his  trial,  and  of  his  sentence  of  impri. 
sonment  for  two  years  ?  Had  they  not  an  account  of  his  escape  from  imprisonment, 
when  he  fled  to  France  ?  Had  they  not  also  the  address  published  by  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen  to  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland  ?  Of  that  society,  Mr.  Drennan  was 
chairman,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  was  secretary.  They  must  remember  too,  that 
this  address  was  published  at  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  the  National 
Convention  was  sitting,  and  when  disorder  and  disunion  prevailed  in  that  country. 
What  was  the  language  put  forth  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan,  as  secretary  to  the  United 
Irishmen  on  that  occasion  ?  The  address  commenced  as  follows: — ^^  Citizen  SoldierB* 
you  first  took  up  arms  to  protect  your  country  from  foreign  enemies,  and  from  domestic 
disturbance;  for  the  same  purpose  it  now  becomes  necessary  that  you  should  resume 
them.**  The  address  went  on  to  say,  '*  Citizen  Soldiers,  to  arms,  take  up  the  shield  of 
freedom,  and  the  pledges  of  peace — peace,  the  motive  of  your  virtuous  institution.  War, 
an  occasional  duty,  ought  never  to  be  made  an  occupation;  every  man  should 
become  a  soldier  in  the  defence  of  his  rights :  no  man  ought  to  continue  a  soldier 
for  defending  the  rights  of  others ;  the  sacrifice  of  life  in  the  service  of  our  country 
is  a  duty  much  too  honourable  to  be  intrusted  to  mercenaries;  and  at  this  time,  when 
your  country  has,  by  public  authority,  been  declared  in  danger,  we  conjure  you,  by 
your  interest,  your  duty,  and  your  glory,  to  stand  to  your  arms,  and  in  spite  of  a 
police,  in  spite  of  a  fencible  militia,  in  virtue  of  two  proclamations,  to  muntain 
good  order  in  your  vicinage,  and  tranquillity  in  Ireland.^*  The  learned  Judge,  in 
passing  aentence  upon  Mr.  Rowan,  miide  use  of  the  following  observation,  which  he 
begged  to  read  to  the  House — **At  this  period,  1794,  and  it  is  upon  the  records  of 
parliament,  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were  seeking  relief;  they  pre- 
sented dutiful  addresses,  stating  they  were  anxious  to  be  liberated  from  restraints 
they  laboured  under :  but  you  addressed  them  to  take  up  arms,  and  by  force  to  ob- 
tain their  measures.  They  were  palpably  to  be  made  a  dupe  to  your  designs,  because 
you  say  you  will  proceed  to  the  accomplishment  of  your  beloved  principles,  Universal 
Emancipation  and  Representative  Legislature.  Seduction,  calumny,  and  terror  are 
the  means  by  which  you  intend  to  efiect  them.  The  volunteers  are  become  instru- 
ments in  your  hands,  and  despairing  to  seduce  the  army,  you  calumniate  them  with 
the  opprobrious  epithet  of  mercenaries.  You  say  seduction  made  them  soldiers,  but 
nature  made  them  men.  You  called  upon  the  people  to  arm — all  are  summoned  to 
arms,  to  introduce  a  wild  system  of  anarchy,  such  as  now  involves  France  in  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war,  and  deluges  the  countrv  with  blood."  The  learned  judge  went 
on  to  state—'*  It  is  happy  for  you,  and  those  who  were  to  have  been  your  instruments, 
that  they  did  not  obey  you.  It  is  happy  for  you  that  this  insidious  summons  to  arms 
was  not  observed ;  if  it  had  been,  and  the  people  with  force  of  arms  had  attempted 
to  make  alterations  in  the  constitution  of  this  country,  every  man  concerned  would 
have  been  guilty  of  high  treason  [hear,  hear  !].'* — Having  nven  the  learned  member 
full  credit  for  all  he  had  said  of  the  private  character  of  Mr.  Rowan,  he  must  again 
repeat,  that  in  speaking  of  that  gentleman,  he  only  spoke  of  him  in  his  public 
capacity,  and  he  could  not  help  adding,  that  the  address  of  the  Catholic  Association 
to  him  was  calculated  to  excite  suspicion  and  alarm.  The  learned  gentleman  had 
stated,  that  Mr.  Rowan  had  been  received  in  public  and  private  society  in  the 
i(  arroest  and  most  cordial  manner.  He  did  not  mean  to  contradict  this,  but  he 
Diould  refer  the  House  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan*s  own  statement,  after  having 
received  hu  free  pardon,  in  the  course  of  which  he  mentions  that,  during  his  absence, 
bis  wife  and  children  had  been  most  kindly  attended  to  b^  my  lord  Clare,  who  had 
been  described  by  the  learned  gentleman  as  one  of  his  greatest  enemies.    BilC, 
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perhiqw  It  would  be  best  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Rowan  himself,  when  he  pleaded 
his  psurdon  before  the  Court.  He  said — ^*  When  last  I  had  the  honour  of  appearing 
before  this  tribunal,  I  told  your  lordships  I  knew  his  majesty  only  by  his  wielding 
the  force  of  the  country ;  since  that  period,  during  my  legal  mcapacity  and  absence 
beyond  seas,  my  wife  and  children  have  not  only  been  unmolested,  but  protected ; 
and,  in  addition  to  those  favours,  I  am  now  indebted  to  the  royal  mercy  for  my  life. 
I  will  neither,  my  lords,  insist  upon  the  rectitude  of  my  intentions,  nor  the  extent  of 
my  gratitude,  lest  my  conduct  should  be  attributed  to  base  and  unworthy  motives ; 
but  I  hope  my  future  life  will  evince  the  sincerity  of  those  feelings  with  which  I  am 
impressed  by  such  unmerited  proo&  of  his  majesty*s  beneficence."  It  had  been 
ebarged  affsunst  him  (Mr.  Peel),  that  he  had  unfairly  suppr^sed  the  fiict  of  Mr. 
Bowan^s  having  been  received  into  public  and  private  society :  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  said,  '•*'  You,  Sir,  a  member  of  the  Irish  government,  you,  a  gentle- 
man residing  in  Ireland,  ought  to  have  known  the  situation  in  which  Mr.  Rowan 
moved  in  that  country;  and,"  continued  the  learned  gentleman,  '*  you  ought,  as  a 
member  of  that  government,  to  know  that  Mr.  Rowan  had  been  a  magistrate  upon 
his  return — ^you  ought  to  know  that  he  had  been  received  at  the  Castk,  as  well  by 
the  prejudiced  as  the  liberal  Lords-lieutenant  in  Irehmd.  He  had  been  received  both 
by  my  Lord  Manners  and  Mr.  Saurin ;  and  they  having  found  no  fault,  how  dare  you 
make  an  appeal  against  the  beloved  name  of  an  individual  whom  the  government  of 
Ireland  have  placed  in  the  respectable  and  important  situation  of  a  magbtrate  of  the 
country  ?"  [hear,  hear  I]  The  learned  gentleman  made  this  statement  with  a  confi- 
dence which  was  most  imposing ;  at  the  same  time,  he  (Mr.  Peel)  was  fully  con- 
vinced, that  any  error  on  the  part  of  that  learned  gentleman,  was  quite  uninten- 
tional. For  himself,  he  gave  such  credence  to  the  statement  of  the  learned  gentle- 
man, that  he  was  fully  convinced  Mr.  Rowan  was  in  the  commission  of  the  peace.  So 
strongly,  indeed,  had  he  been  impressed  with  the  idea  from  the  statement  made,  that 
he  could  not  venture  upon  his  own  authority  to  contradict  it  He  therefore  applied 
to  the  Hanaper  Office  in  Ireland,  and  the  answer  was,  that  after  the  most  minute 
search,  it  was  found  that  no  such  person  as  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  had  been  admitted 
to  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  any  county  in  Ireland  for  the  last  twenty  years 
Roud  cheers  from  the  Ministerial  benches].  He  begged  to  assure  the  House,  that 
m  making  this  statement,  he  entertained  no  angry  feeling  towards  the  learned  gen- 
tleman ;  but  he  would  appeal  not  only  to  the  House,  but  to  the  learned  gentleman 
himself,  whether  he  had  not  by  this  simple  statement,  dashed  from  his  hand  that 
poisoned  chalice  which  the  learned  member  had  commended  to  his  lips. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  carried  by  226  against  96 ;  majority  130 ;  and  the 
Bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 
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Sir  Francis  Burdett,  at  the  close  of  a  long  speech,  moved, — 

^  That  this  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  Conunittee  of  the  whole  House,  to  con- 
sider the  State  of  the  Laws  by  which  Oaths  and  Declarations  are  requiied  to  be 
taken,  or  made,  as  qualifications  to  the  enjoyment  of  offices,  or  for  the  exercbe  of 
civil  functions,  so  fiEU*  as  the  same  afiect  his  mtyesty^s  Roman  Catholic  subjects;  and 
whether  it  would  be  expedient,  in  any  and  what  manner,  to  alter  or  modify  the  same, 
and  subject  to  what  provisions  or  regulations." 

Mr.  Croker  having  seconded  the  motion,  a  long  debate  ensued,  in  the  course 
of  which, — 

Mb.  Secret abt  Peel  said: — Notwithstanding,  Sir,  the  length  of  iime  occupied 
by  my  right  hon.  and  learned  friend,  I  feel  such  confidence  in  me  indulgence  of  the 
House,  or  rather  in  its  justice,  that  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  allow  me  to  .state,  as  briefiy 
as  I  can,  the  grounds  upon  which  I  dissent  from  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  baronet, 
and  the  reasons  why,  after  all  the  arguments  I  have  heard,  I  do  not  find  them 
sufficient  to  induce  me  to  deviate  from  the  course  I  have  hitherto  uniformly  pursued 
npon  Uus  question.    I  will  attempt  to  follow,  as  closely  as  I  can,  the  different  branches 
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of  the  yery  able,  and  not  less  effectiye,  because  temperate  and  conciliatory,  speech  of 
the  hon.  baronet.  I  think  that  he  introduced  this  question  fbr  discussion  on  its  true 
grounds,  and  I  will  apply  myself  to  answer  the  questions  put  by  him  to  the  opponents 
of  further  concession.  I  apprehend  that  I  state  his  case  with  perfect  fairness,  when 
I  say  that  he  rested  his  proposition  upon  three  grounds ;  first,  positive  treaty ;  second, 
natural  right ;  and,  third,  pnidence  and  policy.  All  the  arguments  he  employed  maj 
be  included  under  those  heads,  and  in  tnat  order  I  propose  to  consider  them.  If,  in 
the  first  place,  the  hon.  baronet  could  prove  to  me  that  there  really  existed  a  daim 
on  die  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  established  upon  a  solemn  treaty  between  them 
and  the  Crown,  I  should  be  disposed  to  treat  it  with  the  utmost  deference.  The  hon. 
baronet,  and  I  believe  the  petition  which  he  presented,  demand  the  fulfilment  of  s 
treaty.  I  have,  Sir,  on  previous  occasions,  considered  the  effect  of  the  treaty  to  which 
they  allude,  and  I  am  again  prepared  to  deny,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  can  claim 
any  privilege  on  the  foundation  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  It  is,  no  doubt,  important 
for  the  House  to  consider  whether,  in  withholding  what  is  now  required  at  its  hands, 
it  is  violating  the  terms  of  a  solemn  treaty ;  and  I  beg  to  ask  the  hon.  baronet,  whether 
he  h'as  referred  to  the  articles  of  that  treaty,  and  whether  he  really  thinks,  not  that 
it  has  been  infringed  at  any  former  period  of  our  history,  but  whether  any  privilege 
is  refused  in  defiance  of  it  ?  I  will  not  now  enter  into  the  question  whether  the  Aet 
passed  eariy  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  were  an  infringement  of  the  treaty  of  limerick. 
1  admit  very  fairly,  that  the  statute  "  for  the  prevention  of  the  growth  of  Popery," 
was  an  abominable  measure.  Perhaps  this  is  an  unpleasant  point  of  discussion ;  and 
as  the  hon.  baronet  very  wisely  abstained  from  entering  upon  it,  I  will  follow  his 
example;  merely  obserring,  that  before  we  condemn  the  laws  of  the  land,  we  are 
bound  to  consider  the  circumstances  out  of  which  they  arose ;  and  firom  those  cir* 
cumstances  it  appears,  that  it  was  an  act  of  retaliation  against  the  Catholics, 
for  what  they  had  done  while  in  possession  of  political  power.  Tiie  hon. 
baronet  will  find,  that  by  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  entitled  to  be  exempted  from  all  molestation  on  account  of  their 
religious  tenets :  by  other  articles  certain  persons  might  claim  the  privileges 
of  personal  property,  on  taking  no  other  oath  but  Uiat  of  allmance.  Now, 
the  hon.  baronet  extends  this  right  to  a  claim,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  or  civil  office  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance 
only.  That,  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  deny ;  and  I  am  content  to  rest  my  denial  upon 
the  speech  of  Sir  T.  Butler,  who  was  employed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  to  speak 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  passing  of  the  bill  against  the 
growth  of  Popery.  Sir  T.  Butler  says,  ^'  the  10th,  llth,  12th,  13th,  and  14th  clauses 
of  this  bill  relate  to  offices  and  employments,  which  the  Papists  of  Ireland  cannot 
hope  for  the  enjoyment  of,  otherwise  tnan  by  grace  and  favour  extraordinary ;  and 
therefore  do  not  so  much  affect  them,  as  it  does  the  Protestant  Dissenters  who,  if 
this  bill  pass  into  a  law,  are  equally  with  the  Papists  deprived  of  bearing  any  office 
civil  or  military,  under  the  government  to  which,  by  right  of  birth,  and  the  laws  of 
the  land,  they  are  as  indisputably  entitled  as  any  other  their  Protestant  brethren ; 
and  if  what  the  Irish  did  in  the  late  disorders  of  this  kingdom  made  them  rebels 
(which  the  presence  of  a  king  they  had  before  been  obliged  to  own,  and  swear 
obedience  to,  eave  them  a  reasonable  colour  of  concluding  it  did  not),  yet  surely  the 
Dissenters  did  not  do  anything  to  make  them  so,  or  to  deserve  worse  at  the  hands  of 
the  government  than  other  Protestants ;  but,  on  the  contrair,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  if  they  (I  mean  the  Dissenters)  had  not  put  a  stop  to  the  career  of  the  Irish  army 
at  Enniskillen  and  Londonderry,  the  settlement  of  the  government,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  might  not  have  proved  so  easy  as  it  thereby  did ;  for  if  that  army  had 
got  to  Scotland  (as  there  was  nothing  at  that  time  to  have  hindered  them,  but  the 
bravery  of  those  people,  who  were  mostly  Dissenters,  and  chargeable  with  no  other 
crimes  since ;  unless  their  close  adhering  to,  and  easily  appearing  for  the  then  go- 
vernment, and  the  many  faithful  services  they  did  their  countnr,  were  crimes),  I  say 
if  they  "had  got  to  Scottand,  when  they  had  boats,  barks,  and  all  things  else  ready  for 
tneir  transportation,  and  a  great  many  friends  there  In  arms,  waiting  only  their 
cominff  to  join  them,  it  is  easy  to  think  what  the  consequence  would  nave  oeen  to 
both  these  kingdoms ;  and  these  Dissenters  then  were  thought  fit  fbr  command,  both 
civil  and  military,  and  were  no  less  instrumental  in  eontribuUng  to  the  reducing  the 
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Idnppdvm,  Uian  any  cHher  Protestants :  and  to  pass  a  bill  now,  to  deprive  them  of 
their  birth-rights,  (for  those  their  good  services,)  would  surely  be  a  most  unkind  re- 
turn, and  the  worst  reward  ever  ^ranted  to  a  people  so  deserving.  Whatever  the 
Papists  may  be  supposed  to.  have  deserved,  the  Dissenters  certainly  stand  as  clean  in 
the  face  of  the  present  government,  as  any  other  people  whatsoever :  and  if  this  is 
all  the  return  they  are  like  to  get,  it  will  be  but  a  slender  encouragement,  if  ever 
occasion  should  require  for  others  to  pursue  their  example."  Sir  T.  Butler  thus 
abandons  all  claims  to  civil  office.  Yet  he  wis  Solicitor-general  to  James  2nd — was 
emploved  in  dravring  up  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  and  was  engaged  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  agunst  the  bill  io  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.    I  therefore  think  that  we  are 

Suite  at  liberty  to  discuss  this  question,  without  having  to  combat  aiiy  argument 
funded  upon  a  supposed  breach  of  the  faith  of  treaties. 
Next,  the  hon.  baronet  and  my  right  hon.  and  learned  friend  rest  this  claim  upon 
the  ground  of  natural  right.  And  here,  again,  I  directly  join  issue  with  them  both. 
IndMd,  this  is  one  of  the  material  points  on  which  I  have  the  misfortune  to  differ 
from  some  of  the  friends  with  whom  I  am  in  the  habit  of  acting.  It  involves  a  great 
constitutional  question ;  and  my  right  hon.  and  learned  friend  goes  eyen  so  far  as  to 
argue,  that  we  nave  no  more  right  to  exclude  Roman  Catholics  from  civil  office  than 
we  have  to  divest  them  of  their  property.  He  places  the  spoliation  of  property,  and 
the  exclusion  from  civil  office,  on  preoisdy  the  same  footing ;  but  he  admits  that  both 
may  be  sacrificed  to  considerations  of  paramount  necessity ;  but  then  that  necessity 
must  be  cleariy  established.  I  cannot  allow  that  the  subjects  of  this  country  have 
any  soeh  claim  as  an  abstract  right,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  doctrine  was  arowed 
or  maintained  until  comparatively  recent  times;  I  mean,  until  the  year  1790.  Let 
OS  look  for  a  moment  at  the  g^eat  periods  in  the  history  of  the  constitution.  Pre- 
▼ioosly  to  the  Reformation  there  was  unanimity  in  religious  opinion :  there  was  no 
dissent,  and  c<msequently  no  motive  to  exclude,  and  no  reason  for  guards  or  checks ; 
fbr  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  regulations  now  complained  of  are  not  so  much 
checks  on  the  privileges  of  the  subject,  as  guards  that  hav^  been  introduced  from  a 
reasonable  jealousy.  Now,  what  has  been  the  practice  of  the  constitution  since  the 
Reformation,  when  religious  dissent  first  became  important  ?  I  say  that  the  last 
three  hundred  years  have  afforded  a  practical  contradiction  of  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  the  supporters  of  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  At  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, the  oath  of  supremacy  was  adminbtered ;  and  from  the  reigpi  of  Elisabeth 
up  to  the  present  moment,  that  oath  has  been  enforced,  and  has  operated  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  Roman  Catholics  from  office  and  from  seats  in  this  House.  My  right  hon, 
friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  AflBdrs,  says,  that  the  law  of  exclusion  had 
its  origin  only  about  a  hundred  and  fitly  years  ago :  but  I  denythe  position ;  it  had 
its  origin  with  the  first  rise  of  dissent  in  matters  of  religion.  What,  let  me  inquire, 
has  been  the  doctrine  maintained  by  the  most  celebrated  public  men  on  the  subject 
of  exclusion  from  civil  offices?  I  have  had  occasion  before  to  refer  to  opinions  en- 
titled to  the  highest  respect,  especially  from  those  hon.  members  to  whom  I  am  par- 
ticularly addressing  myself.  A  conference  was  held  respecting  the  bill  for  Occasional 
Conformi^,  and  the  lords  who  conducted  it  had  objected  to  a  measure  which  sub- 
jected to  the  penalty  of  perpetual  forfeiture  of  office  those  who  were  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  ocoanonal  conformity.  At  the  conference  they  stated  this  important  doc- 
trine :  *'  The  Lords  look  on  the  fixing  of  the  qualifications  for  places  of  trust  to  bt  a 
thing  so  entirely  lodged  vrithin  the  legislature,  that,  vrithont  giving  any  reason  for 
it,  upon  any  apprehension  of  danger,  however  remote,  every  grovemment  may  put 
such  rules,  restraints,  or  conditions,  on  all  who  serve  in  any  place  of  trust,  as  they 
shall  see  cause  for ;  but  penalties  and  punishments  are  of  another  nature.**  Now, 
can  any  thing  be  more  clearly  laid  down  than  the  distinction  here  taken  between  ex- 
clusion and  penalty  ?  And  who  were  the  lords  that  presided  at  the  conference  ?-^ 
the  Duke  of  Deyonsbire,  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  Bishop  Burnett,  Lord  Halifax, 
and  lastly,  Lord  Somers  himself  [hear,  hear  I].  Next,  let  me  ask  my  right  hon.  and 
learned  nriend  what  lie  says  to  that  article  in  the  Scotch  Act  of  Union,  which  per- 
manently endudes  Roman  Catholics  from  certain  offices  ?  If  there  be  this  natural 
right,  and  if  tiiat  natural  right  be  correspondent  with  the  right  of  property,  is  it  pos- 
iible  to  suppose  that  the  g^reat  men  who  ai^usted  the  articles  of  the  Scotch  Union 
would  haTt  allowed  dns  permanent  exclusion  of  the  Roman  Catholics?    And  yet, 
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without  any  of  those  immediate  dangers  from  the  power  and  tenets  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cnurch,  about  wliich  my  right  hon.  and  learned  friend  has  spoken  as  the 
only  causes  that  could  Justify  such^a  measure  now,  the  law  of  exclusion  was  intro- 
duced into  that  Act  of  Union.  But  Ysp  (Mr.  Peel)  much  wished  that  the  House  would 
look  at  the  debates  of  parliament  in  a  3n9re  recent  period  of  our  history. 

But,  coming  to  periods  nearer  our  own  times,  when  the  dangers  from  Popery  may  be 
supposed  to  have  nad  less  infl^Qnce,  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  de- 
bates which  took  place  in  1771  and  1774,  on  the  subject  of  the  Quebec  Act :  let  us  look 
at  the  doctrine  maintained  by  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Camden  regarding  the  oath  of 
supremacy.  Both  these  distinguished  men  asserted,  that  the  oath  of  supremacy  was 
as  sacred  and  as  obligatory  as  Magna, Charta  itself,  or  any  of  the  most  sacred  Acts 
made  at  any  period  of  our  history.  Now,  Sir,  can  these  opinions  be  reconciled  with 
the  claim  of  natural  right  ?  I  yery  freely  admit,  that,  at  the  conference  to  which  I 
have  referred,  the  peers  who  managed  it,  allowed,  that  exclusion  from  office  by  law 
was  a  punishment  of  the  severest  kind.  But,  at  a  still  more  recent  period  of  our  history, 
in  1790,  when  the  repeal  of ''the  Test-laws  was  under  consideration,  did  Mr.  Pitt 
admit  the  doctrine  now  contended  for  ?  Certainly  not.  Mr.  Burke's  dissent  at  that 
time  was  on  the  score  of  danger  from  the  Unitarians ;  but  Mr.  Pitt,  a  warm  supporter 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  directly  contradicted  the  position  of  the  hon.  baronet,  and 
my  right  hon.  friend.  It  should  be  recollected,  that  the  Test-laws,  then  under  dis- 
cussion, were  enacted  with  a  view  to  the  defence  and  preservation  of  the  constitution ; 
and  Mr.  Pitt  told  the  House,  that  ^^  he  hesitated  not  to  say,  that  if  distrust  were  en- 
tertained of  any  one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  constitution,  it  ought  to  be  directed 
against  the  executive  power.  The  persons  excluded  by  the  Test-laws,  laboured  under 
no  kind  of  stigma ;  but  it  was  the  policy  of  private  life  not  to  allow  any  man  to  manafl;e 
your  affairs,  whose  principles  you  did  not  like;  but  the  exclusion  of  dissenters  could 
be  looked  upon  as  no  punishment.*'  I  go  further,  and  I  maintain  that  if  the  doc- 
trine be  correct,  the  exclusion  from  parliament,  and  the  refusal  of  the  elective  franchise, 
cannot  be  justified.  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  power  of  sitting  here,  or  voting  for 
members,  is  just  as  much  a  natural  right  as  that  for  which  my  right  hon.  friend  con- 
tends. Practically  we  know  that,  by  an  arbitrary  distinction,  persons  who  have  not 
£300  a«year  are  not  allowed  to  represent  their  fellow-subjects,  and  that  a  qualification 
of  an  inferior  kind  is  also  reouired  from  the  electors.  If  the  doctrine  of  natural 
right  be  correct,  why  are  not  inoividuals  with  £200  a-year  allowed  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  why  have  not  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  a  right  to  send 
them  to  it  ?  The  fact  is,  the  right,  such  as  it  is,  is  sacrificed  to  state  considerations. 
I  know  that  the  ground  of  the  exclusion  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholics  is  difierent, 
and  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  more  mortifying  because  it  is  a  personal  exclusion;  but  I  say, 
that  the  violation  of  right  is  the  same. 

Thus,  I  think^  I  have  shown  why,  on  the  grounds  of  authority  and  analogy,  I 
difier  from  my  right  hon.  and  learned  friend.  If  I  could  see  any  violation  of  natural 
right,  and  that  any  needless  sti^a  was  inflicted  by  the  exclusion,  I  should  be  com- 
pelled to  admit,  that  it  was  a  grievance  of  a  much  more  onerous  nature.  But  I  con- 
tend, that  the  state  has  a  right' to  exclude  on  any  apprehension  of  danger,  and  that 
not  imminent  or  immediate,  the  onusprohandi  of  which  my  right  hon.  friend  would 
unfairly  cast  upon  the  opponents  of  the  claims.  My  right  hon.  friend  says,  he  would 
not  convert  the  philosophy  of  history  into  a  miserable  almanack,  or  repre5ent  experi- 
ence as  a  swindler,  passing  base  money  upon  mankind.  I  agree  with  him ;  and  I 
would  look  back  to  history  for  the  instructive  lesson  it  affords,  and  I  would  consult 
experience  upon  the  abuses  of  power  in  all  ages.  If  we  were  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  hon.  baronet,  we  should  neither  take  a  retrospect  of  the  past,  nor  a  prospect  of 
the  future.  He  would  neither  be  guided  by  events  that  have  already  occurred,  nor 
look  to  the  remoter  consequences  of  granting  what  is  required.  This  is  certainly  a 
very  convenient  way  of  arguing  the  question ;  but,  for  one,  I  beg  to  protest  against 
the  conclusiveness  of  any  such  arguments.  I  think  that  we  are  bound  to  consider 
what  further  measures  may  grow  out  of  that  which  is  now  proposed.  I  ask,  where 
is  the  overruling  necessity  for  admitting  these  claims  ?  For  though  Mr.  Burke  ob- 
serves, that  *4t  is  a  question  of  moral  and  virtuous  discretion,  wnether,  possessing 
a  right,  you  will  exercise  it,"  I  contend  that  we  possess  the  right,  that  we  ought  to 
possess  it,  and  that  a  sound  discretion  requires  that  we  sboald  exercise  it. 
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'  "With  regard  to  the  groiuids  on  which  I  oppose  myself  to  the  demand  now  made, 
I  have  beard  several  imputed,  upon  which  I  do  not  mean  at  all  to  rely.  First,  I  do 
not  consider  that  we  are  obliged  to  take  into  view  laws  passed  at  an  earlier  period  of 
our  history,  unless  they  are  solemn,  national  cobpacts — the  foundation  and  settle- 
ment of  important  systems  of  government ;  but  I  cannot  but  bear  in  mind,  that  laws 
were  passed  three  hundred,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  guarding  against 
what  were  then  looked  upon  as  dangers.  I  am  bound,  on  the  other  hand,  to  admit, 
that  the  time  is  come  when  we  ought  to  consider  whether  there  exists  a  necessity 
for  maintaining  them.  I  allow  that  exclusion  from  office  is  of  itself  an  evil;  I  re- 
gret it,  and  I  can  only  justify  it  as  a  defence  against  a  greater  evil;  but.  Sir,  upon  these 
grounds,  I  am  against  the  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet. 

The  real  question  for  the  House  now  to  determine  is,  whether  there  are  sufficient 
reasons  for  detaining  in  their  present  force  the  existing  laws  against  the  Roman 
Catholics  ?  And,  having  stated  to  the  House  why  I  cannot  admit  the  hon.  baronet's 
proposition,  either  on  the  ground  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  or  of  the  abstract  right, 
1  come  now  to  the  considerations  of  prudence  and  policy  by  which  I  have  been  led 
to  a  similar  conclusion.  The  hon.  baronet  tells  us,  that  he  has  never  heard  what  the 
danger  is ;  and  he  calls  upon  the  opoonents  of  his  motion  to  point  it  out.  Before  I 
answer  this  call,  I  wish  to  inquire  or  the  hon.  baronet  what  is  the  object  of  his  pre- 
sent proposition  ?  I  presume  that  the  object  is,  to  communicate  power  to  those  who 
are  at  present  excluded  from  it — to  devolve  upon  them  a  fair  share  in  the  framing, 
administering,  and  executing  of  the  laws.  Does  the  hon.  baronet  mean  to  give  a 
mere  barren  capacity,  never  hereafter  to  be  available  ?  He  can  only  claim  upon  this 
ground :  as  there  is  no  danger,  so  there  ought  to  be  no  disability,  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  privileges  of  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  realm,  but  all  ought  to  be  equally 
eligible.  If  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  mean  to  pass  a  measure  of  this  kind,  surely 
there  can  be  nothing  more  unfair  than  to  throw  the  odium  of  refusal  of  office  else- 
where, and  to  create  an  uiyust  impression  against  the  highest  personage  in  the  realm. 
Parliament  ought  not  to  give  the  claimants  a  ticket  of  admission,  and  when  it  is  pre- 
sented at  the  door  of  the  constitution,  trust  to  the  Crown  to  shut  that  door  in  the 
face  of  the  party  claiming  a  right  to  be  allowed  to  enter.  I  come  then  to  what,  in 
fact,  is  the  main  point,  and  which  has  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  Ireland ; 
and  I  ask  first,  whether  the  powers  sought  can  safely  be  g^ranted ;  and  whether,  if 
granted,  it  will  conduce  to  tranquillity  ?  I  must  own,  that  if  I  were  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  concession  would  lead  to  the  restoration  of  peace  and  harmony ;  if  I  thought 
it  would  put  an  end  to  animosities,  the  existence  of  which  all  lament,  I,  for  one,  would 
not  oppoeie  the  measure  on  a  mere  theory  of  the  constitution,  when  consent  would 
secure  such  immense  practical  advantages.  But,  because  I  doubt  whether  the  re- 
moval of  disabilities  on  the  conditions  proposed,  will  promote  tranquillity  in  Ireland, 
or  lessen  religious  animosities ;  and  because  I  think  you  cannot  safely  remove  the 
disabilities,  I  am  disposed  to  continue  the  exclusion.  Now,  let  me  ask,  are  these  civil 
disabilities  the  cause  of  the  disorders  which  had  so  long  prevailed  in  Ireland  ?  If  you 
trace. back  these  diswders  as  far  as  actual  commotion  b  concerned,  you  will  find  that 
they  have  no  such  oriffin.  How  happens  it  otherwise,  that,  in  the  province  of  Ulster, 
where  the  numbers  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  nearly  balanced,  the  Insurrec- 
tion Act  has  not  been  in  a  single  instance  enforced  ?  How  nappens  it  otherwise,  that 
the  partial  removal  of  disabilities  has  not  been  attended  vrith  any  beneficial  effect  ? 
In  1792,  the  Roman  Catholics  came  forward,  and  asked  to  be  rendered  capable  of 
holding  the  office  of  magistrates,  and  of  enjoying  the  elecdve  franchise.  They 
wantec^  they  said,  nothing  more,  and  those  persons  ^ssly  maligned  them,  who  said 
that  their  wishes  went  further.  The  elective  franchise  was  conceded  even  more  fully 
than  they  requested  it ;  and  Roman  Catholics  were  permitted  to  serve  as  well  on 
grand  as  on  petty  juries.  Since  these  concessions,  has  there  been  any  diminution  of 
party  feeling  and  &ctious  animosities  ?  Do  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  live  upon 
better  terms  than  before  ?  I  think  not.  But  the  answer  of  the  supporters  of  this 
proposition  will  be,  "  While  you  retain  anything,  while  you  refuse  to  put  both  parties 
upon  an  entire  equality — the  evil  will  continue ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  are  equal,  it  will 
cease.  Admitting  this,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  for  a  moment,  will  the  concession 
now  churned  put  them  on  an  entire  equaHty  ?  What  is  clumed  is  a  mere  capacity 
or  eligibility  to  office ;  and  after  you  have  granted  that,  will  you  be  able  to  concede 
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what  the  Roman  Oatholics  would  consider  a  Jnst  dbtribntloa  of -ofltee  f  Would  not 
the  distinction  thns  necessarily  drawn,  be  infinitely  more  galling  and  mortifying^  maot 
it  would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  personal  exelusion  P  When  vacancies  oecufied^  if  ft 
Protestant  were  preferred  to  a  Catholic,  would  it  not  constantly  expose  the  govem* 
ment  to  jealousy  and  reproach  ?  Withent  reviving  painful  recoUecdons  of  past 
rebellions,  let  us  consider,  after  the  removal  of  the  disabilities,  the  very  anomalotia 
situation  of  Ireland.  It  appears  to  me,  that  those  persons  always  act  unfairly,  wlioconnect 
these  disabilities  with  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics.  No  man  holds  in  greater 
detestation  than  I  do  those  penal  laws ;  I  do  not  mean  to  inquire  whether  they  wera 
necessary  by  way  of  retaliation ;  but,  as  I  before  stated,  I  draw  a  dear  disUnctioa 
between  disability  and  punishment.  But,  IooIl  at  the  anomalous  stale  of  Ireland  ia 
respect  to  property.  The  respective  numbers  of  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestanta 
may  be  4,200,000  to  1,800,000 ;  but  I  do  not  overstate  it  when  I  say,  that,  notwith* 
standing  this  disproportion,  the  property  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Protestants  is  as  twoity  to 
one.  Some  have  asserted,  that  it  is  fifty  to  one ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  any  thing  near 
to  that  amount.  After  equal  capacity  of  ofiice  shall  have  been  given  to  all,  the  reli* 
eion  of  the  great  minority  is  to  remain  the  religion  of  the  state.  I  am  told,  that  it 
is  perfectly  SeSe  in  Ireland  to  admit  the  professors  of  all  religions  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  same  privileges ;  and  after  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  Protestant  church 
is  still  to  be  retained.  I  know  several  hon.  members,  and  among  them  the  member 
for  Montrose,  (Mr.  Hume,)  who  contend  that  it  is  impossible.  On  this  point  ha 
agrees  with  me ;  for,  over  and  over  again,  he  has  argued,  that  it  is  a  mere  mockery 
to  suppose  that  the  Roman  Catholics  will  be  satisfied  with  a  Protestant  church  esta* 
blishment  They  will  constantly  endeavour  to  recover  the  power  they  have  lost,  by 
overturning  a  system  which  they  view  with  other  eyes  than  ours.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  say,  that  I  would  disbelieve  a  Roman  Catholic  on  his  oath — God  forbid ;  I 
do  not  say  so ;  on  the  contrary,  I  will  put  him  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Protest* 
ant,  and  admit,  that,  in  all  the  relations  of  private  life,  he  is  as  niluable  a  member 
of  society.  But,  supposing  him  true  to  his  own  principles,  and  to  possess  the  ordi- 
nary feeling^  of  man,  he  cannot  look  with  a  friendly  eye  upon  those  events  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  reverence,  and  upon  that  system  of  religion  which  has  grown 
out  of  them.  Can  he  regard  the  Reformation,  for  instance,  with  the  fedings  of  a 
Protestant  ?  My  right  hon.  and  learned  friend  says,  **  You  find  that,  at  the  Revelo* 
tion,  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  was  from  a  Roman  Catholic  king.  What  did 
you  do  then  ?  Why,  you  passed  a  law,  that  the  king  of  England  shoidd  act  in  con- 
formity with  the  law  of  England.**  But,  there  was  a  danger  of  another  kind  in  the 
reign  of  Charies  the  2nd.  Charles  the  2nd  was  in  outward  appearance  a  Protestant  ( 
and  it  was  not  until  his  death  that  it  was  discovered  what  Charies  the  2nd  was.  My 
right  hon.  friend  says,  if  the  evils  that  threatened  us  in  the  reign  of  Charles  2nd  are  at  an 
end,  why  not  remove  your  restrictions  in  this  case  f  Now,  what  would  the  bill  prop(»ed 
to  be  brought  in,  do  ?  The  Catholic  is  to  be  admitted  without  restriction  into  paiiia« 
ment,  and  Into  office,  provided  the  king-approves  of  him.  He  is  to  be  as  perfectly  free  as 
we  are  ourselves,  unfettered  by  any  restrictions ;  and  at  liberty  to  pursue  what  he  con* 
ceives  to  be  the  interests  of  his  country,  and  the  justice  of  his  cause,  with  peribet  free* 
dom.  You  tell  us,  that  these  laws  have  the  efiect  to  extinguish  the  fervour  of  hearts  thai 
may  be  "  pregnant  with  celestial  fire,**  almost  celestial,  and  to  paralyze  the  hands  thai 
might  have  swayed  *'  the  rod  of  empire.*'    When  this  man  conies  to  be  the  leader  of  a 

Sarty,  has  he  not  a  right  to  miuntain  the  religion  to  which  he  belongs  f  I  speak  not  of  the 
emagogue,  whom,  my  right  hon.  friend  says,  he  should  like  to  see  in  this  House,  aa 
he  would  soon  find  his  level ;  but  I  take  the  case  of  a  man  sincerely  attached  to  km 
religion.  We  are  told  in  this  very  petition,  that  the  professors  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Siith  in  England  and  Ireland  exceed,  in  numbers,  the  members  of  the  established 
church.  Be  it  so.  This  individual,  then,  comes  into  this  House  sinoerely  attnelMd 
to  the  religion  in  which  he  has  been  educated,  and  which  is  a  iuffldent  reason  for 
his  adhering  to  it — ^he  has  all  the  influence  which  his  personal  dharaeter  gives  bin : 
he  is  placed  at  the  head  of  a  party.  Is  the  Crown  to  say,  '*  Although  you  are  a  man 
of  powerful  abilities,  yet  I  must  shut  you  out  P**  After  you  have  capacitated  him  to 
become  Secretary  of  State,  or  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  is  the  Crown  to  turn  round 
and  say,  '^  I  cannot  admit  you  ?**  Is  that  the  way  to  conciliate  such  a  man  as  tidaf 
But,  suppose,  Sir,  the  Crown  employs  him  in  its  serviee^n  what  a  altttationdoymi 
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plaocr  klm  f  Can  be  MwreiM  a  -sound  discretioii,  in  regaf^  to  tbote  ineasures  w^eh 
nttete  to  the  adftty  of  the  church  of  EogUuid  f  It  appears  to  me,  be  cannot  give  a 
Mfe  judgment ;  and  Uiemfore  I  am  for  exohiding  him ;  and  net  trusting  to  ti»e  Crown 
(o  refiiee  the  tksket  of  admission  you  have  given  him. 

Then,  1^  am  I  to  be  toki,  that  I  am  insalting  the  profesBors  of  this  faith,  if  I 
admit  that  I  view  Ae  tenets  of  such  a  religion  with  distrust?  I  have  a  right  to  look 
to  the  influence  which  it  possesses  over  the  misis  of  men ;  and  Ido  say,  I  view  with 
the  greatest  Jeak>iisy  the  re-admission  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  office.    It  is  most 
extraordinary  tb»t  we  diould  be  taonted  in  this  way  now,  seeing  that,  up  to  tiiis 
hour  of  the  debate,  we  have  not  heard  one  singie  word  on  the  snl^ect  of  those  secu- 
rities which  used  to  form  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  Catholic  professions.    Are 
th^  content,  I  ask,  to  give  ns  those  securities  which  are  taken  by  every  other  state 
in  Europe  P    I  beMeve  there  is  not  a  state  that  admits  their  professors,  that  does  not 
keep  a  direct  control  over  their  appointment.    It  is  supposed  that,  after  vou  have 
decided  in  favour  of  the  prayer  of  this  petition,  if  you  should  do  so,  that  there  will 
be  an  end  of  all  religious  ammosity ;  and  my  right  boo.  friend  asks,  *^  are  you  afraid 
of  the  Pope  in  these  days  ?  '*  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  Pope,  nor  of  the  Pretender ;  but, 
I  am  afraid  of  a  powerful  intomal  party  in  this  countnr,  of  whom  great  numbers  are 
dissatisfied,  as  they  most  be,  vrith  our  principles  of  religion ;  and  I  can  never  think 
th^  can  be  fit  to  enact  laws  respecting  the  established  religion.    When  I  hear  that 
the  nature  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  changed,  I  must  say,  after  a  pretty 
aocttrate  review  of  what  has  been  passing  in  Ireland — and  I  say  it  in  no  unfriendly 
spirit — ^that  that  church  would  have  oonndted  its  own  dieoity  much  better,  if  it  had 
avoided  severaLpubUoations  that  have  lately  appeared.    In  proof  of  the  little  altera- 
tion which  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  raligion  appears  to  have  experienced 
firom  time  to  Ume,  notwithstanding  all  the  asserted  illumination  of  the  nineteenth 
eootniry,  I  will  read  a  P**8Mre  from  a  little  work  published  by  one  Coyle,  relative  to 
tiie  miracles  performea  by  Prince  Hohenlobe ;  and  I  contend,  that,  so  Sar  from  the 
chango  which  gentlemen  speak  of^  having  taken  place,  I  believe  the  laugh  with  which 
they  greeted  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Prince  Hohenlobe,  would  have  ofiended  no 
•et  ofpersoos  so  grievously  as  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland.  Amongst 
the  number  of  cures  performed  by  his  highness  in  the  city  of  Wurtzburgh,  was  that 
of  the  Princess  Matilda  Yon  Sehwartzenburgh.    She  had  been  lame  from  her  eighth 
to  her  seventeenth  year,  and  had  vainly  expended  on  medical  aid  80,000  florins — but 
vras  cured  by  the  pnnce^s  intercession.  The  Wurtzburgh  doctors,  who  got  the  80,000 
florins,  must  have  had  a  very  fine  time  of  it :  the  name  of  Prince  Hohenlobe  cannot 
be  very  popular  among  them  at  any  rate.   But  at  Bamberg  the  prince's  success  was 
yet  more  miraculous.    Two  sisters,  who  had  been  confined  with  lameness  for  ten 
years,  were  cured.     Councillor  Jacob,  a  councillor  of  state,  who  had  not  stirred  out 
•f  his  chamber  for  some  years,  suddenly  accompanied  his  doctor  from  the  third  storey 
lo  the  street  door.    A  beneficed  clergyman  was  cured  of  the  gout  while  passing 
through  the  streets  of  Bamberg,  without  ever  getting  out  of  bis  carriage ;  and,  besides 
these,  an  tt|Aolstertr,  a  saddler,  and  a  stonemason,  had  all  been  operated  upon  by 
similar  mirages.    The  saddler  oould  now  look  after  his  workmen,  without  stick  or 
eratch  [a  laugh].    Honourable  gentlemen  may  laugh,  if  they  please,  at  so  much 
eredali^;  but  they  should  know,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  wonder-work- 
iogs  of  Prince  Hohenlobe  talked  of  with  more  profound  respect  and  faith  than  in  Ire- 
land [hear,  hear].-^I  will  next  read  an  extract  from  a  book  sifrned  J.  K.  L.,  said  to 
be  written  by  Dr.  Doyle,  being  a  communication  to  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion of  Ireland,  of  the  rescript  of  Leo  XU.,  the  present  pope,  addressed  to  the 
bishops,  &e.,  complaining  of  the  mischief  efiected  by  Bible  Societies;  and  containing 
this  passage,  *^  The  power  of  temporal  princes  will,  we  trust  in  the  Lord,  come  to 
your  assistance,  whose  interests,  as  experience  shows,  are  always  concerned  wh  m 
yours  are  in  danger ;  for  it  never  hath  happened  that  the  things  which  are  Ceesa.  's 
are  given  unto  Csesar,  if  the  things  which  are  God's  be  not  given  unto  God.''    Now, 
a  letter  of  this  kind,  talking  of  the  temporal  power  of  other  princes  coming  in  to 
suppress  Bible  Associations,  appears  to  me  to  hold  out  a  doctrine  as  monstrous  us 
can  well  be  maintained.    If  there  were  any  thing  wanting,  which  would  call  upon 
me  to  express  my  decided  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  it  would  be  the 
admission  of  letters  of  this  sort,  published  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic;s 
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ID  Ireland,  containing  passages  of  this  description.  My  belief  is,  that,  after  they 
obtained  those  priyUeges  which  they  seek,  they  would  not  cease  in  their  endeavours, 
but  would  sdll  struggle  for  the  pre-eminence  of  their  religion.  That  is  not  my  opinion 
only.  The  same  Dr.  Doyle  says,  ^^  Catholic  emancipation  will  not  remedy  the  erils 
of  the  tithe-system ;  it  will  not  allay  the  fervour  of  religious  zeaL"  Indeed,  how 
can  the  removal  of  ciyil  disabilities  extinguish  the  fervour  of  religions  zeal  ?  The 
bishop  goes  on  to  say,  ^*the  perpetual  clashing  of  two  churches,  the  one  elevatinff, 
the  other  falling,  botn  high-minded,  will  not  check  the  rancorous  animosities  with 
which  different  sects  asMU  each  other;  it  will  not  remove  the  suspicion  of  partially 
in  the  government ;  it  will  not  create  sympathy  between  the  different  orders  of  tho 
state,  which  is  mainly  dependent  cm  religion,  nor  produce  unlimited  confidence 
between  man  and  man.  Emancipation  would  only  lead  a  passage  to  ulterior  measures.** 
What  are  the  ^^  ulterior  measures*'  to  which  Dr.  Doyle  luludes  ?  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  their  oliject ;  but  such  lang^uage  satisfies  me,  that  if  the  disabilities  were  re- 
moved, the  CaUioUcs  would  not  be  satisfied — 

** Still  to  new  heights  their  restleu  wishet  soar; 
CUim  leads  tooUim,  as  power  advances  more." 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  expressed  his  regret  at  differing  from  hb  right  hon. 
and  oUier  frien£,  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  act;  and  at  the  same  time  his 
anxiety  Uiat  penal  laws  should  be  abolished,  together  with  offensive  processions,  and 
all  other  local  causes  of  discontent  and  heart-burning.  He  did  not  deny  that  g^reat 
evil  might  have  been  done  by  the  policy  which  had  been  formerly  pursued  towards 
Ireland ;  but  that  was  no  reason  why  the  measure  which  was  now  urged  should  be 
adopted.  It  was  no  reason  why  he  should  change  the  opinions  he  had  formed  upon 
a  serious  and  firm  conviction.  It  was  the  duty  of  public  men  to  act  on  their  own 
impressions,  and  not  to  defer  to  authority,  however  high  it  might  be,  while  they  were 
unconvinced  by  argument  He  was  not  convinced  by  the  arguments  he  had  heard ; 
and  he  should  therefore  not  defer  to  the  authority  by  which  they  were  enforced. 
Without  dwelling  on  the  objections  as  to  the  time  at  which  this  motion  was  pro- 
posed, or  its  present  expediency,  he  openly  announced  his  objection  to  its  principle. 
Ue  should,  therefore,  pursue  the  course  which  hitherto  he  had  uniformly  persbted 
in,  and  give  his  decided  opposition  to  the  measure. 
On  a  division,  the  motion  was  carried  by  247  against  234 ;  minority  13. 


ORANGE  LODGES  IN  IRELAND. 
Mabch  3,  1825. 

On  the  presentation  of  a  petition,  by  Mr.  Brownlow,  from  certain  Protestants  in 
Ireland,  prapring  for  inquiry  into  the  institution,  objects,  signs,  oaths,  and  pass-words 
of  these  societies, — 

Mb.  Secretabt  Peel  said,  he  felt  the  utmost  satisfaction  at  the  intimation,  that 
there  was  to  be  a  complete  end  to  Orange  Societies  in  Ireland.  He  most  cordially 
joined  in  the  exhortation  that  these  associations  should  yield  to  the  repeated  sense  of 

Earliament,  and  obey  what  would  soon,  in  all  probability,  become  ttie  law  of  the 
md.  The  petitioners  referred  to  the  testimony  he  had  borne  to  their  loyalty,  in 
1814.  He  was  willing  to  bear  the  same  testimony  now.  Indeed,  no  complimentary 
expressions  he  could  use,  would  be  stronger  than  those  employed  by  the  hon.  baronet, 
the  member  for  Westminster,  in  the  late  discussions  on  the  Catholic  claims.  But  no 
loyalty,  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  lodges,  could  compensate  for  the  evil  of 
their  existence.  With  regard  to  certain  members  of  the  Orange  Associations,  he 
was  able  to  assert,  that,  although  in  public  employments  they  had  continued  to 
belong  to  them,  for  the  sake  of  exercising  a  beneficial  influence  over  the  rest  of  the 
members,  they  had  resolved  at  once  to  dissolve  all  connexion. 
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Mabch  7,  1825. 

Mr.  Stoart  Wordey  haTing  moved  the  second  reading  of  this  bill,  Sir  J.  Brydges 
BftOTed,  as  an  amendment,  ^^  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six  months.'' 

Mb.  Sscxskabt  Fuel  said,  it  was  his  intention  to  vote  for  the  proposition  of  his 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Yorkshire.  When  he  looked  to  the  antiquity  of  the  game 
laws,  and  considered  the  great  changes  which  had  taken  place  with  reference  to  that 
species  of  property,  he  coold  not  but  entertain  a  strong  suspicion,  that  those  laws 
required  alteration.  He  conceived  that  there  was  no  one  circumstance  which  tended 
to  call  for  that  alteration  so  strongly,  as  the  conduct  of  the  game-preservers  them- 
selves. The  mode  of  sporting,  and  the  way  in  which  game  was  preserved,  were 
entirely  changed  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  Almost  every  plantation  in 
"iie  country  was  converted  into  a  preserve  for  game.  Gentlemen  were  not  now 
contented  with  sporting  in  the  manner  in  which  their  ancestors  sported.  It  was 
now  a  common  occurrence  for  a  single  party  to  kill  three  or  four  hundred  head  of 
game  a-day.  He  had  himself  seen  in  a  single  larder  a  thousand  pheasants,  which 
were  the  produce  of  only  three  days'  shooting.  What  was  the  consequence  of  this 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  this  mode  of  sporting?  The  increase  of  preserves* 
and  the  immense  accumulation  of  game,  had  produced  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  habits  of  the  people.  Almost  every  body  of  a  certain  rank  in  life  now  partook  of 
game.  In  foct,  it  was  considered  a  very  unfashionable  thing  not  to  have  a  certain 
quantity  of  game  at  one's  table.  It  was  true,  there  was  no  legal  vent  for  this 
enormous  accumulation  of  game;  but  game,  nevertheless,  found  its  way  among  every 
elass  of  society  in  the  kingdom,  which  had  any  pretensions  to  elegance  or  conviviality. 
You  might  restrain  the  sale  of  game  by  1^^  enactments  as  much  as  you  pleased, 
but  it  was  idle  to  talk  of  preventing  people  from  having  game  at  their  tables. 
Legally  or  illegally,  people  who  could  afford  to  buv  game,  would  have  it  It  was 
impossible  to  deprive  the  3  per  cent  consols  of  the  luxury  of  eating  pheasants. 
The  interest  of  the  game-preservers  themselves  called  imperatively  for  some  attempt 
to  ameliorate  the  present  system.  It  was  not  necessary  at  present  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  this  bill;  but  he  thought  his  hon.  friend  had  stated  quite  sufficient  grounds 
for  its  being  read  a  second  time.  Whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  make  game 
property  or  not,  was  a  question  which  would  be  better  discussed  on  a  future  occasion; 
but  he  thought  no  reasonable  objection  could  be  made  to  the  proposition  for  giving 
to  every  individual  the  right  of  sporting  on  his  own  land,  and  of  allowing  others  to 
do  so,  and  afterwards  of  selling  the  game,  if  he  thought  fit.  He  would  put  it  to 
hon.  gentlemen,  whether  it  were  just,  that  any  individual  should  have  the  right  of 
preserving  game,  when,  by  so  doing,  the  crop  of  his  unqualified  neighbour  might  be 
destroyed  ?  He  was  persuaded  that  the  efibct  of  the  proposed  alteration  womd  be, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  to  lead  to  a  just  compromise  between  the  rich 
proprietor  and  his  poor  neighbour.  The  owner  of  two  or  three  acres  would  ffladly 
Ibr^^  the  right  of  sporting  on  his  land,  if  his  rich  neighbour  would  give  him  a 
reasonable  consideration  for  the  waiver  of  his  privilege.  The  way  in  which  game 
vras  preserved  furnished  another,  and  a  very  good  reason,  for  altering  the  existing 
system.*  Game  was  preserved  in  this  country  by  an  armed  force,  for  it  was,  strictly, 
an  armed  force.  He  himself  preserved  his  game  in  what  was  considered  the  mildest 
manner.  And  what  was  that  manner?  Why,  he  kept  five  or  six  keepers,  with 
twenty  or  Uiirty  attendants,  who  were  subiect  to  be  called  out,  in  case  of  any  attack 
on  the  keepers,  and,  if  necessary,  to  repm  force  by  force.  This  was  surely  a  most 
unsatisfactory  mode  of  preserving  any  species  of  property;  and  necessarily  introduced 
a  great  deal  of  ill  blood  between  "Uie  game-preserver  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  in  which  he  resided. — Another  mode  of  preserving  game  was  by  setting 
spring  guns.  This  showed,  that,  under  the  existing  law,  there  was  no  safe  or 
satis&ctory  mode  of  preserving  a  species  of  property,  which  could  be  maintained 
only  by  armed  force,  or  by  weapons,  which  might  destroy  the  life  of  a  human  being ; 
which  life  we  had  no  right  to  take  away.  Looking,  therefore,  to  the  immense 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  society,  and  especially  with  respect  to  this  pecu- 
liar species  of  property,  he  thought  it  impossible  for  any  man  to  contend,  Uiat  the 
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present  system  of  the  game  laws  was  a  satisfactory  one ;  or  that  there  did  not  exist 
the  strongest  reason  for  allowing  this  ^  to  be  read  a  second  time.  There  coold  be 
no  doubt  also,  that  an  alteration  was  required  in  the  law  of  qualifications.  Under 
the  existing  system,  the  second  and  third  son  of  a  qualified  person  might  be  Tiolating 
the  game  laws  at  the  very  moment  that  he  was  enforcing  them  «gaiast  otlicn.  But, 
even  supposing  the  law  of  qualifications  were  so  alUred  at  to  entitfe  gentlemen  oC 
the  learned  and  liberal  professions  to  kill  game,  it  would  be  nectssary  to  make  an 
alteration  in  the  landed  qualifications  for  kiiliDg  game.  The  law,  with  respect  t» 
quafifications,  had  been  placed  on  a  rational  footing  in  Scotland^  and  in  no  country 
had  game  increased  so  much  as  in  the  lowlands  of  Gotland.  There,  erery  individuidl 
possessing  a  ][donghgate  of  land,  or  about  thirty  or  forty  acres,  was  allowed  to  kill 
game  on  his  own  property,  and  to  qualify  other  persons  to  kill  game  on  his  own 
property. — He,  however,  would  not  disguise  his  opinion,  that  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  proposed  by  his  hon.  fkiend  would  not  answer  ail  the  eKpectatioiis  of  those  who 
supported  it.  He  did  not  think  that  any  alteration  which  ooukl  be  made  in  tbe 
game  laws,  would  entirely  put  a  stop  to  poaohinff.  The  poacher  was  actuated  by 
two  motires — the  loye  of  sporting,  and  the  love  of  gain.  The  first  of  these  motives 
woqM  remain  untouched,  whatever  law  might  be  enacted ;  but  the  love  of  gain  mnst 
be  naturally  interfered  with  by  a  bill  which  should  legalice  the  sale  of  game,  and 
enable  a  gentleman  possessing  a  thousand  pheasants,  as  m  the  case  he  had  alluded 
to,  to  compete  with  the  poacher  in  the  market.  The  present  state  of  the  law  ofiered 
strong  and  irresistible  temptation  to  the  poacher.  Soppose  the  sale  of  grapes  or 
pine-apples  vrere  prohibited  in  this  country  by  legisladve  enactment ;  wouM  not  the 
effect  of  such  a  law  obviously  be  to  tempt  gardeners  and  servants  to  act  dishooesdy  f 
What  reasonable  objection  cotild  there  be  to  putting  hares  on  the  same  footing  as 
rabbits.     He  really  could  not  account  for  the  process  of  reasoning,  by  whidi  a 

Smtleman  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  sell  a  rabbit,  while  he  hesitated  to  seU  a  harcik 
e  himself  had  not  the  least  scruple  in  disposing  of  his  rabbits  for  a  reasonaUv 
price ;  as  all  the  ffentleraen  in  his  neighbourhood  did.  If  the  law  enabled  raitlo- 
men  to  seU  their  nares  in  the  same  manner,  he  saw  no  distinction  between  the  two 
quadrupeds,  which  ought  to  nuse  any  insurmountable  difficulty.  When  ho  was 
toM,  that  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  game  laws  would  deprive  gentlem«i  of  tbo 
pleasure  of  sportine,  he  begged  to  recal  to  their  recollection  wliat  um  ftiet  was  with 
respect  to  woodcocks.  No  species  of  game  was  pursued  veith  greater  avidity,  and 
yet  woodcodLs  were  sold  every  day  in  the  week  m  Leadenhall  market.  An  bso. 
member  had  said,  that  this  was  matter  of  so  much  importance,  that  he  (Mr.  P.) 
ought  originally  to  have  taken  it  up.  The  fact  vras,  that  when  he  first  came  into 
office,  he  found  the  subject  of  the  game  laws  in  the  hands  of  an  hon.  member,  now 
Lord  Salisbury;  it  had  been  subsequently  taken  up  by  his  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Yorkshire,  who  had  bestowed  upon  it  a  persevering  attention,  which  entitled 
him  to  the  highest  credit.  He  bad  given  his  hon.  friend  every  assistance  in  his 
power,  ^nd  he  should  support  his  proposition,  because  be  thought  the  best  measnrs 
that  could  be  adopted,  even  with  a  view  to  the  interest  of  the  game-preservera  Uieai* 
selves,  was,  to  give  to  game  the  same  sanction  whidi  was  given  to  etwy  other 
species  of  property.  If  the  House  should  follow  the  course  they  did  last  session, 
and  reject  nis  non.  friend's  biH,  he  should  probably  feel  it  his  duty  to  submit  to  the 
House  a  proposition,  which,  vrithout  altering  the  law  as  to  qualitfeation;  might 
legalize,  tor  two  or  three  years,  the  sale  of  game.  He  should  propose  such  a 
measure,  not  certainly  with  any  view  to  maintain  the  privileges  of^the  garoe*pre* 
server,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  public  interests ;  for  if  they  could  not  obtain  all  the 
g^ood  proposed  by  his  hon.  Mend,  the  most  prudent  course  would  be  to  take  asnoeh 
as  they  could  get. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  82  agalast  M; 
majority,  <lfi. 
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Mb.  BmrMwrMn  Pm.  roM  to  briDg  fdrwaid  his  motion  fpr  copgoiidating  aiM 
amamting  the  laws  rdatiog  to  Jones.  It  was  impoesible,  he  apywhended,  to  uii^e 
any  talid  objeodoD  agftiatt  deariag  up  what  was  obteitra»  and  oonsolidatiog  what 
was  scattered  OTor  the  whole  statute-book,  in  the  laws  rebdng  to  Juries.  There 
were  no  fewer  than  86  statutes  relating  to  the  impanelling  of  Juries.  What  pos* 
eible  oUectloa  oonld  there  be  in  uniting  all  these  statnles  in  one  dear  and  intelli^Ue 
Ael  ?  He  wo«ld  mention  one  or  two  statutes  passed  within  the  first  ten  jtem  of  Uie 
Ttign  of  Queen  Anne,  as  a  specimen  of  the  confusion  and  incongrutlT  which  prerailed 
with  regard  to  the  laws  on  thb  sukiject.  One  of  these  Acta  relatuig  lo  Juries  was 
dso  entitled  an  Aet  far  die  mora  easy  reooTeiy  of  small  debts,  and  for  amending  the 
law  relatiTe  to  kads  held  in  coparoenarj.  It  was  surely  mote  oonaistent  with  com* 
■son  sense  to  separate  the  laws  rdative  to  juries  from  tlus  inconrruous  mixture,  and 
to  oeMolidate  them  into  one  simple  statute.  Another  Aet  rdating  to  juries,  the 
lOtb  of  Queen  Anne,  was  also  an  Act  for  defining  the  powers  of  magistrates  in  cw* 
Hdn  caaes,  for  building  oounty  gaols,  and  for  prerenting  apothecaries  from  filling 
certain  parish  offiees.  Some  of  the  provisions  relative  to  juries,  which  were  still  in 
ibroe,  were  mixed  up  in  the  same  statute  with  provisions  rdative  to  other  subjects, 
which  bad  long  since  been  raooaled.  One  of  these  Acts,  for  instance,  was  abo  an 
Act  rallying  to  vagrants,  which  was  no  longer  in  force,  and  an  Act  for  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  leather.  Many  of  these  Acts  he  proposed  to  repeal  altogether; 
that,  for  iastance,  relating  to  the  attaint  of  jurcMrs,  in  case  of  bribery  or  improper 
«onduot;  an  Act  which,  as  Blackstone  had  observed,  was  coeval  with  wager  by  haU 
tie,  and  i^kh,  in  the  present  enlightened  age,  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  share  the 
fiite  of  its  contemporary.  Ue  woula  just  state  to  the  House  the  penalties  which  Uiia 
Act  inflicted  on  the  oflbndinff  juryman.  He  was  to  lose  his  Uberam  legem;  he  was 
to  become  infiunous  for  life ;  he  was  to  forfeit  his  goods  and  the  profits  of  his  loads; 
bis  wife  and  children  were  to  be  cast  out  of  doors;  his  house  was  to  be  razed ;  and 
Ilia  ficdds  and  meadows  destroyed.    In  these  days,  he  trusted,  there  was  a  better 

SdgB  for  the  integ^ty  of  jurors,  than  any  penal  statute  of  this  revoltiog  description, 
is  statute  had  never  been  eoforeed  during  a  period  of  two  hundred  years.  It  was 
Just  possiUe  tint  it  might  again  be  brougnt  uto  activity,  as  the  law  of  wager  by 
battle  had  been,  within  tiie  lost  twenty  years ;  and  as  the  latter  barbarous  remnant 
«f  antiquity  had  been  judiciou^  aboluhed,  he  proposed  to  take  the  same  course  with 
respcet  to  the  law  for  attainting  juries.  At  the  same  time,  if  it  could  be  proved  ta 
him  that  any  benefit  was  likely  to  result  from  this  law  remaining  on  the  statute- 
iKM>k~^if  it  ceukl  be  shown,  that,  in  the  present  oentunr,  it  raailjr  was  a  benefleiai 
mud  practical  control  on  the  conduct  of  jurors,  he  should  be  periectly  ready  to  re* 
consider  his  opinion.  The  alterations  whieh  he  proposed  to  make  in  the  law  rebt« 
ing  to  juries  irere  very  slight.  He  should  make  no  new  experiments  with  regard  ta 
tiw  phraseology ;  for  instance,  where  the  ancient  phraseology  wis  clear  vid  express 
tkw^  he  shouki  leave  it  untouched ;  where  it  was  absunl  and  contradictory,  he  felt 
it  to  be  consistent  only  with  the  civilisation  and  imnrovemeat  of  the  presrat  age,  to 
liroposa  an  amendment  The  chief  alterations  winch  he  proposed  to  make  were 
these: — In  the  first  place,  with  Teq>ect  to  the  mode  of  summoning  common  juries^ 
be  shoakl  prcqpose  an  alteradon  in  the  formation  of  the  lists.  Those  lists  were  at 
present  returned  in  parishes  by  the  petty  constable — an  individual  who  was  fire* 
quently  mudde  to  read  or  write,  and  too  often  open  to  seduction.  Thus  he  had 
ascertained  that  the  petty  constable,  in  consideration  of  some  trifling  gratuity,  often 
omitted  the  names  of  persons  who  were  best  qualified  to  serve  on  juries,  and  inserted 
the  names  of  others  vrfao  were  less  qualified  to  dischaige  tliat  duty.  He  proposed 
to  devolve  the  duty  of  forming  the  lists  of  persons  quailed  to  serve  on  juries  on  the 
chureh-warden  and  overseers  of  the  parishes,  who,  from  their  situation,  were  muck 
better  able  to  ascertain  the  qualifications  of  the  parishioners,  and  who,  from  their 
respectability,  were  not  UaUe  to  the  objections  which  eidsted  against  the  petty  con- 
stable. He  should  also  require  a  much  mora  distinct  enuuMrMon  of  the  quatiica- 
tkmaand  rawdsneoof  persons  liable  to  usn^  on  juries,  than  was  made  at  present. 
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He  should  propose  also,  that  the  appeals  of  persons  whose  names  mlffht  be  impro- 
perly returned  or  omitted,  should  be  receiyed  at  a  petty  sessions  of  magistrates, 
and  not  at  the  quarter  sessions,  where  the  magistrates  had  already  sufficient  busi- 
ness on  their  hands.  He  proposed,  also,  to  extend  the  number  of  persons  qualified 
to  senre  on  special  Juries  in  counties.  Under  the  existing  law,  none  but  persons 
designated  ^  esquires"  could  senre  on  special  juries  in  counties ;  and  in  one  remark^ 
able  case,  he  alluded  to  the  trial  of  Major  Cartwrigfat,  only  fifty-four  persons,  qua- 
lified to  serve  on  special  juries,  exdusiye  of  the  grtLod  jury  who  found  the  biU,  were 
returned  out  of  the  whole  county  of  Warwick.  He  should  propose  that  in  counties, 
as  in  the  city  of  London,  all  persons  returned,  as  merchants  and  bankers,  sh<mld  be 
liable  to  serve  on  special  juries. — He  should  now  advert  to  the  most  important  part 
of  this  subject ;  namely,  the  formation  of  special  juries  for  the  purpose  of  tiring 
causes.  It  was  his  intention  to  propose  an  arrangement  which,  he  trusted,  would  be 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  both  to  those  who  thought  the  nresent  mode  of 
striking  special  juries  defective  in  theory  and  liable  to  abuse,  and  to  tnose  who,  while 
they  acunitted  that  the  theory  was  defective,  thought  that  no  practical  abuse  couM 
arise  from  it,  in  consequence  of  the  great  respectability  of  the  officers  on  whom  the 
duty  of  striking  special  juries  devolved.  He  should  propose,  that  the  names  of  all  the 
persons  qualified  to  serve  on  special  juries  in  London  and  Westminster,  and  in  every 
county  of  England,  should  be  inscribed  in  a  book,  describing  the  rank  and  qualifi- 
cations of  each,  and  that  to  the  name  of  each  person,  alphabetically  arranged,  should 
bo  attached  a  number  of  the  arithmetical  progpression  1,  2,  3,  4,  kc. ;  so  that,  for  ex- 
ample, if  there  were  a  hundred  persons  qualified  to  serve  on  special  juries  in  a  par- 
ticular county,  their  names  should  be  alphabetically  arranged,  and  the  arithmetical 
g regression  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  up  to  100,  should  be  attached  to  those  names  in  their  alpha- 
etical  order.  He  should  then  propose,  that  a  number  of  cards  equal  to  that  of  the 
persons  qualified  to  serve  should  be  numbered  with  the  same  arithmetical  progression 
1,  2,  3,  &c.,  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  list.  The  cards  so  numbered  were  to  be  put 
into  a  box  or  glass,  and  48  of  them  were  to  be  drawn  out  by  an  officer ;  these  48  were 
to  be  reduced  to  24,  in  the  present  mode,  and  the  names  of  the  24  called  over  in  court 
in  their  alphabetical  order  [hear,  hear!].  It  would,  of  course,  be  admitted,  that 
that  mode  of  trial  was  to  be  preferred  which  would  be  most  satisfactory  to  both 
plaintifi*  And  defendant ;  and  therefore  it  was  proposed  that,  in  civil  cases,  if  both 
plaintiff  and  defendant  should  signify  their  assent  in  writing,  that  the  officer  should 
proceed  in  the  old  mode,  then  that  course  might  be  followed.  It  was  important  that 
the  consent  should  be  written,  to  prevent  futiuv  differences.  It  should  also  be  pro- 
vided in  civil  cases,  that  when  one  jury  had  been  selected,  qualified  to  try  commerciai 
causes,  if  other  puties  having  causes  to  be  tried  should  signify  their  mutual  assent, 
the  same  jury  might  proceed.  To  this  course  he  saw  no  objection.  But  unless  both 
parties  consented,  the  law  would  be  of  no  avail.  This  arrangement  would  not  be 
allowed  in  politi(»d  cases ;  in  them  there  must  be  a  ballot  of  the  special  jurors.  The 
details  of  the  measure  would  be  better  understood  when  the  bill  shoiUd  be  printed ; 
at  present,  he  onlv  meant  to  propose  that  it  should  be  read  a  second  time  proforma^ 
committed,  and  the  blanks  filled  up,  in  order  that  its  provisions  might  be  fully  un- 
derstood. K  it  should  be  found,  that  benefit  resulted  from  this  measure,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  not  stop  there  with  the  principle  of  consolidation.  It  was  impos* 
sible  to  contemplate  the  vast  mass  of  laws  in  our  statute-books,  without  feelinff,  that 
great  advantage  might  be  derived  from  extending  the  principle.  The  criming  code 
should  be  the  first ;  for  it  was  of  the  last  importance,  that  the  subjects  of  thb  realm 
should  have  a  facility  in  knowing  the  laws  which  they  were  bound  to  obey.  Many 
amendments  might  be  made  in  the  laws  respecting  forgery  and  larceny,  which 
abounded  with  so  many  anomalies.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Dr.  Lusbdngton) 
had  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  consolidation  of  some  of  our  laws ;  and  indeed 
it  was  only  by  the  intervention  of  able  professional  men,  that  such  a  desirable  object 
could  be  accomplished.  He  had  himself  been  much  occupied  vnth  this  measure,  and 
had  also  the  assistance  of  eminent  members  of  the  leffal  profession,  who  were,  of 
course,  much  better  qualified  to  treat  such  a  subject  than  be  could  pretend  to  be ;  and 
he  trusted  that,  however  necessary  in  other  cases,  a  commission  in  this  particular 
instance  might  be  dispensed  with,  as  he  trusted  the  measure  would  be  found  satis- 
ftotory.    W  ith  respect  to  the  laws  regarding  foigery,  they  filled  one  entire  volume ; 
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and  he  thought  that,  in  that  case,  a  commission  would  be  desirable;  for  he  was  sure 
that,  neither  the  lord  chancellor,  the  attorney-general,  nor  any  professional  man, 
could  devote  sufficient  time  for  the  minute  iuTcstigation  which  was  necessary.  After 
the  experience  he  had  had  of  those  eiffhty-five  statutes  respecting  juries,  he  was  per- 
suaded, that,  by  carrying  the  principle  of  consolidation  further,  great  improvement 
would  be  done  to  the  laws ;  much  confusion  would  be  avoided,  and  many  anomalies 
removed.  He  should  therefore  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  ^^  to  consolidate  the 
Laws  relating  to  Juries,  and  for  the  regulation  of  Special  Juries.^ 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


VOTES  OF  MEMBERS  ON  QUESTIONS  IN  WHICH  THEY  HAVE  A 

PECUNLVRY  INTEREST. 

Masch  10,  1825. 

Mr.  Hume  having  moved,  as  a  resolution,  '*  That  no  member  shall  vote  for  or 
against  any  question  in  which  he  has  a  direct  pecuniary  interest,"  Mr.  Littleton 
moved  the  previous  question  by  way  of  amendment. 

Mr.  Sbcbbtabt  Peel  expressed  his  regret,  not  that  the  motion  had  been  made, 
but  that  there  should  have  been  any  necessity  for  making  it.  He  thought  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  come  to  any  resolution  on  the  subject.  He  intended  to 
vote  for  the  amendment,  by  doing  which,  he  should  not  be  precluded  from  hereafter 
adopting  any  measure  which  he  should  think  applicable  to  the  subject.  There  were 
three  courses  which  it  was  open  to  the  House  to  pursue.  The  first  was,  to  adopt 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen ;  the  second  was,  to  pass  a  declaratory 
resolution,  to  the  effect  stated  by  the  member  for  Surrey;  and  the  third  was,  to 
agree  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  hon.  member  ror  Staffordshire.  There 
were,  in  his  opinion,  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  the  original  mo- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  without  entering  into  any  nice  oisquisition,  the  right  of 
disqualifying  members  from  voting  was  one  which  the  House  ought  to  exercise  with 
great  caution.  Honourable  members  were  sent  to  that  House  to  perform  duties  to 
others.  He  was  not  certain  that  if  he  were  called  upon  to  come  to  a  decision  on  the 
question  a  priori — that  was  to  say,  if  there  were  no  precedents  on  the  subject — he 
would  ever  consent  to  any  law  by  which  a  member  could  be  disqualified  from  voting 
on  any  question.  He  should  have  felt  a  priori  gpreat  doubts  of  the  competency  of 
parliament  to  disqualify  a  member  from  exercisine  his  discretion,  even  on  questions 
in  which  he  had  a  direct  personal  interest.  Mignt  it  not  happen  that  a  member'b 
private  interest  would  be  concurrent  with  the  interest  of  his  constituents  ?  He  ob- 
jected to  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  disqualification,  which  was  proposed  by 
the  motion.  [**  No,**  from  Mr.  Hume].  If  the  motion  were  not  intended  to  extend 
the  law  of  disqualification,  he  asked  the  hon.  member,  in  €rod*s  name,  to  leave  it  as 
it  stood.  He  thought  that  the  hon.  member's  proposition  was  to  come  to  them  re- 
commended by  the  consideration  of  novelty — that  it  was  to  determine  what  was 
doubtful,  and  supply  what  was  wanting.  Imperfect  legislation  on  the  subject — and 
it  was  legislation  as  far  as  they  were  concerned — he  deemed  most  unwise.  The 
effect  of  the  motion  would  only  be  to  divert  the  influence  which  was  now  openly 
avowed  into  secret  and  hidden  channels.  He  thought  that  the  hon.  member  had  not 
applied  himself  to  the  correction  of  the  great  evil  of  which  there  was  cause  to  com- 
plain— ^he  meant  the  outrageous  system  of  canvassing  for  votes  on  private  committees. 
That  which  was  a  matter  of  notoriety  was  not  so  much  to  be  dreieuled  as  that  which 
was  transacted  in  privacy.  If  he  knew  any  member  to  be  interested  in  a  measure, 
he  could  challenge  him  before  the  House,  and  put  it  to  his  honour  whether  he  could 
give  his  vote  on  the  question ;  and  such  an  appeal  would  not  be  made  in  vain.  He 
certainly  would  prefer  to  the  motion  such  a  resolution  as  that  proposed  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Surrey ;  although  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  would  adapt  even 
that.  If  such  a  resolution  should  be  agreed  to,  it  would  lessen  the  power  which  the 
House  already  had  over  its  members.  It  was  better  that  the  House  should  have  the 
power  of  deciding  upon  each  individual  case  that  should  be  brought  before  it,  than 
to  lay  down  any  general  rule  on  the  subject    He  did  not  see  that  any  embarrass- 
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meat  woukl  ariiM  ftt>m  passing  to  the  other  orders  of  the  daj.  H«  took  the  law  of 
parliament  at  present  on  the  suhject  to  he  this — that  members  who  had  a  direct 
pecuniary  interest  in  a  question  should  not  vote  for  or  against  it.  It  appeared  to 
nim  that  there  was  som^  injustice  in  that  rule ;  and  he  was  sure  that  the  extension  of 
it  might,  in  some  cases,  put  a  stop  to  all  improvement.  Since  the  period  of  the  loy- 
•Ity^iowi  bill,  the  question  of  disqualifying  members  from  voting  had  scarcely  been 
agitated.  It  hod  only  arisen,  on  the  present  occasion,  from  the  peculiar  press  of 
public  business.  On  the  best  consideration  he  could  give  to  the  subject,  he  thought 
the  course  for  the  House  to  pursue  was,  to  agree  to  the  amendment ;  by  doing  which 
they  would  not  tie  themselves  up  from  adopting  any  resolution  which  might  here- 
after appear  desirable. 

On  putting  the  previous  question,  Mr.  Hume's  motion  was  negatived  without  a 
division. 


CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS  BILL. 
MiBCHll,  1825. 

On  the  motion  fbr  the  second  reading  of  Mr.  R.  Martin's  Cruel fy  to  Animals 
Bill,  Mr.  Heatheote  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
this  di^  six  months. 

Mb.  Secbbtabt  Pebl  said,  he  felt  bound  to  oppose  the  second  reading  of  this  bilL 
His  hon.  fHend — to  whose  kindness  of  intention  no  man  was  more  ready  to  bear 
testimony  than  himself — seemed  to  have  adopted  the  motto— ^  nihil  human!  a  me 
alienum  puto.''    But,  if  the  hon.  member  wished  to  prevent  all  cruelty  to  animals, 
let  him  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  field  sports  of  every  description,  and  he  could  at 
once  understand  it ;  but  he  confessed  that  he  did  not  see  upon  what  ground  monkeys, 
and  badgers,  and  bears,  were  entitled  to  a  distinct  and  separate  legislative  enactment 
(or  their  protection.    Let  them  for  a  moment  compare  bear-baiting  with  staff-huut- 
ing,  and  tney  would  6nd  that  the  former  animal  had  a  considerable  advantage,  bcKcause 
he  was  allowed  the  use  of  his  natural  powers,  and  was  only  attacked  by  one  or  two 
dog^ ;  whereas,  before  a  stag-hunt  took  place,  they  deprived  the  animal  of  his  horns, 
which  were,  in  fact,  his  only  effectual  means  of  resistance,  against  the  twenty  or 
thirty  couple  of  dogs  by  which  he  was  pursued ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  poor 
animal  must  be  worried  to  death,  unless  the  huntsmen  happened  to  be  in  time  to  save 
him  by  calling  off  the  dogs.    He  would  ask  his  hon.  friend,  whether  there  were  any 
thing  more  cruel  in  dog  or  cock-fighting  than  in  pigeon-shooting?    A  gentleman 
made  a  wager  of  200  sovereigns  with  his  particular  friend,  that  he  wouM  kill  the 
greater  number  of  pigeons  in  a  given  number  of  shots ;  and  pigeons  were  accordingly 
provided  and  shot  at  with  a  double-barrelled  gun,  without  mercy.    Was  not  this  as 
omd  as  any  treatment  to  which  a  monkey  or  a  dog  was  exposed ;  and  yet  how  vas 
the  cruelty  to  be  remedied  ?    If^  then,  they  could  not  provide  against  that  which 
might  be  called  cruelty,  in  every  case,  why  were  they  to  interpose  le^lative  enact- 
ments for  the  protection  of  a  certain  privileged  class  of  animals?    Why  were  the 
monkey  and  the  bear  to  be  protected,  while  the  fox,  and  the  stag,  and  the  hare,  were 
subject  to  the  ooost  unrelenting  persecution?    His  hon.  friend's  bill  stated:  "And 
be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  any  person  shaU,  after  the  be  concerned  or 

engaged  in,  or  shall  promote  or  encourage,  or  any  wise  promote  or  encourage,  or  aid 
or  assist  in  promoting  or  encouraging,  any  bear-baiting,  dog-fighting,  monkey  and 
4og  fighting,  or  badger  and  dog  fighting,  or  cock- throwing  or  cock-fiRhting,  or  shall 
in  aay  manner  wantonly  and  cruelly  b^t,  abuse  or  ill  treat  any  of  tne  aTOve-meo- 
tioned  animals,  or  any  domesticated  animal,  it  shaU  be  lawful  for  any  person  who 
shall  witness  such  offence,  to  apprehend  such  person  so  offending,  and  to  convey  such 
(lender  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  magistrate  within  whose  jurisdiction 
sudi  offimce  shall  be  committed,''  &o.  This  clause,  if  carried  into  a  law,  would  open 
the  door  to  the  practice  of  a  wanton  and  oppressive  tyranny ;  for  nothing  more  was  re- 
qvAnd  than  the  information  of  any  evil  or  designing  person,  to  cause  Uie  conviction  ot 
any  person  who  might  be  accused.  But,  there  was  another  clause  which  was  stiU  more 
agmmti'f^  It  was  this.   *^  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  any  justice  of  the  peac^ 
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,er  other  mag^thrtt,  skJl  iHtntw  wrii  ofto— >  aa  ifyf  Miiiil»  wifliin  hig  joiiidictioo, 
it  ihall  be  hiirfal  lor  hatm^  oa  Us  vietrf  to  eonont  and  ^mmh  tke  perty  v  parties  so 
.oftniing,  ia  such  a  maaiwr  as  be  might  do  under  this  Act  udod  ioibmiation  and 
fvoef  ande  belbrs  htm  of  sudk  offiBoee."    Here  was  the  estid>lishment  of  a  severe 
mod  most  oppresiHe  tyrannj.    Bj  this  bill,  a  magistrate  woold  have  the  liberty  of 
the  poor  maa  at  his  dIsposaL    For  any  gentleman  in  the  conraiission,  perhaps,  after 
JiAfing  dined  npoa  crimped  eod,  and  after  having  devoted  the  whole  of  his  day  to  fox- 
hmiting,  sf^  and  when  abont  to  sleep  upon  feathers  plucked  from  a  goose  when  still 
«ltve,  mig^t  turn  round  upon  any  untortunate  individual  who  thought  proper  to 
amuse  himself  in  his  more  humble  way,  and  at  once  punish  him,  without  hearing 
any  evidence,  or  allowing  any  appeal.    In  his  kindness  to  brutes,  he  would  entreat 
Ihe  hon.  member  not  to  forget  that  part  of  the  animal  creation  to  which  he  himself 
bekMiged.    Vfiih  respeet  to  Dr.  Mageodie,  a  gentleman  of  great  professional  skill, 
fluid  to  whom  the  hon.  member  had  called  the  attention  of  Uie  Hoose  on  a  former 
niglit,  he  must  observe,  that  that  statement  had  received  a  full  refutation.    But, 
supposing  it  otherwise*  they  all  knew  that  the  advancement  of  science  required  such 
«xp«iments ;  and  he  would  ask,  would  his  hon.  friend  take  into  eustody,  and  fine  or 
imprison,  the  men  by  whom  they  were  made  ?    If  the  statement  of  the  hon.  member 
respecting  Dr.  Magendie  were  coirect,  he  would  not  put  himself  forward  as  the  de- 
fender of  that  gentleman ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should  pause  before  be 
attempted  to  stop  suoh  experiments  by  unnecessary  acts  of  legislation.    Such  enact- 
oaeots  ought  at  all  times  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion;  because  the  principle  upon 
which  they  were  founded  was  a  most  dangerous  one.    He  opposed  this  bill,  because 
he  thought  it  unnecessary— -he  opposed  it,  because  he  thought  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  creating  a  privileged  class  of  animals — he  opposed  it,  because  it  went  to  debar 
Ihe  lower  classes  of  society  from  those  amusements,  which  persons  of  raiik  and  sta- 
tion were  to  continue  in  ^e  enjoyment  of.    If  the  hon.  member  wbhed  to  repress  all 
oruelty  to  animals,  then  let  him  include  in  his  bill,  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing, 
and  be  should  at  once  understand  what  he  was  at.    In  1822,  he,  the  hon.  member, 
introduced  i^  passed  a  bUl  to  prohibit  cruelty  to  animals.    This  year  be  came 
down  with  a  fresh  biU;  and,  if  he  succeeded  in  that,  he  would  come  next  year,  and 
any,  ^  I  find  that  there  are  still  some  animals  unprotected,  and  as  you  have  already 
given  year  sanation  to  two  biDs,  and  thereby  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  prin- 
eipte  upon  which  I  go,  you  are  boand  togive  me  your  support."    He  called  upon  the 
Hoose  not  ta  allow  themselves  to  legislate  upon  such  subjects.   The  evils  complained 
of  would  be  done  away  with,  by  the  growing  intelligenoe  and  refinement  of  the 
oouatiy. 

On  a  division,  the  amendmeat  was  earned  by  50  against  32 ;  miyority,  18 ;  and 
the  bill  was  eoassqneatly  lost. 


POLICE  MAGISTBATES  BILL. 
March  21,  1825. 

The  House  having  resolved  itsdf  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  douse,  to  take  into 
eonsideration  the  subject  of  the  Salaries  of  the  Police  Magistrates  of  the  Metropolis, — 

Ma.  Sacan-AaT  PasL  requested  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  sulyect  upon 
which  he  proposed  to  address  them ;  namely,  the  pecuniary  allowaoce  which  the 
police  magistrates  of  the  metropolis  received  for  their  services.  It  was  his  intention 
to  propose,  "that  those  individuals  should  receive  an  addition  to  the  salary  they  at 
prasent  received ;  a  proposition  which,  he  trusted,  would  not  be  considered  stall  un- 
reasonal>le.  He  held  in  his  hand  papers,  from  which,  if  he  chose  to  enter  into  any 
detail,  he  could  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee,  that  since  the  institution 
«f  police  magistrates,  the  business  which  devolved  upon  those  individuals  had,  owing 
to  various  acts  of  parliament,  independently  of  the  increase  of  population,  greatly 
augmented.  Although  that  circumstance  would,  of  itself  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
increasing  the  salary  of  the  magistrates,  he  rested  his  proposition  upongrounds 
which  lie  hoped  the  committee  would  consider  even  more  satisfactory.  Wnen  the 
l^oe  magistrates  were  first  appointed,  it  was  the  practice  to  select  individuals  to  fill 
HbeaAaa,  who,  ba  anat  say,  were  utteriy  incompetent  to  dischwige  the  duties  which 
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devolved  npon  them.    He  found,  from  the  papers  which  had  heen  laid  on  the  taUe^ 
that  out  of  twelve  police  magistrates  appointed  at  a  former  period,  there  were  onlj 
three  barristers ;  the  rest  were  composed  of  a  major  in  the  army,  a  starch-maker, 
three  clergymen,  a  Glasgow  trader,  and  other  persens,  who,  fromtheir  previous  oc- 
cupations, could  not  but  be  utterly  unqualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  magistrates. 
The  law  had  fixed  no  limitation  with  respect  to  the  previous  education  of  persons  ap* 
pointed  to  the  office  of  magistrate ;  but  he  thought  the  committee  would  be  pleased 
to  hear,  that  a  limitation  on  that  point  had  been  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Neither  his  noble  predecessor  in  office  (Lord  Sidmouth),  nor  himself,  had  erer  ap- 
pointed a  person  to  fill  the  office  of  magistrate,  who  had  not  been  a  barrister  of  thret 
years*  standing.    That  was  a  rule  to  which,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  most  desirable  to 
adhere.    But,  in  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  State  to  abide  by  that  rule,  and 
carry  it  into  practice,  it  was  necessary  to  augment  the  present  salary  of  the  police 
magistrates.    He  implored  the  House  to  consider  whether  £600  a  year,  the  present 
salfljry,  were  sufficient  to  induce  a  barrister  to  give  up  the  emoluments  of  private  prac« 
tice  and  the  hope  of  preferment  in  his  profession,  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  magis- 
trate, which  requirea  his  almost  constant  attendance.    It  could  not,  he  thought,  be 
considered  an  unreasonable  proposition,  that,  in  future,  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
be  empowered  to  give  to  each  police  magistrate  the  sum  of  £800  per  annum.    He 
hoped  he  should  not  be  told,  that  individuals  might  be  found,  who  would  be  willing 
to  undertake  the  magisterial  duties  for  a  less  sum.    It  was  very  true,  that  such  was 
the  case.    He  was  constantly  receiving  applications  from  persons  who  were  anxiooi 
to  be  appointed  police  magistrates.    Those  applications  proceeded  principally  from 
country  magistrates,  who  had  discharged  the  duties  of  their  offices  ably  and  satisfac- 
torily ;  but  whom,  nevertheless,  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  appoint  to  be  police 
magistrates  in  the  metropolis.    He  held  the  unpaid  magistracy  in  as  high  respect  as 
any  man ;  but  he  could  easily  conceive,  that  a  gentleman  might,  in  consequence,  of 
the  influence  which  he  derived  from  local  circumstance — the  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  fbr  instance — be  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  country  ma^trate  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  who  would  be  incompetent  to  undertake  the  very  important 
ones  of  a  police  magistrate.     '^  Police  magistrates*'  was  the  name  genendly  given  to 
the  magistrates  to  whom  he  alluded ;  but  those  persons  were  mistaken  who  supposed 
that  the  duties  which  they  had  to  perform  were  merely  ezecutiye.  They  were  called 
upon  to  administer  the  law  in  a  g^eat  number  of  complicated  cases  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  them.    Out  of  some  recent  acts  of  parliament  many  very  important  ques- 
tions arose,  which  the  police  magistrates  were  called  upon  to  decide.    Several  nice 
cases  had  occurred  under  the  Building  Acts.  He  knew  one  case  of  that  description, 
which  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  magistrates  for  a  couple  of  days ;  during 
which  surveyors  were  examined  on  both  sides.    He  thought  that  a  salary  of  £800  a 
year  was  not  more  than  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  practice  which  a  barrister  must 
abandon,  when  he  undertook  the  duties  of  a  magistrate.    It  appeared  to  him,  that 
the  individuals  appointed  to  administer  justice  in  this  county  were  more  parsimoni- 
ously dealt  with  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.    He  thought  it  was  poor 
economy,  to  give  an  inadequate  remuneration  to  individuals  selected  to  admimster 
justice,  whether  in  the  high  office  of  judre,  or  in  the  less,  but  still  very  important, 
office  of  police  magistrate.     He  mignt,  he  did  not  doubt,  get  persons — those  who 
could  not  succeed  in  their  profession — ^the  refuse  of  the  bar — ^to  fill  the  office  of  police 
magistrate,  at  a  lower  salary  than  he  proposed  to  give ;  he  might  save  £100  or  £200 
a  year  by  such  a  proceeding,  but  the  public  wouM  have  cause  to  lament  it.    The 
present  police  magistrates  were  of  the  highest  personal  respectability,  and  performed 
their  duties  to  the  gpreat  satisfaction  of  the  country.    There  were  thirty  in  number ; 
only  four  of  whom  were  not  barristers.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  with 
movinff,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  that  each  of  the  Justices  ap- 
pointed, or  to  be  appointed,  under  an  act  for  the  more  efiectual  administration  of  tM 
office  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  and  near  the  Metropolis,  shall  be  allowed  such 
yearly  salaries  not  exceeding  £800,  as  shall  be  directed  by  one  of  His  Majesty^s 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State." 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  in  consequence  of  some  observations  by  Mr.  Hobhouae, 
Mr.  Peel  sdd,  that  if  the  committee  should  agree  to  the  resolution  which  he  had 
proposed,  the  increase  would  be  extended  to  every  police  magistrate.  As  a  proof  thst 
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there  was  no  wish  on  the  part  of  goTomment  to  favour  particular  magistrates,  he 
might  mention,  that  though  the  last  resolution  for  regulating  the  amount  of  their 
salaries  was  passed  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  in  preciselv  the  same  terms,  he  helieved, 
as  that  which  he  had  now  proposed,  there  was  no  distinction  at  the  present  moment 
in  regard  to  the  salaries  of  magistrates.  They  all  receive  jC600  a-vear.  With  respect 
to  what  the  hon.  member  had  said  respecting  the  patronage  of  the  Crown — if  that 
were  any  object,  it  could  be  much  better  attained  by  giving  the  appointments  to  gen- 
tlemen from  the  country,  rather  than  from  the  bar. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  RELIEF  BILL. 
March  23,  1825. 

On  the  motion  for  the  first  reading  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett^s  bill,  "  for  the  Removal 
of  the  Disqualifications  under  which  his  nuyesty*s  Roman  Catholic  subjects  labour, — 

Mb.  Sbcbjexart  Pxsl  said,  he  did  not  rise  with  any  intention  of  provoking  any 
discussion,  upon  this  stage  of  the  bill.  He  rose  to  say  a  few  words,  wuich  he  almost 
deemed  unnecessary ;  to  prevent  its  being  supposed  that,  because  he  did  not  oppose 
the  first  reading  of  this  bill,  his  zeal  in  the  cause  had  become  abated.  As  the  House, 
by  its  decision  on  a  former  night,  had  sanctioned  the  principle  on  which  this  bill 
was  founded,  and,  in  point  of  met,  had  ordered  it  to  be  brought  in,  he  conceived  it 
to  be  only  fiiir,  that  the  House  should  be  allowed  to  see  it ;  and  he  would  therefore 
postpone  his  opposition  to  it  until  it  came  to  the  second  reading.  But,  though  he 
did  not  intend  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  at  present,  he  wished  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  his  opinions  on  this  question  were  entirely  unchanged — that  his  ob- 
jections to  the  principle  of  this  bill  were  as  strong  as  ever— that  he  was  not  inclined 
to  enter  into  any  compromise  with  the  Catholic  body — that  he  should  give  to  this 
bill  the  same  determined  opposition  which  he  had  given  to  every  bill  with  the  same 
object  which  had  preceded  it — and  that  he  should  most  certainly  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  the  second  reading.  He  abstained,  however,  from  entering  into  any  dis- 
cussion on  the  measure  at  present;  becaase,  from  the  state  of  the  House,  it  could  only 
be  partial,  and  must  be  attended  with  little  benefit.  He  hoped,  however,  that  even 
those  gentlemen  who  difiered  from  him  as  to  the  principle  of  this  measure  would,  if 
they  succeeded  in  carrying  it  through  its  next  stage,  pay  ^reat  attention  to  the  de- 
tails of  it,  when  it  reached  the  committee.  The  details  of  such  a  bill  must  at  all 
times  be  a  matter  of  great  importance ;  and  now  that  it  was  notified  to  the  country, 
and  promulgated  to  tne  world,  that  the  person  who  prepared  the  draught  of  it  was 
Mr.  O^Connell,  the  leader  of  that  Association  which  the  House  had  deemed  it  prudent 
to  suppress^  he  could  not  see  any  reason  why  their  attention  should  be  diverted  from 
them. 

After  some  discussion,  the  second  reading  was  fixed  for  the  19th  of  April. 


ALTF^ATIONS  IN  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

Masch  24,  1825. 

Mb.  Sbcbstabt  Peel  said,  he  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in  two  bills,  of  which,  as  they  both  related  to  alterations  in  the  criminal  law,  he 
proposed  to  explain  the  objects  and  detiuls  at  the  same  time.  By  the  first,  it  was 
proposed  to  introduce  an  important  alteration  in  the  law  respecting  the  sending 
tbroitening  letters,  by  assimilating  the  punishment  for  those  letters  when  they 
meant  to  extort  money  or  other  valuable  things,  by  charging  an  attempt  to  commit 
a  certain  offence,  with  that  of  charging  with  the  offence  itself.  As  the  law  stood 
at  present,  the  sending  of  a  threatening  letter  chai^ng  with  the  offence  itself,  was 
punishable  with  the  loss  of  life,  but  the  sending  such  letters  charging  an  attempt 
to  commit  the  offence,  was  only  a  misdemeanour.  Now,  without  entering  into 
anydetful  upon  the  subject,  it  was  enough  to  say  that,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  the 
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attempt  and  the  offence  were  alike  infamons ;  and  the  danger  from  a  ehaige  of 
either  was  to  be  equaUy  apprehended.  Recent  instances  of  a  failure  of  jnstioe  in 
the  administration  of  the  mw  had  rendered  some  alterations  requisite ;  as  last  suns- 
mer,  a  man  who  was  morally  guilty,  was  obliged  to  be  discharged,  from  a  defect  in 
the  law  to  meet  his  case.  The  next  bill  was  intended  to  facilitate  the  granting  free 
pardons  by  the  Crown.  At  present,  a  person  receiving  pardon  was  not  restored 
(according  to  the  law  phrase^  to  his  '*  credits  and  oapaoitieR**— or,  in  fact,  was  not  a 
free  subject,  unless  his  pardon  had  passed  the  great  seal.  Now,  this  was  a  moat 
expensive  process — so  expensive,  indeed,  that  it  was  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary 
persons ;  and  hence,  many  were  deprived  of  a  right  to  which  they  were  indubitably 
entitled.  By  the  spirit  of  the  English  constitution,  every  man  who  had  satisfied  the 
justice  of  the  country,  by  a  pardon,  ought  to  be  restored  to  the  same  sitnation  as  he 
was  in  before  he  committed  any  offence ;  but  by  the  practice  of  the  law,  thb  re- 
stitution to  *^  his  credits  and  capacities"  was  not  complete,  unless  under  the  sanction 
of  the  great  seal.  Many  instances  of  injustice  must  have  taken  place  under  this 
law ;  for  the  number  of  pardons  under  the.  great  seal  bore  no  nroportion  whatever 
to  those  under  the  king's  band.  By  the  exclusion  from  **  credits  and  oiq^aeities," 
the  lawyers  understood  that  a  man  could  not  be  a  competent  witness  in  a  court  of 
justice — a  most  serions  exclusion,  as  the  House  would  see.  The  eifect  of  this  bOl 
would  be,  to  give  to  all  pardons  under  the  king^s  sign -manual,  when  conntersiipied 
in  the  usual  way  by  a  secretary  of  state,  all  the  effect  of  a  pardon  under  the  great 
seal.  It  required  but  little  alignment  to  recommend  this  alteration  in  the  law,  as 
not  only  the  injustice,  but  the  inconvenience,  of  the  present  practice,  was  notorious. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  a  man  were  sentenced  for  some  sliffht  shade  of  felony  to  an  im- 
prisonment of  six  months,  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  his  evidence  became  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  prosecution  of  a  capital  offender.  The  man*8  credit  pos- 
sibly was  not  impeached  by  his  offence ;  but  he  could  not  be  produced  as  a  witness, 
without  the  expensive  and  tedious  proceeding's  of  a  pardon  under  the  great  scaI  : 
and  possibly  he  would  be  wanted  under  circumstances  which  did  not  aflbrd  time  Ibr 
going  through  that  process.  In  such  cases,  there  was  a  possibility  that  joatiee 
would  be  altogether  evaded.  So  also  with  respect  to  the  pardoned  convicts  of  New 
South  Wales.  What  could  be  more  galling,  upon  a  man  returning  with  the  king's 
pardon  to  his  native  country,  than  to  find  that,  because  he  was  a  thousand  miles  off, 
and  had  not  had  his  pardon  passed  under  the  great  seal,  or  could  not  afibrd  to  do  so, 
he  was  still  unworthy  of  credit  in  a  court  of  justice  ?  The  fees  upon  a  pardon  under 
the  great  seal  were  very  high ;  and  properly  so,  for  so  solemn  an  act.  The  bill 
would  also  go  to  place  persons  whose  sentences  had  been  conunuted  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  their  rights  as  free  citizens.  So,  when  a  capital  convict  had  fiilfilled  his 
commuted  term  of  seven  years'  transportation,  he  was  to  be  restored  to  all  his 
*'  credits  and  capacities.'*  No  maxim  was  more  just,  than  that  when  a  man  had 
complied  with  all  the  conditions  of  the  law,  he  was  entitled  to  all  the  protection  of 
the  law.  This  being  the  first  object,  the  next  was,  to  supply  a  singular  omission  in 
the  present  law  with  respect  to  clereyable  offences.  The  effect  of  the  prioQegiwm 
clericale  in  law  formerly  was,  that,  alter  a  conviction  upon  certain  felonies,  persons, 
not  clerks,  were  restored  to  their  rights,  after  being  branded  upon  the  left  thumb ; 
but  this  infliction  upon  so  odd  a  part  of  the  person  beine  found  inconvenient,  the 
punishment  was  changed  to  burning  on  the  fleshy  part  of  tne  left  cheek,  as  near  the 
nose  as  possible.  More  lately,  however,  the  enlightened  spirit  of  civilization  had 
disused  these  barbarous  inflictions  altogether,  and  a  slight  fine  and  inprisonment 
were  now  accepted,  in  lieu  of  the  burning  in  the  thumb ;  but  so  far  as  regarded  the 
expiation  of  the  offence,  the  individual  was  not  restored  to  his  rights,  as  he  would 
have  been  by  beinfl^  burnt  in  the  hand.  It  was  therefore  important  to  establish 
some  general  principle  in  punishment,  by  making  a  certain  degree  of  punishment  an 
expiation  of  a  certain  offence,  and  a  restitution  to  all  rights,  without  its  being 
referred  to  any  other  punishment  of  which  it  was  the  substitute,  but  as  derivinff  its 
sanction  from  a  substantive  enactment.     By  a  recent  act,  the  punishment  of  whip- 

f>ing  of  females  had  been  abolished,  and  fine  and  imprisonment  had  been  awarded 
n  its  stead ;  but  still,  though  these  stood  in  the  lieu  of  branding  on  the  thumb  as 
punishment,  yet  they  did  not  serve  its  office  as  to  the  restitution  of  rights:  for  a 
woman  so  punished  was  not  a  competent  witness  in  a  court  of  justice.    Here  was 
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fto  tbfitrdity  in  the  law  which  londly  called  for  amendment.  In  God's  name,  when 
parties  bad  expiated  their  offence  by  fulfilling  the  sentence  of  the  law,  wbj  should 
any  ezcluaton  remain  against  themr  It  was,  therefore,  provided  by  this  bill,  that 
wnerever  a  party  had  undergone  the  punishment  awiuded  by  the  court  for  any 
offence,  he  was  then  restored  to  all  his  rights,  credits,  and  capacities,  in  as  full  a 
manner  as  though  no  offisnce  had  been  committed.  The  third  object  of  the  bill  was,  to 
remedy  a  most  extraordinary  anomaly  in  the  criminal  law,  as  it  affected  a  clergyman. 
It  was  scarcely  credible,  that  at  tms  day  a  clergyman  convicted  of  a  dergjrable 
felony,  should  be  dismissed  altogether  the  first  time,  and  encouraged  by  impumty  to 
commit  more.  In  a  note  to  Blackstone  it  was  stated,  *'  that  if  a  clergyman  commit 
a  capital  felony,  he  may  be  hanged  like  any  other  subject — ^if  a  laroenv  or  misde- 
meanour, he  majr  be  punished ;  but,  if  a  clergyable  felony,  he  must  the  first  time  be 
dismissed  harmless.**  Now,  bound  as  he  was  to  protect  the  clergy,  he  did  not  feel 
himself  called  upon  to  except  them  from  the  consequences  attending  their  misdeeds, 
more  than  any  other  class  oi  men.  The  present  was  the  fittest  time  to  legislate, 
when  there  was  no  particular  case  bdEbre  the  House.  It  was  desirable  to  equalize 
the  law  towards  all  parties.  There  were  many  other  parts  of  the  criminal  Uw  which 
called  for  amendment  and  reform;  but  let  the  House  make  a  beginning.  The  right 
haa.  gesdemaa  oonelnded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  two  bills. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Peel  stated,  that  all  cases  wherein 
pardon  under  the  sign-manual  had  been  granted,  should  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
measure  now  proposed. — In  consequence  of  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Bemal,  respecting 
the  prM^ce  of  passing  prisoners  manacled  through  the  streets,  from  the  police 
ofllces  to  prison, — 

Mr.  Peel  assured  the  hon.  member,  that  the  subject  had  not  escaped  his  attention. 
He  had  considered  whether  or  not  a  caravan  ought  not  to  be  procured,  for  the 
conveyance  of  prisoners  from  the  police  office  to  the  gaob.  But  he  had  ascertained 
that  the  keeping  up  of  such  a  conveyance  would  be  exceedingly  expensive;  for, 
from  the  distance  of  the  offices  from  each  other,  it  would  be  necessarv  to  have  a 
caravan  for  each.  As  to  the  indecency  of  passing  prisoners  manacled  through  the 
streets,  he  concurred  in  all  that  the  hon.  member  had  said.  In  fact,  he  had  sent  to 
inform  the  different  magtistrates,  that  it  was  his  wish  that  the  prisoners  should  be 
passed  in  hackney  coaches. 

[For  some  years  past,  large  caravans  have  been  employed  expressly  for  this  pur- 
pose]. 


DISSENTERS*  MARRIAGES  BILL. 
Mabch  25,  1825. 

In  the  debate  on  die  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  Relief  of 
Unitarian  Dissenters,  in  the  perfomance  of  the  marriage  ceremony, — 

Mb.  Sbcbbtabt  Peel  said,  that  as  the  present  bill  was  a  measure,  the  object  of 
which  was,  to  giva  relief  to  tender  consciences,  he  thought  every  opportnoitv  should 
be  afforded  for  solving  or  removing  any  difficulties  connected  with  it.  He  therefore 
would  agree  to  its  going  into  a  committee,  where  the  hon.  mover  would  have  frdl 
scope  for  meeting  those  olijections  which  might  be  urged  agunsi  it.  He  admitted, 
that  the  ri^ht  of  marriage  stood  on  ver^  cUfierent  grounds  from  the  right  of  holding 
certain  civil  offices,  or  of  obtaining  certain  civil  prinleges,  to  which  allusion  had  been 
made.  He  was  sorry  that  the  scruples,  to  meet  which  this  bill  was  brought  in,  ex- 
isted at  present.  For  forty  or  fifty  years,  the  dissenters  had  not  obiected  to  that  mode 
of  solemnizing  marriage,  against  which  they  now  protested ;  and  he  was  concerned 
that  they  were  not  still  prepared  to  accede  to  the  system  which  had  so  looff  continued. 
They  had,  however,  preferred  their  claims  for  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  solem- 
niang  marriages ;  asA  thoae  chums  should  be  seriously  considered.  Last  session,  they 
were  told,  that  a  scruple  existed  in  the  minds  of  a  class  of  ^ssenters  against  taking 
an  oath :  but,  who  could  tell  what  was  the  extent  of  that  scruple,  except  the  indivi- 
-doal  who  felt  it?  Could  any  one  tell  how  far  scruples  nught  extend— how  far  doubts 
^Bight  praoeed— with  reference  to  other  sects  ?  Uow,  then,  were  tbef  to  leg^hUe  so 
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as  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  ?  The  learned  gentleman  wished  the  Honse  to  go  at 
present  as  far  as  this  bill  went;  but  he  had  observed,  that  if  this  bill  were  carried,  it 
would  be  followed  by  various  others,  to  embrace  every  species  of  scruple  which  might 
be  felt  by  the  dissenters.  Now,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  know  clearly  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  was  intended  that  thb  measure  should  be  urged.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  learned  gentleman  ought  not  to  vote  for  this  bill  at  all;  b^use,  on  his  showing, 
it  would  not  give  relief  to  the  Unitarians.  The  learned  gentleman  had  said,  that 
many  of  them  had  objected  to  going  before  a  clergyman  at  all.  If  so,  he  must  eon- 
tend,  that  at  least  to  these  Unitarians  the  bill  afforded  no  relief  whatever.  If  every 
roan  in  society  were  allowed  to  select  the  individual  by  whom  he  should  be  married, 
the  marriage  vow,  he  was  quite  sure,  would  not  be  observed  with  that  sanctity  with 
which  it  was  observed  at  present.  The  Quakers  and  Jews  were  allowed  to  marry  ac- 
cording to  their  own  rites.  The  present  bill,  however,  did  not  place  the  Unitarians 
on  a  level  with  the  Jews  and  Quakers.  No :  according  to  this  measure,  the  Unita- 
rian marriages  were  to  be  registered  in  the  church  of  England.  Now,  the  Jews  and 
Quakers  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  church  of  England ;  their  marriages  were  so- 
lemnized according  to  their  own  forms,  and  were  registered  in  their  own  peculiar  way. 
It  was  proposed  to  suffer  these  Unitarian  marriages  to  be  performed  under  license. 
But  here  a  considerable  difficulty  arose.  If  he  could  give  reuef  to  sincere  Unitarians, 
without  incurring  considerable  danger^  he  would  readily  do  so.  If  he  could  easily  re- 
cognise such  Unitarians,  his  difficulty  would  be  at  an  end ;  but,  pretended  religious 
scruples  might  be  professed,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  law  of  the  land;  and  the 
chance  of  such  occurrences  ought  to  be  carefully  guarded  against.  The  Jew  and  the 
Quaker  could  be  easily  discerned  bv  their  garb,  and  their  manners.  The  moment 
they  were  seen  they  were  known,  fhey  could  not  practise  deceit  with  any  hope  of 
success.  But,  if  a  stolen  match  were  intended  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Unita- 
rian, for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  property,  it  would  be  difficult,  from  the  garb  or 
manner  of  either,  to  discover  that  any  clandestine  proceeding  was  contemplated.  It 
was  also  provided  by  this  bill,  that  bans  should  be  proclaimed  in  the  Unitarian 
chapel  and  the  Protestant  church.  But  a  Protestant  parent  was  not  likely  to  attend 
a  Unitarian  chapel ;  neither  was  it  probable  that  a  Unitarian  parent  would  attend  a 
Protestant  church.  How,  then,  could  any  system  of  collusion  be  discovered  ?  If  they 
passed  this  bill,  they  certainly  would  not  have  the  same  check  on  improper  marriages 
as  they  had  at  present.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  registration,  it  was  proper  to 
observe  the  mode  in  which  the  Jews  and  Quakers  proceeded.  They  proved  their 
marriage  in  the  ordinary  way ;  and  if  that  marriage  appeared  to  be  valid,  according 
to  their  respective  institutions,  no  further  proceeding  was  necessary.  But,  with  re- 
spect to  the  marriage  of  Unitarians,  a  registration  was  required  by  this  bill.  Now, 
certainly,  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  might  feel  sincere  and  conscientious 
scruples  as  to  thb  registration.  By  this  bill  Unitarians  might  be  married  in  thdr 
own  chapels ;  but  it  was  a  positive  injunction  on  the  clergr  of  the  church  of  England, 
to  register  those  marriages  in  the  church  of  England  books.  According  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church  of  England,  marriage  was  not  merely  a  civil,  but  a  religious  cere- 
mony :  it  was  denominated  ^^  holy  matrimony  ;*'  and,  by  the  present  bill,  tne  clerey- 
roan  was  called  upon  to  enter  in  that  book,  which  was  appropriated  to  the  insertion 
of  entries  relative  to  what  the  church  of  England  viewed  as  a  religious  ceremony,  the 
marriages  of  parties  who  denied  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  But  that  entry  was  not 
to  be  ori^nally  made  there.  The  original  entry  was  placed  in  the  Unitarian  chapel. 
So  that,  if  the  party  married  wanted  a  copy  of  the  entry  from  the  church  books,  for 
any  legal  purpose— what  did  he  receive?  He  received  the  copy  of  a  oopy.  He  did 
not  get  the  best  evidence  that  could  be  procured.  Why  not  say  at  once,  that  by  law 
the  church  of  England  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  registration  ?  Why  not 
declare  that  the  record  of  marriage  should  be  furnished  in  a  regular  manner  by  the 
Unitarian  bodv,  to  some  proper  office  ?  He  would  not  oppose  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill ;  but  he  must  observe,  that  while  he  could  not  coincide  in  all  the  opinions 
expressed  by  an  hon.  gentleman,  rMr.  Robertson,)  he  respected  that  gentleman  for 
the  manly  boldness  with  which  he  had  delivered  his  sentiments.  He  did  not  entertain 
those  fears,  as  to  the  safety  of  the  church  of  England,  which  the  hon.  gentleman  seemed 
to  feel,  in  the  event  of  this  measure  being  a^eed  to.  He,  however,  saw  clearly 
enough  the  difficulties  which  were  connected  with  the  bill ;  and,  after  the  intlmi^on 
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Which  had  been  given,  that  a  number  of  measures  were  contemplated  if  this  bill  were 
carried,  he  hoped  that  some  distinct  and  intelligent  principle  wotdd  be  laid  down,  to 
let  the  Hoaso  understand  the  extent  to  which  it  was  expected  they  would  go. 
The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 


COMBINATION  LAWS. 
Mabch  29,  182^. 

Mr.  Huskisson  moved  ^*  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  effects  of  the  Act  of  the  5th  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  95,  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  work- 
men and  others  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom :  and  to  report  their  opinion 
how  far  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeal  or  amend  the  said  Act.*' 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued, — 

Mb.  Secbetabt  Peel  siud,  that  he  was  not  aware,  before  that  etening,  that  the 
committee  which  had  sat  upon  the  combination  laws  last  year,  had  consisted  of  so 
many  as  fifty  members.  That  circumstance,  however,  seemed  in  some  degree  to  have 
contradicted  the  maxim,  that  *^  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  was  wisdom,'* 
for  their  report,  and  the  measure  founded  upon  it,  had  failed  to  convince  him,  that 
the  precipitate  repeal  of  thirty-five  statutes,  without  substituting  something  for  that 
which  had  been  taken  away,  was  the  best  course  which  could  have  been  pursued.  He 
did  not  mean  to  defend  the  old  statutes,  which  were  undoubtedly  very  defective,  but 
he  thought  the  law,  as  it  at  present  stood,  was  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  question 
now  came  fairiy  before  the  House;  and  he  was  happy  that  nothing  of  party  or 
political  feeline  was  mixed  up  with  its  discussion.     The  ten  resolutions  of  the  com* 
mittee  declared,  that  it  was  expedient  to  punish,  in  a  summary  manner,  tlie  man  or 
the  master  who,  by  violence  or  threats,  attempted  to  injure  the  property  or  the  rights 
of  the  other.     The  offender  was  to  be  taken  before  a  magistrate ;  who,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  two  credible  witnesses,  might  send  him  to  prison.     Now,  under  thb  part  of 
the  law  the  criminals  generally  managed  to  escape  the  penalty  of  their  misconduct  ( 
for  what  they  did  or  said  was  done  or  spoken  only  to  the  master  and  not  in  the  pre- 
sence of  any  witnesses.    Why  the  presence  of  two  witnesses  was  rendered  necessary, 
he  knew  not ;  but  so  it  was,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  law  was  evaded.    He 
did  not  think  that  the  whole  of  the  evil  could  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  masters.    He 
believed  the  system  of  delegation,  at  present  existing  in  this  country,  to  be  an  excessive 
and  infamous  tyranny.    Was  it  fit  tnat  such  a  system  should  be  longer  borne?    Was 
it  fair — was  it  just — was  it  in  accordance  with  that  free  trade,  of  wnich  so  much  had 
lately  been  said,  and  which  had  been  justly  described  as  of  the  highest  importance 
and  benefit  to  this  country?    He  asked,  was  it  for  the  advantage  of  that  free  trade, 
so  justly  praised  of  late,  that  men  should  be  permitted  to  refuse  to  sail  in  a  vessel, 
unless  all  the  crew  and  the  mate  of  that  vessel  were  members  of  the  union  ?    The' 
effects  of  such  a  system  were  most  disastrous.    The  master  might  liave  eutered  into 
a  contract,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  sail  at  a  certain  time — ^he  might  have  taken  his 
cargo  on  board— every  thing  might  be  ready — and  then,  when  he  was  anxious  to  sail, 
be  would  find  himself  prevented  rrom  doing  so,  by  his  crew  refusing  to  proceed  on  the 
voyage,  unless  the  mate  were  a  member  of  their  union.  He  might  have  no  confidence 
in  the  members  of  that  union,  or  he  might  have  placed  as  mate,  on  board  his  vessel, 
a  man  in  whom  he  had  the  highest  confidence.    That  circumstance  would  be  of  no 
avail ;  he  would  be  reduced  to  the  alternative,  of  either  complying  with  the  demands 
of  his  crew,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  submitting  to  the  loss  of  the  penalty  in  his  contract, 
on  the  other.    Was  such  a  system  to  be  any  longer  endured  ?    He  trusted  not — but 
that  some  remedy  would  be  applied  to  so  gross  and  glaring  an  evil.    He  knew  that  a 
committee  of  delegates  was  very  recently  sitting  in  the  Thames,  dictating,  in  the 
most  imperious  manner,  both  to  masters  of  ships  and  shipwrights.   He  would  mention 
one  instance  of  this.    A  short  time  back,  four  or  five  individuals  presented  them- 
selves at  the  yard  of  a  shipwright  employinjp^  a  great  number  of  men,  and  commenced 
employing  themselves  in  the  works.     The  foreman,  or  one  of  the  masters,  told  them, 
that  they  were  not  wanted.    And,  what  was  their  answer  ?    They  said  that  they  had 
been  sent  thither  by  the  committee  of  delegates,  and  that  employment  must  be  found 
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for  them.    Tbejr  were  i^^  told,  that  the  Dumber  of  men  abiewly  emptojred 
qoite  lafflcieat  for  the  purposes  of  the  business,  and  they  were  desired  to  raliro. 
The  consequence  was,  diat  all  the  men  in  the  service  of  that  shipwright  quitted  iov* 
mediately  afterwards.    The  same  thing  was  done  in  other  parts  of  the  country.    One 
object  of  the  combination  was  manifestly  injurious  to  the  men,  who  were,  however, 
deluded  enough  to  attempt  to  obtain  it — ^that  was,  the  indirect  establishment  of  a 
mfiTitnnm  of  wages.    If  that  could  be  done,  the  men  would  be  the  principal  suffiBrers : 
for  the  active,  i^ustrious,  and  powerful  man  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  gam  more  than 
the  slow,  the  idle,  or  the  weak  workman ;  and  yet  the  reverse  would  be  the  fiiet,  if 
their  intention  could  be  carried  into  effect*     llie  old  and  the  young,  the  strong  and 
the  weak,  would  then  receive  the  same  remuneration  for  their  labour,  and  die  men 
would  have  succeeded  in  establishing  the  worst  principle  that  could  be  M>plied  to 
the  regulation  of  wages.    Ue  knew  of  a  case  where  the  safety  of  a  vessel  had  been  in 
dimger  by  a  combination  exbting  amons  the  men,  in  consequence  of  which  they  con- 
ceived it  to  be  inconsistent  vrith  the  rules  of  a  certain  society  to  give  their  assistance 
in  the  particular  manner  required.     That  assistance  was  obliged  to  be  procured 
from  other  individuals,  who  were  very  largely  paid  for  it    Such  a  system  was 
iigurious  to  property ;    and  if  carried  into  operation,  might  be  destructive  to 
life.    The  evib  it  occasioned  to  both  parties  were  extremely  great;   and,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  men  themselves,  he  thought  the  system  ought  to  be  repres- 
sed.    He  called  on  the  House  to  look  vriQi  calmness  to  the  present  existing 
circumstances,   and  without  reference  to  party  or  to  prejudice,  to  say  what  was 
the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  the  remedy  that  ought  to  be 
applied.    If  they  did  so,  he  was  confident  the  result  would  be  highly  beneficial  to 
the  countnr.    Indeed,  he  believed  that  the  promulgation  of  the  discussion  of  that 
night  would  have  a  most  excellent  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  deluded  men  who  had 
entered  into  these  combinations,  and  that  they  would  find  it  their  interest  to  abandon 
such  combinations  in  future.    The  efiects  that  had  been  produced  in  Dublin  were 
terrible  in  the  extreme.    In  the  course  of  the  three  last  years  no  less  than  ten  lives 
had  been  lost  in  consequence  of  these  combinations,  and  not  one  of  the  persons  con- 
nected with  these  murders  had  been  brought  to  justice.    He  thought,  therefore,  he 
was  justified  in  saving,  that  they  produced  the  effect  of  breaking  the  bonds  of  civil 
society,  and  of  reducing  men  to  that  state,  in  which  force  was  the  only  arbitrator  of 
all  the  difierences.    The  horrid  details  of  the  manner  of  committing  these  mmders 
had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  who  had  said,  that  the  curriers, 
when  offended,  applied  to  the  carpenters  to  avenge  them,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  sufferers  could  not  know  the  persons  by  whom  they  had  been  assaulted.    He 
thought  such  a  state  of  society  dreadful  in  the  extreme,  and  the  sooner  it  was  put  an 
end  to  the  better :  the  men  had  attempted  to  regelate  the  number  of  apprentices 
that  their  masters  should  receive ;  and  twelve  having  boon  the  limited  number,  the 
master  who  took  thirteen  rendered  himself  obnoxious,  and  was  thought  deserving  of 
]IUnishraent.    They  had  also  attempted  to  regfulate  the  numbers  of  the  machines  em- 
ployed by  any  master;  if  not,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  employment  of  machhien'  alto- 
gether.   In  the  case  of  Mr.  Robinson,  a  very  extensive  iron  manufacturer,  who  had 
constructed  a  machine  by  which  nails  could  be  made  with  great  rapidity,  the  men 
had  determined  to  prevent  the  use  of  those  nails  which  he  manufactured.    The  nail 
makers,  therrfore,  assembled  a  meeting  of  three  thousand  men  of  other  trades,  who 
promised,  that  if  their  masters  would  oblige  them  to  use  Robinson^s  nails,  tibey 
would  drive  them  in  crooked.    Thb  took  place  in  Ireland;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  instead  of  the  nails  used  there  being  manufactured  in  that  country,  they 
were  obtained  firom  Birmingham ;  so  that  the  introduction  of  English  capital  into 
the  labour  of  Ireland,  which  was  so  beneficial  a  measure  for  that  country,  and  which 
had  taken  place  in  this  nail  manufactory,  was  rendered  totally  ineffectual  and  urt'lcfs 
The  fact  was,  that  there  existed  the  strongest  necessity  for  a  law  to  repress  com- 
binations— a  law  which  should  equally  bind  both  masters  and  men — whicn  should  be 
founded  in  principles  of  the  most  perfect  equality  of  punishment,  and  which  should 
provide  an  e^cient  remedy  for  this  disgraceful  system  of  combination.  The  men  should 
be  prevented  from  attempting  to  regelate  that  of  which  they  knew  nothing ;  while  tha 
masters  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  prohibited  from  combining  together,  so  as  to  affect 
tlie  interests  of  the  men.    He  should  therefore  support  the  motion,  for  a  committee  to 
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eianuoe  ioto  tlMeffeet  of  the  repeal  of  the  eombiiiAtion  kws ;  and  be  thought  the  present 
a  fit  time  for  the  parpoee,  as  the  quetttoo  could  be  eonddered  carefully,  and  the  evUs, 
and  the  best  means  of  checking  them,  adopted.  As  the  law  at  present  stood,  he  could 
only  say,  that  in  case  of  any  actual  Tiolence  committed,  he  would,  as  Seoietary  of 
State,  give  every  civil — ay,  and  in  cases  of  necessity,  every  military  assistance  thai 
could  l^  afforded  to  the  pardes.  But  he  had  no  doubt,  that  when  he  said  this  to 
the  masters,  they  would  answer  him,  by  declaring,  that  it  was  not  open  violeiice  they 
feared :  that  the  men  attacked  their  interests,  and  injured  their  property,  by  combioa- 
tion^  producing  a  more  silent,  but  not  less  certain  efiect.  In  such  cases,  all  that  he 
c^uid  do  was,  to  advise  the  masters  to  enter  into  counter  combinations,  by  which 
they  might  succeed  in  defeating  the  objects  of  the  men.  That  they  might  succeed 
by  such  counter  combinations  there  could  be  no  question ;  but  then,  the  feeling  of 
amicability  and  good  faith,  which  ought  to  eiist  between  masters  and  men,  would  be 
destroyed;  and  he  therefore  gave  such  advice  vrith  the  utmost  reluctance,  because  he 
felt  that,  by  establishing  these  counter  combinations,  tne  amount  of  evil  was  only 
increased;  and  yet,  however,  without  them  the  masters,  under  the  present  system, 
could  have  no  protection.  He  had  lately  received  from  Ireland  proofs,  too  conclusive 
to  be  doubted,  of  the  evils  of  such  a  system ;  and  he  did  think  that  there  was  a  party 
to  whom  no  allusion  had  yet  been  made,  whose  case  was,  however,  well  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  House.  He  alluded  to  the  situation  of  any  man,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  these  combinations,  should  resolutely  adhere  to  his  master.  Such  a  person  would 
be  the  object  of  universal  hatred  among  the  men ;  and  be  did  think  that  there  were 
more  than  twenty  towns  in  that  country,  where  such  a  man  could  not  appear  with 
safetv  after  night-fall.  Could  there  be  a  stronger  case  for  the  intervention  of  the 
legislature  than  this  ?  He  thought  not ;  and  1^  was  glad  to  observe  the  unanimity 
which  prevailed  in  the  House  respecting  the  impropriety  of  combinations  of  all  kinds. 
He  trusted,  that  after  the  evils  of  such  a  system  had  been  exposed  in  the  manner  they 
had  that  night  been,  the  men  would  listen  to  argument,  and  be  convunced  of  the 
impropriety  of  their  conduct:  that  they  would  feel  how  hostile  it  was  to  their 
own  interests ;  and  that  they  would  of  their  own  accord  abandon  it ;  if  not,  he  tnisted 
the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  committee  would  be  a  law  equally  for  the  benefit 
of  the  masters  and  the  men — a  law  which  would  prevent  that  system  of  combination, 
than  which  nothing  was  more  iigurious  to  ike  true  interests  of  this  country. 
The  motion  was  ag^reed  to. 
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Mb.  Sbcbktabt  Pkbl  having  presented  a  number  of  petitions,  some  from  the 
clergy,  some  from  persons  not  connected  with  the  clergy,  and  others,  again,  from 
dissenting  congregations,  replied  to  some  objections  wmch  were  made  reelecting 
thepetitiotos  he  h»l  presented  from  dissenters. 

He  wished,  he  said,  to  offsr  a  remark  or  two  in  defence  of  the  conduct  of  those  whose 
petitions  he  had  presented.  One  of  those  petitions — that  from  Bolton — viras  signed 
by  nearly  10,000  persons,  comprising  almost  the  whole  of  the  dissenters  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood. Now,  for  his  own  part,  ne  saw  no  inconsistency  in  the  conduct  of  Pro- 
testant dissenters  when  they  approached  that  House,  and  petitioned  against  granting 
any  further  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  because  those  dissenters  were 
protected  by  tiie  annual  indemnity  act.  That  circumstance  did  not  alter  the  state  of 
the  question.  They  had  a  right  to  petition  against  the  concession  of  privileges  to 
those  whose  religious  doctrines  they  disliked,  b^use  they  conceived  them  dangerous. 
The  petitions  of  the  dissenters  were  couched  in  the  most  respectful  terms.  The 
petitioners  declared,  that  they  felt  no  hostility  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  that 
they  were  actuated  solely  by  religious  scruples.  They  felt  that  the  doctrines  main- 
tained by  the  Catholic  church  were  further  removed  from  their  own,  than  the  doctrines 
miuntained  by  the  church  of  England ;  and  surely  thej  had  a  right  to  approach  that 
House  with  petitions  against  g^ranting  additional  privileges  to  a  body  of  whose  in- 
tolerance all  past  history  most  amply  informed  them.     K  the  bill  now  before  the 
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House  were  passed,  it  would  not  alter  the  law  relative  to  taking  the  sacramental 
test ;  but,  as  might  be  inferred  from  what  the  learned  gentleman  had  said,  if  it  were 
intended  to  make  that  bill  the  first  step  towards  repealing  all  laws  which  respected 
the  necessity  of  taking  particular  tests,  on  account  of  religious  opinions,  he  beiie?ed 
he  might  reckon  on  the  opposition,  to  the  bill,  of  many  persons  who  had  intended  to 
support  it. 
The  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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In  the  second  night  of  the  debate  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett^s  Bill  **  ¥or  the  Removal  of  the  Disqualifications  under  which  his 
Majesty^s  Roman  Catholic  Subiects  labour," — 

Mb.  Sbcrrtabt  Pbbl  said,  that  the  House  would,  he  was  snre,  believe  him,  when 
he  stated  that  nothing  would  have  been  more  rratifyingto  himself  individually,  than 
to  have  been  spared  the  painful  duty  of  addressing  it  upon  this  occasion.  The 
subject,  though  important  in  itself,  was  one  on  which  he  had  so  often  obtained  an 
indulgent  hearing  from  the  House,  that  he  felt  considerable  reluctance  in  claiming 
it  once  more,  and  that  reluctance  was  rather  increased  than  diminished,  when  he 
recollected  that  he  had  not  only  to  follow  hb  right  hon.  friend,  but  also  to  state  the 
grounds  on  which  he  differed  from  him  in  opinion.  His  right  hon.  friend  knew 
with  what  cordiality  he  agreed  with  him  upon  all  other  occasions;  and  would 
therefore  readily  give  him  credit  for  sincerity,  when  he  declared  it  gave  him  the 
utmost  concern  to  differ  from  him  on  the  present.  But,  if  he  saw  greater  danger 
and  less  benefit  arising  from  this  bill  than  his  right  hon.  friend  did — if  he  thought 
that  less  evil  would  accrue  to  the  country  by  adhering  to  the  existing  system,  than 
by  departing  from  it — he  was  sure  that  ne  should  not  lose  the  esteem  of  hb  right 
hon.  friend  for  publicly  stating  the  grounds  on  which  he  came  to  so  difierent  a  con- 
clusion. 

Before  he  noticed  the  various  topics  to  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  alluded, 
he  would  beg  leave  to  advert  to  that  which  appeared  to  form  the  chief  feature  in  the 
present  debate — he  meant  the  conversion  of  several  members  who  had  formerly  taken 
the  same  view  of  this  question  that  he  was  now  going  to  take,  into  supporters  of  the 
measure.  He  had  heard,  and  with  the  most  perfect  conviction  of  his  sincerity,  the 
avowal  of  the  hon.  member  for  Armagh,  that  he  had  changed  hb  opinion  upon  it. 
If  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  changed  hb  own  opinion,  he  should  have  been  most  ready  to 
avow  it ;  but  as  he  had  not  changed  it,  he  trusted  that  his  honourable  friends  would 
give  him  the  same  credit  for  purity  of  motive  in  retaining  it,  that  he  gave  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Armagh  in  abandoning  it.  On  thb  question  he  had  always  pursued 
a  course  which  he  considered  a  course  of  moderate  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics.  Hb  opposition  to  them  was  decided,  but  unmixed,  he  trusted,  with  any 
feelings  of  ill-will  or  animosity.  He  had  never  said  that  the  number  of  petitions 
presented  against  them  was  an  insuperable  bar  to  conceding  them ;  nor  had  he  ever 
encouraged  the  presentation  of  any  petitions.  If  not  a  sm^e  petition  had  been  pre- 
sented on  the  subject,  he  should  have  acted  upon  his  ovm  judgment,  and  should  have 
opposed  the  claims,  as  he  now  intended  to  oppose  them,  just  as  he  should  have  ad- 
mitted that,  had  the  petitions  been  ten  times  as  numerous  as  they  now  were,  they 
formed  no  insuperable  bar  to  the  granting  of  the  claims,  supposing  the  House  felt, 
that  the  alarm  which  had  ^ven  rise  to  them  had  no  justifiable  foundation.  He 
therefore  agreed  vrith  his  nght  hon.  friend,  that  though  the  number  of  petitions 
which  had  recently  been  presented  was  an  indication  that  thb  measure,  if  carried 
into  a  law,  would  not  give  universal  satisfaction,  still  it  left  the  House  at  perfect 
liberty  to  grant  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  if  it  should  be  of  opinion  that,  in  point 
of  equity  and  expediency,  they  ought  to  be  granted. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  point  from  which  he  had  unintentionally  digressed. 
He  had  been  noticing  the  conversion  of  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Armagh, 
and  had  been  proceeding  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  nature  of  it.    His  hon.  friend 
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had  uud,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  attention  he  had  g^ven  to  the  e?idenee  which 
had  been  tendered  before  a  recent  committee,  the  ground  on  which  he  had  formerly 
opposed  Catholic  emancipation  had  been  entirely  cut  away  from  under  him.  u 
that  were  the  case,  he  could  only  say  that  it  convinced  him  that  the  grounds  upon 
which  his  hon.  friend  had  opposed  it,  had  always  been  very  different  from  those  upon 
which  he  opposed  it  His  bon.  friend  declared,  that  his  opposition  to  the  claims  of 
the  Catholics  had  relaxed,  because  he  had  heard  Dr.  Doyle  deny  that  it  was  a  tenet 
of  the  Catholic  church  that  the  pope  had  power  to  excommunicate  princes,  and  to 
depose  them  from  their  sovereignty — that  faith  should  not  be  kept  with  heretics,  and 
that  the  temporal  power  uf  the  pope  was  not  admitted  in  Ireland.  Now,  this  was 
not  the  first  time  that  all  these  tenets  had  been  solemnly  disclaimed  by  the  Catholic 
church.  Had  his  hon.  friend  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  opposing  the  Catholic 
claims,  without  hearing  of  the  answers  of  the  foreign  universities  to  the  queries 
propounded  to  them  by  Mr.  Pitt  ?  If  his  hon.  friend  had  at  all  examined  into  the 
point,  he  would  have  found,  that  all  the  answers  received  by  Mr.  Pitt  contained  an 
express  denial  of  the  three  tenets  he  had  just  mentioned :  he  would  have  found  the 
same  denial  avouched  in  the  oath  which  the  Catholics  now  took :  he  would  have 
found  that  they  had  lon^  abandoned,  in  word  at  least,  the  temporal  authority  of  the 

Sope :  and,  therefore,  if  ne  were  now  satisfied  for  the  first  time  upon  these  topics,  he 
ad  not  attended  with  sufiicient  care  to  the  evidence  which  had  already  been  col- 
lected and  submitted  to  the  notice  of  parliament.  But,  said  his  hon.  friend,  **  mat- 
ters cannot  long  stand  as  they  now  are ;  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
some  better  arrangement,  I  will  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill.*'  His  hon. 
friend,  however,  went  to  add,  that  unless  some  other  measures  were  attached  to  it  in 
the  committee,  his  assent  would  be  recalled,  and  he  should  oppose  the  bill  on  the 
third  reading.  For  his  own  part,  he  must  confess,  that  he  was  somewhat  surprised 
by  the  conduct  of  his  hon.  fnend.  His  hon.  friend  said,  that  he  voted  for  the  bill 
because  he  wished  to  have  a  better  settlement  of  matters  than  now  existed ;  and  yet, 
if  the  measures  to  which  he  alluded  were  not  carried,  he  was  going  to  pursue  that 
line  of  conduct  which  would  leave  matters  just  in  the  same  state  that  they  were  at 
present.  Now,  as  he  (Mr.  Peel)  did  not  attach  any  very  great  importance  to  the  two 
measures  to  which  hb  hon.  friend  attached  so  much — he  meant  the  alteration  in  the 
elective  franchise,  and  the  qualified  establishment  of  the  Catholic  priesthood — ^he 
thought  he  was  taking  a  more  consistent  course  than  his  hon.  friend  was,  in  giving 
his  decided  opposition  to  the  second  reading  of  this  bill. 

His  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Canning)  hi^  opened  his  speech  by  referring  to  the 
petitions  which  had  been  presented  against  the  biU,  and  nad  said,  that  they  were 
founded  in  erroneous  notions,  that  they  exhibited  absurd  apprehensions  of  danger,  and 
that  they  evinced  the  most  extraordinary  ignorance  of  its  nature  and  its  provisions.  In 
proof  of  his  assertion,  his  right  hon.  friend  had  alluded  particularly  to  one  petition, 
which  certainly  did  make  out  the  charge  which  he  had  advanced  against  them.  The 
persons  who  signed  that  petition  approached  the  House  with  all  hunuHty,  and  prayed  it 
not  to  place  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  it  was  going  to  do,  in  a  better  situation  than 
that  in  which  it  had  placed  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  said, 
and  said  truly,  that  the  object  of  this  bill  was  only  to  place  the  Koman  Catholics  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  Protestant  Dissenters ;  and  had  then  proceeded,  with  his  usual 
talent  for  raillery,  to  ridicule  the  error  into  which  the  petitioners  had  fallen.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  petitioners,  if  they  looked  at  the  bill,  would  see  that  they  had  committed  a 
mistake ;  but  their  mistake  was  pardonable,  if  they  had  had  access  to  a  recent  speech  of 
his  right  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland,  who  had  demanded 
in  that  House,  for  the  Catholics,  an  equality  of  civil  privileges  as  their  abstract  natu- 
ral right,  and  had  said,  that  a  refusal  of  their  claims  would  be  as  unjustifiable,  in 
point  of  moral  justice,  as  a  downright  invasion  of  their  property.  After  such  a  de- 
claration, the  petitioners  had  almost  a  right  to  say,  that  the  effect  of  this  biU  was, 
to  give  the  Roman  Catholics  privileges  superior  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  Dissenters, 
since  the  Dissenters  were  protected  by  annual  indemnity  bills,  and  yet  no  such  pro- 
tection was  deemed  necessary  for  the  Catholics. — His  right  hon.  friend  had  likewise 
noticed  the  petitions  of  the  clergy  against  this  bill,  and  had  thought  it  strange  that  so 
much  theological  discussion  should  have  been  introduced  into  tnem.  Now,  he  could 
not  participate  at  all  in  that  surprise.  The  second  clause  in  the  preamble  to  the  bill 
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referred  to  ^  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  gorernment  of  the  Proteetant  Epiaeoiml 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,'*  and  stated,  that  it  was  essential  'to  preserve  it 
"  pernumently  and  inviolablj.''  And  yet,  sudi  alterations  were  now  contemidated 
in  the  bill,  that  the  clause  was  ouite  unnecessary.  For  the  question  was  not  any 
longer,  whether  the  House  would  admit  Catholics  to  a  share  of  political  privileges, 
but  whether  it  would  consent  to  a  qualified  establishment  of  a  Roman  Catbolio 
church.  Now,  if  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  government  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  to  be  permanently  and  inviolably  maintained,  it  became  necessary  to  consider, 
what  that  doctrine,  discipline,  and  government  were,  and  where  they  were  to  be  found 
explained.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  was  to  be  found  in  what  were  called 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Amongst  those  articles  he  found  one  containing  a  protect 
against  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  When,  therefore,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  heard  that  measures  were  proposed  in  parliament,  for  paying 
professors  of  that  very  religion  against  which  he  was  bound,  m  the  discham  of  its 
functions,  to  protest,  what  was  there  in  his  religious  creed  to  prevent  him  from  pe- 
titioning firmly  but  respectfully  against  such  a  measure?  In  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  it  was  stated,  that  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  in  a  lan- 
guage which  the  vulgar  could  not  understand,  was  contrary  to  the  word  of  God — 
that  the  adoration  of  saints,  the  worshipping  of  images,  and  Uie  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
were  not  sanctioned  by  the  Bible;  and  that  the  pope  had  no  jurisdiction,  either  tem- 
poral or  spiritual,  within  this  realm.  Now,  when  the  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  told  that  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  government  of  his  church  were 
^*  established  permanently  and  inviolably,  and  yet  saw  that  it  was  intended  to  erect 
a  modified  establishment  for  another  church  which  held  as  articles  of  impUcit  faith 
those  articles  which  it  condemned  as  contrary  to  the  Bible,  and  as  unsanctioned  by 
the  word  of  God,  had  he  not  reason  for  thinking,  that  the  time  was  at  length  come 
in  which  his  duty  compelled  film  to  introduce  into  his  petition,  matter  which  trenched 
closely  upon  theologicAl  discussion  ? 

He  must  confess,  that  he  was  himself  somewhat  surprised  at  the  two  first  clauses  in 
the  preamble  of  the  present  bilL  They  were  as  follow : — ^*  Whereas  tlie  Protestant 
succession  to  the  imperial  Crown  of  this  united  kingdom  and  its  dependencies,  is,  by 
the  act  for  the  further  limitation  of  the  Crown  and  the  better  securing  the  liberties 
of  the  subject,  established  permanently  and  inviolably :  and  whereas  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  govern- 
ment thereof^  and  likewise  the  Protestant  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  government  thereof,  are,  by  the  respective  Acts  of  union 
between  England  and  Scotland,  and  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  therein 
severally  established  permanently  and  inviolably.**  Now,  wlnr  wore  these  two  clauses 
introduced  into  the  preamble  ?  There  was  no  clause  in  the  bill  which  provided  for 
the  permanent  and  inviolable  securitv  of  the  Protestant  establishment.  These  clau»ea 
had  some  connexion  with  the  first  bill  that  was  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Grattan ; 
for  they  were  there  followed  by  a  third  clause  to  this  effect — ^*  And  whereas  it  would 
tend  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  same,  and  strengthen  our  free  constitution,  of 
which  they  are  an  essential  part,  if  the  civil  and  military  disqualifications  under 
which  his  mi^ty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  now  laboured  were  removed.**  That 
clause  viras  omitted  in  the  present  bill ;  for  to  say  that  the  privileges  which  it  con- 
ferred upon  the  Catholics  were  intended  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  to  strengthen  our  free  constitution,  would  be  an  absuidity  too  great 
for  any  man  at  this  time  of  day  to  think  of  believing.  He  had,  therefore,  some  ap- 
prehension, from  these  two  clauses  being  still  inserted  in  the  preamble,  that  there 
was,  in  the  enactments  of  the  bill,  something  pregnant  with  hidden  dang^  to  the 
constitution.  The  House  would  recollect,  that,  in  the  feast  in  Macbeth,  that  tyrant, 
before  he  went  round  the  table  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  guests,  expressed  an  anxiety 
for  the  presence  of  Banquo,  whom  he  had  doomed  to  die.  One  of  the  commentators 
had  remarked,  that  this  single  touch  of  nature  showed  a  greater  consciousness  of 
g^lt  in  Macbeth*s  mind,  and  excited  a  stronger  suspicion  that  he  intended  mischief 
to  Banquo,  than  a  thousand  laboured  speeches  could  have  done.  He,  too,  thought, 
that  the  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  Cnurch  of  England  exhibited  in  the  preamble, 
and  not  followed  up  in  any  of  the  enactments  of  the  bill,  was  one  of  those  touches  of 
nature  which  showed  a  consciousness  of  danger  in  the  bosoms  of  the  fhunen  of  the 
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biU ;  and  which  ought  to  ezckc  a  lurking  sospicioD  diat  all  was  not  so  comet  in  it 
as  at  first  sight  it  appeared  to  be.  The  constitution,  be  contended,  was  Tirtuallj  al* 
tared  by  this  bill  The  bill  of  rights  was  repealed  by  it.  That  bill  profided,  l^  an 
enaetment  as  solemn  as  an  enactment  could  be,  that  the  oath  taken  by  every  person, 
on  his  admission  to  office,  should  be  the  oath  of  supremacy,  which  asserts,  "  that  no 
fordgn  prince,  persoxi,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  juris- 
diction, power,  superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  auUiority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual, 
within  this  realm.*'  This  oath — ^he  said  nothing  at  present  about  the  declaration 
against  transubstantiation,  which  stood  on  difierent  groundsr— this  oath  was  now  to 
be  repealed.  He  did  not  deny  the  right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  alter  this  oath, 
if  it  tnonght  good ;  but  he  must  say  that,  when  they  told  him  tliat  they  wished  to  se- 
cure to  the  Church  of  England  permanency  and  inriolability,  and  when  they  altered 
that  act  which  provided  for  it  most  eflectnally,  he  had  a  riffht  to  ask  what' security 
they  had  to  give  him  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  promises  ?  B&  was  not  going  to  deny, 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  succession  to  the  Crown  in  the  Protestant  line,  together 
vrith  the  necessity  of  two  or  three  of  its  principal  officers  still  remaining  Protestants, 
was  an  important  security.  Still  it  was  worth  while  to  examine  what  it  amounted 
to.  It  amounted  only  to  this — ^that  the  individual  who  came  to  the  throne  should 
make  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation,  and  should  be  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  England.  All  the  security  of  surrounding  him  with  Protestant  coun- 
sellors was  altered.  This  made  it  necessary  to  consider  how  it  was  that  James  2nd 
endeavoured  to  efiEbct  his  purposes?  *^  By  the  assistance  of  divers  evil  counsellors, 
judges,  and  ministers  employed  by  him" — he  used  the  lang^uage  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
— **  did  he  endeavour  to  subvert  and  extirpate  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  this  kingdom."  The  House  would  therefore  see,  that,  though  the 
king  was  obliged  to  be  in  communion  with  the  church  of  England  at  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  he  was  left  at  liberty,  by  this  bill,  to  make  his  selection  of  counsellors 
amongst  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects.  What  mi^ht  be  the  consequence  of  such  an 
event  r  He  would  suppose  that  the  individual  who  filled  the  throne,  after  he  had 
taken  the  oath  against  transubstantiation,  found  the  grounds  of  his  creed  to  be  erro- 
neous, and  considered  the  ancient  religion  of  the  country  to  be  the  wisest  and  the  best. 
He  would  suppose  that  he  took  advantage  of  the  liberal  doctrine  which  had  been 
that  night  advanced,  that  a  man's  religious  opinions  were  not  matter  of  his  own 
<^ice,  and  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  intolerance  to  subject  him  to  any  dis- 
qualification on  that  account.  Now,  he  would  say,  that  if  a  lung  or  queen  of  this 
country,  with  a  mind  liable  to  the  infiuence  of  designing  persons,  after  his  or  her  acces- 
sion, were  to  become  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  were  to  declare  his  or  her 
adherence  to  it,  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country  would  rest  on  the  will  of  a 
single  mind.  An  attempt  to  dismiss  that  indi  vidual  from  the  throne,  because  he  had, 
upon  conscientious  principles,  chang^  his  religious  fiiith,  might  be  productive  of 
very  serious  convulsions  in  the  country.  In  the  reign  of  James  2nd  it  had  produced 
them ;  and  in  that  of  Charles  2nd,  the  suspicion  of  such  an  event  had  given  rise  to 
the  precautions  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  present  bill  to  get  rid  of  for  ever.  He 
knew  that  such  an  event  might  occur  under  the  present  Sjrstem ;  but,  if  the  ancient 
barrieis  of  the  constitution  were  broken  down,  and  the  sovereign  were  enabled  to 
surround  himself  with  Catholic  advisers,  &cilities  for  it  would  he  created  which  at 
present  had  no  existence.  He  allowed  that  the  danger  he  was  now  describing  was 
merely  speculative;  but,  when  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country  were  going  to 
be  repealed,  it  was  right  to  look  even  at  speculative  danger.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Plympton  had  told  them  that  ^ey  were  not  to  look  at  the  clouds  with  a 
telescope,  and  disregard  the  immediate  danger  at  their  feet  Agreed ;  but  still  they 
were  bound  to  be  cautious ;  and,  if  they  saw  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  which  at  present 
was  not  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  they  ought  to  recollect  that  it  might,  ere  long, 
overcast  the  firaiament,  and  involve  the  whole  face  of  nature  in  gloom  and  desolation. 
Against  this  they  were  bound  to  provide.  Let  us  act  towanis  those  who  were  to 
succeed  us,  with  the  same  caution  and  prospective  regard  with  which  our  ancestors 
acted  towards  us ;  and  let  us  not,  for  any  temporary  convenience,  diminish  the  strength 
and  security  of  our  institutions.  Let  it  be  recollected,  that  we  were  not  now  decid- 
ing on  the  formation  of  new  institutions.  The  question  was  not,  whether  our  form 
of  government  were  to  be  republican,  where  all  religions  were  admitted  equally  to  the 
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participation  of  political  power ;  but  whether,  being  a  monarchy,  with  the  Protestant 
religion  established  by  law,  and  interwoven  with  that  monarchy,  we  were  now  pre*^ 
pared  to  abandon  those  securities  by  which  that  government  was  preserved  and  sup- 
ported? It  was  to  be  recollected,  also,  that  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
had  been  transferred  to  the  Protestant  Church ;  and  that,  upon  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  those  who  professed  the  tenets  of  the  former,  must  view  with  jealousy, 
and  consider  as  an  usurping  body,  the  latter.  Without  imputing  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  any  immoral  feeling,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  that  religion  stood 
in  relation  to  our  establishment,  he  undoubtedly  considered  it  unsafe  to  legislate  for 
it.  In  that  view,  he  could  find  no  security  in  the  assurances  which  the  proposed 
oath  demanded.  What,  he  would  ask,  was  tne  practice  of  the  constitution  under  cir- 
cumstances analogous  ?  When  the  legislature  disqualified  revenue  officers  from  vot- 
ing for  members  of  parliament — when  it  denied  to  the  clergy  the  capacity  of  sitting 
in  that  House— it  at  once  founded  its  disqualifications  on  the  undue  influence  by  which 
itpre8umed,on  the  general  principles  of  human  nature,  those  classes  would  be  actuated. 
It  le^lated  on  that  grouna,  and  wholly  disregarded  all  securities  which  declarations, 
under  such  circumstances,  afibrded.  The  recollections  of  history  teemed  with  illns- 
trations  of  the  same  principle.  When  he  found,  for  instance,  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Charles  Butler,  a  most  able  and  highly-respected  individual,  entertainine  the  con- 
viction, that  the  Reformation  had  not  led  to  the  temporal  prosperity  of  this  Kingdom ; 
that  it  had  not  accelerated  the  revival  of  learning — opinions  which,  as  conscientiously 
entertained  by  that  gentleman,  he  would  not  quarrel  with — but,  he  would  say,  that 
with  such  opinions  it  was  impossible  that  the  individual  who  entertained  them 
should  not  consider  the  dispossession  of  hb  church  of  its  temporalities  by  the  Church 
of  England,  as  a  great  act  of  injustice;  and  that  therefore,  with  such  impressions, 
he  was  not  qualifi^  to  legislate  for  a  state  essentially  Protestant.  He  felt  the  same 
conviction  when  he  was  told  to  refer  to  the  statements  of  Dr.  Doyle,  as  given  in 
evidence  before  the  parliamentary  committee;  and  on  that  point  be  must  declare  his 
total  inability  to  reconcile  the  former  acknowledged  publications  of  that  very  able 
and  reverend  gentleman,  with  the  testimony  given  by  him  in  those  committees. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  here  proceeded  to  read  extracts  from  the  publications 
of  Dr.  Doyle,  addressed  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  under  the  signature  of 
J.  K.  L.,  and  which  in  eloquent  language  described  the  state  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland,  and  the  extent  of  the  sacrifices,  which,  at  the  expense  of  food  and 
raiment,  the  Irish  peasant  was  called  upon  to  make  for  its  support.  When  such 
were  the  acknowledged  opinions  of  one  of  the  most  acute  and  learned  prelates  of  the 
Irish  church,  he  must  be  excused  for  entertaining  doubts  of  the  expected  efficacy  of 
the  measure  of  conciliation,  as  it  was  called,  now  in  progress,  with  persons  pi^ofessing 
to  hold  such  sentiments.  So  that,  with  whatever  qualifications  this  bill  was  accompa- 
nied, he  hoped  he  should  also  be  excused  by  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Armagh, 
for  confessing  himself  not  to  be  converted  by  the  new  lights  which  had  been  shed 
upon  the  question.  As  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  with  the 
state,  he  would  fairly  own  that  he  objected  to  it,  not  because  they  believed  in  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  but  because  he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the 
operation  of  that  civil  influence  which  he  believed  to  attach  to  their  religious  sys- 
tem, and  which  held  a  sway  over  the  temporal  conduct  of  mankind.  It  was  not  of 
the  religious,  but  of  the  civil  tendency  of  the  doctrines  that  he  complained ;  and 
while  he  was  ready  to  treat  with  charity  and  tenderness  the  private  scruples  of  any 
man^s  conscience,  he  could  not  behold  with  complaisance  such  a  branch  of  faith  as 
that  of  Confession,  which  (and  he  avowed  it  with  sorrow)  tolerated  one  man^s  com- 
munication to  another  of  his  intention  to  commit  a  murder,  but  restrained  that 
other  from  divulging  the  information  to  the  intended  victim. — A  good  deal  had  been 
very  adroitly  saidby  his  right  hon.  friend,  of  the  distinction  between  transubstantiation 
and  consubstantiation,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  doctrine  of  absolution  was 
maintained  in  other  countries ;  but,  there  was  a  wide  difi*erence  in  this  respect  with 
what  was  taught  the  Catholics,  and  the  impression  made  in  conseqnence  upon  the 
minds  of  an  ignorant  and  credulous  peasantry,  who  were  disallowed  the  privilege  of 
reading  the  Scriptures,  and  forming  a  just  judgment  for  themselves  upon  these  doc- 
trinal points.  He  could  himself  understand  the  distinction  attempted  to  be  drawn 
between  the  extent  of  the  power  of  absolution  supposed  to  be  enjoyed  by  bishops,  as 
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dtstiiigtiished  from  that  held  by  the  priesthood ;  but  did  the  ignorant  peasant  make 
all  these  nice  calculations,  and  weigh  them  justly  in  a  moral  scale  ?  Then,  as  to 
the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  and  their  naturid  influence  upon  the  temporal  conduct 
of  the  people,  it  afforded  no  satbfaction  to  him  to  hear  Dr.  Doyle  describe  the  scale 
upon  which  such  indulgences  were  estimated,  their  extension  to  seven  years,  beyond 
which  they  could  not  prevail,  or  their  shorter  quarantine  of  forty  days ;  enough  was 
it  for  him  to  know  what  must  be  their  effect  on  the  popular  notion  of  the  remission 
of  the  temporal  punishment  of  sin.  And  these  were  the  difficulties  which  met  his 
Tiew  whenever  he  looked  at  the  question. 

But,  he  was  asked  whether  he  thought  the  law  could  remain  upon  its  present 
footing  ?  That  was  a  question  which  he  was  not  at  the  moment  prepared  to  deter- 
mine ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  begged  always  to  be  understood  as  ready  to  remedy 
every  just  gpround  of  complaint  which  the  Catholics  might  have  against  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  to  remove  every  irritable  cause  of  party  excitement.  It  was 
this  feeling  which  led  him  last  year  to  express  his  difference  of  opinion  from  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Brownlow),  who  had  then  gloried  in  being  an  Orangeman,  and  with 
whom  he  was  also  under  the  necessity  of  differing  as  strongly  now.  He  was  most 
anxious  to  allay  these  differences,  and  to  reform  and  relax  the  penal  code,  so  far  as 
was  consistent  with  the  stability  of  the  Protestant  establbhment.  He  would  make 
all  reasonable  concession  to  the  Catholic,  while  he  would  maintain  the  Protestant 
character  of  the  throne,  the  parliament,  the  church,  and  the  judicial  bench.  Short 
of  all  these  he  was  ready  to  concede ;  but  more  he  could  not  relax.  He  strongly 
condemned  that  line  of  argument  which  went  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  a  persuasion,  that  the  present  policy  of  the  law  could  not  be  supported,  and 
which  was  calculated,  in  its  result,  to  induce  them  to  swell  into  demands,  requests 
which  were  originally  couched  in  terms  of  deference  and  respect.  He  could  not 
approve  of  exciting  the  hopes  of  the  people,  as  they  had  been  excited  with  regard  to 
this  question,  by  appeals  to  abstract  principles  of  civil  right,  and  by  attacks  on  the 
government ;  for  it  was  always  painful  to  have  to  retard  the  accomplishment  of  what 
many  might  think  to  be  a  general  wish.  If  he  were  told  that  this  was  bigotry — ^if 
he  were  told  that  it  was  impossible  to  abstain  from  giving  the  Catholic  religion  the 
perfect  toleration  now  sought — his  answer  was,  that  he  was  sorry  for  it ;  and  that 
if  such  concessions  as  those  now  required  were  granted,  he  was  apprehensive  the 
time  would  not  be  very  far  distant,  when  other  concessions  of  a  very  different  nature 
would  be  demanded.  That  the  great  body  of  the  Catholics  would  experience  con- 
siderable dissatisfaction,  should  parliament  reject  their  claims,  he  by  no  means 
doubted.  But,  to  whom  would  that  dissatisfaction  be  attributable  ?  Not  to  himself, 
or  to  those  hon.  gentlemen  who  thought  with  him,  and  who  had  never  encouraged 
the  expectations  of  the  Catholics,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  witnessed  the  growth  of 
those  expectations  with  deep  regpret.  The  dissatisfaction  would  be  owing  to  those 
who  had  excited  extravagant  hopes  in  the  Catholic  mind.  Undoubtedly,  the 
occurrence  of  any  disappointment,  on  the  part  of  so  larse  and  important  a  body  of 
his  majesty's  subjects,  must  be  to  him  a  subject  of  painful  contemplation ;  but  he  had 
the  consolation  to  know,  that  he  never  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  the  doctrines 
maintained  by  the  advocates  of  what  was  called  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  considered  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  those  doctrines.  His 
right  hon.  friend  had  always  disclaimed  any  thing  like  negotiation  with  the  Ca- 
tholics, and  had  said  he  would  legislate  for  them,  not  treat  with  them.  But,  what 
had  been  the  course  pursued  during  the  last  ten  years  ?  What  was  the  history  of 
the  securities  that  were  to  accompany  the  relief  to  the  Catholics  ?  Did  it  not  prove, 
that  whatever  might  be  said  of  the  disposition  to  legislate  for  the  Catholics  and  not 
to  treat  with  them,  concession  was  constantly  made  to  the  Catholics,  and  no  con- 
cession to  the  Protestants  ?  The  first  security  that  was  offered  was  the  Veto.  Such 
a  security  existed  in  every  Protestant  state  in  Europe.  And,  was  it  not  enough  to 
excite  surprise,  to  find  in  this  Protestant  kingdom  (for  so  it  was  designated  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights)  the  Crown  called  upon  to  pay  the  professors  of  religion,  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  whom  it  was  denied  any  influence  f  But  thus  it  was !  and  any  attempt 
of  the  Protestants  to  legislate  on  the  subject  was  termed  bigotry.  The  Veto  was 
abandoned ;  and,  in  1821,  his  right  hon.  friend  produced  those  securities  which 
he,  no  doubt,  thought  adequate  on  the  one  hand  and  necessary  on  the  other. 
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On  looking  for  those  securities  now,  however,  they  were  nowhere  to  be  fiittad. 
They  had  been  entirely  done  away  with,  and  others  substituted.  The  seoortties  haT- 
ing  thus  grown 

**  Small  by  degrees,  and  beauttfhny  lesn,** 

were  now  become  so  exceedingly  minute,  that  they  could  not  well  be  reduced  any 
further  in  size.  They  had  sunk  below  zero,  and  had  been  almost  too  minute  for 
calculation.  So  insignificant  were  they  at  present,  that  he  implored  his  right  hon. 
friend  to  leave  them  out  of  the  bill  idtogether.  They  were  told,  indeed,  that  the 
question  of  securities  could  be  properiy  considered  only  in  the  committee.  On  this 
point  he  would  say,  that  if  the  great  measure  were  once  conceded,  be  would  in- 
finitely rather  place  all  its  details  upon  a  principle  of  generous  confidence,  than 
fetter  them  with  a  jealous  and  ineffectual  system  of  restriction.  To  establish  a 
permanent  Catholic  commission  coming  in  contact  with  the  Crown,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  the  Crown ;  the  Crown  being  notwithstanding  compiled  to 
make  appointments  which  it  might  think  liable  to  great  oldection,  was  to  him  no 
satisfactory  provision.  But  then,  there  was  to  be  a  certificate  of  loydtv.  Now,  every 
body  knew  what  loyalty  meant  in  private  conversation ;  but  what  did  it  mean  by 
act  of  parliament  ?  He  did  not  know  what  loyalty  meant  by  law,  except  that  tbie 
individual  to  whom  the  term  was  applied  was  never  convicted  of  a  crime  in  a  court 
of  justice.  When  Dr.  Doyle  was  asked  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  proposed  provision 
for  the  Catholic  clergy  should  be  inalienable,  he  answered  yes,  while  they  comported 
themselves  loyally  and  peaceably  as  became  sulgects;  and  when  he  was  asked« 
whether  by  not  comporting  themselves  loyally  and  in  obedienee  to  the  laws,  he  did 
not  mean  their  being  convicted  by  some  legal  court  of  such  conduct,  he  replied  in 
the  affirmative.  Now,  really,  he  could  not  conceive  a  more  painful  dnty,  than  for 
•the  commission  to  certify  to  the  Crown  the  loyalty  of  those  whom  they  recom- 
mended. It  was  a  delusion  also  to  suppose  that  such  an  arrangement  would  dimi- 
nish the  dangerous  character  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Ci^olic  prelates  with 
the  see  of  Rome.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  observed,  that  that  correspondence 
existed  at  present.  True ;  but  how  different  would  be  its  charact^  when  it  became 
sanctioned  by  act  of  parliament,  instead  of  being  carried  on  under  the  terror  of  severe 
laws  which  might  be  executed. 

He  would  l^  leave  to  say  a  single  word  with  respect  to  one  of  the  measares 
which  were  to  accompany  this  Catholic  Belief  Bill,  and  which  bv  many  were  con- 
sidered as  complete  securities  against  the  danger  of  that  bill.  He  meant  the  mea- 
sure for  raising  the  qualification  of  the  freeholders.  On  the  first  view  of  it,  this 
certainly  appeared  an  extraordinary  project.  He  hoped  it  would  not  be  acceded  to 
without  great  consideration.  He  could  assure  the  friends  of  Catholic  concession, 
that  he  had  no  sinister  intention  of  attacking  one  measure  through  the  sides  of 
another.  On  the  contrary,  be  was  desirous  to  consider  each  on  its  own  grounds. 
But,  while  he  willingly  admitted  the  right  of  parliament  to  regulate  any  abuse  that 
existed  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  he  could  not  but  look  with 
considerable  alarm  at  a  proposition  for  disfranchising  a  large  portion  of  his  ma* 
jesty^s  subjects.  Whatever  might  be  the  moral  effect  of  such  a  step,  when  he  con- 
sidered that  the  immense  minority  of  the  population  of  Ireland  was  Catholic,  be 
felt  some  doubt  whether,  if  the  result  of  the  proposed  bill  should  be,  as  its  advo- 
cates predicted  it  would  be,  greatly  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  and 
therefore  especially  to  enrich  the  Catholic  body,  the  raising  the  qualification  might 
not,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  give  a  very  undue  preponderance  to  the  Catholic 
interest.  Mr.  O'ConnMl,  whose  opinion  on  such  a  subject  was  deserving  of  great 
weight,  thought  that  raising  the  qualification  would  add  to  Catholic  influence. 
There  were  other  important  considerations  connected  with  this  proposed  measure. 
He  would  not  then  pronounce  decisively  respecting  it ;  but  he  could  not  deny  that 
he  had  serious  doubts  whether  it  would  be  productive  of  the  effects  anticipated  from 
it;  and  above  all,  whether  it  would  afford  any  security  to  the  I^testant  interest 

With  respect  to  the  other  measure  for  paying  the  Catholic  clergy,  there  were  slso 
grounds,  $md  those  not  of  a  financial  nature,  which  would  rendernim  indisposed  to 
agree  to  it  He  was  not  prepared,  therefore,  to  adnut  the  alleged  securities  whidi 
these  two  supplementary  measures  contained.    The  seoorities  in  the  bill  under  coo- 
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ttd«ration  he  must  entirely  reject.  If  he  once  admitted  the  claims  of  the  Catholic, 
on  the  ground  that  hii  rekgious  opiniona  ought  to  form  no  disqualification,  he  would 
not  insult  him  by  making  him  take  an  oath,  abjuring  the  belief  that  faith  mi^t  not 
be  kept  with  heretics.  On  these  grounds  he  should  steadily  adhere  to  the  course  he 
had  hitherto  pursued  on  this  subject;  namely,  that  of  deeming  all  securities  insufficient 
by  which  Catholic  influence  was  not  excluded  from  the  councils  of  the  state,  and 
from  the  legislature.  When  he  compared  the  conduct  now  pursuing  by  this  Pro- 
testant jparUament,  in  taking  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  further  concessions 
to  the  Catholics,  with  the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  parliament  of  a  neighbouring 
country,  by  which  a  law  had  been  passed  for  punishing  with  the  penalty  of  death 
those  who  committed  what  was  called  sacrilege,  he  must  say,  that  he  saw  in  that 
comparison  an  additional  reason  for  proceeding  no  further.  He  could  never  consent 
to  any  measure  which  diminished  the  security  of  our  Protestant  establishment,  and 
thereby  threatened  the  foundations  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  carried  by  268  against  241 ;  majority  27 ;  and  the 
bill  was  read  a  second  time. 
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April  26,  1825. 

In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Littleton^s  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill, — 
Mb.  Sbobbtabt  Pb£jl  said  that,  after  the  excitement  raised  by  what  had  fallen 
fnm  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Brougham)  and  his  right  hon. 
and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Hunkett),  he  regretted  that  be  could  not  hope  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  House,  as  he  intended  to  confine  himself  to  the  merits  of  the  bill 
before  them,  without  reference  to  any  other  question.  Taking  a  view  of  it  upon  its 
abstract  merits,  and  without  looking  at  it  as  contingent  upon  another  bill,  which  he 
also  disapproved,  his  observations  would  be  very  brief.  His  right  hon.  and  learned 
friend  seemed  to  think,  that  there  was  some  inconsistency  between  the  opinions  he 
expressed  in  1817,  and  those  which  he  delivered  on  Friday  last.  Now,  there  was, 
he  would  contend,  none.  In  1817,  he  had  argued  that  the  bill  of  1793  gave  no 
substantial  power  to  the  Catholics,  though  he  admitted  that  what  they  then  obtained 
was  properly  given ;  for,  as  Mr.  Burke  had  justly  said,  there  was  a  vast  difierence 
between  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  the  admission  to  office.  To  this 
point  alone  had  his  observations  in  1817  extended.  He  was  ready  to  admit  to  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  friend,  that  there  did  exist  great  abuses  in  the  present  mode 
of  exercising  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland;  in  the  mode  of  creating  fictitious 
fireeholds;  and  in  swearing  to  freeholds  which  did  not  exist;  and  he  was  prepared 
to  consider  any  measure  for  the  purpose  of  applying  a  remedy  to  the  evil.  But,  in 
looking  to  the  measure  proposed,  he  doubted  whether  it  would  have  any  such  effect ; 
or  rather  he  was  convinced,  that,  as  a  remedy,  it  would  be  most  injudiciouidy  and 
unjustly  applied.  He  concurred  in  what  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  and  leeuned 
gentleman  opposite,  that  it  would  be  most  precipitate  to  make  such  a  change  with- 
out having  full  information  on  so  important  a  subject.  He  did  not  mean  to  assert, 
that  if  inquiry  were  gone  into,  and  it  could  be  proved  that  the  passing  of  this  bill 
would  strengthen  the  Protestant  interest  in  Irel^id,  he  would  still  continue  opposed 
to  it ;  but,  under  any  circumstances,  he  should  have  great  hesitation  in  supporting 
any  measure  which  would  make  a  change  in  the  elective  franchise  as  it  now  stood. 
On  this  principle  he  had  opposed  all  the  motions  for  reform  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  that  House.  He  had  opposed  the  bill  for  altering  the  present  system  of 
the  elective  franchise  in  Scotland,  and  increasing  the  number  of  voters ;  and  he  had 
now  great  doubts  of  the  justice  or  expediency  of  any  measure  for  diminishing  the 
number  of  voters  in  Ireland.  Let  the  House  consider  what  would  be  the  effidct  of 
this  measure.  He  held  in  hb  liand  a  return  of  the  number  of  freeholds  which  had 
been  registered  in  Ireland  for  years  back.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  this 
fumislied  a  correct  list  of  the  number  of  persons  now  entitled  to  vote  from  freeholds, 
for,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  persons  who  had  registered  within  the  time  specified 
Wprcr  dead.    But,  tne  oODtents  of  the  retums  woi2d  afford  a  suffident  illustration  of 
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his  argument.  The  list  contained  an  account  of  the  number  of  40«.,  £20,  and  £50 
freeholds  registered  in  Ireland  within  the  last  eight  years.  From  it  it  appeared,  that 
since  the  year  1818  the  number  of  40«.  freeholds  registered  in  the  county  of  Tyrone 
was  13,000,  and  the  number  of  freeholds  of  £20  and  upwards,  registered  within  the 
same  time,  was  only  273.  Now,  he  thought  it  was  a  hard  thing  to  say,  that  this 
immense  number  should  be  deprived  of  the  elective  franchise  without  any  investiga- 
tion. His  hon.  friend  who  brought  in  this  bill  had  said,  that  he  would  not  raise  the 
qualification  from  405.  only  to  £5,  because  it  would  increase  the  evil.  Was  not  that 
in  itself  an  argument  for  inquiry?  It  was  contended,  that  the  object  of  the  bill  was, 
to  assimilate  tne  practice  in  Ireland  to  that  in  England.  The  bill  could  do  no  such 
thing.  It  went  only  to  oblige  the  freeholder  to  swear  to  £10  instead  of  40s,;  but,  if 
so  much  abuse  already  existed  by  persons  swearing  to  408,  freeholds  which  the^  did 
not  possess,  what  security  did  this  bill  afford  against  parties  swearing  to  a  higher 
amount  ?  What  guarantee  did  it  afford  against  perjury  in  the  one  case  more  than 
in  the  other  ?  It  was  said,  that  the  voter  would  be  obliged  to  take  the  oath  men- 
tioned in  the  schedule  of  the  bill;  but,  on  looking  at  the  schedule,  he  found  not  a 
word  was  said  about  any  such  oath.  Let  the  hon.  member  look  at  his  own  biD,  and 
he  will  find  that  it  contained  no  such  oath.  But,  even  if  it  had,  it  could  afford  no 
greater  security  than  was  afforded  by  the  law  as  it  now  stood.  It  was  possible  that 
that  oath  was  left  for  the  decision  of  the  committee.  He  contended  that  the  House 
should  have  some  information,  in  its  present  stage,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  whole  bearing^  of  the  present  bill. — He  would  now  examine  how  far  die 
measure  would  affect  the  Protestant  interest  in  Ireland.  Mr.  0*Connell  had  stated 
in  his  evidence,  that  this  bill  would  have  the  effect  of  lessening  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  of  increasing  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Did  this  show 
that  the  Protestant  interest  would  be  benefited  by  it  ?  In  looking  at  the  returns  to 
which  he  had  before  alluded,  he  found  that  the  greatest  number  of  40«.  freeholders 
(the  extent  of  which  had  been  ascribed  as  a  cause  of  the  great  discontent  and  dis- 
turbances in  many  parts  of  that  country)  was  in  the  north.  In  the  county  of 
Kilkenny  there  were  registered,  since  1795,  3760  40«.  freeholds,  and  they  sent  two 
catholic  members  to  parliament,  [a  laugh.]  By  Catholic  members  he  meant  mem- 
bers who  supported  the  Catholic  question.  In  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  he  found 
the  number  of  40«.  freeholds  registered  in  the  same  period  to  be  26,900,  and  that 
county  sent  two  members  to  parliament  who  invariably  voted  against  the  Catholics. 
Now,  when  he  compared  these  facts,  he  must  have  something  stronger  than  the 
arguments  he  had  that  night  heard,  to  make  him  believe  that  the  40«.  freeholders 
were  a  cause  of  distress  or  disturbance,  or  that  the  disfranchising  them  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  Protestant  interest.  If  these  freeholders  were,  tor  the  greater  part, 
Cathftcs,  it  would  only  show  that  they  acted  under  the  influence  of  proper^ — an 
influence  which  had  its  weight  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  But,  if  they 
were  Protestants,  the  House  ought  to  pause  and  inquire,  before  they  disfranchised 
them.  In  the  county  of  Waterford,  in  which  there  existed,  for  a  time,  the  greatest 
distress  and  dissatisfaction,  the  number  of  40s,  freeholders  registered  since  1793  was 
7000 ;  while  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  which  consisted,  for  the  greater  part,  of 
Protestants,  the  number  registered  in  the  same  time  was  29,500.  Now,  he  put  it  to 
the  House,  that  if  these  were  Catholics,  and  consented  to  return  Protestant  members, 
or  members  opposing  the  Catholic  question,  there  could  be  no  danger  to  the  Pro- 
testant establishment  in  allowing  them  to  retain  the  elective  franchise;  but,  if  they 
were  Protestants,  he  would  ask  what  boon  was  held  out  to  them  for  the  privilege  of 
which  they  were  thus  deprived  ?  [cheers.]  It  was  said  that  this  bill,  concurrently 
with  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  would  raise  the  Catholic  from  the  state  of  degradation 
in  which  he  was  now  placed .  Admitting  that  argument  to  go  for  what  it  was  worth,  it 
might  be  an  answer  to  the  Catholic  for  the  loss  of  his  franchise ;  but  what  answer 
would  it  be  to  the  Protestant  for  the  sacrifice  of  his  constitutional  privilege,  which 
he  had  never  abused  ?  [hear.]  In  the  eight  counties  of  Ulster,  the  most  flourishing 
part  of  Ireland,  he  was  informed,  for  he  bad  not  the  returns  before  him,  that  the 
number  of  40«.  freeholds  registered  within  the  last  eight  years  was  190,000,  while  in 
fourteen  counties  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  where  so  much  distress  and  disturbance 
had  existcxi,  the  number  did  not  exceed  168,000.  Were  not  these  grave  subjects  for 
consideration,  before  the  House  proceeded  any  further  with  a  measure,  which  was 
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to  disfranchise  so  extensive  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  f — ^He  would  now 
beg  the  House  to  consider  what  the  effects  of  tnis  measure  would  be.  Was  it 
desirable,  he  would  ask,  to  hold  out  a  bonus  to  the  multiplication  of  £10  free- 
holds? Would  it  give  Ireland  such  a  yeomanry  as  its  friends  would  wish  to  see 
established  in  it?  It  appeared  to  him,  that  the  abolition  of  the  40«.  cottiers 
would  not  produce  any  beneficial  political  effect,  and  that  the  multiplication  of 
£10  freeholders  would  only  increase  the  number  of  miserable  farmers.  The  argu* 
ment  of  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Louth,  appeared  to  him  to  carry  consi&r* 
able  weight  with  it.  When  they  were  introducing  a  great  poli  tical  innovation,  they  ought 
not  to  argue  from  the  state  of  things  existing  at  present,  but  from  the  state  of  things 
which  would  exist  when  the  change  had  taken  place.  Now,  he  would  ask  whether 
there  would  not  be  the  same  noxious  effect  produced  by  the  fee-simple  tenure  as  by 
the  40«.  tenure  ?  Was  there  any  thing  in  the  present  bill  to  prevent  a  man  from 
crectinga  number  of  houses,  and  from  conveving  them  in  fee-simple  to  the  freehold^ 
ers?  Was  there  any  thing  to  prevent  him  from  saying  to  them,  '^I  will  give  you 
a  house  on  a  certain  tenure,  but  I  will  attach  to  it  a  quantity  of  land  or  of  bog,  which 
vou  shall  hold  on  an  uncertain  tenure,  so  that  whenever  an  election  comes,  I  may 
nave  a  hold  upon  you  for  your  vote  ?"  He  had  looked  at  the  bill  with  considerable 
attention,  and  he  must  confess  that,  aAer  all  his  pains,  he  could  not  find  in  it  any 
security  against  such  a  practice.  He  contended  that  the  bill  was  not  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  Protestant  interest,  or  to  assimilate  the  freehold  tenures  in  Ireland  to 
the  freehold  tenures  in  England,  or  to  remedy  any  of  the  evils  which  Mr.  O^Con- 
nell  had  described  as  arising  out  of  the  present  system  of  40«.  freeholds.  He  ouiin- 
tained  that  at  present  the  House  had  not  sufiSciently  inquired  into  the  subject,  and  im- 
plored it  to  weigh  the  arguments  which  had  been  urged  against  it,  instead  of  passing 
it  precipitately,  without  examination.  This  bill,  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  was  con- 
tingent upon  the  passing  of  the  great  bill  which  was  to  emancipate  the  Catholics. 
It  was  only  to  take  effect  imder  the  new  circumstances  which  were  to  arise  in  con- 
sequence of  the  passing  of  that  bill,  when  there  was  to  be  an  oblivion  of  all  discords 
in  Ireland,  and  when  all  classes  of  his  majesty ^s  subjects  were  to  be  knitted  together 
in  peace  and  amity.  If  such  a  result  should  arise  from  that  measure,  the  necessity 
of  disfranchising  the  40s.  freeholders  would  be  gone  for  ever ;  and  if  it  did  not,  this 
bill  would  not  be  any  security  for  the  Protestant  interest,  inasmuch  as  its  effects  would 
not  be  immediate,  but  prospective.  He  knew  that  he  was  not  taking  that  side  of  the 
argument  which  was  likely  to  facilitate  his  own  views  on  the  Catholic  subject ;  but 
be  was  pursuing  that  liue  of  conduct  which  was  dictated  to  him  by  a  sense  of  public 
duty.  He  was  unwilling  to  deprive  the  lower  classes  of  Ireland  of  a  privilege  which, 
when  it  was  first  granted  to  them,  Mr.  Burke  had  described  as  of  inestimable  value ; 
and  above  all,  he  was  reluctant  to  begin  hb  career  as  a  parliamentary  reformer  by 
disfranchising,  a' most  without  examination,  a  large  portion  of  the  electors  of  that 
kingdom.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  should  oppose  the  bill,  being  convinced 
that  members  were  not  at  present  in  possession  of  information  which  would  justify 
them  in  giving  to  it  their  support. 

On  a  mvision,  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  233  against  185 ; 
majority,  48 ;  and  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time  accordingly. 
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April  29,  1825. 

Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower  moved,  as  a  Resolution,  '^  That  it  is  expedient  that 
a  provision  should  be  made  by  law  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Secular  Roman 
Catholic  Clergy,  exercising  religious  functions  in  Ireland.^* 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mr.  SfiCRBTART  Feel  said,  he  had  imagined  that  all  parties  would  agree  in  treat- 
ing the  present  measure  as  totally  distinct  from  the  proposition  for  removing  Catholic 
disabilities ;  and  he,  therefore,  regretted  that  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  connect 
or  couple  the  two  ouestions  together.  What  he  should  say  on  the  subject  would  be 
extremely  short    it  was  proposed,  without — as  ho  thought — any  explanation,  for 
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the  House  broadly  to  declare,  that  it  was  ezpedieot  to  provide  by  law  for  the  future 
maintenaoce  of  the  secular  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  We  were  to  pay  £250,000  a- 
year  to  the  Catliolic  priesthood,  and  were  to  have  no  power  in  the  nomination  of  them. 
They  were  to  receive  that  large  amount  of  money  from  the  government,  but  to  be  in 
all  respects  independent  of  it,  and  tree  from  its  control.  He  by  no  means  wished  to 
have  ttie  control  to  which  he  alluded.  He  did  not  say  that  it  was  at  all  desirable 
that  the  Crown  should  have  so  much  additional  patronage ;  all  he  wanted  was,  to 
show  what  would  really  be  the  effect  of  the  measure.  Looking  at  such  a  grant  only 
constitutionally,  and  apart  from  any  theological  consideration  altogether,  it  was  at 
least  one  upon  which  it  behoved  the  House  to  pause  for  information.  It  was  said 
that  the  Presbyterian  body  in  the  north  of  Ireland  stood  exactly  in  the  same  situation 
in  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  place  the  Catholics.  He  denied  the  parity  of  the 
cases ;  and  that  very  argument  was  one  upon  which  he  founded  considerable  com- 
plaint There  was  evidence  before  the  committee  above  stairs  as  to  that  particular 
point — evidence  which  he  desired  to  quote,  but  which  he  found  had  not  been  printed. 
The  moderator  of  the  synod  of  Ulster  had  distinctly  stated,  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  Presbytery  of  the  north  of  Irehmd  and  the  government ;  and  his 
declaration  came  in  fact  to  this — that  there  was  scarcely  any  difference  between  the 
Presbyterian  system  and  that  of  the  Established  Church.  Oertainly,  if  die  measure 
before  the  House  did  pass,  he  should  so  far  agree  with  the  hon.  member  who  had 
lately  spoken,  that,  without  any  delay  for  consideration,  he  should  say,  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  ought  to  be  got  rid  of;  for,  surely,  after  passing  such  a  measure,  no 
man  could  ever  agun  be  called  upon  to  subscribe  to  them.  The  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  smiled.  He  understood  what  was  meant.  It  was  intended  to  quote  what 
we  had  already  done  with  respect  to  the  college  of  Maynooth.  But  surely  the  cases 
were  widely  different.  We  objected  to  the  education  of  the  Irish  Catholic  priests 
abroad,  and  therefore  we  founded  a  seminary  for  them  at  home.  But  surely  this 
vras  not  like  providing  XIOOO  a-year  for  every  Catholic  bishop ;  £1500  a*year  for 
their  archbishops ;  and  an  income  for  every  clergyman,  of  whatever  degree.  One 
effect  of  such  a  course,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  would  be  directly  to  create  a  rivalry 
for  influence  between  the  secular  clergy  of  Ireland  and  the  regular  clergy.  The 
first,  being  paid  by  government,  might  be  doubted  by  the  people ;  the  last  would  then 
step  in  to  interfere  in  their  duties ;  and  the  contest  would  necessarily  be  as  to  which 
party  should  evince  the  most  zeal  for  eveir  circumstance,  of  whatever  character, 
connected  with  the  Catholic  faith.  He  doubted,  too,  how  far  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  House  to  make  such  an  arrangement  as  that  contemplated  without  a  com- 
munication with  the  pope.  If  the  archbishops  and  bishops  were  to  receive  a  large 
salary,  government  might  probably  think  some  alteration  in  the  oath  they  took  ad- 
visable ;  and  Dr.  Doyle,  though  he  was  of  opinion  that  this  might  be  done,  thought 
it  could  not  be  done  without  an  application  to  the  see  of  Rome.  Surely,  if  we  were 
to  pay  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland  £1000  a-year,  it  was  too  much  that  the  pope 
should  have  the  nomination  of  them.  At  least,  there  ought  to  be  some  stipulation, 
that  he  should  institute  the  person  recommend^  to  him  from  Ireland.  At  present 
there  was  nothing  to  hinder  the  pope  from  nominating  a  foreigner ;  and  no  nomina- 
tion but  his  could  have  any  force  or  value  in  Ireland.  He  did  not  mention  these 
circumstances  as  insuperable  objections  to  the  measure ;  but  why,  he  asked,  was  it 
necessary  to  press  it  at  that  moment?  As  soon  as  this  measure  was  passed,  if  par- 
liament should  agree  to  it,  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters  would  be  altered,  and  become 
much  stronger  than  they  were  at  present.  Let  it  be  recollected,  that  we  had  made 
no  provision  for  the  Episcopalian  clergy  of  Scotland ;  and  not  having  done  so,  he 
could  not  see  why  we  should  commence  our  provision  for  any  other  church  by  giving 
a  stipend  to  the  Catholic  clergy.  What  would  be  the  situation  of  the  Dissenters,  if 
this  bill  passed  ?  They  would  see  the  Protestant  Established  Church  provided  for  by 
tithes,  and  the  Catholic  clergy  by  taxes,  to  both  of  which  they,  the  Dissenters,  were 
obliged  to  contribute;  while,  at  the  same  time,  no  provision  was  made  for  them. 
Such  a  measure  as  the  present  would,  he  contended,  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Revolution.  It  would  be  in  direct  hostility  to  that  spirit  to  select  any  religion  dis- 
tinct from  the  Protestant  church  as  established  by  law,  for  a  permanent  provision 
and  establishment.  He  would  not  object  to  this  principle,  if  the  House  had  agreed 
to  remove  all  the  disabilities  of  the  CaUiolics ;  but  that  measure  had  not  been  adopted. 
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The  House  were  now^  engaged  in  an  inquiry,  the  whole  of  the  evidence  on  which  had 
not  yet  been  printed ;  and  considering  the  want  of  sufficient  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  thought  it  would  be  premature  to  press  it ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  so 
pressed,  honourable  members  would  haye  reason  to  repent  their  precipitancy. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to,  on  a  division,  by  205  against  162;  majority,  43. 
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Mat  6,  1826. 

In  the  discussion  which  arose  on  Mr.  Brougham's  motion,  that  the  House  should 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  Uouse  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Bill,— 

Mb.  Sbcbbtabt  Pbbl  said,  that  the  general  impression  amongst  members  cer- 
tiunly  was,  that  the  sense  of  the  House  would  not  be  taken  on  the  measure  in  its 
present  stage.  He  had  himself  tended  to  create  that  impression,  by  stating  that  ho 
would  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  third  reading.  He  was,  therefore,  un- 
willing that  anything  should  be  done  in  contravention  of  what  appeared  to  be  the 
general  understanding.  He  had  heard  with  satisfaction  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  gallant  general,  nor  of  the  hon.  member  for  Somersetshire,  to  divide  the 
House  at  that  stage,  because  such  a  proceeding  would  be  unfair  towards  those 
honourable  members  who  were  absent,  under  the  idea  that  the  bill  would  pass 
through  the  committee  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to 
Btate,  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  proposition  that  the  Speaker  should  leave  the  chair, 
only  because  he  should  have  another  opportunity  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  House 
on  the  question.  On  the  motion  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  when  the  measure 
would  be  before  them  in  its  perfect  shape,  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of  per- 
forming his  promise  of  dividing  the  House.  On  that  occasion  he  should  have  very 
little  to  add  to  what  he  had  before  stated  on  the  subject.  He  should,  however,  feel 
it  bis  duty  to  enter  his  decided  protest  against  the  measure.  He  was  certainly  in  a 
minority  on  the  question ;  but  he  could  not  carry  his  deference  for  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  so  far  as  to  acquiesce  in  the  measure.  He  should  further  state,  that  his 
objections  to  the  bill  now  under  consideration,  so  far  from  being  weakened,  were 
strengthened  by  the  vote  to  which  the  House  had  come  on  a  former  night,  and  by 
which  they  were  pledged  to  make  a  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  At 
present,  he  hoped  that  no  member  would  consider  it  necessary  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  House  on  the  question  of  going  into  a  committee. 
The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee, — 

Mr.  Peel  observed  that,  in  1821,  when  a  bill  similar  to  that  now  before  the  House 
was  under  discussion,  various  propositions  were  submitted  to  the  House — some  for 
the  purpose  of  restricting  the  offices  to  which  Catholics  should  be  admitted,  and 
others  for  continuing  their  exclusion  from  parliament,  and  the  governments  of  tlio 
colonies.  He  rose  for  the  purpose  of  stating,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  submit 
any  propositions  of  that  kind  to  the  committee  on  the  present  occasion,  the  sense  of 
parliament  having  been  fairly  declared  on  those  points. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Peel  said  that,  as  the  authority  of  Bishop  Horsley  had 
been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  he  could  wish  hon.  gentlemen  would 
refer  to  the  rev.  bishop^s  speech  for  the  arguments  contained  in  it.  The  rev.  prelate 
drew  a  distinction  between  the  different  authorities  exercised  by  the  pope  of  Rome, 
which  weU  deserved  the  attention  of  the  House.  He  admitted  the  pope  was  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  that  he  had  liberty  to  confer  degrees  within  his  own  jurisdiction ;  out 
he  denied  that  the  pope  had  any  liberty  to  do  so  in  this  country ;  and  upon  that 
principle  refused  to  remove  the  disabilities  under  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
Laboured.  He  would  only  say  a  few  words  on  the  provisions  which  this  clause  in- 
troduced into  the  bill.  He  declared,  with  the  utmost  candour,  that  it  would  be 
a  great  satisfaction  to  his  mind,  if  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would  leave  these 
provisions  entirely  out  of  the  bill.  He  made  that  declaration,  not  with  any  sinister 
intention  of  thereoy  defeating  the  bill,  but  from  a  full  conviction  that  such  provisions 
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were  worse  than  nugatory.  No  objection  which  he  felt  to  the  removal  of  the 
Catholic  disabilities  would  be  removed  by  the  existence  of  such  securities.  They 
were  very  different  from  those  which  had  formerly  been  proposed  by  his  right  hon. 
friend,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  and,  suck  as  they  were,  thev  were 
disclaimed  bv  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite,  who  said  that  they  did  not 
come  from  him,  but  were  framed  out  of  pure  deference  to  the  scruples  of  those  gen- 
tlemen with  whom  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  the  honour  of  acting.  It  was  remarked  by  the 
fabulist,  that 

**  The  child,  whom  many  fkthen  share, 
Bot  eeldom  boMts  a  fltther^a  oare  ;** 

and  the  remark  seemed  verified  in  the  present  instance.  This  clause  appeared  to 
have  no  legitimate  father.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  disclaimed  the  securities 
it  contained ;  and  he  was  ready  to  follow  his  example.  They  were  not  required,  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  by  the  Catholics ;  and  he  would  add,  that  they 
were  not  at  all  wanted  by  the  Protestants.  K  any  gentleman  would  get  up  and  say 
that  these  securities  woiUd  be  effectual  securities  to  the  Protestant  church  in  Irdand, 
he  would  waive  the  objection  which  he  felt  to  them ;  but  if  no  person  should  support 
diem,  he  hoped  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would  consider  whether  the  bill 
would  not  be  better  calculated  to  conciliate  the  people  of  Ireland  without  these  secu- 
rities, than  with  them.  He  objected  to  them  on  this  groimd — that  they  imposed  on 
the  Crown  an  obligation  to  appoint  two  permanent  commissions,  composed  exclu- 
sively of  ecclesiastics.  Besides,  they  provided  that  if  the  bull,  dispensation,  or  other 
document  received  from  Rome,  were  of  an  innocent  nature,  it  should  be  sent  to  the 
parties  to  whom  it  was  directed,  but  did  not  provide  for  what  was  to  be  done  with 
it,  in  case  it  should  appear  to  be  of  a  dangerous  description.  There  was  likewise 
no  penalty  attached  to  any  bishop  who  should  exercise  episcopal  functions,  without 
having  received  such  a  certificate  as  was  mentioned  in  tne  present  clause.  Add  to 
this,  uiat  no  commissioner  would  like  to  impeach  of  disloyalty  a  man  who  had  not 
been  convicted  of  some  disloyal  act.  There  was  nothing  more  vague  than  the  ideas 
attached  to  the  words  loyal  and  disloyal ;  and  he  should  therefore  wish  to  know 
what  construction  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  intended  to  put  upon  them. 

Mat  10,  1825. 

In  the  debate  on  the  motion  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 

Bill,—  .    ' 

Mb.  Sscbbtabt  Peel  said,  he  intended  to  address  but  a  very  few  words  to  the 
House  on  this  occasion.  He  was  sure  the  House  would,  in  the  first  place,  allow 
him  to  advert  to  something  which  had  fallen,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  Friday 
last,  from  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Winchelsea.  Thev  would  allow  him  to 
do  so,  out  of  regard  to  the  situation  and  the  feelings  of  the  writer  of  a  letter  which 
he  held  in  his  hand.  It  came  from  the  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  O'Byme,  the  bishop  of 
Meath,  whose  name  had  been  alluded  to  particularly  on  Friday  night.  That  ladj 
desired  him  to  state  distinctly,  in  answef  to  the  observations  in  question,  that  the 
bishop,  her  late  husband,  never  was  an  ordained  priest  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He 
had  b^n  brought  up  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  so  continued  until  he  was  about  20 
years  of  age;  when,  seeing  reason  to  enter  the  Protestant  church,  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridee.  At  that  university.  Dr.  Watson  was  his  tutor;  and  he  was  ordained,  for 
the  first  time,  a  deacon  of  the  Protestant  Established  Church,  and  some  little  time 
subsequently,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England. — Having  set  this  matter  right, 
he  would  proceed  to  observe,  that  he  felt  satisfied  that  he  had  already  offered  every 
opposition  to  this  measure  which  he  could  ofier,  consistently  with  the  principles  on 
which  his  objections  to  it  were  founded.  It  seemed,  therefore,  useless  for  nim  to 
detain  the  House  on  the  present  occasion  ;  nor  did  he  think  it  necessary  to  do  so, 
with  the  view  of  bringing  forward  any  novelties  on  this  subject,  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  unable  to  find.  His  opinions  on  this  most  momentous  subject  were  al- 
ready on  record ;  and  it  would  be  trinin^  with  that  indulgence  which  the  House  had 
shown  towards  him  on  other  occasions,  if  he  were  merely  to  repeat  now  what  he  had 
so  often  advanced  to  them  before.  He  merely  wished  to  take  that  opportunity  of 
re-stating  that  the  opinions  he  had  formerly  held  on  this  question  remained  unal- 
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tered.    Those  opinions  were  not  precisely  in  conformity  with  some  that  had  fallen 
from  gentlemen  who  were  hostile,  like  himself,  to  the  general  question  of  Catholic 
emancipation;  for  he  could  not  concur  with  those  who  thought  that  no  further 
concessions  whatever  ought  to  be  made  to  the  Catholics,  seeing  that  he  had  decidedly 
and  distinctly  declared  his  conviction,  tliat  in  all  respects  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
England  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  Ireland — an  opinion  that  he 
had  avowed,  b^  the  support  which  he  had  given  to  a  bill  introduced  by  a  noble  lord 
on  the  other  side,  dunng  the  last  session.     But  he  was  still  of  his  former  opinion, 
that  it  was  for  the  permanent  interest  of  this  country  that  the  legislature  and  the 
chief  executive  offices  of  the  state  should  be  confined,  as  they  were  at  present  con- 
fined by  law,  to  those  who  protested  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Indeed,  when  he  saw  in  what  manner  religion,  and  a  desire  to  support  and  advance 
that  reHgion,  had  influenced  all  the  civil  contests  that  had  taken  place  in  this  country 
— ^how  intimately  religious  feeling  had  been  connected  with  all  the  pnreat  feuds  re- 
corded in  our  history  and  that  of  Scotland  and  Ireland — how  mainfy  it  had  influ- 
enced the  two  great  events  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Revolution,  he  could  not  but 
feel  sensibly  that  religion  and  a  desire  to  promote  it  would  always  be  a  great  ope- 
rating cause  of  similar  conduct.    Again,  when  he  looked  at  the  numbers  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  at  the  circumstances  under  which  the  transfer  of  church 
property,  from  their  to  Protestant  hands,  took  place  at.  the  Revolution,  he  could  not 
feel  satisfied  or  convinced  that  it  was  either  wise  or  expedient  to  remove  those  bar* 
riers  which  he  thought  much  better  calculated  to  protect  the  Protestant  ascendency 
in  this  country,  than  those  ecclesiastical  securities  which  it  was  now  proposed  to 
substitute  in  their  stead.     In  one  sense  he  certainly  did  think  that  tiiese  bills  were 
inconsistent  with  the  constitution;  but,  in  regard  to  the  measure  now  before  the 
House,  he  did  not  rely  on  that  objection  alone.    In  the  other  proposed  bills,  the 
clauses  went  to  violate  those  relations  which  the  constitution  had  established  be- 
tween the  church  and  state,  and  the  rules  by  which  thev  were  reciprocally  governed 
and  regulated.     His  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  H.  Twiss)  had  read  to  the  House 
that  evening  an  able  lecture  on  the  constitution ;  but  really  he  wished  that  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  would  refer  to  other  records,  and  other  authorities  that  he  had 
overlooked.    His  hon.  and  learned  friend,  in  the  very  outset  of  his  speech,  declared 
that  he  intended  to  prove  that  the  exclusion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  first  passed 
into  a  law  under  the  30th  of  Charles  II. — an  Act  passed,  undoubtedly,  at  a  time 
when  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  great  ferment;  that  such  exclusion  entirely 
reposed  on  that  statute  originally,  and  on  the  penal  statutes  subsequently  enacted  in 
furtherance  of  the  same  object.     But  here  he  entirely  differed  from  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend ;  because  he  would  contend,  that  the  exclusion  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
was  quite  coeval  with  the  Reformation.    He  begged  to  refer  to  the  5th  of  Elizabeth, 
where  it  would  be  found  that  every  knight,  burgess,  and  citizen,  before  he  could  sit 
in  that  House,  was  obliged  to  take  a  certain  oath,  which,  if  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  would  be  content  to  administer,  instead  of  the  test  or  abjuration  oath,  he  (Mr. 
Peel)  would  be  quite  satisfied.    His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  also  pointed  out  an 
Act  which  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI. ;  and  had  quoted  the  preamble, 
the  language  of  which  he  considered  to  be  very  beautiful  and  impressive,  and  which 
was  to  this  effect : — "  But,  as  in  tempest  or  storm  one  coarse  vest  is  convenient ;  in 
better  or  milder  weather  a  lighter  and  more  liberal  garment,  both  may  and  ought 
to  be  used,^'  &c.     Now,  he  (Mr.  Peel)  being  anxious  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
'^  light  and  liberal  garment^'  used  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  in  respect  of  these 
matters,  had  found,  on  perusing  the  Act,  the  preamble  of  which  appeared  so  beau- 
tiful and  impressive  to  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  that  it  was  one  under  which,  for 
the  very  speech  that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  that  very  night  delivered,  he 
would  have  been  put  to  death.  "  If  any  person  shall  by  any  writing,  word,  deed,  or  act, 
affirm,  or  set  forth,  or  assert^*  — in  snort,  should  deny  the  king  s  supremacy — then, 
'*  he  and  all  his  aiders,  abettors,  and  comforters" — (that  would  be  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Wootton  Ba^iet,  and  all  the  gentlemen  disposed  to  support  him), 
**  should  incur  and  suffer  the  penalty  of  death,"  &c.  [hear].    *•  A  light  and  liberal" 
vest,  truly,  bis  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  selected  for  his  purpose.    He  could  only 
say,  that  he  required  no  such  laws,  on  this  subject,  as  those  of  Edward  VI.    His 
apprehensions  of  danger  from  the  removal  in  any  degree  of  the  existing  barriers 
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agaiDst  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  influencef  were  in  no  degree  weakened  br 
the  vote  to  which  the  House  had  come,  that  it  was  *^  fit  and  expedient'*  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  It  was  singular  that  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Huskisson)  should  object  to  remove,  as  he  said,  the  provision  in  question  from  the 
control  of  parliament,  as  in  the  case  of  ?ome  bodies  of  Dissenters ;  because,  if  so, 
why  had  his  right  hon.  friend  concurred  in  the  vote  of  its  being  **fit  and  expedient 
to  make  provision  by  law,"  and  in  so  far,  a  provision  not  under  the  immediate 
control  of  parliament;  for  what  else  did  his  right  hon.  friend  understand  by  ^a 
provision  by  law  ?"  He  must  in  this  place  strongly  contend,  that  if  ever  there  were 
a  question  which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  executive  to  deal  with,  it  was  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  should  stand  with  the  government  ?  As  to 
the  establishment  of  that  clergy,  he  had  certainly  heard  two  propositions  asserted  in 
that  House:  of  which  one  regarded  a  scale  of  allowances,  such  as  £1500  a-yearfor 
an  archbishop,  £1000  a-year  for  a  bishop,  £200  a-year  for  a  priest,  &c.  The 
other  was  in  effect  this—  that  the  funds  for  the  payment  of  these  allowances  were 
not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  produce  of  the  taxes,  out  out  of  the  resources  of  the 
ehurch.  Neither  of  these  propositions  or  explanations  was  calculated  to  remove 
his  objections  to  the  proposed  provision ;  thougn  he  would  not  say  that  it  might  not 
be  necessary  hereafter  to  consider  of  the  propriety  of  making  some  sort  of  pro- 
vision for  thb  class  of  persons.  The  evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle  went  clearly  to  express 
an  unhesitating  opinion,  that  let  the  pope  state  whatever  he  would  in  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  no  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  that 
country  would  allow  the  slightest  interference,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  in  the  re- 
gulation of  their  religion  or  its  clergy.  On  this  account,  again,  he  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  vote  of  the  other  night  was  a  most  important  one ;  and  subsequent  reflection 
had  justified  to  his  own  mind  the  advice  which  he  had  ventured  to  give  the  House 
on  that  occasion,  namely,  that  they  should  pause  before  they  agreed  to  such  a  vote. 
Without  at  all  disguising  from  himself  the  difficulty  of  the  two  only  alternatives 
which  they  were  told  the  House  had  to  choose  between  on  the  present  occasion,  he 
thought  there  was  yet  another  plan  to  be  proposed,  which  ought,  at  least,  to  give 
no  dissatisfaction  to  the  parties  it  applied  to.  If  the  legislature  and  the  chief 
executive  offices  in  the  Protestant  government,  as  settled  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  were 
left  solely  to  Protestant  representation,  and  all  others  opened  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, he  could  not  see  that  the  latter  would  have  a  rieht  to  complain  of  such  an 
arrangement  as  one  of  injustice  to  them,  or  of  degradation ;  nor  did  he  believe  that 
it  would  lead  to  any  of  those  invidious  distinctions,  which  he  admitted  had  existence 
in  Ireland,  or  those  irritating  processions  that  could  not  be  enough  condemned. 
That  the  parliament  were  on  this  great  measure  placed  in  a  situation  of  great  diffi* 
culty,  he  did  not  at  all  deny;  but  that  difficulty  was  in  no  slight  degree  attributable 
to  the  course  which  had  been  hitherto  taken  in  that  House  on  the  subject,  and  by 
which  the  hopes  of  the  Roman  Catholics  must  necessarily  have  been  raised  very 
highly.  Believing,  as  he  did,  that  these  exceptions  and  this  exclusion  ought  still  to 
be  continued,  and  the  conviction  of  his  mind  remaining  still  unaltered  by  any  of  the 
arguments  he  had  heard,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  that  conviction,  and  to  the 
Crown  of  which  he  was  a  minister,  to  persevere  in  the  course  he  had  adopted,  bow- 
ever  painful  he  might  feel  it  to  be  to  differ  on  this  occasion  fVom  so  many  honour- 
able friends  of  his  with  whom  he  usually  acted.  He  had,  at  least,  not  been  instru- 
mental in  exciting  or  encouraging  any  false  hopes  in  the  minds  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  and  he  therefore  (perhaps  for  the  last  time)  should  now,  by  his  vote,  attest  his 
uncompromising  opposition  to  this  bill,  which  proposed  to  grant  them  all  that  they 
claimed.  [Hear.] 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed.    On  a  division,  the  numbers  were: 
ayes,  248;  noes,  227,  majority,  21. 
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SALARIES  OF  THE  JUDGES. 
Mat  16,  1825. 

In  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  for  regulating  the  Salaries  of  the  Judges,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  a  Resolution  (involving  a  variety  of  proposed 
alterations)  for  the  increase  of  those  salaries. 

In  the  debate  which  ensued, — 

Mb.  Secrbtabt  Peel  said,  that  the  committee  must  feel  indebted  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Ilchester  (Mr.  J.  Williams)  for  the  very  able  though  concise 
speech  which  he  had  made  in  support  of  the  present  measure.  An  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  opposite  had  said,  that  the  most  important  part  of  this  resolution  was  that 
which  related  to  the  situation  of  the  puisne  judges.  At  present,  the  clear  amount  of 
their  emoluments  did  not  exceed  £3200  a-year ;  and  the  consequence  was,  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  stated  it,  that  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  no 
judge  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  until  he  had  turned  sixty  years  of  age.  Was 
not  that  circumstance,  if  it  were  correct,  conclusive  proof  that  there  was  something 
faulty  in  the  present  system  ?  and  was  it  not  also  a  strong  ground  for  conjecturing, 
that  if  the  proposition  now  before  the  committee  were  adopted,  the  country  would 
soon  acquire  the  services  of  judges  with  those  "  latera  et  vires"  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Lincoln  deemed  so  necessary  to  the  just  performance  of  their 
duties  ?  The  committee  might  depend  upon  it,  that  if  a  suitable  remuneration  were 
offered,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  the  services  of  men  of  talent, 
whilst  they  were  yet  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  their  understand- 
ing. It  had  been  said,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  the  salaries  of  the  iudges 
were  so  inadequate  to  their  support,  that  no  man  could  undertake  the  office  who  had 
not  previously  amassed  a  considerable  fortune.  Now,  he  protested  against  the  prin- 
ciple contained  in  that  position.  He  maintained,  that  the  salaries  of  the  judges  ought 
in  themselves  to  be  adequate  to  support  the  dignity  of  their  station,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  compulsory  upon  them  to  defray  part  of  their  necessary  expenditure  out  of 
the  fortunes  which  they  had  previously  acquired.  Let  the  salary  be  fixed  at  £5000, 
at  £6000,  at  £7000,  or  at  any  other  sum  which  the  committee  might  deem  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  dignity ;  but,  let  it  not  be  said,  that  a  man  must  possess 
£60,000  before  he  is  qualified  to  sit  on  the  judicial  bench.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Lincoln  had  complained,  that  this  resolution  was  not  accompanied  by 
any  details  of  proposed  improvements.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ought  to 
have  known,  that  as  the  House  was  in  a  committee  for  a  pecuniary  grant,  the  present 
was  not  the  fit  opportunity  for  entering  into  a  detailed  statement  of  any  projected 
improvements.  Though  his  right  hon.  friend  had  not  entered  into  any  such  statement,  he 
was  sure  the  committee  would  see,  that  the  carrying  this  resolution  into  effisct  would 
give  the  executive  government  great  facility  in  making  any  such  improvements,  if 
Uiey  should  hereafter  be  deemed  necessary.  At  present,  it  was  impossible  to  reduce 
the  fees  of  several  of  the  officers  of  the  different  courts.  They  had  given  a  pecuniary 
consideration  for  their  offices,  and  the  fees  therefore  could  not  be  reduced  without 
inflicting  a  serious  injunr  upon  the  holders  of  them.  If,  however,  it  should  seem 
good  to  the  committee  that  those  fees  should  be  received  by  the  public,  then  those 
who  now  received  them  might  receive  a  remuneration  in  lieu  of  them ;  and  when 
that  was  done,  the  amount  of  those  fees  might  easily  be  regulated.  He  agreed  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Ilchester,  that  the  future  amount  of  those  fees  ought 
to  be  proportionable  to  the  service  performed.  Certainly,  if  the  purposes  of  justice 
would  be  promoted  by  the  reduction  of  them,  they  ou^ht  to  be  reduced  without  delay ; 
and  one  advantage  of  this  resolution  would  be,  that  it  would  enable  the  government 
to  make  that  reduction.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Ilchester  had  mentioned 
another  circumstance,  which  was  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  present  measure. 
He  had  stated,  that  in  seven  or  eight  successive  instances,  puisne  judges  had  been 
promoted  to  the  chief  justiceships  of  their  respective  courts.  Might  not  that  ci:  - 
cumstance  arise  from  the  inadequate  remuneration  which  those  learned  personages 
received  ?  Might  it  not  originate,  nay,  had  it  not  originated,  from  individuals  of  great 
practice  at  the  bar,  refusing  to  give  up  their  emoluments  for  those  belonging  to  the 
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judge  ?  lie  assured  the  committee  that  the  circumstance  to  ^hich  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  called  its  attention  had  not  arisen  from  any  wish  on  the  part 
of  the  government  to  exercise  an  undue  influence  over  the  judges,  but  from  the  re- 
'  luctance  of  the  leaders  at  the  bar  to  undertake  those  offices  with  their  present  in- 
adequate salaries.  With  regard  to  the  remuneration  to  be  afforded  to  the  chief  justices 
of  the  different  courts,  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Nottingham  had  said,  that  it 
should  be  measured  by  the  loss  which  they  sustained  by  the  abolition  of  their  fees. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  sinecure  office,  the  principle  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  was  fair  and  equitable  enough ;  but,  in  the  present  case,  it  appeared  to  him 
to  be  totally  inapplicable.  In  estimating  the  emoluments  which  ought  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  King  s  Bench,  the  committee  ought  rather  to  con- 
sider the  amount  of  salary  which  was  adequate  to  the  office,  than  the  loss  which  the 
individual  holding  it  was  likely  to  sustain.  The  amount  of  emoluments,  including 
fees,  belonging  to  the  chief  justice  of  the  King^s-bench,  was  £9250  a-year.  Now, 
the  chief  justice,  by  the  present  resolution,  would  not  only  lose  the  amount  of  the 
fees,  but  also  the  advantage  of  selling  different  offices  in  his  court,  as  they  respectively 
became  vacant.  It  woum  be  difficult  to  calculate  the  exact  amount  of  that  loss ; 
and  therefore  it  became  necessary  to  fix,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  upon  some  de- 
terminate sum  for  his  salary.  He  thought  £10,000  was  the  lowest  sum  which  the 
committee  could  ^x ;  but  if  he  were  asked  to  demonstrate  why  that  was  the  exact 
sum  of  all  others  to  be  fixed  upon,  he  would  own  that  he  was  incapable  of  doing  it. 
He  protested  against  the  principle  of  making  any  distinction  between  the  judges  of 
the  different  courts.  As  they  had  all  to  administer  criminal  justice  at  the  assizes, 
the  difference  in  their  salaries  might  lead  to  the  general  belief  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ference in  their  dignity;  and  that  might  give  rise  to  a  jealousy  between  counties, 
when  they  found  a  higher  judge  sent  to  one,  and  a  lower  judge  to  another.  For  his 
own  part,  he  confessed  that  he  looked  with  favour  upon  some  of  the  propositions  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bchester,  particularly  upon  that  of  throwing  open 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  to  all  attorneys.  Whether  it  would  be  equally  right  to 
throw  open  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  to  all  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession,  he 
would  not  at  that  moment  pretend  to  determine.  It  was  a  question  of  some  import- 
ance, and  required  greater  consideration  than  he  had  yet  given  it.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  conclude  by  supporting  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


JURIES'  BILL. 
Mat  20,  1825. 
The  order  of  the  day  having  been  read  for  going  into  a  Committee  on  the  Juries' 

Mb.  Secbbtabt  Peel  said,  that  before  the  House  went  into  the  committee,  he 
wished  briefly  to  re-state  the  principal  objects  of  the  Bill.  The  first  object  was,  to 
consolidate  the  several  statutes,  about  sixty  in  number,  which  were  now  in  force,  for 
regulating  and  determining  the  qualifications  of  jurors  serving  at  Assizes.  These, 
which  were  spread  over  the  statute-book,  it  was  proposed  to  bnng  into  one  Act,  and 
also  about  twenty  statutes  on  the  subject  of  impanelling  juries.  Another  object  was, 
to  extend  very  considerably  the  number  of  those  who  might  be  called  upon  to  ad- 
minister the  law  as  jurors.  A  vast  number  who  were  not  considered  qualified  as  the 
law  now  stood,  but  who  were  really  qualified  by  property,  would  be  included.  Thus 
all  persons  being  leaseholders  of  property  to  the  amount  of  £20  for  21  years,  would 
be  considered  qualified  to  act  as  jurors,  instead  of  confining  the  qualifications,  as  at 
present,  to  those  who  had  a  freehold  of  £5  a-year.  Another  object  was,  to  remedy 
the  inconvenience  found  in  some  cases,  in  i^hich  a  challenge  would  hold  good  to  the 
array,  because  there  was  not  a  knight  among  the  number.  This  he  thought  a  very 
useless,  and  it  was  often  found  a  very  inconvenient,  enactment ;  he  therefore  proposea 
to  repeal  it.     It  was  also  intended  to  repeal  that  part  of  the  present  law  which  ro- 

Suired,  in  many  cases,  that  so  many  jurors  should  be  retumea  from  the  same  bun- 
red.     He  thought  that  justice  was  more  likely  to  be  administered  with  strict 
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impartiality  where  men  were  chosen  of  different  parts,  than  where  they  were  selected 
from  one  particular  district.  But  the  most  important  feature  of  the  bill  would  be 
the  regulation  with  respect  to  special  jurors.  It  would  henceforth  be  required,  that 
in  all  cases  where  the  Crown  was  either  a  real  or  a  nominal  plainti£^  the  special 
jurors  should  be  selected  by  ballot.  In  all  criminal  proceedings  tried  by  special 
juries,  the  same  regulations  would  be  observed ;  but  in  civil  cases,  where  a  consent  in 
writing  on  both  sides,  (which  written  consent  should  be  afterwards  received  as  evi- 
dence of  the  agreement  between  the  parties,)  it  would  be  allowed  to  select  special 
juries  in  the  same  manner  as  at  present ;  but  in  criminal  cases,  the  appointment  of 
special  juries  by  ballot  would  be  imperative.  These,  he  considered,  would  be  im- 
portant public  advantages  arising  from  the  bill ;  for  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence 
that  a  feeling  of  perfect  security  and  confidence  in  the  trial  by  jury  should  be  esta- 
blished in  the  country. 

Mr.  Scarlett  having  spoken  complimentarily  on  the  subject, — 
Mr.  Peel  observed,  that  he  felt  great  pleasure  at  the  manner  in  which  this  measure 
had  been  received  by  the  House.  He  had  to  acknowledge  the  cordiality  with  which 
it  was  met  by  honourable  members  on  both  sides,  without  any  reference  to  party 
feelings.  The  alteration  proposed  would,  he  felt  persuaded,  be  productive  of  good 
dfects  to  the  country.  There  were,  besides  those  to  which  the  bill  related,  other 
points  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice,  which  he  thought  would  bear  to 
be  calmly  inauired  into ;  and  with  the  encouragement  he  had  already  received,  he 
hoped  at  no  aistant  period  to  bring  them  under  the  consideration  of  parliament. 
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Mr.  Spring  Rice  moved,  "  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this 
House  copies  or  extracts  of  any  letters  or  despatches  which  have  been  received  from 
the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  respecting  the  origin,  nature,  and  effects,  of  religious 
animosities  in  that  country,  and  the  best  means  of  allaving  those  animosities,  with  a 
view  to  the  tranquillization  and  good  government  of  Ireland,  and  the  strength  and 
security  of  the  empire.'* 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mb.  Secbbtabt  Pbbl  said,  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  hon.  mover  in  deprecat- 
ing every  topic  of  exasperation,  and  every  expression  that  could  aggravate  disap- 
pomtment.  So  sensible  was  he  of  the  force  of  this  recommendation,  that  nothing 
which  could  be  said,  however  provoking,  should  divert  him  from  the  course  dictated 
by  his  sense  of  duty.  If  any  thing  could  divert  him  from  that  course,  it  would  be 
the  observations  of  his  hon.  friend  who  had  just  sat  down.  His  opinions  upon  the 
Catholic  question,  he  had  entertained  ever  since  he  had  entered  on  public  life;  and 
in  doing  so,  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  concur  with  his  hon.  friend  until  within 
the  last  six  weeks.  His  hon.  friend  now  seemed  to  expect  an  apology  from  him,  for 
continuing  of  the  same  opinion.  His  hon.  friend  thought  it  necessary  to  call  upon 
him  to  explain  why  he,  too,  was  not  converted  by  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle,  teUmg 
him  that  the  cause  was  hollow,  that  the  ground  was  utterly  untenable.  Now,  he 
admitted  that  if  his  hon.  friend  felt  the  ground  imtenable,  that  was  a  sufficient  reason 
for  his  abandoning  it.  He  admired  his  hon.  friend's  sincerity ;  and  if  he  himself  had 
felt  the  same  motives,  he  would  have  followed  the  example  of  his  hon.  friend,  and 
defied  all  attacks  for  so  doing.  But,  he  would  beg  to  be  allowed  still  to  occupy 
ground  which  he  did  not  feel  untenable.  He  would  beg  to  be  allowed,  with  those 
who  thought  with  him,  to  continue  of  the  same  mind,  seeing  that  the  same  light 
had  not  broken  in  upon  them  which  had  broken  in  upon  his  hon.  friend.  About 
six  weeks  ago,  his  hon.  friend  had  presented  a  petition  from  certain  Orang^emen, 
complaining  of  certain  calumnies,  and  had  expressed  a  determination  to  press  the 
matter  to  inquiry.  He  had  thereupon  besought  his  hon.  friend  to  forego  his  in- 
tentions, and  not  to  provoke  any  unnecessary  discussion.  He  had  addressed  his 
hoD.  firiend  as  the  chosen  advocate  of  the  Onuige  party  in  that  Houae ;  and  it  was 
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certainly  too  much  for  his  hoD.  friend  to  turn  round  and  accuse  him  of  a  yfant 
of  uniformity  and  of  having  no  system.    Wrong  in  his  opinions  he  might  be,  but 
surely  they  were  uniform  and  consistent.    Of  all  persons,  his  hon.  friend  was  the 
last  who  ought  to  bring  the  chaige. — With  regard  to  the  question  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, he  never  approached  it  without  reluctance.     lie  could  safely  affirm,  that 
he  had  on  no  occasion  stood  forth  to  oppose  the  petitions  of  the  Catholics  with- 
out a  feeling  of  deep  regret  at  being  obliged  to  resist  the  claims  of  so  large  a 
body  of  his  fellow-subjects;  for  whom  he  entertained  all  those  friendly  sentiments 
that  he  Mt  for  all  classes  of  his  majesty*s  subjects,  but  whose  applications  he  con- 
ceived it  to  be  his  bounden  duty  to  the  constitution  decidedly  to  oppose.    Nor 
could  there  justly  be  made  a  charge  of  want  of  cordiality  amongst  the  different 
members  of  the  administration ;  and  for  the  truth  of  this  he  would  confidently  ap- 
peal to  his  right  hon.  friend  near  him,  the  most  powerful  and  eloquent  supporter  of 
the  Catholic  cause  in  the  government.    The  difference  of  opinion  on  this  question 
had  not  impeded  any  of  the  duties  of  government.     His  most  earnest  desire  had 
ever  been  that  the  law  should  be  impartially  and  indifferently  administered  be- 
tween Catholic  and  Protestant.    Let  it  be  proved  to  him  that  in  any  case  the  con- 
trary had  happened,  and  he  would  be  the  first  to  propose  that  the  injustice  should 
be  remedied.     He  thought  that  every  favour  which  might  be  extended  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  ought  to  be  extended  in  proportion  to  the  respectability,  rank,  and 
opulence  of  the  candidates  for  them.    Into  the  discussion  of  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, on  which  he  had  before  troubled  the  House  on  many  occasions,  he  did  not  at 
present  mean  to  enter.     He  would  only  add,  on  that  point,  that  whatever  diflbr- 
ences  might  subsist  between  him  and  some  of  his  hon.  colleagues  on  this  queston,  he 
would  not  hesitate  in  other  cases  where  no  such  differences  existed,  to  give  them 
his  most  cordial  support.    His  hon.  friend  had  referred  pretty  largely,  but  surely 
somewhat  irregularly,  to  what  had  recently  taken  place  in  another  House.    It 
was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  insist  that  this  reference  was  by  no  means 
strictly  in  order.    But  the  right  hon.  baronet  opposite  had  gone  further ;  for  he 
had  referred  to  the  proceedings  in  committees  of  the  other  House.    The  right 
hon.  baronet  had  even  gone  to  the  extent  of  pointing  out  what  questions  ought 
and  what  ought  not  to  have  been  put  in  those  committees  to  the  witnesses.     But 
how  was  it  possible  for  the  right  hon.  baronet  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  questions  that  were  to  be  put  to  witnesses  not  before  him — not  before  this 
House  ?    It  was  really  a  very  bad,  as  well  as  an  inconvenient,  practice,  to  allude  in 
this  manner  to  the  proceedings  of  the  other  House. — But  he  would  now  come  to  the 
dry  parliamentary  question  on  the  motion  submitted  by  the  hon.  member  for  Limerick; 
namely,  whether  or  not  certain  despatches  supposed  to  exist — for  his  hon.  friend  had 
admitted  that  of  the  positive  existence  of  such  despatches  he  had  no  knowledge — 
should  be  laid  on  the  table  of  that  House  ?    But  ne  begged  first  to  ask,  before  he 
alluded  to  anv  of  those  extensive  questions  which  had  that  night  been  gone  into,  whe- 
ther any  paniamentary  ground  had  been  laid  for  the  production  of  those  papers  f 
In  the  early  part  of  the  session  a  motion  had  been  made  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Catholic  Association ;  and  in  a  later  period  of  it,  a  bill  had  been  brought  in  for  tho 
relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  from  their  present  disabilities.    On  the  first  of  these 
occasions,  notice  of  a  motion  was  given  by  an  hon.  member  for  the  production  of 
communications  which  government  might  have  received  on  the  subject  of  the  Catho- 
lic Association  ;  but  so  little  importance  was  attached  to  it,  that  upon  the  ni^ht  on 
which  the  motion  was  to  have  come  on,  no  House  at  all  was  made.  The  second  ques- 
tion had  been  carried  through  the  House  without  the  same  sort  of  motion  for  papers 
being  renewed.     Yet  now,  when  both  those  questions  had  been  discussed,  the  hon. 
gentleman  moved  for  the  production  of  papers  that  could  only  have  been  called  for, 
he  should  have  thought,  on  one  of  those  preceding  occasions — and  of  papers  which 
he  supposed  only,  but  did  not  know,  to  exist.  The  hon.  member  called  for  their  pro- 
duction— and  for  what  purpose,  now  that  both  those  questions  had  been  disposed  of 
for  the  present?    Why,  in  order  to  convert  the  House  of  Lords!    But  in  the  alter- 
native of  such  supposed  papers  never  having  existed  at  aU,  then  he  meant  to  propose 
a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  Lord- lieutenant,  for  having  fiuled  to  transmit  despatches 
of  this  chacacter.  Such  parliamentary  grounds  he  had  never  till  now  heard  assigned 
for  the  pcoduction  of  any  public  papers.    But  what  were  the  terms  of  the  motion  ? 
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— "  that  all  despatches  relating  to  the  origin,  nature,  and  effects  of  rdigions  ani- 
mosities in  that  country  be  produced."  Ihere  was  no  limitation,  therefore,  as  to 
time  or  place.  He  must  really  ask  his  hon.  ineod  to  leave  those  who  had  the  respon- 
sibility on  their  shoulders  to  judge,  under  such  circumstances,  whether  the  production 
of  the  papers  intended  by  so  extensive  a  motion  would  be  productive  of  that  good 
which  he  unquestionably  contemplated.  Of  course,  those  papers  might  include  all 
that  the  Lord-lieutenant  had  written  to  the  government,  relative  to  Orange  lodges  and 
Associations,  that  now,  as  he  believed,  existed  no  longer.  He  sincerely  hop^  they 
did  not,  and  that  he  should  never  see  the  day  when  they  were  revived.  If  they  were 
extinct,  could  any  g^ood  follow  from  the  production  of  papers  that  might  tend  to  re- 
vive the  unhappy  feelings  that  had  once  been  excited  r  Could  not  his  hon.  Mend 
suppose  that  there  might  be  very  good  reasons  for  the  government's  declining,  at 
this  juncture,  to  produce  any  communications  that  might  so  have  passed  between 
them  and  the  Lord-lieutenant  ?  Upon  all  these  grounds,  he  doubted  whether,  if 
the  House  were  in  possession  of  all  these  despatches,  his  hon.  friend  could  effect 
any  good  result  by  his  motion. '  At  the  same  time,  he  felt  no  sort  of  wish  to  con- 
ceal what  the  real  opinions  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  were.  Those  opinions  were  al- 
ready matters  of  record ;  and  he  should  but  deceive  the  House  if  he  did  not  explicitly 
state,  that  the  same  sentiments  which  that  noble  lord  had  expressed  in  his  speeches 
formerly,  and  latterly  by  proxy,  were  still  warmly  maintained  and  cherished  by  him. 
For  the*  reasons  he  had  already  submitted,  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
opposing  the  motion. 

Yielding  to  the  sense  of  the  House,  however,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Bill  would  be  carried  by  a  still  laiger  mi^rity  next  setsion,  Mr. 
Spring  Rice  ultimately  withdrew  hb  motion. 


PROVISION  FOR  THE  DUCHESS  OF  KENT  AND  THE  DUKE 

OF  CUMBERLAND. 

Mat  80,  1825. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  King's  message  relating  to  this  subject  was 
brought  up,  and  the  resolution  for  granting  £6000  a-year  for  Uie  maintenance  and 
education  of  the  Princess  Alexandnna  Victoria  of  Kent,  was  agreed  to.  On  the  re- 
solution for  granting  an  annuity  of  £6000  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  for  the 
education  of  Prince  George  Frederick  Alexander  Charles  Ernest  Augustus  being 
read,  it  vras  opposed  by  Mr.  Hume.    In  the  debate  which  ensued, — 

Mb.  Secretart  Pbbl  said,  that,  however  various  the  views  were  which  had  been 
taken  by  hon.  members  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  still  he  thought  there  was  a 
universal  feeling,  that  nothing  could  be  more  unpleasant  than  the  aBusions  to  which 
it  had  given  rise.  He  should,  therefore,  in  the  verv  little  he  had  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject, avoid  any  reference  whatever  to  those  topics.  He  could  not  concur  vrith  the  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Guroey),  who  regarded  the  resolution  before  the  House  as  an  attempt 
to  redress  an  injustice  which  had  formerly  been  done.  The  proposition  came  simply 
upon  its  owa  grounds ;  and  so  material  a  change  had  taken  place,  that  the  House 
could  consistently  agree  to  this,  even  though  it  were  convinced  that  the  grounds  of 
its  former  refusal  were  correct.  The  way  in  which  it  had  been  put  by  an  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  opposite  was,  he  thought,  a  fair  one.  First,  was  this  vote  neces- 
sary ;  and  secondly,  wnat  was  the  proper  mode  of  making  it  secure  ?  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Montrose  had  said,  that  every  man  was  bound  to  educate  his  own  children. 
As  applied  to  private  life,  this  was  quite  true ;  but,  in  the  case  before  the  House,  the 
interest  it  had  in  this  child  made  its  education  a  matter  of  national  importance ;  and 
since  we  thought  fit  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  burthen  of  that  education,  we  had  a 
right  to  require,  if  we  saw  reason,  that  it  should  be  carried  on  in  England.  Some- 
thing had  been  said  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  sum ;  and  it  was  insinuated,  that 
as  the  Duchess  of  Kent  found  her  allowance  of  £12,000  per  annum  sufficient,  diat  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland*  amounting  to  £18,000,  was  more  than  enough.  But,  he 
thought,  when  this  came  to  be  more  coolly  considered,  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
^tuation  of  a  widow,  leading  a  retired  life,  was  very  different  from  that  of  a  prince 
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who  had  a  wife  and  family  to  support,  a  station  to  keep  up.  It  was  asked  why  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  did  not  come  home ;  but  when  tlie  manner  in  which  his  name 
had  been  introduced  into  the  discussions  of  that  Uouse  in  1815  and  1818,  and  the 
allusions  which  had  been  then  made  (and  which  he  believed  were  now  regretted)  to 
his  royal  highnesses  wife,  were  recollected,  it  would  not  be  wondered  at  that  he  should 
choose  to  reside  abroad.  He  repeated,  that  it  was  in  evenr  way  proper  that  his  royal 
highness*8  son  should  be  educated  in  England;  and  the  House  ought  to  require  some 
more  valid  security  than  the  word  of  a  minister  for  that  purpose.  To  effect  this,  he 
thought  the  best  way  would  be  by  some  proviso  to  be  inserted  in  the  bill  here-after, 
to  be  founded  on  the  resolution  recording  the  sense  of  the  House ;  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  any  such  introduction  should  have  his  consent.  For  the 
words  in  which  it  should  be  expressed  he  was  indifferent,  provided  that  they  did  not 
imply  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  not  worthy  to  be  intrusted  with  the  educa- 
tion of  his  own  son,  but  merely  that  it  was  thought  expedient  that  one  who  might 
hereafter  be  the  monarch  of  Fjigland  should  receive  his  education  in  that  country, 
the  destinies  of  which  he  might  one  day  be  called  to  rule  over. 
On  a  division,  the  grant  was  agreed  to  by  120  against  97 ;  msyority  23. 


DELAYS  IN  THE  COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 

Mat  31,  1825. 

Mr.  John  Williams  having  presented  certain  petitions  complaining  of  delays,  and 
other  grievances,  to  suitors  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  having  entered  at  large 
into  the  subject,  a  long  discussion  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which, — 

Mb.  Secrbtabt  Peel  said,  that  after  the  very  able  manner  in  which  this  subject 
had  been  discussed,  he  would  not  have  said  a  word  upon  the  Question  but  for  the 
direct  allusions  which  had  been  made  to  him  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  In  one 
part  of  the  learned  opener's  speech  he  had  directly  adverted  to  him,  as  though  he  wished 
to  impede  or  defeat  the  objects  of  an  inquiry  into  the  delays  of  Chancery.  The 
learned  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  appointment  of  the  commission  was  a  mere 
parliamentary  manoeuvre  to  stifle  effective  inquiry.  This  he  positively  denied.  He 
wished  for  full  and  effective  inquiry.  He  denied  that  any  inference  could  be  drawn 
unfavourable  to  full  inquiry,  from  the  nature  of  the  commission.  It  was  only  on  the 
preceding  night  that  he  had  heard  the  commission  which  had  been  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  Scotch  judicature  praised  very  highly.  No  commission  ever  gave 
greater  satisfaction,  it  was  said.  But  that  commission  was  composed  of  lawyers, 
whom  the  learned  gentleman  thinks  unfit  to  conduct  such  inquiries ;  and  moreover, 
six  members  of  that  commission  were  judges  of  the  court  to  be  reformed.  He  cer- 
tainly held  the  conscience  of  a  lawyer  in  higher  estimation  than  the  learned  gentle- 
man who  was  so  well  qualified  to  judge  of  it,  and  he  thought  an  honourable-minded 
man  was  better  qualified  for  being  a  member  of  such  a  commission  because  he  was  a 
lawver.  It  had  oeen  stated  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  a  master  in  Chancery 
ought  not  to  investigate  accounts,  because  he  was  not  an  accountant ;  and  yet  it  was 
stated  in  the  same  debate,  that  a  lawyer  was  not  fit  to  inquire  into  abuses  in  courts 
of  law,  because  he  was  a  lawyer.  But  what  possible  object  could  he  be  supposed  to 
have,  if  not  a  full  and  candid  examination  of  this  subject  ?  He  would  fairly  own, 
that  he  had  hoped,  ere  this,  that  the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  last  session 
would  have  been  made.  He  thought,  too,  that  it  would  have  been  much  better  if 
they  had  determined  to  report  in  the  first  place  on  some  isolated  and  specific  branch 
of  their  inquiries,  instead  of  waiting  to  prepare  their  general  report  upon  the  whole 
of  the  topics  embraced  by  the  commission ;  because  it  was  quite  evident,  that  any 
such  general  report  on  the  Court  of  Chancery  must  of  necessity  be  postponed  for  a 
considerable  time.  But  when  he  considered  that  these  commissioners  had  already 
sat  seventy  days ;  had  examined  forty-five  witnesses ;  and  had  adopted  the  excellent 
rule  of  rejecting  no  witness  who  came  forward  voluntarily  to  tender  his  evidence,  or 
to  furnish  information;  and  when  he  reflected  that  they  bad  their  own  various  avo- 
cations also  to  attend  to,  and  knew  that  it  was  their  intention  to  publish  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  taken  before  them,  and  not  merely  their  general  report  upon  it,  he  could 
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not  charge  them  with  imnecessary  dei&j.  He  would  again  ask,  what  possible  object 
could  he  have  in  view  but  a  full  and  perfect  examination  ?  What  were  the  names 
which  he  found  in  this  commission  ?  There  was  the  learned  lord  at  the  head  of  his 
miyesty^s  law  oflScers :  could  any  thing  like  a  toleration  of  unfairness  or  disingenu- 
ousness  be  dreaded  from  him  ?  But,  u  the  guarantee  of  his  noble  friend^s  integrity 
were  insufficient  to  ensure  the  public  confidence  in  this  commission,  would  it  not  he 
confirmed  by  the  names  of  the  rest  of  his  colleagues  ?  Was  there  not  the  hon.  and 
learned  civifian  (Dr.  Lushington),  whose  speech  of  that  evening  had  attested  the 
manlv  independence  of  a  mind  that  would  not  suffer  any  thing  like  evasion,  or  a  want 
of  faith,  in  any  such  inquiry  as  that  which  was  the  object  of  the  commission  ?  The 
language  of  his  (Mr.  Peers)  reference  had,  however,  been  complained  of  as  going  to 
justify  the  suspicions  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  But  he  must  contend, 
that  at  the  very  least  it  was  as  comprehensive  as  that  of  the  learned  gentleman*s 
reference,  which  latter  was  in  these  terms — "Inquinr  into  the  delays  and  expenses 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  causes  thereof.'*  The  object  of  the  commission  of 
last  session  was  thus  stated,  ^^  Inquiry  into  the  forms  and  process  of  a  suit,  from  its 
first  institution  to  its  close.'*  Why,  these  terms  surely  opened  every  detail  connected 
with  the  system  of  Chancery  proceedings,  and  the  Chancery  Court.  Was  this  all, 
however  ?  By  no  means ;  for  the  reference  would  be  thus — ^^  and  whether  any  part 
of  the  present  jurisdiction  of  the  court  can  be  removed."  Now,  with  respect  to  what 
had  been  said  about  the  present  defective  state  of  the  law  as  to  the  transfer  of  real 
property,  if  he  had  referred  any  such  extensive  subject  to  that  commission  to  report 
on,  besides  its  more  immediate  inquiries,  would  he  not  have  rendered  himself  liable 
to  the  charge  of  purposely  doing  so,  with  the  view  of  withdrawing  and  diverting  the 
commission's  attention  from  the  great  objects  of  its  labours  ?  Ue  wished  not  to  be 
misunderstood.  K  the  laws  relating  to  the  transfer  of  real  property  were  as  the 
learned  gentleman  stated,  they  ought  to  be  amended.  With  the  g^reat  wealth  of  this 
country,  making  the  transfers  of  real  property  very  frequent,  it  was  a  disgrace  that 
our  laws  on  this  subject  should  be  in  so  defective  a  condition.  To  reforms  of  this 
description  no  man  was  more  a  friend  than  himself;  but,  if  he  had  proposed  to  add 
this  to  the  commission,  as  an  object  for  its  inquiries,  would  he  not  have  been  liable, 
and  justly  liable,  to  the  imputation  of  wishing  to  clog  the  inquiries  into  the  Court  of 
Chancery  P — The  learned  gentleman  had  quoted  Hudibras,  to  show  the  inveterate 
evils  of  Uie  Court  of  Chancery ;  but,  if  they  had  previously  lasted  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  it  was  not  surprising  that  a  commission  had  not  made  more  progress  in 
remedying  them  in  thirteen  months. — Before  he  sat  down,  he  wished  to  refer  to  a 
motion,  of  which  notice  had  been  given  by  an  hon.  baronet  (Sir  M.  W.  Ridley),  for 
a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  b^t  means  of  consolidating  the  laws.  It  was  his 
own  intention  to  persevere  in  his  attempts  to  consolidate  and  amend  our  laws.  He 
had,  at  the  commencement  of  his  labours,  done  that  which  appeared  most  urgent ; 
namely,  repealed  all  the  laws  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death,  where  it  appeared 
not  necessary.  Ue  thought  the  learned  gentleman  undervalued  his  labours ;  for  he 
believed  he  had  repealed  nearly  one  hundred  statutes — certainly  more  than  eighty. 
He  had  given  his  best  consideration  to  the  subject,  and  he  doubted  whether  the  com- 
mission proposed  by  the  hon.  baronet  would  be  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  hb 
object.  He  rather  thought  it  would  be  better  that  parts  of  our  criminal  code  should 
be  taken  up  by  individuals  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  disposed  to  devote  them- 
selves to  it ;  and  who  would  digest  the  reform  necessary  to  do  introduced.  If  a 
commission  were  appointed,  he  was  afrud  of  the  difierence  of  opinion  which  might 
ensue ;  and  he  thought,  therefore,  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  matter  to  well 
aualified  individuals.  He  would  quote,  as  examples  of  what  he  thought  might  be 
aone,  the  laws  of  larceny  and  the  laws  relating  to  forgery,  which  he  thought  mieht 
be  taken  up  by  individuals,  and  consolidated.  If  the  criminal  law  were  proceeded 
with  in  this  gradual  way,  he  thought  the  whole  of  the  laws  relating  to  different  sub- 
jects might  be  consolidated,  and  that  our  penal  legislation  might  be  consolidated  into 
a  complete  code,  worthy  of  this  ffreat  and  enlightened  nation.  He  did  not  mean  by 
this  to  do  any  thing  more  than  throw  out  a  suggestion  to  the  hon.  baronet,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  postponing  his  motion.  If  he  brought  it  forward,  he  should  be  ready  to 
state  hb  opinion  more  at  length.  He  was  convinced  that  great  reforms  might  be 
made,  and  he  was  only  anxious  that  the  most  efiectual  mode  might  be  adoptdl. 
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WRITS  OF  ERROR. 
JuNB  7,  1825. 

Mr.  Secret  art  Peel  rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
placinp^  obstructions  in  the  way  of  parties  suing  out  frivolous  writs  of  error.  Under 
the  existing  practice,  it  was  open  to  parties  against  whom  a  judgment  was  obtained, 
to  sue  out  a  writ  of  error,  in  order  to  supersede  the  judgment,  or  to  gain  delay.  It 
would  be  found  that  in  thej^ears  1817, 1818,  and  1819,  the  number  of  writs  of  error 
sued  out  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  into  the  Exchequer  chamber,  amounted  to 
1197.  Of  these  writs  there  were  158  on  which  no  proceedings  had  been  token; 
there  were  702  where  the  judgments  were  affirmed ;  and  336  where  the  proceedings 
were  very  soon  abandoned.  Moreover,  of  these  1 197,  there  were  only  nine  on  which 
any  argument  was  heard,  and  only  one  case  where  the  iudgment  was  reversed.  The 
House  would  learn,  with  surprise,  that  a  delay  of  twelve  months  was  g^ven  to  the 
administration  of  justice.  This  was  a  most  monstrous  evil.  By  the  act  of  James  I. 
a  temporary  obstruction  was  given  to  the  practice,  by  making  the  parties  who  sued 
out  these  writs  be  bound  in  double  recognizances  to  prosecute  the  same.  It  was  his 
intention  to  adopt  the  same  measure,  and  to  apply  it  to  all  writs,  from  whatever 
court  issuing. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


DELAYS  IN  THE  COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 

JuNB  7, 1825. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  moved,  ^*  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  that 
he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this  Houi<e 
the  evidence  already  taken  by  the  commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  practice  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery." 

Mr.  SfiCRETART  Peel  said,  he  would  briefly  state  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  oppose  the  proposition.  He  resisted  it  solely  upon  public  grounds,  and  without 
the  intervention  of  any  personal  feeling.  He  hoped  that  the  time  would  come  when 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  taken  by  the  commissioners  might  be  laid  upon  the  table ; 
for  a  report  of  opinion  merely,  without  accompanying  testimony,  would  certainly 
not  be  satisfactory.  If  the  inquinr  could  be  concluded  in  the  present  month,  it 
miglit  be  presented,  but  not  printed  until  next  session.  He  believed  it  was  without 
precedent  for  the  House  to  call  upon  the  Crown  to  present  evidence  merely,  unac- 
companied by  any  explanation  or  report  of  opinion ;  and  unless  some  strong  ground 
were  laid,  he  should  consider  it  an  unnecessary  interference  with  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding marked  out  by  the  Crown,  and  not  yet  completed.  He  contended  that  no 
public  object  could  be  gained  by  complying  with  the  motion.  If  the  e\idence  that 
had  been  taken  could  be  laid  upon  the  table,  no  public  measure  could  be  founded 
upon  it  this  year.  The  commission  had  sat  seventy  days,  and  had  examined  forty- 
flve  witnesses;  so  that  some  time  must  elapse  in  copying  out  that  evidence  in  a 
state  to  be  presented  to  the  House.  When  presented,  it  must  be  printed ;  and  when 
printed,  it  could  not  be  weighed  and  digested  in  a  moment;  so  that  the  adoption,  or 
even  the  proposition,  of  any  measure  founded  upon  it,  was  out  of  the  question.  He 
considered  the  inquiry  as  a  most  important  one,  and  he  utterly  disclaimed  any  oppo- 
sition founded  on  the  mere  purpose  of  preventing  investigation.  Indeed,  it  was  his 
hope,  that  before  long  some  efllcacious  remedy  would  be  proposed  for  these  delays ; 
which,  without  attributing  the  slightest  personal  blame  to  any  individud,  he  could 
not  but  confess,  as  an  honest  man,  was  highly  necessary  [hear,  hear!].  It  was  his 
belief,  that  the  report  of  the  commissioners  would  be  produced  very  early,  and  that 
it  would  prove  to  be  ample  in  every  particular  of  a  case  which  centered  within  itself 
such  immense  importance.  He  had  had  very  lately  a  communication  with  the  noble 
and  learned  individual,  who  might,  perhaps,  be  supposed  to  feel  most  interested  in 
the  question ;  and  he  could  assure  the  House,  that  he  found,  on  the  part  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  no  objection  to  any  inquiry;  and  he  had  every  reason  to  expect,  from  all 
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that  had  been  said,  tbat  a  very  full  report,  together  with  the  evidence,  wonid  be 
presented  before  parliament  could  meet  again.  He  hoped  he  had  succeeded  in 
satisfying  the  hon.  member  for  Westminster,  that  it  woula,  in  the  present  instance, 
be  better  to  wait  to  see  what  proceedings  the  commissioners  had  themseWes  institut- 
ed, and  how  much  was  already  done ;  for  even  supposing  the  present  motion  were 
carried,  it  would  be  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  eyidenoe  could  be  printed ;  so 
that  there  would  be  no  time  left  in  the  present  session  to  undertake  anything  in ; 
besides  which,  in  his  opinion,  any  such  proceeding  would  be  a  virtual  supersession 
of  the  commission  already  appointed ;  not  that  he  had  any  objection  to  the  House, 
or  the  public  at  large,  seeing  what  had  been  done  by  the  commissioners,  but  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  their  exertions,  and  that  in  the  seventy  sittings  that  they 
had  had  every  one  who  chose  to  fttve  evidence  was  allowed  to  do  so,  tell  how  it 
would,  he  could  not  help  thinking  tnat,  though  there  had  been  more  delay  than  had 
been  expected,  the  very  best  effects  would  be  produced  from  Uielr  inquiries.  On 
these  g^unds,  and  under  the  persuasion  that  the  carrying  the  present  motion  would 
rather  prejudice  than  forward  the  operations,  he  should  give  it  his  decided  but 
reluctant  opposition. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  154  against  73 ;  miyority,  81. 


ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  IN  IRELAND. 
V  JuKB  14,  1825. 

Alter  an  introductory  speech  of  considerable  length,  Mr.  Hume  moved,  1 .  '*  That 
the  property  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  is  public 
property  under  the  control  of  the  legislature,  and  applicable  to  such  purposes  as  in 
its  wisdom  it  may  deem  beneficial  to  the  best  interests  of  religion  and  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  rights  of  eveiy  person  in  the  actual 
enjoyment  of  any  part  of  that  property."  And  2.  "  That  this  House  will,  early  in 
the  next  session  of  parliament,  appoint  a  select  committee  for  the  purpose  of  consi- 
dering the  present  state  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  the  various  charges  to  which  ecclesi- 
asticiu  property  is  liable." 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed. — 

Mb.  Sscbbtabt  Pesl  said,  tbat  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  Francis  Burdett)  had  not 
shaken  a  single  argument  of  his  right  hon.  fnend.  The  hon.  baronet  said,  that  the 
arg^ument  of  his  right  hon.  frieix^  founded  upon  the  article  of  the  Union,  was  not 
tenable,  there  being  no  mention  made  in  it  of  tithes.  But  there  were  other  subjects 
similarly  omitted  in  special  articles,  which  were,  nevertheless,  recognised  in  subse- 
quent ones.  The  Act  of  Union  settled  the  mode  by  which  Ireland  should  be  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Peers,  fixing  the  manner  of  their  election,  and  specifying 
that  four  of  the  Irish  prelates  should  sit  there  in  rotation.  The  present  constitution 
of  the  Irish  church  was  thereby  distinctiy  recognised ;  and  he  wished  to  remind  the 
hon.  baronet,  that  in  the  bill  lately  introduced  by  tlie  hon.  baronet  himself,  the 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  by  law  established,  was  declared  inviolable.  With 
regard  to  the  number  of  bishops,  the  boo.  mover  proposed  to  double  them  up ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  proposed  to  effect  that  operation  was  a  curious  one.  There 
were  twenty-four  bishops  and  archbishops  in  Ireland,  and  the  hon.  member  thought 
they  ought  to  be  ^'doubled  up"  to  two.  He  considered  two  quite  enough;  but, 
feeling  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  prejudiced  House,  he  consented,  in  the  excess  of 
his  liberality,  to  double  them  up  to  four.  The  hon.  baronet  admitted,  that  public 
property  was  equally  sacred  with  private  property ;  but  then  he  declared,  that  he 
was  ready  to  support  the  motion,  comidering  it  perfectly  harmless,  as  applied  to 

Erivate  property.  Now,  had  the  hon.  baronet  read  the  resolution  ?  With  all  the 
on.  baronet's  liberality,  he  thought  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  too  much  considera- 
tion for  his  own  private  property,  to  consent  that  it  should  come  under  the  operation 
of  the  resolution  before  the  House.  That  resolution  began  by  stating,  that  **  the 
property  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  is  public  property."  The  hon.  baronet,  he  was 
sure,  would  not  like  that  description  to  be  applied  to  his  private  property;  and,  if  the 
property  of  the  church  were  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  private  property, 
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(which  the  hon.  baronet  contended,)  then  he  would  call  upon  him  to  vote  against 
the  motion, 

The  first  resolution  was  negatived  without  a  division ;  and  the  second  was  ne* 
gatived  by  126  against  37;  majority,  89. 


COMBINATION  OF  WORKMEN'S  BILL. 

June  30,  1825. 

.    On  the  motion  for  the  passing  of  this  Bill, — 

Mb.  Sbcbstabt  Pbbi.,  in  reply  to  some  observations  of  Mr.  Huoae,  denied  that 
there  had  existed  anv  disposition  to  bear  hard  upon  that  class  of  persons,  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  formed  the  main  strength  of  the  communitv.  They  had  a  right  to  be 
protected,  and  to  receive  impartial  justice.  Ministers  haa  never  felt  the  slinitest  in- 
clination to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  masters,  and  to  neglect  those  of  me  work- 
men. He  had  never  heard  in  the  committee,  or  in  the  House,  expressions  regarding 
the  combinations  of  the  operative  classes  half  so  strong  as  some  of  those  used  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  himself*  They  did  him  great  credit,  though  they  were 
not  in  exact  conformity  with  his  subsequent  declaration.  He  alluded  to  a  letter 
addressed  to  J.  Alien,  shipwright,  of  Dundee,  dated  the  26th  March,  1825,  and 
signed  Joseph  Hume,  which  contained  the  following  sentence : — *'  I  am  quite  certain, 
that  if  the  operatives  do  not  act  with  more  temper,  moderation,  and  prudence,  than 
they  are  now  doing,  the  legislature  will  be  obliged  to  retrace  its  steps,  and  to  adopt 
measures  to  check  unreasonable  proceedings  and  exorbitant  demands,  too  often  ac- 
companied with  violence.*'  The  legislature  was  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  the  hon. 
gentleman  recommended  in  his  letter :  it  did  not  propose  to  retrace  its  steps,  but  to 
trust  to  the  workmen,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  attend  to  the  dictates  of  justice 
and  their  own  interest,  by  abandoning  those  abominable  combinations,  which  in- 
terfered essentially  with  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  trade. 

The  Bill  was  passed. 


BANK  CHARTER  AND  PROMISSORY  NOTES'  ACTS. 

Febbuabt  13,  1826. 

In  an  adjourned  debate  for  going  into  a  Committee  on  the  Bank  Charter  and  Pro- 
missory Notes'  Acts, — 

Mb.  Sbcbttabt  Pbel  said,  that  in  immediately  following  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Alderman  Heygate)  who  had  just  sat  down,  he  would  endeavour  to  take  advantage 
of  his  precept,  by  confining  himself  as  much  as  possible  to  the  subject  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  lie  could  not,  however,  forbear  expressing  some  surprise 
that  the  gentleman  who  had  uttered- that  precept  had  himself  so  far  departed  from 
it,  as  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  House  a  bill  which  he  had  formerly  brought 
under  its  consideration ;  and  that  the  hon.  gentleman,  in  adverting  to  that  bill,  had 
dwelt  rather  upon  the  speech  which  introduced  it,  than  upon  the  measure  itself. 
He  had  spoken,  however,  in  such  flattering  terms  of  that  speech,  that  he  could  easily 
forgive  the  hon.  member  for  having  noticed  it,  irrelevant  even  as  it  was.  He  would 
not  only  obey  the  precept,  but  he  would  improve  upon  the  practice  of  his  ereat  pre- 
ceptor, by  not  saying  one  word  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  upon  any  other  of  toe  variety 
of  topics  to  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  adverted,  and  which  seemed  to  give  him 
so  much  pain.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  chosen  a  wide  field  for  discussion ;  but 
over  that  extensive  field  it  was  not  his  intention  to  follow  him.  Some  part  of  his 
representations  as  to  the  distress  of  the  country,  and  its  commercial  embarrassments, 
he  regretted  he  was  obliged  to  admit.  The  continuance  of  them,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  he  admitted  also ;  and  further  he  regretted,  that  he  could  not  accurately  see 
the  end  of  them.  He  might  also  commence  his  address,  by  expressing  his  entire 
conviction,  that  if  the  House  would  give  efiect  to  the  measure  of  his  right  hon. 
friend,  they  would  discover,  that  those  causes,  which  had  been  alleged  by  some  as 
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the  operating  causes  of  the  present  distress,  were  not  in  fact  those  to  which  that 
distress  was  properly  attributable.     He  might  further  declare  his  entire  conviction 
of  the  absolute  necessity,  on  the  part  of  the  House,  of  turning  their  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  currency  of  the  country ;  and,  notwithstanding  what  had  already  been 
observed  on  that  subject — notwithstanding  the  doubts  and  predictions  of  some  hoo. 
gentlemen — he  should  not  be  deterred  from  exhorting  the  House  immediately  to 
turn  its  attention  towards  the  subject  of  the  currency.     He  would  ask,  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  whether  it  were  possible  for  any  man,  who  looked  at  the  facts  and 
arguments  already  produced  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  to  hesitate  for  a  moment 
upon  the  question,  whether  he  would  permit  the  currency  to  remain  in  its  present 
state  ?  For  a  period  now  of  nearly  thirty  years,  had  that  currency  stood  upon  an 
insecure  and  a  defective  basis ;  and,  with  every  disposition  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  country  bankers,  he  must  claim  the  right  of  examining  with  perfect  freedom  ihe 
different  bearings  of  this  important  question.     In  doing  so,  he  could  not  but  express 
his  astonishment  at  the  feelings  entertained  by  some  gentlemen  with  regard  to  the 
expressions  of  his  right  hon.  friend  near  him,  and  of  his  noble  friend  in  another 
place.    Those  expressions  were  not,  as  seemed  to  be  supposed,  directed  against 
the  individuals  concerned  in  country  banking,  but  against  the  system  itself-— a 
system  which  was  alone  responsible  for  the  evils  that  flowed  from  it,  and  which, 
therefore,  justly  deserved  the  language  which  had  been  applied  to  it.    If  his  right 
hon.  and  noble  friends,  instead  of  saying  generally,  that  the  spirit  of  speculation  was 
fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  system  of  country  banks,  and  the  conduct  of  country 
bankers,  had  said,  in  so  many  words,  that  they  hated  them  as  scandalous,  that  they 
execrated  them  as  abominable,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  phrases  employed 
were  hardly  justifiable.    The  whole  course  of  one  hon.  gentleman's  speech  seemed 
to  have  been  directed  to  raise  the  imputation  that  the  government  had  been  indus- 
triously employing  itself  to  blacken  the  character  of  the  country  bankers.    Now,  he 
must  beg  leave  to  disclaim  that  imputation  in  the  most  distinct  manner.    He,  for 
one,  entertained  the  sincerest  respect  for  many  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  banking 
business  in  the  country ;  he  firmly  believed  there  was  as  large  a  portion  of  honour- 
able men  in  that  class  as  in  any  other ;  but  when  he  said  so,  he  still  cltumed  the 
privilege  of  a  member  of  parliament  to  speak  of  them  and  of  their  conduct,  in  the 
same  free  manner  as  he  would  speak  of  the  conduct  of  any  other  men  exercising 
public  functions,  or  filling  private  stations,  whose  duties  and  responsibilities  almost 
amounted  to  public  functions.    What,  he  would  ask,  were  country  banks?    At 
present  there  were  eight  hundred  of  these  establishments  in  the  country,  issuing 
notes,  which  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  its  circulating  medium.    In  Macpher- 
son's  Annals  of  Commerce,  when  speaking  of  the  distresses  of  the  year  1793,  and 
considering  the  nature  and  the  effect  of  country  banks,  he  stated,  that  it  was  uncer- 
tain to  what  their  exact  number  amoimted,  but  he  computed  them  at  288.     Since 
that  time,  that  number  had  greatly  increased;  and  at  the  present  moment  they 
amounted  to  no  less  than  800,  issuing,  as  he  had  said  before,  notes  that  formed  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country,  and  in  which  the  active  labour  and  industry  of 
the  country  was  paid.    Respecting  these  banks,,  the  hon.  member  had  stated  a  fact, 
in  which  he  found  a  strong  presumption,  that  the  present  system  of  country  banks 
was  imperfect.    That  hon.  memberiiad  declared,  that  the  issues  of  country  bankers 
could  hardly  be  estimated  or  foreseen ;  since  one  country  banker  might  make  an 
over-issue,  as  he  could  not  know  to  what  extent  the  issue  was  made  by  another. 
That  fact  seemed  to  have  been  stated  by  the  hon.  member  as  a  vindication  of  the 
country  banks.    But  that  vindication  was  in  truth  not  their  blame,  but  the  blame  of 
the  system,  and  of  the  system  alone.  The  hon.  member  for  Staffordshire  had  said,  ir. 
the  beginning  of  the  debate,  that  the  increase  of  the  issue  of  bank  notes  was  not  to 
be  imputed  as  a  fault  to  the  country  bankers,  for  it  was  the  tendency  of  bank  note 
to  increase  vrith  the  increase  of  prices.    He  agreed  vnth  the  hon.  baronet — the  fault 
alluded  to  was  not  the  fault  of  the  country  bankers ;  it  was  not  the  fault  of  indi- 
viduals ;  but  of  the  system  which  they  were  engaged  in  conducting — a  system  that 
almost  coinpelled  them  to  assist  in  creating  the  evils  of  which  the  country  now  com- 
plained.   That  hon.  member's  proposition,  however,  did  not  go  far  enough ;  for  he 
might  have  added,  that  not  only  would  the  increase  of  notes  follow  the  increase  of 
prices,  but  that  they  would  decrease  with  the  same  rapidity,  when  prices  fell ;  so 
26 
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that  the  tendency  always  eiisted  in  the  system,  to  aggravate  the  evils  of  the  country. 
It  would  act  as  a  stimulus  to  speculation  when  the  excitement  was  at  its  height; 
and  when  the  weakness  always  consequent  on  fictitious  excitement  followed,  it  would 
increase  that  weakness,  and  add  to  the  extent  of  the  evil.  These  country  banks»  as 
they  proceeded  on  their  present  system^  contradicted  that  beautiful  principle  of 
mechanics  on  which  the  most  powerful  engines  were  constructed.  In  mechanics, 
when  two  powers  were  to  be  employed  in  order  to  attain  one  object,  the  principle 
on  which  they  were  united  was  triis,  that  when  one  was  contracted,  the  other  would 
expand — when  one  was  employed  to  disadvantage,  the  other  would  exert  its  utmost 
force,  and  l^us  supporting  each  other  as  each  required  support,  they  rendered  the 
desired  object  sure  of  attainment.  The  country  banks  diu  the  reverse  of  all  this : 
they  first  increased  the  tendency  towards  the  evil,  and  afterwards  increased  the  evil 
itself.  Hence  it  followed,  that  what  formed  the  vindication  of  the  individual,  also 
ofiered  the  strongest  ground  for  the  condemnation  of  the  system  under  which  that 
individual  acted.  One  ar^ment  of  an  hon.  member  had  alarmed  him ;  for  it 
seemed  to  go  to  the  indefinite  extension  of  the  present  system.  It  had  been  said, 
that  tlie  labourer  was  safer  with  the  one-pound  note  than  with  the  sovereign ;  and 
that  when  he  received  his  note  he  ought  to  go  to  the  savings^-bank,  and  there  deposit 
it.  Surely,  when  the  labouring  man  was  surrounded,  as  many  must  now  be,  with 
extreme  distress,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  failures  of  country  banks,  it  was  not 
an  answer  to  him,  to  say,  *^  You  are  not  to  be  pitied ;  the  loss  is  all  by  your  own 
£EiuIt;  you  might  have  lodged  your  money  in  a  savings^- bank,"  when,  perhaps,  the 
8avings*-bank  was  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  place  in  which  the  poor  man  lived  ? 
— But  these  were  topics  not  immediately  connected  with  the  question  before  the 
House ;  he  would,  therefore,  leave  them,  and  confine  himself  strictly  to  it  He 
would  request  the  House  to  consider  what  evils  countrr  banks  had  produced  in  the 
time  more  particularly  within  their  own  memory.  And  here  he  would  bqg  the 
House  not  to  suppose  that  he  was  inclined  to  overstate  the  evil — attributable  to  the 
circulation  of  the  one  and  two  pound  notes  of  the  country  banks.  All  be  meant  to 
say  was,  that  the  tendency  to  speculation  was  increased  by  them,  and  that  that 
circumstance,  combined  vrith  the  fluctuation  of  prices  which  it  occasioned,  was  pro- 
ductive t)f  real  inconvenience  in  all  cases,  and  of  positive  misery  in  many.  It  was 
easy  to  attack  the  measure  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  and  to  say  that  there  was  no 
reinedy  for  the  present  evils  in  his  resolution.  Why,  the  reM)lution  did  not  pretend 
to  provide  a  remedy ;  it  only  tended  to  destroy  that  cause,  which,  added  to  excessive 
speculation,  had  {produced  so  many  distresses.  The  hon.  member  for  Taunton,  in 
criticizing  the  resolution,  had  said,  that  it  was  merely  skin-deep— that  it  was  milk 
and  water — ^that  it  was  totally  nugatory — that  it  was  founded  on  vain  principles— 
that  the  house  was  on  fire,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
those  who  were  trembling  in  the  garret.  Now,  he  had  listened  with  great  attention 
to  the  means  which  the  hon.  member  had  proposed  to  rescue  the  people  in  the  gar- 
ret ;  and  he  found  that  the  only  ladder  for  escape  which  the  hon.  member  offered  to 
them  was  one  which  was  liable  to  the  very  same  exception  which  had  been  made 
against  the  measure  proposed  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. He  was  now  alluding  to  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  member  for  Taunton 
to  make  silver  a  legal  tender  to  any  amount  One  half  of  the  hon.  member^s  speech 
went  to  prove  that  that  was  an  important  measure,  and  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. He  believed  that  it  was  so ;  but  still  it  was  as  little  calculated  to  give  imrae« 
diate  relief  as  any  proposition  which  could  be  mentioned.  When  he  said  that  the 
hon.  member*s  suggestion  was  an  important  one,  he  only  meant  that  it  deserved 
consideration.  He  was  of  opinion,  that,  if  adopted,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
accompany  it  with  a  measure  to  guard  against  any  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  silver; 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  revise  it  from  time  to  time ;  so  that  if  tnere  should  be 
an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  silver,  the  man  who  had  contracted  an  obligation  in 
gold  should  not  be  allowed  to  discharge  it  in  silver. — He  was  going,  however,  to 
take  a  view  of  the  evil  in  which  thb  system  had  placed  us,  when  he  was  led,  unin* 
tentionaJly,  into  another  digression.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  if,  in  the 
year  1793,  a  set  of  banks  had  been  established  in  this  country,  on  the  system  of  the 
Scotch  banks,  it  would  have  escaped  the  danger  in  which  it  was  then  involved,  aa 
also  the  calamity  which  now  impended  over  it.    Now,  when  the  hon.  aldermaa 
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referred  to  tke  maxims  of  our  ancestors,  and  conjured  the  House  to  follow  them 
strictly,  he  wished  he  would  himself  abide  strictly  by  the  advice  he  had  given  to 
others.  It  would  not  be  an  unapt  illustration  of  the  subject  to  refer  to  the  state  of 
the  banking  system  in  1793.  What  was  the  number  of  failures  which  had  taken  place 
among  country  banks  in  that  year  ?  Why,  not  less  than  100.  In  Yorkshire  there 
were  12  commissions  of  bankrupt  against  country  bankers ;  in  Northamptonshire  7 ; 
in  Lincolnshire  7 ;  in  Sussex  6 ;  m  Lancashire  5 ;  in  Leicestershire  9 — all  issued  in 
the  year  1793.  And  these  comnussions,  it  must  be  remembered,  by  no  means 
showed  the  number  of  failures ;  because,  by  means  of  compositions,  and  in  various 
other  ways,  the  concerns  of  many  of  the  bankers  who  were  unable  to  go  on  were 
arranged  so  as  to  avoid  bankruptcy.  But,  since  these  were  the  only  data  afforded 
him  towards  ascertaining  any  thing  like  the  amount  of  failures,  he  would  state  the 
number  of  commissions  issued  for  some  time  after  the  year  1809.  In  1810,  it  ap- 
peared that  against  country  bankers  26  commissions  were  issued  ;  4  in  1811;  17  m 
1812;  18  in  1813;  29  in  1814;  26  in  181^;  37  in  1816;  and  that,  in  the  late 
eventful  crisis,  there  were  76  failures  among  the  bankers  of  the  country  and  the 
oietropolis.  For  the  reason  he  had  stated,  he  should  be  justified  in  estinuiting  the 
general  amount  of  fiulures  much  higher  than  appeared  by  the  returns  of  the  com- 
missioos :  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  say,  that  the  failures  were  four 
times  as  many  as  the  bankruptcies;  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  a  fair  way  of  esti- 
mating the  amount,  by  multiplying  the  number  of  commissions  by  four,  during  tho 
series  of  years  he  had  stated.  Why  then,  he  would  ask,  could  any  system  be  worse, 
or  more  prejudicial  to  every  interest  in  the  community,  than  one  which,  like  the  one 
at  present  subsisting,  admitted  of  so  enormous  an  amount  of  fiulures  ?  Let  the 
House  now  look  at  what  had  been  the  case,  under  a  diflbrent  system,  in  Scotland. 
It  would  be  seen,  by  the  evidence  taken  before  the  committee  m  1819,  that  a  Mr. 
Gilchrist,  who  had  been  a  manager  of  one  of  the  banks  there  for  many  years,  was 
asked,  how  many  banks  had  failed  in  Scotland  within  his  memory.  His  reply  was, 
that  there  had  only  been  one;  that  the  creditors  were  immediately  paid  14«.  in  the 
pound  as  a  dividend,  and,  upon  the  winding-up  of  the  concern,  the  whole  of  their 
demands.  If  then,  the  consequences  of  the  system  of  banking  had  been  to  produce 
the  number  of  failures  in  England  which  he  had  stated,  while,  during  the  same 
period,  there  had  been  only  one  in  Scotland,  was  that  not  a  strong  presumptive 
proof  that  the  system  of  the  latter,  if  not  quite  perfect,  was  at  least  fiur  preferable 
to  that  under  which  we  had  been  so  long  acting  r  The  mass  of  distress  vrhich  must 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  failures  in  EngUmd,  was  too  extensive  a  subject  to  be 
now  entered  into.  It  had  been  felt  not  only  by  the  commercial  world ;  it  had  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  lower  classes  of  society.  He  was  inclined  to  look  upon  the  effect 
which  the  present  system  of  country  banks  had  upon  the  payment  of  the  vrages  of  the 
labouring  classes  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  evils  it  produced.  It  had  been,  he 
thought,  satisfactorily  proved,  tluit  the  tendency  of  that  system  was  to  encourage  spe- 
culation at  one  time,  and  at  another  to  add  to  the  languor  which  might  affect  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country.  For  the  benefit  of  the  labouring  classes  chiefiy  it  was, 
that  he  wished  to  see  this  altered,  and  that  the  manner  in  which  their  wages  were  paid 
should  be  brought  to  a  leveL  At  present  they  were  sometimes  paid  at  enormous 
rates,  and  at  another  plunged  into  unlooked-for  distress.  •  He  was  satisfied  that  very 
large  wages,  so  far  from  being  beneficial  to  the  labouring  classes,  were  really  injuri- 
ous to  them.  When  they  earned,  as  at  some  periods  they  did,  8s.  or  9s.  a- day,  the 
consequence  was,  that  they  never  woriced  more  than  three  or  four  days  in  a  week, 
and  the  other  days  were  spent  in  idleness  and  dissipation*  Thus,  when  the  evil  day 
came  they  had  laid  by  nothing,  and  they  were  so  much  the  worse  for  the  unreasonably 
high  wages  they  had  before  earned.  This  observation  applied  more  particularly  to 
that  class  of  labourers  who  were  employed  in  the  manufactures  of  the  country ;  but 
the  evil  of  the  system  was  felt  in  a  different,  though  not  in  a  less  severe  shape  by  the 
agricultural  labourer.  He  did  not  know  whet^r  the  committee  which  bad  been 
presided  over  by  the  noble  lord  opposite,  had  gone  very  deeply  into  this  subject,  but 
tor  his  own  part  he  was  satisfied,  that  the  payment  of  agricultural  labourers  rested 
upon  as  unsatisfactory  g^unds  as  possible.  He  would  not  take  upon  himself  to  say 
in  what  respect  this  should  be  altered,  because  the  subject  required  a  more  serious 
consideration  than  be  was  at  that  moment  prepared  to  give  to  it ;  but  he  was  quite 
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sure  that  a  system  could  not  be  sound  or  politic,  under  which  a  man  in  perfect  health' 
and  strength  was  unable  to  earn  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his 
familj.  Without,  therefore,  going  into  the  causes  of  this  state  of  things  he  was  quite 
convinced,  that  the  restoration  of  the  circulation  of  the  country  to  something  like  its 
ancient  standard,  would  have  the  effect  of  permanently  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes  of  every  description.  It  was  upon  them  that  the  distress  pro- 
duced by  the  recent  failures  had  fallen  most  heavily.  The  man  who  held  £600  or 
£1000  of  country  bank  notes,  could  probably  afford  to  wait  until  the  affairs  should 
be  wound  up,  or  the  dividend  paid.  It  was  not  so  with  the  poor  man  who  held  £5, 
£3,  or  £2,  To  him  to  wait  would  be  to  lose  the  money  altogether :  the  inconvenience 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  the  expense  of  proving  hb  debt,  and  other  obstacles  which 
such  a  failure  always  produced,  were  fsUal  to  his  claim ;  and  he  who  was  most  in 
want  of  compensation  was  often  the  only  one  who  did  not  receive  it. — Perhaps  he 
was  induced  to  dwell  on  this  subject  in  consequence  of  the  impression  which  had  been 
made  on  his  mind  by  the  scenes  of  distress  which  he  had  witnessed  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  the  banks  in  Ireland.  He  verily  believed  that  the  hbtory  of  no 
country  could  afford  instances  of  more  aggravated  misery  and  suffering,  than  those 
which  he  had  himself  seen  in  the  province  of  Connaught  The  breaking  of  French's 
bank  alone  produced,  in  that  part  of  the  country  which  was  most  intimately  connected 
with  it,  more  poverty,  and  more  of  that  misery  and  crime,  which  sprang  from  poverty, 
than  any  other  event  within  his  recoUeciion.  Any  plan,  therefore,  he  contended, 
which  would  enable  the  country  to  get  rid  for  the  future  of  these  disastrous  results, 
ought  not  to  be  discountenanced  by  the  House ;  on  the  contrary,  no  pains  should  be 
spared  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  present  evHs,  and  permanently  to  prevent  their  re- 
currence.— Having  thus  stated  the  reasons  which  satisfied  him  that  the  present  system 
had  a  positive  tendency,  at  some  times,  to  increase  that  spirit  of  speculation  which 
ran  to  so  mad  a  height,  and  at  others  to  make  the  languor  which  prevailed  still  more 
debilitating,  he  would  proceed  to  consider  whether  the  remedy  proposed  by  his  right 
hon.  friend  were  such  as  would  prove  effectual;  and  further,  whether  this  were  the 
proper  time  at  which  it  ought  to  be  applied,  or  whether  it  should  be  postponed. 
The  latter  topic  seemed  to  require  no  less  consideration  than  the  former;  because,  as 
the  hon.  member  for  Taunton  said  on  x  former  evening,  an  operation  might  be  ne- 
cessary, but  the  moment  for  performing  it  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  danger 
which  existed.  He  was  first  led  to  examine  the  objection  which  had  been  alleged 
against  the  principle  of  banks,  as  proposed  by  his  right  hon.  friend ;  namely,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  them  into  effect,  because  persons  would  not  be  found 
willing  to  risk  their  proper^  in  experiments  of  this  nature,  and  that  the  people  in 
generd  would  not  place  sufficient  confidence  in  those  by  whom  the  concerns  of  the 
new  banking  establishments  should  be  managed.  He  confessed  himself  sanguine  in 
the  hope,  that  gentlemen  of  property  would  be  found,  many  more  than  enough,  to 
execute  the  proposed  plan,  who  would  be  actuated,  not  by  the  mere  desire  of  profit, 
but  by  the  wish  to  see  a  better,  firmer,  and  more  useful  system  of  banking  in  their 
districts,  and  that  they  would  lend  the  assistance  of  their  capital  and  their  exertions 
to  ensure  the  success  of  such  establishments.  He  most  sincerely  trusted,  that  the 
great  obstacle  to  the  proposed  institutions,  namely,  the  want  of  a  charter,  would  bo 
removed.  He  hoped  that  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  would  seriously  con- 
sider whether  any  great  advantage  could  result  to  themselves  from  the  absence  of  a 
charter  in  the  proposed  establishments ;  and  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  great  ad- 
vantages would  not  be  experienced  by  the  country,  from  their  having  that  facility 
afforded  to  them.  He  declared  that  he  could  see  no  one  advantage  which  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  England  could  derive  from  the  refusal  to  grant  charters  to 
country  banking  establishments.  Unquestionably  they  had  the  right  to  refuse  the 
erant  if  they  chose ;  but  he  trusted  they  would  refrain  from  exercising  that  right. 
Having  had  occasion  to  mention  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  he  would 
add,  that  the  conduct  they  had  displayed,  during  the  recent  crisis  of  distress  and 
alarm,  had  increased  the  respect  which  he  had  before  entertained  for  them.  They 
had  been  placed  in  a  most  difficult  situation ;  they  had  to  perform  an  arduous  and  a 
double  duty — to  act  at  once  for  the  advantage  of  the  country,  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  those  who  were  connect^  with  them.  He  could  not  conceive  it 
possible  for  any  body  of  men  to  have  acted  better,  or  to  have  exercised  more  judg- 
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'nient,  discretion,  and  liberality,  than  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  done. 
He  hoped  they  woald  g^ve  one  further  instance  of  liberality,  by  waiving  their  right  to 
withhold  from  the  proposed  establishments  the  charter  which  they  would  require. 
Tliere  would  then  be  none  of  that  want  of  confidence  which  had  been  anticipated ; 
and  the  extended  scale  upon  which  those  banks  would  be  established,  would  satisfy 
persons  of  their  security,  and  they  would  not  hesitate  to  give  the  direction  of  them 
to  individuals  who  would  be  chosen  by  themselves.     This,  he  trusted,  would  furnish 
a  complete  answer  to  the  objections  which  had  been  raised  as  to  the  want  of  confi- 
dence.    The  success  of  such  institutions,  he  thought,  was  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
example  of  Scotland,  where  they  had  subsisted  for  so  many  years,  and  of  Ireland, 
where  two  banks  of  this  nature  had  been  established  since  the  passing  of  the  act  of 
the  last  session,  and  which  presented  every  prospect  of  success. — He  now  came  to  the 
conclusion  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  in  which  he  concurred ;  namely,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  maintain  the  circulation  of  one  and  two  pound  notes  together  with  a 
metallic  currency.     When  the  Bank  of  England  purchased  bullion  with  their  own 
notes,  the  circulation  was  of  necessity  very  much  confined,  and  the  notes  were  very 
soon  returned  upon  the  Bank.     He  had  always  thought  the  amount  of  the  circula- 
tion had  been  overrated,  and  particularly  by  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo,  in  the  plan  which 
ho  proposed.    He  insisted  that  it  was  not  possible  to  maintain  the  circidation  virith 
so  smidl  a  quantity  of  bullion  as  was  in  the  country.    The  circulation  was  estimated 
at  24  millions ;  and  as  it  was  said  the  directors  of  the  Bank  had  only  four  or  five 
millions  in  their  cofiers,  the  greatest  evils  were  anticipated  from  their  stopping  pay- 
ment.   The  hon.  member  for  Taunton  had  overrated  the  currency  in  stating  it  at 
30  or  40  millions.     He  (Mr.  Peel)  should  not  despair  that  the  resources  of  the  Bank 
would  be  sufficient,  and  that  there  would  be  gold  enough  to  conduct  all  their  ordi- 
nary afiairs.    An  hon.  member  had  said,  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
actual  number  sf  country  bank  notes  in  circulation,  because  all  the  returns  that  had 
been  made  were  fallacious.     Upon  this  point  the  hon.  member*s  opinion  difiered 
from  that  of  the  hon.  member  for  Midhurst,  who  had  stated,  in  his  evidence  before  a 
committee  of  the  House,  that  the  average  circulation  of  country  bank  notes  was  three 
years.     The  smaller  notes  the  hon.  member  thought  were  usually  in  circulation 
about  two  years  and  a  half,  and  the  £5  and  £10  notes  somewhat  longer,  so  that  the 
average  might,  perhaps,  be  taken  pretty  accurately  at  three  years ;  and  the  evidence 
of  all  the  country  bankers,  and  of  the  eng^vers  of  the  notes  who  had  been  examined, 
confirmed  this  estimate.    In  the  last  three  vears,  from  the  number  of  notes  stamped, 
it  appeared  that  the  amount  of  the  circulation  had  been  £7,600,000.    This  was  the 
maximum,  as  it  appeared  from  the  Stamp-office  returns ;  but  no  deduction  was  made 
for  that  portion  of  the  circulation  which  was  always  in  the  banker^s  own  coffers. 
Every  banker  had  also  frequently  a  considerable  amount  of  the  notes  of  other  country 
bankers,  which  had  been  given  in  exchange  for  his  own.     Some  deduction  must  be 
made  from  the  maximum  on  both  these  accounts,  and  also  on  account  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  circulation,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  disastrous  events,  which  it  was 
sufficient  to  allude  to.    Perhaps,  for  these  reasons,  it  would  be  considered  an  outside 
estimate  of  the  country  circulation  to  take  it  at  £6,000,000.     But,  even  if  it  should 
be  rated  at  £7,000,000,  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  energ^ies  of  the  coun- 
try would  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  this  sum.     Since  the  year  1819,  there  had  been 
coined  and  issued  from  the  Mint  twenty-five  millions  of  gold.   Suppose  that  seven  or 
eight  millions  had  been  exported  from  the  country,  which  was  indeed  an  extrava- 
gant supposition,  there  were  seventeen  millions  remaining — a  sum  sufficient  for  all 
the  purposes  of  circulation.     He  believed  that  the  prohibiting  the  issue  of  country 
bank  notes  would  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  introducing  into  circulation  many 
sovereigns  which  had  been  kept  in  the  coffers  of  country  bankers ;  partly  from  a 
prudent  motive  of  precaution,  and  partly  because  they  chose  rather  to  see  their  own 
notes  in  circulation  wherever  they  could  accomplish  it. — The  reasons  which  he  had 
stated  were  those  which  induced  him  to  think  the  remedy  of  his  right  hon.  friend  a 
good  one ;  and  he  had  heard  nothing  stated  in  favour  of  postponing  its  present  ap- 
plication, which  induced  him  to  think  such  postponement  desirable.     According  to 
the  plan  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  all  these  notes  would  be  withdrawn  in  three  years, 
and  their  place  supplied  with  gold ;  and  such  a  measure  should  have  his  most  un- 
qualified approbation.    One  ailment  brought  forward  by  an  hon.  member  against 
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the  plan  appeared  to  him  most  sing^ukr.  The  hon.  member  considered,  that  at  the 
Bank  of  England  was  to  retain  its  prinleges  till  1833,  the  country  banks  ought  to 
have  the  same  period  allowed  them  to  prepare  lor  the  change.  Now,  the  Buik  of 
Euffland  and  the  country  banks  were  quite  on  a  dlfibrent  footing.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land had  advanced  laiige  sums  to  government  for  the  charter,  and  eonseqnentljr  covSd 
not  be  deprived  of  the  privileges  included  in  that  charter  without  the  g^reatest  in- 
justice. The  country  banks  had  advanced  no  money  in  that  way,  and  consequentlj 
could  not  claim  any  right  or  privilege  to  have  the  period  extended  to  1333.  Thej 
wanted  only  time,  the  hon.  member  said.  They  wished  the  measure  to  be  postponed 
for  one  month,  in  order  that  the  state  of  the  country  might  be  known.  Now,  he  saw 
great  objections  to  such  a  course.  It  vrould  be  holding  out  a  notion  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  parliament  to  adopt  the  present  measure  at  the  end  of  that  time;  the 
whole  of  the  session  would  |Nrobably  be  consumed  in  hearing  evidence,  until  it  would 
be  too  late  to  act  upon  it  at  all,  and  the  embarrassment  and  confusion  vrould  be  pro* 
longed  to  a  most  injurious  extent.  He  was  fully  convinced,  that  this  was  the  time 
for  putting  the  measure  into  practice,  and  that  the  House  had  come  to  the  question 
of  now  or  never.  Either  the  remedy  must  be  applied  at  the  present  moment,  or  it 
must  be  abandoned  for  ever.  If  it  were  proposed  to  wait  until  a  time  of  jpeater 
prosperity,  he  should  answer,  that  such  a  time  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  less  uvour- 
able  than  the  present.  In  the  year  1818,  when  a  proposal  had  been  made  for  taking 
security  from  the  country  bankers,  it  would  be  remembered,  that  great  exertions  had 
been  made,  and  successfully  made,  to  defeat  that  measure.  It  could  not  be  expected, 
when  a  time  of  greater  prosperity  should  have  arrived,  that  the  countrv  bankers 
would  acquiesce  in  any  similar  measure  if  it  should  then  be  proposed.  If  it  were 
true,  as  stated  by  the  hon.  member  for  the  city,  that  the  reduction  of  the  country 
bank  notes  had  increased  the  circulation,  and  that  gold  was  flowing  into  the  country 
day  by  day  in  a  larger  stream,  it  was  the  more  advisable  to  avail  themselves  of  that 
opportunity.  This  was  a  favourable  time  for  effecting  that  restoration  of  the  cur- 
rency which  was  admitted  to  be  so  desirable,  and  it  would  be  impoUtic  and  unsafe 
to  wait  the  moment  of  returning  prosperity,  which  would  make  the  country  bankers 
more  reluctant  to  agree  to  it,  and  more  able  to  oppose  it.  To  stand  gazing  on  the 
bank  in  idle  expectation,  now  that  the  river  was  passable,  would  be  an  irreparable 
mistake.   The  time  would  come  when  its  tide  would  have  increased — ^when 

**  M<mte  decnrraos  rdot  amnla,  unbres 
Qaem  saper  notms  alnere  ripat, 
Ferret,  immensiiaqiie  rnit." 

His  conviction  that  the  passage  would  then  be  impossible  induced  him  to  urge  it  now; 
and,  if  not  made  now,  ail  hope  of  accomplishing  it  must  be  abandoned  for  ever. 

Mr.  Baring  moved,  as  an  amendment,  '^  1  hat  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
that  in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  public  and  private  credit,  it  is  not  expedient  to 
enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  banking  system  of  the  country.*' 

On  a  division,  Mr.  Baring^s  amendment  was  negatived  by  222  against  39 ;  ma- 
jority, 183 ;  and  the  House  went  into  a  committee. 

Mr.  Hudson  Gumey  then  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  words  '*  or  by  the 
Bank  of  England"  be  left  out  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Peel,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hume,  said,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  rather  mis- 
stated the  tendency  of  his  bill,  when  he  said  it  was  founded  on  Mr.  Bicardo's  prin- 
ciple ;  whereas  it  was  well  known,  that  Mr.  Ricardo*s  proposition  was  to  pay  bank 
notes  in  ingots  of  gold.  But  the  principle  of  hb  bill  was,  to  render  notes  of  the 
smallest  amount  convertible  into  gold;  and  there  was,  in  addition,  a  positive  pro* 
hibition  against  the  circulation  of  country  bank  notes  after  the  lapse  of  two  years 
from  the  passing  of  the  bill ;  and  if  that  bill  had  been  carried  into  complete  effect, 
there  would  not  now  have  been  a  country  one-pound  note  in  circulation. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  66  against  7 ;  minority,  59 ;  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  origind  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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CHURCH  RATES  IN  IRELAND. 
Fbbbuabt  16,  1826. 

In  the  debate  oa  Sir  John  Newport's  resolution  regarding  the  LeTj  of  Church 
Rates  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Goulbum  moved,  as  an  amendment,  *^  that  leave  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  which  regulate  the  levy  and 
application  of  Church  Rates  in  Ireland.** 

Ais.  Secbbtakt  PjBSLsaid,  that  the  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Abercromby)  laboured 
under  a  mistake  in  supposing  that  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Attorney-general  for 
Ireland,  had  expressed  an  opinion,  that  it  was  impossible  to  introduce  into  Ireland 
a  measure  of  a  similar  tendency  to  that  which  he  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to 
parliament  kist  session.  Nothing  would  give  him  more  pain  than  to  find  that  that 
measure  could  not  be  applied  to  Ireland.  Even  something  more  beneficial  might 
be  done,  than  merely  to  consolidate  the  laws.  Since  he  had  entered  the  House,  he 
had  received  from  an  hon.  friend  near  him  a  remonstrance  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
bill,  which  eave  him  much  satisfaction.  EUs  hon.  friend  had  complained  that  such 
was  the  unmrtunate  operation  of  the  measure,  he  had  been  actually  summoned  to 
serve  on  two  special  juries.  Now,  he  viras  rejoiced  to  find,  that  in  the  working  of 
this  bill,  all  men,  without  distinction,  were  compelled  to  perform  their  duties  to  the 
public ;  and  in  this  summons  he  found  some  information  which  might  be  usefully 
applied  to  Ireland ;  namely,  that  the  parties  would  be  fined  for  non-attendance,  unless 
they  made  a  reasonable  excuse,  and  that  the  judges  would  be  in  the  court  at  ten 
o'clock.  It  would  be  well  that  the  bill  for  Ireland  should  not  follow  too  closely  on 
the  heels  of  the  other ;  for,  in  the  connecting  of  a  bill  which  repealed  seventy  or 
eighty  acts,  imperfections  would  creep  in,  which,  perhaps,  one  or  two  assizes  would 
point  out.  The  hon.  baronet  opposite  had  made  some  allusions  to  the  appointment  of 
Lords-lieutenant  to  counties  in  Ireland.  Nothing,  certainly,  could  be  better  in 
principle,  than  that  there  should  be  gradations  between  the  chief  magbtrate  and  the 
most  subordinate  authorities.  But  then  the  amount  of  the  benefit  must  depend  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  duties  of  the  office  should  be  executed.  It  might  be  made 
the  ereatest  curse  in  individual  counties ;  and  he  feared  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
resident  Lords-lieutenant  in  Ireland ;  for  the  parliament  being  here,  those  who  would 
be  fitted  for  the  office  must  necessarily  spend  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  in  this 
country.  In  the  course  of  the  session  he  meant  to  introduce  a  bill  for  Uie  purpose 
of  consolidating  the  laws  of  both  countries,  with  respect  to  theft  With  respect  to 
the  general  question,  if  the  rifi^ht  hon.  baronet  wished  to  record  his  own  opimons,  of 
course  it  was  competent  for  him  to  place  the  resolutions  on  the  journals ;  but  it  was 
rather  an  unusual  course,  when  a  bill  was  about  to  be  introduced,  to  propose  resolu- 
tions to  the  same  effect. 

Sir  J.  Newport*s  resolutions  were  negatived  without  a  division,  and  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 
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FasBUABY  20, 1826. 

In  ibe  debate  on  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a  committee  on  this  bill,  Mr. 
Hume  moved,  as  an  amendment,  ^*  That  a  sdeet  committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  best  means  for  placing  the  Banking  Establishments  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  a 
better  footing ;  for  securing  the  holders  of  bank  notes  against  loss;  and  for  ensuring 
a  metallic  circulation  in  toe  countir,  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  commerce, 
and  the  security  of  the  country  at  all  times.^ 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee ; 
and  in  the  debate  which  ensued,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  an  amend- 
ment It  was  necessary  for  him,  he  said,  in  the  first  place,  to  state  precisely  what 
the  natore  of  the  amendment  was,  and  to  declare  what  it  was  not  meant  to  do,  rather 
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than  what  was  intended  to  be  done.  Ho  did  not  mean,  then,  to  propose  that  the 
Bank  of  England  should  continue  to  issue  one  and  two  pound  notes,  when  that  power 
was  withdrawn  from  other  Banks.  The  object  was,  not  to  give  the  Bank  of  England 
the  power  of  retaining  their  notes  in  circiilation  one  moment  after  the  lapse  of  three 
years.  What  did  the  proposition,  in  fact,  amount  to  ?  It  amounted  only  to  this — 
that  during  the  next  three  years,  the  small  notes  of  country  banks,  stamped  previous 
to  the  5th  of  February  last,  should  continue  to  circulate,  and  be  issuable,  but  that 
the  small  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  mieht  be  issued,  though  dated  subsequently 
to  the  5th  February  and  up  to  the  10th  October.  The  immediate  eflfect  of  this 
would  be,  to  enable  the  Bank  to  supply,  if  circumstances  required,  for  a  limited  time, 
and  to  a  limited  extent,  any  sudden  vacuum  that  might  be  produced  by  the  with- 
drawing of  country  Bank  paper  from  circulation. 

Mb.  Secbetaby  Pbel  said,  that,  although  he  felt  that  the  arguments  of  his  right 
hon.  friend,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afikirs,  had  exhausted  the  subject, 
still  he  thought  it  right  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  he  was  induced  to  give  his 
support  to  the  amendment.  He  must,  in  the  first  place,  point  out  the  fallacy  into 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Calne  had  fallen.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  bad  reproached  ministers  for  at  once  granting  an  extension  of  power  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  when  they  had  refused  the  hon.  member  for  Midhurst  the  delay 
of  a  month  to  take  the  point  into  consideration.  Now,  he  thought  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  must^  in  fairness,  admit  the  justice  of  the  reason  which  induced 
ministers  to  refuse  that  delay.  They  refused  to  postpone  the  business  for  a  month, 
because  they  knew,  that  if  they  granted  the  delay  called  for,  the  evil  would  not  be 
confined  to  that  one  month,  but  the  inevitable  inference  would  be,  that  government 
had  changed  its  views,  and  were  prenared  to  abandon  the  measure  altogether.  This 
was  the  reason  why  the  application  of  the  hon.  member  for  Midhurst  was  not  acceded 
to.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  said,  that  the  whole  discussion  had  hitherto 
turned  on  the  principle  of  the  measure;  but  he  had  heard  it  stated  by  another  hon. 
member,  that  the  whole  question  turned  upon  time.  Here  were  two  contradictory 
propositions,  neither  of  which  he  thought  was  well-founded.  In  his  opinion,  the 
whole  of  the  measure  could  not  be  viewed  with  reference  to  time,  for  many  of  those 
who  opposed  the  motion  on  principle,  did  not  concur  in  the  propriety  of  the  time. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  spoken  of  a  mutiny  among  the  country  bankers,  and 
had  called  upon  government  to  resist  it  with  measures  of  vigour.  No  doubt,  in 
cases  of  mutiny,  it  was  unwise  to  concede ;  but  country  bankers,  by  law,  were  at 
liberty  to  take  their  own  course,  and  it  would  have  been  a  gross  misapplication  of 
the  functions  of  government,  to  treat  them  with  the  summary  decision  that  ought  to 
be  applied  to  mutineers.  It  was  the  wiser  course  for  the  administration  of  a  g^eat 
country,  not  to  push  its  principles  to  the  destruction  of  any  important  interests,  from 
a  pertinacious  objection  to  concede.  It  was  not  for  any  government  to  say  that  it 
would  persist,  without  deviation  to  the  right  or  the  left,  any  more  than  it  would  be 
wise  in  the  pilot  of  a  ship,  through  a  rocky  strait,  to  declare  that  he  would  steer 
through  the  dangerwithout changing  the  direction  of  the  rudder.  The  circumstances 
which  the  measures  of  government  were  intended  to  meet,  were  perfectly  novel ;  and 
that  man  must,  indeed,  be  peculiarly  gifted,  and  free  from  human  fallibilitv,  who 
could  propose  a  plan  from  wliich  he  would  not,  and  need  not,  consent  to  the  slightest 
deviation.  If  the  country  bankers  had  pursued  a  course  contrary  to  their  true 
interests — if  they  were  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  and  had  produced  a  great  local 
distress — it  was  wise  in  ministers  to  provide  a  speedy  and  effectual  remedy.  That 
remedy  was  contained  in  the  bill  upon  the  table ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  clause 
now  proposed,  he  only  consented  to  it  in  the  clear  understanding,  on  the  part  of  the 
Bank,  that  it  was  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  proposcii.  When 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  alluded  to  the  year  1819,  and  stated  that  the  Bank  then 
showed  no  disposition  to  withdraw  their  note  circulation,  he  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered, that  the  circumstances  then  and  at  present  were  entirely  different.  When 
the  present  measure  was  first  proposed,  it  occurred  to  him  and  to  others,  that  it 
would  be  desirable  not  to  prevent  the  Bank,  by  law,  from  issuing  these  notes.  There 
being  700  or  800  banks  in  the  country,  the  paper  circulation  of  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  contract,  he  felt  that  peculiar  circumstances  might  occur  which  would 
render  it  necessary  that  the  Bank  of  England  should  be  allowed  to  issue  those  notes. 
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to  prevent  local  pressure  and  distress.  Therefore  it  was,  that  he  approved  of  the 
amendment  of  his  right  hon.  friend.  The  conduct  of  the  Bank  in  1822  formed  a 
fair  ground  of  presumption,  as  his  right  hon.  friend  had  stated,  that  that  body  would 
not  wantonly  abuse  the  power  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  intrust  to  them.  If 
they  did  abuse  it,  they  alone  would  not  be  responsible.  The  responsibility  would 
attach  as  well  to  the  government  as  to  the  Bank.  He,  for  one,  would  not  agree  to 
the  measure,  if  he  did  not  feel  the  strongest  conviction  that  the  principle  would  be 
fairly  carried  into  execution.  The  great  object  of  all  parties  was  to  obtain  a  whole- 
some currency,  and  that  object  would  be  facilitated  by  the  bill  as  amended.  There 
lurked  behind  his  assent  to  it,  no  expectation  or  apprehension  that  the  prophecies  of 
those  who  only  foresaw  dangers  and  difficulties  would  be  realized. 

Febeuabt  27,  1826. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Promissory  Notes'  Bill, — 

Mb.  Secbetabt  P£ei<,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Monck,  who  had  spoken  in  support  of  an 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  K.  Maberly,  said  he  differed  m>m  the  hon.  member 
who  spoke  k^t,  in  the  view  which  he  took  of  the  question.  The  most  erroneous 
inferences  might  have  been  drawn  from  the  accounts  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank  about 
the  period  of  1797.  The  average  amount  of  the  Bank  of  England  circulation  for 
two  or  three  years  previous  to  1797  was  £11,000,000;  but  in  January,  1797,  just 
before  the  restriction  took  place,  their  circulation  was  contracted  to  £8,000,000.  The 
publication  of  that  fact,  unaccompanied  with  any  explanation,  would  have  led  to  the 
roost  erroneous  inferences.  Ue  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  the 
amendment,  being  of  opinion  that  parliament  had  a  sufficient  check  upon  the  Bank 
in  calling  from  time  to  time  for  accounts  of  their  issues.  The  publication  of  a  weekly 
account  would  answer  no  good  purpose,  and  might  induce  false  inferences. 


ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY. 
Mabch  1,  1826. 

In  a  debate  upon  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton's  presentation  of  a  Petition  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  Colonies, — 

Mb.  SiscBETABT  Pkel  roso,  he  said,  for  the  purpose  of  cautioning  hon.  gentlemen 
against  using  any  expressions  which  might  tend  to  irritate  the  feelings  of  persons 
who  were  in  any  degree  opposed  to  the  measure  which  they  advocated.  His  apo- 
logy for  giving  this  caution,  if  any  apology  were  necessary,  must  be,  that  the  use  of 
language  of  that  description  was  calculated  more  than  any  other  thing  to  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  which  was 
so  earnestly  desired.  That  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  most  prudent  course 
would  be  to  proceed  slowly  and  moderately ;  and,  having  ascertained  what  reg^ula- 
tions  were  likely  to  attain  the  object  they  had  in  view,  to  put  it  plainly  to  the  several 
colonies,  either  to  adopt  or  reject  the  measures  which  the  parliament  had  suggested, 
and  which  he  hoped,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  they  would  unanimously  agree 
to  act  upon.  He  was  equally  convinced  that  it  was  of  the  highest  importance 
to  avoid  all  irritating  and  exasperating  language,  because  that  was  directly  calcu- 
lated to  induce  the  colonists  not  to  concur  in  the  measures  which  the  House  should 
recommend.  He  was  sure  there  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  having  the  concurrence  of  those  colonists.  Any  thing  that  the  legislature 
wished  to  effect,  would  be  much  better  performed  by  willing  than  by  unwilling 
witnesses.  When  he  said  this,  he  was  sure  it  would  not  be  supposed  that  he  felt 
any  thing  like  indifference  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  in 
as  speedy,  and  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  could  be.  He  could  assure  the  House 
that  it  was  his  warmest  wish  to  see  tbb  carried  into  effect;  and  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  better,  as  well  as  sooner  accomplished  by  beinff 
recommended  to  the  West  India  colonists  in  the  language  of  friendly  opinion,  and 
left  to  their  sense  of  humanity,  and  of  their  common  interests.  It  could  not  bo 
in  better  than  in  their  own  hands,  because  their  experience  and  knowledge  would 
enable  them  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  a  more  practical  manner 
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than  any  enaolmeiits  idiicfa  the  legislature  might  make.  There  were,  hoirerer^ 
some  points  upon  which  much  longer  delay  was  impossible,  and  on  which,  if  some- 
thing were  not  speedily  done  by  the  colonists,  every  principle  of  justice,  humanity, 
and  oommon  sense,  M'ould  impel  the  House  to  interfere.  He  hoped  that,  before  the 
next  session,  some  regulations  respecting  the  qualification  of  slaves  to  give  evidence 
in  courts  of  justice  would  be  adopted ;  for  this  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  subject  of 
paramount  importance.  He  did  not  mean,  by  selecting  this  point,  to  undervalue 
the  others ;  but  this  vras  one  which,  as  it  now  stood,  kept  up  a  state  of  things 
which  could  not  be  suffered  to  exist.  He  trusted  that  the  colonists  would  see  that 
in  orig^inating  the  alterations  which  the  present  system  required,  they  would  at 
once  adopt  the  safest,  and,  to  use  the  expression  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  cheapest 
course,  and  evince  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  the  earnestness  of  that  desire 
which  thev  professed,  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  slaves.  Without  attempt- 
ing or  wisiiing  to  interfere  with  the  relative  interests  of  the  masters  or  of  the  slaves, 
this  principle  of  justice,  that  the  courts  of  law  should  not  be  closed  against  them, 
was  obvious ;  and  even  looking  at  it  with  a  still  closer  application  to  the  case  before 
them,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  interests  of  the  masters  would  be  enhanced  in 
proportion  at  the  condition  of  the  slaves  was  improved.  It  was  impossible  that  any 
practical  evil  could  result  from  this  measure.  The  competency  of  the  slave  would 
first  be  examined  in  the  court  in  which  it  should  be  offered,  and  next  his  credibility; 
and  the  whole  effect  of  his  evidence  would  be  left  to  a  jury  of  whites.  He  could 
not,  therefore,  imagine  a  reason  why  there  should  be  any  delay  in  capacitating  slaves 
to  give  evidence.  The  devices  which  had  been  adopted  in  some  of  the  colonies 
showed  also  the  necessity  of  putting  this  subject  on  a  plain  and  general  footing. 
In  some  colonies  the  slaves  were  permitted  only  to  give  evidence  where  the  whites 
were  not  the  parties  accused.  But  suppose  that  all  the  evidence  of  the  white 
witnesses  was  m  favour  of  the  criminal,  he  would  therefore  escape  the  punishment 
which  his  offences  might  have  deserved,  because  the  only  witnesses  who  could  prove 
bis  guilt  were  silenced.  The  chief  value,  however,  of  this  measure  was,  that  it 
would  place  the  responsibility,  in  all  cases,  upon  the  tribunals,  and  not  upon  the 
law.  if  it  were  really  the  earnest  intention  of  the  colonists  to  raise  the  conaition  of 
the  slaves,  he  thought  there  could  be  no  objection  to  this  measure,  because  it  was 
qiute  safe,  and  only  conferred  on  them  a  common  privilege  of  humanity ;  but  if  they 
were  to  be  kept  in  a  condition  no  better  than  that  of  the  brutes,  then,  indeed,  he 
could  understand  why  it  ought  to  be  withheld  f^m  them.  That  it  was  safe  no  man 
could  doubt,  because,  as  with  the  evidence  of  infants  or  idiots,  it  was  in  practice  in 
this  country.  The  same  rule  might  be  followed  with  respect  to  slaves.  Their 
competency  would  first  be  decided  upon  by  the  court,  and  then  their  credibility,  and 
the  effect  of  the  whole  would  be  left  to  have  such  weight  as  it  might  deserve  with 
the  jury.  He  had  purposely  refrained  from  touching  upon  many  other  topics  con- 
nected with  the  subject  which  invited  discussion,  lest  the  strong  feelings  which  they 
must  excite  should  lead  him  into  expressions  that  might  irritate  persons  connected 
with  the  colonial  interests,  and  retard  that  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  which  it  was  his  earnest  desire  to  efii^ct. 


THE  VOLUNTEER  ESTABLISHMENT. 
Mabch  3,  1826. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Army  Estimates, — 

Mb.  Sbcbbtakt  Pbbl,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hume,  said,  that,  as  he  understood  the  hon. 
member  for  Montrose,  his  proposition  was,  that  the  volunteer  establishment  should  be 
abt^hed.  He  begged  to  remind  the  hon.  gentleman  of  the  remarks  of  the  finance  com- 
nnttee  of  1817,  whose  labours  were  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  hon. 
gentleman.  The  right  hon.  secretary  here  read  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  finance 
committee  of  1817,  showing  the  favourable  light  in  which  they  viewed  the  yolnntcor 
establishment.  So  far  the  opinion  of  that  committee  was  favourable  to  the  volunteer 
system,  and  in  that  opinion  he  cordially  concurred.  The  question  was,  whether  there 
Bhooldbe  any  addition  made  to  theallowance  of  volunteers.  He  felt  that  there  should  be 
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an  increased  allowance ;  inasmach  as  the  present  pay  of  the  yolanteer  corps  was 
inadequate  to  their  support.  In  the  course  of  his  official  duties,  he  had  frequent 
occasions  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  Tolunteers,  and  he  thought  the  whole  esta- 
blishment was  most  creditable  to  themselves  and  to  the  country.  Yet  he  had  never 
wished  to  see  that  establishment  increased,  aod  when  application  had  been  made  to 
kim  from  various  quarters,  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  tiie  yeomanry,  he  had  uni- 
formly resisted  such  a  measure.  He  considered  that  the  manner  adopted  for  train- 
ing and  exercising  those  men  was  attended  with  most  unnecessary  expense,  and  it 
was  now  done  away  with  altogether.  He  wished  to  see  a  permanent  duty  allotted 
to  the  volunteers,  and  was  oonvineed  that  such  a  regulation  would  be  most  satisfiictory. 
He  wished  further,  that  they  should  be  inspected  at  stated  times  by  competent  cavahry 
officers,  by  whose  report  Uie  House  would  be  enaUed  to  judge  as  to  their  conduct 
and  discipline.  He  wished,  however,  not  to  be  misunderstood.  He  had  no  desire  to 
see  the  civil  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  military  men.  He  had  never  wished  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  military,  to  accomplish  that  which  the  civil  power  would  be 
competent  to  perform ;  but  it  was  no  renection  on  the  country  to  say  that  ciroum- 
atances  might  arise  when  the  civil  authorities  would  be  set  at  nought,  and  the  inter- 
vention of  the  military  be  found  necessary.  He  believed  that  the  existence  of  that 
most  useful  body  of  men  was  of  g^reat  service,  and  he  thought  that  the  observa- 
tion used  by  the  hon.  member,  that  they  were  merely  kept  up  to  strike  awe  into  the 
country,  was  most  unfair  and  invidious.  He  supported  the  motion  for  an  additional 
allowance,  as  he  believed  that  68,  a-day  was  inadequate  to  the  support  of  a  man  who 
had  his  horse  as  well  as  himself  to  provide  for.  He  thought  7#.  a-day  a  reasonable 
charge. 


ORDNANCE  ESTIMATES. 
Mabch  6,  1826. 

In  a  debate  upon  the  Ordnance  Estimates,  Mr.  Hobhouse  having  objected  to  the 
retention  of  a  battalion  of  g^uards  in  the  Mews  at  Charing  Cro»s,-^ 

Mb.  Sbcbetart  Fuel  said,  that  the  hon.  member's  objection  divided  itself  into 
two  heads — the  architectural  and  the  constitutional  objection.  On  the  first  point, 
he  could  not  conceive  what  ofience  it  was  against  good  taste,  that  human  beings 
should  be  put  in  a  place  where  horses  had  hitherto  been  kept.  Neither  could  be 
tcdl  on  irhat  the  constitutional  objection  was  founded.  He  should  be  prepared  to 
oontend,  when  the  hon.  member  brought  the  subject  forward,  that  it  was  the  more 
constitutional  course  to  lodge  the  men  in  barracks  than  to  quarter  them  on  the 
citixens.  At  least,  in  the  time  of  Charles  1st  the  cry  was,  that  ^  the  soldiers  should 
not  sojourn  with  the  firee  citizens  of  the  country  against  their  will.'*  As  to  die 
usage,  the  hon.  member  should  recollect,  that  from  1754  to  1776,  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  keep  a  battalion  of  guards  at  the  Savoy,  and  wiien  the  Savoy  was  burned  in 
1776,  the  buikHngs  in  Somerset  House  were  appropriated  for  the  same  number  of 
troops,  from  that  period  to  1789.  As  a  general  prcnoosition,  too,  he  should  be  pr». 
pared  to  show,  that  it  was  more  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  troops,  to  lodse 
them  in  barracks,  than  to  quarter  them  on  the  publicans,  where  they  necessarily 
mingled  with  characters  of  the  worst  description.  What  the  effect  of  quartering  on 
the  publicans  was,  he  would  show  by  a  single  instance ;  at  that  moment  there  were 
soldiers  quartered  at  Chalk  Farm,  and  vet  it  was  required  of  them  that  they  should 
attend  their  duty  in  the  Bird-Cage  Walk  clean  and  neat  in  their  appearaoee.  There 
were  others  quartered  in  Mary-le-bone  and  at  Camden  Town ;  and  what  advantage 
the  country  could  derive  from  such  quarterine  in  public  houses,  he  thought  it  vrouTd 
be  a  difficult  task  for  the  hon.  memlNer  to  make  out.  But  what  he  objected  to  was, 
not  so  much  the  inconvenience  of  the  distance,  as  the  ill  effect  of  exposing  soldiers 
in  private  quarters  to  the  danger  of  being  mixed  up  with  the  worst  members  of 
society — a  danger  from  which  they  would,  in  a  great  deg^ree^  be  exempted  in 
banvcks. 
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EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 
Mabch  7,  1826. 

Id  a  debate  upon  Sir  John  Newport's  motion,  for  **  an  account  of  the  application 
of  all  sums  granted  during  the  kist  session  for  the  furtherance  of  education  in 
Ireland,"— 

Mr.  Sbgrktart  Pebl  said,  that  if  certain  schools  which  had  been  alluded  to  in 
private  foundations,  from  the  terms  of  their  charter,  or  from  any  other  cause,  did 
not  fall  within  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1813,  he  was  prepared  to  say  that  means 
should  be  immediately  devised  for  subjecting  them  to  an  inquiry  as  ri^id  as  that 
which  might  be  extended  to  any  school  of  public  foundation,  or  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  government.  It  never  could  have  been  intended  by  the 
legislature,  at  the  time  it  authorized  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  schoob 
of  public  foundation,  that  they  should  totally  pass  by  schools  erected  by  the  grants 
of  individuals,  when  those  gprants  were  mauufestly  mtended  for  the  public  benefit. 
Still  less  could  they  have  intended  to  pass  by  private  foundations,  where  the  income 
was  stated  at  £200  a-year,  and  leave  the  whole  of  that  sum  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
master,  without  any  attention  to  the  school-house  and  the  scholars,  if  it  were  true, 
that  the  lands  from  which  such  incomes  were  derived  amounted  to  2000  acres, 
which,  if  properly  let,  might  bring  j£2000,  but,  from  long  leases  upon  lives,  pro- 
duced only  £200  a-year.  He  thought  there  was  an  additional  reason  why  the 
power  of  inquiry  should  be  immediately  extended  to  schools  of  every  description, 
when  it  was  proved  that  sums  had  been  left  for  the  education  of  children,  and  when, 
from  such  abuses,  no  scholars  at  present  could  be  found.  And  he  saw  no  objection 
why  the  present  commissioners  should  not  be  empowered  to  pursue  that  inquiry  in 
the  same  manner  into  private  schools,  as  they  were  already  authorized  to  do  in  the 
case  of  those  of  what  were  called  public  foundation. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  CORN  LAWS. 
Mabch  9,  1826. 

On  the  presentation  of  a  petition  by  Mr.  Hume,  from  certain  working  manufiu;- 
turers  of  Gorbals,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  praying  for 
an  alteration  in  the  Com  Laws, — 

Mb.  Skcbetabt  Pkkl  said,  he  could  not  think  that  any  advantage  could  be  gained 
by  discussions  like  the  present,  which  agitated  a  subject  confessed  to  be  one  of  the 
utmost  importance,  difficulty,  and  delicacy.  He  was  sure  that  no  person  in  that 
House  wished  to  repress  the  voice  of  the  people  on  any  subject.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man thought  the  petition  which  he  had  presented  was  a  specimen  of  fine  writing; 
but  even  he  thought  that  they  had  painted  their  distresses  a  little  too  highly.  With- 
out its  being  supposed  that  he  wished  to  prevent  any  representation  of  the  distresses 
of  the  people,  he  must  be  permitted  to  deprecate  a  discussion,  which  could  in  no 
way  tend  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  subject,  but  which  was  calculated  to  produce 
asperity  between  classes  which  it  was  most  desirable  to  conciliate.  A  discussion, 
if  any  should  take  place,  ought  to  be  temperate  and  dispassionate,  and  above  all,  bit- 
terness and  asperity  of  language  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Peel  explained,  that  he  had  no  wish  to  repress  a  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  the  Com  Laws,  if  any  ailment  were  to  be  ofiered  to  the  House;  but 
when  he  bad  heard  the  petitioners  using  the  terms  '*  relentless  obduracv,''  he  had 
been  apprehensive  that  a  debate  might  arise,  the  tendency  of  which  woul  j  be  to  pro- 
duce imtation,  without  throwing  any  light  on  the  subject  which  had  occasioned  it. 
With  respect  to  the  sentiments  of  the  government  on  this  question,  he  hoped  the 
hon.  gentleman  would  himself  admit,  that  as  a  time  had  been  fixed  for  its  discussion, 
ministers  would  do  better  to  reserve  themselves,  than  to  embrace  the  opportunity 
which  was  now  ofiered,  by  the  figurative  petition  from  Goibals. 
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CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAWS. 

March  9,  1826. 

Mr.  Sbcrbtart  Pbbl  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Speaker;  I  hope,  Sir,  that  the  House  is  prepared  to  ^ve  me  its  atteDtion, 
whilst  I  explain  the  object  of  those  measures  connected  with  the  Criminal  Law, 
which  I  am  about  to  submit  to  its  consideration.  To  many,  I  fear,  this  subject  may 
appear  barren  and  uninviting.  It  can  borrow  no  excitement  from  political  feelings, 
nor  can  it  awaken  the  hopes  or  fears  of  conflicting  parties ;  but  it  involves  higher 
interests,  it  concerns  the  security  of  property — the  prevention  of  crime — the  moral 
habits  of  the  people — and  it  prefers,  therefore,  a  just  and  imperative  demand  on  the 
serious  attention  of  parliament. 

I  claim  that  attention  on  another  ground.  Of  all  the  subjects  which  fall  within 
the  range  of  our  deliberations,  none  perhaps  has  been  more  neglected  than  the  Cri- 
minal Law.  **  Inter  arma  silent  leges,^^  is  a  trite  remark  applied  to  periods  of  civil 
dissension.  I  fear  that  it  might  with  equal  justice  be  said,  that  amidst  the  excite- 
ment of  party  conflicts,  the  true  principles  which  should  regulate  the  Criminal 
jurisprudence  of  the  country  have  been  too  frequently  disr^anded.  I  conjure  the 
House,  therefore,  by  these  high  considerations,  by  the  paramount  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  by  the  reparation  which  is  due  for  past  neglect,  now  to  entertain  with 
favour  and  attention,  a  proposal  for  the  simplification  and  amendment  of  some  im- 
portant branches  of  the  law. 

The  two  measures  which  I  mean  to  submit  to  the  House  are,  a  bill  for  the  conso- 
lidation of  the  statute  law  of  England,  relating  to  the  crime  of  theft ;  and  a  bill  to 
improve  the  administration  of  justice  in  some  particulars,  which  I  will  hereafter 
specify. 

And  first,  with  respect  to  the  bill  for  the  consolidation  of  the  law  relating  to  theft, 
I  presume  that  I  shall  not  have  to  combat  at  the  outset  any  objections  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  attempt  to  consolidate  and  simplify  the  criminal  law.  It  appears  so  con- 
formable to  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  that  the  law,  of  which  all  men  are  supposed 
to  have  cognizance,  and  which  all  are  bound  under  heavy  penalties  to  obey,  should 
be  as  precise  and  intelligible  as  it  can  be  made — that  it  is  sdmost  needless  to  fortify 
by  reasoning  or  authority,  the  first  impressions  of  the  understanding. 

If  authority  were  required,  I  could  cite  some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  that 
have  adorned  the  civil  and  judicial  annals  of  this  country,  the  names  of  lawyers  and 
of  statesmen,  who  have  either  expressed  a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  the  attexnpt 
to  simplify  the  law,  or  who  have  been  actually  eng^ed  in  the  undertaking.  To 
one  of  these,  the  first  in  point  of  antiquity,  as  the  first  in  weight  and  esteem,  I  will 
refer,  and  thus  preclude  the  necessity  of  summoning  other  less  important  testimony. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  submitted  to  King  James  I.  a  proposal  for  amending 
the  laws  of  England.  In  that  treatise,  short  as  it  is,  is  comprised  every  argument 
that  can  be  cited  in  favour  of  the  measure  of  which  I  am  speaking,  every  ejection 
is  foreseen,  and  satisfactorily  confuted.  The  lapse  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
has  increased  the  necessity  of  the  measure  which  Lord  Bacon  then  proposed,  but  it 
has  produced  no  arg^iment  in  favour  of  the  principle,  no  objection  averse  to  it,  which, 
to  use  the  words  of  Cowley,  applied  to  Bacon  himself,  "  from  the  mountain-top  of 
bis  exalted  wit,"  he  did  not  anticipate. 

The  House  will  allow  me  to  substitute  for  my  own  imperfect  expressions  the 
emphatic  terms  in  which  Lord  Bacon  has  recorded  the  suggestions  of  a  mighty 
intellect  In  addressing  his  sovereign,  he  says,  that  his  object  is  not  to  tax  the 
laws;  "  I  speak,"  says  he,  "only  by  way  of  perfecting  them,  which  is  easiest  in  the 
best  things ;  for  that  which  is  far  amiss  hardly  receiveth  amendment,  but  that  which 
hath  already,  to  that  more  may  be  g^ven."  *■*'  Besides,  what  I  shall  propound,  is  not 
to  the  matter  of  the  laws,  but  to  the  manner  of  their  registry,  expression,  and  tradi- 
tion :  so  that  it  giveth  them  rather  new  light  than  any  new  nature." 

He  proceeds  to  state,  that  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  proposal  which  h^) 
makes,  "  it  is  good  to  consider  and  answer  those  objections  or  scruples  which  may 
arise  or  be  made  against  this  work."  Objection  the  first,  "  That  it  is  a  thing  need- 
less; and  that  Uie  law,  as  it  now  is,  is  in  a  good  estate  comparable  to  any  foreign 
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law ;  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  wit  of  man,  in  respect  of  the  fruity  thereof, 
to  provide  against  the  uocertainties  and  evasioos  or  omissioDS  of  law.**  The  foUow- 
ine  is  the  answer  of  Lord  Bacon :  **  For  the  comparison  with  foreign  laws,  it  is  in 
▼ain  to  speak  of  it,  for  men  will  nerer  agree  about  it.  Our  lawyers  will  maintain 
for  our  municipal  laws — civilians,  scholars,  travellers  will  be  of  the  other  opinion." 

But  Sir,  I  must  interrupt  my  reference  to  Lord  Bacon,  by  remarking  that  the 
lapse  of  years  has  supplied  us  with  an  answer  to  the  first  part  of  this  objection  which 
Lord  Bacon  had  not  to  urge.  Foreign  nations  have  condensed  and  simplified  their 
laws— -and  have  disentitled  us  to  vindicate  the  confusion  or  uncertainty  of  our  own 
statutes,  by  the  boast  (weak  and  fruitless  as  an  argument,  if  it  were  well  founded) 
that  those  statutes  are  less  confused  and  less  uncertain  than  the  ordinances  of  other 
states. 

**  Certain  it  is,  **says  Lord  Bacon,  **  that  our  laws,  as  they  now  stand,  are  subject 
to  great  uncertainties,  and  variety  of  opinion,  delays  and  evasion.*'  ^'Mark,**  he 
observes,  **  whether  the  doubts  that  arise  are  only  in  cases  not  in  ordinary  expe- 
rience, or  in  cases  which  happen  every  day.  If  in  the  first  only,  impute  it  to  the 
frailty  of  man*s  foresight,  that  cannot  reach  by  law  to  all  cases ;  but  if  in  the  latter, 
be  assured  there  is  a  fault  in  the  law.'* — ^*  There  is  an  ineonvenieDce  of  penal 
laws  obsolete  and  out  of  use :  for  that  it  brings  a  gangrene,  neglect,  and  hdbit  of 
disobedience  upon  other  wholesome  lows  that  are  fit  to  be  continued  in  practice  and 
execution ;  so  that  our  laws  endure  the  torment  of  Mezentius — the  living  die  in 
the  arms  of  the  dead.** 

The  second  objection  foreseen  by  Lord  Bacon  is  this : — *'  That  it  is  a  great  rano- 
▼atioD,  and  innovations  are  dangerous  beyond  foresight."  He  replies,  ^*  All  purgings 
and  medicines,  either  in  the  civil  or  natural  body,  are  innovations,  so  as  that  argument 
is  a  conmion-place  against  all  noble  reformations.  But  the  truth  is,  that  this  work 
ought  not  to  be  termed  or  held  for  any  innovation  in  the  suspected  sense.*'  ^^  Be- 
sictes,  it  is  on  the  fidvourable  part,  it  easeth,  it  presseth  not  \  and  lastly,  it  is  rather  a 
matter  of  order  and  explanation  than  of  alteration." 

Another  objection  stated  by  Lord  Bacon,  and  that  which  is  perhaps  most  frequently 
urged  at  present,  is  this :  "  That  it  will  turn  the  iudges,  counsellors  of  law,  and  stu- 
dents of  law,  to  school  agdn,and  make  them  to  seek  what  they  shall  hold  and  advise  for 
law ;  and  it  will  impose  a  new  charge  upon  all  lawyers,  to  furnish  themselves  with  new 
books  of  law."  The  reply  is :  **  For  the  former  of  these,  touching  the  new  labour,  it  is 
true  it  would  follow,  if  the  law  (the  common  law)  were  new  moulded  into  a  text 
law,  for  then  men  must  be  new  to  begin,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  which  I 
disavow  that  course.  But  in  the  way  that  I  now  propound,  the  entire  body  and 
substance  of  law  shall  remain,  only  discharged  of  idle  and  unprofitable  or  hurtfbl 
matter,  and  illustrated  by  ordw  and  other  helps  towards  the  better  understanding  <^ 
it  and  judgment  thereupon.  For  the  latter — touching  the  new  charge  of  books,  it 
b  not  worthy  the  speaking  of  in  a  matter  of  so  high  importance— it  might  have  been 
used  of  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible  and  like  works." 

Lord  Bacon  adds  this  brief  sentence,  pregnant  with  a  truth  too  often  disregarded 
— a  truth  of  everlasting  and  universal  application.  *^  Books  should  follow  sciences, 
and  not  sciences  books." 

Having  uiged  these  reasons  for  the  simplification  of  tbe  statute  law,  he  lays 
down  the  principles  upon  which  it  should  be  conducted.  ^  For  the  reforming  and 
recompiling  of  the  statute  law  it  consisteth  of  four  parts."  The  first,  ^  To  discharge 
the  books  of  those  statutes,  where  the  case  by  alteration  of  time  is  vanished ;  as 
Lombards,  Jews,  Grauls,  Half- pence,  &c.  Those  may  nevertheless  remain  in  the 
libraries  of  antiquities,  but  no  reprinting  of  them ;  tne  like  of  statutes  long  since 
expired  and  clearly  repealed.  The  next  is,  to  repeal  all  statutes  which  are  sleeping 
and  not  of  use,  but  yet  snaring  and  in  force ;  in  some  of  these  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
requisite  to  substitute  some  more  reasonable  law,  instead  of  them,  agreeable  to  the 
time ;  in  others  a  simple  repeal  may  su£Bce.  The  third,  that  the  grievousness  of  the 
penalty  in  many  statutes  be  mitigated,  though  the  ordinance  st^ids.  Hie  last  is, 
the  reducing  of  concurrent  statutes  heaped  one  upon  another,  to  one  clear  and 
uniform  law.** 

Such,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  reasons  upon  which  I  have  undertaken  the  measure  I 
shtdl  propose,  and  such  the  principles  by  which  I  have  guided  mysdf  in  the  pre* 
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parafion  of  it.  May  I  DOt  add  in  the  concluding  words  of  Lord  Bacon,  **  this  is  the 
best  way  to  acoomplish  this  excellent  work ;  of  honour  to  your  Majesty's  times,  and 
of  good  to  all  times?"*  If,  Sir,  there  be  any  to  whom  the  authority  of  Lord  Bacon 
may  appear  of  too  remote  an  antiquity,  or  who  may  consider  his  Tiews  too  philoso- 
phic and  abstract,  I  will,  for  their  satisfaction,  produce  another  authority  more  recent 
and  more  practical — the  authority  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  year  1796,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inspect  and  consider  all  the 
temporary  laws  then  about  to  expire.  The  chairman  of  that  committee  was  the 
present  Lord  Colchester,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  on  this,  as  on  many  other 
subjects,  for  one  of  the  ablest  reports  tliat  can  be  found  on  the  journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  That  report  observes,  ^^  that  a  general  revision  of  the  statute  law 
appears  to  have  been  often  recommended  from  the  throne — to  have  been  petitioned 
for  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament — to  have  engaged  the  labours  of  successive  com- 
mittees, and  to  have  been  undertaken  by  individuals  under  the  sanction  of  royal  and 
parliamentary  authority,  but  never  to  have  been  carried  forward  to  any  degree  of 
maturity.  After  the  Restoration,  Finch,  Solicitor-general  (afterwards  Lord  Not- 
tingham, and  Lord  Chancellor),  Serjeant  Maynard,  Mr.  Robert  Atkyns,  Mr.  Prynne, 
and  others,  wereappointed»  in  1666,  to  be  a  committee,  to  consider  of  repealing  such 
statute  laws  as  they  shall  find  necessary  to  be  repealed,  and  of  reducing  all  statute 
laws  of  one  nature,  under  such  a  method  and  head  as  may  conduce  to  the  more 
ready  understanding  and  execution  of  such  laws.**  This  seems  to  be  the  last  recorded 
instance  of  this  sort.  '*And  thus  it  is,**  says  the  report,  **that  parliament  has 
hitherto  failed  to  accomplish  this  general  revision ;  and  has  now  suffered  it  to  sleep 
for  more  than  a  century,  although  the  delay  of  it  has  annually  aug^mented  its 
necessity.'* 

Now,  Sir,  what  I  propose  is,  to  break  this  sleep  of  a  century ;  of  more  than  a 
century  indeed,  for  thirty  years  have  passed  away  since  the  report  of  1796,  and  each 
successive  year  has  added  its  own  heavy  incumbrances  to  the  statute  book.  I  shall.  Sir, 
with  the  leave  of  the  House,  present  a  bill  uniting  into  one  statute  all  the  enactments 
that  exist,  and  are  fit  to  be  retained,  relating  to  the  crime  of  theft,  and  to  offences  im- 
mediately connected  with  theft,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  receiving  of  stolen  property. 

I  select  the  laws  relating  to  theft  in  the  first  instance,  because  I  consider  the 
crime  of  theft  to  constitute  the  most  important  class  of  crime.  There  are  acts,  no 
doubt,  of  much  g^reater  maligpnity,  of  a  much  more  atrocious  character  than  the 
rimple  act  of  robbery ;  but  looking  to  the  committals  and  convictiona  for  crime,  it 
will  at  once  be  seen,  that  those  for  theft  so  far  exceed  the  committals  and  convictions 
for  any  other  species  of  offence,  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  paramount  im- 
portance in  the  catalogue  of  offences  against  society,  and  that,  if  the  laws  relating 
to  this  class  of  offence  can  be  simplified  and  united  into  one  statute,  vre  shall  have 
made  a  most  material  advance  towards  the  revision  of  our  criminal  statute  law. 

By  a  reference  to  the  criminal  returns  for  England  and  Wales,  it  will  be  found  that 
in  the  last  year,  the.  year  1825,  14,487  persons  were  charged  with  various  crimes; 
of  this  number  not  less  than  12,500  persons,  amounting  to  six-sevenths  of  the  whole 
number,  were  charged  with  the  crime  of  theft.  There  were  charged  with  burglary 
428,  cattle-stealing  42,  horse-stealing  229,  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  to  the  value 
of  forty  shillings  265,  from  the  person  835,  robbery  on  the  person  on  the  highway 
and  other  places  1 89,  sheep-'«tealing  166,  simple  larceny  10,087.  If  any  other  offence 
be  taken,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  numbers  charged  with  that  o£fence  bear  a  very  trifling 
proportion  to  the  numbers  charged  with  theft. 

In  1825,  the  same  year  in  which  12,500  persons  were  charg^  with  theft,  were 
committed  for  the  crime  of  arson  22,  for  murder  94,  for  manslaughter  122.  If  a 
longer  period  be  taken  the  result  will  be  nearly  the  same. 

In  the  last  seven  years  there  have  been,  convictions  for  forgery  331,  for  murder  121, 
fbr  peijuiy  43,  for  arson  50,  while,  for  simple  larceny  alone,  there  have  been  in  the 
same  period  not  less  than  43,000  convictions.  I  need  say  no  more  to  demonstrate 
the  immense  importance  of  the  crime  of  theft,  considered  as  a  class  of  crime,  and  to 
show  the  necessity  of  establishing,  with  regard  to  it,  as  clear  and  intelligiUe  a  law 
as  it  b  possible  to  establish. 

The  number  of  the  statutes  at  present  in  force  relating  to  this  offence  amounts  to 
idxHit  ninety-two— they  include  a  period  of  time  extending  from  the  reig^  of  Henry 
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3rd,  from  the  statute  called  the  Cbarta  Forestae,  passed  in  the  ninth  year  of  that 
king^s  reign,  to  the  last  year  of  all,  the  sixth  of  his  present  majesty.  The  number 
of  these  latrs,  the  remote  and  various  periods  at  which  they  have  passed,  will  pro- 
bably create  an  apprehension  that  the  attempt  to  simplify  their  language,  to  classify 
their  provisioDs,  and  to  condense  them  into  one  statute,  b  a  hopeless  undertaking. 
But,  Sir,  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  visible  proof  that  the  undertakmg  is  not  hopeless. 

Here  is  the  draft  of  a  bill  which  has  been  printed  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  consideration  of  its  details  previously  to  its  introduction,  and  in  the  short  compass 
of  thirty  pages,  without  making  any  rash  experiment  to  curtail  the  phraseology  of 
the  existing  laws,  without  the  omission,  I  believe,  of  a  single  clause  which  it  is  fit- 
ting to  retain,  are  included  all  the  provisions  of  the  statute  law  relating  to  the  offence 
of  larceny. 

This  reduction  of  the  bulk  of  the  law,  has  been  effected  by  selecting,  in  some  in- 
stances from  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  legislation  heaped  together  in  one  statute  upon 
matters  perfectly  unconnected  and  dissimilar,  those  enactments  that  relate  to  the 
protection  of  property  from  theft;  and  in  other  instances  by  extracting  from  vanous 
statutes  which  have  been  passed  in  particular  cases,  the  principle  upon  which  each 
was  founded,  substituting,  in  lieu  of  various  scattered  enactments  giving  protection 
to  individual  articles  of  property,  one  general  enactment  affording  protection  to  the 
class  of  property  to  which  those  individual  articles  belong. 

It  is  clear  that  criminal  legislation  has  been  heretofore  left  to  the  desultory  and 
unconcerted  speculations  of  every  man  who  had  a  fancy  to  legislate.  If  an  offence 
were  committed  in  some  comer  of  the  land,  a  law  sprang  up  to  prevent  the  repetition, 
not  of  the  species  of  crime  to  which  it  belonged,  but  of  the  single  and  specific  act  of 
which  there  had  been  reason  to  complain.  Tbe  new  enactment  too  was  frequently 
stuck  into  the  middle  of  a  statute  passed  probably  at  the  latter  end  of  a  session ;  to 
the  compounding  of  which,  every  man  who  saw  or  imagined  a  defect  in  the  pre- 
existing law,  was  allowed  to  contribute. 

To  give  an  instance  or  two  of  legislation  of  this  kind :  Some  member  has  been  in- 
jured, or  he  has  a  constituent  who  has  been  injured  by  the  stealing  of  madder  roots, 
and  a  provision  is  forthwith  made  for  the  special  protection,  for  the  future,  of  madder 
roots,  not  by  a  single  statute,  but  by  including  the  enactments  directed  against  the 
stealer  of  madder  roots,  in  a  law  of  which  the  following  is  the  comprehensive  title : 

"  An  Act  to  continue  several  laws  therein  mentioned  for  granting  liberty  to  carry 
sugars  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  of  his  majesty's  sug^r  colonies 
in  America,  from  the  said  colonies  directly  into  foreign  ports,  in  smps  built  in  Great 
Britain,  and  navigated  according  to  law ;  for  the  preventmg  the  committing  of  frauds 
by  bankrupts ;  for  giving  further  encouragement  for  the  importation  of  naval  stores 
from  the  British  colonies  in  America;  and  for  preventinj^  frauds  and  abuses  in  the 
admeasurement  of  coals  in  the  city  and  liberty  of  Westmmster:  and  for  preventmg 
the  stealing  or  destroying  of  modeler  roots J*^ 

I  will  mention  another  instance  of  the  same  kind.  There  are  not  less  than  twenty 
statutes  relating  to  the  preservation  of  trees  from  theft  or  wilful  injury,  some  properly 
confined  to  trees  alone,  others  relating  to  matters  so  utterly  unconnected  with  the 
protection  of  timber,  or  with  the  crime  of  theft,  that  I  shall  be  almost  suspected  of 
fabricating  the  title  of  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument.  It  seems  to  have 
been  discovered  about  fifty  or  sixty  years  since,  that  the  various  laws  which  had 
previously  passed  with  respect  to  timber  did  not  afford  sufficient  protection  to  hollies, 
thorns,  and  quicksets ;  and  to  save  the  trouble  of  amending  the  former  laws,  these 
neglected  shrubs  were  provided  for  in  an  Act,  which,  in  taking  charge  of  them,  took 
charge  also  of  the  other  matters  referred  to  in  the  following  title. 

''  An  Act  for  the  better  securing  the  duties  of  customs  upon  certain  goods  removed 
from  the  outports  and  other  places  to  London ;  for  regulating  the  ices  of  his  ma- 
jesty^s  customs  in  the  province  of  Senegambia  in  Africa;  for  allowing  to  the  receivers- 
general  of  the  duties  on  offices  and  employments  in  Scotland  a  proper  compensation ; 
for  the  better  preservation  of  hoiUies^  thorns^  and  quicksets  in  forests,  chases,  and  private 
grounds,  and  of  trees  and  underwoods  in  forests  and  chases ;  and  for  authorizing  the 
exportation  of  a  limited  quantity  of  an  inferior  sort  of  barley  called  bigg  from  the 
port  of  Kirkwall  in  the  island  of  Orkney.*' 

Now,  Sir,  what  I  propose  is,  not  to  lessen  the  security  which  the  law  gives  to  the 
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owner  of  madder  roots,  not  to  throw  open  the  holly  or  thorn  to  wanton  depredation, 
but  merelv  to  transplant  them  to  a  more  congenial  soil  than  the  province  of 
Senegambia. 

The  laws  reladng  to  trees  are  fruitful  in  instances  of  hasty  and  slovenly  legislation. 
For  instance,  there  passed  in  the  6th  Greo.  SnL  two  statutes  for  the  protection  of 
certain  trees  and  vegetable  productions  in  gardens,  the  d6ch  and  48th  chapters  of 
which  must  have  passed  almost  concurrently.  Neither  of  them  refers  to  the  host  of 
antecedent  statutes,  and  the  author  of  chapter  48  must  have  been  unapprized  of  the 
labours  of  him  who  had  introduced  and  probably  was  superintending  at  the  time  the 
progress  of  chapter  36 ;  for  offences  which  by  that  Act  are  made  a  felony,  are  by 
chapter  48  punishable  only  with  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds.  Had  the  latter  statute 
passed  in  a  succeeding  session  of  parliament,  it  would  have  amounted  to  a  virtual 
repeal  of  the  preceding  Act.  There  are  no  less  than  three  separate  Acts  of  parliament 
extending  the  provisions  of  chapter  48  to  particular  species  of  trees. 

I  will  proceed  to  explain  the  material  points  in  which  I  propose  either  to  simplify 
and  consolidate  the  law,  or  in  which  I  propose  to  remedy  what  appear  to  be  glaring 
defects  in  the  law;  for  my  undertaking  is  not  limited  merely  to  the  condensation  of 
the  statutes.    Where  I  find  any  omission  through  which  notorious  guilt  escapes,  I 

fropose  to  supply  it — where  I  find  a  just  principle  at  present  only  partially  applied, 
propose  to  extend  it  to  all  the  cases  which  it  ought  to  include.  I  trust  the  House 
wUl  bear  with  me  in  this  reference  to  details,  because  details  are  hero  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

rhere  are  on  the  statute  book  twelve  statutes  relating  to  the  offbnce  of  stolen 
goods.  They  are  so  numerous,  because  they  are  founded  not  upon  some  definite 
principle,  but  because  they  refer  to  individual  articles  of  property.  One  statute 
punishes  the  receiver  of  stolen  lead,  iron,  copper,  brass,  and  bell  metiu.  Then  foUows 
a  statute  to  punish  the  receiver  of  stolen  pewter.  Another  refers  to  jewels,  plate, 
and  watches.  Then  comes  the  general  Act  as  to  all  goods  and  chattels — but  even  this 
was  not  considered  general  enouffh  to  apply  to  bank  notes  and  negotiable  securities, 
and  therefore  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  present  reign  for  their  special  protection. 
Now,  I  shall  en>unge  from  the  statute  book  all  these  special  provisions,  and  sub- 
stitute in  lieu  of  this  legislation  directed  to  particulars,  one  simple  and  general  en« 
actment,  founded  on  this  plain  principle,  that  he  who  receives,  knowing  it  to  have 
been  stolen,  any  thing  whatever,  the  st^ng  of  which  amounts  by  law  to  a  felony, 
shall  himself  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony. 

Surely  this  is  the  enactment  which  common  sense  suggests  as  the  fit  enactment 
against  the  wilful  receiver  of  stolen  property,  whether  that  property  be  lead  or  pew- 
ter, jewels  or  bank  notes.  The  example  to  which  I  have  last  referr^  will  sufficiently 
explain  the  mode  in  which  I  have  attempted  to  proceed  in  simplifying  and  compress- 
ing the  law,  in  all  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature. 

I  come  now  to  a  subject  of  at  least  equal  importance — the  supplying  of  those 
omissions  in  the  law  which  ensure  the  impunity  of  guilt.  Of  those  omissions  I  will 
ffive  some  examples.  Under  the  law,  as  it  stands  at  present,  it  has  been  decided  that 
It  is  not  an  offisnce,  at  least  not  an  offence  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  to  rob  a  ready-* 
ftimished  house,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  a  very  serious  offence  to  rob  a  ready- 
furnished  lodging.  It  is  upon  record,  that  after  the  conviction  of  a  man  who  robbed 
of  some  articles  of  plate  the  house  which  he  had  hired,  the  sentence  was  respited 
upon  a  doubt  whether  the  case  were  within  the  statute  which  uses  the  word  lodpng 
and  Aot  lodging-house.  It  was  agreed  by  all  the  judges  that  the  case  was  not  within 
the  statute,  and  Chief  Baron  M^E&nald  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  discharged,  saying, 
*^  I  am  sorry  the  laws  of  England  have  not  provided  for  your  case,  for  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  of  your  guilt.** 

Again,  the  statute  which  makes  it  an  offence  to  steal  or  destroy  fi^h  in  streams^ 
expressly  refers  to  such  streams  as  pass  in  or  through  an  estate.  If,  therefore,  the 
stream,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  neither  passes  in  nor  through  an  estate,  but  passes, 
between  two  estates,  being  the  boundary  to  each,  the  owner  of  the  fish  forfeits  his 
protection  under  the  statute. 

Can  any  man  doubt  that  these  are  examples  of  imperfection  and  omission  in  tho 
kw,  which  can  and  onght  to  be  supplied  ? 

Can  any  man  doubt  that  it  is.  expedient  to  extend,  as  I  propose  to  extend^  the  pro- 
26 
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teoUon  whioh  the  law  at  present  g^^ea  to  seevnties  for  property  in  the  Britlsli  ftunds, 
to  secarities  for  property  in  the  funds  of  fordga  states,  and  to  m^tMuitUe  instnunenla 
of  aU  kinds,  entitling  the  bolder  to  the  payment  of  money  abroad  f  Is  it  fitting  that 
these  securities  and  instruments  should  he  liable  to  be  stcden  with  iaipumty  f  Is  it 
fitting  that  the  stealing  of  a  handkerchief  should  subject  to  traasportation,  and  that 
the  stealing  of  title-deeds,  that  the  stealing  of  a  will  on  whioh  the  property  and  ex* 
istence  of  whole  families  may  depend,  should  remain  altogether  exempt  from 
penalty  P 

The  law  with  respect  to  a  very  frequent  and  very  aggravated  offenee,  the  em- 
bezzlement by  servants  of  their  masters'  property,  is  at  present  very  defective. 

Among  the  principal  defects  are  these : 

It  is  necessary  to  stato  in  the  indictment,  and  to  prove  in  evidenee,  the  em- 
bezzlement of  specific  moneys  not  merely  of  the  sum  in  the  gross  of  whiefa  the 
master  may  have  been  defrauded,  but  of  the  partioi^ar  coin  or  notes  of  whieh  that 
sum  consisted,  which  may  have  entirely  escaped  the  reooUeotion  of  the  master. 

Again,  if  the  servant  has  defrauded  his  master  by  the  means  of  receiving  change^ 
he  cannot  be  convicted  at  alL  Supposing,  for  instance,  the  servant  having  lOt.  to 
receive  for  his  master,  gives  IO9.  to  the  party  from  whom  the  money  k  doe,  and 
receives  a  one-pound  note,  which  he  embezzles,  he  commits  no  ofi'enoe  against  the 
law.  He  cannot  be  convicted  of  embcszling  the  note,  for  that  was  not  the  property 
of  his  master,  nor  can  he  be  ooavicted  of  embezzling  shttHngs,  for  he  fasA  re- 
ceived none. 

The  main  defect  in  the  law  is  this ;  Uie  ofilBoee  is  at  present  a  felony :  now,  by  ^e 
rules  of  law  each  act  of  embezzlement  is  considered  a  distinct  felony^  and  only  one 
dbtinct  felony  ia  admitted  to  be  proved  upon  an  indictment  for  felony.  The  pro- 
secution therefore  often  fails  from  the  impossibility  of  laying  the  whole  case,  the 
whole  tissue  of  fraud,  before  the  jury.  The  proof  being  con&ied  to  a  single  act  of 
embezzlement,  the  jury  leans,  not  unreasonably,  to  mercy,  and  fr«qaentlv  chooses 
to  presume  that  the  single  act  of  embezzlement  may  have  arisen  frt)m  mistake,  rather 
than  to  convict  for  the  felony. 

I  propose  to  remedy  these  defects;  to  admit  proot  that  various  soma  have  beem 
received  and  misapplied  by  a  prisoner,  without  requiring  proof  as  to  the  specific  coin 
or  bills  of  which  those  sums  consisted.  I  propose  to  alter  the  legal  designatioii 
and  character  of  the  crime  of  embezzlemeot,  to  make  it  a  misdemeanour  instead  of  a 
felonv,  and  thus  to  admit  the  proof  of  that  which  may  be  abaolutdy  neceasary  to 
enable  the  jury  to  determine  the  real  extent  of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  namely,  of  the 
whole  series  of  embezzlement,  in  which  he  may  have  been  enga^. 

In  the  course  of  the  observations  whieh  I  have  made,  several  oases  have  been 
mentioned  in  which  I  propose  to  sulject  to  penalties,  acts  which  at  present  may  be 
committed  with  impunity. 

But  I  beg  to  observe,  first,  that  these  acts  are  m  every  instance  acts  of  great 
moral  guilt,  which  only  escape  at  present  through  the  imperfeotion  of  tbs  law ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  new  penalties  which  I  afiix,  amount  in  no  case  whatever  to  death; 
I  constitute  no  new  capital  felony. 

I  propose  to  extend  the  grasp  of  the  law ;  but  in  no  instancedo  I  increase,  in  somft 
I  mitigate,  its  severity. 

I  will  mention  two  important  examples  of  the  abatement  of  penalty. 

The  law  which  makes  it  an  otknce  punishable  with  death,  to  steal  in  &  dwdltng* 
house  to  the  amount  of  40s.,  extends  at  present  to  all  out-houses  within  the  curtilage, 
as  it  is  called. 

It  is  intended  to  except  for  the  future  from  the  operation  of  this  law^  to  far  as 
r^^ards  capital  punishment,  the  stealing  in  all  out-houses  whieh  are  not  connected 
with  the  dwelling-house  by  some  internal  communicatioB. 

Another  case  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  penalties  of  the  law,  arises  out 
of  an  Act  of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  which  makes  the  robbery  of  gardraa, 
without  any  distinction  of  cireumstancea,  a  transportable  felony.  The  severity  of 
the  penalty  renders  this  law  in  many  instances  inoperative.  It  is  paralyzed  by  the 
stronger  law  of  humanity  and  reason,  which  tells  a  man  to  overiook  altogether  the 
ofience  of  the  school-boy  who  robs  an  orchard^  more  from  a  wanton  spirit  of  enter-i 
prise,  thaji  firom  vice,  rather  than  oooaign  him  to  a  pritoa*  aiid  indict  him  for  a  felony. 
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Wd  bMI  gite  Hiore  effeetoal  protection  to  the  owner  of  this  species  of  property, 
if,  while  we  retain  the  severer  penalties  for  all  cases  of  aggravated  driinouency,  we 
empower  a  magistrate  to  hear  the  complaint,  and  if  he  sha^  think  fit,  to  oismiss  the 
4)IB»Bder  for  the  first  offmee  on  payment  of  a  reasonable  fine, 

I  have  now  detailed  the  leading  objects  contemplated  by  the  biU  for  consolidating 
the  laws  relating  to  larceny;  or,  I  should  rather  say,  I  have  given  such  examples  of 
those  o^eets  os  will  enable  the  House  to  understand  the  general  scope  of  the  measure. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  explain  the  outline  of  the  other,  and  not  less  important, 
bill,  which  is  intended  to  effect  improvements  in  the  administration  of  the  penal 
low  generally. 

It  b  impossible.  Sir,  to  contemplate  without  painful  reflections,  the  state  of  this 
eountry  wUh  respect  to  the  number  and  the  increase  of  criminal  oflbnces.  It  is 
useless,  it  is  worse  than  useless,  to  conceal  from  ourselves  the  truth  that  there  is 
not  in  this  eountry  that  security  from  fraud  and  depredation  which  there  ought  to 
be  in  a  well-constituted  society ;  and  that  there  has  been  of  late  years  a  rapM  and 
alarming  iuerease  in  the  amount  of  that  qiecies  of  crime. 

Many  causes  may  concur  to  swell  the  amount  of  crime  in  this  country,  as  com- 
pared with  the  amount  of  it  in  some  other  countries  of  Europe. 

Property  in  this  eonntry  is  much  greater,  more  generally  extended,  and  necessarily 
more  exposed.  The  freedom  of  action  which  is  allowed  to  every  man  by  our  law, 
the  absence  of  any  control  upon  that  action  through  the  medium  of  police jestablish* 
meats,  like  those  which  exist  in  many  countries,  empowered  to  act  upon  vague 
suspicions,  and  preventing  by  unceasing  vigilance  the  commission  of  offences  thai 
would  ottowise  be  convicted — such  causes  no  doubt  eontribute  in  man^  instances 
to  fa¥oar  the  early  stages  of  vice  in  this  country.  But  while  I  notice  their  existence 
and  their  effect,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  blind  to  the  greater  good  which 
eounterbalancce  the  evil,  or  that  it  is  my  purpose  by  rash  attempts  at  controlling 
the  excesses  which  this  freedom  of  action  may  engender,  to  impair  the  noble  spirit, 
the  eoterpris*  and  energy,  that  are  its  blessed  ofispring. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  submit  to  the  House  a  few  details  with  respect  to  the 
com|)arative  numbers  of  criminal  offenders  at  different  periods,  and  I  deeply  regpret 
that  the  result  is  in  some  particulars  so  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  seven  years,  ending  December  1816,  there  were  committed  to  the  several 
gaols  in  Englana  aad  Wales  47,522  persons  charged  vrith  criminal  offences. 

In  the  seven  years,  ending  December  1825,  the  number  was  nearly  double,  amount- 
ing to  93,718. 

In  the  former  period  there  were  29,361  convictions.    In  the  latter  63,418. 

In  the  former  period  there  were  sentenced  to  death  4126  persons.  In  the  latter  7770. 

In  the  former  period  536  persons  were  executed.  In  the  latter  period  579 ;  being 
an  immense  reduction,  let  it  be  observed,  in  the  number  of  executions  as  compared 
with  capital  convictions. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark,  that  although  in  the  country  generally 
there  would  appear  by  these  returas  to  have  been  so  large  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  crime,  in  the  last  of  the  two  periods  to  which  I  have  been  referring,  an  increase 
nearly  of  one-half  the  total  amount,  there  has  been  by  no  means  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  number  of  criminal  offenders  in  London  and  Middlesex,  ahhough  in 
this  district  the  increase  of  the  population  must  have  been  at  least  as  great  as  that 
in  any  other  district. 

Taking  the  more  serious  offences,  those  to  which  the  penalty  of  death  is  attached, 
we  shall  find  that  in  London  and  Middlesex  1018  persons  received  sentence  of  death 
in  the  seven  years  ending  December  1816. 

In  the  seven  years,  ending  December  1825, 1124,  being  an  increase  in  capital 
offences  of  not  more  than  one-eleventh. 

The  total  number  of  convictions  generally,  in  the  first  period,  was  7421.  In  the 
latter  period  11,624. 

If  refermce  be  made  to  the  nimdber  of  executions  in  London  and  Middlesex  in 
late  years^  compared  with  former  periods,  I  trust  we  shall  be  warranted  in  concluding 
^t  crimes  of  an  atrocious  character  are  on  the  decrease,  though  no  doubt  the 
redaction  in  the  number  of  executions  must  be  partly  attributed  to  a  greater  for* 
bearanoe  in  carrying  into  effect  the  extreme  punishment  of  the  law. 
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Id  sefen  ye&rs,  endinff  with  December  1793,  there  were  in  London  and  Mid^e- 
sex  272  persons  executed. 

In  the  same  period  ending  with  December  1825,  there  were  165. 

In  two  years  alone,  1786  and  1787,  there  were  138  executions  for  offences  com- 
mitted in  London  and  Middlesex. 

In  the  three  last  years  there  were  only  39. 

From  the  year  1810  to  the  year  1822  inclusive,  there  were  173  executions  in 
England  and  Wales,  for  robbery  on  the  highway,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  four- 
teen in  each  year. 

In  1823,  there  were  five  executions  for  this  offence.     In  1824,  six.    In  1825,  six. 

For  the  seven  years  preceding  1823,  the  number  of  convictions  for  thb  last  offence 
was  at  the  rate  of  140  in  each  year.  In  the  last  three  years  they  have  not  exceeded 
on  the  average  110. 

From  the  year  1810  to  the  year  1822,  inclusive,  there  were  260  convictions  in 
England  and  Wales  for  murder,  being  at  the  rate  of  20  in  each  year. 

In  the  year  1823,  there  were  12  convictions  for  murder;  in  1824,  seventeen ;  in 
1825,  twelve. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  although  there  has  been  so  great  an  increase  in  late  years 
in  the  total  amount  of  committals  for  crime,  I  am  warranted  in  the  inference  that 
crimes  of  the  deepest  die  are  less  frequent  than  they  formerly  were,  and  that  they 
are  gradually  decreasing  in  number. 

With  respect  to  the  fact  that  crime  has  not  increased  in  London  and  Middlesex, 
in  the  same  proportion  in  which  it  has  increased  in  every  other  district  of  England, 
almost  without  an  exception,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  cause  of  this  is  chiefly  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  efficiency  of  that  police  establishment,  which  is  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  an  establishment  consistmg  merely  of 
magistrates,  with  no  higher  authority  than  that  which  any  justice  of  the  peace 
possesses— of  constables  and  patrol,  with  no  other  powers  than  those  which  the  com- 
mon constables  can  exercise,  but  efficient  and  active  because  their  whole  time  is 
devoted  to  the  duty  which  they  have  to  perform,  and  because  a  responsibility  is 
imposed  upon  them,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  impose  practically  upon  the  gra-< 
tuitous  discbarge  of  public  functions. 

I  am  confident  that  the  House  will  not  require  an  apology  for  these  general  ob- 
servations on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  criminal  offences  committed  in  this  coun- 
try, with  which  I  have  prefaced  the  explanation  I  vrill  now  give  of  the  particular 
objects  of  the  second  measure  which  I  propose  to  introduce,  and  which  I  trust  I  do 
not  improperly  designate  a  Bill  to  improve  the  Administration  of  the  Law. 

This  bill  will  regulate  in  some  respects  the  proceeding  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  in  the  various  stages  of  a  crimmal  prosecution.  It  will 
re-enact,  and  more  clearly  define  the  duty  of  the  coroner  as  to  taking  evidence  upon 
an  inquisition  of  manslaughter  or  murder — the  binding  by  recognizanoe — and  the 
certifying  of  the  evidence,  the  recognizances  and  the  inquisition,  to  the  court  before 
which  the  tiial  b  to  be. 

In  respect  to  the  magistrate — it  will  define  what  is  generally  understood  to  be 
the  law  as  to  the  power  of  admitting  to  bail,  which  now  rests  upon  the  construction 
of  an  obscure  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1st. 

It  will  make  it  obligatory  on  the  magistrate  to  do  that,  which  it  is  the  general 
practice  to  do  in  case  of  felony,  (but  a  practice  not  enjoined  by  law,)  namely,  to 
take  the  examinations  upon  which  a  prisoner  is  either  committed  to  prison,  or  ad- 
mitted to  bail,  in  the  actual  presence  of  the  prisoner  himself.  It  will  extend  this 
obligation  to  cases  of  misdemeanour,  as  to  which  there  is  at  present  no  provision  by 
law,  and  it  will  require  the  return  of  examinations  to  the  quarter  sessions,  to  which 
they  are  not  at  present  by  any  existing  statute  bound  to  be  returned. 

tt  will  extend  to  subsequent  and  to  future  Acts  the  principle  of  an  Act  of  King 
William,  which  places  the  felon  in  the  same  situation  as  to  the  consequences  of  his 
guilt,  whether  that  guilt  be  proved  by  evidence— ^r  confessed  by  himselr— or  admitted 
by  his  standing  wifiilly  mute— or  by  his  suffering  outlawry.  At  present,  there  are 
several  offences,  constituted  such  by  Acts  of  the  legislature  which  have  passed 
subsequently  to  the  Act  of  King  William,  in  the  case  of  which,  the  same  consequences 
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do  not  follow  to  the  oflfender,  shoxQd  he  confess  his  guilt,  or  stand  wilfully  mute,  as 
would  follow  in  the  case  of  his  conviction  hy  verdict  upon  evidence. 

This  bill  will  extend  to  accessories  to  felony  after  the  fact,  the  principle  of  the 
exbting  law,  which  makes  accessories  before  the  fact  triable,  either  in  the  county- 
in  which  the  principal  felony  was  committed,  or  in  the  county  in  which  the  offence 
of  becoming  an  accessory  was  committed.  The  propriety  of  such  an  enactment  will 
be  best  shown  by  referriug  to  circumstances  which  recently  occurred,  connected  with 
a  very  aggravated  burglaiy  in  the  county  of  Hertford. 

Iiord  Cowper^s  house  was  broken  into  by  night  by  a  g^ng  of  eight  persons,  who 
wt»nt  from  London  for  the  purpose,  and  his  steward  was  robbed  of  the  amount  of 
the  rents  which  he  was  known  to  have  received  from  Lord  Cowper*8  tenants  the  day 
before. 

The  booty  was  brought  to  London,  and  was  divided  into  shares  by  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Dudfield,  who  received  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  and  who,  though. not 
himself  present  at  the  robbery,  was  no  doubt  actively  concerned  in  planning  it.  He 
was  apprehended  and  sent  to  Hertford  for  trial,  but  it  was  impossible  to  convict  him 
there,  because  there  was  no  proof  that  the  offence  with  which  he  was  charged,  namely, 
that  of  being  an  accessory  aher  the  fact,  had  been  committed  in  that  county  in  which 
the  principal  offence  had  been  committed.  He  was  next  arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
but  he  escaped  there  on  the  same  ground.  Ultimately  he  was  convicted  in  Surrey 
after  very  great  difficulty,  and  at  an  expense  to  the  prosecutor  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty-six  pounds  for  bringing  that  single  offender  to  justice. 

Should  this  bill  pass  into  a  law,  the  prisoner  indicted  under  similar  circumstances 
would  be  liable  to  be  tried  in  Hertfordshire  as  well  as  in  Surrey. 

By  this  bill,  a  discretionary  power  will  be  given  to  the  judges  of  assize  and  to  the 
court  of  quarter  sessions,  to  award  to  the  prosecutor,  in  certain  cases  of  misdemeanour, 
the  actual  expenses  incurred  by  him. 

On  a  trial  for  felony  it  is  well  known  that  the  courts  have  such  a  power  at  present, 
and  experience  proves  that  the  total  want  of  it  on  trials  for  misdemeanour,  is  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  due  execution  of  the  law.  I  am  fully  sensible  that  this  power  ought 
to  be  strictly  defined  and  controlled.  It  ought  not  to  extend  to  cases  of  assault,  on 
account  of  the  tendency  it  might  have  to  encourage  a  litigious  spirit  and  frivolous 
prosecutions,  and  it  might  probably  be  expedient  to  limit  it  to  prosecutions  for  those 
offences  to  which  the  punishment  of  hard  labour  can  be  by  law  attached.  I  will  give 
the  fullest  consideration  to  every  suggestion  for  preventing  the  abuse  or  the  injurious 
effects  of  this  extension  of  the  authority  of  courts  of  justice,  but  I  must  contend  that 
by  withholding  the  authority  altogether,  you  frequently  close  the  avenues  of  justice 
in  instances  in  which  the  poorest  classes  are  the  sufferers,  and  in  which  the  public 
interest  loudly  demands  reparation  from  the  offender. 

What  distinction  in  point  of  moral  g^lt,  nay,  in  many  cases,  what  distinction  in 
point  of  injury  to  the  sufferer,  is  there  between  actual  rape  and  the  attempt  to 
commit  a  rape  ?  The  law  calls  the  latter  offence  a  misdemeanour ;  it  expects  that 
the  party  aggrieved,  the  infant  child  perhaps  of  a  labouring  man,  shall  overcome  the 
natural  fedings  of  delicacy  and  shame,  and  shall  appear  m  a  public  court  to  prove 
the  disgfu^ting  details  of  the  injury  she  has  received ;  it  requires  the  sacrifice  of  time» 
the  trouble  which  are  inseparable  from  public  prosecution,  and  after  all,  inflicts  on 
the  injured  party  the  heavy  penalty  of  paying  the  whole  expenses  of  the  suit  There 
may  no  doubt  be  occasionally  sub^riptions  towards  such  expenses  from  private  and 
casual  sources,  but  the  public  purse  b  closed  by  law  to  the  prosecutor  in  such  a  case 
as  that  which  I  have  been  det^ing. 

Take,  again,  the  case  of  gpross  abuse  of  authority,  or  gross  neglect  of  duty,  by  some 
public  officer,  amounting  to  misdemeanour;  can  we  expect  that  private  individuals 
will  take  upon  themselves  the  invidious  duty  of  lodging  the  complaint,  the  painful 
task  of  arranging  the  proofs,  and  finally  the  whole  costs  of  prosecution,  and  all  this 
>it  of  a  pure  attract  love  of  justice  and  tender  care  for  the  public  interests  ? 

It  is  ridiculous  to  expect  it ;  to  withhold  public  aid  from  the  prosecutor  in  such 
fostances  as  these,  amounts  to  the  frequent  denial  of  all  reparation  to  the  poor  man, 
aiid  to  the  impunity  of  gn*eat  offenders. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  the  last  instance  which  I  have  mentioned  of  imperfec- 
tion in  ^e  law,  by  a  gentleman  whose  name  will  be  familiar  to  all  who  hear  me,  tbo 
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Beverend  Mr.  Sydney  Smith,  a  magistrate  of  the  county  of  York.  He  taaA  eommitted ' 
a  man  on  the  charge  of  poisoning  cattle ;  the  man's  house  was  searched  by  a  con* 
stable,  who  found  tnere  the  poison,  (arsenic,)  brought  it  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Smith, 
and,  subsequently,  to  screen  the  prisoner  from  punishment,  d^iied  that  any  poison  bad 
been  found.  The  constable  confessed  the  part  he  had  acted  in  this  tiansactioo,  and  • 
yet  the  magistrate  bad  no  altematiye  but  either  to  nermit  such  flagrant  niseoiidacl 
to  go  unpunished,  or  to  take  upon  himself  the  whole  burthen  of  rae  proeecudon. 

Either  alternative  appears  to  me  fraught  with  injustice,  for  which  I  nope  to  devise 
a  remedy. 

Perhaps  in  my  own  opinion  a  more  extensive  remedy  ought  to  be  applied  than  that 
which  I  am  at  present  prepared  to  apply.  But  such  a  remedy  might  work  a  change 
in  our  institutions  and  habits  too  material  to  be  hastily  adopted,  without  feeling  our 
way  by  the  aid  of  that  previous  discussion  which  fiimiliarises  the  pubHo  mind  to 
changes  that  may  be  ^ood,  abstractedly  considered,  but  that  lose  half  theur  benefit* 
if  they  are  too  precipitately  carried  into  effect. 

If  we  were  legislating  de  novo,  without  reference  to  previous  customs  and  formed 
habits,  I  for  one  should  not  hesitate  to  relieve  private  individuals  from  the  charge  of 
prosecution  in  the  case  of  criminal  offences,  justly  called  by  writers  upon  law — Publie 
Wrongs.  I  would  have  a  public  prosecutor  acting  in  each  case  on  principle,  and 
not  on  the  heated  and  vindictive  feelings  of  the  individual  sufferer  on  which  we 
mainly  rely  at  present  for  the  due  execution  of  justice.  Such  feelings  are  rarely  the 
fit  measure  of  the  propriety  of  prosecution.  They  are  apt  on  the  one  side  to  overrate 
the  wrong  committed ;  on  the  other,  sdll  more  apt  to  subside  after  the  first  impulse 
of  revenge,  and  coupled  with  the  just  fear  of  trouble  and  expense,  to  lead  to  disgrace- 
ful compromises  in  which  the  interests  of  justice  are  altogether  overlooked. 

I  would  therefore  make  the  prosecution  of  these  public  wrongs  much  more  a  matter 
of  public  concern  than  it  is  at  present;  I  would  (taking  at  the  same  time  all  proper 
security  against  the  encouragement  of  undue  litigation)  indemnify  parties  more 
liberally  from  the  pecuniary  charge  which  the  trial  of  a  public  offender  entails;  and  I 
would,  by  the  appointment  of  a  public  prosecutor,  guard  against  malicious  or  frivolous 
prosecutions  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  I  would  ensure  prosecution  in  cases 
in  which  justice  might  require  it 

In  Scotland,  crimes  are  prosecuted  in  this  manner  through  the  agency  of  a  public 
officer,  responsible  for  the  Justice  and  propriety  of  the  prosecution  when  undertakeo 
at  the  public  charge,  and  /or  the  conduct  of  it  through  its  various  stages. 

The  publie  prosecutor  in  Scotland  has  another  power  devolved  upon  him — ^the  ex- 
ercise of  which  is  frequently  of  the  utmost  advantji^.  In  the  prosecution  of  a  crimt, 
to  which  the  penalty  of  death  is  attached  by  law,  he  is  enabled  in  preferring  the 
indictment,  or  indeed  at  any  subsequent  stage  of  the  trial,  to  restrict  the  sentence  in 
case  of  conviction  to  a  punishment  short  of  death,  thus  empowering  the  jury  to  find 
a  verdict  of  guilty,  with  a  perfect  assurance  that  the  death  of  the  prisoner  cannot  be 
the  consequence  of  that  verdict 

Whether  such  a  power  can  be  safely  and  properly  transferred  to  the  institutions  of 
our  own  country,  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  g^ve  an  opinion.  Of  this,  however,  I 
am  confident,  that  if  it  should  be  found  possible  to  borrow  from  the  laws  of  Scotland 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  our  own  law,  no  Englishman  would  be  found  to 
decry  the  adoption  of  such  suggestions  as  monstrous  innovations,  the  offiifuing  of  a 
ridiculous  desire  for  useless  umformity,  and  the  badges  of  dbgrace  to  the  country  for 
whose  benefit  they  were  intended. 

In  the  detul  of  the  chief  provisions  of  this  bill,  I  have  reserved  for  the  last  that 
alteration  in  the  existing  law  to  which  I  attach  the  greatest  importance. 

It  appears  to  me,  Sir,  that  when  a  prisoner  charged  with  a  heinous  crime,  and 
proved  to  be  guilty  on  clear  evidence,  escapes  the  penalty  of  the  law  upon  some 
technical  quibble,  or  in  consequence  of  some  omission  of  useless  forms,  a  gprievous 
injury  is  done  to  society.  Not  only  is  justice  defeated  in  the  particular  case,  but  the 
law  is  discredited ;  and  the  numerous  class  that  speculates  keenly  on  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  crime,  compared  with  the  risk  of  its  punishment,  sees  in  every  in- 
stance of  undeserved  impunity  a  fresh  encouragement  to  the  adventure  They  may« 
and  probably  thev  do,  grossly  miscalculate — ^but  what  is  that  very  circuBistaiiee  but 
a  great  additional  evil  to  society  ^ 
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It  18  sorely  a  gross  mistake  to  boast  as  the  perfection  of  any  system  of  law,  that  it 
fhvours  the  escape  of  the  party  accused. 

^  That  law  I  apprehend  to  be  most  perfect,  which  most  certainly  ensures  the  con<^ 
miction  of  the  gnUty  man,  and  the  acquittal  of  him  who  has  been  unjustly  accused. 
But  the  acquittal  of  the  innocent  ought,  injustice  to  innocence,  to  be  upon  the  merits 
of  the  case.  The  innocent  man  derives  no  benefit  from  the  advantage  which  may  be 
taken  of  mere  InibrmnHties;  on  the  contrary,  if  that  advantage  be  taken  in  his  case, 
he  forfeits,  perhaps,  the  only  chance  he  has  of  rescuing  his  character  from  stigma, 
by  the  proof  in  open  court  that  the  charge  against  him  is  totallv  unfounded. 

When  I  say  that  the  law  is  most  perfect  which  ensures  with  the  greatest  certainty 
tiie  conviction  of  the  guilty,  and  the  acquittal  of  the  innocent,  I  ought  to  add  as  a 
qualification,  that  the  law  ought  to  ensure  that  conviction  and  acquittal  upon  prin- 
ciples not  capable  of  being  misapplied  and  perverted. 

There  are,  for  instance,  provisions  in  the  criminal  law  of  France,  calculated,  no 
doubt,  in  individual  instances,  to  elicit  truth,  but  which  I  should  never  wish  to  see 
ingrafted  on  the  practice  of  this  country. 

I  should  deprecate  anything  approaching  to  the  compulsory  examination  of  an  ac- 
cused party;  above  all,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  see  the  judge  who  presides  at  a 
criminal  trial,  actively  concerning  himself  in  the  conduct  of  that  trial.  I  should 
fear  that  the  general  tendency  of  such  an  interference  would  be,  if  not  to  create  in 
the  mind  of  tne  judge,  by  insensible  degrees,  a  leaning  in  favour  of  the  accusation 
father  than  the  defence,  at  least  to  lead  to  inferences  on  the  part  of  the  jury  as  to 
the  impressions  of  the  judge,  which  might  unduly  influence  their  verdict. 

I  should  deprecate  the  temptation  which  it  might  create  to  the  display  of  superior 
acuteness  in  the  examination  of  evidence,  every  thing  in  short,  which  could  give  to 
the  judge  the  character  of  a  party  to  the  cause,  rather  than  that  of  a  perfecSy  un- 
biassed arbiter. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  immediate  object  to  which  I  wished  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House,  namely,  the  expediency  of  devising  some  means,  which,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  in  no  degree  endanger  the  security  of  the  person  unjustly  accused, 
shall  diminish  the  chances  of  escape  to  the  guilty  man  through  mere  quibbles  or  use- 
less technicalities. 

If  any  one  will  review  the  grounds  upon  which  great  offenders,  of  whose  guilt 
there  could  not  be  a  question — whose  guilt  had  been  proved  in  evidence — nay,  upon 
whom  a  verdict — upon  whom  even  judgment  itself  had  passed — have  still  escaped 
punishment ;  he  cannot  rise  from  that  review  without  lamenting  such  melancholy 
triumphs  of  legal  forms  over  substantial  justice. 

Ought  notorious  guilt  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  impunity  with  proved  innocence, 
because,  after  judgment  it  is  dbcovered,  (to  quote  the  phrases  of  this  bill,  which  I 
have  had  prepared,)  that  in  the  indictment  for  a  felony  there  is  wanting  some  pro- 
per addition  to  the  name  of  the  defendant,  or  because  there  is  the  want  of  a  proferU 
or  praui  paiet  per  reeordam — or  because  there  is  the  omission  of  iti  et  armis  et  contra 
pacem  f    Yet  these  are  the  grounds  upon  which  offenders  have  escaped. 

Ought  the  murderer  to  have  all  the  benefit  of  acquittal,  because  the  murdered  man 
had  three  Christian  names,  and  only  two  of  them  are  set  forth  in  the  indictment  P 
or  because  the  wound  which  caused  his  death  is  not  described  with  entire  accuracy? 

Surely  we  may  rely  on  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  be  assured  that  theso 
things  are  not  perfections  in  the  law.  But  if  I  am  called  upon  for  professional  au- 
thonty,  I  will  cite  the  beautiful  expressions  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  let  them  stand 
as  the  fitting  preamble  to  the  enactment  I  propose. 

In  the  history  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  Sir  Matthew  Halo  concludes  the  chapter 
on  the  forms  ox  indictment  with  these  memorable  remarks : — 

**  And  thus  far,  touching  the  forms  of  indictment,  wherein  generally  we  are  to 
take  notice  that  in  favour  of  life  great  strictnesses  have  been  in  all  times  required  in 
points  of  indictments,  and  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  grown  to  be  a  blemish  and  incon- 
venience in  the  law,  and  the  administration  thereof;  more  offenders  escape  by  the 
over-easy  ear  given  to  exceptions  in  indictments,  than  by  their  own  innocence,  and 
many  times  gross  murders,  burglaries,  robberies,  and  other  heinous  and  crying 
offences,  escape  by  these  unseemly  niceties,  to  the  reproach  of  the  law,  to  the  shame 
of  the  government,  and  to  the  encouragement  of  villainy,  and  to  the  dishonour  of 
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God.  And  it  were  very  fit,  that  bj  some  law  this  over-grown  curiosity  and  nicety 
were  reformed,  which  is  now  become  the  disease  of  the  law,  and  will,  I  fear,  in  time 
gprow  mortal,  without  some  timely  remedy/' 

In  the  bill  which  I  had  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  applying  this  timely,  or,  I 
should  rather  say,  this  tardy  remedy,  it  was  originally  proposed  to  enact,  that,  if  upoo 
any  trial  for  felony  or  misdemeanour,  the  junr  shall  be  satisfied  that  any  person, 
time,  fact,  matter  or  thing,  touching  which  evidence  is  given,  is  reallv  the  same  per- 
son, time,  fact,  matter,  or  thing  intended  by  the  indictment,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  jury  to  fiud  the  defendant  guilty,  notwithstanding  any  variance  in  the  name  or 
description  contained  in  the  indictment. 

It  was  thought,  however,  by  some  whom  I  consulted,  and  in  whose  judgment  I 

Slace  implicit  confidence,  that  this  enactment  goes  too  far,  and  that  it  might  iotro- 
uce  a  laxity  and  uncertainty  into  indictments  more  mischievous  than  the  excessive 
subtilty  which  it  is  intended  to  correct.  I  shall  propose,  therefore,  to  limit  the  en- 
actment, at  least  for  the  present,  to  a  specification  of  those  defects  which  shall  not 
ias  at  present  they  do)  vitiate  an  indictment  after  verdict,  or  after  confession  or 
efault 

I  have  now.  Sir,  I  fear,  at  very  unreasonable  length,  detailed  the  objects  of  the  two 
measures  which  I  propose  to  introduce. 

They  may  not  perhaps  answer  the  expectations  of  some  who  call  out  for  the  im- 
mediate and  simultaneous  revision  of  the  whole  of  the  Criminal  Law. 

To  those  I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  are  little  awaoe  of  the  diflSculties 
of  far  less  extensive  projects,  of  the  labour  and  caution,  and  judgment  which  are  requi- 
site in  every  step  of  such  an  undertaking  as  that  to  which  the  present  motions  refer. 

The  mere  collection  of  dispersed  statutes  under  one  head  is  an  easy  process,  com- 
pared with  the  more  important  task  of  rejecting  what  is  superfluous,  clearing  up  what 
IS  obscure,  weighing  tne  precise  force  of  each  expression,  ascertaining  the  doubts 
that  have  arisen  in  practice,  and  the  solution  whicn  may  have  been  given  to  those 
doubts  by  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law. 

In  the  second  place,  I  answer,  that  nothing  would  be  more  unwise  than  to  force  on 
the  country  in  too  rapid  succession,  these  alterations  in  the  law.  Even  if  we  could 
have  an  entire  confidence,  that  the  substituted  law  was  in  itself  perfect,  without  a 
blemish  or  omission,  still  we  must  recollect,  that  we  are  not  the  instruments  for 
carrying  it  into  effect,  and  we  shall  defeat  our  intentions,  and  blight  the  prospects 
of  real  improvement,  unless  we  give  leisure  to  the  various  authorities  on  whose  assist- 
ance we  must  depend;  nay,  to  the  country  generally,  to  comprehend  the  full  scope 
of  the  projected  changes.  Let  us  not  distract  and  confound  society  by  a  multiplicity 
of  new  arrangements  relating  to  matters  of  such  importance,  and  of  such  constant 
recurrence  in  the  daily  business  of  life. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  justly  said,  that,  of  late  years  at  least,  the  march  of  amend- 
ment in  the  law  has  been  too  slow. 

During  the  four  years  that  I  have  held  the  appointment  which  I  now  hold,  the 
following  measures  have  been  carried  through  parliament: — 

The  whole  of  the  statute  law  relating  to  prisons  and  prison  discipline,  has  been, 
after  deliberate  inquiries  commenced  by  my  predecessor,  (Lord  Sidmouth,)  consoli- 
dated and  amended. 

The  severity  of  the  criminal  law  has  been  mitigated  by  extending  the  benefit  of 
clergy  to  many  offences  that,  before,  were  capital  felonies ;  and  one  great  objection 
to  that  severity  has  been  altogether  removed,  by  enabling  the  judges  to  al»tain  from 
passing  sentence  of  death  in  every  case,  excepting  that  of  murder. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  pumshment  of  transportation  have  been  revised  and 
collected  into  one  statute. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  effect  of  pardons  fVom  the  Crown,  and  to  the  rights  of 
convicts  after  pardon,  and  after  the  fulfilment  of  their  sentence,  have  been  placed 
upon  just  principles. 

The  abuses  that  grew  out  of  the  practice  that  prevailed  with  regard  to  writs  of 
error  have  been  corrected.  And  lastly : — The  jury  act,  comprising  the  regula- 
tions that  were  previously  dispersed  in  sixty-six  Acts  of  parliament,  which  now  no 
longer  encumber  the  statute  book,  has  been  passed,  and  has,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  materially  improved  the  constitution  of  juries. 
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T  haye' entered  into  this  detail  of  what  has  hoen  actually  done,  for  the  purpose  of 
satkfying  the  House,  tliat  there  is  no  indisposition  on  my  part  to  proceed  in  the 
f«view  and  i^lpro▼emen:^  of  institutions  connected  with  the  administration  of  tho 
criminal  law,  though  I  certainly  deprecate  that  rapid  progress,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  mature  deliberation,  and  which  leaves  behina  it,  in  its  thoughtless  career,  the 
various  instruments,  without  whose  concurrence  it  is  useless  to  advance. 

There  mav,  Sir,  perhaps,  be  some  who  may  think  it  extraordinary,  that  I,  who 
haye  not  had  the  advantage  of  professional  practice,  or  even  of  a  legal  education, 
should  undertake  the  intrcNduction  of  measures,  the  details  of  which  must  necessarily 
require  so  much  of  professional  and  technical  learning.  But  let  it  be  recollected, 
that  I  am  placed  in  an  office  which  devolves  t^n  me  the  duty  of  superintending,  in 
many  important  respects,  the  administration  of  justice,  which  entitles  me  to  advise 
the  Grown  as  to  the  remission  or  execution  of  almost  every  sentence  of  the  law,  and 
which  gives  roe  daily,  1  might  say,  hourly  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  practical 
operation  of  the  statutes  which  I  am  attempting  to  simplify  and  amend.  These  con- 
skleratiods  will  probably  relieve  me  from  the  charge  of  any  unwarranted  and  pre* 
sumptuous  interference  in  matters  which  I  do  not  comprehend. 

I  should  be  indeed  open  to  that  charge,  if,  in  presenting  these  bills  to  the  House, 
I  were  offering  my  own  crude  speculations,  unaided  by  the  learning  and  experience 
of  professional  men.  No,  Sir;  it  has  been  my  g^ood  fortune  to  profit  by  the  willing 
assistance  of  men  who  yield  to  none  in  respect  to  general  acquirements,  to  profound 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  law,  or  to  experience  in  its  practice.  1  owe  the  pre- 
paration of  these  bills  to  those  gentlemen  through  whose  labour  and  skill  the  Juiy 
Act  of  last  session  was  prepared ;  to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
In  the  Home  Department,  (to  whom,  but  for  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  me, 
I  would  do  much  more  ample  justice,)  and  to  Mr.  Gregson,  a  barrister  of  high  emi- 
nence on  the  Northern  Circuit,  justly  respected  by  all  who  know  him.  The  bills, 
thus  prepared,  have  been  submitted  to  all  the  judges ;  and  from  many  of  those  emi- 
nent individuals,  from  Mr.  Justice  Bailey,  Baron  HuUock,  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd, 
Mr.  Justice  Burrough,  and  Mr.  Justice  Gaselee,  I  have  received  very  useful  sugges- 
tions. The  assistance  which  has  been  afforded  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  I  cannot 
sufficiently  acknowledge.  He  has  devoted  to  the  minute  examination  of  these  measures 
all  the  leisure  which  he  c^uld  spare  from  the  immediate  pressure  of  his  judicial 
duties ;  and  has,  I  fear,  encroached  upon  that  repose  which  was  essential  to  the 
restoration  of  his  health. 

In  the  profession  of  the  law  generally,  I  have  found  the  utmost  readiness  to  co- 
operate in  the  work  which  1  have  undertaken.  It  is  the  fashion  to  impute  to  that 
profession  an  unwillingness  to  remove  the  uncertainty  and  obscurity  of  the  law,  from 
the  sordid  desire  to  benefit  by  its  perplexity.  This  is  a  calumny  which  I  know  to 
be  unfounded;  for  I  have  never  made,  in  the  progress  of  this  work,  a  single  appU- 
totion  for  assistance  to  an^  member  of  the  proression  of  the  law,  which  has  not  been 
received  in  the  spirit  which  becomes  a  generous  mind,  rising  above  the  narrow 
prejudices  of  habit,  and  the  paltry  view  to  private  ^n.  There  is  one  gentleman 
among  those  who  have  thus  shown  a  willingness  to  give  assistance,  to  whom  I  must 
make  this  public  return  of  my  acknowledgments ;  I  allude  to  Mr.  Russell,  a  gentle- 
man who  has  rendered  important  service  to  the  law  by  most  valuable  publications, 
and  who  has  offered  suggestions  with  respect  to  many  provisions  included  in  these 
bills  that  are  entitled  to  every  attention. 

I  now  leave  to  the  consideration  and  decision  of  the  House,  the  measures  into 
which  I  have  entered  at  such  unreasonable  length.  They  will,  I  trust,  be  found, 
after  full  investigation,  not  unworthy  of  the  final  sanction  of  parliament 

They  propose  no  encroachments  upon  civil  liberty,  no  extension  of  executive 
authority,  no  rash  subversion  of  ancient  institutions,  no  relinquishment  of  what  is 
practically  g^ood,  for  the  chance  of  speculative  and  uncertain  improvement.  *'  The 
work  which  I  propound,"  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  ^^  tendeth  to  pruning  and  grafting  the 
law,  and  not  to  ploughing  up  and  planting  it  again ;  for  such  a  remove  I  should 
hold  indeed  for  a  perilous  innovation." 

Whatever,  Sir,  may  be  the  ultimate  decision  of  this  House,  with  respect  to  the 
measures  themselves,  it  will  not,  I  am  confident,  condemn  the  motives  which  have 
prompted  me  to  the  undertaking. 
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I  eaa  faafe  no  motiTe,  bat  the  dnire  to  improve  iheoppoitaaftleswydi  bow  been 
placed  within  my  roach,  and  to  exert,  to  oseAil  ends,  the  inflnenee  and  antbonty, 
which  oonstitate,  if  rightly  applied,  the  real  valoe  of  high  oflfeial  ttatioB.-^And»  8ir| 
if  there  be  mized  with  that  desire  any  latent  feeling  of  a  more  personal  nature*  wlty 
should  I  disavow  the  Intimate  ambteion,  to  leave  behind  me  some  reoeid  of  the 
trust  I  have  held,  which  may  outlive  die  fleeting  discharge  of  tbe  mere  dudes  of 
ordinary  routine,  and  that  may,  perhaps,  oonfer  some  distinction  on  my  name,  by 
connecting  it  vrith  permanent  improvements  in  the  judicial  institutions  of  tM 
country  ? — ^The  right  hon.  secretary  concluded,  amidst  loud  cheers,  vrith  moving, 
**  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  Consolidating  and  Amending  the  Laws 
relative  to  Larceny,  and  to  such  oflSsm^ps  of  stealing  and  embesding,  and  &[  reeeifing 
stolen  property,  as  are  cognixable  in  En^and.'* 

At  tne  close  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Fed  protested  that  be  did  not  know  how  to  fnune 
an  Act  of  parliam^it  which  woidd  prevent  children  from  running  about  the  streets ; 
but  any  suggestion  from  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Alderman  Brydges)  to  that  eflbet, 
he  should  attend  to  with  great  pleasure.  The  prorisions  of  his  measure  generally 
he  wished  to  have  thorou|^y  canvassed,  and  should  feel  obliged  to  any  hon.  gentle- 
man who  would  take  the  trouble  to  suggest  alterations  hi  it.  Tliere  was  one 
alteration  in  the  law  relative  to  estreating  recognixanoes  which  he  should  deem  it 
peculiarly  important  to  make  as  soon  as  possible.  NoUiing  was  more  common  than 
ibr  persons  who  vrere  bound  over  to  appear  as  vritnesses  upon  prosecutions,  and  not 
called  in  court,  to  be  actually  arrestea,  perhaps  years  afterwards,  owing  to  some 
error  as  to  their  appearance  or  non-appearance.  As  an  instance  of  this  vexations 
practice,  the  right  bun.  gentleman  stated  tbe  contents  of  a  petition  which  he  had 
just  received  from  a  prisoner  in  Shrewsbury  gaol,  who  had  been  arrested  on  the 
estreating  of  his  recognizances  for  a  prosecution  in  the  year  1818,  he  having  been 
present  m  court  while  the  trial  vrent  on,  but  not  having  been  called  as  a  witness. 
With  respect  to  the  pajrment  of  costs  in  cases  of  misdemeanour  at  sessions,  he  believed 
that  they  would  be  far  lighter  in  amount  if  paid  out  of  the  county  rate  than  out  of 
the  general  frinds  of  the  country.  He  baa  observed  that  all  expenses  allowed  at 
sessions  by  magistrates  who  had  an  immediate  desire  to  keep  the  ooun^  ezpenace 
down,  were  much  lighter  than  those  ffiven  by  the  Judges  of  assise. 

Leave  was  givon  to  bring  in  the  bm. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 
Mabch  16,  1826. 

Mr.  Hume  moved  for  an  account  of  the  sums  cnarged  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Westminster  for  the  admission  of  each  visitor  to  view  the  public  monuments  m  that 
abbey,  the  total  amount  received  from  that  source  in  each  year,  for  the  last  five  years, 
and  how  the  same  has  been  appropriated. 

Mb.  SncBRABT  Pkbl  did  not  nse  to  oppose  the  motion,  as  he  thought  it  Mr  that 
the  House  should  be  in  possession  of  the  information  asked  for.  The  hon.  member, 
however,  was  in  error,  if  he  supposed  that  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster 
had  any  rights  different  from  those  of  other  deans  and  chapters.  The  House,  he  be- 
lieved, had  no  power  to  compel  them  to  admit  strangers  to  the  abbey.  He  vras  idso 
wrong  io  supposing  that  the  fees  for  the  admission  oif  risitors  were  of  recent  origin. 
They  had  existed  from  very  early  periods,  and  instances  might  be  found  in  the 
record  office,  of  their  being  granted  by  patent ;  though,  since  the  Restoration  they 
had  been  granted  during  pleasure.  In  1613,  a  patent  was  granted,  which  he  had 
seen,  to  Sir  E.  Phippe,  Sir  R.  Miller,  and  others,  to  collect  the  foes  for  showing  the 
monuments  to  visitors.  At  present  the  foes  were  divided  among  the  minor  canons 
and  the  choir.  The  amount  of  the  income  of  the  minor  canons,  who  were  obliged 
to  attend  about  four  months  in  the  year,  was  about  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
and  of  this  they  drew  about  seventy  pounds  from  the  foes.  The  admission  foe  hmA 
been  diminished,  and  was  not  at  present  more  than  was  necessa^  to  protect  the 
monuments.    The  abbey  was  now  opened  three  times  a-dsy  to  every  body  whm 
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ttvioe^senrlee  was  perfbnned;  U  was  opened  without  any  charge,  at  all  seasonable 
times,  to  artists ;  and  the  admission  fee  had  been  reduced  from  2a,  to  1«.  9d.  The 
total  amount  of  the  emolaments  wonld  be  seen  when  the  papers  were  produced.  The 
hon.  member  was  wrong  if  he  supposed  that  the  dean  and  chapter  had  not  laid  out 
any  money  in  repairing  the  abb^.  During  the  last  twenty-iive  years,  they  had 
expended  £53,627  for  that  purpose ;  being  on  an  arerage  upnurds  of  £2000  a-year. 
During  the  last  twelve  years,  £40,000  had  been  applied  to  the  repairs  of  the  abbey, 
being  more  than  £3300  per  annum.  This  showed  that  the  dean  and  chapter  had 
paid  liberally  for  the  maintenance  of  their  magnificent  abbey.  They  mieht  mistake 
in  demanding  a  sum  for  admission,  but  he  was  persuaded  that  they  acted  band  fidky 
and  were  sincere  in  their  opinion  that  such  a  sum  was  necessary  to  secure  die  safety 
of  the  monuments. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 
Mabgh  20,  1826. 

On  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair  for  the  House  to  go  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Supply  on  the  Irish  Estimates,  Mr.  Spring  Rice  moved  the  following  Reso- 
lution by  way  of  amendment:  ^^  That  this  House  concurs  in  the  opinion  expressed 
nnaaiinously  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  appointed  in  1826,  in  their  four- 
teenth Report,  signed  l)y  the  late  archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Cashel,  the  bishop  of 
Killala,  the  provost  of  Trinity  College,  now  Bishop  of  Ferns,  and  othersf  *  That  no 
ffeneral  plan  of  education  in  Ireland,  however  wisely  and  unexceptionably  contrived 
in  other  respects,  can  be  carried  into  effectual  execution,  unless  it  be  expliciUy 
•vowed,  and  clearly  understood  as  its  leading  principle,  that  no  attempt  shall  be 
made  to  influence  or  dbturb  the  peculiarly  rdigious  tenets  of  any  seet  or  descrip- 
tion of  Christians.^ " 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  Mb.  Secbbtabt  Peel  said  he  saw  so  little  sub^ 
stantial  difference  in  the  sentiments  of  members  who  had  taken  part  in  the  present 
debate,  that  he  was  sorry,  that  on  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  form,  so 
much  opposition  should  be  excited.  All  parties  were  agreed  that  no  interference  ought 
to  take  place  with  the  religious  principles  of  the  scholars.  Two  things,  then,  remained 
to  be  considered;  namely,  under  what  superintendence  the  education  was  to  be  carried 
on,  and  what  should  be  done  with  the  institutions  now  existing?  For  his  own  part, 
he  thought  the  best  mode  of  diffusing  education  was  not  through  any  local  consti- 
tuted institution ;  and  he  most  perfectly  agreed  in  the  principle  of  Dr.  Murray's 
proposition,  that  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  children  should  be  educated 
together ;  that  the^  should  learn  in  common,  but  receive  their  religious  instruction 
apart,  each  from  his  own  pastor.  It  appeared  that  Dr.  Murray  did  not  dUuentfrom 
the  introduction  of  some  general  religious  education,  founded  on  the  selection  of  some 
approved  parts  of  the  Scripture,  on  some  harmonious  arrangpement  of  the  g^pel,  by 
which  the  grand  truths  of  religion  might  be  communicated,  and  morality  inculcated, 
without  trenching  on  those  doctrines  upon  which  the  two  sects  difiered.  If  this  plan 
could  be  carried  into  effect,  a  sound  system  of  education  might  be  established  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  he  trusted  that  no  difficulties  would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  accomplish- 
ing this  most  desirable  work.  He  understood  that  the  commission  over  which  his 
hon.  friend  (  Mr.  F.  Lewis)  presided,  were  engaged  in  considering  the  best  mode  of 
^ving  effect  to  such  a  system.  No  body  of  persons  could  possess  more  ability  or  in- 
formation to  qualify  them  for  the  important  task  they  had  to  perform.  The  question 
then  before  the  House  was,  whether,  in  anticipation  of  the  success  to  which  they 
looked  forward,  they  ought  at  once  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  institutions,  which 
were  all  they  now  had  to  depend  upon,  and  which,  though  they  might  not  do  all  the 
good  possible,  certainly  had  done  more  than  could  have  been  expected?  Perhaps,  in 
sajring  that  the  refusal  of  this  vote  would  put  an  end  to  these  institutions,  he  was, 
in  strictness,  going  too  far ;  but  undoubtedly  the  effect  would  be  to  stigmatise  them, 
80  as  to  take  nx>m  them  the  power  of  doing  good  for  the  future.  It  was  during  the 
tfane  that  he  held  office  as  Secretary  for  Irelimd,  that  the  Kildare-'Street  Assoeiatioir 
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was  instituted  to  superintend  the  general  education  of  the  poor  of  that  conntnr.  As 
the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  it  was  consi- 
dered desirable  to  improve  them  by  education ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  course  of 
public  instruction  might  be  framed,  by  which  all  apprehension  of  proselvtism  would 
be  carefully  avoided.  lie  was  prepared  to  have  acted  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
fourteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education,  and  to  have  placed  it  under 
the  direction  of  seven  or  eiffht  officers,  appointed  by  government.  But,  after  repeated 
deliberations  with  those  who  were  politically  opposed  to  him,  he  found  their  dread 
of  the  increase  of  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  so  gpreat,  that  he  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don his  intention.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  however,  he  discovered  that  a 
society  was  in  existence,  consisting  of  Protestants,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Presby- 
terians, and  associated  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  education  of  the  poor  on  the 
very  principle  that  was  desired.  He  had,  therefore,  selected  this  society  to  carry 
into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the  fourteenth  report,  and  he  was  happy  to  state  that 
immense  benefit  had  been  conferred  on  the  people  of  Ireland  by  that  society,  in  the 
diffusion  of  books  of  useful  knowledge.  That  society  also  gave  instruction,  on  right 
principles,  to  50,000  children,  half  Catholics  and  half  Protestants.  Doing  good  to 
at  least  this  extent^  would  it  be  wise  to  paralyse  its  exertions  f  A  g^reat  number  of 
books  of  religious  instruction,  of  the  most  unexceptionable  nature,  had  also  been 
circulated  by  this  society.  In  1818,  the  number  of  tracts  issued  was  50,000;  in 
1820,  123,000;  in  1821,  153,000;  in  1822,  185,000;  in  1823,  106,000;  in  1824, 
121,000;  and  last  year,  172,816  tracts  were  published,  and  distributed  at  the  expenae 
of  the  society.  AU  these  publications  had  been  approved  by  Dr.  Doyle  and  other 
Roman  Catholic  prelates.  All  he  implored  the  House  was,  not  to  imply  a  stigma, 
which  must  be  done,  by  passmg  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  hon.  member  opposite. 
An  hon.  member  seemea  to  have  expressed  an  opinion,  that  education  should  be  con- 
ducted wholly  apart  from  religion.  For  one,  he  must  say,  he  never  could  consent 
to  patronise  any  system  of  education  of  which  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion 
did  not  form  a  part.  He  did  not  wish  to  see  a  race  of  young  philosophers  spring  up, 
who  derived  their  principles  from  anj  other  source ;  nor,  on  the  otner  hand,  did  he 
wish  to  see  children  educated  like  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  country  to  which 
the  hon.  member  belonged,  where  the  young  peasants  of  Kerry  ran  about  in  rags^ 
with  a  Cicero  or  a  Virgil  under  their  arms.  In  his  opinion,  this  was  not  the  educa- 
tion which  would  best  fit  them  for  the  usual  purposes  of  life.  He  hoped  the  hon« 
gentleman  would  not  press  his  motion ;  for  if  he  did,  he  should  be  under  the  necessity 
of  voting  against  him. 
Ultimately,  Mr.  Spring  Rice  declined  pressing  his  motion. 


FORGERY  OF  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  NOTES. 

Mabch  21,  1826. 

In  a  desultory  discussion  which  arose  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition,  praying 
for  an  Alteration  in  the  Com  Laws,  &c., — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  it  was  ridiculous  to  compare  the  quantity  of  crime  com- 
mitted by  coining  with  that  committed  by  forgery.  For  the  last  three  years  the 
system  had  had  a  fair  trial,  and  what  was  the  result  P  That  some  convictions  had 
undoubtedly  taken  place  for  coining,  but  in  no  proportion  to  the  number  convicted 
of  forgery  during  the  paper  system.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  recollected,  that 
at  no  period  were  the  five -pound  notes  out  of  circulation,  and  that  one  of  the  cases 
at  Lancaster  was  for  forging  a  five-pound  note.  He  was  ready  to  admit  that  the 
one-pound  note  was  more  easily  passed  away,  and  that  many  would  try  their  hand  at 
that,  who  would  be  afraid  to  attempt  a  larger  one.  The  question  here  was,  whether 
or  not  the  Bank  were  to  blame  ?  The  impossibility  of  making  an  inimitable  note 
being  admitted,  how  could  the  Bank  be  reproached,  more  particidarly  after  the 
statement  made  by  one  of  the  Directors,  that  in  the  attempt  to  enhance  the  difficulty 
of  forging  a  note,  they  had  expended  no  less  than  £80,000  ?  There  could  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  wishes  of  the  Bank  concurred  with  their  interest  in  putting  a  stop 
to  forgeries.    These  prosecutions  were  conducted  at  a  great  expense,  and  the  Ban£ 
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(lould  not  be  insenrible  to  the  effect  which  they  had  produced  on  the  public  mind.  lie 
had  always  thought  that,  though  it  might  be  impossible  to  make  an  inimitable  note, 
the  prospect  of  engrafting  some  improvement  upon  the  present  note  was  not  hopeless. 
It  was  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Bank  of  Ireland  notes  were  not  forged,  although 
the  temptation  as  to  the  extent  of  their  circulation  was  comparatively  as  g^reat.  He 
was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  something  might  be  done  to  the  Bank  of  England  note 
to  render  it  more  difficult  of  imitation. 


CONSOUDATION  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAWS. 

Mabch  23,  1826. 

Ms.  Secrbtabt  Peel  brought  in  his  bill  **  for  Consolidating  and  Amending  the 
Laws  in  England  relative  to  Larceny,  and  certain  other  offences,  affecting  Property.** 
He  said  he  was  so  desirous  that  this  bill  should  reoeive  the  most  deliberate  investi- 
gation, that  he  hoped  he  should  be  permitted  to  have  it  read  the  first  and  second 
time,  and  to  go  through  the  committee,  where  the  blanks  which  fixed  the  penalty  to 
the  different  offences  could  be  filled  up.  The  bill  would  then  be  placed  before  the 
House  in  a  more  perfect  state,  and  gentlemen  could  come  to  the  discussion  with  a 
complete  knowledge  of  all  its  provisions ;  and  he  should  be  perfectly  prepajned  to  give 
every  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  the  principle  of  the  measure,  if  any  objection 
were  nused  against  it* 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  first  and  second  time,  and  committed. 

Mr.  Peel  next  brought  in  his  bill  *^  for  Improving  the  Administration  of 
Criminal  Justice  in  England,*'  and  reouested  he  might  be  allowed  to  take  the  same 
course  with  this  as  he  had  done  with  the  preceding  measure.  This  bill  difiered  only 
in  one  respect  from  the  statement  which  he  had  made  when  he  obtained  leave  to  bring 
it  in,  and  that  alteration  was  made  on  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  highest  judicial 
autlH>rities  this  country  had  ever  produced — an  authority  whose  opimons  were  re- 
verenced in  every  part  of  the  world  where  a  love  of  justice  and  equity  prevailed ;  he 
alluded  to  Lord  Stowell,  the  venerable  juage  of  the  Admiralty  Court.  That  noUe 
lord  proposed  to  extend  the  principle  of  the  bill,  so  far  as  it  related  to  prosecutions 
for  misdemeanour  at  the  quarter  sessions,  to  offences  tried  in  the  Admiralty  Court. 
At  present,  when  persons  were  tried  for  offences  committed  on  the  high  seas,  even  of 
the  most  atrocious  character,  the  court  had  no  power  bv  law  to  award  any  in- 
demnification to  the  persons  supporting  the  prosecution ;  and  the  object  of  the  altera- 
tion was,  to  give  to  the  court  of  Admiralty  a  discretionary  power  of  indemnifying 
individuals  who  came  forward  as  prosecutors.  On  the  common  principle  of  justice, 
it  was  onlv  fair  that  the  expense  should  be  borne  by  the  public. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  first  and  second  time,  and  committed. 
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Apbil  6,  1826. 

Mb.  Sbcbbtart  Peel  rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  remedy  the  in- 
conveniences arising  from  the  present  state  of  the  county  of  Durham,  with  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  its  High  Sheriff.  That  office  was  held  for  life,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  bv  the  nomination  of  the  Bbhop;  and  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  that 
prelate,  and  from  there  being  as  yet  no  successor  possessed  of  the  power  to  appoint 
nls  officers,  the  whole  business  of  the  county  was  at  a  stand.  No  juries  could  be 
summoned,  no  sessions  could  be  hekl,  no  public  business  of  any  kind  could  be 
transacted,  unless  some  measure  were  adopted  to  render  those  officers  still  le^ly 
capable  of  executing  the  duties  assigned  to  them.  For  that  purpose,  he  proposed 
that  the  sheriff  and  other  officers  should  be  empowered  bv  a  bill,  which  he  trusted 
the  House  would  enable  him  to  pass  through  its  stages  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
to  continue  in  the  situations  they  now  hold  for  six  months  from  the  present  time. 
lie  was  not^  however|  prepared  to  say^  that,  after  the  termination  of  that  period,  h^ 
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would  eOBseht  to  leare  the  office  of  high  sheriff  of  the  populous  amd  toi^rtdiit  ecfooif 
of  Durham  to  revert  to  the  same  state,  with  respeet  to  its  appointmeot  and  duration^ 
as  before  the  death  of  the  late  prelate.  He  saw  no  si^kieot  reasoa  wl^  that  high 
office  should  be  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bishop,  nor  why  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county  of  Durham  should  not  be  compelled,  like  the  gentlemen  of  the  other  countica 
of  England,  to  serve  in  their  turn  when  r^ularly  presented  for  that  purpose.  There 
was  no  bishop  at  present;  but  he  conceived  it  to  be  a  matter  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration, whether  three  names  should  not  be  presented  every  year  to  the  future 
bishop,  and  whether  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  select  from  that  number  the  person 
who  was  to  perform  the  duties  for  the  usual  period.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then 
moved,  **  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  remedy  the  inconveniences  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  arising  from  the  present  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Durham,  and 
for  preventing  the  like  in  future." 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bilL 
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Apbix.  17,  1826. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Criminal  Justice  Bill,  Ma.  Sbcbbtaat  Peil  observed  that 
this  bill,  wbich  pimxwted  to  have  no  less  an  object  than  the  improvement  of  the  Cri- 
minal Justice  of  England,  seemed  to  him  to  be  of  such  great  importanoe,  that  h» 
conceived  the  best  method  he  conkl  adopt  in  its  consideratioB  would  be  to  have  it 
read  clause  by  clause  to  the  House.  In  Ihat  way  he  could,  be  thought,  introduce 
most  satisfactorily  the  very  few  amendments  and  alterations  which  it  was  neeessaiy 
to  propose.  The  first,  and  by  fiv  the  most  important,  related  to  the  powers  of  magis^ 
trates  in  the  taking  of  baif— powers  which  had  reaMined  without  any  alteration 
since  the  time  of  Mward  L  His  obr^sct  was,  in  this  bill,  to  procme  such  a  legu- 
lattve  provision  as  would  make  it  distinctly  understood  what  the  powers  of  magis- 
trates actually  were  with  regard  to  bail,  upon  vrhidi  there  had  been  for  a  long  period 
very  considerable  obseuri^;  and  next,  to  extend  the  class  of  oienees  for  wMoh  bail 
could  be  received,  by  giving  some  precise  and  definite  descriplkm  of  the  kind  t)f 
ofienders  from  whom  bml  could  be  taken,  pointing  out  dearly  who  might  be  admitted 
to  bail,  and  who  must  be  committed  to  safe  custody.  He  proposed  that  whert  way 
person  should  be  taken  on  a  charge  of  felony,  or  suspicion  of  feloBr,  before  any  ju»» 
tice  ef  the  peace,  and  the  diarge  should  be  supported  by  positive  evjdienee  of  the  fiK^ 
or  by  soeh  evidence  as,  if  not  explained  or  contradicted,  should,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  justice,  raise  a  strong  nresumption  of  the  guilt  of  the  person  charged,  sudi  person 
should  not  be  admitted  to  bail  by  any  justice  or  justices  ai  tlie  peace,  either  in  or  out 
of  sessions;  but  should  be  committed  to  prison  by  the  justice  before  whom  he  or  she 
should  be  so  charged,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  mentioned.  But  (and  this  was  one 
of  the  amendments  he  proposed  to  introduce  at  present)  if  there  were  only  one  justice 
present,  and  the  person  should  be  charged  before  him  vrith  felony,  or  the  suspicion 
of  felony,  and  the  charge  were  not  sufficient  to  justify  an  immediate  commitment; 
but  yet,  if  there  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  iustice,  such  a  strong  presumption  of  guilt 
as  would  render  it  necessary  to  have  fhrther  enquiry  made  before  he  could  either 
safely  commit  or  discharge---the  justice  should  not  in  that  case  lake  bail,  but  order 
the  prisoner  to  be  detained  until  he  could  be  taken  before  two  jnsticeB;  and  if  the 
further  evidence  produced  against  the  person  suspected  were  not  sueh,  in  die  opinion 
of  two  justices,  as  to  raise  a  strong  presmooption  of  his  guilt,  or  sneh  evidence  should 
be  adduced  on  behalf  of  the  person  chaiged  as  should,  in  their  opinkMi,  weaken  the 
presumption  of  his  or  her  guilt,  but  there  should,  notwithstanding,  appear  to  them 
to  be  sufficient  ground  for  judicial  inquirer  into  his  or  her  g^t — in  such  case,  the 
person  charged  should  and  might  be  admitted  to  bail  by  such  two  justices  in  the 
manner  mentioned.  This  provision,  with  this  amendment,  would  have  the  impor- 
tant efiect  of  lessening  the  number  of  those  who  were  seat,  sometimes  most  unnecM- 
sarily,  as  it  turned  out  afterwards,  but  yet  in  strict  compliance  with  the  law,  to  an 
imprisonment  injurious  at  once  to  their  health  and  their  morals ;  for,  looking  at  the 
nnmber  of  conunitments  for  fidonies,  and  the  number  ultimately  proeeouted  ai^  found 
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guStjr,  thflTO  appeared  a  dieparity  whicb  exdted  a  strong  8iis|Heioii  of  the  polity, 
whatever  might  be  said  of  the  justice,  of  the  course  at  present  adopted.  Now,  if  toe 
committee  looked  to  the  effbct  of  imprisoning  for  a  long  period,  in  a  common  jail, 
an  innocent  man  on  a  charge  of  felony,  and  oonsidtred  tmit  in  almost  all  eases  such 
a  person  came  oot  a  much  worse  man,  in  point  of  moral  character,  than  he  was  when 
he  went  in ;  they  would  not,  he  was  sure,  object  to  the  grant  of  a  pow«r  to  magis- 
trates wlueh  would  prevent  in  maar  cases  the  ehanee  of  an  innocent  man  being  ex- 
posed to  snph  a  oontaminatSon,  He  inserted  Uie  word  ^^  credible,'^  and  tlmt  was  a 
most  important  alteration,  because  at  present,  where  a  man  was  charged  with  felony, 
the  magistrate,  even  though  he  might  not  think  it  a  case  strongly  presumptive  of 
ffuilt,  had  not  the  power  to  admit  to  bail,  but  must  commit  or  dischuige  the  prisoner. 
In  cases  where  two  magistrates  were  present  at  the  first  hearing  of  the  charge— and 
that,  he  thought,  would  generally  happen  in  all  cities  and  large  towns — they  would 
have  the  power  of  admitting  to  bail,  ii  the  circumstances  shoukl  appear  to  them  to  be 
such  as  he  had  before  mentioned.  But  where  only  one  magistrate  was  at  the  first 
hearing,  he  would  be  bound  to  remand,  if  he  had  the  donMs  to  which  he  had  be* 
fore  allnded,  until  two  mi^trates  could  hear  the  case. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Peel  said  that  the  daase  already  proposed  was  the  most  mate* 
rial  one.  The  others  were  not  of  such  consequence  at  present  If  the  evidence 
against  the  prisoner  were  positive,  the  magistrate  was  bound  to  commit ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  that  he  added  the  word  *'  credible"  to  '' positive.'*  ''  Credible''  was  not 
to  be  taken  in  its  technical  sense.  It  meant  to  guard  against  theevidence  of  persons 
of  suspeeted  or  doubtful  character,  as,  for  instance,  common  prostitutes. 

On  the  dause,  *^  That  before  any  person  shall  be  bailed,  or  committed,  the  justices 
shall  take  down  the  ezanunations,  and  bind  all  persons  to  appear  as  witnesses  on  the 
trial ;  and  that  all  examinations,  informations,  and  recognixances,  be  returned  to  the 
Court,"— 

Mr.  Peel  was  strongly  of  opinion,  that  if  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  were  adopted,  it  might  tend,  in  many  instances,  to  defeat  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice. Bfeasures,  for  mstance,  might  be  taken  by  the  friends  of  a  prisoner  to  intercept 
the  messenger  who  was  conveying  the  depositions  to  the  assizes,  and  thus  prevent 
the  trial  from  coming  on.  Besides,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  tiJdng  the  discretion 
of  poetponing  the  trial  quite  out  of  the  hands  of  the  judge.  Perhaps  it  was  not  neces- 
saiy  that  the  judge  should  be  in  possession  of  the  merits.  lie  thought  it  would  be 
wrong  to  legislate  on  the  suliiject. 

The  daase  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Peel,  on  the  clause  behig  mo^ved,  *^  That  all  informations  and  examinations  on 
which  any  person  should  be  imprisoned  or  admitted  to  bail,  should  be  committed  to 
writing,  and  returned  into  court  at  its  opening,**  said  that  at  present  magistrates^ 
upon  ehaiges  of  misckmeanour,  were  apt  not  to  reduce  the  examinations  to  writing ; 
but  althoiigh  it  might  give  some  little  more  trouble,  he  conceived  it  right  that  this 
should  be  done  in  all  cases. 

This  clause  was  agreed  to ;  as  were  also  the  clauses  for  giving  similar  powers  to 
coroners  in  this  respect  as  to  justices,  and  imposing  a  fine  on  both  of  them  in  case 
of  their  foiling  to  observe  the  above  regulations.  Upon  the  clause  being  moved,  ^*  That 
all  felonies,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  should  be  ousted  of  that  benefit  under  all  cir- 
eomstances  consequent  on  the  indictment," 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  he  for  the  most  part  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  hon. 

Sintleman ;  but  the  simple  repeal  of  all  these  distinctions  now  would  be  premature, 
e  hoped  at  no  distant  periocl,  so  early  indeed  as  in  the  next  session,  to  bring  for- 
ward bills  for  the  consolidation  of  the  whole  of  the  criminal  statutes  [hear,  hear !] 
These  he  would  propose  to  take  in  the  following  order : — first,  the  laws  relating  to 
the  ii\jury  of  persons :  second,  those  relating  to  coining  and  foigery.  When  these 
Imd  undergone  revision  and  alteration,  most  of  the  criminal  law  would  have  been 
revised  and  condensed.  As  soon  as  they  had  made  that  progress,  it  ironld  be  right, 
perhaps,  to  make  one  uniform  provision  upon  the  subject ;  but  at  present,  those  of- 
fences that  were  dei^yahle,  and  those  that  were  not,  were  so  interwoven  in  the 
statutes,  that  it  was  inconvenient  to  separate  them,  or  to  come  to  any  specific  pre- 
vision upon  the  sotject    Besides,  the  simple  repeal  now,  by  abolishing^  tiie  worda 
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^  without  benefit  of  clergy,*'  would  have  the  efiect  of  making  some  offences  capital 
that  were  not  so  by  law. 

The  clause  was  ag^ed  to. 

Mr.  Peel  next  proposed  the  clause  enacting  that,  "  if  any  person  is  indicted  for  any 
felony  for  which  the  offender  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  he  shall  on  ar- 
raignment confess  the  felony,  or  stand  mute  of  malice,  or  shall  be  outlawed  under 
such  indictment,  &c.,  in  every  such  case  the  person  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
guilty  of  such  felony,  and  the  court  shall  award  such  judgment  as  if  such  person  had 
been  conyicted  by  a  verdict** 

The  clause  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Scarlett  objected  to  the  clause  which  subjected  ^^  accessories  before  the  foci** 
to  the  same  punishment  as  principals  in  all  cases  of  felony. 

Mr.  Peel  replied,  that  he  nad  adhered  to  the  principle  on  which  the  law  proceeded 
in  the  punishment  provided  for  offences.  It  was,  that  the  accessory  should  be  liable 
to  the  same  punishment  as  the  principal.  Indeed,  in  some  instances,  the  accessory, 
in  his  opinion,  was  more  criminal ;  as  in  the  case  of  persons  instigating  boys  to  steal 
in  dwelling-houses,  to  commit  robbery,  or  some  other  offence,  with  the  expectation 
that,  on  account  of  their  youth,  they  might  escape  the  capital  punishment  due  to  the 
crime.  There,  in  his  opinion,  the  accessory  was  far  more  criminaL  The  principle 
was  such  as  he  had  stated,  and  would  be  found  to  pervade  all  the  statutes  relating  to 
murder,  burglary,  stealing  in  dwelling-houses,  forgery,  and  arson.  And  as  this  was 
the  general  principle,  he  attributed  the  omission  of  observing  this  principle  to  negli- 
gent legislation  in  those  cases  where  exceptions  were  made.  He  would  ask  why 
accessories  in  one  class  of  aggravated  offences  should  be  subject  to  heavy  punishment, 
and  those  of  another  class  be  exempted?  Why,  for  instance,  should  a  man  who  was 
an  accessory  in  piracy  be  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death,  and  the  accessory  in  an 
unnatural  offence  not  be  liable  ?  Wherever,  therefore,  he  saw  these  exceptions  to 
the  general  principle,  he  considered  it  owing  to  n(»ligence  in  drawing  up  the  statute. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to.  On  the  moving  of  the  clause  empowering  offences 
committed  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  boundary  line  of  two  counties  to  be  tried 
in  either  county, 

Mr.  Sykes  expressed  a  wish  that  in  all  cases  a  prisoner  should  be  tried  either  in 
the  county  where  the  offence  was  committed,  or  in  that  in  which  he  was  appre^  i 
bended. 

Mr.  Peel  thought,  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  the  prisoner  always  tried 
in  the  county  where  the  offence  was  committed,  as  it  would  enable  both  prosecutors 
and  prisoners  to  conduct  their  cases  with  the  least  possible  expense.  If  tne  prisoner 
were  to  be  tried  in  the  county  where  he  was  apprehended,  how  would  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman act  supposing  the  prisoner  were  apprehended  on  the  boundary  line,  or  in  a 
boat  on  a  river  dividing  two  counties  ?  He  certainly  could  not  consent  to  the  hon. 
gentleman^s  proposition.  Theclause  contained  the  words,  **any  felony  may  be  inquired 
of  in  either  county.*'  These  words,  he  conceived,  met  the  case  mentioned  by  the 
learned  member  for  Nottingham.  If  they  did  not,  he  should  be  happy  to  insert  a 
clause  in  the  bill  which  would  give  the  magistrates  the  power  which  the  learned  mem* 
ber  thought  they  ought  to  have. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 


LARCENY  LAWS  BILL. 

April  17,  1826. 

Mb.  Secsetabt  Perl  sud  he  had  to  propose  several  important  alterations.  He 
therefore  wished  the  House  merely  to  go  into  the  conmiittee  profanna^  that  the  bill 
might  b')  reprinted,  and  stand  over  for  consideration.  He  had  onginally  proposed  to 
consolidate,  and  he  trusted  he  had  succeeded  in  consolidating,  the  whole  of  the  statute 
law  of  England  relating  to  all  offences  against  property^  connected  with  theft ;  but 
he  had  found,  in  attempting  to  legislate  with  respect  to  theft,  that  all  that  part  which 
related  to  the  mischievous  destruction  of  property  was  so  intimately  connected  with 
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theft,  that  it  was  diffienlt  to  draw  a  distinction.  It  was  probable,  however,  that, 
should  the  committee  agree  to  his  alterations,  he  might  think  it  expedient  not  to  pass 
the  bill  through  the  House  this  session,  but  suffer  it  to  lie  over  for  consideration,  in 
its  amended  state,  till  the  next  session. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee, 

Mr.  Peel  sud,  he  would  shortly  state  to  the  House  two  or  three  of  the  alterations 
which  he  desired  to  make.  In  the  first  place,  as  it  was  expedient  to  limit,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  list  of  offences  which  were  subject  to  the  punishment  of  death,  he  in- 
tended to  repeal  that  law  which  made  the  stealing  in  a  church  (no  matter  under  what 
circumstances,  or  to  what  amount)  a  capital  crime.  As  the  statute  stood,  a  man 
who  stole  his  neighbour's  prayer-book  as  they  sat  in  the  same  pew  at  chapel  together, 
would  be  liable  to  suffer  death  for  it ;  the  act  being  in  itself  no  more  than  a  simple 
larceny.  He  saw  no  reason  why  any  other  law  should  be  applicable  to  a  place  of 
worship  than  to  the  common  case  of  a  dwelling-house.  In  either  case  the  breaking 
and  entering  would  be  capital,  but  not  the  simple  act  of  stealing.  In  the  same  way, 
the  statute  which  made  it  death  to  steal  from  a  booth  or  tent  at  a  fair,  was  one  which  he 
thought  deserved  to  be  revised.  People  who  kept  such  open  booths  ought  to  guard 
their  property  sufficiently  themselves,  and  not  look  for  laws  of  unreasonable  severity 
to  nrotect  it  The  steahng  to  the  amount  of  40s.  in  a  dwelling-house,  independent 
of  burglary,  was  now  capital :  he  proposed  to  increase  the  40s.  to  £5.  The  sum  of 
40s.  had  been  fixed  as  necessary  to  constitute  the  capital  offence,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  Considering  the*  different  circumstances  of  the  country,  the  amount 
which  he  now  proposed  was  not  materially  greater.  There  were  two  other  statutes 
on  which  he  would  detain  the  House  a  moment — those  applicable  to  stealing  fish, 
and  to  stealing  deer.  The  punishment  for  stealing  fish  out  of  any  pond  was  seven 
years'  transportation ;  and  there  was  no  difference  between  an  anghng  and  a  stealing 
by  nets  or  other  engines.  Now,  he  thought  it  rather  hard  to  send  an  angler,  al- 
though he  did  fish  m  other  people's  waters,  to  Botany- bay  for  seven  years ;  and  he 
therefore  proposed  a  mitigation  in  favour  of  such  characters.  The  law  as  he  would 
have  it,  snould  oblige  every  angler  who  caught  fish  improperly,  to  give  his  name 
and  address  on  demand,  subject  to  a  penalty  of  £20  for  giving  a  false  one ;  and  his 
punishment  should  be,  to  pay  three  times  the  value  of  the  fish  taken,  with  an  ad- 
ditional fine  to  the  king,  to  be  levied  by  order  of  the  magistrate.  With  respect  to 
deer-stealing,  hon.  gentlemen  were  perhaps  aware,  that  by  the  present  law  any 
person  who  was  sworn  to  have  had  the  head,  hide,  or  any  part  of  the  flesh  of  a  deer 
m  his  house,  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the  oath,  was  liable  to  be  called  on, 
without  any  proof  given  that  he  really  had  possessed  such  venison,  to  show  that  he 
had  not  possessed  it  illegally.  This  statute  was  too  severe,  indeed  perfectly  un- 
reasonable ;  and  he  proposed  to  leave  the  law  as  to  venison  on  the  same  footing  with 
that  which  applied  to  other  meats.  There  were  one  or  two  other  alterations  which 
he  proposed,  and  among  the  rest  some  change  in  the  law  referable  to  obtaining  goods 
on  &lse  pretences ;  but  with  these,  at  so  late  an  hour,  he  would  not  intrude  upon  the 
House. 

The  bill  went  through  the  committee,  and  was  reported. 


ALIEN  REGISTRATION  BILL. 

Apbil  20, 1826. 

Mr.  SEcmBTAST  Pxel,  on  rising,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the 
Reg^tration  of  Aliens,  observed,  that  when  the  Alien  Act  was  last  under  discussion 
in  1824,  a  hope  was  expressed  by  his  right  hon.  friend  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fidrs,  and  by  himself,  that  at  the  period  to  which  the  duration  of  that  act  was  hmited, 
it  might  be  possihle  to  dispense  with  the  powers  of  compelling  aliens  to  leave  the 
conntnr,  given  by  that  measure  to  the  executive  government.  The  period  had  now 
arrived  when  those  powers  would  cease,  unless  by  the  intervention  of  the  House  they 
were  prolonged ;  as  the  act  of  1824  would  expire  in  November  next.  He  was  ex- 
tremdy  happy  to  have  it  now  in  his  power  to  fulfil  the  expectation  which  he  had  just 
aUnded  to,  and  to  inform  the  House,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  his  inijesty's 
27 
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government  to  call  for  the  prolongation  of  this  law.  In  proponng  the  Registration 
bill  on  the  present  occasion,  it  was  merely  wished  that  the  government  should  have 
that  to  which  he  thought  there  could  be  no  possible  objection ;  namely,  a  Re^tra- 
*^lon  of  the  names  of  such  aliens  as  thought  proper  to  take  up  their  residence  m  this 
country.  He  did  not  mean  to  propose  any  ftirther  measure  as  affecting  aliens,  nor 
to  take  any  steps  whatever  for  compelling  them  to  leave  this  country,  under  any 
other  circumstances  than  those  which  would  be  operative  upon  the  natural-bom  sukn 
jects  of  his  nuyesty.  He  could  sincerely  assure  the  House  that  no  man  could  be 
more  willing  to  part  than  he  was  with  the  authority  which  this  bill  had  officially  in- 
trusted to  his  execution ;  and,  in  relieving  himself  from  such  a  burthen,  he  had  ihe 
satisfaction  to  reflect  that,  during  the  five  years  in  which  he  had  exercised  it,  not  a 
single  instance  of  abuse  had  been  laid  to  his  charge.  It  was  true,  that  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  an  abuse  of  the  power  would  not  have  been  conclusive  against  the 
propriety  of  the  measure  itself;  but  it  still  would  have  naturally  enough  mdbposed 
the  House  to  afford  a  too  great  facility  for  its  re-enactment  He  repeated,  however, 
that  he  had  the  satbfaction  of  knowing  that  no  abuse  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
had  been  imputed  to  him,  and,  indeed,  he  had  only  in  a  single  instance  applied  them. 
It  was  also  due  to  his  predecessor  to  state,  that  he  had  only  resorted  to  the  measure 
five  or  six  times ;  so  that  altogether  its  extraordinary  powers  had  been  but  rarely 
brought  into  operation.  The  single  case  in  which  he  had  been  under  the  necessity 
of  applyinfi^  it,  was  not  at  all  of  a  political  character.  It  was  where  an  individual  had 
threatened  to  resort  to  personal  violence  against  a  foreign  ambassador,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  induce  a  rationally-grounded  expectation  that  he  would,  if  left  unrestrained, 
have  carried  his  threat  into  execution ;  and  he  really  believed  that  it  afterwards  proved 
of  great  advantage  to  the  individual  himself,  that  it  was  not  left  in  his  power  to  offer 
the  violence  he  had  premeditated  a^nst  a  high  public  functionary,  who  was  un- 
doubtedly entitled  to  all  the  protection  which  the  laws  furnished  while  he  resided 
officially  in  this  country.  From  what  he  had  stated,  the  House  would  see,  that  not 
only  had  no  abuse  been  committed  through  the  means  of  this  bill,  but  that  in  this 
single  instance,  and  one  quite  unconnected  with  politics,  had  it  been  used  at  aU.  And 
he  could  further  state,  that  he  had  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  prevent  any  use  from 
being  made  of  this  measure  against  foreigners,  by  any  of  the  subordinate  agents  who 
were  placed  under  his  control.  The  act  which  he  meant,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  propose  in  the  place  of  the  Alien  act,  was  intended  not  as  a  temporary,  but  a 
permanent  law ;  and  it  merely  required  that  every  alien  should,  upon  his  landing  in 
England,  under  a  certdn  penalty  for  omission,  be  compelled  to  give  a  true  designa- 
tion of  his  name  and  place  of  intended  residence  in  this  country,  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  should  also  have  the  power  of  requiring  a  renewal  of  this  r^^tration 
of  namca,  at  certain  intervals,  while  the  same  parties  remained  in  England.  He 
certainly  should  not  consent  to  part  with  this  power,  if  he  had  not  observed  the  con- 
duct of  the  aliens  who  were  exposed  to  the  operation  of  the  act;  and  of  them  he  could 
say,  that  he  had  not  the  smallest  idea  that  they  would  abuse  the  new  privileffes  (for 
such  they  might  be  called)  which  were  about  to  be  conferred  upon  them.  Many  of 
the  foreigners  who  were  now  in  thb  country  had  been  compelled  to  seek  its  shores, 
in  consequence  of  the  intestine  troubles  and  dissensions  which  unfortunately  raged 
in  their  native  land.  They  had  here,  he  was  glad  to  say,  found  an  asylum,  and  re- 
ceived the  generous  and  humane  sympathy  and  assistance  of  all  parties.  It  would 
therefore  be  a  bad  return  for  British  generosity,  were  they  to  make  this  land,  where, 
under  their  misfortunes,  they  had  sought  and  found  a  resting-place,  the  scene  of 
cabals  or  conspiracies  against  their,  own  governments,  while  Great  Britain  was  in 
alliance  with  them.  If,  however  (which  he  had  no  reason  to  anticipate),  these 
foreigners  should  hereafter  by  their  conduct  defeat  his  sang^ne  expectations,  then 
he  should  feel  no  hesitation  in  calling  upon  parliament  for  a  renewal  of  the  Alien 
bill.  He  did,  however,  hope  that  such  a  step  would  be  unnecessary,  and  it  was  there- 
fore vnth  the  greater  cheerfulness  he  consented  to  relinquish  a  power,  which  be  bad 
the  consolation  of  feeling  had  passed  through  his  hands  without  abuse.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  conclud^  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
lUw^tration  of  Aliens. 

ui  repljjT  to  a  remark  by  Sir  R.  Wilson,  respecting  the  necessity  which  in  some 
cases,  in  times  of  political  troubles  abroad,  aliens  were  under  of  using  wrong  names» 
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Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  difficulty  might  he  ohviated  hy  the  alien  telling  the  officer 
confidentially  what  his  name  really  was.  The  regidation  he  conndered  necessary, 
as  it  might  be  desirable  on  some  occasions  to  know  the  number  of  aliens  in  the 
country,  and  the  particular  points  to  which  they  were  resorting. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bilL 
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Apbil  21,  1826. 

On  the  quesdon  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair,  for  the  House  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Irish  Church  Rates*  Bill,  Mr.  Spring  Rice  moved, 
*^  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee  to  receive  a  clause  empowering  the  Pro- 
testant parbhioners,  in  vestry  assembled,  to  assess  their  respective  parishes  in  certain 
limited  sums  towards  the  building,  enlarging,  and  repairing  Presbyterian  meeting- 
houses and  Roman  Catholic  chapels.^ 
In  the  discussion  which  ensued, — 

Ma.  Sbcrbtabt  Peel  said,  he  thought  the  great  advantage  of  this  bill  was,  that 
it  made  the  charges  to  which  a  parish  was  subjected,  definite.  He  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  baronet  opposite  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis),  that  it  was  a  great  abuse  for  the 
Protestant  vestry  of  a  parish  to  make  rates  of  the  sort  he  had  alluded  to,  such  as 
building  houses  for  the  parish  clerks,  and  supplying  a  profusion  of  wine ;  they  were, 
doubtless,  great  abuses,  and  ought  to  be  prevented  by  law,  and  this  bill  would  have 
the  effect  of  doing  it  These  vestries  were  to  be  considered  as  so  many  little  parlia- 
ments in  th^r  several  parishes ;  but  their  powers  ought  to  be  as  clearly  defined  as 
possible.  It  ought  to  be  distinctly  laid  down  to  what  objects  the  money  raised  under 
their  authority  should  be  applied.  According  to  the  present  practice,  many  of  the 
parishes  in  Ireland,  in  reality,  levied  poor-rates.  The  practice  was  gradually  creeping 
into  more  extensive  adoption ;  and  deprecating,  as  he  did,  the  application  of  the  poor- 
laws  to  that  country,  he  must  condemn  this  practice,  and  declare  that  measures  ought 
to  be  adopted  to  prevent  its  spread.  If  poor-rates  were  to  be  introduced,  let  it  be 
on  the  authority  of  parliament;  but  let  not  such  principles  be  introduced  partially, 
according  to  the  notions  of  particular  parishes.  The  principle  ought  to  be  generally  ap- 
plied, or  not  at  all ;  and,  if  it  were  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  appued,  let  parliamentary 
sanction  for  it  be  obtained.  As  to  the  particular  proposition  now  before  the  House, 
if  it  were  right  to  maintfun  an  established  church,  then  the  parishioners  must  be 
subjected  to  the  charge  of  the  church ;  but,  if  they  were  also  to  be  subjected  to  con- 
tribute to  other  places  of  worship,  what  was  that  but  telling  them  there  was  no 
necessity  for  maintaining  an  established  church  ?  His  hon.  friend  had  included  the 
Presbyterians  in  his  motion.  He  doubted  much  whether  they  wanted  the  assistance 
proposed  to  be  given  them ;  but  his  hon.  friend  felt  the  distinction  would  be  too 
marked,  and  therefore  he  had  included  them.  But  why  stop  there  ?  There  were 
other  classes  of  Christians  equally  entitled  to  consideration.  >Vhy  not  include  the 
Quakers  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  ?  Did  not  his  hon.  friend  think  it  would  be 
hard  on  the  Quaker,  who  was  called  upon  to  maintain  his  own  church,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  established  church,  if  he  were  also  called  upon  to  maintun  another 
church,  against  which  he  was  decidedly  and  conscientiously  opposed  ?  The  clause 
did  not  define  the  power  to  be  ffiven  to  vestries,  and  it  would  engender  endless  dis- 
putes and  debates.  Besides,  the  machinery  of  it  was  undefinM.  If  he  were  to 
admit,  which  he  did  not,  its  necessity,  he  must  say  that  he  did  not  understand  the 
details  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  executed*  But  he  opposed  the  clause  in 
principle,  because,  to  admit  that»  would  be  to  give  up  the  principle  on  which  an  es- 
tablished church  was  founded. 

The  proposed  clause  was  negatived  by  40  against  18 ;  after  which,  the  House 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  believed,  as  the  law  now  stood,  the  bishop  was  authorized  to 
order  a  church  to  be  built  in  parishes  where  there  was  none ;  and  as  there  might  be 
two  parishes  acyoining,  and  one  church  sufficient  for  both,  it  would  he  a  saving  to 
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the  parish  having  no  church  to  contrihate  to  the  rates  of  the  adjoioiog  parish,  in- 
stead of  being  obliged  to  build  a  new  one  for  themselves. 
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Apbil  25,  1826. 

Mr.  George  Lamb  having  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill "  to  allow  persons  pro- 
secuted for  felony  to  make  their  defence  by  Counsel," — 

Mb.  Sechetabt  Pbel,  in  the  couriie  of  the  debate  which  ensued,  expressed  his 
dissent  from  the  proposition  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  House.  J'wo  years  ago 
the  same  subject  had  been  under  discussion,  when  the  deliberations  upon  it  were  con- 
ducted with  so  much  ability  and  acuteness,  that  he  must  confess— although  he  was 
aware  that  in  doing  so  he  should  incur  the  charge  of  weakness — his  opinion  had  oscil- 
lated, and  he  had  entertained  some  doubts  on  the  question.  He  thought  in  the  then 
state  of  his  mind,  that  it  would  be  better  and  more  safe  to  give  the  benefit  of  those 
doubts  to  the  existing  system,  and  he  had  accordingly  voted  against  the  motion. 
The  subseouent  reflection  and  examiuation  which  he  had  bestowed  on  the  subject  had 
convinced  him  that  it  was  right.  He  regretted  that  he  could  not  on  this  occasion 
associate  himself  with  the  hon.  and  learned  mover  in  the  labour  of  reforming  the 
legal  institutions  of  the  country ;  but  he  felt  at  the  same  time  that  he  should  little 
deserve  the  flattering  opinion  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  expressed 
of  him,  if  he  suffered  himself  to  be  influenced  by  that  consideration  alone,  and  with- 
out the  sanction  of  his  judgment  In  statinj?  the  impression  which  he  felt  on  this 
subject,  he  must  claim  for  himself  to  be  free  from  all  professional  prejudices.  As  far 
as  his  own  interest  was  concerned,  the  alteration  now  proposed  would  be  extremely 
satisfactonr ;  because  it  would  lighten  some  part  of  that  which  he  now  felt  to  be  the 
most  palDful  part  of  his  duties.  He  meant  the  revision  which  he  was  often  compelled 
to  make  of  the  sentence,  between  the  period  at  which  it  had  been  pronounced  and  its 
execution,  when  he  was  compelled  either  to  decide  in  a  few  hours,  or  to  grant  a  respite 
which  might  give  rise  to  hopes  wholly  without  any  reasonable  foundation.  He  should 
not  object  to  the  alteration  because  it  was  an  innovation  upon  a  practice  which  had 
been  sanctioned  by  years ;  for  that  would  come  with  an  ill  grace  indeed  from  one  who 
had  already  more  than  once  endeavoiured  to  abolish  customs  which,  if  their  antiquity 
alone  could  have  recommended  them,  were  entitled  to  the  most  absolute  protection.  Nor 
was  it  because  numerous  authorities  were  to  be  found  in  favour  of  the  existing  practice; 
for  the  same  might  be  said  of  many  others,  of  which  he  entirely  disapproved.  On 
both  sides  authorities  might  be  adduced,  the  weight  and  respectability  of  which  no 
one  could  doubt,  and  which  placed  the  mind  of  any  one  who  examined  them,  as  Lord 
Bacon  said,  **  in  confluentia  aquarum."  He  was  ready  to  admit,  that  whatever  would 
tend  to  elucidate  the  truth,  to  procure  the  acquittal  of  the  innocent  and  the  convic- 
tion of  the  guilty,  recommended  its  immediate  adoption,  and  the  alteration  of  the 
system  which  prevailed;  but  it  was  because  he  believed  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  if  carried,  would  not  tend  to  this,  that  he  opposed  it.  One  of  the 
considerations  on  which  his  opposition  was  founded  was,  although  not  in  itself  a  very 
important  one,  yet  not  to  be  lost  sight  of — he  meant  the  expense  to  the  prisoners  in 
paying  fees  to  counsel,  and  the  delay  which  must  be  occasioned  in  the  administration 
of  justice. — He  did  not  mean  to  be  understood,  that  any  consideration  of  expense  or 
delay  ought  of  themselves  to  preclude  an  alteration  like  that  now  moved  for,  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  justice  was  more  fairly  done  in  consequence ;  but  he  did  not 
believe  (and  he  had  means  as  acute,  perhaps,  as  any  one,  of  knowing  the  fact  if  it 
were  so)  that  any  injustice,  or  even  inconvenience,  was  felt  by  the  prisoners  them- 
selves under  the  actual  practice.  Every  day  almost  petitions  were  presented  to  him 
on  the  behalf  of  prisoners,  which  contained  various  complaints ;  but  he  did  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  seen  one  like  those  mentioned  by  his  hon.  friend.  Variouif 
grounds  were  alleged  by  the  prisoners,  but  none  of  them  complained  that  counsel  hud 
not  been  heard  on  their  behalf.  He  had  therefore  reason  to  assert,  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice  was  not  unsatisfactory  to  the  people  of  England.  If  counsel 
were  allowed  to  address  the  jury  in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  the  judges  would  feel  and 
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act  on  the  trial  differently  (W>m  their  present  usual  impartiality  and  indulgence  to 
the  prisoner.  The  prisoner  had,  hy  the  law  as  it  now  stood,  the  aid  of  counsel  in  all 
matters  of  advice,  in  argument  on  a  point  of  law,  in  examining  and  cross-examining 
witnesses  in  every  thing  but  in  the  address  to  the  jury,  that  was  in  all  matters  of 
real  importance  to  him.  And,  if  the  prisoner*s  counsel  had  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing to  evidence,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  could  not  be  prevented  frum  speaking 
in  reply.  But  the  true  way  to  consider  the  question  was,  not  as  it  would  serve  the 
interest  of  the  prisoner,  but  as  it  would  promote  the  administration  of  public  justice. 
If  this  measure  were  adopted,  could  it  be  expected  that  the  judges,  who,  as  an  hon. 
member  had  said,  had  listened  with  forbearance  to  the  defences  made  by  Thurtell 
and  Bellingham,  would  show  the  same  indulgence  to  the  counsel  of  such  criminals  ? 
They  all  knew  that  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  France,  where  the 
judge  was  placed  in  such  cases  in  a  different  situation  from  a  judge  in  this  country, 
there  were  instances  in  which  the  judg^  from  a  desire  to  show  his  acuteness  in  de- 
tecting the  fallacy  of  the  arguments  urged  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  endea- 
voured to  excite  an  undue  influence  in  the  minds  of  the  jury.  The  cases  which  had 
been  adduced  by  the  learned  member  who  supported  the  motion,  seemed  to  him  to 
make  against  it.  One  of  the  cases  was  that  of  a  person  named  Evans,  who  was  tried 
at  Lancaster,  where  the  Attorney-general  for  the  county  palatine  appeared  as  counsel 
for  the  prosecution.  That  learned  gentleman,  with  his  acknowleg^  fairness,  stated 
the  case  for  the  prosecution,  but  he  also  thought  it  right  to  make  some  observations, 
which,  to  that  learned  gentleman,  seemed  to  be  highly  pertinent,  but  which  were  not 
generally  indulged  in  by  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  What  did  the  learned  judg^ 
do  upon  that  occasion  ?  Did  he  submit  to  the  learned  counsel  ?  No.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  learned  judge  interrupted  the  counsel,  and  said,  "Is  this  fair — why  state 
any  thing  in  aggravation  of  the  facts  ? — why  state  more  to  the  jury  than  is  consis- 
tent with  fair  and  impartial  justice  P"  In  that  case  the  prisoner  was  acquitted  ;  and 
he  begj^d  to  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  whether  he  were  prepared  to  assert 
that,  if  the  prisoner  had  had  an  advocate  who  was  permitted  to  make  a  speech  for  the 
defence,  and  if  the  Attorney-general  for  the  county  palatine  had  been  permitted  to 
make  a  speech  in  reply,  he  would  have  been  acquitted  ?  He  thought  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  did  not  feel  quite  satisfied  that  one  of  the  consequences  of  this 
bill  would  nut  be  to  ensure  conviction  in  many  cases,  where  acquittal  would  take 
place,  when  the  case  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  judge  and  the  jury,  and  when  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  was  prevented  from  doing  more  than  detailing  the  facts, 
of  which  he  intended  to  offer  evidence.  He  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  another  advantage  possessed  by  the  prisoner  in  this  country — to  an  advantage 
which  appeared  to  him  to  afford  an  immense  security  that  injustice  would  not  be 
done — he  meant  the  unanimous  verdict  of  twelve  men.  When  he  considered  that 
advantage,  he  felt  satisfied  that  there  could  scarcely  be  an  instance  in  which  twelve 
men  would  declare  unanimously  that  another  had  been  guilty  of  an  offence,  for  which 
he  was  subject  to  the  penalty  of  death,  unless  the  proof  were  so  clear  as  not  to  leave 
a  doubt  of  his  guilt.  He  had  been  told  that,  in  Scotland,  a  prisoner  charged  with 
felony  was  allowed  the  benefit  of  counsel ;  but  he  begged  to  remind  those  hon.  gen- 
tlemen who  urged  that  as  an  argument  in  support  of  this  measure,  that  the  situation 
of  a  prisoner  in  Scotland  was  different  from  that  of  a  prisoner  in  England,  inasmuch 
as  in  Scotland  a  majority  of  eight  against  a  minority  of  seven  was  sufficient  to  con- 
sign a  prisoner  to  capit^d  punishment ;  and  where  such  a  majority  was  sufficient  to 
award  such  a  punishment,  there  might  be  no  objection  to  permit  counsel  to  ur^e  in- 
genious arguments,  although  in  England,  where  nothing  less  than  the  unanimous 
consent  of  twelve  men  could  procure  conviction,  great  objections  to  such  a  proceeding 
might  very  fairly  exist.  One  of  the  strongest  objections  to  such  a  proceeding  arose 
from  the  fact,  that  the  jury  must  be  unanimous ;  because  there  was  ^reat  probabilitv 
that  out  of  twelve  men  one  might  be  found,  upon  whose  mind  an  ingenious  speech 
might  make  an  undue  impression.  He  had  stated  his  reasons  for  resistiug  the  motion, 
and  again  denied  that  justice  was  partially  administered  under  the  present  system. 
He  was  unwilling  to  agree  to  any  cnange  in  a  system  which  not  only  ensured  impar* 
tial  justice,  but  which  gave  general  satisfaction.  He  was  unwilling,  by  agreeing  to 
any  change,  to  run  the  risk  of  the  judge  being  induced  to  reply  to  the  observaticma 
made  by  counsel.    And  he  was  also  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  the  jury  being  in- 
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fluenced  by  the  conoloding  speech  of  counsel.  He,  nt  the  same  time,  was  wiDing  ta 
admit,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  io  this  case ;  that  the  argument  was 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite  as  to  the  theory ;  but  thinlcing  that 
the  proposition,  if  carried  into  effect,  might  be  of  general  pr^udice  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  countiy,  he  felt  compelled  to  give  a  reluctant  opposition  to 
the  motion,  although  recommended  by  its  apparent  connexion  with  the  interests  of 
humanity,  by  its  statement  upon  theory,  and  still  more  by  the  very  fiiir  and  temperate 
manner  in  wliich  it  had  been  introduced  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman. 
On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  105  against  36 ;  m^ority,  69. 


STEALING  IN  GARDENS,  &c. 
Apbil  27, 1826. 

Mr.  Secbjstabt  Peel  said,  that  he  had  already  intimated  to  the  House  his  inten- 
tion to  postpone  the  bill  for  consolidating  the  laws  relative  to  Larceny  till  next 
session ;  but  there  was  one  law — that  relative  to  stealing  in  orchards — which  he 
could  not  consent  to  leave  in  its  present  state  even  till  that  period.  By  the  law  as 
it  now  stood,  a  school-boy  stealing  an  apple,  a  passenger  casually  passing  along  a 
road  and  taking  a  little  fruit,  was  guilty  of  a  felony ;  and  the  magistrate  had  no 
discretion,  but  must  commit  for  that  offence.  The  severity  of  this  law  prevented  its 
execution,  and  it  failed  in  affording  that  protection  to  garden  property  which  it  was 
intended  to  afford.  He  meant,  therefore,  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  law,  and 
give  a  power  to  the  magistrate  to  levy  a  fine  treble  the  value  of  the  property  stolen ; 
and,  where  the  party  was  unable  to  pay  this,  to  leave  the  magistrate  the  power  of 
committing  the  offender  to  prison.  The  right  hon.  Secretary  concluded  by  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  law  respecting  the  offence  of  stealing  in 
gardens  and  hothouses. 

Leave  given. 


CORPORATE  RIGHTS  IN  IRELAND. 
Apbu.  28,  1826. 

In  a  debate  which  aro!«e  on  the  presentation,  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  of  two  petitions 
from  Ireland,  signed  by  upwards  of  40,000  Roman  Catholics, — 

Mb.  Secbetabt  Psbl  said,  that  not  having  been  present  at  the  beginning  of  this 
discussion,  he  would  refrain  from  entering  into  the  general  argument,  andconfine 
himself  simply  to  saving,  that  he  by  no  means  acquiesced  in  the  view,  that  the  pri- 
vileges now  withheld  from  the  Catholics  were  so  withheld  in  violation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Limerick.  It  would  be  time  enough  when  that  argument  was  formallv  urged,  to 
combat  it,  which  he  should  be  certainly  prepared  to  do ;  retaining  as  he  did  his  original 
opinion  respecting  that  Treaty,  and  not  concurring  in  the  assertion,  that  the  ad- 
missibility of  the  Catholics  to  political  power  had  been  withheld  in  consequence  of 
its  operation.  The  petitioners  themselves  seemed  doubtful  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  meant  to  press  tneir  aigument  founded  upon  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  or  on  that 
particular  article  of  it  whicn  was  framed  to  secure  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion, as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland.  Now,  did  they  mean  that 
by  this  provision  they  were  to  be  free  from  molestation  in  the  exercise  of  their  re* 
ligion,  or  did  they  construe  it  into  an  admission  of  their  claim  to  equal  eligibility  to 
civil  office?  He  rather  thought  that  they  confounded  both  senses  in  Uieir  con* 
struction ;  for  they  asserted  their  right  to  sit  in  both  Houses  of  parliament  by  virtue 
of  this  Treaty.  If  that  were  the  true  construction,  there  was  an  end  at  once  to  the 
question ;  but  believing  it  not  to  be  so,  he  must  dissent  from  the  view  taken  by  the 
petitioners. 

The  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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CONSOLTOATION  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

Apbil  28,  1826. 

On  the  ord«r  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Bill,  Mr.  J.  Smith 
having  alluded  to  the  defective  state  of  the  police  of  Uie  metropolis,  with  respect  to 
the  apprehension  of  offenders, — 

Mm.  Sbcbxtabt  Pbri.  said,  he  understood  the  object  of  the  hon.  gentleman  to  be 
the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Police,  like  that  of  the  Customs  or  Excise,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  a  regular  gradation  of  authority  in  that  department.  He  was, 
however,  inclined  to  doubt  the  policy  of  such  a  measure.  He  did  not  consider  it 
desirable  to  create  any  new  officer  with  greater  powers  than  those  possessed  by  an 
ordinary  magistrate.  He  questioned  whether  the  erection  of  any  intermediate 
authority  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  magistracy  in  general,  would  not 
be  contranr  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  The  police  of  the  metropolis  be 
certunly  did  not  think  defective.  One  great  advantage  resulting  from  it  was,  that 
there  were  always  magistrates  at  hand,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  could  apply  for  ad- 
vice and  assistance.  If,  instead  of  having  eight  divisions,  one  chief  officer  or  board 
were  constituted,  the  hon.  gentleman  would  find  he  had  not  advanced  one  step  to- 
wards his  object  The  alteration  would  only  have  the  effect  of  complicating  the 
^tem  of  police,  and  lessening  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Mr.  G.  Lamb  moved  the  addition  of  a  clause,  **  that  no  indictment  should  be 
abated,  annulled,  or  discontinued,  on  any  plea  of  misnomer,  or  for  want  of  addition ; 
but  that  in  such  case,  the  court  should  have  power  speedily  to  amend  the  error 
according  to  the  affidavits,  and  proceed  with  the  trial  forthwith.^ 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  agreed  that  it  was  desirable  that  every  facility  for  the  escape 
of  the  guilty  snould  be  removed,  if  by  so  doing  no  security  were  taken  from  the 
innocent.     On  this  principle,  he  saw  no  objection  to  the  clause. 

The  clause  was  added  by  way  of  rider,  and  the  bill  passed. 


THE  CORN  LAWS.— DISTRESS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURING 

DISTRICTS. 

Mat  1, 1826. 

Mr.  Canning  having  moved  that  the  House  should  to-morrow  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  with  reference  to  these  subjects,  a  debate  arose,  in  the  course  of  which, — 

Mb.  Sbcretabt  Pebl  said,  he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to  add  a  word  to  what 
had  fallen  from  his  right  hon.  Mend.  It  had  been  his  painful  duty  to  receive  reports 
of  the  distress  which  existed,  and  of  the  disorders  which  arose  out  of  it,  and  to  take 
the  most  effectual  steps  in  his  power  to  repress  those  disorders  and  to  prevent  their 
recurrence.  Yet,  while  he  did  this,  he  could  not  withhold  the  expression  of  his  deep 
commiseration  at  the  severity  of  the  distress,  or  his  admiration  at  the  patience  and 
forbearance  with  which  (with  some  few  exceptions)  that  severity  of  suffering  had 
hitherto  been  borne  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  He  had  every  confidence  in  the 
effect  of  the  measures  now  proposed,  and  of  the  exertions  which  he  had  no  doubt  would 
be  made  to  render  them  still  more  effectual ;  and  he  hoped  that  this  occasion  would 
be  the  means  of  strengthening  those  bonds  which  united  the  higher  and  the  lower 
classes  in  this  country,  by  affording  additional  manifestations  of  great  liberality  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  a  grateful  sense  of  it  on  the  other.  He  trusted  that  they  who 
were  blessed  with  superfluous  wealth  would  use  their  efforts  on  this  occasion  in  the 
most  efiectnal  manner  to  mitigate,  and,  if  possible,  remove  the  sufferings  of  their  dis- 
tressed countrymen.  Immediate  and  active  measures  for  this  purpose  would  be  con- 
sidered more  necessary  here,  when  it  was  recollected  what  had  been  already  done 
by  the  charitable  efforts  of  the  local  authorities  and  the  affluent  residents  in  the  dis- 
tricts. In  some  places,  three  subscriptions  had  been  already  raised;  in  others,  most 
liberal  donations  had  flowed  from  the  bounty  of  private  iudividuals;  and  in  all,  the 
most  humane  exertions  had  been  made  by  the  ricn  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  their 
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poor  neighbours.  All  these  had  yet  been  found  insufficient  to  meet  the  evil ;  but  he 
looked  forward  with  a  confident  hope  that  the  result  of  the  meeting,  which  was  to  be 
held  in  the  city  to-morrow,  would  accomplish  that  object 
Mr.  Ganning*8  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mat  2,  1826. 

Pursuant  to  notice,  Mr.  Canning  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  House  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  act  of  the  Sd  Geo  IV.,  cap.  60,  respecting  the 
Corn-laws. 

A  lonff  debate  ensued;  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee ;  the  first  reso- 
lution, that  bonded  com  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  home  market,  was  carried ; 
and  then  the  chairman  reported  progress,  and  obtained  leave  for  the  Committee  to 
sit  again. 

Mat  6,  1826. 

The  House  having  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee,  Mr.  Canning  moved 
the  following  resolution: — ^^That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Cunmiittee,  that  it  is 
expedient  to  empower  his  msgesty,  by  any  order  or  orders  of  his  majesty  in  council, 
to  permit,  under  certain  regulations,  and  for  a  time  to  be  limited,  the  entry,  for 
home  consumption,  of  an  additional  quantity  of  foreign  com,  meal,  or  flour,  subject 
to  the  duties  which  may  be  imposed  oy  any  act  to  l^  passed  in  this  session  of  par- 
liament ** 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued, — 

Mb.  Sbcrbtart  Pbsl  said : — Sir,  since  I  have  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  such  unfounded  chaives  of  inconsistency  as 
those  which  have  just  been  advanced  against  his  rotyesty^  government  I  am 
anxious.  Sir,  to  declare  my  entire  concurrence  in  all  that  has  been  said  upon  the 
question  before  the  committee  by  my  right  hon.  friend.  And,  at  the  same  time,  I 
will  again  declare,  that  if  I  had  now  to  vote  upon  the  proposition  of  my  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Bridg^north,  I  would  vote  precisely  as  I  did  upon  tlie  very  day  to 
which  Uie  hon.  member  for  Surrey  has  referred,  the  18th  of  April  last.  Had  I 
possessed,  on  that  day,  the  gift  even  of  foresight — and  had  I  come  to  such  a  dis- 
cussion with  all  the  benefit  of  that  deliberate  reflection  and  enlarged  knowledge 
upon  the  subject,  which  the  debates  upon  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  subsequently 
fumished  roe  with — and  had  I  been  cognizant  of  all  those  charges  of  vacillation  and 
inconsistency  which  have  this  evening  been  ur^ed  against  his  majesty^s  ministers — 
yet.  Sir,  founding  my  decision  upon  what  I  bebeved  to  be  the  best  ground,  and  with 
a  view  of  ensuring,  at  a  future  day,  a  calm  and  unimpassioned  discussion  of  the  Corn- 
laws,  I  would  as  certainly  have  voted,  upon  looking  at  the  present  circumstances  and 
situation  of  the  country,  against  the  motion  of  my  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Bridge- 
north,  for  entertdniog  the  proposition  he  then  submitted  to  the  House,  with  a  view 
to  the  permanent  arrangement  of  the  law  respecting  the  importation  of  foreign  com. 
I  see  no  well-founded  cbaige  of  inconsistency  against  his  miyesty^s  ministers,  because 
at  this  time  they  propose  to  parliament  the  measures  which  my  right  hon.  friend  has 
propounded  to  the  committee; — because  thev  are  applying  to  the  legislature  for  that 
discretionary  authority,  with  which  it  mav  be  a  matter  of  prudence  and  a  means  of 
safety  to  invest  them ;  or  because  they  call  for  such  a  provision,  in  the  apprehension 
that  there  nuiy  be  a  grievous  pressure  experienced  by  the  people  from  the  possible 
rise  of  agricultural  produce  beyond  its  present  prices.  Looxing  at  the  expediency  of 
protecting  those  classes  of  the  community  who  would  be  most  fSfected  by  a  rise  from 
future  pressure  of  that  kind,  my  right  hon.  friend  proposes  to  arm  the  government 
with  powers  of  a  discretionary  nature,  in  order  to  prevent  any  such  pressure,  which 
might  otherwise  be  likely  to  be  experienced  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  My 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Dorsetshire,  whom  I  have  heard  this  evening  with  so 
much  pleasure,  says,  that  he  throws  back  upon  his  majestv's  government  the  responsi- 
bility which  he  considers  we  would  throw  upon  the  landed  interest  Sir,  we  accept 
that  responsibility.  Our  proposition  is,  that  such  a  responsibility  should  be  im- 
posed upon  those  with  whom  alone  it  ought  to  be  trusted ;  namely,  his  m^jesty*8 
government    But  we  say  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  landed  interest,  ^*-  If  yoa  refuse  ut 
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these  powers,  the  responsibility  is  no  longer  on  onr  shoulders,  bnt  on  yours.''  The 
"whole  effect  of  the  motion  which  is  submitted  to  the  committee  will  be,  to  place  those 
powers  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  ffovemment.  My  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Dorsetshire,  thinks  that  no  case  is  made  out  as  to  the  necessity  of  low  prices  of  com. 
But  my  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Surrey,  charges  his  niigesty^s  government  witn 
vacillation  and  inconsistency;  because,  aiter  negativing  the  vote  which  Uie  hon 
member  for  Bridgenorth  asked  the  House  to  come  to  upon  the  18th  of  April,  i  i 
respect  of  the  propriety  of  remodelling  the  Corn-laws  altogether,  they  now  propose 
the  admission  into  the  country  of  500,000  quarters  of  foreign  com.  Why,  Sir,  if 
this  sophistry  is  to  avail,  let  me  ask  where  is  the  consistency  of  the  hon.  member  ifbr 
Surrey  himself?  He  says  that  we  should  have  Drought  forward  the  whole  question 
of  the  Corn-laws  before  this  period.  But  what  have  been  his  votes  on  the  subject  f 
When  the  hon.  member  for  Bridgenorth  proposed  to  discuss  the  com  question,  did 
he  not  vote  agidnst  the  discussion  ?  And  when  it  was  proposed  to  let  out  bonded 
com  at  a  duty  in  a  former  year,  did  he  not  support  the  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Sumner. — ^I  did  not  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Peel. — But  did  my  hon.  friend  oppose  it  ?  Was  he  not  prepared  to  admit 
foreign  wheat,  under  such  circumstances,  into  the  market?  I  do  appeal  to  the 
landed  interest,  to  those  members  of  it  who  are  now  present  in  the  committee,  and 
to  that  fairness  and  manliness  which  I  know  them  to  possess ;  and  I  call  upon  them, 
if  they  wish  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  foreign  com  generally,  vnth  a  view  to  pre- 
vent competition,  and  have  yet  been  willing,  under  some  circumstances,  to  let  it  come 
in ;  if  they  see  no  inconsistency  in  this,  I  say,  do  let  them  feel  rightly  for  those  who 
propose  to  parliament  a  measure  which  may  have  the  effect  of  alleviating  the  pressure 
which  weighs  so  heavily  on  the  manufacturing  community.  Sir,  I  can  have  no  pre- 
possessions against  either  the  manufacturing  or  the  agricultural  interest  My  con- 
nexions with  both  of  them  would  effectually  prevent  me  from  being  opposed  to  either. 
With  the  manufacturing  interest  I  am  connected  by  many  important  ties ;  but  as 
far  as  personal  interest  is  concerned,  I  believe  I  may  say  no  man  is  more  deeply 
concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the  agriculturists  than  myself.  My  hon.  friend  who 
spoke  last  has  said,  and  I  have  heard  the  observation  repeated  more  than  once  by 
others,  that  there  is  no  use  in  increasing  the  supply  of  com  in  this  country,  and 
lowering  its  price;  since  th^  who  are  in  want  of  money  altog^her  cannot  buy  it 
at  any  price,  however  low.  Why,  Sir,  what  miserable  sophistry  b  this !  To  suppose 
that  there  are  no  classes  in  this  country  except  those  who  are  abounding  in  wealth, 
and  can  command  all  luxuries — and  those  who  are  in  the  other  extreme,  and  unable 
to  purchase  even  the  necessaries  of  life.  But  I  put  it  to  my  hon.  friend  whether 
there  are  not  between  those  two  classes  many  intermediate  ones,  who  possess,  in 
various  degrees,  the  means  of  purchasing,  some  of  them  the  luxuries,  some  the  com- 
forts, and  some  the  necessaries,  of  life  ?  Is  it  possible  to  contend  that  no  immediate 
advantage  will  result  to  the  other  classes  from  lowering  the  price  of  com  to  them, 
if  it  shafi  have  attained  such  an  additional  price  in  the  market  as  to  render  it  dearer 
than  it  is  at  present  ?  Look  at  the  distressed  classes  of  manufacturers ;  look  at  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons  who  are  suffering :  at  Rochford  there  are  10,000, 
at  another  place  12,000,  at  another  1 5,000.  How  are  thejr  supported  at  this  moment  ? 
Why,  Sir,  they  are  supported  bv  the  benevolence  of  their  neighbours.  And  if  the 
effect  of  the  measures  proposed  by  my  right  hon.  friend  be  to  enable  those  neigh- 
bours, with  the  contributions  raised  for  their  relief,  to  purchase  additional  supplies 
of  com,  to  be  afforded  to  those  who  have  no  means  of  purchasing  it,  what  folly  is  it 
to  contend  that  lowering  the  price  of  com,  and  thereby  enlarging  the  quantities 
which  such  monies  vrill  purchase,  will  net  relieve  the  unfortunate  people  in  question  f 
When  my  hon.  friend  says  that  no  case  had  been  made  out,  I  would  ask  what  it  is 
he  means  ?  Quite  sure  I  am  that  I  may  appeal  to  the  committee  whether,  in  the 
very  fact  of  those  existing  distresses,  such  a  case  is  not  made  out  ?  I  am  so  confi- 
dent that  the  general  conviction  of  the  distress  which  now  prevails  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  must  have  come  home  to  the  mind  and  knowledge  of  every  man» 
from  the  information  which  has  been  supplied  on  that  head  by  the  daily  newspapers, 
as  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  same  motives  which  induce  parliament  to  concur 
in  the  proposition  for  letting  out  the  bonded  com,  will  also  induce  it  to  give  a  dis- 
cretionary power  to  the  government  to  do  precisely  the  same  thing,  or  a  measure  of 
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similar  eflEect ;  that  is  to  saj,  to  admit  500,000  quarters  of  foreign  com  into  our  ports. 
I  have  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  arguments  of  my  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Somersetshire,  but  he  seems  a  little  to  misapprehend  the  propositions  of  my  right 
hon.  friend.  Mv  right  hon.  friend  does  not  propose,  as  the  hon.  baronet  supposes, 
a  specific  duty  of  \0s,  the  quarter  on  the  com  so  to  be  imported.  But  why  does  my 
hon.  friend,  of  all  men,  assuming  eren  that  his  notion  is  correct,  enter  his  opposition 
to  sndi  a  duty  f  In  the  last  year,  when  foreign  com  was  admitted,  it  was  admitted 
at  lOtf.  only;  and  this  lOtf.  has  since  been  assumed,  I  think,  as  Uie  maximum  of  duty 
to  be  imposed  on  future  importations.  But  in  point  of  fact,  Sir,  in  the  yery  first 
instance,  when  some  vafl^e  proposition  was  made  on  the  subject,  I2s.  was  suggested 
by  my  right  hon.  friend.  He  departed  from  the  precedent  of  the  former  year :  he 
did  not  tSke  10«.  a  quarter,  but  he  did  take  I2s.  per  quarter  for  the  new  duty.  How 
can  there,  I  ask,  be  a  more  conclusiye  proof  than  this,  that  if  the  duty  now  to  be 
fixed  were  a  definite  duty,  it  would  be  likely,  eyen  at  12#.,  to  be  permanent  or  preju- 
dicial to  the  landed  interest?  But  my  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Somerset,  is 
alarmed,  because,  as  he  observes,  we  positiyely  mean  to  admit  500,000  quarters  of 
foreign  wheat.  That,  Sir,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the  case.  My  hon.  friend, 
upon  looking  at  the  bill  about  to  be  brought  in,  will  find  that  there  b  an  express 
provision  in  it, — in  the  event  of  200,000,  or  even  100,000  quarters  proving  sufficient 
to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case, — that  there  shall  be  no  obligation  upon  his  mi^Jesty's 
government  to  admit  the  whole  500,000  quarters.  The  500,000  quarters  compose 
the  maximum  Quantity,  which,  in  any  event,  can  be  admitted  in  virtue  of  this  pro- 
position ;  but  tnere  is  an  express  power  to  limit  the  amount  of  the  importation  to 
any  degree,  according  to  circumstances.  There  is  another  observation  (to  which  I 
have  before  had  occasion  to  reply)  that  I  have  heard  again  sugffested ;  namely,  it  has 
been  said,  that  to  pass  these  measures  would  be  to  make  an  unbecoming  and  danger- 
ous concession  to  an  infuriated  and  destructive  mob  No  man.  Sir,  would  be  more 
disposed  to  resist  and  oppose  any  concession  of  that  kind  than  I  should  be.  From 
sucn  a  quarter,  no  man  could  be  less  willing  to  countenance  any  demands,  be  they 
what  they  might,  than  myself!  But  when  I  am  told  of  unworthy  concessions,  let  me 
observe.  Sir,  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  courage  which  may  be  displayed  in  respect 
of  them :  there  is  the  courage  of  refusing  to  accede  to  such  demands  at  all;  and  there 
is  another  kind  of  courage — the  courage  to  do  that  which  in  our  conscience  we  may 
believe  to  be  just  and  right,  disregarding  all  the  clamour  with  which  these  demands 
may  be  accompanied.  I  fairly  own  that  I  feel  it  to  be  in  our  power  to  manifest 
this  species  of  courage,  and  to  laugh  at  the  clamours  of  the  mob.  In  England, 
after  idl,  Sir,  the  mob  can  do  nothing.  There  is  a  pervading  power  in  this  country, 
a  moral  feeling,  that  can  at  all  times  put  down  any  mob.  Do  not  let  us,  therefore, 
refuse  to  take  these,  or  any  other,  steps  which  we  believe  to  be  right,  from  any 
pusillanimous  apprehensions  of  the  power  of  the  mob.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  the  disturbances  which  have  occurred  at  Manchester  and  its 
ndghbourhofd  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  I  see  it  stated  in  the  papers,  that 
for  months  past  applications  have  been  made  to  me,  and  requisitions  sent  up  for 
reinforcements,  which  have  been  withheld.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  at  no  former 
period  of  our  history  have  such  charges  been  so  utterly  unfounded.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  declaring  that,  suspecting  the  probabili^  of^^such  disturbances  as  these,  I, 
months  ago,  took  the  precaution,  without  any  appucation  from  the  northern  districts 
for  the  purpose,  of  establishing  double  the  miktary  force  which  had  been  for  the 
year  preceding  stationed  in  those  quarters.  I  make  this  assertion,  because  I  see  it 
elsewhere  statM,  that  if  these  applications  had  not  been  neglected,  and  if  more  assist-' 
ance  had  been  supplied,  the  outrages  which  have  been  committed  might  have 
been  obviated.  I  say  broadly,  that  such  assertions  are  totally  unfounded.  I 
say  that  which  I  believe  can  be  rarely  said,  that  not  only  was  the  force  in  question 
double,  without  any  application  made  to  me  from  those  districts;  but  that  no  ap- 
plications which  have  ever  been  made  to  me  on  this  subject  haye  ever  been  neglected. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  very  few  persons  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
mischief.  Where  there  is  no  military  force  established  in  the  neighbonriiood,  a  very 
few  persons  may  assemble  together,  and,  attacking  a  manufactory  a  few  miles  distant 
from  a  town,  break  into  it,  and  soon  destroy  a  few  power-looms.  What,  however, 
I  am  most  anxious  to  impress  upon  the  committee  is,  the  erroneousness  of  the  ap- 
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pTphension,  that  any  mischief  can  ensne,  in  the  war  of  a  dangwoos  eonoetiion,  from 
the  simple  measure  now  submitted  to  it    For,  although  excesses  have  hem  com- 
mitted, yet,  by  the  exertion  of  the  eneivies  of  government,  I  hope  that  their  oontinu- 
anee  has  been  repressed ;  but  I  feel  cued  upon  to  say  that,  in  many  nlaoes  where 
distress  has  existed  to  a  great  extent,  the  priTations  have  been  borne  by  the  k)wer 
classes  with  fortitude  aaid  forbearance.    Tnere  have  been  no  disturbances  in  York* 
shire,  where  much  pressure  and  InconTenienee  have  been  felt ;  exoept,  indeed^  at 
Bradford,  where  they  have  not  been  carried  to  any  great  extent.    Yet  I  raut  reject 
the  imputation,  that  his  mi^t^'s  ffOTemment  have  ad<^pted  this  measure  on  account 
of  the  clamour  that  has  been  raisedagainst  the  Corn-laws;  and  I  most  also  deny  that 
the  measure  is  calcuhited  to  produce  an  addition  to  the  poor-rates,  by  throwing  the 
agricultural  labourers  out  of  employ,  as  has  been  urged ;  as  I  think  that  eircum- 
stanees  may  occur  in  which  the  admission  of  foreign  com  may  tend  to  reduce  the 
poor-rates.    The  hon.  member  for  Somersetshire  has  charged  ns  with  proposing  the 
measure  to  parliament,  without  stating  fiusts  to  support  it.    We  m^y,  that  it  is  not 
on  &et8  that  it  is  grounded ;  It  is  only  on  continp;encies,  as,  la  the  erent  of  the  next 
harvest  iailmg,  we  deem  it  to  be  the  part  of  a  wise  and  prudent  goveroment  to  arm 
itself  against  necessity;  but  still  the  case  is  not  so  denuded  of  £usts,  but  that  many 
might  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  measure.    I  hold  in  my  hand  an  account  of  the 
prices  of  com  in  the  last  year  and  in  the  present,  and  I  find  them  to  be  nearly  equal; 
and  Icaanot  account  if  there  be,  as  is  said,  a  superabundance  of  com  in  the  country, 
how  it  happens  that  it  should  for  so  long  a  period  maintain  its  piiee ;  because,  if  we 
look  at  the  prices  of  other  commodities  in  the  year  1825  and  at  the  present  period, 
we  shall  find  a  great  disparity:  as,  for  instance,  the  price  of  cotton  varied  in  that 
year  from  9^.  to  12dL,  the  present  price  is  from  ^(L  to6<L;  Pemambuco  had  fidleo 
nearly  100  per  cent,  as,  in  1825,  it  was  from  1#.  7d,  to  Is.  8df.,  now  it  is  fri>m  lOd.  to 
lid,;  coflfee  was  from  84«.  to  86«.,  now  it  is  from  44«.  to  52«.    In  all  those  articles 
the  depression  had  been  tremendous;  sugar  had  fidlen  from  70ff.  to  60s. ;  rum  frx>m 
2s.  2<i2.  to  Is.  8d;  tallow  from  44s.  to  32s. ;  while  wheat,  which  was  last  year  6fis., 
is  now  61ji.  ;  and  oats,  which  were  27«.,  are  now  2Ss.    In  these  circumstances  alone. 
Sir,  I  think  there  are  facts  enough  on  which  a  presumption  mar  be  founded,  that 
there  is  not  a  superabundance  of  wheat  in  the  country ;  and,  therefore,  my  riffht  hon. 
friend  requires  mat  the  government  should  be  armed  with  the  power  of  admitting 
foreign  com,  in  case  events  should  render  it  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  inconvenlenoo  that  must  ensue,  if  such  an  important  article  should,  by  any 
casualty,  attain  to  a  very  hi^h  price.    It  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  foreign  com 
is,  by  the  present  law,  admisslDle  directly  the  price  of  com  actually  reaches  80s. 
That  if  not  the  law.    The  price  must  be  regulated  by  a  long  course  of  averupes,  so 
that  com  might  be,  in  fiict,  at  lOOs.,  and  yet  the  ports  could  not  be  opened  tor  the 
admission  of  foreign  gprain,  unless  the  ayerage  of  a  number  of  years  would  make  the 

Erioe  of  it  80s.  In  stating  this  fact,  I  think  I  perceive  a  change  in  the  &ce  of  an 
on.  member,  which  indicates  that  I  here  give  a  solid  reason  why  the  whole  question 
of  the  Cora-laws  might  be  at  once  opened  to  a  full  consideration  and  discussion ;  but 
I  take  the  present  measure  to  be  the  more  simple  one,  and  the  better  calculated  to 
meet  the  anticipsted  emei^ncy ;  and  if  I  am  called  upon,  I  shall  be  ready  to  vindicate 
that  opinion.  The  whole  question  must  undergo  a  revision  in  the  next  session  of 
pariiament :  and  if  ever  tliere  were  a  measure  calculated  to  ensure  a  thorough  and  an 
impartial  consideration  of  the  Cora-laws,  that  measure  is  the  one  which  mT  light 
hon.  friend  has  Uiis  night  propounded.  A  lai^  minority  of  this  House  decided  the 
other  night,  that  die  present  period  was  not  a  fit  one  ror  the  consideration  of  this 

Jfuestion,  and  had  seen  full  reason  to  postoone  it  till  the  next  session.  My  right  hon. 
riend  has  almost  exhausted  the  constitutionalpart  of  this  question ;  yet,  perhaps,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  on  it.  His  nujesty^s  ministers  have  thought 
it  right  to  ask  parliament  for  its  consent  to  enable  them  to  open  the  ports,  if  such  a 
measure  should  be  found  necessary,  rather  than,  after  having  exercised  such  a  power 
without  the  sanction  of  parliament,  to  have  to  apply  to  the  House  for  indemnity  for 
so  doing.  We  have.  Sir,  the  precedent  of  the  year  1766  before  our  eyes;  and  we 
there  see  how  the  ministers  ot  that  day  were  charged  vrith  treating  the  parliament 
with  disrespect  for  not  having  furabhed  themselves  with  its  authority,  m  cireum- 
itances  exactly  similar  to  the  present    The  parliament,  in  May  1766»  was  petitioned 
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by  the  lord  mayor  and  corporation  of  London,  to  adopt  some  measnrcs  to  preveat 
the  exportation  of  corn  at  a  time  when  a  scarcity  was  anticipated ;  that,  as  well  as 
other  petitions,  was  neglected.  In  June  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  without  baT- 
ing  taken  any  steps  to  provide  against  a  scarcity ;  and  before  it  re-assembled,  com 
heul  reached  so  high  a  price,  that  the  king  was  advised  to  issue  an  order  in  council, 
laying  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  that  article.  The  conduct  of  the  king's 
ministers  on  that  occasion  was  severely  arraigned,  and  the  gravamen  of  the  offence 
charged  upon  them  was  the  not  having  foreseen,  and  constitutionally  provided  against, 
such  a  calamity.  The  king  summoned  the  parliament  in  November,  and  at  the 
opening  of  it  addressed  it  in  the  following  words :  **  The  high  price  of  wheat,  and 
the  defectiye  produce  of  that  grain  last  harvest,  together  with  the  extraordinary  de- 
mands for  the  same  from  foreign  parts,  haye  principally  determined  me  to  call  yoa 
thus  early  together,  that  I  might  have  the  sense  of  parliament,  as  soon  as  conveniently 
might  be,  on  a  matter  so  important,  and  particularly  aflfocting  the  poorer  sort  of  my 
subjects.  The  urgency  of  tne  necessity  called  upon  me,  in  the  mean  time,  to  exert 
my  royal  authority  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  safety  against  a  growing 
calamity,  which  could  not  admit  of  delay.  I  have  therefore,  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  my  privy  council,  laid  an  embargo  on  wheat  and  wheat-flour  goinr  out  of  the  king- 
dom, until  the  advice  of  parliament  could  be  taken  thereupon.  If  nirther  provisions 
of  law  be  requisite  or  expedient  with  regard  to  the  deamess  of  com,  so  necessary  to 
the  sustenance  of  the  poorer  sort,  they  cannot  escape  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  to 
which  I  recommend  the  due  consideration  thereof."  On  that  occasion,  very  angry 
and  lengthened  debates  had  taken  place  as  to  the  disrespect  with  which  the  parua- 
ment  and  the  country  had  been  treated  by  the  ministers  of  the  day,  for  attempting 
to  screen  themselves  under  an  act  of  indemnity,  instead  of  fore-arming  themselves 
with  the  authority  of  the  parliament  for  their  proceeding ;  and  I  have  no  doubt.  Sir, 
that  if  we  were  now  to  suffer  the  parliament  to  separate,  and  if,  after  its  separation, 
a  case  should  arise  to  render  the  introduction  of  foreign  com  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity,  that  the  king*s  ministers  would  be  threatened  on  all  hands  with  an  im- 
peachment, and  every  word  that  had  been  used  against  the  government  in  the  year 
1766,  would  be  triumphantly  thrown  in  our  teeth.  Lord  Mansfield  had,  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  that  had  taken  place  on  that  occasion,  used  these  words : — 
*^  I  will  say,  in  general,  that  he  is  not  a  moderate  minister  who  will  rashly  decide  in 
favour  of  prerogative  in  a  quesUon  where  the  rights  of  parliament  are  on  their  ode : 
and  I  am  sure  he  is  not  a  prudent  minister  who,  even  in  a  doubtful  case,  conunits 
the  prerogative-by  a  wanton  experiment  to  what  degree  the  people  will  bear  the  ex- 
tent of  it.  But,  my  lords,  rashly  and  wilfully  to  ckim  or  exercise  as  prerogative,  a 
power  clearly  against  law,  is  too  great  boldness  for  this  country;  and  of  ui  things 
jn  the  world,  the  suspending  or  dispensing  power,  that  edged  tool  which  has  cut  so 
deep,  is  the  last  that  any  man  in  his  wits  would  handle  in  England ;  that  rock,  which 
the  English  history  has  warned  agunst  with  such  awful  beacons; — an  attempt  that 
lost  one  prince  his  crown,  and  another  both  his  crown  and  his  head ;  and  at  length 
expelled  their  family  out  of  this  land  of  liberty  to  the  regions  of  tyranny,  as  the  only 
climate  that  suited  their  genius  and  temper — a  power,  the  exercise  of  which  stands 
branded  as  the  subversion  of  the  constitution,  in  the  front  of  that  truly  mat  charter 
of  your  liberties,  the  Bill  of  Bights.  A  minister  who  is  not  afraid  of  that  power, 
is  neither  fit  for  the  sovereign  nor  the  subject.  I  love  a  bold  minister  when  he  keeps 
in  the  trae  sphere.  In  times  of  distress  and  danger,  boldness  is  a  jewel ;  and,  with 
joy,  I  have  seen  bold,  even  wild,  enterprises  succeed,  tboneh  hardly  vrithin  the  die 
when  undertaken.  But  the  enemies  of  our  country  are  the  proper  objects  of  our 
boldness — not  the  constitution."  Now,  Sir,  supported  by  this  authority,  I  call  on 
the  Bouse  to  grant  to  the  government  that  power  which  alone  may  be  exercised  by 
them,  without  infringing  on  the  principles  of  the  constitution ;  a  power  intended 
only  for  the  prevention  of  public  calamity;  a  power  calculated  for  the  general  safety 
of  the  people ;  and  as  a  friend  of  the  agricultural  interest,  and  convinced  that  the 
exercise  of  that  power  cannot  be  injurious  to  the  possessors  of  land ;  and  anxious  as 
I  am  for  the  permanent  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  law  respecting  the  importa* 
tion  of  foreign  com,  I  deprecate  most  earnestly  the  rejection  of  my  right  hon.  finoiid*8 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  carried. 
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Mat  8,  1826. 

Id  the  debate  on  the  order  of  the  day  for  resuming  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Com  Laws, — 

Mb.  Sbcbbtabt  Pbbl  protested,  that  nothing  on  a  former  evening  could  have 
been  further  from  his  intention,  than  to  fix  either  the  amount  of  protecting  duty  or 
the  maximum  of  price  at  which  foreign  corn  should  be  imported.  This  he  would 
say,  that  the  prices  fixed  by  the  existing  law,  80«.  and  60«.,  were  coramonlv  sup- 
posed to  be  the  maximum  prices  at  which  corn  could  be  obtained.  But  this  he  had 
observed  was  a  mere  fallacy ;  for  in  three  weeks  after  striking  one  of  the  quarterly 
averages,  com  might  mn  up  to  100«.  or  even  110«.,  but  until  the  next  average  no 
foreign  com  could  be  imported.  As  for  naming  any  price,  however,  which  would 
be  a  fair  remuneration  to  the  British  grower,  and  be  proper  for  parliament  to 
adopt,  he  begged  to  assure  the  hon.  gentleman  that  he  must  have  been  mbunder- 
stood,  if  supposed  to  have  done  so. 

Mat  11,  1826. 

In  the  debate  on  the  order  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Cora  Importation 
Bill,— 

Mb.  Secbetabt  Peel  regretted  very  much  that  the  noble  lord  (Milton)  had 
made  a  speech,  which,  with  whatever  good-humour  it  might  have  been  delivered, 
was,  in  conseauence  of  the  introduction  of  some  topics,  calculated  to  intermpt  the 
temperate  and  moderate  course  in  which  the  debate  had  hitherto  proceeded.  An 
opportunity  had  been  taken  by  the  noble  lord  to  involve  the  House  in  a  very  im- 
portant discussion,  which,  however  fit  for  consideration  on  another  occasion,  was 
certainly  rather  ill-timed  on  the  present  [cheers,  with  cries  of  ^^  no,  no !"].  When 
he  heard  it  preferred  as  a  charge- 
Lord  Milton. — Not  as  a  chai^ge. 

Mr.  Peel  continued  — Well,  tlien,  when  he  heard  the  landed  interest  referred  to 
as  having  supported  the  government  at  an  arduous  crisis,  he  felt  that  they  had  a 
right  to  look  back  to  what  they  had  done  with  conscious  pride  and  satisfaction, 
considering  the  glory  their  country  had  acquired,  and  the  services  they  had  ren- 
dered it.  Though  he  supported  with  the  greatest  cordiality  a  measure  opposed  by 
many  of  the  country  gentlemen,  he  yet  fdt  it  his  duty  to  vindicate  them  from  a 
charge  to  which  he  felt  they  were  not  obnoxious.  The  noble  lord  said,  they  were 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  reduction  of  their  rents  and  their  extravagant  profits. 
It  was  not  more  than  three  or  four  years  since  agriculture  had  been  suffering  great 
distress,  and  during  the  whole  interval  the  price  of  com  had  not  been  such  as  to 
afibrd  any  exorbitant  rent  In  fact,  the  agricultural  interest  was  now  only  just 
recovering  from  the  depression  of  1821.  He  was  not  disposed  to  go  at  length  into 
the  general  merits  of  the  measure  before  the  House.  These  had  been  already  ably 
discussed.  With  respect  to  the  two  suggestions  of  the  hon.  member  for  Brecon, 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Wootton  Bassett,  he  was  not  able,  at  that  moment,  to  form 
an  opinion ;  and  he  requested  the  House  to  give  them  a  deliberate  consideration 
before  they  adopted  them.  The  present  measure  appeared  to  him  more  fit  than  any 
other  for  the  exigency,  as  it  left  eveiy  thing  else  indefinite,  and  purposely  avoided 
any  intimation  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  general  question.  Another  suggestion 
made  by  an  hon.  gentleman  was  one  that  required  very  serious  deliberation.  He 
had  no  doubt  it  originated  in  the  best  intentions,  but  he  saw  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  its  being  carried  into  execution.  He  would  not  then  go  into  the  ques- 
tion, whether  public  aid  ought  to  be  granted  to  the  distressed  manufacturers.  But 
be  would  state  his  opinion,  that  if  aid  were  to  be  granted,  the  direct  course  was  to  be 
preferred.  Many  objections  arose  as  to  the  details  of  this  proposition.  The  remit- 
ting of  the  duty  on  the  com  taken  out  of  bond,  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed,  would 
g^ve  a  preference  to  those  places  which  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  warehouses 
where  the  corn  was  lodged.  Those  who  were  distant  m>m  the  ports  would  not  have 
the  same  opportunity  of  benefiting  themselves.  Another  objection  was,  that  it  would 
give  a  premium  to  the  purchase  of  bonded  corn.  It  was  desirable,  however,  that 
the  home-grower  should  stand  at  least  on  the  same  footing  with  the  holder  of  foreign 
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corn.  On  any  future  occasion  the  same  course  would,  in  all  probability,  be  called  for. 
He  would  therefore  rather  that  direct  aid  should  be  jriyen  from  the  Treasufy.     He 
had  never  giyen  a  yote  in  that  House  with  a  more  perfect  conviction  that  the  measure 
he  supported  was  not  only  favourable  to  the  general  interests  of  the  community, 
but  he  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  he  considered  it  to  be  expressly 
and  mainly  for  the  interest  of  the  agriculturist,  concurrently  with  all  the  other  great 
interests  of  the  country.    There  were  three  courses  which  the  House  might  pursue. 
The  first  was,  to  enter  on  a  general  discussion  of  the  whole  qnestion ;  but  on  that 
point  the  House  had  thrice  decided,  and  he  therefore  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  consider  that.    The  other  two  courses  were  either  to  leave  things  as  ther 
were,  or  to  pass  the  bill ;  and  he  was  prepared  to  contend,  that  to  pass  this  bill 
was  more  conducive  to  the  advantage  of  the  landed  interest  than  to  leave  things 
as  they  were.     If  this  bill  were  passed,  what  would  be  its  effect,  in  case  com 
did  not  rise  ?    None,  for  then  it  could  not  come  into  operation.    In  case  com  did 
rise,  it  wonld  provide  agfunst  an  emergency  calculated  to  cause  much  evil  in  the 
country.   Taking  the  average  price  of  com  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  it  was 
evident  that  the  chances  were  not  so  few  as  to  make  it  certain  that  such  a  contingency 
would  not  arise.    Looking  upon  the  situation  of  the  country,  it  was  evident  that 
some  preparation  ought  to  be  made ;  for  a  new  parliament  was  of  necessity  to  as- 
semble soon.    In  case  the  emergency  arose  during  the  dissolution,  how  was  the  ex- 
ecutive govemment  to  proceed,  if  a  state  of  distress  like  the  present  should  arise  ? 
The  distress  of  the  present  moment  was  owing  to  the  ^lut  of  the  market,  caused  by 
the  over  speculation  of  last  year ;  and  that  a  state  of  distress  might  again  arise,  none 
could  attempt  to  deny.    The  probability  of  it  was  evident  from  the  average  prices  of 
com  during  the  last  twenty-five  jrears ;  in  sixteen  years  of  which  it  had  exceeded  70s, 
per  quarter,  and  in  eight  of  which  it  had  been  more  than  90#.    Was  not  this  con- 
tingency  to  be  guarded  against  ?    The  remedy  for  the  evil  was  not  to  be  procured 
at  the  moment.     It  ought  to  be  provided  berorehand.     As  to  the  amount  of  corn 
imported  during  that  period,  he  found,  by  consulting  the  returns,  that  during  nine 
years  of  those  twenty-five,  the  quantity  imported  had  been  more  than  9,800,000 
quarters,  making  an  annual  amount  of  about  1,100,000  quarters,  which  left  for  each 
Quarter  of  the  year  about  290,000  quarters.    Now,  the  amount  of  foreign  com  and 
nour  in  the  warehouses,  did  not  exceed  290,000  quarters,  and  the  whole  contingency 
of  importation,  of  which  so  much  apprehension  had  been  excited,  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  800,000 ;  a  quantity  of  trifiing  amount  compared  with  the  annual  con- 
sumption.  What  measure,  therefore,  could  be  more  advantageous  to  the  agriculturists 
than  the  present,  which  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  having  recourse  to  dangerous 
and  sudden  importations  during  the  summer,  and  would  render  it  imperative  on  a 
new  parliament  to  enter  upon  that  important  topic  f  He  disclaimed  for  himself  and 
his  colleagues  all  motives  arising  from  fear,  alarm,  or  distress.     They  were  actuated 
by  far  different  feelings — by  the  necessity  of  preventing  a  scarcity  of  food  in  the 
country,  as  well  as  a  hasty  decision  of  the  Corn-laws  from  being  made.     By  giving 
to  the  govemment  the  power  which  it  sought  for  at  present,  the  country  gentlemen 
would  place  those  laws  beyond  the  reach  of  any  sudden  alteration,  and  wonld  enable 
themselves  to  enter  next  year  into  a  fair  and  full  discussion  of  them. 

The  motion  for  the  second  reading  was  carried,  on  a  division,  by  189  against  65 ; 
majority,  124. 


THE  COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 
Mat  18,  1826. 

The  Attomey-general,  at  the  dose  of  a  speech  of  great  length,  moved  *'  That  leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  reg^ate  the  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery." 

hi  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mb.  Sbcrbtabt  Pkel  wished  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  qnestion ;  but  the  moderate 
tone  in  which  it  had  been  discussed,  and  the  considerate  forbearance  which  had 
been  evinced  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Lincoln,  in  not  pressing  his 
motion  for  referring  the  report  to  a  committee  al  that  late  period  of  the  seasioD, 
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would  preiWDt  many  obsenrations  on  his  part,  with  which  he  might  otherwise 
haTe  been  obliged  to  trouble  the  House.  The  object  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
the  Attorney-general,  was  merely  to  get  the  bill  printed,  in  order  that  a  full  op- 
portunity of  considering  and  examining  into  its  principles  might  be  afforded  before 
next  session.  This  was  not  the  precise  time  for  discussing  those  principles.  He 
could  not  however,  avoid  saying,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  g^tleman  who  had 
just  sat  down  had  not  dealt  fairly  with  that  report.  He  had  not  treated  it  with  his 
usual  candour  and  justice.  He  had  said,  that  the  report  had  dealt  very  lightly  on  the 
subgect  of  delay,  and  represented  that  a  chancery  suit  might  be  beneficially  carried 
on  for  fii\y  years.    Now,  the  report  had  only  said,  that  there  was  a  g^reat  popular 

S'sunderstanding  on  the  subject  of  delay,  and  shown,  that  in  cases  of  trusts,  and  in 
ktters  relating  to  infants,  it  might  often  happen  of  necessity,  that  a  cause  must 
remain  in  that  court  for  a  great  many  years;  and  indeed,  when  it  was  recollected 
that  property  might  be  tied  up  for  a  life  in  being,  and  one-and-twenty  years  after- 
wards, during  all  which  time  the  administration  of  it  miffht  unavoidably  be  under 
the  direction  of  a  court  of  equity,  it  would  be  readily  seen  that  it  might  very  possibly 
happen,  without  any  delay,  mismanagement,  or  prejudice,  that  a  cause  might  re- 
main in  that  court  for  half  a  century.  It  was  to  evince  this,  and  correct  a  popular 
error,  and  not  to  palliate  any  culpable  delay,  that  the  statement  was  made  in  the 
report  which  had  been  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member.  Neither  had 
the  question  as  to  the  separation  of  the  bankruptcy  cases  from  the  great  seal  been 
quite  fairly  stated  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member.  Certainly,  Mr.  Shadwell  had 
advised  such  separation ;  but  then  he  was  the  only  witness  (and  many  other  wit- 
nesses of  the  greatest  knowledge,  experience,  and  ability  had  been  examined)  who 
had  recommended  this ;  and  Mr.  Shadwell  himself  had  proposed,  that  the  bankrapf  cy 
business  should  be  committed  to  four  or  five  judges  to  be  appointed  for  this  purpose. 
The  commissioners  said,  ^^  We  must  pause  before  we  can  recommend  the  transfer  of 
bankruptcy  from  the  business  of  the  lord  chancellor ;  we  have  another  expedient, 
which  we  consider  to  be  sufficient  to  remedy  the  existing  evil.  If  experience  prove 
that  the  time  of  the  lord  chancellor  is  not  sufficient  for  performing  the  bnsiness  of 
bankruptcy  and  the  ordinary  business  of  his  court,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to 
transfer  it  away  from  him.**  They  added,  however,  this  important  remark  to  it — 
that  the  knowledge  required  to  decide  in  cases  of  bankruptcy  comprised  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  practice  in  equity ;  that  the  business  in  bankrapicy  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  occupy  the  entire  time  of  one  judge ;  that  it  was  of  a  nature  which  required 
the  existence  of  a  court  of  appeal ;  and  that  the  course  which  they  recommended  for 
adoption  appeared  in  many  points  of  view  less  open  to  objection  than  the  entire 
transfer  of  bankruptcy  frx>m  the  court  of  chancery.  His  hon.  friend,  on  the  other 
side,  complained  that  the  commissioners  had  not  gone  far  enough  in  the  recom- 
mendation which  they  offered  to  the  House ;  whilst  others  of  his  hon.  friends,  and 
especially  some  near  him,  compluned  very  loudly  that  the  commis»oners  had  gone 
too  £Eur,  and  had  even  sanctioned,  by  the  innovations  which  they  proposed  in  their 
report,  certain  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  degrade  the  character  of  the  lord 
chanc^k>r  in  the  eyes  of  the  country.  What  did  he  infer  from  these  conflicting 
opinions?  That  the  commissioners  had  steered  sufficiently  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes, and  had  submitted  such  propositions  to  the  House  as  they  deemed  wise  and 
necessary,  even  though  they  knew  that  such  propositions  must  lead  to  veir  extensive 
innovations  and  reforms.  He  was  likewise  surprised  at  the  different  views  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Lincoln  had  taken  of  this  report,  on  the  present 
and  on  a  former  night.  He  had  formerly  complained  that  it  contained  ]  80,000 
diflSsrent  propositions:  he  had  now  reducM  them  very  quietly  down  to  187.  He 
had  formerly  complained,  that  the  report  contmned  too  much — he  had  now  changed 
his  note,  and  had  found  out  that  it  contained  too  little.  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
he  had  declared  that  there  were  most  important  omissions  in  it.  He  had  lamented, 
that  the  commissioners  had  not  entered  into  the  question  of  conveyancing,  or  into 
that  of  injunctions,  or  into  that  of  contempt,  rl^ow,  if  the  commissioners  had 
entered  into  the  consideration  of  these  questions,  it  was  his  opinion  that  they  would 
hAve  entered  into  the  consideration  of  an  inquiry  that  was  not  referred  to  them. 
As  he  was  convinced  that  the  present  was  not  a  fit  period  for  entering  upon  this 
discossion,  he  should  conclude  the  few  observations  which  he  had  to  make  upon  this 
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subject,  by  saying  a  few  words  upon  the  charge  which  had  been  made  against  the 
lord  chancellor,  in  respect  of  the  delay  which  was  said  to  occur  in  the  pronunciation 
of  his  decisions.  Now,  ho  would  beg  leave  to  read  to  the  House  part  of  the  evidence 
on  the  degree  of  delay  that  was  imputable  to  the  lord  chancellor.  The  evidence  to 
which  he  wished  more  particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  was  that  of  a 
gentleman  whom  he  had  not  the  honour  to  know  personally,  but  who  possessed  a 
very  high  character  for  talent  and  integrity — he  meant  Mr.  Basil  Montagu.  That 
gentleman  began  by  stating;  that  there  were  not  two  men  in  the  world  who  differed 
more  widely  upon  all  political  questions  than  himself  and  the  lord  chancellor.  Ho 
was,  therefore,  an  unprejudiced  witness  on  the  subject.  He  further  stated  that  with 
the  late  Sir  S.  Romillv  he  had  lived  and  acted,  and  that  it  was  his  pride  to  reflect  on 
the  long  and  sincere  mendship  which  existed  between  them.  He  said,  ^^  There  arc 
delays  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  judgments  which  the  lord  chancellor  is  called 
upon  to  give.  I  cannot  deny  it ;  but  I  impute  them  to  three  distinct  circumstances. 
The  first  is,  that  the  lord  chancellor  takes  a  different  view  from  that  taken  by  his 
predecessors  of  his  duties  as  a  judge ;  for  he  feels  himself  called  upon  to  decide,  not 
only  on  the  law,  but  on  the  controverted  facts  of  the  case.  Other  judges  had  re- 
ferred the  decision  on  controverted  facts  to  a  master  or  to  a  jury:  but  the  lord 
cliancellor  makes  up  his  mind  to  the  facts  as  well  as  to  the  law  in  all  cases  of  bank- 
ruptcy.^' Mr.  Basil  Montagu  then  stated,  that  he  agreed  with  the  lord  chancdlor 
in  the  opinion  which  ho  had  formed  of  the  duties  which  his  situation  as  a  judge 
had  imposed  upon  him  in  this  rcs|)ect.  Would  any  man  thcrefoi^  condemn  the  lord 
cliancellor,  because  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  make  up  his  mind  upon  controverted 
facts,  and  because  he  took  some  time  in  doing  so,  with  a  view  to  save  the  stutors 
of  his  court  the  various  expenses  of  litigation?  It  might  be  easy  for  the  lord 
chancellor  to  act  upon  precedent,  and  to  devolve  such  considerations  upon  other 
parties ;  but  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  not  to  follow  such  a  course,  and  he  acted 
upon  it,  regardless  of  the  imputations  to  which  it  was  almost  certain  to  expose  him. 
1  ne  next  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Basil  Montagu  was,  that  in  all  cases  of  bankruptcy 
there  was  no  appeal  from  the  lord  chancellor  s  decision.  The  parties  came  to  him 
as  appellants  from  the  judgments  of  the  vice-chancellor,  and  the  consequence  was. 
that  the  lord  chancellor  naturally  paused  before  ho  decided  upon  them,  as  he  knew 
that  there  was  no  appeal  from  his  decision.  The  third  cause  was  one  which  he 
considered  to  be  an  honour  to  the  lord  chancellor — the  particular  constitution  of  his 
mind,  and  his  extreme  anxiety  to  decide  justly.  Now,  if  the  dehiy  imputed  to  liia 
lordship  arose  from  his  indulgence  in  pleasure  or  in  frivolous  amusements,  he  should 
be  one  of  the  first  to  condemn  it ;  but  if  ho  saw  a  man  devoting  twelve  out  of  die 
twenty-four  hours,  without  remission,  to  the  public  business,  and  allowing  himself 
no  longer  a  vacation  than  three  weeks  out  of  fifty-two,  he  would  pass  over  with  a 
light  hand  the  venial  fault  of  him  who  decided  slowly,  from  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  his  mind,  and  his  ultra  anxiety  to  decide  justly.  Mr.  Basil  Montagu,  who  waa 
the  antipodes  to  the  lord  chancellor  in  politics,  further  went  on  to  say — ^*  These  two 
circumstances  have  occurred  within  my  knowledge.  In  the  case  of  Blackbumc, 
which  I  argued  two  or  three  times,  I  certainly  never  was  more  satisfied  in  my  life 
with  my  own  argument  than  I  was  then.  I  mentioned  it  again  and  again  to  the 
court,  but  I  could  not  obtain  judgment.  At  last  the  lord  chancellor  stated,  that  he 
had  been  deliberating  upon  the  case  for  many  hours  during  the  night,  and  that  there 
was  one  point  which  had  escaped  me  in  my  argument  to  which  he  wished  to  direct 
my  attention,  and  he  was  pleased  to  direct  my  attention  to  it,  and  to  desire  it  to  be 
re-argued ;  and  upon  re- arguing  it,  I  was  satisfied  that  he  was  right,  and  I  was 
wrong ;  and,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  delay,  the  consequence  has 
been,  that  he  has  prevented  the  injustice  which  I  should  have  persuaded  him  to  have 
committed.  Not  only  in  that  case  was  there  an  advantage  to  public  justice  from  the 
delay  which  took  place,  but  there  would  have  been,  had  the  lord  chancellor  come 


son,*  264, — the  case  of  a  habeas  corpus ;  where,  to  my  knowledge,  the  prisoner  waa 
detained  illegally,  upon  an  aflldavit  upon  detainers  for  debt  by  a  Mr.  Clanghion 
(I  think  for  X10,000.)     The  court  of  King*s-bench  refused  to  discharge  him. 
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I  presented  a  petition  to  the  chancellor  on  behalf  of  the  bankrupt,  lieing  convinced 
that  the  decision  of  the  court  of  King's-bench  was  erroneous ;  and,  it  being  in  the 
case  of  the  liberty  of  a  prisoner,  the  chancellor  heard  it  immediately,  and  took  the 
trouble  of  applying  to  the  chief-justice  of  the  court  of  King^s-bench,  and  after  de- 
liberation, thought  it  his  duty  to  reyerse  the  judgment,  and  to  order  him  to  be  dis- 
charged ;  and,  but  for  this  care  and  deliberation,  I  am  satbfied  he  would  have  been 
in  prison  at  this  moment,  as  I  know  the  hostility  between  these  parties  is  continuing 
to  this  yery  day.*'  Now,  if  one  counsel  could  state  such  facts  as  these  as  occurring 
within  his  own  knowledge,  he  thought  that  if  other  counsel  would  be  equally  ex- 
plicit, it  would  be  proyed,  beyond  all  dispute,  that  the  delay  of  which  the  lord 
chancellor  was  accused  could  not  produce  much  danger  to  the  interests  of  public 
justice.  He  contended  that  the  conduct  of  the  lord  chancellor  in  the  adminbtration 
of  his  court  was  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  lasting  honour.  Mlien  he  heard  the 
learned  lord  blamed  for  not  having  made  the  reforms  in  his  court  which  were  now 
recommended,  he  would  say,  that  nobody  would  have  given  his  time  to  such  a  pur- 
suit more  readily  than  his  lordship,  had  he  had  any  time  to  bestow  upon  it;  but, 
absorbed  as  he  was  in  the  various  duties  of  his  office,  he  had  not  the  leisure  to  con- 
sider such  reforms  with  the  necessary  deliberation.  He  conceived  that  the  presence 
of  the  lord  chancellor  before  the  commission,  on  all  occasions  where  his  presence 
was  necessary,  and  his  absence  on  all  occasions  where  his  presence  was  likely  to 
exercise  any  control  over  the  witnesses,  were  facts  which  must  tell  to  his  immortal 
honour.  In  conclusion,  he  said  that  though  he  might  have  spoken  warmly  in  defence 
of  an  individual  whom  he  was  proud  to  call  his  friend,  he  had  done  nothing  more 
than  an  act  of  justice  in  vindicating  the  ability  and  industry  with  which  the  lord 
chancellor,  now  an  old  man  of  seventy-six,  performed  the  duties  of  his  office ;  who, 
though  he  mi^ht  be  accused  of  delay,  had  not  had  his  motives  impeached  by  a  single 
voice  in  that  House,  or  been  blamed  by  any  one  for  having  devoted  his  time  to  frivo- 
loos  or  even  pleasurable  amusements. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 
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May  26,  1826. 

Mb.  Sbckstabt  Peel,  having  brought  up  the  report  of  the  select  committee  on 
the  Banking  System  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  Mr.  Tiemey,  on  the  motion  that  the 
said  report  be  received,  spoke  at  considerable  length  in  deprecation  of  the  measure. 

Mh.  Sbcbetart  Peel  in  reply  said,  that  in  rising  to  address  himself  to  this  subject,  he 
felt  that  he  was  placed  in  a  most  embarrassing  situation,  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  introduced  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  It  should  be 
recollected,  that  the  report  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  made  the  subject  of 
remark,  was  not  in  the  possession  of  a  single  member;  neither  was  any  individual, 
except  those  who  attended  the  committee,  acquainted  with  the  evidence  on  which 
that  committee  had  arrived  at  a  certain  conclusion ;  and  when  this  was  the  acknow- 
ledged fact,  was  it  not  utterly  impossible  for  those  to  whom  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  made  his  appeal,  to  come  to  any  fair  or  prudent  judgment  P  The  committee  had 
continued  their  inquiry  until  a  very  late  period  of  the  session.  They  had  laboured 
until  no  more  time  remained  than  was  sufficient  for  the  consideration  of  that  evidence 
on  which  they  had  formed  their  judgment ;  and  he  hoped  the  House  would  suspend 
their  opinion  until  that  evidence  was  laid  before  them.  He  never  sat  on  a  conunittee 
that  was  more  disposed  to  listen  to  every  representation.  He  never  sat  on  a  committee 
that  was  more  disposed  to  cast  aside  every  consideration,  and  every  proposition,  ex- 
cept what  was  connected  with,  and  founded  on,  the  statements  of  those  who  were 
examined.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  asserted,  that  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
committee  had  come  was  an  entire  departure  from  the  principle  which  ministers  had 
originally  laid  down — that  it  was  whoUy  at  variance  with  the  previous  declarations 
of  his  majesty^s  government.  Now,  he  denied  that  his  majesty^s  ministers  had  ever 
made  such  a  declaration  as  that  which  was  imputed  to  them.  His  m^gesty's  ministers 
never  expr^sed  it  to  be  their  opinion,  that  the  application  of  the  law,  which  abolished 
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the  cironlatioQ  of  small  notes  io  EngUuid  in  1829,  most  oeeemrily  beeaUended  to 
Scotland.  Why,  indeed,  should  they  eome  to  such  a  conclusion  ?  That  measore, 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  described  as  totally  inconsistent  with  the  principle 
previously  laid  down  by  ministers,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  return  to  the 
state  of  things  wUch  existed  in  this  country  prior  to  1797.  Supposing  cash  par- 
ments,  to  the  fullest  extent,  to  be  resumed  in  1829 — suppose  tliat  measure  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  legislature  (and  that  was  the  system  to  which  he  was  decidedly 
friendly) — could  that  be  deemed  a  departure  from  the  principle  previously  advocated 
by  ministers  ?  Was  not  that  the  system  under  which  he  himself  admitted,  that  the 
country  had  flourished  up  to  1797,  when  the  restrictions  were  by  law  imposed  on 
the  Bank  of  England  ?  Prior  to  that,  England  had  a  metallic  currency  as  the  basis 
of  its  circulation.  For  twenty  years  prec^ng  the  Bank  Restriction  Act,  that  was, 
from  1777  to  1797,  it  was  illegal  in  any  body  to  issue  notes  below  £5.  Before  that 
period,  there  were  no  notes  in  circulation  under  £5,  and  the  circulation  was,  for  every 
practical  purpose,  composed  of  the  precious  metals;  but,  from  1777  to  1797  (when 
our  commercial  transactions  were  on  a  greater  scale  than  they  had  previously  been). 
It  was  rendered  unlawful  by  act  of  parliament  to  issue  notes  for  less  that  £5.  But 
what  was  the  case  with  respect  to  Scotland  ?  Why^  during  the  whole  period  that  had 
elapsed  since  1700,  there  bad  existed,  in  point  of  fiEKit,  a  small-  note  circulation  in  Scot- 
land, and  nothing  else.  He  would  not  exactly  say  **  nothing  else,"  because  be 
did  not  wish  to  state  any  thing  incorrectly;  but,  for  twenty  years  preceding 
the  union  with  Scotland,  the  small  notes  practically  had  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing a  metallic  circulation.  In  1775,  it  was  calculated  by  Dr  Adam  Smith,  that 
there  was  in  Scotland  gold  in  circulation  to  the  amount  of  £500,000;  but  the 
quantity  which  was  in  circulation  just  preceding  the  Bank  restriotion  was  not 
worth  speaking  of.  Now  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  before  the  present  aessioa 
of  parliament  no  person  had  ever  thought  of,  at  least  no  person  had  proposed,  that 
the  permission  to  issue  notes  below  the  value  of  £5  in  Scotland  should  be  done  awmv 
with.  In  1810,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  of  the  resumptioB  of  easn 
payments.  That  committee  enterea  into  the  whole  subject,  and  came  to  thb  con- 
clusion, that  cash  payments  should  be  resumed  in  two  years  from  that  period ;  but 
that  committee  did  not  recommend  that,  with  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  the 
issue  of  notes  under  £5  in  Scotland  should  be  done  away.  In  1818,  another  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  the  state  of  the  whole  circulation  in  the  country. 
That  committee  made  a  report;  but  no  part  of  it  recommended,  that  in  Scotland  the 
privilege  of  issuing  notes  of  £5  and  under  should  be  taken  away.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, mean  to  say  that  the  committee  forgot  that  subject — it  was  not  alache  on  their 
part.  No,  they  had  evidence  before  them  with  respect  to  that  question.  Mr.  Gil- 
christ was  examined,  who  informed  them,  that  for  a  century  preceding  Scotland  had 
an  isi^ue  of  bank  notes  under  £5 ;  but  the  committee  did  not  think  it  essential  to  the 
principle  which  they  then  laid  down,  that  Scotland  should  at  that  moment  be  com* 
pelled  to  issue  gold.  That  formed  no  part  of  the  plan  which  he  himself,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee,  brought  forward  in  1 8 1 8 .  It  was  not  at  that  time  deemed  necessary 
to  interfere  with  the  Scotch  currency.  There  was  then  the  practice  of  a  hundred 
years  previous  to  1797,  and  there  was  also  the  fact,  that  the  reports  of  successive 
committees  never  did  state  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  returning  to  a  stable 
and  solid  currency,  that  the  system  which  had  been  so  lonff  adopted  m  Scotland 
should  be  altered.  He  would  then  ask  the  right  hon.  genUeman  to  state  on  what 
declaration  of  the  government  it  was  that  he  founded  his  accusation  ?  He  protested 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  it  His  own  feeling  was,  that  the  measure  should  be  extended 
to  Scotland — but  certainly  not  without  an  enquiry.  He  could  not  see  where  Lord 
Liverpool  had,  in  the  slightest  degree,  committed  himself.  To  prove  that  the  noble 
lord  had  done  so,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  referred  to  the  noble  lord's  letter  to  the 
Bank.  Now,  if  he  wanted  to  show  that  Lord  Liverpool  had  not  committed  himself, 
he  would  quote  that  very  letter.  His  lordship  there  gave  his  view  of  the  case  to  be, 
that  the  state  of  the  eold  circulation  was  not  the  cause  of  the  distress.  He  alluded 
to  the  year  1793,  and  observed,  that  though  there  was  no  issue  of  one-pound  notes 
then,  there  was  at  that  time  very  great  distress.  His  lordship  distinctly  stated,  that 
in  1793,  when  that  distress  prevailed,  there  was  a  metallic  circulation ;  and  therefore, 
be  came  to  this  conclusion,  that  the  issue  of  paper  in  the  instance  then  immediately 
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under  eonsiderfttion  had  not  the  effect  of  creating  the  distress  which  he  wa3'  anxious 
to  remoTe.  By  the  act  of  1819,  it  was  directed,  that  in  1822  the  Bank  should  re- 
sume cash  payments,  and  that  two  years  after,  hoth  the  country  hanks  and  the  Bank 
of  England  should  be  restricted  from  the  issue  of  small  notes.  With  the  exception, 
therefore,  of  the  diffbrence  between  1824  and  1829,  the  plan  adopted  by  his  majesty^ 
g^yemment  would,  in  every  point  of  view,  have  the  e£fect  of  bringinj?  into  ftiU  opera- 
tion the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  with  which  the  measure  011819  originated. 
It  would  provide,  that  the  basis  of  the  circulation  should  be  a  metallic  currency ; 
but,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to 
interfere  with  the  currency  of  Scotiand.  Long  since  it  had  appeared  to  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  that  there  wns  something  unsound  in  the  banking  system ;  and  when  Mr. 
Vansittart  was  in  office  it  was  proposed  that  the  bankers  should  find  security.  The 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  at  that  time,  acted  from  his  own  view  of  the  case,  without  having 
recourse  to  evidence.  The  proposition  then  made  was  to  call  on  the  bankers  of  Eng- 
land to  find  security  for  their  issue  of  one-pound  and  two-pound  notes.  And  what 
was  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  on  that  occasion  P  He  turned  round, 
and  said  it  viras  a  measure  which  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  power,  would 
not  have  attempted  without  due  inquiry.  That  was  the  very  course  which  was 
taken  on  this  occasion.  A  committee  Was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject ;  but 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  not  satisfied  with  that  proceeding  which  he  had  him- 
self formerly  contended  for.  If  he  wanted  arguments  to  prove  tne  necessity  of  grave 
and  serious  inquiry — ^if  he  wanted  reasons  to  snow  the  propriety  of  appointing  a  com- 
mittee— ^he  could  find  them  in  abundance  in  the  speecn  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
to  which  he  now  alluded.  When  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  acted  without  a  committee, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  ready  to  move  for  one ;  and  when  the  noble  lord  acted 
with  a  committee,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  ^'  I  disapprove  of  that  course,  and 
til  ink  the  measures  ought  to  have  been  at  once  taken  at  the  table  of  this  House.**  He 
would  contend  that,  in  proposing  that  a  metallic  circulation  should  be  the  basis  of 
the  currency  of  this  country,  there  was  nothing  inconsistent  with  permitting  the  paper 
circulation  of  Scotland  to  remain ;  neither  was  there  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  on  which  he  proposed  that  cash  payments  should  be  resumed  (a  principle  to 
which  he  Adhered  as  firmly  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did);  nor,  in  fine,  was  there  any 
thine  inconsistent  with  the  declaration  made  by  his  miyesty^s  government  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session  — He  now  came  to  consider  whether  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee could  be  defended  as  wise  and  prudent ;  and  he  called  on  the  House  to  suspend 
their  judgment  until  they  had  seen  tine  evidence.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said, 
he  deprecated  the  publication  of  the  eridence,  because  it  contained  many  statements 
that  would  support  the  doctrines  of  different  pamphleteers.  The  rieht  hon.  gentle- 
man further  stated,  that  he  did  not  complain  of  the  report,  although  it  embraced  cer- 
tain points  which  he  condemned.  Now,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  must  know,  that 
individuab  would  give  their  evidence  in  that  way  which  pleased  them  best;  and  if 
they  stated  matter  that  went  to  the  support  of  any  absunl  principle,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  must  feel,  that  it  would  be  far  more  difficult  to  expunge  that  part  which  he 
might  object  to,  than  to  give  the  whole  examination  without  curtailment.  For  the 
first  time  the  circulation  of  Scotland  was,  on  this  occasion,  brought  before  a  committee. 
As  he  had  said  before,  his  opinion  was,  that  the  system  which  had  been  laid  down 
fbr  England  should  be  extended  to  Scotland.  He  nad  gone  into  the  committee  with 
that  impression ;  and  he  thought  that  all  general  reasoning  was  in  favour  of  that 
principle.  He  himself  examined  many  of  the  witnesses,  and  he  threw  on  them  the 
onus  of  proving  that  Scotland  formed  an  exception  to  the  application  of  the  principle. 
It  was  represented  to  him,  after  the  committee  had  been  formed,  that  it  was  not 
feirly  constituted,  and  that  Scotland  was  not  duly  represented.  He  acceded  to  the 
proposition  for  extending  the  number,  and  an  hon.  gentleman  opposite  was  added  to 
the  committee.  He  knew  that  that  hon.  gentleman's  opinion  was  hostile  to  a  change 
in  the  law;  but  he  agreed  to  the  suggestion,  because  he  wished  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  any  thing  like  partiality.  The  hon.  member  for  Malmesbury  also  proposed,  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  should  be  added  to  the  committee.  This  proposition 
was  met  with  the  same  fairness ;  and  that  hon.  gentleman  was  also  appointea  on  the 
committee.  On  general  reasoning,  he  certainly  conceived  that  the  same  principle 
ought  to  be  applid  to  Scotland  as  to  England.    But,  when  they  had  heard  the  evi* 
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dence,  the  committee  came  to  this  conclusion,  *'  That,  under  existing  circumstances, 
they  could  not  recommend  a  change  in  the  law  -which  bad  prevailed  in  Scotland  for 
upwards  of  a  century ;  and  that  another  trial  should  be  made  to  see  how  far  a  paper 
currency  in  Scotland  was  compatible  with  a  metallic  currency  in  England."  lie  did 
not  think  it  could  be  said  that  they  had  pronounced,  by  this  declaration,  a  decided 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  Scotch  system.  They  had  listened  to,  and  set  forth,  the 
arguments  for  and  against  that  system,  and  they  had  stated  their  own  opinion,  *^  That, 
under  existing  circumstances,  they  were  not  prepared  to  propose  an  alteration  of 
the  law.*'  But  they  added  that  new  circumstances — ihe  increase  of  wealth,  trade, 
and  population,  in  that  country — might  arise,  which  might  call  for  an  alteration  of 
the  system.  That  was,  he  conceived,  a  fair  way  to  treat  the  question.  Were  they 
not,  under  all  the  circumstances,  justified  in  stating,  that  they  did  not  think  it 
expedient  to  alter  the  system  at  this  moment?  He  believed  it  was  by  no  means  an 
over-statement,  that  there  was  a  universal  impression  in  Scotland  in  favour  of  the 
existing  system.  He,  however,  would  declare  for  one,  that  he  was  prepared  to  have 
disreg£uxied  that  feeling,  if  conclusive  evidence  had  been  adduced  on  the  other  side. 
He  believed  that  the  system  of  a  paper  currency  was  advantageous  to  the  bankers 
and  traders  of  Scotland ;  and  therefore  he  was  prepared  for  a  general  concurrence  of 
opinion  on  that  subject  throughout  every  part  of  Scotland,  so  far  as  those  bodies 
were  concerned.  But  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  House  of  Commons  was,  practi- 
cally, capable  of  forming  a  more  accurate  opinion  on  the  question  of  currency  than 
any  body  of  persons  out  of  doors ;  and  if  he  had  thought  it  better,  under  all  the 
circumstances  disclosed  in  evidence,  that  the  system  which  had  been  so  long  con- 
tinued in  Scotland  should  be  departed  from,  he  certainly  would  not  have  abandoned 
the  alteration.  Ten  or  eleven  gentlemen  from  Scotland  were  examined,  and  he 
regretted  that,  from  circumstances  which  he  need  not  mention,  the  enquiries  of  the 
committee  were  not  more  extensive.  But  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  all  the  opinions 
of  those  gentlemen,  and  most  of  their  facts,  were  in  favour  of  the  present  system. 
What  were  those  facts  ?  In  the  first  place,  they  were  told  that  the  practice  had 
existed  in  the  best  days  of  Scotland,  a  hundred  years  before  the  year  1797,  and 
those  who  were  interested  naturally  asked,  "  Why  should  you  disturb  us,  who  have 
prospered  under  this  system  ?  Why  meddle  with  us,  who  have  never  interfered  with 
you?"  They  also  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  country  banks  of 
England.  Here  he  begged  leave  to  observe,  that  he  never  threw  any  slur  on  those 
banks.  He  would  say  of  the  country  bankers,  not  that  a  few  of  them  were  respect- 
able, but  that,  taking  them  as  a  class,  they  were  most  respectable.  And  the  very 
best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  them  was,  to  remove  that  imperfection  in  tlieir 
system  which  had  operated  unfavourably  to  them  in  the  public  mind.  The  system 
was  doubtless  defective  in  practice;  and  the  conduct  of  some  individuals  had  not 
tended  to  improve  it.  A  return  had  been  laid  before  the  committee,  of  the  number 
of  bankers  in  Scotland  who  had  become  insolvent,  from  the  Ist  of  January  1816  to 
the  present  time,  and  a  similar  account  had  been  made  out  with  reference  to  England. 
When  he  compared  the  result,  he  w^  astonished.  He  could  not  help  making  that 
conparison ;  but  he  did  not  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  casting  any  reflection.  He  found, 
that  in  Scotland  there  was  but  one  application,  since  1816,  on  the  part  of  an  insolvent 
banker,  while  in  England,  during  tne  same  period,  there  had  been  158  commissions 
of  bankruptcy  sued  out  against  bankers.  [Mr.  Tierney  said,  "  That  is  the  fault  of 
the  system."]  The  right  hon.  gentleman  observed,  that  the  system  was  to  blame. 
He  admitted  the  fact.  God  forbid  that  he  should  impute  the  circumstance  to  any 
wrong  or  improper  cause !  But  the  remark  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  that  was  made  by  the  people  of  Scotland.  They  also  exclaimed 
against  the  system  pursued  in  this  country,  and  extolled  their  own  system,  which 
produced  so  different  a  result.  That  which  he  contended  for  was,  that  there  was  no 
evidence  adduced  before  the  committee  to  show  that  the  English  and  Scotch  systems 
of  small  currency  were  likely  to  derange  each  other.  The  witnesses  proved  that  the 
Scotch  system  had  gone  on  well  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  during  which  the 
paper  circulation  had  been  greater  than  the  gold.  In  that  time  it  appeared  that 
Scotland  had  suffered  great  political  commotion.  Two  rebellions  had  broken  out, 
and  the  changes  of  government  were  of  an  extraordinary  nature.  Yet  the  mercantile 
credit  of  that  country  had  not  suffered  any  shocks  like  those  which  had  frequently. 
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within  the  same  time,  convulsed  the  mercantile  credit  of  England.  The  chief  ground 
of  the  support  which  he  had  given  in  this  instance  to  the  Scotch  system  of  circula- 
tion was  the  system  of  cash  credits,  which,  acting  through  branch  banks  connected 
with  the  thirty  principal  banks  of  Scotland,  encouraged  and  enlivened  agriculture 
and  manufactures  in  the  remotest  parts  of  that  country.  The  argument  of  the 
bankers  against  the  application  of  the  new  law  was  this — If  the  government  should 
prohibit  the  issuing  of  notes  under  £5,  the  chief  banks  would  have  no  motive  for 
continuing  to  support  the  branches  of  their  several  establishments,  now  spread  among 
the  Highlands,  and  to  the  farthest  bounds  of  the  country.  I'he  power  of  issuing 
small  notes  was  the  only  advantage  of  which  the  banks  could  avail  themselves  in 
those  distant  parts,  where  the  circulation  was  almost  wholly  notes  of  the  small  de- 
nominations. The  bankers  would  therefore  naturally  look  to  their  own  safety,  and 
withdraw  their  branch  banks.  He  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  com- 
parative statement  of  the  paper  circulation  in  Scotland  and  in  England  at  the  same 
periods.  By  the  labours  of  the  committee  which  sat  in  1819,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  entire  circulation  of  paper  in  England  was  somewhere  about  £40,000,000,  of 
which  the  bank  of  England  had  issued  between  £23,000,000  and  £24,000,000.  The 
rest  consisted  of  the  issues  of  country  banks.  He  would  take  the  circulation  of  the 
small  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  £6,000,000  or  £7,000,000,  which  were  but  a 
small  proportion  to  the  whole  currency.  In  Scotland,  it  might  be  said  that  there 
was  now  no  gold  at  all  in  circulation.  The  whole  of  the  circulation,  as  nearly  as 
the  committee  could  ascertain  the  amount,  was  at  this  time  about  £3,300,000 :  of  this 
sum,  £2,000,000  were  estimated  to  be  in  notes  of  value  less  than  £5,  He  had  gone 
into  the  committee  with  the  impression,  that  the  circulation  of  Scotland  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  the  same  law  which  was  to  be  applied  to  the  small  note  circulation  of 
England.  But,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  he  owned  that  he  was  afraid,  without 
further  evidence  being  produced  to  prove  that  the  two  systems  of  Scotch  and  English 
currency  were  incompatible,  to  resolve  on  doing  away  with  that  of  Scotland.  He 
was  still  ready  if  that  incompatibility  could  be  proved,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
trade  of  Scotland  would  go  on  as  well,  or  better,  by  immediately  assimilating  its 
currency  to  that  of  England,  to  carry  that  resolution  into  eflTect.  At  present,  he  felt 
the  safer  conclusion  to  be  this — that  they  were  not  to  be  enamoured  of  the  Scotch 
system ;  but  to  let  it  abide  some  further  trial,  rather  than  risk  the  danger  to  which 
the  trade  and  interests  of  Scotland  might,  according  to  the  evidence,  be  subjected  by 
too  speedy  and  rigid  an  application  of  the  same  law,  ttnder  very  different  and  varying 
circumstances,  to  the  currency  of  the  two  countries.  He  regretted,  though  opposed 
in  politics  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  to  have  to  bring  forward  any  report  which 
did  not  meet  with  his  approbation ;  but  he  never  signed  a  report  as  chairman  of  a 
committee — he  never  did  an  act  as  a  member  of  parliament — which  gave  him  more 
unqualified  satisfaction  than  he  felt  in  having  come  to  the  conclusion  which  he  had 
formed  upon  this  subject. 

The  Report  having  been  laid  on  the  table,  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  moved,  "  That  it  is 
advisable  in  the  next  session  of  parliament  to  institute  an  inquiry — how  far  the 
interests  of  England  and  Scotland  may  be  affected  by  a  different  system  of  currency 
in  the  two  countries ;  and  to  consider  whether  any  or  what  means  may  be  necessary 
to  assimilate  it,  so  as  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  both.** 

The  motion  was  put,  and  negatived. 


BRIBERY  AT  ELECTIONS. 

NOYEMBER  22,  1826. 

Lord  Althorp  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  the  renewal  of  certain  resolu- 
tions passed  on  the  26th  of  May  last,  relating  to  Bribery  and  Corruption  in  return- 
ing members  to  serve  in  parliament. 

In  the  debate  on  the  first  resolution, — 

Mb.  Secretabt^  Peel  observed,  that  the  House  was  called  upon  to  aflSrm  or  to 
reject  resolutions,  which  went  to  create  a  new  offence  and  a  new  mode  of  trial.  The 
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eftd  Riiglit  be  a  very  proper  one;  but  it  would,  he  conceiTed,  be  iDfinitely  better 
that  this  new  jurisdiction  should  be  sanctioned  by  a  bill,  rather  than  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons.  Such  a  mode  of  proceedmg  would  admit  of 
oonsideration  and  discussion  in  the  different  stages,  whereby  errors  might  be 
corrected,  and  improvements  introduced.  But  the  House  was  called  upon  by  the 
noble  lord  to  adopt  at  once  resolutions  on  a  sulject  of  infinite  importance.  Did  not 
the  noble  lord  think  it  a  serious  matter,  that  a  committee  of  the  House  should  be 
empowered  to  administer  an  oath  ?  Was  it  not  a  serious  matter  that  a  comrooa 
informer  might  keep  in  his  pocket,  for  seventeen  months  and  twenty-eight  days,  a 
petition  affecting  the  interest  of  individuals  and  of  corporate  bodies  (  that  at  the 
end  of  seventeen  months  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  prefer  his  charge  against  a  oor- 
poration  or  an  individual  to  the  House,  without  expense  to  himself,  and  without  one 
word  being  inserted  in  the  resolutions  as  to  a  penalty  in  case  of  vexatious  or  mali- 
cious charges  ?  He  was  surprised  to  bear  the  hon.  member  (Colonel  Davies)  who 
spoke  last,  assert,  that  there  had  been  more  gross  bribery  during  the  last  election 
than  at  any  former  period;  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  resolutions.  The  diet 
proved,  then,  the  insufficiency  of  the  resolutions;  although  the  hon.  member  con- 
sidered it  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  adopting  them.  He  was  not  contending  against 
the  principle  of  the  noble  lord.  He  repeated  what  he  had  stated  last  session,  that 
this  measure  should  be  introduced  by  bill,  and  that  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  tbb 
new  jurisdiction  should  be  carefully  determined.  The  House  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  maturely  deliberating  upon  a  subject  so  seriously  affecting  the  privileges 
of  parliament.  He  would  not  deny  that  it  might  be  right  that  the  law  should  be 
altered  to  meet  cases  of  corruption,  when  it  had  been  evaded  by  the  lapse  of  time; 
but  then  it  should  be  done  by  bilL  The  period  likewise  might  be  six  weeks,  or 
even  a  fortnight,  but  not  eighteen  months.  He  merely  threw  out  these  observations 
to  show  that  be  was  not  hostile  to  the  principle  of  the  resolutions ;  but  he  protested 
against  a  party  being  permitted  to  petition,  without  giving  security  that  he  should 
be  indemnified,  and  that  he  need  only  allege  general  bribery.  He  protested  anunst 
the  House  being  called  upon  to-night  to  say  by  what  juri:»diction  the  object  would 
be  attained.  He  protested  against  such  precipitate  and  premature  legislation.  He 
must  therefore  oppose,  not  the  principle,  but  the  expediency  of  the  resolutions. 
Lord  Althorp^s  motion  was  withdrawn. 


RESOLUTIONS  RELATIVE  TO  COMMITTEES  ON  PRIVATE  BILLS. 

NOVEMBBB  28,  1826. 

Mr.  Littleton  submitted  to  the  House  a  series  of  nine  resolutions  on  the  sulject  of 
Committees  on  Private  Bills. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mb.  Secbbtabt  Pbel  said,  that  though  he  was  by  no  means  so  satisfied  as  the 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Alderman  Waithman)  seemed  to  be,  of  the  gross  mis- 
conduct of  the  committees  on  private  bills,  still  it  was  his  intention  to  vote  in  favour 
of  the  resolutions  of  his  hon.  friend,  as  a  precautionary  experiment,  for  the  present 
session,  against  any  misconduct  that  might  by  possibiuty  arise.  He  did  not  believe 
the  committees  on  private  bills  to  be  that  mass  of  corruption  which  some  members 
asserted  them  to  be.  There  mieht  have  been  some  cases,  in  which  members  who 
had  not  been  present  at  the  evidence  had  entered  the  committee-room,  and  over- 
whelmed the  voices  of  those  who  had  been  present;  but  he  had  not  heard  of  any 
instance  of  gross  injustice  in  their  disposal  of  private  property.  The  worthy  alder- 
roan  had  said,  that  as  the  last  parliament  was  dead,  he  had  a  right  to  abuse  it;  but, 
though  that  parliament  was  d^,  the  members  who  composed  it  were  living,  and  he, 
as  one  of  them,  must  beg  leave  to  vindicate  its  conduct.  What  the  present  par- 
liament might  turn  out,  he  could  not  tell ;  but  with  the  benefit  of  the  worthy  alder- 
man*s  bright  example,  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  much  better  tlum  that 
of  which  oe  had  spoken  with  so  much  reprobation.  Though  he  could  not  agree  in 
every  point  with  tne  proposed  resolutions,  he  must  repeat  that  he  was  not  unwilling 
to  adopt  them  as  a  precautionary  experiment  for  the  present  session.    His  reason  for 
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90  dmng  was  not  foniided  so  much  on  the  misoondoct  of  tbe  committees  on  private 
bills,  as  upon  tbe  standing  orders  themsdYes.  He  disapproved  of  tbe  method  of 
referring  priyate  bills  to  the  eonnderation  of  a  committee  formed  of  tbe  members 
of  that  county  to  which  the  biU  applied,  and  the  acOoining  coanties,  because  the 
number  of  persons  on  such  a  oommittee  varied  ^rery.  gvsatiy.  In  Uie  case  of  the 
county  of  Derby,  the  number  of  members  for  that  aind  the  aiyoining  counties,  to 
whom  private  lUlls  mig^t  be  reliBrred,  was  80.  In  the  county  of  Warwick  the  num- 
ber was  87;  in  that  of  Leieester  09;  and  in  that  of  Staflbrdshire  66;  and  he 
believed  that  a  case  had  ocouired  in  which  the  proposition  for  a  canal  bill  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  of  whioh  every  member  was  either  a  direetor,  or  a  person 
largely  concerned  in  the  canaL  In  the  county  of  Devon  the  number  was  168 ;  in 
WUtshire  194 ;  and  in  Hampshire  234.  So  that  the  number  of  persons  composing 
the  committee  on  a  private  bill  relating  to  Hampshire,  was  four  times  as  great  as 
that  on  a  private  bill  relating  to  Staflbrdshire.  That  statement  formed  a  sufficient 
reason  for  adopting  some  arrangement  better  dian  the  present,  and  would  justify 
them  in  adopting  the  three  first  resolutions.  He  conceived  that  there  would  be 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  select  committees,  if  they  were  to  be  chosen  like  election 
committees.  In  the  first  session  of  a  new  parliament,  supposing  there  were  ten 
election  committees,  and  twenty  or  thirty  private  bills,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
House  to  act.  It  was  therefore  better  to  adopt  the  remedy  proposed  by  his  hon. 
friend,  which  gave  to  any  petitioner  who  oonceii^  himself  injured,  the  Hberty  to 
appeal  to  another  committee.  He  likewise  thought  it  right  that  of  the  hundred  and 
twenty  members  placed  in  each  list,  sixty  should  be  connected  by  locality  with  the 
county  which  the  bill  affected,  and  that  the  other  sixty  should  be  persons  who  were 
not  under  the  influence  of  local  bias.  He  conceived  that  the  most  effectual  remedy 
to  the  abuses  incident  to  committees  on  private  bills,  would  be  by  letting  the  light 
of  day  in  upon  them ;  and  that  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  appeal  would  in 
itself  be  a  tacit  correction  of  the  evil  complained  of.  He  could  not  see  how  the  long 
story  which  the  worthy  alderman  had  told  them  respecting  the  Equitable  Loan  BiU 
Committee  bore  upon  the  present  question ;  for  he  was  quite  certain,  that  if  the 
facts  which  the  worthy  alderman  had  mentioned  were  correct,  and  had  been  stated 
to  the  House,  he  wonld  have  obtained  an  appeal  against  that  committee.  The 
worthy  alderman  had  also  objected  to  the  deposit  of  the  ^£500  as  a  hardship ;  but  he 
was  strongly  inclined  to  think,  that  if  the  worthy  alderman  had  felt  one-half  the 
indignation  against  the  members  of  the  committee  which  he  had  that  night  expressed, 
he  would  have  gladly  laid  down  the  sum  for  the  petitioners,  whom  he  had  taken  under 
his  protection. 

The  first  eight  resolutions  were  put  and  ag^reed  to ;  but  the  ninth  (relating  to  the 
£500  deposit^)  was  withdrawn. 


DEISM—OATHS  IN  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

NovsMBSB  29,  1826. 

Mr.  Hume  rose  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  follovrinor  petition  : — 

^^  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  assembled,  the 
Petition  of  Robert  Taylor,  of  Carey-street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  Clerk, 

"  Humbly  sheweth, 

"That  your  petitioner  has  been  ordained  a  Clergyman  of  the  Established  Church, 
is  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  is  a  Member  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons. 

•*  That  your  petitioner  is  Chaplain  of  a  Society  called  *  The  Universal  Benevo- 
lent Society,'  wnich  is  in  the  habit  of  meetinflr  every  Tuesday  evening,  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion. 

*^  That  your  petitioner  has  determined,  after  a  most  laborious  investigation  and 
philosophical  research,  that  he  cannot  give  credence  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  has 
seceded  {h>m  it  solely  from  motives  of  honour,  conscience,  and  conviction,  and  not 
from  obstina^,  singularity,  or  prejudice. 
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**  That  yonr  petitioner  is  in  the  habit  of  performing  Divine  Senrice  before  the 
8iud  society,  upon  OTery  Sunday,  upon  the  principles  of  Deism. 

^^  That  yonr  petitioner  has  ascertained  that  he  cannot  give  evidence  in  any  Court, 
touching  any  matter,  suit,  or  cause,  depending  therein,  in  consequence  of  his  not 
believing  in  revelation,  although  your  petitioner  has  carefully  investigated  its  evi- 
dences, but  cannot  believe  in  its  truth. 

*^  That  your  petitioner  considers,  under  the  Act  of  Toleration,  he  is  entitied  to 
profess  what  religion  he  pleases,  and  publicly  to  propagate  it,  unless  such  religion 
oe  opposed  to  public  morality  and  the  welfare  of  the  State. 

^*  That  your  petitioner  behoves  in  the  existence  of  a  future  state,  and  instils  such 
belief  into  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  That  a  short  time  ago  a  shopman  of  Mr. 
Carlile's  was  robbed  of  his  watch,  but  was  unable  to  prosecute  the  offender,  in 
consequence  of  his  adherence  to  the  tenets  of  Deism. 

**  That  your  petitioner  considers  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  is  injurious  to  the 
fair  and  equal  adminbtration  of  justice,  and  is  at  variance  with  the  interests  of  the 
State,  inasmuch  as  it  allows  persons  guilty  of  atrocious  crimes  to  escape  with  im- 
punity, and  deprives  your  petitioner  and  others  of  justice. 

^^  That  your  petitioner  will  consider  an  oath  sworn  on  the  Works  of  Nature  as 
binding  on  his  conscience  as  one  sworn  by  the  Christian  on  the  New  Testament, 
the  Jew  on  the  Bible,  or  the  Mahomedan  on  the  Alcoran. 

^*  Your  petitioner,  therefore,  humbly  prays,  that  your  Honourable  House  will  be 
pleased  to  decree,  that  persons  professing  Deistical  principles  be  sworn  in  courts  of 
justice,  as  all  persons  professing  Christianity,  Judaism,  and  Mahomedanism ;  and 
that  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  such  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  left  to  the  consideration 
of  the  judge,  jury,  magistrate,  or  whatever  tribunal  by  which  such  case  shall  be 
tried.    And  your  petitioner,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray." 

In  the  conversation  which  ensued, — 

Mb.  Sbcbetabt  Peel  observed  that  there  were  two  questions  arising  out  of  this 
petition.  The  first  was,  whether  it  were  proper  to  accede  to  the  praver  of  the 
petition ;  the  second,  whether  it  were  proper  to  receive  the  petition.  With  respect 
to  the  first  question,  he  certainly  had  a  strong  opinion.  He  would  not  then  state 
it ;  but  if  ever  the  bon.  gentieman  should  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
any  man  in  the  situation  of  the  petitioner  from  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  he,  for 
one,  should  be  prepared  to  meet  that  hon.  gentieman,  and  those  hon.  gentiemen  by 
whom  he  might  be  supported,  and  to  contend  that,  for  the  preservation  of  the  best 
rights,  and  the  protection  of  the  best  interests  of  the  community,  such  a  bill  ought 
to  be  decidedly  rejected.  But  that  was  not  the  question  now  before  the  House ; 
which  was  simply,  whether  or  not  the  petition  should  be  received.  Now,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say  that  it  would  be  vnse  to  reject  a  petition  because  the  House 
might  not  be  disposed  to  accede  to  its  prayer.  Nor  did  he  think  it  would  be  wise, 
on  the  present  occasion,  to  attach  so  much  importance  to  this  petition  as  its  re- 
jection might  involve.  Whatever  might  be  the  feelings  which  the  House  laudably 
entertained  on  this  subject,  be  thought  it  would  ^  prudent  on  their  part  to 
restrain,  at  the  present  moment,  from  expressing  themselves  with  reference  to  a 
question  which,  although  it  had  been  mixed  up  with  the  other,  was  not  actually 
before  them. 

The  petition  having  been  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  Mr.  Hume  moved  that  it 
be  printed,  in  order  that  g^entlemen  should  be  acquainted  with  its  objects.  Mr. 
Robinson  opposed  it ;  and  on  the  cry  of  *^  No,  no,**  becoming  general,  Mr.  Hume 
withdrew  the  motion. 


TREGONY  BOROUGH  ELECTION. 

NOVEMDEB  29,  1826. 

In  the  adjourned  debate  on  Mr.  Abercroinby^s  motion,  made  on  the  24th  instant, 
*^That  the  Indenture  by  which  James  Adam  Gordon  and  James  Mackillop,  Esquires, 
were  returned  to  serve  for  the  borough  of  Tregony,  be  taken  off  the  file  :** — 

Mb.  Sbcbetabt  Peel  said,  he  did  not  regret  the  time  which  the  House  had  taken 
to  come  to  a  decision  on  this  question,  because  it  was  one  of  great  importance,  and 
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therefore  required  mature  deliberation.  When  it  was  first  presented  to  their  notice, 
he  thought  that  the  huter  return  could  not  he  considered  a  valid  return  ;  and  the 
consideration  which  he  had  since  given  to  it  had  satisfied  him  of  the  correctness 
of  that  opinion,  and  of  the  propriety  of  ordering  that  the  indenture  containing  it 
should  be  taken  off  the  file.  He  contended,  that  to  follow  any  other  course  would 
be  to  furnish  a  precedent  fraught  with  danger.  The  House  was  aware  that  in  all 
election  returns  a  great  responsibility  was  imposed  on  the  sheriffs  of  counties. 
They  were  required  to  use  their  best  discretion ;  the  House  being  ready  to  give 
them  every  indulgence  in  cases  where  they  used  it  honestly  but  erroneously,  and  to 
punish  them  whenever  they  used  it  partially  and  improperly.  Now,  the  sure  way  for 
a  sheriff  to  escape  (rota,  a  responsibility  to  which  he  ought  to  be  liable  was,  to  send 
up,  besides  the  regular  return  annexed  to  the  writ,  another  paper,  not  annexed  to 
it,  received  from  some  other  person  than  the  regpilar  returning  officer,  and  then  to 
leave  the  House  to  decide  which  of  tha  returns  was  the  proper  return.  He  main- 
tained that  the  sheriff  was  bound,  in  all  cases,  to  make  either  a  single  return  or  a 
double  return  to  the  writ,  and  no  other.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the 
sheriff  might  not  make  two  returns  annexed  to  the  writ.  It  was  fortunately  un- 
necessary to  decide  that  question  in  this  particular  case,  as  the  sheriff  had  declined 
to  do  so ;  and,  such  being  the  case,  he  thought  that  the  House  was  bound  to  decide, 
that  only  one  return  had  been  made  to  the  writ,  and  that  the  other  indenture  was 
invalid  and  of  no  effect.  In  the  present  case,  the  under  sheriff  had  not  directed  his 
writ  to  the  mayor  of  Tregony.  A  doubt  existed  as  to  the  validity  of  the  claims  of 
two  different  parties  to  that  office.  The  under  sheriff  selected  one  of  them  as  re- 
turning officer:  from  that  person  he  received  the  precept  back  aeain,  with  an 
indenture  attached  to  it,  and  he  returned  that  indenture,  attached  to  the  writ,  to  the 
Crown  office.  The  under  sheriff  considered  the  return  so  made  to  be  the  proper 
return,  and  he  (Mr.  Peel)  contended  that  the  House  ought  to  do  the  same.  He 
attached  no  importance  to  the  certificate  which  was  received  on  a  subsequent  day. 
Indeed,  he  would  not  enter  into  that  part  of  the  question,  but  would  treat  the  return 
as  a  single  return,  and  would  not  examine  whether  the  sheriff  acted  properly  or  not. 
If  there  were  a  dispute  between  two  officers  as  to  which  was  the  proper  returning 
officer,  it  must  be  decided  by  the  sheriff;  and  there  might  be  cases  in  which  it  would 
he  wiser  for  him  to  make  a  double  than  a  single  return.  It  was  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  an  investigation  of  the  precedents  which  had  been  quoted,  for,  in  his  opinion, 
none  of  them  were  at  all  applicable  to  the  present  case.  The  question  was  to  be 
decided  by  common  sense,  and  that  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  justice  which  was 
felt  by  every  man  in  that  House.  The  safest  plan  upon  which  the  House  could  act, 
was  to  admit  no  other  return  than  a  single  return  or  a  double  return,  and  not  to 
allow  a  sheriff  to  steer  an  intermediate  course  between  the  two.  On  that  account, 
he,  for  one,  should  support  the  motion,  which  considered  the  second  indenture  a^ 
invalid,  and  should  leave  the  parties  mentioned  in  it  to  their  remedy.  He  doubted 
whether  the  prudent  course  would  not  be  to  call  in  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  to 
receive  from  him  the  originals,  of  which  the  entries  in  the  books  were  copies,  and 
to  form  their  opinions  upon  inspection  of  the  documents.  If  no  objection  should 
be  made  to  this  proposition,  he  would  beg  leave  to  substitute  for  the  motion  then 
hefore  the  House,  a  motion  to  that  effect ;  and  then,  if  the  entries  appeared  to  be 
correct,  as  he  had  no  doubt  they  would,  he  would  move  that  the  return  attached 
to  the  writ  should  be  considered  as  a  single  return. 

In  reply  to  some  observations  from  Mr.  Abercromby,  Mr.  Peel  said,  that  if  the 
original  documents  and  the  entries  agreed,  he  should  certainly  follow  up  his  present 
motion  by  another  for  taking  off  the  file  the  second  indenture. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  being  then  called  in, 

E reduced  the  writ,  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Cornwall,  for  holding  the 
tte  elections  in  the  said  county,  with  an  indenture,  whereby  Stephen  Lushiogton, 
LL.D.,  and  James  Brougham,  Esq.,  were  returned  as  burgesses  to  serve  for  the 
borough  of  Tregony — annexed  thereunto.  He  abo  produced  another  indenture, 
certified  by  the  said  sheriff  to  have  been  received  at  the  office  of  his  under  sheriff; 
but  which  last-mentioned  indenture — whereby  it  appeared  that  James  Adam  Gordon, 
Esq.,  and  James  Mackillop,  Esq.,  were  returned  as  burgesses  to  serve  for  the  said 
borough  of  Tregony — was  not  annexed  to  the  writ.    Mr.  Peel  then  moved,  **  Tha^ 
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the  return  for  tbe  borough  of  Tr^pony  is  Dot  a  double  return  ;^  wbieh  was  agreed 
to.  And  it  was  ordered,  **  That  the  indenture  whereby  James  Adam  Gordon,  and 
John  Mackillop,  Esquires,  are  returned  for  the  borough  of  Tregonr,  be  taken  off 
the  file." 


DISTRESS  OF  WEAVERS  IN  SCOTLAND— EMIGRATION. 

Dbgsmbeb  5,  1826. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  haying  presented  a  petition  from  the  Weavers  of  Glasgow  and 
of  the  county  of  LanariL,  representing  their  extreme  distress,  and  prayhig  for  reUef, — 

Mb.  Sbcbktabt  Pebl  said,  that  the  noble  lord,  in  bringing  forward  the  petition, 
had  expressed  himself  in  a  manner  which  reflected  the  highest  honour  upon  his  feel- 
ings, and  which  was  most  creditable  to  him  as  the  representative  of  the  district  in 
which  the  distress  existed.  He  oould  assure  the  noble  lord  that  he  participated 
fully  in  his  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  petitioners.  There  was  no  part  of  the 
empire  in  which  distress  had  been  deeply  and  for  any  length  of  time  experienced, 
where  the  people  had  evinced  a  more  laudable  conduct  than  in  the  part  of  Scotland 
firom  which  this  petition  proceeded.  Their  sufferings  had  been  borne  without  lead- 
ing them  to  deviate  from  the  most  exemplary  conduct,  or  to  forfeit  their  high 
character,  although  the  sufferers  were  in  a  very  humble  sphere  of  life.  It  was  not 
possible  for  more  patience  and  forbearance  to  be  evinced,  than  had  been  manifested 
by  these  unfortunate  people ;  and  he  gave  this  opinion  from  having  hsd  frequent 
opportunities  of  ascertaining  their  sufferings  and  of  observing  their  conduct.  He 
well  knew  how  imperfect  were  sources  of  private  information  u  cases  like  the  pre- 
sent ;  but,  since  the  last  session,  a  single  week  had  not  passed  without  his  having 
been  in  constant  communication  with  tbe  committee  now  sitting  in  the  country  upon 
the  subject.  That  committee  had  devoted  its  attention  to  the  subject  in  tbe  most 
exemplary  manner.  It  had  used  its  most  zealous  exertions  to  mitigate  the  sufierings 
in  that  part  of  Scotland.  The  noble  lord's  proposal  was,  to  present  a  petition,  pray- 
ing for  a  grant  of  public  money ;  and  he  had  very  properly  observed,  that  the  consent 
of  the  Crown  was  necessary  to  the  reception  of  such  a  petition  by  tbe  House.  He 
hoped  that  the  House  would  not  be  disposed  to  enforce  its  regulation  strictly  in  this 
particular  case.  Although  the  petitioners  did  in  efikjt  pray  for  a  grant  of  public 
money,  they  rather  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  public  measure,  for  which 
a  grant  of  public  money  was  necessary.  He  was  not  quite  sure  whether  this  were  not 
a  public  petition,  or  that  the  consent  of  the  Crown  was  neeessarr.  Were  such  a 
consent  essential,  he  should  be  very  uuwiliing  to  refuse  it.  At  the  same  time,  be 
fidt  peculiarly  anxious  that  what  he  said  might  not  be  misconstrued,  so  as  to  exdte 
fidse  notions,  that  granting  the  consent  of  the  Grown  implied  an  opinion  in  ministers, 
that  any  good  co^d  result  to  the  petitioners  from  receiving  their  petition.  He 
should  not  enter  upon  the  policy  or  effects  of  emigration ;  no  notice  whatever  had 
been  given  of  an  intention  to  discuss  the  subject ;  and  to  go  into  it  at  present  would, 
be  thought,  be  premature.  Emigration  involved  many  subjects  of  ttie  utmost  im- 
portance, and  the  interest  was  much  enhanced  by  the  present  state  of  the  country. 
A  committee  had  been  appdnted  in  the  last  session  to  sit  upon  the  subject,  and  their 
report,  and  the  evidence  they  had  put  forward,  contained  a  mass  of  valuable  infer* 
mation.  it  concluded  with  a  recommendation,  that  another  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  present  session,  to  consider  some  parts  of  the  subject  which  had  been 
imperfectly  considered  in  the  previous  enquiry,  as  well  as  to  suggest  some  definite 
plan  on  which  a  system  of  emigration  should  be  adopted.  He  m%ht  observe,  that 
no  plan  of  emigration  could  be  carried  into  effect  before  the  ensuing  month  of  May. 
The  result  of  Uie  evidence  before  the  former  committee  was,  that  autunm  was  the 
best  period,  lie  hoped  that  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  after 
the  recess,  would  propose  the  appointment  of  such  a  committee.  It  was  necessary  to 
inform  those  individuals  from  whom  the  petition  came,  that  emigration  would  afford 
them  no  material  relief.  It  was  necessary  that  precautions  should  be  taken  in  the 
colonies  to  insure  proper  accommodation  for  the  parties  who  arrived.  To  ship  off 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  men  to  Upper  Canada,  incapable  of  adopting  agriddtural 
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pnrsuits,  would  inevitably  lead  to  their  extreme  misery.  It  would  be  nece68ary» 
previous  to  their  arrival,  that  lands  should  be  located,  roads  made,  and  other  measures 
adopted ;  or  the  situation  of  the  emigrants  would  be  most  calamitous,  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  which  they  now  complaint  greatly  aggravated.  It  was  also  necessary, 
whenever  any  plan  was  to  be  carried  into  eff^t,  that  there  should  be  a  Judicious  and 
discriminating  sdection  of  the  individuals  to  be  sent  out  Those  very  parties  that 
might  be  the  greatest  objects  of  sympathy  on  account  of  their  sufferings,  might,  ^m 
other  causes,  be  of  all  others  the  most  unfft  for  emigration.  A  man  migfht  be  unable 
to  support  himself  in  a  manufiustory  from  extreme  age  or  a  debilitated  constitudon, 
and  yet  would  be  a  most  unfit  object  to  select  for  emigration.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  select  only  those  who  were  capable  of  availing  themselves  of  those  resources  whiOT 
would  be  alone  opeo  to  them,  after  they  had  arrived  in  the  colony.  He  thought  it 
light  to  make  these  observations,  to  put  the  matter  in  a  proper  pomt  of  view,  and  to 
prevent  his  consent  to  the  reception  of  the  petitions  being  misinterpreted.  He  was 
anxious  not  to  eaeourage  false  hopes,  i^  the  same  time  that  he  would  be  sorry  to 
damp  legitimate  and  reasonaUe  expectations.  It  vraa  not  his  intention  to  object  to 
the  petiSon^s  being  received  and  referred  to  the  eommittee  of  emigration  when  ap- 
pointed ;  but  he  trusted  the  parties  in  question  would  not,  through  the  indulgence 
of  fldlacious  expectations,  neglect  to  seize  such  other  favourable  opportunities  as  pre- 
eented  themselves  for  their  relief. 
Ordered  to  lie  o&  the  table^ 


EXPORTATION  OP  MACHINERY. 
Decbmbss  6,  1826. 

Mr.  Hiune  presented  a  petition  from  the  Machine  Makers  of  Manchester,  prayisg 
lor  an  alteration  of  the  law  prohibiting  die  exportation  of  Machinery. 

In  the  debate  which  ensued, — 

Ma.  Sbcxstabt  Pbbl  said,  that  when  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  in  the  last 
parliament,  bad  expressed  his  determination  to  introduce  a  measure  for  the  repeal 
of  the  present  law,  he  had  urged  him  to  postpone  it,  because  he  thought  it  was  due 
to  the  welhigs  of  the  manufacturers  not  to  make  so  great  an  alteration  at  that  par- 
ticular time ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  present  was  as  little  suited  for  such  an  experi- 
ment. They  had  been  told  that  it  was  quite  absurd  to  continue  this  law,  and  to 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  machinery,  because  drawings  of  the  different  maehioet 
were  to  be  fouoa  in  the  Scotch  Encyolopsedia.  But,  sii^  the  year  1821,  when  that 
Encyclopsedia  was  published,  many  improvements  had  been  made  in  those  machines. 
[Mr.  Warburton,  ^  Then  they  are  secrets."]  Then,  if  they  were  secrets,  why 
should  not  the  country  profit  by  them  as  much  as  possiUe  ?  This  was  a  question 
which  ou^it  not  to  be  hastily  taken  up.  They  had  already  had  some  experience 
of  the  HI  effects  attending  a  precipitate  decision  on  long-established  laws.  When 
the  hon.  gentleman  brought  forward  the  repeal  of  the  combination  laws,  be  laid 
down  some  broad  general  principles,  which  somided  very  well.  He  called  on  the 
House  to  put  the  master  and  the  journeyman  upon  the  same  footing ;  and  he 
Hiveig^ied  against  the  then  existing  law  as  a  mass  of  absurdity.  But  what  was  the 
result  ?  Why,  in  about  ten  months,  having  become  wiser  by  experience,  they  fb«nd 
it  necessary  to  retrace  their  steps.  They  did  not,  it  was  true,  go  back  to  the  old 
laws ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  adopt  new  ones,  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  mea- 
sure which  was  to  have  wrought  wonders.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  steted,  that 
he  fully  agreed  in  the  expression  of  satisfaction  that  had  fallen  from  an  hon.  member 
opposite,  as  to  the  conclusive  and  able  statenent  made  by  the  hon.  member  Tor 
Ipswich  (Colonel  Torrens)  respecting  the  true  principle  on  which  our  commer- 
cial policy  should  rest. 

Tne  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  be  printed. 
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EMIGRATION. 
December  7,   1826. 

On  the  preseDtaiion  of  petitions  from  Glasgow  and  Calton,  in  favour  of  Emi- 
gration.— 

Mb.  Secrstabt  Feel  deprecated  the  continuance  of  the  present  discussion.  It 
was  of  great  importance  that  hon.  gentlemen  should  keep  their  minds  open  to 
information  on  this  subject,  and  that  they  should  not  pledge  themselves  to  opinions 
now,  which  might  by  possibility  fetter  their  judgments  hereafter.  There  were 
many  points  connected  with  the  subject  of  emigration,  into  which  it  would  be 
incumbent  on  the  House  to  examine  before  it  came  to  any  determination.  They 
must  consider;  first,  how  far  emigration  would  be  available  to  meet  the  dbtress 
which  now  prevailed  in  this  country  on  account  of  the  population  being  greaXer 
tlian  the  demand  for  labour ;  and  secondly,  how  far  the  encouragement  of  emigration 
would  afiect  the  interests  of  the  colonies.  It  might  be  impossible  to  incur  the 
expense  of  relieving  the  distress  of  the  country  by  emigration,  and  when  it  was 
recollected,  that  an  expense  of  £20  was  to  be  incurred  for  each  emigrant,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  the  excess  of  the  population  could  be  sensibly  relieved  by  emi-- 
gration.  One  might,  however,  see  an  advantage  in  supplying  the  waste  lands  in 
the  North  American  provinces  with  an  active  population,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
create  an  increased  demand  for  Britbh  manufactures.  There  would  also  be,  in  his 
opinion,  a  great  advantage  to  the  colonies  by  encouraging  emigration  upon  a  large 
scale,  even  though  it  might  not  mitigate  the  distress  of  the  mother  country.  lie 
was  sorry  that  the  hon.  baronet  had  fallen  into  the  fallacy  which  had  been  so  ably 
exposed  on  a  former  night.  Ue  had  said,  that  there  were  at  present  many  indivi- 
duals who  were  willing  to  place  themselves  in  the  same  situation  with  convicts, 
and  who  voluntarily  asked  for  that  exile  which  the  law  attached  as  a  penalty  to 
great  crimes.  Now,  this  was  not  the  case.  The  exile  into  which  the  petitioners 
wished  to  enter,  was  very  different  from  that  to  which  convicts  were  consigned.  In 
the  first  place,  the  exile  of  the  convict  was  a  punishment,  and  inflicted  upon  him 
legal  infamy.  Ue  went  out  stigmatized  by  a  conviction  for  crime,  and  not  as  a  free 
settler.  His  labour  was  not  his  own  ;  but  was  appropriated  to  another  individual, 
who  paid  him  no  wages  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  was  the  exile  into  which 
the  emigrant  went  from  being  considered  as  a  punbhmeot,  that  many  individuals 
who  were  in  possession  of  a  small  capital,  and  by  no  means  in  a  state  of  distress, 
had  made  application  to  the  government  in  the  following  style : — **  Give  me  a  grant 
of  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  acres,  and  I  will  transport  mysdf  and  family  to  Canada, 
because  I  feel  that  I  can  turn  my  capital  to  greater  effect  in  that  country  than  I  can 
do  here."  Individuals  who  made  such  applications  scarcely  considerea  themselves 
exiles,  and  certainly  ought  not  to  be  described  as  individuals  placed  in  the  situation 
of  convicts.  It  was  the  repetition  of  this  extravagant  argument  that  had  induced 
him  to  rise  upon  this  occasion,  and  to  entreat  genUemen  not  to  pledge  themselves  to 
any  hasty  opinions  on  the  subject  of  emigration,  until  they  had  read  the  report  of 
the  committee  upon  it,  and  the  evidence  attached  to  that  report.  The  information 
which  Colonel  Cockbum  had  g^ven  to  the  committee  was  particularly  valuable, 
from  the  knowledge  which  he  possessed  on  the  subject,  and  well  deserved  the  atten- 
tion of  hon.  gentlemen. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


THE  CORN  LAWS.— ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE  HOUSE* 

December  13,  1826. 

[This  was  the  day  after  Mr.  Canning  had  delivered  his  celebrated  speech  on 
moving  the  address  on  the  King^s  Message  respecting  Portugal.] 

Mb.  Secrbtabt  Peel  said,  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  of  acyoumment,  which 
was  given  last  ni^ht  by  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Canning),  who  was  prevented 
from  attending  this  day,  owing  to  the  fatigue  which  had  sprung  from  Ids  great 
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exertioDS  when  last  in  his  place,  he  rose  to  move  that  the  House  at  its  ris'ng  do 
adjourn  to  the  8th  of  February  next.  He  could  not  refrain  from  availing  himself 
of  the  present  opportunity,  to  express  his  entire  conviction  that  the  House  and  the 
cotmtry  had  wisely  and  consistently  determined  upon  taking  that  course  in  behalf 
of  Portugal,  under  existing  circumstances,  which,  while  it  am>rded  a  just  protection 
to  our  ally,  at  the  same  time  held  out  the  surest  promise  of  preventing  the  real 
calamities  of  war.  Independently  of  the  real  exertion  which  was  on  this  occasion 
demonstrated,  he  did  hope  that  the  moral  effect  of  the  proceeding  would  be  to  avert 
hostilities,  by  difi^using  the  general  assurance,  that  the  policy  avowed  by  England 
was  adopted  and  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  parliament  and  the  people. 
He  heartily  joined  with  those  who  deprecated  war.  He  fully  concurred  in  their 
sense  of  its  calamities,  how  likely  it  always  was  to  impede  the  march  of  civilisation, 
and  to  check  the  current  of  national  industry.  At  the  same  time  he  must  repeat 
his  perfect  conviction,  that  the  surest  method  of  preserving  peace  was  to  maintain 
the  national  honour  and  good  faith  unimpeached  and  inviolate.  He  should  havo 
simply  moved  this  adjournment  without  observatit  n,  had  he  not  been  informed 
that  some  objection  was  to  be  taken  to  what  was  called  the  unusual  length  of  the 
proposed  recess.  Now,  every  adjournment  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  each  period  when  it  took  place ;  and  there  was  nothing  in 
the  present  different  from  the  practice  observed  on  similar  occasions,  when  par- 
liament had  an  eariier  winter  sitting.  At  their  next  meeting  it  was  intended  to 
lose  no  time  in  bringing  forward  the  most  important  public  business  of  the  nation. 
Indeed,  so  fixed  was  this  determination  on  the  part  of  his  roajesty^s  government, 
that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  empowered  him  to  give  notice,  that  on  the  Monday 
following  the  8th  of  February,  he  intended  to  submit  to  the  House  a  motion  which 
would  specifically  introduce  the  gpreat  question  of  the  Corn-laws. 
Adjourned  to  the  8th  of  February,  1827. 


DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK.— 
ADDRESS  OF  CONDOLENCE  TO  HIS  MAJESTY. 

FUBBUABT  12,  1827. 

Mr.  Sbcrbtabt  Prbl  rose  and  said : — Sir,  in  the  period  which  has  elapsed  be- 
tween the  separation  and  re-assembling  of  this  House,  the  country  has  sustained  the 
loss,  by  death,  of  the  first  prince  of  the  blood — a  prince  whom  the  probable  course 
of  human  events  would,  at  some  future  period,  have  placed  on  the  throne  of  these 
realms.  Under  such  circumstances,  at  any  time,  and  without  reference  to  personal 
qualities  or  extraneous  considerations,  this  House  would  have  been  induced,  in 
unison  with  the  general  feelings  of  the  country — to  have  presented  an  Address  to 
the  Throne,  expressive  of  their  respectful  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  his  majesty. 
The  House  would,  under  any  circumstances,  I  say,  have  been  induced  to  adopt  that 
course,  from  the  feelings  which  must  necessarily  arise  in  the  bosoms  of  subjects  of 
an  ancient  and  limited  monarchy,  from  those  feelings  that  spring  from  the  deep-felt 
conviction  that  there  is  no  other  form  of  government  better  suited  to  the  genius  and 
habits  of  the  people  of  this  country,  or  better  calculated  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
happiness  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights.  The  House  would,  I  repeat,  have  been 
induced  to  adopt  that  course  from  the  infiuence  of  these  feelings  alone;  but.  Sir, 
I  feel  that  the  circumstances  under  which  we  are  called  upon  to  present  an  Address 
of  Condolence  to  the  King,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  are 
in  some  respects  peculiar,  and  different  from  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  This 
Address,  if  acquiesced  in  by  the  House,,  will  be  presented  to  one  who  was  the  com- 
panion of  the  deceased  prince's  early  years — who  had  studied  with  him  in  his  youth, 
and  who  had  been  intimately  acquainted  with  him  throughout  his  life;  to  one  who 
had  watched  over  him  in  his  dying  moments,  in  the  utmost  affliction,  and  who  felt 
his  loss  with  the  regret  of  a  brother.  I  am  sure  no  consolation  is  better  calculated 
to  assuage  the  affliction  which  that  illustrious  person  must  feel,  than  the  demonstra- 
tion that  this  House  concurs  in  the  universal  feeling  of  respect  which  is  felt  through- 
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bat  the  country  for  the  meraorj  of  the  deceased  duke,  and  In  the  unirenal  difpoaitioo 
to  offer  their  reroectful  assuvances  of  r^ret  for  his  loss.  But  mixed  with  that 
regret^  which,  as  I  said  before,  under  any  circumstances  this  House  would  be  disposed 
to  evince,  is  the  feeling  which  arises  from  the  deep  respect  which,  I  am  warranted 
in  saying,  it  must  feel  for  the  public  services  of  the  deceased  duke ;  and  also  a  feel- 
ing of  a  tenderer  and  more  domestic  sort,  which  arises  from  long  experience  of  the 
great  kindness  of  his  heart  and  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition — qualities  which 
adorn  any  station  of  life,  but  which  shine  with  peculiar  lustre  when  displayed  in 
such  exalted  rank.  Sir,  I  do  not  stand  up  here  for  the  purpose  of  pronouncing  a 
set  eulogium  on  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  York.  It  was  well  said  by  an  hon. 
gentleman  opposite,  upon  an  occasion  not  dissimilar  to  the  present,  that  a  laboured 
panegyric  on  the  great  was  better  suited  to  the  ffenius  of  despotic  countries  than  to 
the  free  institutions  of  this ;  and  nothing  would  be  less  in  character  with  the  open 
manliness  and  candour  of  him  who  is  the  object  <^  this  Address,  than  that  I  should 
ascribe  to  him  qualities  which  he  did  not  possess,  or  deny  him  those  faults  from 
which  none  are  free.  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  truth,  and  I  think  I 
do  not  transmss  the  truth  when  I  say,  that,  in  the  public  capacity  of  commander- 
in-chief  of  tne  forces,  his  royal  highness  the  deceased  duke  improved  the  discipline 
and  raised  the  moral  character  of  the  profession. — I  do  not  transgress  the  trutii  when 
I  say  further,  that  he  possessed  a  combination  of  sing^ilar  advantages  and  of  peculiar 
personal  qualities  for  properly  discharging  the  functions  of  that  high  station,  and 
that  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  availing  himself  of  those  advantages.  Sr,  for  a  periud 
of  six-and-forty  years  the  Duke  of  York  was  a  soldier  in  tho  firitish  armv,  and  for 
a  period  of  thirty-two  years,  irith  a  slight  intermission,  he  held  the  high  situation  of 
commander-in-chief;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  could  do  justice  to  the 
services  which  he  rendered  to  the  country  in  that  capacity,  exc^t  the  man  who 
knows  by  personal  experience,  or  has  taken  the  pains  to  look  at  the  state  of  the 
British  army  as  to  efficiency  and  discipline,  when  his  royal  highness  assumed  the 
command  of  it,  and  its  state  at  the  moment  when  he  relinquished  it.  I  cannot  soon 
forget  the  last  words  which  I  myself  heard  from  hb  lips  only  nine  days  before  his 
death,  upon  hearing  of  the  landing  of  part  of  the  British  troops  in  PortugaL  With 
a  faint  expression  of  honest  triumph,  he  said  he  wished  any  one  to  compare  the 
condition  of  the  brigade  which  landed  at  Ostend  in  1794,  with  the  corps  which  dis- 
embarked at  Lisbon  in  1826.  These  were  the  last  words  which  I  heard  from  the 
lips  of  his  royal  highness.  The  Duke  of  York  had  himself  commanded  a  British 
army  in  Holland  More  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  commander-in-chief;  and 
when  he  came  to  it,  he  declared  that  no  other  officer  who  might  hereafter  command 
on  foreign  service  should  be  sul]jected  to  the  same  disadvantages  that  he  had  laboured 
under.  Sir,  no  other  but  a  man  of  professional  experience  could  trace  the  progressive 
steps  by  which  this  discif^ne  and  efficiency  had  been  effected  in  the  British  army. 
To  do  so,  it  would  be  necessary  to  detail  the  several  rules  which  have  been  adopted 
and  watched  over  with  great  attention,  in  order  to  the  correction  of  many  abuses, 
and  the  supply  of  many  defects  in  the  British  army;  the  many  regulations  by  which 
the  welfiu^  and  comfort  of  the  soldier,  in  the  subordinate  ranks  of  the  army,  were 
secured,  with  respect  to  his  religious  instruction,  his  duties  on  foreiga  service,  the 
education  of  his  children,  and  the  economy  of  his  regimental  intercourse.  To  give 
effect  to  these  would  require  a  man  of  prorassional  knowledge ;  but  I  do  not  think  a 
lengthened  allusion  to  them  necessary:  1  attribute  the  general  effect  less  to  the 
operation  of  particular  rules,  than  to  the  influence  of  the  nune  large  and  extended 
system  which  he  adopted  towards  the  troops.  It  is  in  the  example  which  the  royal 
duke  set  to  the  officers  in  his  own  person,  of  ^ntlemanly  and  courteous  attention 
to  the  wants  of  the  meanest  soldier — ^io  the  stimulus  which  such  an  example  gave 
them  to  do  their  duty — in  the  conviction  which  he  made  every  man  feel,  that,  lu>w- 
ever  low  his  station,  justice  would  be  done,  and  protection  afforded  him  against 
oppression — in  these  particulars,  I  say,  and  in  these  effects,  are  to  be  found  the 
causes  of  the  army  being  made  that  vronderful  machine  which,  by  regularity  of 
movement  and  submissive  obedience  to  authority,  retmns  the  energy  which  ever 
distinguishes  the  soldier  of  a  free  state  fh>m  the  passive  machines  of  a  despot. 
During  the  thirty  years  that  the  Duke  of  York  filled  the  situation  of  commander-in- 
^hief— «  long  period,  comprising  I  believe  ten  thousand  days— I  do  not  bdkve  I 
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exaggerate  when  I  say,  that  there  was  not  one  of  those  ten  thousand  dap  which 
passed  by  the  royal  duke  without  devoting  some  portion  of  it  to  the  performance 
of  his  public  duty.    Never  was  there  a  letter  received  at  the  office  over  which  he 
presided  without  being  noticed,  if  it  was  susceptible  of  an  answer.    If  it  contained 
«  signature,  the  reply  was,  without  delay,  transmitted  to  the  proper  address.     And 
it  ought  to  be  stated,  to  the  honour  of  the  deceased  duke,  that  the  answer  so  sent 
was  not  a  mere  dry,  official  communication,  refe/ring  the  party  to  some  other  de- 
partment; but  that,  uponevery    oeeasion,  his  royal  highness  showed  an  anxious 
desire  to  facilitate  the  despatch  of  business,  although  it  might  not  be  within  his  own 
department.     If  the  letter  had  no  signature,  but  preferr^  a  complaint,  it  was  not 
necciisaiily  rejected  because  it  was  anonymous,  but  immediate  enquiry  was  made 
to  ascertain  whether  the  particular  charge  was  well  or  ill  founded.    And,  upon 
every  occasion  of  promotion  in  the  army,  I  think  I  can  appeal  with  confidence  to 
the  House  itself,  whether  there  has  not  been  a  universal  wish  to  do  justice  to  the 
strict  impartiality  with  which  his  royal  highness  discharged  that  most  important 
part  of  his  duty;  and  I  address  myself  more  particulaiiy  to  the  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite,  and  ask  whether  they  had  reason  to  complain,  that  in  any  case  a  man*s 
political  sentiments  presented  any  bar  to  his  receiving  the  reward  of  his  merit  in 
the  army?   I  am  sure  they  will  agree  with  me,  that  no  objections  were  made  to  a 
Dianas  promotion  from  any  thing  like  personal  hostility,  and  that  his  royal  highness 
always  showed  an  earnest  disposition  to  forget  and  overlook  all  associations,  as 
connected  with  any  claimant  for  reward,  other  than  his  actual  merits  or  demerits. 
But,  Sir,  I  do  not  conceive  this  to  have  been  his  royal  highnesses  highest  merit. 
In  the  administration  of  his  high  office,  the  exalted  individual  had  not  merely  to 
guard  against  the  influence  of  personal  prepossession,  but  to  exercise  a  reasonably 
jealous  apathy  with  respect  to  the  fame  of  individuals ;  for,  if  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  dazzled  too  much  by  the  eclat  of  military  glory  derived  from  actual  service,  he 
might  be  tempted  to  overlook  those  who,  deprived  of  the  opportunities  of  dis- 
tinguishing themselves,  were  panting  for  such  opportunities.    Upon  all  occasions 
in  which  £e  Duke  of  York  haa  to  bestow  promotion,  he  acted  with  impartial  justice 
•—not  only  to  those  who  had  merited  distmction  by  their  valour,  but  to  those  who 
had  shown  a  disposition,  but  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  distinguishing  them- 
eelvet.    As  proo&  of  his  strict  impartiality,  I  will  recite  one  or  two  facts.    In  the 
year  1825,  when  an  augmentation  of  the  army  took  place,  no  lieutenant,  with  a 
solitary  exception,  was  promoted  who  had  not  entitled  himself  by  service.     From 
1810, 1  can  state  confidently  that  no  favour  was  shown  to  any  individual,  with  the 
tingle  exception  which  I  have  stated,  and  that  was  a  case  which  can  reflect  no 
dishonour  on  the  illustrious  deceased.     One  lieutenant,  whose  standing  was  only 
from  1814,  had  been  promoted ;  but  it  was  under  these  especial  circumstances: — 
At  the  battle  of  Waterloo  this  officer,  though  a  subaltern,  became  in  command  of 
bis  regiment,  all  his  senior  officers  having  been  killed  upon  the  field.    This  was  the 
only  one  promoted  who  was  not  of  the  required  standing ;  and  could  it  be  said  that 
it  was  a  case  unworthy  of  notice?    With  respect  to  the  ensigns,  the  same  im- 
partiality was  shown.    In  1825,  twenty-two  captains  received  majorities  without 
purchase.    The  grant  of  a  commission  without  purchase  aflbrds  a  great  opportunity 
of  showing  personal  favour ;  but  such  fiivour  could  not  be  charged  in  any  one  of 
these  instances.    Of  the  twenty-two  captains  who  received  majorities  without 
purchase  in  1825,  the  average  service  was  twenty-six  years,  and  of  these  seventeen 
were  spent  in  their  particular  regiments.     In  1825,  sixteen  majors  were  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonels  without  purchase,  whose  average  service  was 
twenty-eight  years,  fifteen  of  which  the^  haid  spent  in  their  own  regiments.     In 
short.  Sir,  I  am  justified  in  saying,  that  there  never  was  an  instance  in  which  any 
officer  has  been  promoted  without  purchase  over  the  head  of  his  senior,  unless  where 
this  latter,  by  some  misconduct,  had  forfeited  all  reasonable  clidm  to  priority ;  and, 
let  me  add,  where  the  promotion  was  by  purchase,  the  officers  of  the  same  regiment 
were  first  invariably  consulted.    Of  the  first  commissions  granted  without  purchase 
in  1825,  three-fourths  were  given  to  the  sons  and  relations  of  officers  in  the  army 
and  navy — to  young  men  who  had  no  other  claim  than  that  which  was  derived  from 
the  services  of  their  parents  or  relatives. — I  have  thought  it  right,  Sir,  to  state 
thcae  fiMlSt  beomisa  the  simple  truth  is  the  highest  honour  to  the  ukemory  ef  tfaa 
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deceased  duke.  That  his  royal  highness  possessed  singular  advantages  for  hit 
high  situation  is  beyond  doubt.  In  the  first  place,  having  been  in  the  army  forty- 
six  years,  of  which  for  thirty-two  years  he  was  commander-in-chief,  he  had 
opportunities  of  watching  over  the  conduct  and  progress  of  a  vast  portion  of  the 
othcers.  He  knew  their  persons ;  he  was  cognisant  of  their  services ;  and  in  very 
many  instances  he  was  aware,  from  personal  observation  even,  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  their  wounds  had  been  received.  And  let  me  remark,  that  it  b  a 
matter  of  no  slight  consolation  to  a  gallant  but  suffering  soldier,  to  know  that  there 
b  an  eye  which  constantly  watches  his  progress,  notes  bb  services,  and  gives  him 
credit  for  his  merits ;  for  such  a  conviction  must  greatly  lessen  his  pain  and  enhance 
his  exertions.  Sir,  the  service  has  derived  many  and  most  substantial  advantages 
from  the  noble  duke^s  adminbtration ;  but  perhaps,  of  all,  that  is  the  most  sub- 
stantial which  gives  the  soldier  the  conviction,  and  consequently  the  confidence, 
that  hb  merit,  if  he  has  any,  will  not  be  overlooked.  I  think,  tnerefore,  that  the 
House  will  be  certainly  dbposed  to  mix  up  with  its  expression  of  condolence  to  hb 
majesty  upon  thb  occasion,  a  repetition  of  that  sense  of  his  royal  highnesses  services 
which  it  has  made  more  than  once  before. — Sir,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  offer  any  additional  observation  to  induce  the  House  to  acquiesce  in  the 
proposal  for  this  Address.  Some  persons  may  think  that  all  reference  to  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  the  individual,  upon  occasions  like  this,  b  unnecessary ;  but  no 
man  can,  I  think,  read  the  history  of  the  monarchy  of  this  and  of  other  countries 
without  acknowledging  how  far  the  personal  character  of  the  sovereign  influences 
the  manners  of  the  age,  and  how  much  they  strengthen  the  claims  of  royalty  upon 
the  people.  And  in  that  history  it  would,  I  think,  be  difficult  to  find  an  instance 
in  which  there  has  not  been  exhibited,  not  only  by  the  Duke  of  York,  but  by  every 
member  of  hb  illustrious  family,  the  warmest  disposition  to  promote  every  charitable 
object,  to  enter  into  every  benevolent  enterprise,  and  to  contribute,  not  only  by  their 
money,  but  by  their  personal  services,  to  the  completion  of  these  laudable  purposes. 
In  truth.  Sir,  I  think  we  might  all  of  us  benefit  by  the  example  of  active  charity 
which  has  been  set  us  by  that  illustrious  family.  Every  one  who  bears  me  knows, 
I  have  no  doubt,  after  his  time  and  attention  have  been  very  fully  occupied  by 
business,  how  painful  it  sometimes  b,  on  receiving  an  application  to  attend  at  some 
meeting  for  charitable  purposes,  to  make  the  requbite  exertion.  But  1  would  ask 
any  man  who  ever  had  occasion  to  apply  with  such  an  object  to  the  late  Duke  of 
York,  whether  his  application  did  not  meet  with  a  cheerful  acquiescence  from  his 
royal  highness?  whether  such  assistance  was  not  immediatdy  given  with  that 
ready  benevolence  which  it  is  impossible  to  assume,  and  which  could  flow  only  from 
a  generous  and  charitable  disposition,  to  co-operate  in  every  scheme  having  for  its 
object  the  relief  of  misery  and  distress  ? — I  shall  here.  Sir,  close  the  few  observations 
with  which  I  have  deemed  it  necessaty  to  accompany  this  motion  for  an  Address  of 
Condolence  to  hb  Majesty.  I  trust  I  have  adhered  to  the  intention  I  expressed  at 
the  outset,  of  confining  myself  strictly  to  the  truth  in  any  statements  I  might  make, 
and  of  abstaining  from  all  exaggeration,  as  unsuitable  either  to  the  occasion  or  to 
the  character  of  him  to  whom  those  statements  relate.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
wording  of  the  proposition  with  which  I  shall  conclude,  I  shall  studiously  abstain 
from  every  topic  calculated  to  provoke  angry  discussion,  or  to  interrupt  that  una- 
nimity which  will,  I  am  certain,  mark  the  proceedings  of  the  House  on  an  occasion 
of  this  nature.  I  shall  studiously  abstain,  I  say,  from  ev^ry  topic  that  can,  by 
possibility,  render  any  one  man  reluctant  to  give  nb  assent  to  this  motion.  In  tl>e 
same  feelings,  Sir,  I  disdain  to  take  advantage  of  any  particular  opinions  which  thb 
lamented  personage  may  have  entertained,  by  any  appeal  to  the  concurring  views  of 
those  who  entertain  on  that  subject  similar  opinions ;  for  I  am  confident  that  every 
man  in  this  House,  be  his  political  opinions  what  they  may,  will  be  anxious  to 
concur  in  an  address  that  expresses  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  sincere  grief  for 
the  loss  of  an  illustrious  prince,  who  administered  his  high  functions  with  great 
attention,  great  justice,  great  fairness,  and  great  success ;  who  improved,  in  a  most 
extraordinary  degree,  the  discipline,  and  raised  the  character,  of  the  British  army ; 
and  whose  name  will  ever  be  associated  with  its  distinguished  reputation  and  its 
brilliant  achievements.  I  believe.  Sir,  that  no  man,  whatever  his  political  senti- 
.ments  may  be,  vrill  refuse  to  participate  in  the  feelings  of  thoso  who  were  admitted 
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to  a  more  intimate  and  friendly  acquaintance  with  the  i^al  duke ;  but  that  they 
will  concur  in  sympathising  with  his  majesty  for  the  loss  of  one,  whose  last  moments 
were  consoled  by  the  reflection,  the  purest  and  best  of  consolations,  that,  during  the 
course  of  a  long  and  varied  intercourse  with  society,  he  had  never  abandoned  a 
friend  nor  resented  an  injury.  I  therefore  propose,  Sir,  ^*  That  an  humble  Address 
be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  assure  hb  Majesty  that  we  fully  participate  in  the 
deep  regret  which  has  been  so  generally  manifested  by  his  Majesty 's. loyal  subjects, 
on  the  death  of  his  Roval  Highness  the  Duke  of  York : — ^To  convey  to  his  Majesty 
the  expression  of  our  sincere  condolence  with  his  Majesty,  on  the  loss  of  his  beloved 
and  lamented  brother : — That  we  take  this  opportunity  of  again  recording  our  sense 
of  the  eminent  services  which  were  rendered  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York, 
in  the  capacity  of  Commander-in-chief  of  his  M%je8ty*8  forces : — That  we  witnessed 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction  the  continuance,  to  the  last  period  of  the  life  of  his 
Royal  Highness,  of  that  unremitting  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  high  office,  and 
of  that  strict  impartiality  and  justice  in  the  exercise  of  all  its  functions,  which  have 
so  essentially  contributed  to  perfect  the  discipline  and  exalt  the  character  of  the 
British  army : — That  to  the  expression  of  these  feelings  of  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  the  public  services  of  his  Royal  Highness,  and  of  sincere  sympathy  with  the 
present  affliction  of  his  Majesty,  we  add  the  dutiful  assurances  of  our  loyal  and 
aifectiooate  attachment  to  his  Majesty's  sacred  person." 
This  Address  was  agreed  to  nenu  can. 


COLONEL  BRADLEY'S  CASE. 

Fkbhuabt  14,  1827. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  bad  on  a  former  occasion  presented  a  petition  from 
Colonel  Bradley,  complaining  of  his  dismissal  from  the  army,  without  having  been 
allowed  to  make  any  defence,  and  other  matters ;  and  he  had  moved  for  certain 
papers  to  substantiate  the  allegations  of  the  petition,  which  the  noble  lord  (Pal- 
mersion)  had  thought  proper  to  refuse;  but  on  the  following  day,  he  had  brought 
down  to  the  House  the  commission  from  General  Fuller,  under  which  Major  Arthur 
had  acted  in  the  steps  which  he  had  taken  against  Colonel  Bradley  at  Honduras,  for 
the  purpose  of  justifying  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  its  proceedings  against 
Colonel  Bradley.  But  something  more  was  wanted  to  bring  the  matter  clearly  to 
light ;  and  he  therefore  wished  now  to  call  for  additional  documents.  The  hon. 
member  then  moyed  for  the  said  papers. 
After  some  discussion  between  Lord  Falmerston  and  Mr.  Hume,— 
Mb.  Secbetabt  Peel  said,  that  it  had  at  last  become  necessary  that  this  question 
should  be  brought  to  some  termination.  Since  it  had  been  before  the  House,  it  had 
changed  its  shape  so  materially,  that  he  would  in  the  first  place  briefly  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  different  grounds  on  which  the  case  had  been  argued. 
Originally,  it  was  represented  by  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Hume)  that  the  whole 
question  was,  whether  any  commission  existed  that  justified  Colonel  Arthur  in 
assuming  the  military  command  of  Honduras.  His  noble  friend  asserted,  in  the 
most  positive  manner,  that  there  was  a  commission  of  that  nature  in  existence.  The 
hon.  gentleman  expressed  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  commission,  if  any  existed, 
must  have  been  a  fabrication.  This  statement  was  certainly  one  of  those  which 
approached  the  extreme  limit  of  debate.  To  the  positive  assertion  of  a  nobleman 
holding  the  responsible  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  but  give 
implicit  confidence.  The  fact,  however,  was  soon  placed  beyond  all  doubt.  The 
eommission  itself  was  produced ;  and  it  then  further  appeared  that  it  was  signed 
by  General  Fuller  in  1814,  and  had  the  effect  of  devolving  the  military  command  of 
the  colony  upon  Colonel  Arthur.  The  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  on  the  production 
of  this  document,  shifted  his  ground.  He  no  longer  denied  its  existence ;  but  he 
contended  that  the  commission  was  not  properly  worded,  and  therefore  that  it  did 
not  entitle  Colonel  Arthur  to  take  the  command  upon  himself.  The  hon.  gentleman 
denied  that  the  commission  gaye  Colonel  Arthur  authority  to  assume  the  military 
command  ^  yet,  what  were  the  words  of  the  coomiission  r    It  empowmd  Colonel 
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Arthar  to  take  the  oommHnd  of  all  the  armed  persons  in  the  settlement.  But  the  hoo. 
gentleman  insbted  that  this  was  not  explicit  enough  to  warrant  Culonel  Arthur  in 
taking  the  command  of  the  king^s  troops*.  They,  he  maintained,  were  not  included 
in  the  general  terms  used  in  the  appointment :  the  commission  should  have  stated 
distinctly,  that  Colonel  Arthur  was  to  have  the  chief  military  command  in  the 
colony.    That  was  the  nuestion  at  issue  between  the  parties,  and  it  was  upon  that 

3uestion  the  Court  of  Kirg^s  Bench  bad  to  decide  when  the  case  was  under  consi- 
eration  before  that  tribunal.  The  whole  enquiry  turned  upon  these  points: 
^^  Was  it  a  legal  commission  ?  IMd  it  entitle  Colonel  Arthur  to  take  the  command, 
net  only  of  the  local  militia,  but  also  of  the  king^s  troops  ?**  The  question  was 
clearly  settled  in  the  lengthened  argument  of  Lord  Chief- Justice  Abbott.  Having 
referred  to  the  acts  of  parliament  relating  to  the  subject,  and  all  the  official  docu- 
ments which  had  been  pit>duced  on  the  trial,  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  commission,  in  point  of  law,  did  fully  warrant  Colonel  Arthur  in 
taking  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  settlement  of  Honduras.  Mr.  Justice 
Bailey  assented  entirely  to  the  views  of  the  Lord  Chief-Justice,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Holroyd  was  of  the  same  opinion.  Mr.  Justice  Littledale,  who  was  present,  inti- 
mated no  dissent  from  the  judgment  delivered  by  the  court.  But  there  was  another 
objection  to  Colonel  Arthur's  authority.  His  regiment  had  been  disbanded ;  and 
upon  that  fact  arose  the  question,  whether  it  did  not  invalidate  the  commission 
granted  by  General  Fuller  r  Upon  this  point  also,  the  opinion  of  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  was  given;  and  it  was  expressly  stated,  that  so  lone  as 
Colonel  Arthur  remained  a  half-pay  officer,  he  was  as  well  entitled  as  ever  to  hold 
the  commission  granted  by  Oeneral  Fuller.  The  judges  had  no  doubt  that  the  mere 
tenure  of  his  regimental  rank  made  no  difference  whatever  with  regard  to  his  right 
to  the  command.  If  the  House,  then,  were  satisfied  that  the  commission  was  in 
existence,  and  had  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  four  judges  of  the  King's  Bench, 
they  must  be  satisfied  that,  as  to  every  question  of  law  and  fact.  Colonel  Arthur 
was  fully  justified.  Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  he  hoped  the  House  would 
concur  with  him  in  resisting  the  production  of  any  more  papers  respecting  it. 

After  some  irregularities  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hume  towards  Lord  Palor.erston,  Mr. 
IIume*s  motion  was  negatived. 


EMIGRATION. 
FEnauABT  15,  1827. 

Mr.  Wilmot  Hortoo,  after  an  elaborate  explanatory  speech  respecting  the  details 
of  his  subject,  as  shown  from  the  labours  of  the  last  Committee,  moved,  ^^  That  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  Emigration  from  the 
United  Kingdom." 

Mr.  James  Grattan  moved  as  an  amendment,  '*  That  the  state  of  distress  existing 
in  this  country  at  present,  and  the  still  greater  distress  which  has  existed  for  so 
many  years  in  Ireland,  requires  some  more  immediate  and  permanent  remedy  than 
any  which  may  be  expected  to  result  from  the  re-appointment  of  a  Committee  oa 
Emigration." 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mb.  Secretakt  Peel  said,  he  felt  anxious,  in  consequence  of  the  personal  refe- 
rence which  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Baring)  had  made  to  him,  to  explain  his  yiews 
and  feelings  with  respect  to  the  important  subject  now  before  the  House ;  and  ho 
hoped  his  hon.  friend  the  Colonial  Secretary  would  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he 
had  always  taken  a  warm  and  lively  interest  in  the  present  question,  whateyer  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  last  addressed  the  House  might  infbr  to  the  contrary.  If  he 
bad  taken  rather  a  medium  yiew  of  the  question — if  he  had  not  advocated  it  in  a 
way  that  its  supporters  might  haye  wished — he  hoped  he  should  not,  therefore,  be 
accused  of  displaying  apathy  and  coldness  towards  the  question.  His  hon.  friend 
who  had  introduced  the  measure,  knew  that  he  had  frec^uently  and  anxiously  con« 
suited  with  him  on  the  subject  of  emigration.  In  the  view  which  he  had  taken  of 
the  question,  it  struck  him  forcibly  that  it  was  essential  to  success  not  to  proceed 
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At  first  on  a  scale  of  emigration  too  extensive  and  magnificent,  but  rather  to  proceed 
by  a  rational  and  quiet  mode  to  effect  the  object  in  view.  That  there  were  facilities 
for  carrying  the  plans  proposed  into  execution,  none  could  deny.  His  noble  friend 
at  the  bead  of  the  colonial  department,  his  hon.  friend  who  had  brought  forward  the 
present  moti<m,  and  himself,  had  had  repeated  interviews  on  the  subject ;  the  result 
of  which  was,  that  a  gentleman,  Colonel  Cockburn,  whose  zeal  and  talents  were 
unquestionable,  had  gone  out  to  Nova  Scotia  and  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
sonally observing  how  far  the  proposed  plans  of  emigration  were  likely  to  succeed. 
He  had  instructions  to  extend  his  enquiries  to  various  subjects  connected  with  the 
agricultural  prospects  of  those  places  which  he  was  to  visit,  and  to  make  observa- 
tions respecting  the  quality  of  the  different  lands  pointed  out  for  settlers.  He  was 
further  instructed  to  make  a  full  report  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  subject 
that  fell  within  his  observation,  so  that  government  might  have  some  rational  ground 
on  which  to  erect  whatever  plans  it  might  adopt  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  emi- 
gration. Before  the  committee  closed  its  labours,  he  hoped  that  the  report  from 
the  gentleman  referred  to  would  appear,  in  order  to  furnish  fresh  evidence  on  which 
to  found  whatever  proceedings  the  committee  might  ultimately  adopt.  His  hon. 
friend  proposed  no  plan  at  present.  He  merely  threw  out  suggestions  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House.  And  what  was  the  amount  of  the  objections  raised  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Wicklow  ?  Why,  that  the  House  should  abandon  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  his  hon.  friend,  because  it  did  not  go  far  enough  for  hb  purpose.  But  if 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  were  to  be  acted  upon,  the  House  might  aban- 
don in  utter  hopelessness  every  plan  that  would  be  at  all  likely  to  alleviate  that 
deep-seated  distress,  which  could  never  be  sufficiently  deplored.  For  himself,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  a  rational  system  of  emigration  woiud  lead  to  effects  the  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  country,  by  aflbrding  facilities  to  its  impoverished  inhabitants  of  better- 
ing their  condition.  And  it  was  idle  to  deny  that  we  must  expect  a  redundancy  of 
hands  in  a  country  where  mechanical  science  was  carried  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfec- 
tion. The  effect  of  the  recent  improvements  in  machinery  was,  to  throw  upon  the 
oountry  a  vast  number  of  men  who  had  hitherto  supported  themselves  by  labour. 
Such,  for  instance,  had  been  the  effect  of  the  discovery  of  the  power-loom.  It  threw 
out  of  employment  hundreds  of  thousands ;  if,  there/ore,  we  were  to  go  on  improv- 
ing in  mechanics,  as  we  had  heretofore  done,  our  working  population  must  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  according  as  new  inventions  sprang  up  to  supersede  the 
labour  of  man.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  an  object  the  most  desirable,  that  some 
good  and  efficient  plan  should  be  adopted  by  which  those  poor  unemployed  persons 
might  be  rescued  from  a  state  of  wretchedness  and  want,  and  raised  to  a  race  of 
happy  and  contented  beings  ?  He  thought  that,  by  making  an  outlet  for  the  redun- 
dant population,  permanent  relief  would  be  afforded  to  Ireland ;  for  she  would  then 
be  enabled  to  carry  into  effect  the  good  she  had  already  begun,  by  breaking  up  the 
system  of  division  in  the  land,  by  which  a  man,  perhaps,  and  his  ^ve  sons,  were 
wretched  landowners  rather  than  comfortable  labourers.  But  in  order  to  eflbct  this 
improvement,  the  impediment  of  a  large  pauper  population  must  be  removed.  It 
was  clear,  then,  that  the  amendment,  which  went  to  shut  out  enquiry,  was  not  such 
as  the  House  should  attend  to. — He  was  not  then  prepared  to  pronounce  any  opinion 
upon  the  two  suggestions  which  had  been  commented  upon  by  hon.  members  in  the 
course  of  the  debate;  namely,  the  requiring  from  parishes  to  pay  to  government  a 
remuneration  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  taking  out  the  labourers,  and  thereby 
lessening  the  poor-rates ;  and  the  repayment  of  a  sum  of  money  from  the  emigrants 
themselves  in  the  shape  of  quit- rent.  He  should  merely  say,  that  they  were  questions 
deserving  the  most  serious,  minute,  and  attentive  consideration  of  a  committee;  but 
be  should  be  sorry  to  pronounce  any  positive  opinion  which  could  by  any  possibility 
prejudice  the  discussion  of  those  two  measures.  It  appeared  to  him  that,  for  the 
first  experiment,  men  of  fair  and  honest  characters,  and  of  industrious  habits,  ought 
to  be  selected ;  and  if  the  parishes  were  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  each  labourer  who 
should  be  sent  out  by  the  government,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  parish 
would  select  the  most  active  and  industrious  parishioners  for  emigp*ation.  He  did 
think  that  the  most  minute  enquiry  ought  to  be  made  into  the  state  of  health,  and 
Into  the  habits  of  every  man  selected  by  the  parish,  before  he  was  sent  out  by  tho 
government ;  and  also,  whether  the  legal  expenses  which  woukl  be  necessarily  incur- 
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red  by  the  payment  of  the  money  by  the  parishes,  with  other  circumsttances,  would  not 
counterbalance  any  good  which  could  arise,  even  if  both  parties — the  pavers  of  the 
poor-rates,  and  the  persons  receiving  those  rates — should  consent  (and  tne  consent 
of  both  parties  would  be  absolutely  necessary)  as  to  the  persons  who  should  emt« 
g^te.  Even  in  that  case,  the  obstacles  which  would  encumber  the  plan  migiit 
make  it  so  difficult  of  execution,  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  were  not 
deserving  of  the  most  serious  consideration  of  a  committee.  Those  difficulties  would 
not  be  applicable  to  Ireland,  because  in  that  country  there  were  no  poor-rates ;  and 
with  respect  to  emig^tion  from  Ireland,  some  other  method  must  necessarily  be 
devised.  As  to  the  other  suggestion,  of  requiring  from  the  emigrants  compensation 
for  the  expense  incurred  by  government,  it  deserved  serious  consideration,  whether 
or  not  the  discouraging  prospect  of  repayment,  before  the  eyes  of  the  emigrant, 
might  not  operate  as  a  temptation  to  him  to  quit  his  farm  after  he  had  exhausted  it, 
and  before  the  period  of  repayment  should  have  arrived.  It  also  deserved  serious 
and  minute  consideration  whether,  in  case  the  scheme  of  emigration  should  be 
carried  to  a  great  extent,  the  government  might  not  be  amply  repaid  by  another 
method  different  from  either  of  the  two  to  which  he  had  alluded.  What  could  be 
more  fair  than  reserving  to  the  government  a  portion  of  land,  in  the  midst  of  the 
lands  g^ranted  to  the  emigrants  ?  It  was  worthv  of  consideration^  whether  or  not 
the  government  would,  by  a  sale  of  those  lands,  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
— when  the  lands  on  all  sides  of  it  should  have  been  brought  into  a  good  state  of 
cultivation,  and  when  those  lands  allotted  to  the  government  would  acquire  a  value 
which  they  never  would  have  acquired  if  the  surrounding  lands  were  not  in  a  state 
of  cultivation — be  repaid  the  capital  advanced  to  the  emigrants,  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  their  grants.  He  mentioned  this  merely  to  show,  that  if  the  plan  of 
repayment  by  the  emigrants  were  encumbered  with  difficulties,  that  the  government 
might  not  necessarily  be  induced  to  give  up  the  general  policy  of  the  measure,  but 
that  other  plans  might  be  devised,  which  would  hold  out,  not  an  immediate,  but  a 
distant  and  certain  prospect  of  repayment.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  discussion 
upon  the  question  ought  to  be  reserved  until  after  all  those  difficulties  had  been 
enquired  into  and  minutely  examined  by  a  committee,  and  some  precise  plan  had 
been  laid  before  the  House.  He  had  been  induced  to  take  that  opportunity  of  stat- 
ing these  slight  qualifications  with  which  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  plan  of  his  hon. 
friend,  the  colonial  secretary;  and  he  trusted  that  it  would  not  be  thought  that  the 
stating  of  those  qualifications  and  difficulties  proceeded  from  the  slightest  want  of 
interest  on  his  part  of  the  proceeding ;  which,  with  certain  reservations,  had  his  most 
cordial  concurrence. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division.      After  which  the  original 
motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  appointed. 


GRANT  TO  THE  DUKE  AND  DUCHESS  OF  CLARENCE. 

Febbuabt  16,  1827. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  King*s  Message  for  a  provision  for  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Clarence,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  alter  some  explanatory  details,  moved 
the  following  resolutions : — 

1.  **  That  His  Majesty  be  enabled  to  g^nt  a  yearly  sum  of  money  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  not  ex* 
ceeding  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  £3,000,  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence* 
for  the  further  support  and  maintenance  of  his  royal  highness. 

2.  "  That  His  Majesty  be  enabled  to  g^ant  a  yearly  sum  of  money  out  of  lbs 
Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  not  ex- 
ceeding in  the  whole  the  sum  of  £6,000,  to  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  <>f 
Clarence,  for  the  further  support  and  maintenance  of  ber  royal  highness.'' 

Mr.  Hume  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  chairman  report  progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again. 

In  tlie  course  of  the  discussion, — 

Mb.  Secbetabt  Pkel  admitted  that  there  was  no  subject  so  unpleasant  as  one 
like  this,  which  referred  to  circumstances  somewhat  of  a  personal  nature,  and  par«^ 
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Ocularly  when  tbey  applied  to  the  condition  of  the  royal  family.  When  he  was 
called  upon  to  justify  the  proposed  grant,  he  felt  the  difficulty,  if  not  the  imposst* 
bilit^,  of  demonstrating  that  £9,000  a-year  was  the  sum  that  ought  to  be  added  to 
the  mcome  of  the  present  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne.  Indeed,  if  the  case  ad- 
mitted of  so  precise  a  calculation,  the  detaib  were  of  such  a  nature  that,  rather  than 
enter  minutely  into  them  for  the  purpose  of  demonstration,  he  would  prefer  leaving 
every  gentleman  who  heard  him  to  draw  the  line  of  estimate  in  his  own  mind,  and 
ajiply  his  computation  to  the  amount  now  called  for.  The  question  was,  he  thought, 
really  this.  Was  an  addition  of  £3,000  a-year  to  the  income  of  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  of  £6,000  a-year  to  his  consort,  since  he  had  become  heir- 
presumptive,  a  reasonable  claim  or  not  ?  That,  and  that  only,  was  the  consideration 
into  which  he  had  hoped  the  House  would  have  entered.  He  admitted  that  the 
present  was  a  time  when  the  imposition  of  any  considerable  expenditure  ought,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  be  avoided.  He  likewise  admitted,  that  even  the  expense  of  the 
decent  splendour  of  royalty  itself  ought  to  be  closely  examined,  and  not  be  permitted 
to  run  into  excess ;  stiU  he  would  sav  that  the  circumstances  of  the  country  were  not 
such  as  to  preclude  the  adoption  o^this  grant,  provided  it  were  reasonably  propor- 
tioned to  the  expenditure  which  the  heir-presumptive  was  called  upon,  from  his  high 
station,  to  incur.  He  repelled  the  odious  charge  which  the  hon.  member  for  Aber- 
deen had  presumed  to  cast  upon  himself  and  his  colleagues,  that  they  were  influenced, 
in  bringing  forward  this  proposition,  by  a  desire  to  curry  favour  with  the  personage 
next  in  degree  to  the  reigning  monarch,  and  contrasted  that  unworthy  charge  with 
the  more  candid  admission  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite,  that  the  real 
question  had  no  reference  whatever  to  personal  considerations,  and  that  he  met  it 
upon  a  sense  of  public  duty  alone.  He  gave  that  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  full 
credit  for  bein^  influenced  by  such  a  motive;  and  was  it  too  much  for  him  to  claim 
in  return  for  his  Msyesty^s  ministers,  that  they  had  recommended  this  application — 
upon  their  own  responsibility,  and  certainly  not  advised  to  do  so  by  the  Duke  of 
Clarence — ^from  public  considerations  alone  ?  He  could  assure  the  House  that  the 
motion  proceeded  from  better  motives  than  any  desire  to  recommend  themselves  to 
the  grace  and  favour  of  the  heir-presumptive.  He  was  ready,  then,  to  put  the 
question  on  the  ground  called  for  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  to  say, 
that  he  honestly  believed  there  would  be  that  amount  of  additional  expenditure  in  the 
establishment  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  consequent  upon  his  being 
placed  in  the  situation  of  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne.  He  likewise  believed,  that 
m  that  very  situation  he  would  be  exposed  to  claims  of  private  benevolence,  which, 
upon  grounds  of  public  importance,  it  was  desirable  he  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
satisfy ;  but  it  was  contended  that  the  precedent  of  the  Duke  of  YorVs  g^rant  did 
not  apply  to  this  case,  because  he  did  not  stand,  at  the  time  of  its  arrangement,  in 
the  situation  of  heir-presumptive.  Perhaps,  arguing  the  point  with  the  precise 
definition  of  an  abstract  question  of  dry  law,  that  might  be  true,  but  practically 
the  case  was  different ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  even  supposing  that  the  Duke  of  York's 
larger  income  did  not  accrue  to  him  as  heir-presumptive,  the  precedent  d  fortiori 
applied  stronger  in  &vour  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence ;  for  in  the  former  it  appeared 
that,  though  not  standing  in  the  first  degree,  that  income  had  been  deemed  necessary 
to  support  the  royal  duke  in  his  marriage  establishment.  He  must  beg  leave -to 
correct  the  hon.  and  learned  g^rleman  in  his  assertion,  that  when  the  Duke  of 
York*s  income  was  fixed,  and  even  in  the  subsequent  arrangements  respecting  the 
establishment  of  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  the  proximity  of  his  late  royal 
highness  to  the  succession  to  the  throne,  compared  with  that  of  his  younger  brothers, 
had  not  been  taken  into  the  consideration.  Mr.  Pitt  had  expressly  said — **  Dj  not 
think  that  this  grant  is  an  injustice  to,  or  hardship  upon,  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family."  It  was  proposed  to  vote  so  much  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  so  much  to 
the  duchess,  making  £33,000  for  the  duke,  and  £4,000  for  the  duchess.  A  judg- 
ment upon  this  question  must  be  formed  upon  the  united  considerations  of  many 
circumstances  which,  as  he  had  before  observed,  it  was  painful  to  touch  upon. 
Many  of  them  singly  might  be  of  little  importance ;  but  he  contended  that  the 
aggregate  of  them  were  of  considerable  weight;  and  in  discussing  this  subject,  he 
could  not  dismiss  from  his  mind,  that  when  this  ^37,000  was  granted  to  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York,  the  duke  was  in  possession  of  other  property,  arising,  it  was 
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true,  fit>m  other  sources  and  from  other  quarters.  The  income  of  the  Duke  of  York 
was  nearly  £50,000  a-<year ;  it  was,  he  believed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  £49,000. 
Now,  the  income  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Clarence,  who  stood  in  precisely  the 
same  situation  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  would  not,  in  the  erenl  of  tbit 
grant  being  carried,  exceed  £38,000.  What  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
said  about  the  law  recognising  only  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  and  passing 
over  heirs-presumptive,  was  perfectly  tnie.  He  was  quite  as  well  aware  of  this 
fact  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was ;  but  why  did  the  law  not  recognise 
heirs- presumptive,  and  why  had  the  House  invariably  considered  them?  Could 
there  be  any  other  reason,  except  that  their  claims  to  the  throne  were  equally 
well-founded  with  those  of  heirs- apparent?  In  this  case,  were  not  the  ciaima 
of  the  heir-presumptive,  in  ail  human  probability,  as  well  founded  as  those  of 
any  heir-apparent  could  possibly  be?  As  to  the  case  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, it  must  be  recollected  that  that  princess  was  neither  heir-apparent  nor 
heir-presumptive,  and  yet  her  situation  induced  that  House  to  allow  g^reater 
resources  for  the  maintenance  of  her  rank  and  station.  He  must  therefore 
say  that  he  did  not  think  this  grant  of  £9,000  at  all  too  much.  If  the  lion,  member 
for  Aberdeen  had  thought  proper  to  exaggerate  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
this  matter,  and  say  that  these  £9,000  would  furnish  bread  for  many  needy  and 
distressed  persons,  he  would  answer,  **  So  would  every  other  grant.'*  And  would 
there  not,  in  all  probability,  be  found  distressed  objects  upon  whom  such  suma 
could  be  bestowed  ?  Were  not  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown  to  be  considered, 
as  well  as  the  distresses  of  individuals  ?  And  yet  every  grant  to  the  Crown  and  to 
the  royal  family  might  be  met  by  the  hon.  gentleman  with  precisely  the  same 
argument.  That  hon.  gentleman  had  expressed  his  astonishment,  and  represented 
it  as  disgraceful,  that  his  mtyesty  had,  by  his  advice,  called  in  the  aid  of  charitable 
individuals  to  the  relief  of  the  distresses  of  the  country.  Of  the  relief  thus  obtained 
that  hon.  gentleman,  by  the  by,  knew  so  little  as  to  call  it  £6,000.  He  believed 
that  nearly  £50,000  had  been  raised.  So  far,  too,  was  he  from  considering  that  the 
advice  he  had  given  to  his  majesty  reflected  any  disgrace  upon  him,  or  upon  tho 
government,  that,  if  the  same  circumstances  were  unhappily  to  require  the  same 
remedy,  he  would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  recommend  it.  So  far,  indeed,  from 
considering  that  the  means  which  had  been  thus  adopted,  either  with  respect  to  the 
distress  in  Ireland,  or  the  more  recent  a£Sictions  of  this  country,  were  derogatory  to 
the  character  of  the  government,  he  was  prepared  to  contend  that  they  bore  a  very 
different  character.  Did  not  the  lK)n.  member  know  that  if  it  had  been  thought 
expedient  to  apply  £100,000,  or  any  other  soin,  to  the  distresses  of  the  manuiac* 
turing  districts,  it  might  have  been  had  most  willingly.  But  he  ought  at  the  same 
time  to  recollect,  that  the  committee  which  sat  then,  and  still  sit  at  the  London 
Tavern,  were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  no  such  measure  ought  to  be  adopted.  They 
deprecated,  indeed,  any  such  exertion  of  the  royal  prerogative  as  likely  to  become  a 
pernicious  precedent,  and  declared  their  conviction  that  it  was  much  better  that  the 
funds  should  be  supplied  by  private  subscription  than  by  public  aid.  Thc^e  were 
the  only  considerations  which  had  influenced  him  in  the  advice  he  then  gave  and  in 
the  course  he  had  followed ;  and  he  could  not  but  regret  that  the  hon.  member,  in 
the  opposition  which  he  tliought  proper  to  give  to  the  present  motion,  had  chosen  to 
mix  up  tc)])ics  which  had  no  possible  connexion  with  the  question ;  and  instead  of 
following  the  steps  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  and  the  noble  lord  who  preceded 
him,  and  whose  opposition  and  whose  protest  were  founded  upon  public  grounds, 
had  attaclied  to  the  question  arguments  aud  accusations  which  bordered  very  strongly 
upon  inviiiiousness. 

On  a  division.  Mr.  Hume*s  amendment  was  negatived  by  167  against  65 ;  minority 
for  the  grant,  102. 
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Febrdaey  22,  1827. 

Ms.  SF.cKrTw\nY  Peel  rose  to  bring  forward  his  promised  motion.    He  bad  now, 
he  said,  agreeably  to  that  motion,  to  apply  to  the  House  for  leave  to  bring  in  four 
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l>i11s,  having  for  their  otject  the  simpIificatioD  and  consolidation  of  the  statutes 
relating  to  the  Criminal  Laws.  The  fir»t  of  those  bilb  was  intended  to  consolidate 
and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  theft,  anfl  the  Tarioiis  ofi^nces  connected  therewith. 
The  second  was  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  another  class  of  offence  against  the 
subject,  namely,  a  wilful  and  malicious  injury  of  property.  The  third  bill  for  which 
be  should  move,  would  be  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  remedies 
against  the  hundred.  And  the  fourth  bill  which  he  should  submit  to  the  notice  of 
the  Hou^e,  would  hare  the  effect  of  repealing  such  statutes  as  would  be  superseded 
by  the  three  first  bills,  in  order  not  to  encumber  the  Statute-book  by  the  intro- 
duction of  separate  acts  of  parliament  for  the  attainment  of  that  ol^ject.  By  this 
means,  the  three  bills  which  he  had  already  named  would  not  be  impeded  in  their 
operation  by  clauses  and  enactments  contrary  to  their  spirit.  Ue  had  entered  last 
session  so  fully  into  the  policy  and  necessity  of  amending  the  criminal  statutes,  that 
he  was  not  sure  whether  it  were  at  all  necessary  to  enforce  the  reasoning  which  he 
then  use  I,  or  to  trouble  the  House  with  a  repetition  of  his  views,  notwithstanding 
some  of  the  members  whom  he  had  now  the  honour  to  address  were  not  in  parlia- 
ment on  that  occasion.  Indeed,  it  required  no  very  powerful  reasoning  to  show  the 
necessity  and  policy  of  consolidating  the  criminal  laws  of  this  country,  and  of  sim- 
plifying, as  much  as  possible,  those  statutes  relating  to  crime  and  misdemeanour 
wluch  had  hitherto  created  so  much  error  and  contusion  in  our  courts  of  justice* 
Such  a  cour-ie  as  that  of  revising  and  consolidating  confused  and  unintelligible 
statutes,  appeared  so  consistent  with  reason  and  common  sense,  that  he  scarcely 
thought  it  necessary  to  adduce  any  arguments  in  its  favour,  where  all  whom  he  had 
the  honour  to  address  must  ag^ree  in  the  necessity  of  the  measure.  He  was  therefore 
quite  satisfied  that  the  House  would  sanction  the  part  which  he  had  taken,  and  con- 
firm the  support  which  his  predecessor  had  given  to  the  subject.  The  Houset 
however,  was  not  called  upon  to  give  a  blind  judgment :  on  the  contrary,  he  wbhed 
and  expected  that  honourable  gentlemen  would  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of 
expressing  an  opinion  on  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance.  Although,  however, 
he  had  suggested  many  changes,  he  had  not,  after  all,  proposed  any  very  important 
alterations  In  the  criminal  statutes ;  because  he  was  desirous  of  proceeding  gradually 
in  the  course  of  improvement,  and  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of  ra^ 
experiments.  What  he  wished  was,  to  collect  all  that  was  valuable  from  existing 
statutes,  and  to  preserve  from  a  mass  of  contradiction  and  confusion  various  clauses  and 
provisions  introduced  at  different  periods  into  our  criminal  laws.  He  was  desirous 
of  selecting  all  that  was  worthy  of  being  preserved,  in  order  to  present  to  the  House 
a  uwful  and  efficient  statute,  and  thus  to  place,  as  it  were,  in  juxtaposition  all  the 
law  connected  with  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  country.  It  was  his  wish  to 
abolish  every  part  of  the  criminal  statutes  that  could  not  with  safety  be  acted  on,  and 
to  accommodate  the  laws  relating  to  crime  to  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country  and  the  improved  state  of  society. 

Feeling,  therefore,  that  the  House  would  agree,  in  principle  at  least,  to  the  mea- 
sures which  he  intended  to  propose,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  th^n 
with  any  further  arguments,  but  would  proceed  at  once  to  explain  tlie  present  state 
of  the  law  relating  to  theft,  which  was  the  subject  of  his  first  oilL  It  was  the  prac- 
tice, in  criminal  courts  of  justice,  to  distinguish  between  grand  and  petty  larceny^ 
and  to  award  different  punishments  for  each  crime.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the 
only  difference  between  them  consisted  in  the  amount  of  the  property  stolen ;  for 
thus  the  law  stood  on  the  subject.  If  a  man  were  convicted  of  stealing  an  article 
under  the  value  of  one  shilling,  it  was  simple  larceny,  punishable  at  the  option  of  the 
magistrate  before  whom  the  case  was  heard ;  but  if  the  property  stolen  exceeded 
one  shilling  in  value,  the  crime  was  called  g^and  larceny,  to  which  a  capital  punish- 
ment was  attached.  Now,  aflcr  giving  to  the  subject  his  best  consideration,  he 
could  not  see  the  necessity  of  reraioing  the  distinction  which  the  law  laid  down  in 
these  cases.  There  were  many  inferior  courts  ^read  throughout  this  country  which 
had  power  to  take  cogrnizance  of,  and  to  try  persons  charged  with  the  crime  of  petty 
larceny,  but  who  had  not  power  to  try  for  the  crime  of  grand  larceny.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  both  court**  and  prosecutors,  feeling  the  great  expense  and 
inconvenience  of  sending  persons  charged  with  these  offences  to  be  tried  by  the 
higher  tribunals,  agreed  to  evade  the  law,  by  stating  in  the  indictment  that  the 
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^  alue  of  the  article  stolen  was  less  than  one  shilling.  These  instances,  it  was  truei 
were  not  very  creditable  to  the  parties  concerned,  but  they  famished  ample  reasons 
for  abolishing  all  distinctions  between  grand  and  petty  larceny.  He  would  there* 
fore  unite  the  different  species  of  the  crime  of  larceny  under  one  general  law ;  and 
he  would  fix  as  the  mascimum  of  punishment  a  sentence  of  transportation  for  sereD 
years.  It  was  hitherto  the  custom  to  mitigate  the  sentences  affixed  to  the  crime  of 
grand  larceny ;  but  he  owned  he  could  not  see  the  reason  whv,  if  the  power  existed, 
a  criminal  convicted  of  this  crime  should  not  be  transported  for  stealing  to  the  value 
of  two  shillings.  There  was  a  material  difference  between  grand  and  simple  larceny, 
when  a  prisoner  was  twice  convicted.  A  man  who  repeated  the  crime  of  grand 
larceny  was  liable  to  a  sentence  of  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  He  meant  to 
propose  that  the  capital  punishment  should  be  dispensed  with  m  this  instance. 
He  would  propose  also  to  do  away  with  a  term  which  had  long  been  mixed  up  with 
the  criminal  law  of  England.  He  meant  the  *^  benefit  of  clergy.**  It  was  extremely 
difficult  to  apply  the  term  *^  without  benefit  of  clergy**  to  any  particular  crime,  and 
to  say  what  was  a  clergyable  offence.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  law  in  thb  par- 
ticular should  be  simplified.  Instead  of  saying,  therefore,  that  the  man  who  com- 
mits grand  larceny  a  second  time  was  guilty  of  a  capital  offence,  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  he  proposed  to  substitute  the  punishment  of  transportation  for  life.  This 
would  serve  to  make  the  law  more  clear  and  intelligible ;  and  he  was  sure  that  the 
House  would  go  with  him  in  eveir  alteration  he  proposed,  whereby  the  number  of 
capital  crimes  might  be  lessened.  Thus,  the  man  convicted  of  grand  larceny  a  second 
time  would  no  hmger  be  subject  to  death.  In  proposing  this  alteration  he  was 
aware,  however,  that  it  was  not  very  material,  as  it  rarely  occurred  that  the  penalty 
of  death  was  put  in  force  when  a  man  was  convicted  of  grand  larceny  a  second  time; 
but  it  was  right,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  law  in  this  particular  should  be  clear  and 
determinate ;  for  it  was  one  of  the  just  objections  brought  by  foreigners  against  the 
criminal  laws  of  England,  that  we  condemned  men  to  death  for  crimes  who  were 
never  executed,  and  whose  sentence  was,  in  fact,  never  intended  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  It  would  therefore  be  a  material  improvement  if,  in  every  available  instance, 
we  could  erase  capital  punishments  from  the  Statute-book,  and  provide  milder  punish- 
ments, and  thereby  avoid  the  mockery  of  condemning  men  to  death  merely  oeoauae 
that  penaltv  was  attached  to  the  crime  which  they  nad  committed.  He  proposed 
also  to  mitigate  the  penalty  for  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  to  the  value  of  forty 
shillings.  According  to  the  law,  as  it  now  stood,  the  penalty  of  death  was  attached 
to  that  crime.  A  distinction,  however,  he  conceived  should  be  made ;  and  there 
were  cases  in  which  the  punishment  of  death  might  be  considered  harsh  and  unneces- 
sary, lie  therefore  meant  to  propose  that  the  sum  of  forty  shillings  should  be  raised 
to  a  higher  amount ;  by  which  means  the  number  of  capital  convictions  for  this 
species  of  crime  would  be  considerably  diminished.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  or  no  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  go  further  in  the  plan  of  reducing  the 
number  of  capital  convictions.  Much  had  lately  been  done,  and  much  remained  to 
do ;  but  he  thought  he  might  claim  some  credit  to  himself  for  having  done  more 
towards  the  great  and  important  object  of  improving  and  consolidating  the  criminal 
statutes  of  this  country,  than  any  other  individual  who  had  g^e  before  him.  He 
never  was  an  advocate  for  the  infliction  of  capital  punishments ;  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  found,  on  comparing  the  executions  for  the  last  five  years  in  which  he  had 
presided  at  the  home  department,  that  they  had  not  increased  in  number  as  com- 
pared with  those  that  had  taken  place  in  former  years.  Willing  as  he  felt,  however, 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  capital  convictions,  he  advised  the  House  not  to  be  led 
away  too  far  by  mistaken  feelings.  If  parliament  were  to  proceed  too  rapidly  to 
overthrow  the  existing  enactments,  a  strong  prejudice  might  arise  in  the  country 
aeainst  measures  that  were  intended  for  the  pubkc  good ;  and  thus  the  great  object 
of  justice  and  humanity  might  be  defeated. 

With  respect  to  the  law  relative  to  malicious  injuries  to  property,  which  his 
second  bill  was  intended  to  embrace,  he  conceived  that  it  might  be  beneficially 
altered,  and  confined  within  proper  limits.  He  conceived  the  punishment  attached 
to  the  crime  of  cutting  down  hop-fences,  stakes,  hedges,  &c.,  was  neither  clearly 
nor  properly  defined ;  and  therefore  he  proposed  to  abrogate  the  law  altogether,  aoi 
try  the  effects  of  a  milder  punishment.    Without  entering  more  fully  into  the 
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particular  clauses  of  each  bill,  of  which  the  committee,  whose  appointromit  he  antl* 
cipated,  could  best  judge,  he  would  now  only  refer  to  the  general  principles  upon 
which  he  came  forward  to  claim  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  House,  l^ot- 
withstanding  the  very  able  assistance  he  had  had,  he  felt  considerable  difficulty  in 
drawing  up  the  bills  which  be  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  introduce ;  owing  to  the 
number  of  abstruse  and  unintelligible  phrases  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  use, 
in  compliance  with  the  usage  of  the  law  in  this  particular.  The  endless  repetition 
of  words ;  the  confusion  of  the  sing^ular  and  plural  number;  the  frequent  use  of  the 
words  "party  or  parties,"  ** defendant  or  defendants,"  ••corporations"  or  "person," 
had  always,  he  confessed,  puzzled  him  beyond  measure,  wnenever  he  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  an  act  of  parliament.  He  had,  therefore,  in  the  bills  which  he  had  fnmied, 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  the  confusion  arising  from  the  frequent  introduction  of 
words  and  phrases ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  each  bill,  he  had  defined  the  precise 
punishment  for  each  particular  crime,  adding  to  the  end  of  the  bill,  in  order  to 
remove  any  doubt  occasioned  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  language,  that  the  word 
••  person,"  when  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  bill,  should  be  taken  to  mean  the 
party  accused,  whether  man,  woman,  or  child,  and  that  the  same  should  hold  good 
with  regard  to  owner,  defendant,  or  defendants,  or  by  whatever  term  the  accused 
party  might  be  designated. 

Whilst  he  was  upon  the  subject  of  the  criminal  laws,  he  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  on  a  subject  which  was  intimately  connected  with  the  question.  It  would  be 
in  the  recollection  of  the  House,  that  some  years  ago  a  parliamentary  commission 
was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  several  courts  of  law,  and  into  the  fees 
an<l  emoluments  of  the  judges.  All  those  venerable  and  respectable  individuals 
submitted  cheerfully  to  the  investigation ;  yet,  in  the  minor  and  subordinate  courts 
of  justice,  no  enquiry  had  been  made  respecting  the  nature  and  amount  of  fees  and 
other  emoluments  of  the  persons  officiating  in  them.  He  had  heard,  and  he  believed, 
that  great  abuses  existed  in  those  courts.  For  instance,  the  other  day  a  demand 
was  mode  for  heavy  fees  from  persons  who  had  actually  been  acquitted  of  the  crimes 
with  which  they  had  been  charged.  The  House  must  see  the  manifest  impropriety 
of  tolerating  such  a  monstrous  anomaly.  So  that  it  would  have  been  mercy  to  the 
accused  if  the  judge  had  found  him  guilty,  because  in  that  case  his  punishment 
would  have  been  less  by  the  amount  of  fees  which,  as  an  acquitted  man,  he  was 
called  upon  to  pay.  A  man  acquitted  by  a  jury  of  his  countiy  should  be  free  of 
any  such  oiious  impost ;  and  any  attempt  to  punish  him,  either  in  his  person  or  his 
pocket,  after  that  acquittal,  was  a  direct  libel  on  our  boasted  trial  by  jury.  He  was 
therefore  strongly  inclined  to  recommend  an  enquiry  into  the  fees  of  officers  attached 
to  the  minor  courts  of  law.  The  office  of  sub-sheriff  he  also  considered  ought  to  be 
enquired  into.  It  was  an  office  with  which  he  was  himself  very  little  acquainted. 
He  only  knew  that  in  some  counties  the  fees  amounted  to  £600  or  £700  a-year,  and 
that  the  situitions  were  eagerly  sought  for;  while  the  office  of  sheriff  was  considered 
so  much  the  reverse  of  desirable,  that  applications  were  constantly  made  by  gentle- 
men appointed  to  be  relieved  from  serving.  He  would  therefore,  should  he  see 
occasion,  submit  a  proposition  to  the  House,  to  enquire  into  the  fees  and  emoluments 
attached  to  the  office  of  sub- sheriff— -an  appointment  with  regard  to  which  he  should 
wish  to  be  enlightened. 

The  office  of  coroner  was  also  one  in  which  he  conceived  improvement  miffht  be 
made.  The  coroners  of  England  had,  in  a  body,  petitioned  parliament,  praying  for 
an  increase  of  salary,  and  representing  how  very  inadequately  they  were  paid.  He 
found,  however,  that  although  the  office  of  coroner  was  burthened  with  so  many 
wants,  it  was  a  situation  which,  somehow  or  other,  gave  rise  to  very  considerable 
competition  whenever  it  became  vacant.  He,  indeed,  had  heard  of  instances  in 
which  contests  for  the  situation  of  coroner  had  been  as  expensively  carried  on  as  in 
contested  elections  for  the  return  of  members  of  parliament.  He  should  be  happy 
to  hear,  therefore,  how  it  was  that  coroners  were  so  inadequately  paid,  and  that  the 
office  was  nevertheless  so  greedily  sought  after.  The  offices  of  clerk  of  the  peace 
and  clerk  of  the  assize  ought  also  to  be  investigated,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  amount  of  fees  attached  to  such  appointment.  Without  throwing  out 
any  insinuation  against  individuals  holding  those  offices,  he  wished  to  know  by  what 
authority  those  foes  were  demanded.    Another  office  requiring  investigation  wui 
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that  of  clerk  to  magistrates.  It  would  also  be  desirable  to  ascertain  the  attoant  of 
fees  demaDded  and  taken  by  such  persons,  and  the  authority  under  which  they  were 
demanded.  Without  pointing  out  particular  cases,  there  were  instances  enough  of 
the  misconduct  of  magistrates*  clerks ;  and  that  honourable  and  independent  body, 
the  magistrates  of  the  country,  should  be  careful  whom  they  appointed  to  fill  those 
situations.  These  points,  though  not  immediately  connected  with  the  bills  which 
he  meant  to  move  fur,  were  nevertheless  connected  with  the  due  administration  of 
justice,  and  were  therefore  points  to  which  the  attention  of  the  House  should  be 
particularly  called. 

There  might  be  some  individuals  who  might  think  that  the  alterations  which  he 
was  now  suggesting  were  founded,  after  all,  more  upon  theoretical  reasoning  than 
practical  experience.  He  had  not  as  yet  found,  however,  that  the  propositions 
which  he  had  already  submitted  to  the  House  with  r^ard  to  the  improvement  of 
the  criminal  law,  had  failed  of  their  effect.  In  proof  of  which,  he  might  mention  the 
bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  juries,  which  had  lately  come  into  operation.  He 
knew  it  was  objected  to  the  measures  which  he  should  now  have  the  honour  to 
propose,  that  if  thev  passed  into  law  it  would  soon  be  neeessarv  to  come  down  to 
parliament  with  fresh  laws  to  amend  the  new  ones.  He  had  not  heard,  however,  dT 
any  such  result  from  the  Act  for  the  better  administration  of  justice  which  he  intro- 
duced last  session.  He  was  not  aware  that  the  act  giving  power  to  magistrates  to 
accept  of  bail  in  cases  of  doubtful  felony  had  not  been  attended  by  good  effects ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  had  heard  it  well  spoken  of,  and  he  was  therefore  fortified  by  past 
experience  in  anticipating  great  practical  good  from  the  measures  which  he  was  about  to 
pro])08e.  He  certainly  had  heard  of  objections  to  another  of  his  bills,  which,  if 
founded  in  truth  or  justice,  would  lead  him  to  disparage  his  own  exertions.  The 
bill  which  he  alluded  to  bad  passed  last  session,  and  its  object  was  to  facilitate  the 
course  of  justice,  by  providing  that  poor  persons,  who  were  prosecutors  in  cases  of 
misdemeanour,  should  be  enabled  to  seek  justice  at  the  public  expense.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  contend  that  the  county  rate  should  bear  the  whole  of  this  burthen,  but 
be  thought  it  but  just  and  proper  that  prosecutors  who  had  not  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing justice  themselves,  sliould  be  enabled  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  county  in 
which  they  lived.  It  was  said  that,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  an  enormous  expense 
had  been  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  endeavours  which  had  been  used  by  the 
police  to  discover  the  perpetrators  of  an  atrocious  murder,  which  was  still  involved 
in  mystery.  The  whole  of  the  expense  attending  that  occurrence  was  said  to  be  the 
effect  of  his  bill.  But  his  bill  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  expense  incurred 
on  that  occasion ;  and  although  he  had  paid  money  on  account  of  the  transaction 
from  the  Home-oifice,  yet  not  a  farthing  was  drawn  from  the  county  in  consequence 
of  the  existence  of  that  bill.  To  quote  another  instance  oi  tlie  spirit  with  which 
that  bill  had  been  treated  by  some:  it  was  said  that  the  expense  incurred  by  bringing 
up  witnesses  for  prosecutions  in  the  last  sessions  at  Westminster,  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  Clerkenwell,  were  enormous,  and  considerably  disproportioned,  when  compared 
with  the  charges  of  former  years  He  found  the  loliowuig  charge  in  print : — *'  Last 
year  the  expense  incurred  for  witnesses  to  attend  Westnunster,  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
ClerkenweU  sessions,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £2,343,  whereas,  in  the  former  year, 
the  expense  for  witnesses  was  only  £1,297,  the  expense  this  year  being  nearly  double: 
so  much  for  Mr.  Peel*s  bill.*'  This  statement,  however,  was  as  untrue  as  the  infe- 
rence ^attempted  to  be  drawn  from  it  was  unfair.  The  number  of  felonies  tried  at 
those  sessions  this  year  was  five  hundred  and  twenty-one ;  and  the  year  before,  the 
number  tried  was  four  hundred  and  six,  so  that  there  was  only  an  increase  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  cases;  and  those  were  very  aggravated  ca5es,  in  which  the 
prosecutors  were  of  the  lowest  order,  and  were  consequently  obliged  to  be  supported 
during  the  time  occupied  by  the  trials  in  whieh  they  were  called  as  witnesses;  and, 
after  all,  the  sum  which  the  court  admitted  for  their  expenses  amounted  to  no  more 
than  £145.  So  far  was  the  expense  from  being  doubled,  that  it  was  only  the  trifling 
sum  which  he  had  just  mentioned. 

He  hoped  that  the  statement  into  which  he  had  just  entered  would  induce  gentle- 
men to  pause  before  they  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  alterations  which  he  hai 
made  in  the  criminal  laws  had  tended  to  increase  the  expense  of  administering 
them.    There  were  some  gentlemen,  be  believed,  of  opinion,  that  the  bw  ongltt  to 
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rcimun  as  it  now  was,  on  account  of  the  expense  neeestarilj  incnrred  in  altering 
it;  whilst  there  were  others  who  entirely  scouted  the  question  of  expense,  and 
thought  that  in  his  alterations  of  the  law  he  had  by  no  means  gone  far  enough. 
To  the  latter  he  would  say,  that  he  was  not  inclined  to  proceed  hastily  in  experiments 
on  legislation;  and  to  the  former,  to  those  he  meant  who  complained  of  the  expense, 
he  would  obserre,  that,  by  adopting  the  course  of  derolving  upon  single  individuals 
the  consideration  of  particular  laws,  instead  of  devolving  upon  a  commission  of 
several  individuals  the  consideration  of  the  whole  system  of  our  criminal  law,  the 
whole  charge  to  which  he  had  subjected  the  country  by  his  jury  bill,  and  the  other 
bills  which  he  had  introduced  in  the  five  years  during  which  he  had  acted  as 
secretary  of  state,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  £1,200.  He  declared  upon  his 
honour,  that  he  doubted  whether  so  much  progress  would  have  been  made  in  the 
task  of  consolidating  the  laws,  or  whether  the  labour  already  performed  would  have 
been  performed  half  so  well  by  a  commission  consisting  of  individuals  with  salaries 
of  £1,500  a-year,  as  it  had  been  performed  by  the  individuals  who  had  assisted  him 
for  a  much  slighter  remuneration.  One  advantage  attending  the  quiet  and  steady 
course  which  he  had  pursued  was  this — that  he  had  been  able  to  procure  the  assist- 
ance of  the  judges  in  the  revision  of  the  bills  which  he  had  submitted  to  parliament. 
They  had  given  the  roost  vrilling  attention  to  the  various  new  clauses  which  had  been 
introduced  into  those  bills  bv  the  learned  gentleman  who  Inid  prepared  them ;  and 
he  had  received  from  them  all  the  most  valuable  assistance,  because  he  had  not  over- 
barthened  them  with  too  many  applications  at  once.  Some  gentlemen  might  think 
it  an  easy  task  to  form  a  criminal  code ;  but  he  would  appeal  to  the  noble  lord  opposite 
(Althorp),  who  had  undertaken  to  consolidate  the  law  upon  one  subject  only,  whether 
the  difficulties  in  detail  of  such  a  measure  were  not  infinitely  greater  than  would 
i^)pear  at  first  sight  to  any  person  who  was  unacquainted  with  them. 

He  must  also  say  that  he  had  another  motive  for  proceeding  gradually  and  slowly 
in  this  matter.  It  was  necessary  to  carry  along  with  him  all  the  instruments 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  justice;  for  if  too  many  changes  were  suddenly  made 
in  the  laws  of  daily  and  ordinary  occurrence,  and  if  what  was  declared  law  were  not 
executed  well,  no  advantage  would  result  to  the  country.  He  was  aware  that  a  more 
splendid  fame  misht  be  acquired  bv  attaching  his  name  to  the  introduction  of  a  new 
code  of  law,  as  had  been  done  elsewhere;  but  greater  advantage  to  the  country 
would  be  g^ned  by  convincing  the  people,  who  were  justly  attached  to  their  ancient 
institutions,  that  the  circumstances  which  had  given  rise  to  them  were  either  altered 
or  gone  by;  that  they  could  be  amended  and  improved;  and  that  the  rust  and  im- 
purity which  they  had  acquired  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  carelessness  of  legislation, 
could  be  removed  vrithout  injuring  their  substance  or  impairing  their  strengths. 
The  House  w^ld  confer  gp*eater  benefits  on  the  people  by  reconciling  them  to  the 
improvements  which  it  sanctioned,  and  by  showing  them  that  those  improyements 
oould  be  made  vrithout  any  practiesl  inconyenience,  than  by  attempting  too  much  at 
once  in  the  shape  of  innovation,  and  by  leading  them  away  by  splendid  illusions  of 
general  improvement.  He  would  be  content  if,  by  his  humble  efforts,  a  g^dual 
reform  could  be  effected  in  our  criminal  law,  without  leading  to  any  great  practical 
inconvenience;  and  he  trusted  that,  so  far  from  dissatisfaction  being  excit^  by  the 
attempts  of  the  House  to  accommodate  ancient  usages  to  the  necessities  of  modem 
times,  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  those  usages  would  be  increased  by  their  being 
convinced  that  the  foundations  of  those  usages  were  only  widened  to  receive  additional 
strength,  and  that  it  was  wiser  to  amend  them  where  they  were  defective,  than  to 
maintain  them  steadily  because  they  were  antiquated  imperfections.  He  would  now 
move,  ^  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  consolidating  and  amending  the 
laws  in  England  relative  to  Larceny,  Burglary,  and  Robbery." 

After  a  snort  diKcussion,  Mr.  Peel  said  he  should  be  guilty  of  gretit  injustice  to 
the  House  if  he  did  not  briefly  express  the  gratitude  which  he  felt  for  the  general 
support  which  hb  proposed  measures  had  received.  It  was  most  gratifying  to  him 
to  observe  a  complete  oblivion  of  all  party  and  personal  feeling,  when  the  objeet 
before  the  House  was  an  endeavour  to  effect  a  great  public  benefit.  Such  a  support 
was  the  most  honourable  testimony  that  could  be  borne  to  the  utility  of  his  efforts 
and  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions.  He  would  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  make 
any  observations  on  the  subject  which  had  been  alluded  to  by  an  hon.  genttenuQ 
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opposite;  he  meant  tbe  melancholy  increase  of  crime.  He  had,  however,  caused  com- 
parative tables  to  be  drawn  up,  and  he  was  sorry  to  observe,  bnt  he  owed  it  to  justice 
to  declare,  that  the  comparison  of  the  present  with  former  periods  was  not  satisfac- 
tory. Perhaps,  however,  the  overgrown  amount  of  the  population  inifht  be  adduced 
as  one  of  the  reasons  which  produced  that  unfavourable  result.  That,  however, 
this  subject  had  not  escaped  his  attention,  and  that  he  meant  to  endeavour  to  apply 
some  remedy  for  the  evil,  must  be  obvious  to  the  hon.  eentleman,  as  he  had  given 
notice  of  a  motion  for  an  enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  police  within  ten  miles  of  the 
metropolis.  When  that  motion  came  forward,  the  whole  question  could  be  discussed. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  several  bills. 
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Februart  26,  1827.  ^ 

An  adjourned  debate  took  place  on  Lord  Althorp*s  motion,  made  on  the  13th  in- 
(itaot — ''*•  That  a  Select  Conmiittee  be  appointed,  to  whom  all  Petitions  which  shall  be 
presented  to  this  House,  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for  presenting 
retitions  against  the  validity  of  the  Return  of  any  Member  of  this  House,  by  any 


any  Member  or  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  such  Borough,  Cinqi 
Port,  or  Place,  shall  be  referred,  and  that  they  report  their  opinion  thereon  to  tbe 
House." 

M  R  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  J.  NewpoK)  had  certainly 
brouffht  forward  no  very  powerful  argument  in  support  of  the  resolution  of  his  noble 
friend,  because,  though  he  decided  upon  giving  it  his  aid,  he  had  also  declared  tliat  he 
knew  of  a  better  remedy,  and  promised  to  bring  forward  a  bill  for  its  enactment  Upon 
every  principle,  therefore,  whether  of  supporting  the  present  constitutional  system 
of  enquiry,  or  of  waiting  for  the  more  efficient  remedy  of  the  right  hon.  baronet,  he 
was  bound  to  resist  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord.  Before  he  went  into  the  merits 
of  the  question  before  the  House,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  observa- 
tions  upon  the  remarks  of  the  noble  lord  opposite.  That  noble  lord  had  obsirvcd 
that  the  measures  which  had  been  brought  forward  for  ameliorating  the  criminal  law, 
had  met  with  the  cordial  assistance  and  support  of  the  members  on  the  opposition 
side  of  the  House,  and  that  they  were  as  anxious  in  forwarding  any  improvements 
as  if  those  improvements  had  emanated  from  themselves.  For  the  conduct  of  hon. 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  in  that  respect,  he  certainly  felt  the  hi^iest 
respect;  and  he  most  cordially  joined  in  approbation  of  that  oblivion  of  party  prin- 
ciples and  political  differences  which  had  been  manifested  bv  them,  as  well  as  of  the 
assistance  which  they  had  rendered  him  in  his  humble  endeavours  to  improve  tbe 
institutions  of  the  country.  But  although  he  was  quite  disposed  to  concur  with  the 
noble  lord  in  his  approbation  of  those  who  acted  with  the  noble  lord,  be  could  not 
admit  of  the  justice  of  the  censure  passed  upon  those  whose  views  coincided  with 
his  own.  He  could  not  concede  that  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  ministerial 
side  of  the  House  to  resist  whatever  propositions  proceeded  from  those  hon.  mem* 
hers  whose  general  politics  were  of  an  opposite  character.  The  noble  lord  bad 
referred,  in  the  course  of  his  observations,  to  two  individuals,  to  whom  he  (Mr.  Peel) 
could  also  refer  as  instances  of  the  absence  of  the  feeling  imputed  to  him  and  his 
colleagues ;  namely,  the  noble  lord,  the  originator  of  the  present  measure,  and  the 
hon.  member  for  Westminster.  When  the  hon.  member  for  Westminster  sug- 
gested the  inexpediency  of  officers  of  tne  Crovm  interfering  in  the  appointment  of 
special  juries,  so  far  was  he  (Mr.  Peel)  from  resisting  the  measure  because  it  pro> 
ceeded  from  the  other  side  of  the  House,  that  he  actually  brought  in  a  bill  to  pre>ent 
any  such  interference  being  exercised.  And  when  the  noble  mover  of  tbe  present 
proposition  brought  in  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  recoveiy  of  small  debts,  which  met 
with  a  good  deal  of  opposition,  he,  instead  of  rejecting  the  measure  from  the  motives 
assigned,  supported  it;  and  the  noble  lord  having  complained  of  the  difficulties  he 
encountered  m>m  the  want  of  official  information  and  official  aid,  and  lequested  Lkbi 
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to  undertake  the  measure,  he  gave  no  proof  of  a  desire  to  oppose  it,  on  the  ground 
of  its  having  emanated  from  the  opposition  side  of  the  House;  for  his  answer  was, 
that,  although  unwilling  to  deprive  the  noble  lord  of  the  credit  of  the  bill,  he  was 
quite  ready  to  afford  him  any  assistance  in  his  power  for  its  advancement.    There- 
fore he  could  not  join  in  the  censure  conveyed  by  the  noble  lord  upon  those  who 
co-operated  with  him.    But  while  he  contended  that  it  was  most  unfair  and  uniust 
to  attribute  to  him  and  those  whose  sentiments  he  shared,  a  repugnance  against 
measures  brought  forward  with  a  view  to  the  reformation  of  abuses,  on  account  of 
their  having  been  brought  forward  by  hon.  members  sitting  on  the  opposition  side 
of  the  House,  it  would  bo  equal  folly  and  equal  weakness  to  suppose  that  they  were 
bound  to  admit  detailed  propositions  of  which  they  did  not  approve,  merely  because 
they  proceeded  from  the  other  side.      Although  he  might  agree  with   the  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  as  to  general  principles,  he  had  a  riffht  to  reserve  to  liimself  the 
liberty  of  judging  whether  the  means  proposed  for  checking  an  abuse  or  instituting 
a  beneficial  alteration,  were  eflScacious  or  proper.     So,  although  no  man  could  be 
bold  enough  to  stand  forward  in  vindication  of  bribery  or  corruption  at  elections, 
yet  it  was  but  fair  that  he  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  examining  whether  the 
proposed  mode  of  suppressing  it  were  a  proper  mode.     For  his  own  part,  he  was 
convinced  that  any  alteration  would  be  much  better  carried  into  effect  by  means  of  a 
specific  bill  to  regulate  the  proceedings,  than  by  a  resolution  to  refer  such  matters 
to  a  committee.    He  considered  it  would  be  painful  to  affirm  or  to  reject  any  charge 
of  such  a  nature,  against  any  member  of  the  House,  by  such  a  committee ;  and  he 
would  leave  the  House  to  judge  of  that,  even  upon  the  statement  made  by  the  noble 
lord  (J.  Russell),  that  they  were  to  perform  only  the  office  of  a  grand  jury  in  receiv- 
ing evidence.     But  the  resolution  of  the  noble  mover  concluded  by  saying,  *^  And 
that  the  committee  do  report  their  opinion  thereon  to  the  House.**     He  would  then 
ask  whether  the  House  could  come  to  an  unprejudiced  decision,  when  the  noble 
lord  proposed  that  the  conunittee  should  consist  of  those  members  of  the  House  who 
were  most  remarkable  for  *^  their  probity,  sagacity,  and  integrity  ?**  And  he  would 
al-^o  ask  whether  the  naming  of  any  number  of  persons,  as  thus  distinguished  above 
their  equals,  would  not  be  an  insult  both  to  the  constituents  of  every  member  not  on 
the  committee,  and  to  the  elected  themselves  ?    Every  man  in  that  House,  no  matter 
what  were  the  numbers  or  the  power  of  his  constituents,  possessed  equal  rights,  and 
there  could  be  no  reason  why  any  particular  persons  should  be  presumed  to  possess  a 
mental  superiority.    It  would  be,  in  fact,  to  put  a  particular  mark  for  sagacity  and 
integrity  on  certain  individuals.     He  would  not  submit  to  have  such  a  mark  placed 
on,  or  such  a  power  entrusted  to,  any  twenty-one  men.    But  supposing  that  such  a 
thing  were  done,  and  a  selection,  the  purest  that  could  be  made,  were  resorted  to — 
what  would  be  the  consequence  ?    The  more  pure  the  selection,  the  more  binding 
would  be  their  decision;  and  that  decision  made  upon  what,  too?     Why,  upon 
ex-parte  evidence.     But  what  kind  of  sagacity  would  be  exhibited  in  deputing  any 
number  of  men,  for  an  unlimited  time  (as  was  proposed  bv  this  resolution),  to  pro- 
nounce opinions  and  give  decisions  upon  the  conduct  of  all  those  who  were  as  com- 
eitent  and  as  fully  entitled  as  themselves  to  pronounce  upon  the  conduct  of  others  P 
e  would  not  so  far  outrage  the  grounds  of  his  opinions  as  to  proceed  further  upon 
this  point ;  but  as  a  comparison  of  this  committee  to  a  grand  jury  had  been  made, 
let  the  House  see  how  they  could  be  compared.    A  grand  jury  no  more  resembled 
such  a  committee  than  the  juries  of  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench,  or  of  any  other  court, 
did.     A  grand  jury  was  chosen  from  the  people  for  a  short  and  limited  period,  and 
merged  almost  at  once  back  again  amongst  them.     No  one  knew  beforehand  who  was 
to  be  on  it.    It  had  no  permanent  jurisdiction  to  enquire;  and  whatever  came  before  it, 
had  been  before  verified  upon  oath  before  the  magistrates.    But  what  was  to  be  the 
limitation  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  proposed  committee  ?  Was  every  complaint  from 
every  individual  relating  toevery  town,  to  be  received  and  examined  by  it  ?  According 
to  the  resolution,  every  case  of  alleged  bribery  or  corruption  was  to  be  submitted  to 
the  committee,  and  vrithont  anv  qualification  or  restriction.  No  provision  was  made 
with  respect  to  security.    Again,  he  were  desirous  to  know  whether  it  were  proposed 
that  the  proceedings  before  this  committee  should  be  carried  on  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  or  of  the  party ;  for  this  point,  too,  was  left  unsettled.    Nor  was  any 
period  of  liability  specified.     What !  was  every  member  to  be  exposed  for  five  years 
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to  eome,  if  parliament  should  last  so  long,  to  the  accusations  of  any  man  who  might 
choose  to  prefer  charges  without  incurring  any  responsihility^  or  subjecting  himself 
to  any  penalty  ?  There  were  no  recognizances  to  be  entered  into  by  any  party  who 
might  thus  come  forward ;  nor  was  it  stated  whether  theenqniry  were  to  be  made  at 
the  public  expense.  If  such  a  measure  were  to  be  adopted,  a  bill  would  be  the  course 
to  be  pursued ;  for  in  its  progress  all  those  proper  and  necessary  restrictions  would 
be  introduced,  and  he  would  therefore  prefer  waiting  for  the  bill  of  the  right  hon. 
baronet.  He  could  most  sincerely  declare  that  he  knew  not  on  which  side  of  the 
House  the  hon.  members  for  the  borough  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  member  for  Berk« 
shire,  sat ;  but  if  that  hon.  member  would  tell  him  that  there  was  a  borough  in  which, 
six  months  after  an  election,  a  man  went  about  the  town  with  £20  notes,  to  pay 
electors  for  their  votes,  imagining  that  because  the  fourteen  days  prescribed  by  law 
had  expired,  they  could  practise  these  arts  with  impunity — if  tnat  hon.  member 
would  cite  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  such  borough,  he  would  take  upon  himsi^lf 
to  assert  the  privileges  of  the  House;  and  i(  &  primA  facie  case  of  corruption  should 
be  made  out,  he  would  consent  that  ^^  the  Miller*'  himself  should  be  brougnt  to  the  bar 
of  the  House,  and  would  institute  as  rigid  an  enquiry  as  was  sought  for  by  this  reso- 
lution, against  which  he  now  expressed  his  determination  to  vote. 

Mr.  W.  Wynn,  not  approving  of  the  form  of  Lord  Althorp's  resolution,  suggested 
the  following  as  a  substitute: — **That  all  persons  who  will  question  any  future 
return  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament,  upon  any  allegation  of  bribery  or  cor- 
ruption, and  who  shall  in  their  petition  specifically  allege  any  payment  of  money  or 
other  reward  to  have  been  made  by  any  member,  or  on  his  account,  or  with  his 
privity,  since  the  time  of  such  return,  in  pursuance  or  in  furtherance  of  such  bribery 
or  corruption,  may  question  the  same  at  any  time  within  twenty-eight  days  after 
the  date  of  such  payment,  or,  if  this  House  be  not  sitting  at  the  expiration  of  the 
said  twenty-eight  days,  then  witliin  fourteen  days  after  the  day  when  the  House 
shall  next  meet.** 

Lord  Althorp  declining  to  withdraw  his  resolution,  it  was  negatived  without  a 
division.  On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Wynn  being  put.  Lord  Althorp  said  he  was 
willing  to  support  tne  resolution,  because  he  felt  considerable  anxiety  for  any  bene- 
ficial alteration  of  the  law  on  this  point 

Mr.  Peel  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  noble  lord  (Milton),  that  the  scope  and 
object  of  the  resolution  now  before  the  House  was  difibrent  from  that  of  the  pro- 
position which  had  been  rejected,  and  for  that  very  reason  he  would  support  it.  It 
was,  in  his  opinion,  an  improvement  of  the  Grenville  Act.  Under  that  act,  when 
no  promise  in  writing  vras  received,  when  no  bond  was  given,  when  no  sura  was 
pai^  but  an  understanding  was  entered  into  between  the  parties,  that,  at  a  certain 
time  after  the  election,  a  douceur  should  be  given,  then  the  law  might  be  evaded. 
But  his  right  hon.  friend's  resolution  provided  this  further  securitv,  that  within  a 
definite  time,  if  a  specific  fact  were  stated,  the  party  might  have  redress;  he  would 
support  the  resolution,  because  it  was  a  considerable  improvement  of  the  existing 
law. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  debate  was  adjourned. 


THE  COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 

Febeuabt  27,  1827. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Sir  John  Copley)  after  a  long  and  elaborate  speech, 
moved,  **  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  Admlnis* 
tration  of  Justice  in  the  Court  of  Chancery." 
Late  in  the  very  long  debate  which  took  place  on  this  occasion, — 
Mb.  Secbetart  Pebl  hoped,  though  the  hour  was  late,  and  the  House  in  a  very 
exhausted  state,  that  they  would  not  think  he  was  preferring,  after  the  speech  of  Uie 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Brougham)  an  unreasonable  claim  to 
their  attention  and  indulgence,  by  detaining  them  by  a  few  brief  observations. 
There  was  no  man,  under  any  circumstances,  more  incapable  than  he  was  of  enters 
iog  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  one  hundred  axra  eighty-tight  pn^ositioiai 
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of  the  eommlssionen !  thoag^h,  if  he  had  had  leisnre,  he  should  have  paid  them  great 
attention.     But  he  would  fairly  own  that  his  other  aTocations  had  occupied  him  so 
much,  that  be  had  oot  had  sufficient  time  to  g^ye  them  that  consideration  which  they 
deserved,  and  which  alune  could  enable  him  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  them. 
Before  he  referred  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  there  was  one 
point  on  which  be  wished  to  make  one  or  two  remarks.     There  was  one  subject  upon 
which,  whether  a  man  were  a  Chancery  lawyer  or  not,  and  whether  he  had  studied 
the  report  or  not,  he  would  be  able  to  form  an  opinion.     He  alluded  to  the  state  of 
our  law  relative  to  the  transfer  of  real  property,  and  the  difficulty  there  was  in  mak- 
ing out  a  good  title.     There  was  no  man  who  had  purchased  or  sold  real  property 
who  bad  not  been  made  aware  of  the  numberless  modes  which  might  be,  and  some- 
times were,  had  recourse  to  defeat  a  just  contract ;  and  thus,  whether  some  means 
might  not  be  adopted  to  put  an  end  to  such  proceeding^,  to  facilitate  the  establish- 
ment of  titles  to  landed  property,  and  to  g^ve  its  owuot  a  more  ample  security,  became 
an  object  well  worthy  of  attention.    There  therefore  was  one  passage  of  the  report 
— for  he  had  read  that,  though  he  had  not  had  time  to  examine  the  whole  of  the 
resolutions — in  which  he  heartily  concurred.     The  commbsioners  state,  that  "  No 
person  can  have  had  much  expeneoce  in  courts  of  equity  without  feeling  that  many 
suits  owe  their  origin  to,  and  many  are  greatly  protracted  by,  questions  arising  from 
the  niceties  and  subtleties  of  the  law  and  practice  of  conve3rancing.     Any  alteration 
in  this  system  must  be  made  with  the  greatest  caution ;  but,  as  connected  with  the 
object  of  saving  time  and  expense  to  suitors  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  we  venture 
to  submit  to  your  Miyesty^s  consideration  whether  it  might  not  be  proper  to  com- 
mit to  competent  persons  the  task  of  examining  this  part  of  onr  law,  with  a  view 
of  determining  if  any  improvement  may  be  safely  made  in  it  which  might  lessen 
the  expense  and  narrow  the  field  of  litigation  respecting  the  transfer  of  real 
property.^*     In  this  view  he  fully  concurr^ ;  but  he  felt  there  were  great  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  subject,  and  that  it  was  one  which  ought  to  be  approached 
with  the  greatest  caution.     He  did  not  exactly  see  why  he  should  be  applied  to  on 
this  subject ;  perhaps  it  was  on  account  of  his  situation,  and  because  he  had  made 
the  improvement  of  another  branch  of  our  law  the  object  of  his  study ;  but  he  had, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  received  ofiers  from  men  of  the  highest  talents  to  con- 
tribute their  assistance  towards  improring  this  part  of  our  law ;  and  only  a  few  days 
ago  he  had  received  an  offisr  of  services  fW>m  a  gentleman  of  snch  great  talent!< — 
an  offer  so  tempting— 4hat  he  did  not  wholly  despair  of  being  shortly  able  to  devolve 
on  a  few  persons — and  he  thought  a  few  would  be  better  than  many — he  did  not 
despair,  he  said,  of  being  sbortiy  able  to  devolve  on  a  few  distinguished  persons  the 
task  of  forming  a  coranNssion  meriting  the  confidence  of  the  House  and  the  country, 
which  should  consider  the  best  means  of  carrying  into  execution  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  report,  to  lessen  the  expense  and  narrow  the  field  of  litigation  respecting 
the  transfer  of  real  property.    If  the  encjuiry  were  to  devolve  on  such  men,  he  was 
sure  the  appointment  of  such  a  commission  would  meet  with  the  cordial  approbation 
of  the  public,  [hear,  hear !]     After  these  observations,  he  would  proceed  to  notice 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.    He  could  assure  him  that  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  be  was  under  no  obligation  to  him ;  he  had  never 
received  from  him  any  personal  favour;  and  if  he  then  rose  to  repel  what  he  thought 
unjust  accusations,  he  could  assure  that  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  and  the  House, 
that  he  did  it  only  from  that  respect  which  he  bore  him  as  a  colleague,  and  ficom  that 
personal  friendship  which  the  House  would  not  undervalue.     He  hoped  the  House 
would  bear  in  mind  that  the  very  severe  attack  which  had  been  made  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  on  the  Lord  Chancellor,  had  been  made  in  his  absence. 

Mr.  Brougham  interrupted  the  right  hon.  secretary  by  stating,  that  he  was 
authorized  by  the  constitution  of  that  House  to  make  what  observations  he  thought 
fit  with  reference  to  a  minbter  of  the  Crown,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  of  neces- 
sity absent. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  did  not  deny  the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman^s  right 
to  make  the  attack  ;  he  only  wished  to  remind  the  House  that  it  had  been  made  on 
the  Lord  Chancellor  in  his  absence,  in  a  place  where  he  had  no  right  to  come,  and 
which  made  it  the  duty  of  those  who  entertained  for  him  feelings  of  respect,  to  vin- 
ilicate  him  from  an  attack  which  he  had  a  right  to  say  could  not  have  been  expected 
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on  such  a  motion,  Rioar,  hear !]  And  he  wished  the  hon.  member  for  Durham,  %  ho 
now  cheered,  woiud  recollect  that  in  his  speech  he  had  been  very  tender  of  tlte 
character  of  solicitors,  and  had  called  on  the  House  not  to  attack  men  who  had  no 
means  of  replying  to  the  accusations,  and  who  were  not  present  to  vindicate  their 
characters.  Though  he  was  sensible  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  these 
solicitors  and  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  yet  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
the  reason  why  he  stood  up  to  defend  him,  not  intending,  however,  by  so  doing,  to 
question  the  right  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  make  any  attacks  he  pleased 
on  the  ministers  of  the  Crown.  He  would'  first  state,  that  he  thought  it  was  not 
consistent  with  fairness  to  attempt  to  throw  discredit  on  the  minister  of  the  Crown 
for  his  private  conduct.  He  would  admit  the  right  to  call  into  question  his  mode  of 
discharging  his  public  duty ;  but  he  appealed  to  the  good  taste  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  and  to  the  sense  of  the  House,  if  it  were  proper  to  go  into  an 
examination  of  the  faults  of  his  private  character,  and  make  it  a  matter  of  reproach 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  he  employed  the  emoluments  of  his  office  in  heaping  up 
money,  until  he  had  accumulated  a  fortune  of  a  million  and  a  half?  If  this  accusa- 
tion were  not  true,  he  would  appeal  to  the  House  whether  he  were  not  justified  in 
repelling  it?  The  hon.  member  for  Colchester  also  had  stated,  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor*s  emoluments  had  been  swelled  by  the  enormous  pumof  £20,000  a-year, 
accruing  from  the  bankruptcy  department  of  his  office.  And  was  such  a  statement 
not  to  l^  contradicted  ?  The  amount  of  the  income  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  had,  on 
a  former  occasion,  been  laid  before  the  House ;  and  out  of  that  income  he  had  to 
piy  subordinate  officers^  salaries,  amounting  to  £2,500  per  year.  He  did  not  recol- 
lect the  exact  amount  of  the  Chancellor*s  income,  as  he  had  not  looked  at  the  subject 
lately;  but  he  believed  it  was  less  than  £14,000  per  year,  and  about  £13,500. 
When  it  was  considered  that  this  was  the  chief  prize  in  the  lottery  of  a  very 
uncertain  profession,  he  thought  no  man  woidd  consider  £13,500  per  year  too  large 
a  salary.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  insinuated  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
had  used  the  influence  conferred  on  him  by  his  situation,  to  prevent  some  of  the 
judges  being  promoted  to  the  peerage.  He  believed  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man to  have  been  misinformed.  He  would  not  enter  into  the  circumstances  which 
induced  his  Majesty  to  confer  a  peerage ;  but  he  would  say,  as  to  the  present  Chief- 
justice  of  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench,  who  had  at  all  times  discharged  his  duty  in  a 
manner  tliat  would  do  honour  to  the  judges  of  the  highest  character  who  had  ever 
filled  his  high  office,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  never  thrown  the  slightest  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  his  promotion  to  the  peerage,  and  could  have  no  occasion  to  fear 
in  him  either  a  competitor  or  a  rival.  But  the  Lord  Chancellor  had,  according  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  g^tlcman,  used  his  influence  to  raise  an  equity  judg^  to  the 
peerage,  in  whom  he  might  indeed  have  expected  a  rival,  and  he  had  used  his 
influence  to  keep  back  the  Chief>justice,  who,  from  being  in  another  branch  of  the 
law,  could  never  have  come  in  collision  with  him.  Nor  could  he  fail  to  remark 
the  conduct  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  in  holding  up  a  judge  to  approba- 
tion for  his  undivided  attention  to  business,  and  for  his  despatch  in  giving  his  judg- 
ment, when  his  object  was  to  disparage  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  when,  at  other  times, 
that  learned  judge  was  the  object  of  the  hon.  and  learned  g^ntleman*s  attacks.  But 
it  served  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman^s  purpose  now  to  praise  that  noble  lord  at 
the  expense  of  the  Chancellor.  It  was  but  justice  in  him  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Lord  Giflbrd ;  but  if  there  were  any  judge  more  capable  than  another  of 
exciting  a  feeling  of  jealousy  such  as  the  learned  gentleman  imputed  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  it  was  Lord  Gifibrd,  but  who  had  excited  no  such  feeling  as  that  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  attributed  to  the  Chancellor,  and  which  had 
certainly  never  influenced  his  conduct.  The  learned  gentleman  had  been  exceed- 
ingly severe  on  those  who  had  advocated  the  appointment  of  the  commission,  and 
hi^  said  that,  when  the  commission  was  proposed,  he  had  observed  a  smile  on  the  faces 
of  the  ministers,  as  if  they  intended  by  the  commission  to  defeat  some  hostile  pur* 
pose  of  the  opposition.  He  denied  that  the  smile — if  smile  there  were — could  justify 
such  an  inference.  He  had  consented  to  the  appointment  of  that  commission  in  com- 
mon with  his  Majesty^s  ministers,  from  a  sincere  conviction  that  its  members  would 
honestly,  conscientiously,  and  zealously  perform  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  and 
ooofer  essential  benefit  upou  the  country.   The  choice  the  House  was  called  upon  to 
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make,  rested  between  the  commission  then  proposed  and  that  which  was  sought  to 
be  obtained  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Lincoln  (Mr.  J.  Williams),  after 
a  speech  in  the  highest  degree  criminatory  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.     It  was  im- 
possible for  him,  or  for  any  other  man,  to  deny  that  the  system  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  presented  great  impediments  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  entailed 
a  grievous  expense  upon  the  suitors.     He  had  proposed  the  commission  with  a  full 
sense  of  those  evils,  and  from  a  conviction  that  a  commission  so  constituted  could 
devise  the  most  elfectual  means  of  relief;  but  if  he  had  stood  alone  in  that  House, 
and  not  %  single  member  could  'have  been  found  to  support  him,  he  never  would 
have  consented  to  the  appointment  of  a  criminatory  commission,  such  as  was  moved 
for  by  the  hon.  and  lezmied  member  for  Lincoln  in  a  speech  in  which  that  crimi- 
natory commission  was  advocated,  and  which  speech  was  seconded  and  supported 
afterwards  bv  many  other  members  of  the  same  side  of  the  House.     In  that  speech 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  said, "  It  is  not  the  system,  but  the  man.   1  mean  not  to 
criminate  the  system,  but  the  man ;  and  it  is  into  his  conduct  that  I  call  for  an 
enquiry."    He  thanked  God  that  thev  did  not  listen  to  that  appeal.    He  thanked 
Grod  that  the  House  had  withstood  the  attempt  to  humiliate  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  that  they  did  not  submit  to  have  the  Lord  Chancdlor  dragged  from  his  high 
situation,  forced  to  abandon  his  court,  and  brought  to  wait  in  humble  attendance 
npon  a  quorum  of  those  who  were  to  be  appointed  to  sit  in  Jndgment  upon  his 
conduct.     He  believed  they  never  could,  however,  have  had  the  satisfhction  to 
vritness  such  an  act  of  degradation.     He  was  sure  that  that  illustrious  individual 
knew  too  wdl  the  respect  due  to  his  own  character,  and  to  the  high  station  he 
occupied,  to  have  consented  to  hold  office  for  one  instant  after  such  a  commission 
kad  been  appointed.     He  was  sure  the  Lord  Chanc^lor  of  England  never  would 
have  been  found  dancing  attendance  upon  a  quorum  appointed  to  enquire  into  his 
conduct  for  the  purpose  of  crimination ;  and  that  he  never  wonld  have  so  far  for- 
gotten the  respect  due  to  the  office  which  he  held,  as  to  have  brought  the  great  seals 
of  England  to  the  doors  of  any  place  which  such  a  commission  might  occupy.    And 
who  was  the  man  that  it  was  now  sought  to  bring  to  that  degradation  f  And  in  what 
terms  did  even  his  enemies  speak  of  him  ?   The  hon.  member  for  Colchester  ad- 
mitted that  the  learned  lord  had  done  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  that 
the  defects  of  the  system  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  him.   That  hon.  member,  in 
A  speech  which  displayed  great  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  which  was  calculated 
to  make  a  considerable  impression  upon  the  House,  admitted  that  the  defects  be- 
longed to  the  system,  and  not  to  the  man.     And,  after  admitting,  that  the  leamei 
lord  had  done  more  than  all  his  predecessors,  the  hon.  member  concluded  his  pane- 
gyric with  these  emphatic  words — *'  his  decisions,  though  slow,  are  always  accom- 
panied by  a  security  which  amply  compensates  for  the  delay."    Tbe  hon.  member 
for  Colchester  was  followed  by  a  gentleman  totally  unconnected  tv«th  the  profession 
of  the  law,  holding  a  high  rank  in  that  House  and  among  the  cemmercial  men  of 
the  country,     l^e  hon.  member  for  Midhurst  (Mr.  John  Smith)  admitted  that 
**  no  man  in  his  high  situation  had  ever  had  so  much  to  do  as  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
And  that  no  man  bad  ever  done  so  much."    He  again  was  followed  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Winchelsea.    And  in  what  terms  did  that  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  speak  ?  He  admitted  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  experience  he  had 
never  pleaded  before  any  judge  with  so  much  satisfaction  as  before  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, not  alone  from  his  invincible  patience,  but  from  his  urbanity,  his  profound 
legal  knowledge,  and  his  discernment  in  detecting  the  slightest  fallacy.    And  the 
learned  gentleman  went  on  to  say,  that  if  he  had  a  fault,  it  arose  from  a  sincere  desire 
to  administer  the  most  rigid  and  impartial  justice.     He  had  thus  quoted,  he  would 
not  say  from  the  mouths  of  his  enemies,  for  enemies  he  hoped  they  were  not,  but 
from  the  mouths  of  his  political  opponents,  testimonies  to  the  character  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  as  high  as  any  man  could  be  ambitious  of  obtaining.    He  would  not 
attempt  to  weaken  their  effect  by  any  thing  which  he  could  say;  and  he  woidd 
theremre  only  add,  that  if  the  description  thus  given  were  a  true  one,  he  had  great 
consolation  in  the  reflection  that  he  had  raised  his  voice  against  the  appointment  of 
a  commission,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was,  not  to  enquire  into  the  system,  but 
to  criminate  the  man.     He  would  now  say  a  few  words  with  regardi4o  the  charges 
brought  against  himself.     It  was  perfectly  true  that  he  had  recommended  the  «p^ 
80 
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pointment  of  the  members  of  the  commUsion,  and  he  had  done  so  because  he  thought 
they  would  honestly  execute  the  task  assigned  to  them,  and  because  he  further 
thought  that  they  were  the  men  most  competent  to  the  duties  which  were  to  be 
performed.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  however,  that  the  commission 
was  composed  wholly  of  the  friends  and  immediate  dependents  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor— persons  who  either  owed  him  obligations  for  favours  past,  or  were  seeking 
obligations  for  the  future.  He  could  not,  he  confessed,  avoid  feeling  astonished  at 
such  an  assertion.  The  Vice-Chancellor  was  one  of  the  commission.  What  motive 
could  he  have  to  screen  the  Lord  Chancellor's  errors,  or  to  decide  according  to  his 
wishes  P  Mr.  Hart  was  another — a  gentleman  high  at  the  Chancery  bar,  seeking 
neither  favour  for  the  future  nor  owing  obligations  for  the  past ;  for  he  believed  that  he 
was  indebted  for  his  silk  sown  to  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Erskine.  He  could 
have  no  motive  for  conceding  a  fact  or  changing  the  truth.  Mr.  Bell  was  another 
person  proposed  to  be  a  member  of  that  commission.  He  had  himself  intimated  to 
Mr.  Bell  his  wish  that  he  should  become  a  member,  but  not  until  Mr.  Bell  had  re- 
tired from  practice  at  the  bar.  It  was  impossible  therefore  to  accuse  that  learned 
gentleman  of  a  desire  to  curry  favour  with  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Then  there  was 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Tregony  (Dr.  Lushington),  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Lincoln  (Mr.  R.  Smith),  and  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Calne  (Mr. 
Abercrombie),  none  of  whom  were  likely  to  be  influenced  by  any  improper  motives 
in  their  decision  upon  the  objects  of  the  enquiry.  Was  it  possible,  he  would  ask, 
that  all  these  gentlemen,  some  of  them  members  of  that  House,  y^  ho  almost  uni- 
formly espoused  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman^s  views  in  politics,  should  be  so 
weak  and  eifeminate  as  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  deluded  by  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
urbanity  of  manners  into  a  consent  to  propositions  which  they  knew  to  be  decidedly 
erroneous?  The  very  supposition  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentlemen 
was  a  species  of  censure  which  he  would  not  venture  to  cast  upon  them.  If  they 
felt,  however,  that  the  commission  was  pursuing  a  course  which  they  could  not 
approve,  why  did  they  not  decline  to  give  their  attendance  f  Was  not  that  the 
course  which  would  have  been  obvious  if  the  proceedings  were  not  satisfactory  to 
them  ?  But  even  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Lincoln  (Mr.  John  Williams) 
had  declared  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  that  he  thought  it  due  to  the  commission 
to  state,  that  the  whole  of  their  proceedings  had  been  marked  by  the  most  anxious 
desire  to  investigate  the  subject  of  their  enquiry.  No  man,  however  hostile,  had 
refused  to  bear  testimony  to  the  indefatigable  perseverance  of  the  commission,  in 
getting  up  what  the  hon.  member  for  Durham  had,  however,  been  pleased  to  call 
a  very  flimsy  report  [hear  1]  If  any  gentleman  wished  to  know  what  was  the  daily 
labour  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  last  three  years,  and  what  was  the  amount  of 
business  disposed  of  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  let  him  turn  to  the  pages  of  that 
'^  flimsy'*  report,  and  he  would  find  it  described  with  the  most  painful  particularity. 
It  was  to  his  mind  a  most  painful  and  humiliating  sight,  to  see  the  daily  occupations 
of  such  a  man  as  Lord  Eldon  detailed.  But  if  any  gentleman  wished  to  see  them, 
let  him  turn  to  that  report,  and  he  would  find  them.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
thought  the  Lord  Chancellor — the  first  lawyer  in  the  kingdom— ought  to  be  excluded 
from  all  connexion  with  the  cabinet.  He  did  not  think  that  the  first  law-officer  in 
tlie  realm  should  be  precluded  from  giving  his  opinion  upon  those  cases  of  criminal 
law  which  came  before  the  government ;  and  if  there  were  any  who  thought,  in  look- 
ing at  that  report,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  not  done  enough  in  his  six  hours  a- 
day,  let  them  recollect  the  various  other  avocations  which  required  a  share  of  his 
attention.  Let  them  take  the  whole  tenor  of  that  excellent  person's  life :  let  them 
consider  the  panegyrics  bestowed  upon  him :  let  them  remember  that  there  never 
has  been  the  slightest  imputation  of  any  thing  like  a  departure  from  the  purest 
integrity :  let  them  consider  that  the  whole  gravamen  of  all  the  charges  against  him 
rested  upon  a  too  scrupulous  desire  to  administer  impartial  justice;  and  when  they 
had  further  recollected  that  he  has  held  the  situation  of  Lord  Chancellor  for  a  longer 
period  than  any  learned  lord  who  ever  preceded  him — dispensing  justice  with  an  im- 
partiality never  questioned — let  them  say,  whether  any  man  of  feeling  could  consent 
to  a  course  which  must  have  brought  down  those  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave, 
as  he  was  confident  they  must  have  been  brought  down,  had  the  motion  for  a  crimi- 
natory enquiry  into  his  conduct  received  the  assent  of  that  House. 
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Mr.  Brongham,  in  explaDation,  begged  to  observe,  that  in  speaking  of  tbe  private 
fortune  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  being  a  million  and  a- half,  he  did  not  intend  to 
describe  it  as  amounting  to  that  sum,  but  merely  as  being,  according  to  common 
rumour,  very  large. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  his  earnestness  on  the  subject  proceeded  from  a  desire  to  guard 
against  the  probability  of  such  report  going  abroad  among  the  people  at  the  present 
moment,  as  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  amassed  an  immense  fortune  by  bankrupt- 
cies ;  such  an  assertion  being  calculated  to  make  an  impression  which  might  be 
extremely  prejudicial. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  had  made  enquiries  as  to  the  income  of  the  noble  and 
learned  lord,  and  had  found  that  It  never  exceeded  £18,000  annually,  and  that  the 
bankruptcy  portion  of  it  did  not  amount  to  a  fourth  of  that  sum. 

After  a  few  brief  remarks  from  Mr.  Abercrombie  and  Mr.  Peel,  leave  was  given  to 
bring  in  the  bilL 
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In  the  debate  which  arose  on  Sir  William  Plunkett^s  presentation  of  a  petition 
fVom  the  R<)man  Catholic  Bishops  of  Ireland,  praying  for  a  repeal  of  the  disabilities 
which  affected  their  body, — 

Mb.  Secbetabt  Peel  said,  that  before  he  came  down  to  the  House,  he  had  formed 
a  resolution  not  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject  now  under  discussion.  He 
should,  therefore,  cautiously  abstain  from  offering  any  remarks  at  present  on  a  ques- 
tion that  was  appointed  for  discussion  on  an  early  day.  If,  however,  he  carefully 
abstained  from  entering  upon  topics  that  would  soon  be  discussed,  he  hoped  no  one 
would  suppose  that,  on  that  account,  he  felt  less  interest  in  the  question.  He  pre- 
ferred, however,  to  reserve  his  opinions  for  the  occasion,  when  he  could  state  them 
more  at  length  than  it  would  be  proper  to  do  now.  His  object  in  rising  was  to 
present  two  petitions.  The  first  was  from  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  proceeded  to  read  the  substance  of  the  petition,  which  prayed  that 
no  further  concessions  might  be  made  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  next  petition 
which  he  should  present  was  attended  with  circumstances  which  claimed  the  pecu- 
liar consideration  of  the  House.  It  came  from  the  undersigned  Protestant  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland.  He  believed  there  were  no  less 
than  one  thousand  two  hunared  signatures  attached  to  it.  Among  them  were  the 
names  of  several  noblemen  and  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  station  in  Ireland, 
who  were  now  discharging  their  several  duties  as  magistrates,  grand  jurors,  &c. 
The  names  of  twenty-seven  peers  were  also  attached  to  it ;  and  he  was  sure  he 
should  not  overstate  the  amount  of  property  in  the  possession  of  the  petitioners, 
when  he  said  that  it  could  not  be  less  than  £1,000,000  sterling  annually.  He  had 
a  personal  knowledge  of  several  of  the  petitioners;  and  he  would  appeal  to  any  who 
differed  from  him  in  opinion  as  to  the  Roman  Catholic  question,  whether  any  set  of 
men  could  be  found  of  greater  worth,  credit,  and  integnty.  When  he  stated  that 
twenty-seven  Irish  peers  had  signed  this  petition,  he  might  add,  that  every  man 
whose  name  was  attached  to  it  was  a  resident  landowner.  •  Every  one  who  did  not 
come  within  that  class,  however  high  his  rank  or  fortune,  was  excluded  from  joining 
In  this  petition.  No  persons  were  more  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Ireland  than 
the  petitioners.  Not  a  sentence  in  the  petition  could  be  traced  to  any  hostile  feeling. 
No  acerbity  of  langpiage  was  used.  The  petitioners  merely  prayed  for  a  continuance 
of  the  laws  by  which  Roman  Catholics  were  excluded  from  power ;  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  grounds  on  which  they  conceived  that  continuance  necessary. 
He  was  glad  to  be  selected  as  the  channel  through  which  this  petition  was  to  be 
presented  to  the  House.  He  could  not  look  at  the  names  subscribed  to  it,  without 
recollecting  how  many  of  them  deserved  well  of  their  country,  on  account  of  the 
public  services  which  they  had  rendered  to  it  as  magistrates ;  and  how  many  of  them 
were  entitled  to  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  those  who  came  in  contact  with 
them  in  private  life,  on  account  of  their  mnny  amiable  and  valuable  qualities.    He 
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was  therefore  grateful  to  ibem  for  having  selected  him  as  the  org^  to  make  their 
.wishes  known  to  the  Commons  House  of  rarliament  on  this  all-important  subject. 
The  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

March  5,  1827. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  pursuant  to  notice,  proposed  as  a  resolution, — ^*  That  this 
House  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  taking  into  immediate  consideratioo 
the  laws  imposing  Civil  Disabilities  on  his  Majest/s  Roman  Catholic  Subjects,  with 
a  view  to  their  relict" 

BIabch  6, 1827. 

In  the  adjourned  debate  on  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  motion, — 

Ms.  Secretabt  p£BL  Said,  if  he  were  to  consult  merely  his  own  personal  conve* 
nience,  it  would  incline  him  to  assent  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  baronet ;  for 
what  prospect  of  personal  advantage  could  he  have  in  maintaining  the  opinions 
which  he  nad  hitherto  maintained?  whereas  it  was  qujte  painful  and  nauseating  to 
have  to  tax  one*s  memory  and  ingenuity  in  the  devising  of  novel  arguments  on  a 
subject  which  had  been  already  so  often  discussed  and  eimausted.  Had  he,  like  his 
noble  friend  (Lord  Elliot)  who  had  q>oken  that  evening,  seen  reason  to  retract  the 
vote  he  had  heretofore  given  on  this  question,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  do  so ; 
indeed,  he  respected  that  noble  lord  for  the  candour  of  his  conduct ;  but  as  his  own 
opinion  still  remained  unduinged,  he  would  not  shrink  from  his  duty,  or  refrain 
from  expressing  his  sentiments,  whether  they  met  with  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
or  not.  He  had  hoped  to  have  been  relieved  from  every  thing  of  a  personal  nature : 
but  he  thought  it  necessary  to  state  that  he  would  not  shrink  from  what  he  had  said 
when  this  question  was  discussed  in  1825,  and  which  was  as  follows—that  if  he  could 
be  satisfied  that  any  of  the  political  privileges  which  were  withheld  from  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  were  withheld  in  viokition  of  the  treaty  of  Umerick,  it  would 
very  materially  infiuence  his  judgment  in  deciding  on  the  present  tjuestion ;  but  after 
having  examined  into  this  matter  with  the  gpreatest  attention,  he  felt  a  more  perfect 
conviction,  that  that  treaty  afforded  the  Catholics  no  claims  for  having  the  disabilities 
removed.  After  the  pledge  he  had  given,  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  avoid  stating 
to  the  House  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  maintain  his  opinion.  Th««  wera 
various  articles  in  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  He  was  raadv  to  admit  that  the  first  oi 
these  articles  related  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland ;  and  he  was  desirous  of 
premising  this  much  in  the  beginning,  lest  he  should  be  snspected  of  a  wish  to  keep 
It  from  the  view  of  the  House,  in  caUing,  4is  he  now  did,  its  attention  to  the  second 
article  of  that  treaty.    This  article  was  as  follows  .* — 

*^  All  the  inhabitants  or  resideifts  of  Limerick,  or  any  other  garrison  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Irish,  and  aQ  officers  and  soldiers  now  in  arms  under  any  com- 
mission of  King  James,  or  those  authorised  by  him  to  grant  the  same,  in  the  several 
counties  of  Limerick,^ Clare,  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Mayo,  or  any  of  them ;  and  all  the 
commissioned  officers^  in  their  miuesties*  quarters  that  belong  to  the  Irish  regiments 
now  in  being,  that  are  treated  with,  and  who  are  not  prisoners  of  war,  or  have  taken 
protection,  and  who  shall  return  and  submit  to  their  mi^esties'  obedience,  and  their 
own  and  every  of  their  hdrs,  shall  hold,  possess,  and  enjoy  all  and  every  of  their 
estates  of  freehold  inheritance;  and  aU  the  riffhts,  titles,  and  interests,  privileges, 
and  immimities  which  they  and  every  or  any  of  them  hold,  enjoy,  or  were  rightftiUy 
and  lawfully  entitled  to  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  2nd,  or  any  time  since,  by  the 
laws  and  statutes  that  were  in  force  in  the  tM  reign  of  King  Charles  2nd,  and  shall 
be  put  in  possession,  by  order  of  the  government,  of  such  of  them  as  are  in  the  king's 
hands,  or  the  hands  of  his  tenants,  without  being  put  to  any  suit  or  trouble  therein, 
and  all  such  estates  shall  be  freed  and  discharged  from  idl  arrears  of  crown-rent, 
quit-rent,  and  other  public  charges  incurred  and  become  due  since  MichaelmaS| 
sixteen  hundred  and  eighty  eight,  to  the  day  of  the  date  hereof.  And  all  persons 
comprehended  in  this  article  shall  have,  hold,  and  ex^oy,  all  their  goods  and  chMtels, 
real  and  personal,  to  them  or  any  of  them  belonging  and  remaining,  either  in  their 
own  hands,  or  the  hands  of  any  persons  whatever,  in  trust  for,  or  for  the  use  of 
them,  or  any  of  them.    And  all  and  every  the  said  persons,  of  what  profession,  trade, 
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or  calling  soerer  they  be,  shall  and  may  use,  exercise,  and  practise  their  sereral 
and  respective  profession,  trade,  or  callings  as  freely  as  they  did  use,  exercise,  and 
enjoy  the  same  lo  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  2nd ;  provided  that  nothing  in  this 
article  contained  be  construed  to  extend  to  or  restore  any  forfeited  person  now  out 
of  the  kingdom,  except  what  are  hereafter  comprised. — Provided  also,  that  no  person 
whatsoever  shall  have  or  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  article  that  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  take  the  oaths  of  allegianoe,  made  b^  act  of  parliament  in  England,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  their  present  majesties,  when  thereunto  required." 

Now,  what  he  contended  for  was  this,  that  throughout  the  treaty  political  privi- 
leges were  never  in  the  contemplation  of  either  party ;  that  it  was  intended  that  the 
Catholics  should  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their  reugion  "  free  from  disturbance,"  and 
that  that  *'  freedom  from  dbturbance"  by  no  means  imported  such  disturbance  or 
detriment  as  might  follow  from  exclusion  trom  parliament  and  from  oflices  of  power 
and  trust.  The  treaty  solely  guaranteed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  to  Catho- 
lics, such  as  they  enjoyed  it  in  the  time  of  Charles  2nd.  Now,  let  the  House  advert 
to  the  construction  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  What  did  the  words  **  freedom  from 
disturbance  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  by  the  Roman  Catholics  mean  ?  The 
House  would  find  those  terms  constantly  employed  by  contemporary  writers — by 
Clarendon,  and  even  by  the  Catholics  themselves — as  amounting  to  nothing  more 
than  a  toleration  of  their  religion,  and  a  security  in  the  free  exercise  of  it.  Let  him 
take,  first  of  all,  the  interpretation  of  Kinp^  \'nlliam  himself.  In  the  letter  of  his 
roiyesty  respecting  his  Irish  subjects,  he  said,  that  he  merely  granted  them  the  un- 
disturbed exercbe  of  their  religion,  but  no  political  privileges.  More  than  this 
ought  not,  he  said,  to  be  asked  by  the  Catholics,  since  they  would  be  free  from  all 
disturbance.  He  said  that  he  would  not  admit  them  to  parliament  or  to  office :  all 
that  he  would  do  would  be  to  preserve  to  them  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  "  With 
this,"  his  majesty  continued,  "  the  Catholics  ought  to  be  satisfied ;  they  ought  not  to 
ask  more,  and  he  never,"  he  said,  "could  comprehend  how  it  was  that  men  calling  them- 
selves Christians  could  think  of  disturbing  the  quiet  of  the  state.'*  Such  was  3ie  lan- 
guage employed  by  ELing  WiUiam — a  language,  at  leadt,  that  afforded  a  clue  to  what  the 
understanding  of  one  party  was  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  treaty.  '*  You  shall 
have, "  said  King  William,  *  *  the  exercise  of  your  religion  without  disturbance."  This 
was  the  amount  of  the  article  in  favour  of  the  Catholics.  The  interpretation  of  it 
depended  on  the  way  in  which  it  was  understood  and  received  at  the  time  it  was 
promulgated.  Let  the  House  recollect  that  the  treaty  was  signed  on  the  3rd  of  Octo- 
ber, 1691 .  The  parliament  of  England  sat  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month ;  and  then 
it  was  contended,  that  Catholics  had  the  rifht  of  beinr  admitted  to  political  privi- 
leges. But  what  did  the  parliament  do  ?  They  passed  an  act  applying  the  oath  of 
supremacy  to  all  those  who  should  sit  in  the  Irish  parliament.    He  knew  it  had  been  a 

?uestion  raised,  in  after  times,  that  England  had  no  right  to  make  an  act  binding 
reland.  But,  however  that  might  be,  the  fact  of  the  oath  having  been  appointed 
by  act  of  parliament,  fully  proved  that  such  an  act  was  not  inconsistent  with  what  was 
generally  understood  to  be  the  true  intent  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  The  act  having 
passed,  was  received  in  Ireland,  and  acted  upon  there  for  one  hundred  years  after- 
wards. He  would  now  take  the  liberty  of  defending  the  Whigs  of  1691.  Sir  John 
Somers  was,  he  believed,  the  solicitor-general,  Treby  the  attorney-general,  and 
Lord  Oodolphin  the  lord  high  treasurer.  Was  it  credible  that  King  William,  after 
be  had  given  his  general  in  Ireland  permission  to  stipulate  with  the  Catholics  for 
political  privileges,  that  Lord  Grodolphin  and  Sir  John  Somers  would  have  ventured 
to  propose  or  sanction  a  measure  which,  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  terms  of  a 
solemn  treaty?  Was  it  to  be  believed  that  an  act  so  gross  could  have  been  perpe- 
trated by  such  men  ?  The  House  would  recollect  that  King  William  did  not  ratify 
the  treaty  of  Limerick  until  the  year  following,  1692.  The  ratification  bore  date  the 
24th  of  February  of  that  year— ^ne  month  af&r  the  passing  of  the  act  requiring  the 
oath  of  supremacy  to  be  taken  by  every  member  of  parliament  Now,  if  thd  act  of 
parliament  and  the  treaty  were  ineonsistent  with  each  other,  was  it  possible  that 
King  William,  after  sanctioning  the  one,  eould  have  had  the  baseness,  in  the  face  of 
the  country,  to  sanction  the  other?  The  notion  was  incredible.  So  much  then  for 
Whig  authority.  But  what  did  the  Whig  historian  say  relative  to  this  treaty?  What 
Mua  Bishop  Burnet's  testimony  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  articles?    That  historian 
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was  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  Ireland — with  the  capitulation  and  the 
treaty  of  Limerick.  His  statement  was  to  this  effect.  '*  And  thus  ended  the  war  of 
Ireland ;  and  with  that  our  civil  war  came  to  a  final  end.  The  articles  of  capitula- 
tion were  punctually  executed,  and  some  douhts  that  arose  out  of  some  amhiguous 
words  were  explained  in  favour  of  the  Irish.*'  Thus,  then,  he  had  referred  to  the 
explanations  of  the  articles  as  they  were  understood  hy  King  William  himself;  as 
they  had  been  understood  next  by  the  legislature ;  and  lastly,  as  thev  had  been  under- 
stood hy  the  Whiff  historian  of  the  time ;  and  he  thought  he  had  shown  good  reason 
for  withholding  his  assent  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  baronet,  which  was  founded 
on  the  allegation  that  the  Catholics  were  entitled  to  political  privileges  under  the 
meaning  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick. 

He  begged  pardon  of  the  House  for  having  detained  them  so  long  on  this  part  of 
the  subject ;  but  having  been  in  some  measure  compelled  to  enter  upon  it,  he  was 
not  willing  to  let  it  pass  without  an  endeavour  to  convince  the  House,  that  his  opinions 
and  inferences,  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  treaty,  were  not  formed  without 
deliberation.     He  confessed  that  the  proposition  now  before  the  House,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  his  assent  was  required  to  it,  were  such  as  very  considerably 
to  increase  his  indisposition  to  receive  it,  and  to  excite  his  apprehensions  if  it  should 
succeed.    When  he  heard  the  hon.  baronet  state,  that  there  was  little  or  no  difference 
between  placing  a  man  on  the  fagot  and  imposing  political  disabilities  on  him ; 
and  when  his  right  hon.  and  learnt  friend,  the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland,  stated 
that  they  durst  not  subject  Englishmen  to  these  disquaUfications,  for  that  English- 
men would  rise  up  against  the  attempt — that  they  would  be  justified  in  doing  so— 
and  that  they  would  not  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  Englishmen  if  they  did  not ;  and 
when  he  heard,  moreover,  the  names  of  Pitt  and  Burke  invoked  to  g^ve  a  stansp  to 
such  moustrous,  such  abominable  doctrines,  what  could  he  think  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man who  said  this,  when  he  recollected  that  Englishmen,  who  were  Catholics,  had 
borne  with  these  disabilities  ?     Had  the  hon.  baronet  read  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Pitt 
and  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  year  1790,  upon  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Acts  ?     Mr.  Burke  said,  that  twice  before  hb  assent  had  been  asked  to  this 
repeal,  and  that  he  grounded  his  refusal  principally  upon  a  reference  to  the  doctrines 
upheld  by  Dr  Priestley,  and  others  of  his  persuasion.  Mr.  Pitt  also  repudiated  their 
doctrines  in  still  stronger  t^^rms,  and  opposed  the  bill  Vy  aH  the  means  in  his  power. 
When,  at  a  later  peri(^,  Mr.  Pitt  had  supported  the  Catholic  claims,  he  supported 
them  on  very  different  grounds  to  those  now  stated  bv  the  hon.  baronet  and  the  right 
hon.  the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland.     What  was  the  language  used  by  Mr.  Pitt  in 
1805  ? — After  he  had  come  to  that  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  on 
which  so  much  stress  was  now  laid — a  conclusion,  he  must  think,  come  to  unfor- 
tunately, but  founded  on  very  different  grounds  from  those  on  which  it  was  now 
proposed  to  admit  the  Catholics  to  political  power.    In  1805  Mr.  Pitt,  after  declar- 
ing ^'  That  he  would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  or  under  any  possible  situation 
of  affairs,  consent  that  it  should  be  discussed  or  entertained  as  a  qnestion  of  right,*' 
went  on  to  say,  *'  I,  Sir,  have  never  been  one  of  those  who  have  ever  held  that  the 
term  Emancipation  is  in  the  smallest  degree  applicable  to  the  repeal  of  the  few 
remaining  penal  statutes  to  which  the  Catholics  are  liable.**     So  that  he  not  only 
took  a  very  different  view  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  would  proceed,  but  he  dis- 
claimed the  very  name  adopted  by  those  who  now  quoted  him  as  an  authority.    **  With 
regard,"  Mr.  Pitt  added,  **  to  the  admission  of  the  Catholics  to  the  elective  franchise, 
or  to  any  of  those  posts  and  offices  which  have  been  alluded  to,  I  view  all  those  points 
as  distinctions  to  be  given,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  person  and  the  individual  who  is 
to  possess  them,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  for  whose  benefit  they  were  created, 
and  for  whose  advantage  they  are  to  be  exercised.     We  are  bound  to  consider  not 
merely  what  is  desired  by  a  part,  but  what  is  advantageous  for  the  whole.     Nor  can 
I  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the  Catholic  must  feel  anxious  to  advance  his  religion: 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  do  so."    These  were  Mr.  Pittas  principles ;  and  it  was 
on  these  grounds  that  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  always  opposed  what  was  termed  Catholic 
Emancipation.     He  did  not  do  this  out  of  any  hostile  feeling  towards  the  Catholics: 
he  wished  from  his  heart  that  he  could  conscientiously  vote  for  the  removal  of  the 
disabilities,  and  come  to  the  same  conclusion  to  which  that  most  honoured  and  re* 
spected  man  had  come ;  but,  for  the  reasons  which  had  been  stated  by  that  great  mao. 
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he  oonld  not  do  so,  and  he  was  compelled  to  saj,  that  he  preferred  a  system  of  exclu- 
sion to  one  of  securhj.—- He  would  now  state  the  grounds  on  which  he  did  no/ resist 
this  resolution.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  done  him  no  more  than  justice  in  repre« 
senting  that  he  had  nerer  resisted  it  on  account  of  any  clamour  that  might  be  raised 
against  it  out  of  doors.  If  he  thought  that  clamour  unfounded,  he  would  be  the  last 
man  to  pay  the  least  attention  to  it.  He  had  no  notion  of  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
overruling  the  deliberations  of  the  legislature.  The  parliament  was  better  able  to 
form  a  jiut  opinion  upon  questions  of  this  nature  than  the  uninformed ;  and,  what- 
ever might  be  the  opposition  which  parliament  might  experience,  it  was  still  bound 
to  set  an  example  of  justice  and  wisdom ;  and  that  being  done,  he  was  sure  the  people 
would  soon  coincide  m  their  decision.  He  could  safely  say,  that  he  had  never,  directly 
or  indirectly,  encouraged  the  presentation  of  a  single  petition  connected  with  this 
subject.  He  approached  the  discussion  of  this  question  wi^.hout  reference  to  petitions 
on  either  side;  for  he  thought  it  the  duty  of  parliament  to  look  at  it  as  one  of  general 
policy,  to  be  determined  on  its  proper  grounds,  without  reference  to  feelmgs  or 
opinions,  ills  right  hon.  friend,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  had,  he  thought,  not  been 
talrly  dealt  with  by  the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland.  His  right  hon.  friend,  as  he 
understood  him,  had  referred  to  past  history  for  this  purpose  alone — that  as  the  Pro- 
testants had  been  charged  with  bigotry  in  enactine  the  measures  of  safety  against  the 
Catholics,  it  became  necessary  to  refer  to  history,  in  order  to  show  under  what  circum- 
stances those  measures  were  taken — what  were  the  justifications — and  how  far  they 
were,  in  effect,  measures  of  retaliation  on  the  Catholics.  He  would  own,  fairly  and 
candidly,  that  he  entertained  a  distrust  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  He  objected 
not  to  the  faith  of  the  Catholics ;  he  had  the  highest  respect  for  them:  in  private  life 
he  had  never  made  any  distinction  between  persons  on  account  of  their  religion :  it 
was  a  matter  of  utter  indifference  to  htm  whether  or  not  a  party  professed  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation ;  but  if  there  were  superadded  to  that  doctrine  a  scheme  of 
worldly  policy  of  a  marked  character,  he  had  a  right  to  enquire  into  its  nature,  and 
observe  its  erocts  on  mankind.  Could  any  man  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  worid, 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  there  was  eograued  on  the  Catholic  religion  something  more 
than  a  scheme  for  promoting  mere  religion  ?  that  there  was  in  view  the  furtherance 
of  a  means  by  which  man  could  acquire  authority  over  man  ?  Could  he  know  what  the 
doctrine  of  absolution,  of  confession,  of  indulgences  was,  without  a  suspicion  that  those 
doctrines  were  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  power  of  man  over  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men  ?  What  was  it  to  htm  what  Uie  source  of  the  power  was 
called,  if  practically  it  operated  as  such  ?  And,  as  to  religpon  being  a  matter  that  ought 
to  be  exalted  above  human  confidence,  he  could  only  say,  that  the  very  circumstance  of 
its  authority  being  so  high,  was  a  reason  why  we  should  dread  its  application,  or  rather 
abuse,  to  purposes  that  should  be  unconnected  with  it.  When  he  looked  to  the  Bull 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  of  Pope  Pius  the  Seventh — (Here  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man observed  some  hon.  member  laugh.)  The  hon.  gentleman  might  lauffh,  but 
he  miscalculated  very  much  if  he  supposed  that  a  document  like  this  would  nave  no 
effect  on  three  or  four  millions  of  superstitious  people.  Yes  I  it  would  influence 
them ;  and  he  had  a  lurking  suspicion  in  his  mind,  that  the  document  was  intended 
to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Church.  He  found  that  in  1807,  this — he  would 
not  call  it  a  Ball,  lest  he  should  offend  the  hon.  gentleman,  but  a  proclamation— 
this  proclamation  then,  which  he  held  ip.  ^is  hand,  addressed  by  Pope  Pius  7th  in 
1807  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  gracced  an  r  ^*'Js:ence  of  three  hundred  days  from 
the  pains  of  purgatory,  to  those  who  should  devoutly  recite,  at  stated  times,  three 
short  ejaculations,  of  which  the  following  is  the  first: — **  Jesus,  Maria,  Joseph,  I 
oflbr  to  you  my  ardent  soul."  The  other  two  ejaculations  began  with  the  same 
sort  of  invocation.  When  he  saw  such  a  mockery  of  all  religion  as  this  was, 
resorted  to  in  order  to  prop  up  the  authority  of  man  over  man^when  he  saw  such 
absurdity  as  tliis  addressed  to  rational  Catholics,  and  received  by  rational  Catholics; 
and  published  amongst  an  illiterate  and  superstitious  populace — it  was  in  vain  to  tell 
him  that  such  things  could  be  ineffective.     His  right  hon.  friend,  the  Attomey- 

fenend  for  Ireland,  might,  if  he  pleased,  decry  the  reformation  now  going  on  in 
reland,  and  turn  into  ridicule  those  who  encouraged  it.  But,  whilst  the  privilege 
of  free  discussion  was  allowed  by  the  law,  nothing,  he  might  depend  upon  it — no 
ridicole,  would  prevent  really  ^iv^us  i>er8ons  from  doing  all  in  their  power  to  coua* 
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teract  aod  uodennine  such  influence  as  was  attempted  to  be  exercised  over  the  minds 
of  the  multitude  by  the  means  to  which  he  had  alluded.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  would  defend  any  attempt  to  overthrow,  or  even  to  turn  into  ridicule,  tboio 
persons  who  were  appointed  pastors  of  the  people,  let  them  be  Roman  Catholics  or 
of  any  other  persuasion.  He  would  disdain  any  participation  in  acts  of  that  kind ; 
but  to  a  fair  and  honest  endeavour  to  bring  others  to  embrace  what  was  conceived 
to  be  a  purer  system  of  faith,  he  thought  no  reasonable  objection  could  be  entertained. 
His  right  hon.  friend  had  affected  to  treat  lightly  the  indications  of  refonnatioa  in 
Cavan;  but,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon,  **  a  straw  thrown  up  sufficeth  to  show 
which  way  the  wind  blows."  A  spirit  of  enquiry  had  gone  forth  on  the  subject  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  His  right  boa.  friend  might  depend  upon  it,  that  the 
political  discussions  in  the  Catholic  Association  had  re-acted  on  the  population 
of  Ireland.  A  system  of  fair  and  temperate  discussion  on  religious  matters  had 
arisen,  and  was  producing  a  beneficial  effect ;  and  he  much  doubted  whether  Dr. 
Doyle  would  carry  into  execution  the  threat  which  he  had  held  out,  of  entering 
into  polemical  discussion  with  the  Protestants.  As  he  had  before  said,  he  disdained 
all  connexion  with  persons  who  would  attempt  to  bring  into  discredit  individuals  in 
the  exercise  of  spiritual  functions.  He  wished  to  give  offenee  to  no  man ;  and  would, 
in  order  to  avoid  augmenting  the  irritation  which  already  existed,  purposely  avoid 
any  particular  allusion  to  the  speeches  or  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  Association. 
He  had  no  objection  to  the  individuals  professing  the  Catholic  religion  as  individuals. 
He  quarrelled  not  with  their  religious  tenets  as  a  system  of  faith ;  but  he  was  jealous 
of  the  political  system  which  was  ingrafted  on  those  tenets ;  and  he  thought  he  had 
a  perfect  right,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  consider  what  had  been  the  influence  of 
that  political  system  in  different  countries.  He  did  not  desire  to  consider  this  point 
as  he  found  it  illustrated  in  ancient  councils,  or  in  times  when  bigotry  and  supersti* 
tion  were  prevalent  throughout  the  world ;  but  he  would  view  the  effect  of  the 
Catholic  religion  as  it  existed  in  the  present  day  in  various  countries ; — ^in  some, 
where  it  luxuriated  in  undisputed  growth ;  in  some,  where  it  was  only  struggling 
for  supremacy ;  and  in  others,  where  it  was  subordinate  to  another  and  a  purer  system. 
Under  these  different  aspeots  he  had  contemplated  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the 
result  of  his  observation  and  investigation  was,  that  it  was  expedient  to  maintain  in 
this  kingdom  the  mild,  mitigated,  and  temperate  predominance  of  the  Protestant 
church.  He  recollected  that,  some  years  ago,  it  was  usual  to  talk  of  the  influence 
of  the  Catholic  religion  on  the  political  condition  of  mankind  as  a  thing  impossible 
to  take  place  in  the  present  day.  The  intolerant  spirit  of  that  religion  was  described 
as  a  volcano  which  had  burnt  out,  and  the  ravages  of  which  weroto  be  looked  for 
in  past  ages.  He  well  remembered  a  8])cech  of  the  late  Mr.  Whitbread,  in  which 
that  gentleman  ridif^uled  the  apprehensions  which  were  entertained  of  religious 
feelings  influencing  political  measures.  To  illustrate  his  position  Mr.  Whitbread 
took  the  case  of  France.  "Look,"  said  he,  "at  Buonaparte:  do  you  think  that  he 
is  inclined  to  promote  religion  ? — do  you  fear  the  Pope  whilst  he  is  under  his 
influence  ? — are  you  afraid  of  the  establbhment  of  the  Jesuits  in  France  ?  You  have 
more  occasion  to  feel  alarm  at  the  spread  of  atheism  and  infldelity  in  that  country.** 
If  any  body  had  told  Mr.  Whitbread,  that  fifteen  years  from  the  time  at  which  he 
uttered  those  words,  religion  would  exercise  an  iraportaut  influence  on  the  political 
affairs  of  France,  he  would  have  treated  the  assertion  as  a  wild  chimera — a  rhapsody 
even  more  absurd  than  the  much -ridiculed  reformation  in  Cavanshire.  He  contended, 
then,  that  in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  the  consideration  of  the  influence  which 
the  Catholic  religion  exereised  on  political  affairs  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  It 
was  the  natural  desire  of  every  man  to  promote  the  religious  faith  to  which  he  was 
sincerely  attached.  If  Roman  Catholics  were  admitted  to  parliament,  what  could 
be  more  natural  or  just  on  their  parts,  than  to  attempt — and  who  could  restrain 
them  ? — to  improve  the  condition  of  their  religious  system — to  extend  its  influence 
in  this  country — and  to  bring  it  into  closer  connexion  with  the  government? 

When  his  right  hon.  friend  spoke  of  the  removal  of  the  present  disabilities  as 
being  the  consummation  of  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  Catholics,  he  thought  he  was 
saying  more  than  he  could  answer  for.  In  his  opinion,  the  consequence  of  the 
admission  of  Catholics  to  parliament  would  be,  to  bring  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
religions  into  collision,  in  sucti  a  way  as  might  lead  tQ  the  destrucdon  of  the  latter ; 
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tnd  he  confessed  that  he  considered  the  disorders  and  confasion  which  most  prevail 
fi)r  ages  during  the  conflict,  before  that  event  could  take  plaee»  as  a  greater  evil  thao 
even  that  event  i  tself.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  stated,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  measure  which  he  had  proposed  in  a  former  year.  Now,  he 
had  read  a  declaration,  published  since  that  measure  was  discussed,  from  several  of  the 
most  esteemed  and  respected  members  of  the  Catholic  body,  and  in  that  document  he 
could  not  find  the  evidence  of  that  entire  satisfaction  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
spoken  of.  The  declaration  to  which  he  alluded  was  published  in  1826,  and  waS 
an  address  from  the  British  Roman  Catholics  to  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects. 
The  address  was  drawn  up  in  a  very  temperate  and  proper  manner,  and  calculated 
in  every  respect  to  conciliate ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  excited  an  apprehension  in 
his  mind,  that  the  removal  of  tbe  disabilities  now  complained  of  was  not  the  final 
consummation — the  end — of  the  wishes  of  the  Cathohcs.  The  address  contained 
the  fdllowio^  passage : — **  We  entreat  you  to  endeavour  to  divest  your  minds  of 
preconceived  impressions  to  our  disadvantage,  and  calmly  to  examine  the  situation 
m  which  we  stand.  In  a  country  boasting  of  peculiar  liberality,  we  sufibr  severe 
privations  because  we  differ  from  you  in  religious  belief.  The  remaining  penalties — 
neither  few  nor  trivial — of  a  penal  code  of  unparalleled  severity,  still  psess  upon  us : 
a  Catholic  Peer  cannot  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Peers,  afid  is  thus  deprived  of 
his  most  valuable  birthright ;  a  Catholic  Ck>mmoner  cannot  sit  and  vote  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  a  Catholic  Freeholder  may  be  prevented  from  votiqg  at  elections  for 
members ;  a  Catholic  cannot  sit  in  the  Privy  Council,  or  be  a  Minister  of  the  Crown ; 
he  cannot  be  a  judge,  or  hold  any  Crown  office  in  anv  of  the  spiritual,  equity,  or 
common  law  courts ;  he  may  practise  at  the  bar,  but  he  cannot  become  a  King  s 
counsel;  he  cannot  bold  any  office  in  any  of  the  corporations;  he  cannot  graduate 
at  either  of  the  two  universities*  much  less  enjoy  any  of  the  numerous  beneficial 
offices  connected  with  them,  ahheugh  both  of  those  seats  of  learning  were  founded 
by  Catholics ;  he  cannot  marry  either  a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic,  unless  the  ceremony 
be  performed  by  a  Protestaat  clergyman;  he  cannot  settle  neal  or  perscmal 
property  for  the  use  of  his  church,  or  of  Oatliolic  schools,  or  for  any  other  purposes 
of  the  Catholic  religion;  he  cannot  vote  at  vestries,  or  present  to  a  living  in  the 
church,  though  both  of  those  rights  seem  to  appertain  to  the  enjoyment  of  property, 
and  may  be  actually  exorcised  by  infidels." 

Now,  many  of  the  disabilities  here  complained  of  were  proposed  to  be  continued 
by  the  bill  which  his  right  hon.  friend  said  the  Catholics  were  perfectly  satisfied 
with.  He  recollected  that,  in  that  measure,  a  special  exception  was  made  with 
regard  to  the  right  of  holding  the  offices  alluded  to  in  the  extract  which  he  had 
r^,  and  that  of  presentation  to  living^.  Those  were  just  objects  of  reasonable 
ambition  to  Catholics ;  and  if  Catholics  had  seats  in  parliament,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  they  would  confederate  to  attain  them.  He  had  no  doubt  that  Roman 
Catholics  would  occasionally  be  found- voting  with  opposition  or  with  government 
alternately ;  but  when  any  question  occurred  which  related  to  their  church,  he  had 
also  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  found  unitod  together,  as  the  East  Indians  and 
West  Indians  did  on  any  discussion  on  the  suliject  c^  the  removal  or  imposition  of  a 
tax  on  sugar,  and  would  by  nice  balancing  between  parties,  be  ablo  to  exercise  con* 
siderable  power,  although  their  numbers  as  compared  with  Protestant  members 
should  be  exceedingly  limited.  He  firmly  believed  that  it  was  intended  to  guard 
against  any  such  influence  at  the  period  of  the  Revc^ution.  He  firmly  believed  that 
King  William,  and  the  great  men  wlio  advised  him,  had  it  in  view  to  prevent  the 
exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  the  way  to  which  he  had  just  adverted.  It  was 
not  for  their  attachment  to  the  House  of  Stuart  that  disabilities  were  imposed  on 
the  Catholics.  The  grounds  of  that  proceeding  were  clearly  stated  in  King  Wil* 
liam^s  letter,  to  which  he  had  previously  directeJ  the  attention  of  the  House,  where 
that  monarch  said,  that  he  was  willing  to  ofiFbrd  the  Catholics  every  advantage  for 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  he  could  not  consent  to  admit  them  into  par- 
liament, or  into  the  offices  which  coui^tituted  the  executive  government ;  because  he 
believed  that  they  would  exercise  an  influence  to  promote  their  own  purposes.  It 
was  then  determined  that  the  Crown  should  be  Protestant ;  but  that  object  was  not 
doemed  completely  secured  until  the  great  offices  of  state  were  also  rendered  Pro- 
testant.    It  was  on  .that  side  that  danger  was  apprehended.     U  was  thought  thiU 
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the  Protestant  ascendency  might  he  endangered  by  the  ioflnenoe  of  personal  character 
in  the  case  of  an  adviser  of  the  Crown.  That  infloenoe  wliich  assumed  the  garb  of 
conscience  was  of  all  others  the  most  dangerous.  Prevailed  upon  by  his  ministers* 
the  monarch  might  say  that  ^*  he  was  convinced  by  the  arguments  which  he  had 
heard  on  the  subject,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for  maintaining  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  church.** 

He  now  approached  the  most  important  and  the  most  painful  part  of  the  subject : 
he  meant  its  bearing  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  Believing,  as  he  did,  that  the  admis- 
sion of  Catholics  to  parliament  and  to  offices  of  state,  would  endanger  the  constitution, 
▼et  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  he  were  satisfied  that  such  a  measure  would 
have  the  efifect  which  was  anticipated  from  it  by  some  persons — that  it  would  restore 
peace  and  tranquillity  to  Ireland — he  would  sacrifice  his  apprehensions  of  the  ulti- 
mate result  to  the  attainment  of  the  immense  present  benefit.  If  he  could  be 
ounvioced  that  that  one  thing  would,  as  an  hon.  member  had  said,  conduct  Ire- 
land to  the  Elysian  fields,  or  that  it  was,  according  to  another  hon.  memUn-,  the 
only  road  to  salvation  for  that  country,  he  would  not  scruple,  if  he  could  not  subdue 
his  apprehensions,  at  least  to  make  them  subordinate  to  so  happy  a  result.  He 
could  not,  however,  make  up  his  mind  to  believe  that  the  removal  of  the  disabilitiea 
which  pressed  upon  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  would  produce  any  such  consummation. 
The  hon.  member  for  Armagh,  speaking  on  this  subject,  had  said,  that  ^  we  were 
now  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,*'  and  asked  **  whether  we  should  not  ascend  to  the  top  ?** 
For  his  part,  if  he  were  sure  that  what  the  hon.  member  pointed  out  as  the  top  was 
really  the  top,  and  that  when  they  had  attained  that  point  they  would  not  t^hold 
another  horizon,  he  would  accompany  him  in  his  ascent  The  example  of  other 
aountries,  and  of  Scotland  among  the  rest,  had  been  referred  to,  and  it  was  said,  that 
the  same  efibcts  which  had  taken  place  in  Scotland  would  result  in  Ireland,  if  the 
same  measures  were  adopted.  His  answer  to  that  was,  that  the  advocates  of  the 
Catholics  did  not  intend  to  pursue  the  same  measures.  Scotland  was  nut  a  case  in 
point.  If  the  friends  of  the  Catholics  should  propose  to  make  the  religion  of  the  great 
majority  the  religion  of  the  state,  to  transfer  the  emoluments  of  the  Ptoteetant  church 
to  the  Catholics,  and  to  open  to  them  all  the  ^^reat  offices  of  the  state,  he  could 
understand  that ;  but  if  they  proposed  to  maintam  the  Protestant  church  establish- 
ment as  the  religion  of  the  state,  then  he  would  say,  that  there  would  still  exist  a 
barrier  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  attainment  of  his  wishes,  and  that  he 
would  not  have  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  [hear,  hear!]  Did  the  advocates  of 
the  Catholics,  when  they  had  succeeded  in  placing  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  on 
an  equality  in  point  of  law,  intend  to  admit  them  to  an  equality  of  power ;  and  if 
they  did,  could  they  imagine  that  Catholics  would  be  found  as  efficient  servants  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  a  Protestant  state  as  Protestants  were  P  If  it  were  intended 
merely  to  remove  from  the  Catholic  the  exclusion  by  law,  and  to  give  him  a  nominal 
eligibility  to  enjoy  political  privileges  which  in  practice  he  would  be  debarred  from, 
the  exclusion  would  then  be  the  more  galling,  inasmuch  as  it  would  seem  to  be  the  result 
of  personal  considerations,  and  not  of  legal  disqualification ;  and  under  such  a  state 
of  things  he  was  convinced,  that  the  agitation  which  would  prevail  in  Ireland  on  the 
occasion  of  elections  and  other  opportunities  for  the  display  of  public  feeling,  would 
be  quite  as  great  as  that  which  was  at  present  experienced.  How  many  were  the 
ejects  which  would  still  remain  to  be  attained  hj  the  Catholics !  How  would  it  be 
possible  hereafter  to  deny  the  propriety  of  Catholic  priests  exercising  their  spiritual 
authority  for  temporal  purposes  ?  His  right  hon.  friend  had  vindicated  the  Catholic 
priests  for  exeitiiig  what  he  called  the  patriotism  of  the  Irish  freeholders.  Would 
not  the  priests  hereafter  be  the  judges  of  what  constituted  patriotism  P  Might  not 
the  priests,  after  the  proposed  measure  of  relief  was  granted,  claim  to  be  Sie  best 
judges  of  what  was  patriotic,  and  for  the  best  interests  of  Uieir  church  P  If  the 
exercise  of  their  spiritual  authority  in  political  matters  were  vindicated  now,  how 
could  it  be  denied  in  future  P  Could  any  comparison  be  drawn  between  the  exercise 
of  spiritual  power  by  the  Catholic  priests  in  Ireland  during  the  late  elections,  and 
that  by  Protestant  clergymen  P  Instances  might  be  found,  he  did  not  mean  to  vin- 
dicate them,  of  Protestant  clergymen  busying  themselves  too  much  in  electioa 
affairs.  He  would  never,  directly  or  indirectlv,  encourage  such  proceedings.  But 
he  would  ask,  if  any  Protestant  cle<^'man  had  been  found  in  any  county  of  England^ 
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Tor  any  object  which  he  might  deem  of  importance,  to  attempt  to  dissolve  the  bond 
which  subsisted  between  landlord  and  tenant — a  bond,  he  maintained,  not  of  sabser- 
viencj,  but  of  generous  attachment  for  liind  offices — ^by  saying,  ^  Yon  roust  fly  in  the 
face  of  your  kndlord,  and  vote  as  we  direct  you,  ror  the  sake  of  the  Protestant 
establishment  in  church  and  state ^* — ^when  would  there  have  been  an  end  of  the 
just  indignation  which  would  be  excited  in  that  House  at  such  indecent  conduct  I' 
He  iLnew  not  precisely  the  extent  to  which  the  interference  of  the  Catholic  prieiits 
had  been  earned  during  the  late  elections  in  Ireland ;  but  he  believed  that  it  had 
prevailed  to  a  degree  which  was  utterly  unjustifiable,  and  which  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  vindicate;  because  that  vindication  could  not  at  present  be  advanced  on  any 
ground  which  would  not  apply  to  the  future. 

Having  touched  upon  this  point,  he  would  now  proceed  to  examine  whether  the 
Catholic  prelates  merited  all  the  eulogiums  which  had  been  bestowed  on  them  by  his 
right  hon.  friend,  the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland.  He  entertained  great  respect 
for  the  office  of  those  reverend  persons ;  and  he  could  assure  the  House  that  he  nad 
no  wish  to  enquire  minutely  into  their  conduct ;  but  when  his  right  hon.  friend  had, 
on  a  former  night,  thought  proper  to  have  their  petition  read  at  length,  to  pass  the 
highest  encomiums  upon  them,  and  to  require  the  House  to  place  implicit  confidence 
in  their  declarations,  he  might  be  excused  for  enquiring  whether  their  acts  were 
consistent  with  their  professions.  His  right  hon.  friend  not  only  said  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  liad  exerted  themselves  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace, 
but  he  positively  declared  that  the  public  tranquillity  of  Ireland  at  that  moment 
depended  on  them.  Now,  before  he  could  join  in  giving  those  persons  such  extra- 
vagant praise,  or  concur  in  attributing  to  them  such  extraordinary  results,  he  would 
ask  his  right  hon.  friend  one  question.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  denounced  in  the 
severest  terms  the  conduct  of  certain  agitators  and  demagogues.  He  did  not,  he  said, 
know  exactly  what  the  object  of  those  persons  was:  he  doubted  whether  they 
intended  to  drive  the  people  into  actual  rebellion,  but  he  was  certain  that  at  least 
they  intended  to  infuriate  and  exasperate  them,  in  order  to  intimidate  this  country 
into  a  concession.  If  that  were  the  case — if  such  were  the  conduct  of  those  demagogues 
— he  would  ask  his  right  hon.  friend  whether  the  Roman  Catholic  prdates,  to  whom 
the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  was  said  to  be  owing,  had  published  any  declaration 
against  them  ?  Had  the  Catholic  prelates,  when  they  found  that  the  Association 
was  continued,  contrary  to  the  predictions  of  the  advocates  of  the  Catholics,  who 
said  there  would  be  nothing  but  submission  to  the  laws — had  they,  he  aisked, 
discouraffed  the  proceedings  of  that  body  ?  He  took  the  character  of  the  Catholic 
Association  from  his  right  hon.  friend,  and  from  other  Irish  members ;  and  if  that 
character  were  correct,  he  could  not  join  in  the  praises  which  were  lavished  upon  the 
Catholic  prelates.  Were  any  of  the  prelates  who  subscribed  to  the  petition  members 
of  the  Association  ?  He  was  forced  to  enter  upon  this  examination,  because  his 
right  hon.  friend  required  him  to  place  confidence  in  the  declarations  of  the  prelates, 
and  besides  attributed  to  them  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland.  It  was  not  to  be  endured 
that  an  appeal  should  at  once  be  made  to  the  generosity  and  to  the  fears  of  the  Eng- 
lish people.  On  the  one  hand,  they  were  told  that  the  Catholic  prelates  had  done 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  promote  peace  in  Ireland — ^and  of  course  discouraged 
the  Association,  which  had  flown  in  the  face  of  parliament — and  on  the  other,  that  the 
whole  Irish  nation,  from  the  peer  and  the  priest  to  the  lowest  peasant,  were  banded 
together  and  determined  to  obtain  emancipation.  Now  he  found  that,  out  of  the  num- 
ber of  prelates  who  had  signed  the  petition,  eleven  were  at  that  moment  members  of 
the  Catholic  Association.  He  would  not  have  mentioned  this  circumstance,  had  it 
not  been  forced  on  his  attention  in  the  course  of  his  enquiries  into  the  justice  of  the 
exclusive  pretensions  put  forward  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic  prelates.  It  would,  in 
future,  be  as  well  that  those  eminent  persons  should,  whilst  they  were  signing  peti- 
tions which  expressed  their  entire  respect  for  the  legislature!,  and  above  all  for  the 
church  establishment,  abstain  from  making  themselves  parties  at  the  same  time  to 
declarations  which  were  utterly  inconsistent  with  those  professions.  Some  papers 
couched  in  terms  of  extraordinary  asperity  had  been  put  forth  by  Dr.  Doyle.  It 
was  said,  in  excuse  for  him,  that  those  papers  were  controversial.  It  mattered  not. 
If  he  did  not  avow  the  statements  contained  in  hb  letters,  it  vras  unworthy  of  a 
bishop  to  utter  them ;  and  if  he  did  avow  them,  then  they  were  utterly  inconBiateDt 
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with  the  declarations  of  the  petition.  On  this  point  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that 
nothing  would  have  such  an  effect  on  the  people  of  England  as  fair  dealing  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholics.  They  expected  from  them  an  open  declaration  of  what  their 
sentiments  were,  dther  on  political  matters  or  on  religion.  He  was  at  a  loss  to 
4iiow  what  to  say  with  respect  to  the  opposite  declarations  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
prehitee;  but  there  was  something  in  them  extremely  painful  to  his  feelings. 

His  right  hon.  friend  had  blamed  the'  hon.  member  for  Denpr  for  not  taking  the 
declaration  of  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  as  to  what  their  tenets  were;  and 
bad  told  him  that  he  had  no  right  to  ransack  the  history  of  past  ages  to  discover 
them.  But  when  the  Catholics  were  so  inconsistent  in  their  declarations,  was  it 
surprising  that  some  distrust  should  be  entertained  on  the  subject  P  Ue  admitted 
that  the  acts  and  declarations  of  individuals  were  not  to  be  charged  or  visited  upon 
a  whole  body  like  that  of  the  Catholics ;  but  there  were  circumstances  under  which 
the  acts  of  individuals  could  not  be  passed  over.  It  was  in  vain  to  say  that  gentlemen 
need  not  refer  to  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Doyle,  or  Dr.  Curtis,  or  to  that  of  any  other 
person,  standing  in  the  position  in  which  these  parties  stood  with  respect  to  the 
Catholics  of  IrcSuid :  their  declarations  were  not  only  fit  matter  to  be  referred  to, 
but  became  of  some  importance.  The  hon.  member  tor  Drogheda  TMr.  Van  Hom- 
righ)  had  borne  testimony  to  the  general  character  of  Dr.  Curtis,  and  to  the  severity 
with  which  that  gentleman  had  expressed  himself  against  the  proceedings  and  tem- 
per of  the  Catholic  Association.  The  reverend  gentleman  had  declaxed  that  he 
disapproved  of  the  Catholic  Association ;  that  he  entertained  the  highest  respect 
for  his  late  Boyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  with  other  assurances  to  a  similar 
effect;  and  thereupon  he  had  proceeded  to  utter  to  the  hon.  member  for  Drogheda 
tvro  long  Latin  quotations.  These  profoundly  couched  speeches  were  about  the 
length  of  half  a  pnge  each ;  and  he  would  not  trouble  the  House  by  repeating  them : 
but  if  Dr.  Curtis  really  intended  to  vindicate  his  countrymen  from  having  assented 
generally,  or  taken  part  in  the  abominable  reflections  which  from  one  quarter  in 
Ireland  had  been  cast  upon  that  exalted  and  lamented  individual,  would  it  not  have 
been  easier,  and  readier,  and  more  intelligible,  if  he  were  sincere  in  this  object,  to 
have  declared  hb  meaning  plainly  and  simply  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  than  to  have 
whispered  his  dissent  to  the  hon.  member  in  the  shape  of  a  Latin  quotation  P 

But  he  could  not  leave  the  subject  of  the  acts  of  individuals  here.  He  did  think 
that  their  conduct  at  least  went  for  something  in  judging  of  the  feelings  and 
dispositions  of  the  persons  whom  they  represented ;  and  he  would,  therefore,  very 
shortly  notice  a  document  upon  which  great  stress  had  recently  been  laid.  He 
alluded  to  the  petition  which  had  been  presented  to  ihe  House  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  generally  of  Ireland.  The  very  first  objection  which  he  would 
always  take  to  the  conduct  of  any  individual  or  any  party  wa.«,  where  it  evinced 
any  want  of  manly  candour  or  sincerity.  Now,  the  petition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  of  Ireland  referred  the  Hou^e  to  a  document  published  a  few  months  since 
by  the  same  body,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Declaration  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  of 
Ireland,^'  and  which  they  now  stated  to  the  House  they  had  framed  in  the  simplicity 
of  their  hearts,  in  order  to  enlighten  the  public  as  to  the  truth  of  some  of  those 
ordioanoes  of  their  church  which,  as  they  believed,  were  most  generally  misunder- 
stood and  misconstrued.  This  Declaration  had  been  published  only  as*  lately  as  in 
the  last  year.  This  was  the  very  paper  of  all  others  to  which  men  would  be 
inclined  to  look  for  a  sound  and  complete  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  And  when  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  taken  up  that  Declaration,  and  found  it  set 
out — **  That  the  Catholics,  in  common  with  all  Christians,  received  and  respected 
the  entire  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  as  they  were  found  in  Exodus  and  Deutero- 
nomy, an^  that  the  discordance  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  ritual  upon 
this  subject  arose  merely  from  a  different  manner  of  arranging,"  &c. — when  he  read 
this,  he  had  really  been  of  opinion  that  he  had  lived  in  error.  He  believed,  almost 
of  course,  that  which  he  saw  before  him.  He  had  heard,  undoubtedly,  that  the 
Catholics  rejected  the  second  commandment,  and  excluded  it  from  their  catechism ; 
but  he  could  not  question  that  which  competent  persons  now  declared  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  hearts  to  be  the  tnith ;  and  for  a  moment  he  had  believed  that  the 
report  was  an  error.  Now,  how  did  the  thing  turn  out  upon  examination  ?  On 
.taking  into  his  hand  the  catechism  of  the  Catholics — this  it  was  that  he  did  complain 
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of—it  was  better  for  all  parties — ^better  for  the  Catholics  tiiemselves — he  said  this  in 
no  hostility  to  them,  and  he  was  sure  that  it  was  what  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
near  him  would  say  too — it  was  better  that  thev  should  come  forward  fairly  and 
honestly,  and  state  what  was  the  fact,  let  it  be  which  way  it  might : — he  took  up  a 
Catholic  catechism ;  it  was  a  catechism  authorized  by  Dr.  Milner,  and  approved  by 
the  four  Catholic  archbishops  of  Ireland :  it  was  the  twenty-fifth  edition,  **  carefully 
corrected  and  published  b^  Mr.  R.  Coyne^"  the  publisher  of  the  Maynooth  College 
and  of  the  Catholic  A&sociation — so  that  it  was  an  authority  beyond  all  cavil ;  and 

when  he  turned  to  the  page  that  contained  the  commandments  m  this  catechism 

merely  to  be  convinced  of  the  error  under  which  he  had  laboured  so  long — he  fuund 
the  first  commandment  given — "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,** — and  the  second  com- 
mandment was — *^  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain,^  [hear, 
hear.]  It  was  true,  however,  that  there  were  ten  commandments  in  all ;  for  one 
was  divided  into  two,  to  make  up  for  the  second,  which  was  omitted :  the  ninth 
was — **Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  wife;'*  and  the  tenth  was — "Thou 
shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  goods,  &c.,  nor  any  thing  that  is  his."  Now,  it  was 
better  to  say  nothing  at  all  than  to  say  this.  He  made  it  no  matter  of  accusation 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  that  they  chose  to  exclude  any  part  of  the 
catechism  from  their  ritual.  He  said  nothing  at  all  about  their  belief  or  disbelief  of 
the  second  commandment:  let  them  reject  it  if  they  would  ;  but  do  not  let  them 
come  down  and  state  in  the  "simplicity  of  their  hearts,"  that  to  the  House  and  to 
the  public  of  England  which  it  was  difficult  not  to  perceive  was  not  borne  out  by 
fact. 

He  could  not  bind  himself  to  take  the  question  of  emancipation  as  it  was  attempted 
to  be  put  by  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party  in  Ireland.  *^  This  is  our 
remedy  to  put  an  end  to  discord  and  dissension ;  if  you  will  not  accept  it,  tell  us  what 
else  we  shall  do  r "  He  did  not  feel  himself  cidled  upon  to  take  that  demand  in  the 
way  in  which  it  was  ofibred.  He  would  do  every  thing  that  lay  ia  his  power — attempt 
every  course  that  promised  any  thing  like  success — to  put  a  stop  to  the  dissensions 
which  distracted  Ireland ;  but  in  his  conscience  he  believed,  that  the  course  which 
was  called  Emancipation  would  be  attended  by  the  very  contrary  of  any  such  result 
He  believed  that  if  the  House  of  Commons  once  consented  to  admit  Catholics  within 
its  waUs,  the  only  eflTect  would  be  that  of  increased  discord  and  dissension ;  it  would 
lead  to  fresh  interference  in  every  case  of  election  between  the  Protestant  landlord  and 
his  Catholic  tenant ;  and  to  an  invariable  struggle,  upon  such  occasions,  in  every 
county  of  Ireland  in  which  a  contest  could  be  raised.  The  system  upon  which  he  had 
t>een  contented  to  act,  and  on  which  he  was  still  content  to  act,  with  reference  to 
Ireland,  was  thb — he  had  been  ready — desirous— he  did  not  say  too  much  if  he  said 
anxious — to  enter,  at  all  times^  into  any  alleged  abuse ;  and  to  be  satisfied  that  amongst 
the  Irish  laity,  without  respect  to  creed  or  condition,  justice  and  law  were  impartidly 
administered.  Whatever  might  be  his  zeal,  or  imputed  zeal,  for  the  Established 
Church,  that  feeling,  he  trusted,  had  never  biassed  him  when  the  interests  of  Ire- 
land were  at  stake.  His  reverence  for  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  and  its 
insUtutions,  had  not  prevented  him  from  devoting  night  after  night  to  give  effect  to 
the  late  bill  for  the  regulation  of  Irish  tithes,  when  he  thought  that  measure  really 
calculated  to  benefit  the  people.  Whenever  an  actual  wrong  or  evil  existed,  no  man 
could  agree  more  readily  than  he  did  that  it  ought  at  once  to  be  removed.  If  it  could 
be  shown  even,  that  by  any  one  of  the  existing  disabilities,  real  injustice  or  injury 
were  inflicted  upon  the  Catholics,  he  should  be  mclined  to  look  at  the  removal  of  that 
disability  with  a  very  different  eye  ft'om  that  with  which  he  now  contemplated  the 
removal  of  the  whole.  Of  this  he  was  at  least  sensible — that,  whatever  his  measures 
had  been  with  reference  to  Ireland  and  Irish  interests,  they  had  been  conceived  in 
the  desire,  and  executed  with  the  intention,  of  fairness.  He  knew  that  there  were 
persons  who  denied  him  even  this  meed  of  justice.  It  was  part  of  his  painful  duty 
to  reftd  the  discussions  sometimes  of  that  body  which  called  itself  the  Catholic  Associ- 
ation; and  he  there  saw  himself  attacked  with  bitter  and  personal  abuse;  perhaps 
occasionally  bv  some  individuals  from  whom  he  might  have  looked  for  a  different 
treatment.  He  made  no  complaint  of  these  attacks — he  begged  not  to  be  suspected 
of  making  any  complaint ;  and  he  only  referred  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  contra- 
dicting those  assertions  in  which  he  was  accused  of  having  adopted  a  conduct  towards 
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Ireland  calculated  to  trouble  and  to  inflame.  These  charges  he  denied,  let  them 
emanate  from  whence  they  would.  Whenerer  petitions  had  been  presented  ^m  the 
country  against  the  Catholic  claims,  he  had  opposed  those  claims,  and  would  oppose 
them  ;  but  he  had  confined  his  opposition  to  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  the  course  which  he  had  pursued,  liis  determination  was  taken  to  persevere ;  but 
he  appealed  to  his  right  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland, 
whether,  so  far  from  endeavouring  to  exeite  animosity,  or  raise  up  opposition  to  the 
Roman  Catholics — whether  he  liad  not  concurred  with  his  right  hon.  friend  in  every 
course,  in  every  measure;  the  oHect  of  which  was  to  produce  good  understanding 
and  pacification.  He  said  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  ^^  You  are  the  favoured  body ; 
and  it  behoves  you,  therefore,  to  be  the  most  cautious,  and  the  most  forbearing.^*  He 
had  called  upon  them  to  lay  aside  their  ancient  feuds  and  prejudices,  to  omit  their 
celebrations  of  those  triumphs  which,  however  justifiable  in  feeling,  could  not  fail 
to  be  offensive  and  painful  to  those  who  were  their  fellow  subjects,  and  with  whom 
it  was  their  duty  to  live  in  amity ;  and  he  bad  exhorted  them  not  to  be  deterred  from 
doing  this  even  by  that  cause  which  was  the  most  likely  to  deter  them  from  it — by 
the  taunts  and  insults  of  those  who  mis-advised  and  mis-directed  their  antagonists. 
Whatever  opposition  he  might  have  given  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  he  repeated, 
that  he  had  never  offered  any  but  that  which  he  had  given  from  his  place  in  that 
House.  As  far  as  he  knew  himself  he  might  say,  that  he  had  never  ceased  to  labour 
in  the  cause  of  Ireland,  as  a  country  gfenerally.  By  his  correspondence  with  the 
noble  individual  who  presided  over  the  government  of  that  country,  and  to  whose 
conduct  in  the  performance  of  his  high  duties  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  bear  too 
honourable  a  testimony — by  his  correspondence  with  that  noble  lord,  he  believed  it 
would  be  shown  that  he  had  concurred  with  him  in  securing  to  the  Catholics  every 
privilege  and  every  indulgence  to  which  by  law  they  were  entitled.  That  was  the 
system  upon  which  he  had  at  least  attempted,  and  on  which  he  was  still  disposed,  to 
act  towards  Ireland  ;  but  further  than  that,  he  must  frankly  avow,  consistently  with 
his  conscience,  and  with  a  conviction  formed  upon  long  and  careful  deliberation,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  go.  This  might  not  be — would  not  be— the  length  to  which 
some  desired  that  England  should  proceed ;  but  still  he  had  hoped  for  a  more  fair 
and  candid  construction  than  England  had  received  :  he  had  hoped  that  to  the  deci- 
sion of  this  country  obedience,  if  not  assent,  would  have  been  g^ven  by  the  people  of 
Ireland.  This  had  not  been  the  case.  It  was  the  more  to  be  deplored,  because,  deceived 
indeed  were  those  persons  who  supposed  that,  by  violence  and  menaces,  any  change 
could  be  produced  m  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Those 
who  entertained  any  such  delusion,  would  find  themselves  miserably  deceiv^.  They 
sliould  find,  as  far  as  regarded  himself,  that  their  arguments  failed  of  the  very  first 
effect  which  might,  perhaps,  be  expected  from  them — that  his  indignation  at  their 
conduct  should  not  prevent  him  from  giving  to  the  Catholics  in  general  every  iota  dT 
advantage  and  immunity  which  he  believ^  he  ought  to  give  them.  The  Roman 
Catholics  were  wrong — they  would  find  that  they  had  been  wrong — that  they  were 
misguided  in  supposing  that  they  could  intimidate  the  British  House  of  Commons ; 
but  still  the  conduct  of  a  few  designing  individuals  should  not  urge  him  into  denying 
them  a  single  point  of  that  which  he  could  safely  give  them,  or  to  which  already  they 
were  entitled. 

He  might  be  told  that  what  he  looked  for  was  impossible — ^that  the  deference  which 
be  expected  to  the  decision  of  the  legislature,  the  people  of  Ireland  would  not  and 
could  not  pay.  He  might  be  told — he  had  been  told — that  he  was  wrong ;  that  his 
system  was  a  system  of  error ;  and  that,  such  was  the  prevalence  of  better  and  newer 
opinions,  even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it  could  not  be  sanctioned  any  longer, 
lie  did  not  believe  that  this  was  the  fact ;  but,  if  it  turned  out  to  be  so,  all'he  could 
do  was  to  regret  it.  If  the  House  and  the  country  were  against  him,  he  had  no  answer 
to  such  an  argument.  He  should  bow  with  reverence  to  the  opinion  of  a  majoritv  of 
the  assembly  which  he  saw  before  him ;  he  should  pray  with  all  his  heart  that  they 
might  be  in  the  right,  and  that  he  might  be  wrong;  but  he  should  remain  uncon- 
vinced. He  should  still  retain  his  opinions  as  to  what  was  the  system  which  the 
country  and  the  legislature  ought — he  did  not  mean  to  speak  harshly  if  he  used  a 
decided  term — to  enforce.  He  thought  it  right  to  retain  all  the  existing  disabilities, 
as  far  as  related  to  admitting  Catholics  to  the  legislature,  and  to  offices  of  state.  He 
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thought  it  right  to  do  this,  in  the  first  place,  with  reference  to  the  plan  arranged  for 
the  succession  to  the  Crown  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution ;  and  though  he  might, 
perhaps,  he  induced  to  overlook  that  consideration,  if  he  could  believe  that  any  efforts 
like  those  anticipated  by  some  gentlemen  would  arise  from  the  remission  of  the  dis- 
abilities, he  did  not  think  that  in  reality  any  such  advantages — or  any  advantages 
whatever — were  likely  to  accrue  from  that  course.  In  this  belief,  however  painful  it 
was  to  him  to  differ  from  those  for  whom  he  personally  entertained  the  most  cordial 
respect,  and  with  whom  he  believed  upon  almost  all  other  subjects  he  was  agreed, 
be  had  now  discharged  that  which  to  him  was  a  most  painful  duty — the  opposing  the 
resolution- before  the  House.  He  had  felt  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  state  with 
firmness,  bnt,  he  trusted,  without  asperity,  the  principles  which  his  reason  dictated, 
and  which  his  honour  and  conscience  compelled  him  to  maintain.  The  influence  of 
some  great  names  had  lately  been  lost  to  the  cause  which  he  supported ;  but  he  had 
never  adopted  his  opinions  upon  it,  either  from  deference  to  high  station,  or  that 
which  miffht  more  fairly  be  expected  to  impress  him — high  abuity.  Keen  as  the 
feelings  of  regret  must  be,  with  which  the  loss  of  those  associates  in  feeling  was 
recollected,  it  was  still  a  matter  of  consolation  to  him,  that  he  had  now  an  opportunity 
of  showing  his  adherence  to  those  tenets  which  he  had  formerly  espoused,— of  show- 
ing that,  if  his  opinions  were  unpopular,  he  stood  by  them  stiU,  when  the  influence 
and  authority  that  might  have  given  them  currency  was  gone ;  and  when  it  was  im- 
possible, he  believed,  that  in  the  mind  of  any  human  being,  he  could  stand  suspected 
of  pursuing  his  principles  with  any  view  to  favour  or  personal  aggrandizement 
[cheers]. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  protracted  till  five  o'clock  on  the  following  morning, 
the  House  divided :  Ayes,  272 ;  noes,  276 ;  mfyority  against  the  motion,  4, 
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On  the  motion  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  on  the  Com  Trade  Acts,  Lord  Clive  moved,  by  way  of  Amend- 
ment, the  following  resolution: — *^ That  it  is  necessary  lo  give  protection  to  the 
growers  of  British  com  against  the  importation  of  com  tne  produce  of  countries  not 
cultivated  by  British  subjects,  nor  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  same  taxes,  on  a 
principle  similar  to  that  established  by  the  law  of  1822,  until  grain  shall  have  reached, 

m  this  country,  the  price  of (a  price  hereafter  to  be  determined),  in  order  to 

enable  the  British  agriculturist  to  make  his  accustomed  payments,  and  discharge 
his  government  and  local  taxes ;  to  give  to  the  consumer  the  p  ospect  of  a  moderate 
price  of  grain  during  a  number  of  years;  and  to  Ireland  and  the  Canadas  a  pre- 
ference in  respect  of  importation." 

In  the  debate  which  lollowed, — 

Mb.  SBCRirrABT  Ps£l  said,  he  should  not  have  addressed  the  House  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion  had  it  not  been  for  the  personal  observations  which  had  been  made 
with  regard  to  himself  by  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Kent  (Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull).  His  hon.  friend  had  paid  him  a  compliment  which  he  valued  as  he 
ought ;  but  he  was  afraid  that  he  could  not  accept  it  upon  the  terms  on  which  his 
hon.  friend  had  offered  it.  His  hon.  friend  had  expressed  a  wish  that  the  same 
caution  which  he  (Mr  Peel)  had  displayed  in  the  alterations  which  he  had  intro- 
duced into  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  country,  had  been  displayed  in  the 
alterations  which  had  been  introduced  into  our  commercial  policy,  and  last  of  all 
into  the  Corn-laws.  But  he  would  remind  his  hon.  friend,  that  there  was  a  very 
wide  difference  in  the  principles  upon  which  alterations  in  jurisprudence,  and  altera- 
tions in  commercial  policy,  were  made.  Our  criminal  jurisprudence,  for  instance, 
was  not  affected  by  external  circumstances,  and  alterations  in  it  could  therefore  bi 
made  as  well  in  one  year  as  in  another.  It  was  not  so  with  regard  to  measure! 
affecting  commerce  and  corn  ;  for  a  transition  from  war  to  peace,  an  apprehension 
of  famine,  and  various  other  circumstances  which  it  was  easy  to  imagine,  might 
jender  it  necessary  to  make  very  important  alterations  in  our  system  without  any 
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delay.    Be  that,  however,  as  it  might,  he  would  still  say,  that  if  any  blame  were  due 
to  the  administration  for  precipitation  in  altering  tlie  commercial  policy  and  the 
Corn-laws  of  the  country,  he  was  ready  to  take  his  full  share  of  it.     The  measures 
to  whicli  the  hon.  member  for  Kent  had  adverted,  all  met  with  his  concurrence ;  and 
in  case  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afibirs,  had  been  prevented 
from  attending  the  House  by  indisposition,  he  should  not  have  hesitated  to  submit 
to  its  consideration  the  present  resolutions ;  not  in  the  mere  dry  discharge  of  his 
official  duties,  but  with  the  most  cordial  and  zealous  de»ire  to  support  them.    He 
thought  it  necessary,  as  he  was  present  during  the  speech  of  the  non.  member  for 
Kent,  to  make  that  avowal  explicitly  to  the  House ;  and  as  his  right  hon.  friend,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  absent,  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  add,  that 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  been  most  hardly  dealt  with.     He  rejoiced  that  his  right 
hon.  friend  would  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  exposing  the  misapprehensions  to 
which  his  system  had  been  exposed ;  and  he  lied  no  doubt  that  when  his  right  hon. 
friend  had  exposed  them,  his  hon.  friend  would  applaud  his  system  as  warmly  as  it 
deserved. — He  apprehended  tiiat  the  House  was  not  now  discussing  the  detuls  of  the 
resolutions,  but  was  arguing  the  general  principles  on  which  they  rested.     Some  of 
the  arguments  which  had  been  employed  against  the  resolutions,  were  the  very  ar- 
guments on  which  he  relied  for  their  support.    One  hon.  member  had  declared, 
that  the  state  of  the  currency  at  the  present  time  induced  him  to  distrust  the  pro- 
priety of  the  proposed  change.    Now,  the  recent  alterations  in  the  currency,  and  the 
effects  they  were  likely  to  produce  on  the  old  system  of  our  Corn-laws,  had  induced 
him  to  think,  that  some  alterations  in  that  system  were  absolutely  necessary.   When 
that  hon.  member  refierred  to  the  law  of  1815,  and  said  that  he  would  adhere  to  the 
price  of  8O9.  fixed  by  tliat  law,  did  be  recollect  the  alteration  in  the  value  of  money, 
created  by  the  alteration  in  the  currency  which  he  had  introduced  ?     Could  that 
price,  he  would  ask  the  hon.  member,  be  adhered  to  now  ?    He  thought,  that  when 
It  was  recollected,  that  corn  could  not  be  imported  into  this  country,  under  the  law 
of  1815,  until  the  price  of  it  was  above  80*.,  no  gentleman  who  called  himself  a 
friend  to  the  agricultural  interest,  woidd  seriously  advise  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 
law  of  that  date.     What,  then,  was  to  be  done?    If  the  hon.  member  for  Suffolk 
objected  to  going  into  the  committee,  and  the  noble  lord  succeeded  in  his  resolntion, 
he  would  not  have  an  opportunity  of  proposing  the  amendment  which  he  himself 
thought  advisable.     He,  therefore,  trusted  that  tlie  hon.  member  would  withdraw 
his  opposition,  and  would  allow  the  Speaker  to  leave  the  chair.     He  wished  it  to  be 
understood  that  no  man  had  a  more  friendly  feeling  towards  the  agricultural  interest 
than  be  had :  and  he  was  happy  to  say  that  there  appeared  to  be,  on  the  part  of  th# 
agricultural,  a  most  kindly  disposition  towards  the  manufacturing  classes.    Could 
there  be  a  stronger  proof  of  that  disposition  than  the  fact,  that  m  consequence  of 
the  letter  addressed  by  his  Mijesty  to  the  Archbishops  of  Oanterbnry  and  York, 
£100,000  had  been  raised  by  contrilMition  for  the  relief  of  the  manufacturers — and 
that  mainly  in  the  agricultural  districts? — He  could  not  sit  down  without  saying  a 
word  or  two  more  upon  the  currency.    One  of  his  reasons  for  wishing  to  see  an  altera- 
tion in  the  present  system  of  our  Corn-laws  was,  that  the  continuance  of  it  would 
endanger  the  currency.    There  had  been  such  an  alteration  in  the  currency  since  th# 
Oom-mws  were  ftrst  introduced,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  impute  inconsistency 
to  any  man  who,  in  1827,  condenmed  the  continuance  of  the  measure  which  he  had 
supported  in  1815.    The  Bank  of  England  having  returned  to  cash  payments,  and 
being  obliged  to  pay  in  gold,  nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  injure  that  measure, 
to  cause  a  run  upon  the  Bank,  and  to  send  gold  out  of  the  country,  than  the  system 
proposed  by  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  difi^red  from  him  and  his  colleagues  upon 
this  question.     One  hon.  friend  of  his  had  mentioned  the  fact,  that  he  had  seen 
foreign  ships  receive  gold  for  their  com,  and  then  leave  this  country  in  ballast ;  and 
this,  too,  at  a  period  when  the  importation  of  com  was  limited.     But  if  this  took 
place  under  a  limited  importation,  let  hon.  members  consider  how  much  more  exten* 
sive  it  would  be  if,  under  the  present  system,  corn  rose  to  eighty  shillings,  and  the 
ports,  of  necessity,  were  kept  open  for  three  months  ?    In  the  case  of  such  a  scarcity 
as  opened  the  ports  in  this  way,  speculations  would  be  indulged  in  to  the  greatest 
extent,  and  must  be  paid  in  gold,  so  that  such  a  mn  would  be  caused  upon  the 
Bank  as  must  disturt)  the  present  currency  of  the  country.    An  hon.  gentkaoAA 
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lad  complimented  him  upon  having  introduced  the  measure  which  estahlished  that 
currency :  but  let  them  not  now  adopt  a  measure,  which  would  bring  back  upon 
the  country  a  return  of  those  evils  which  a  diflTerent  system  had  brought  upon  them, 
and  which  he  now  hoped  and  trusted  were  nearly  OTercome.  He  was  sure  the  House 
would  join  with  him  in  opposing  any  measure  calculated  to  produce  a  recurrence  of 
those  evils,  and  therefore  he  relied  upon  their  rejection  of  the  plans  reoom^nded 
lo  them  from  other  quarters.  After  stating  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  the  mischiefs 
likely  to  arise  to  the  agriculturists  from  the  proposed  alterations  were  enormously  over- 
rated, the  right  hon.  g^tleman  proceeded  to  contend,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
was  mistaken  in  stating  that  the  measure  then  before  the  House  was  an  experiment 
in  leg^lation  hitherto  unheard  of.  It  was  no  such  thing :  as  he  would  show  by  a 
short  historic  reference.  From  the  Revolution  to  the  year  1774,  there  had  been  an 
absolute  prohibition  of  foreign  com ;  whilst  from  1774  to  1815,  there  had  been 
leave  to  import  it,  on  the  payment  of  certain  protecting  duties.  Now  he  would 
show,  from  what  had  occurrea  within  those  two  periods,  that  there  was  no  greater 
fallacy  than  to  suppose  that  the  importation  of  com  was  fatal  to  agriculture.  If  any 
injury  were  inflicted  upon  agriculture,  it  was  most  probable  that  it  would  show 
Itself  in  the  diminution  of  enclosure  bills.  Now,  since  he  had  entered  the  House 
that  afternoon,  there  had  been  put  into  his  hands  a  list  of  the  number  of  enclosure 
bills  which  had  been  passed  within  the  period  during  which  the  prohibitory  system 
was  in  force,  and  within  the  period  when  importation  was  allowed  on  the  payment 
•of  a  moderate  duty.  From  the  Revolution  to  1770,  there  had  been  six  nundred 
and  ninety  enclosure  bills;  and  from  1771  to  1815,  the  period  when  the  admission 
of  com  was  allowed,  there  had  been  two  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two 
such  bills.  He  thought  that  this  was  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  importation  of 
for^gn  com  was  not  injurious  to  the  home  grower.  Hb  hon.  friend  had  said, 
-that  no  report  had  been  made  of  the  expenses  of  raising  com  in  foreign  countries. 
Certainly  no  such  report  had  been  made,  and  it  appeared  to  him,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  difficult  than  to  make  such  a  report,  for  the  expense  of  growing  com  in 
those  countries  must  depend  upon  various  circumstances — ^upon  the  demand  for  com 
in  those  countries,  and  upon  the  situation  of  the  land;  for  it  was  evident,  that  when 
the  land  was  situated  near  a  great  river,  or  in  any  other  spot  which  afforded  fa- 
cilities for  carriage,  the  expense  of  raising  com  upon  such  land  must  be  less  than 
the  expense  of  raising  it  upon  land  not  so  advantageously  situated.  The  demand 
for  com  must  necessarily  raise  the  price;  and  therefore  it  was  a  fallacy  to  suppose, 
that  because  com  was  at  that  moment,  or  at  any  other  moment,  at  a  certain  price 
in  Dantzic,  that  price  would  not  be  raised  by  the  increased  demand  of  this  country. 
Let  them  look,  for  instance,  at  the  average  price  of  grain  at  Dantzic  and  Mark -lane, 
for  twenty-five  years,  from  1770  to  1795,  and  the  difference  would  be  found  to  be 
about  20s.  When,  therefore,  to  the  price  of  the  foreign  article  they  added  the  ex- 
pense of  freight,  the  profits  of  the  importer,  and  above  all,  the  duty  imposed  by 
theie  resolutions,  he  did  not  think  that  any  man  who  fully  considered  the  subject, 
oould  suppose  that  the  proposition  of  his  right  hon.  friend  was  likely  to  prove  detri^ 
mental  to  the  British  grower.  He  certainly  did  not  believe  that  it  would;  and 
if  he  conceived  that  it  was  calculated  to  produce  an  injurious  effect,  he  would  be 
the  last  man  to  support  such  a  change.  Ag^in,  let  gentlemen  consider  what  effect 
had  been  produced  by  the  admission  of  Irish  grain  into  England.  Before  the  year 
1807,  that  article  was  positively  prohibited;  but, at  that  period,  the  prohibition  was 
annulled.  Now,  the  price  of  labour  was  much  lower  in  Ireland  than  it  was  here, 
and  the  land  was  much  richer.  Yet  the  effect  of  removing  that  prohibition  had  not 
been  injurious  to  the  British  g^wer.  What  then  was  there,  practically  speaking,  to 
lc«d  gentlemen  to  suppose  that  the  admission  of  foreign  com,  under  the  regulations 
laid  down  in  these  resolutions,  would  be  attended  with  a  bad  effect  ?  He  believed  the 
tendency  of  the  measure  would  be  to  produce  an  equality  of  price,  so  far  as  eood  har- 
yests  and  bad  harvests  would  allow  that  equality;  and  he  was  ouite  certain,  that  if  any 
body  would  more  than  another  be  benefited  by  level  prices,  the  agricultural  interest 
was  that  body.  In  his  opinion,  a  greater  boon  could  not  be  conferred  on  them  than 
to  keep  the  price  of  grain  between  55s,  and  65s.  The  country  was  not  now  situate  as 
it  was  some  years  ago,  when  the  enormous  quantity  of  three  million  quarters  of  foreign 
<eoro  were  brought  into  the  market ;  and  if  they  by  this  meaeure  coukl  prevent  such 
81 
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large  importatioiiSY  and  thus  do  away  with  those  fluctuAtions  whieh  had  hcfen  ao  mndl 
eomplained  of,  they  would  be  cooferriiig  a  boon  oa  the  agriculturists,  which  would 
iufioitely  outweigh  any  apparent  disadvantage  connected  with  it.  Under  these  eir* 
cumstances  he  gave  ms  most  cordial  assent  to  the  propositions  of  his  right  horn 
friend.  He  did  hope  that  his  noble  friend  would  not»  by  persisting  in  the  resolution 
which  he  had  proposed,  prevent  many  persons  from  acting  with  him  upon  those  prin* 
oiples  which  he  approve<C  and  more  particularly  prevent  the  hon.  member  for  Suffolk 
firom  proposing  a  protection  which  he  thought  better  than  that  proposed  by  his  right 
hon.  friend;  namdy,  a  protection  of  64«.  instead  of  60s,  Alter  the  numerous  appli- 
cations which  had  been  made  to  the  House,  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturing  and 
oommercial  interests  of  the  oountir,  he  could  not  see  that  we  had  any  alternative  but 
to  take  the  present  srstem  of  the  Corn-laws  into  immediate  consideratioUi  and  he  did 
hope  that  his  noble  friend  would  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Lord  Clive  signified  his  willingness  not  to  press  the  Honse  to  a  division. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee,  Mr.  C.  Grant  moved  the  first 
resolution,  as  follows :  *^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  any  sort  of 
com,  grain,  meal,  and  flour,  which  ma^  now,  by  law,  be  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  should  at  all  times  be  admissible  for  home  use,  upon  payment  of  the 
duties  following,  viz. — If  imported  from  any  foreign  country — 

*^  Whsat. — -Whenever  the  average  price  of  vimeat,  made  up  and  published  ia 
manner  required  by  law,  shall  be  6&.,  and  under  61s.  the  quarter,  the  duty  shall  be 
for  every  quarter  XI.  And,  in  respect  of  every  integral  shilling  by  which  such  priee 
shall  be  above  60«.,  such  duty  shall  be  decreased  by  2s.,  until  sudi  price  sball  be  70s. ; 
whenever  such  price  shall  be  at  or  above  70s.,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every  ouarter  Is. 
Whenever  such  price  shall  be  under  60s.,  and  not  under  59s.,  the  dnty  shall  be  for 
every  qiiarter  £1,  2s.  And  in  respect  of  each  integral  shilling,  or  any  part  of  each 
integral  shilling,  by  which  such  price  shall  be  under  d9s.»  such  duty  shall  be  in«- 
creased  by  2s." 

To  thb  Mr.  Bankes  moved  as  an  amendment. — **  That  whenever  the  average  price 
of  wheat,  made  up  and  published  in  manner  required  by  law,  shall  be  64s.,  and  under 
65s.  the  quarter,  the  duty  shall  be,  for  every  quarter,  20s." 

The  committee  divided :  For  the  amendment  160 ;  for  the  original  resolution  229 ; 
nuyority  69.    The  chairman  then  reported  progress,  and  asked  leave  to  sit  again. 

Mabcb  12,  1827. 

The  House  in  Committee  oa  the  Com  Laws,  on  one  of  the  resolutions  relating  to 
the  importation  of  barley, — 

Mb.  Sbgbbtabt  Pebl  rose  immediately  alter  Mr.  Hohbouse  and  said,  he  thought 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  been  diverted  bv  his  indigpiation  against  his  J^jesty^a 
government  from  the  real  question  before  them ;  which  was,  whether  the  proposed 
rate  at  which  barley  was  to  be  imported,  did  or  did  not  afford  an  unreasonable  pro* 
tection  to  the  home-grower  of  barley  ?  Had  he  been  a  stranger  entering  that  House 
while  the  hon.  gentleman  was  speaking,  he  should  have  imagined  that  his  Majesty'a 
ministers  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  dereliction  of  duty,  and  had  abandoned  the 
principles  on  which  they  had  professed  at  starting  to  be  governed ;  and  he  should 
have  been  much  surprised  to  have  been  told,  that  the  whole  tirade  arose  from  their 
proposing  to  grant  a  little  more  protection  to  barley  than  they  had  at  first  intendeds 
Was  it  to  bo  supposed  that  the  govemiaent  could  not  submit  a  proposition  to  the 
House,  without  depriving  themselves  of  every  power  to  modify  that  pfoposiiionf 
He  should  have  thought  that  the  avowed  principles  of  the  hon.  member  would  have 
indnced  him  rather  to  applaud  than  blame  the  government  He  should  have  thought 
that  the  advocate  of  free  discussion  and  democratic  principles  would  have  adm^ed 
the  readiness  with  which  ministers  confessed  themselves  in  the  wrong,  and  the 
alacrity  with  which  they  took  what  they  thought  the  right  path.  The  hon.  gentl»> 
man  said,  that  this  right  path  had  not  been  chosen  from  any  attention  lo  the  wishea 
of  the  people,  but  from  the  threats  which  had  been  held  out  by  a  party  in  that 
House,  which  was  above  the  people.  Another  hon,  member  had  gone  further,  and 
had  eandidl^  told  them  that  ministers  had  been  bullied  into  this  changis*    It  wiMri^ 
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be  toiBcient,  he  thought,  to  put  it  to  the  candour  of  the  House,  whether  mluisterv 
had  acted  from  these  motives,  or  from  a  conviction,  that  in  framing  the  origin^ 
resolutions  they  had  been  proceeding  upon  mistaken  views.  He  should,  however, 
«aU  the  reeoUection  of  the  House  to  vrhal  passed  on  the  night  when  his  right  hon. 
friend  subnutted  to  them  the  principles  on  which  government  intended  to  proceed ; 
which  were  a  free  intercourse  in  grain,  subject  to  controlling  duties.  On  that 
very  night  several  hon.  members  having  approved  of  the  rate  at  which  wheat  was 
to  be  taken,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  barley  and  oats  were  not  sufficiently  pror 
tected.  The  first  reply  his  rig[ht  hon.  friend  gave  to  this  was,  *'  This  is  matter  of 
detail,  concede  me  the  principle,  and  afterwards  we  will  arrange  the  details.^ 
There  was  therefore  no  ground  for  accusing  the  government  of  inconsistency.  The 
question  was  merely — was  this  or  was  it  not  a  sufficient  protection  for  the  home 
bariey-grower,  and  was  the  resolution  of  the  1st  instant  right  or  wrong?  The 
government  hsid  thought  that  barley  was  not  sufficiently  protected  by  that  resolu- 
tion ;.  and  it  therefore  became  its  imperative  duty,  even  at  the  expense  of  confessing 
itself  wron^,  to  raise  the  protection  on  that  grain  to  a  due  proportion  with  that  on 
wheat.  Ele  should  not  dwell  on  the  evils  to  which  an  undue  protection  of  any  par- 
ticular grain  would  lead,  as  every  gentleman  must  be  sensible  how  much  such  a 
circumstance  would  hamper  agricultural  proceedings.  His  right  hon.  friend  having 
learned  from  members  of  that  House,  that  barley  was  not  sufficiently  protected  by 
his  resolutions,  took  the  average  of  its  price,  and  of  that  of  oats  for  six  years,  and 
found  that  he  had  not  assumedthe  due  proportions.  He  then  did  what  every  hone&t 
man  ought  to  do,  confessed  himself  in  error.  He  had  taken  the  proportions  which 
were  thought  for  forty  years  past  to  be  the  correct  ones ;  and  in  so  taking  them, 
was  only  to  be  accused  of  taking  for  granted  what  he  ought  rather  to  have  enquiry 
into.  He  found,  according  to  the  returns,  that  wheat  was  5Qs,,  barley  31^.,  and 
oats  20s.  6(L  Taking  wheat  therefore  at  60«.,  no  just  charge  could  be  brought 
against  the  government,  if  they  took  barley  at  the  price  now  proposed.  I£^  indeed, 
out  of  defSerence  to  a  large  minority,  nunisters  had  been  induced  to  abandon  the 
princi|^e  with  which  they  started,  and  had  recurred  to  prohibitions,  they  would  have 
justly  incurred  the  charge  of  inconsistency.  But  surely  for  a  modification,  not  of 
the  principle,  but  of  the  details,  they  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  the  charge  of  having 
been  bullied  into  the  change ;  and  he  hoped  they  should  still  enjoy  the  esteem  of  the 
people,  although  the  hon.  gentleman  had,  in  no  very  elegant  terms,  pronounced  them 
to  be  a  government  not  worth  twopence. 

The  Committee  divided:  for  the  amendment  21  £1;  for  the  original  proposition 
B8  'p  minority  in  favour  of  the  amendment  177. 
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Mabch  13,  1827. 

Mb.  SECBETABr  Peel  rose,  and  addressed  the  House  to'the  following  effect : — 
I  rise.  Sir,  to  introduce  certain  bills  for  consolidating  and  amending  the  laws 
in  England  relative  to  Larceny  and  other  offences.  The  bill  I  have  now  brought 
up— one  of  those  bills  at  least — is  for  the  consolidation  of  some  of  the  branches  of 
the  statute  aad  criminal  law  concerning  thefL  Probably  the  House  will  allow  me 
to  make  a  few  observations  at  thb  opportunity,  in  answer  to  some  questions  which 
were  put  to  me  by  a  noble  lord  on  a  former  night,  on  matters  connected  with  these 
bills ;  which  questions  I  was  not  then  prepared  entirely  to  answer.  I  beg  to  state, 
therefore,  that  the  bills  which  I  have  to  bring  in  this  evening,  are  four  in  number. 
First  of  all,  here  is  a  bill  consolidating  the  whole  of  the  statute  law  of  England, 
relating  to  the  crime  of  larceny  and  other  offences  connected  therewith ;  the 
aeeond  is  a  bill  for  the  consolidation  of  all  the  laws  relating  to  malicious  injuries 
committed  on  property ;  the  third  is  a  bill  relating  to  the  very  important  question 
of  damages  arising  from  accident,  and  the  cases  in  which  the  law  will  enable  par- 
ties who  sustain  such  damages,  to  recover  from  the  hundred ;  the  fourth  is  a  bill« 
Sir,  which  I  have  purposely  kept  distinct  from  the  other  three,  and  which  will  recite 
and  repeal  all  the  now  existing  atatutes,  that,  should  these  bills  pass  into  a  laW|  will 
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become  unnecessarr.  The  effect  of  these  enactments,  supposing  they  should  meet 
the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  will  be  to  remove  altogether  from  the  statute-book  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  statutes.  And  I  nave  the  satisfaction  of  stating, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  so  many  acts  of  parliament,  now  forming  part  of 
the  criminal  law  of  England,  the  whole  of  the  statute  laws  in  this  consolidated 
form — those,  I  mean,  respecting  the  crime  of  theft — will  be  comprised  within 
twenty-nine  pages  [hear].  In  effecting  this  reduction  in  the  bulk  and  number  of 
the  statutes,  I  have  made  no  rash  experiments  as  to  the  language  of  the  enactments 
I  propose  to  substitute  in  their  stead.  I  have  adhered  very  closely  to  the  phraseology 
of  those  acts  of  parliament ;  I  have  retained  all  those  terms  and  legal  aesignations 
which  are  allowed  to  be  of  importance ;  but  in  rejecting  some  redundancies  and 
repetitions,  I  have  endeavoured  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the  general  verbosity 
of  our  Englisb  statutes,  and  the  extreme  brevity  of  the  French  criminal  code.  Thu 
House  has  always  shown  itself  extremely  jealous  of  laws  so  very  summary  in  their 
enactments  as  those  of  the  French  code ;  because  they  necessarily  devolve  upon  the 
Judge  who  administers  them,  a  much  greater  discretionary  power  than  our  own 
system  professes  to  do.  In  point  of  fact,  Sir,  nothing  is  gained  by  the  adoption  of 
extreme  brevity  in  the  framino^  of  acts  of  parliament.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
the  French  have  experienced  this  truth,  from  the  extreme  brevity  of  their  laws,  and 
the  circumstance  of  their  enactments  being  couched  in  terms  much  too  summary. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  gloss  or  commentary  of  the  learned  lawyers  of 
that  country,  defining  the  meaning  and  scope  of  these  summaiy  terms,  has  already 
attained  an  extent,  which,  in  point  of  verboseness  and  complexity,  bids  fair  to  rival 
our  own  statute-book.  In  the  bills  I  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the  House, 
a  middle  course  has  been  steered  between  the  redundancy  of  our  own  legal  enact- 
ments, and  the  conciseness  of  the  French  code.  I  do  confidently  hope,  that  when,  a 
little  further  advance  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  repealing  many  of  our  old  statutes, 
which  should  no  longer  be  retained,  and  in  the  substitution  of  new  ones  in  their  place, 
the  House  will  determine  to  take  into  its  consideration  the  general  state  of  the  whole 
statute-book ;  when,  I  am  convinced,  it  will  find  a  vast  number  of  old  or  defective  sta- 
tutes, which  it  might  determine  to  expunge,  while  it  could  retain  those  only  which  it 
may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve.  The  effect  of  such  a  proceeding  would  be 
evinced  in  many  valuable  and  beneficial  results.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  com- 
mission to  ascertain  what  statutes  at  present  remain  in  force,  and  what  from  their 
obsoleteness,  or  the  fact  of  their  being  no  longer  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
age,  might  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  or  preserved  only  for  the  future  inspection  of 
the  curious.  Some  statutes,  like  those  of  Magna  Charta,  for  example,  will  always  be 
retained,  and  treated,  of  course,  with  the  respect  and  gratitude  that  are  due  to  them. 
But  others,  though  of  great  antiauity,  are  of  such  a  character  that  it  would  be 
exceedingly  expedient  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether.  I  am  confident,  that  the  fact 
of  my  being  able  to  repeal  by  these  bills  one  hundred  and  thirty  statutes,  and  to 
compress  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  retain  of  them,  or  to  substitute  for  them  into 
twenty-nine  pages,  will  ultimately  tend  to  an  immense  reduction  in  the  bulk  of 
our  statute-book.—  I  omitted  to  state,  on  a  former  occasion,  some  alterations,  or,  if 
the  House  will  permit  me  to  designate  them  by  such  a  name,  some  improvements 
which  I  have  'introduced  into  one  of  these  bills — that  which  regards  the  offence  of 
Larceny.  The  amendments  I  propose  will  have  the  effect,  as  the  House  will  see,  of 
reducing  the  number  of  capital  punishments  by  law.  Under  the  law  of  burelary,  as 
it  stands  at  present,  if  the  burglary  be  committed  in  any  ont-house,  which  forms 
part  of  the  frontage,  that  is,  part  of  that  which,  in  law,  is  entitled  an  outer-fence,  the 
Durglary  is  a  capital  offence.  If  it  be  committed  in  the  stable  or  the  dairy,  or 
^thin  that  which  in  the  old  language  of  the  law  is  called  *' curtilage,*'  the  burglar 
is  placed  in  the  same  situation.  I  venture  to  believe,  however,  that  no  person  who 
maturely  considers  this  subject  would  advise  that  a  burglary,  consisting  of  the 
^breaking  into  a  cow-house,  or  stable,  or  dairy,  should  be  visited  with  a  severity 
equal  to  that  which  this  species  of  offence,  under  more  aggravated  circumstances — 
as  in  the  ca«e  of  breaking  into  a  dwelling-house— is  subject  to.  I  propose  therefore, 
that  burglary,  by  breaking  into  a  stable,  or  even  into  an  out-house,  shall  not  be 
included  in  the  class  of  burglaries  for  which  capital  punishment  shall  be  assigned 
by  the  law ;  unless  4q  cases  where  there  shall  be  some  communication  between  the 
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actaal  dwelling  and  that  part  of  the  premises  which  shall  haTe  heen  broken  Into,  bj 
a  covered  passage,  or  a  window  common  to  both  of  them. — Another  important 
alteration  I  hare  suggested,  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  a  great  defect  which  exists 
in  the^aw  of  EngUmd,  as  it  at  present  stands,  in  respect  to  offences  against  property 
committed  under  false  pretences.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  ineffectual  than 
the  law  of  England  at  present  is,  with  respect  to  crimes  of  this  nature ;  and  nothing 
more  hopeless,  I  may  add,  than  the  attempt  to  obtain  a  conviction,  where  property 
has  been  so  obtained  under  false  pretences,  which  shall  visit  the  offender  with  an 
adequate  punishment.  For  example,  you  shall  charee  a  person  who  has  procured 
some  valuable  goods  under  false  pretences  with  a  misdemeanour;  and  his  defence 
will  immediately  be  that  he  has  committed  a  felony :  so  that  he  will  plead  the  greater 
offence,  because,  in  this  case  the  punishment  is  less,  or  the  conviction  more  difficult. 
Such  was  the  state  of  our  statute  law  at  present,  that  this  anomaly  absolutely  existed 
in  it  If  a  purchaser,  under  a  false  and  fraudulent  pretence  of  purchase,  get  pos- 
session of  property,  he  is  indicted  for  a  misdemeanour ;  if  he  be  indicted  for  netting 
possession  of  such  property,  under  pretence  of  hiring,  that  is  larceny.  If  he  be 
indicted  for  this  offence,  upon  a  case,  where  it  appears  that  he  got  possession  of  the 
property  before  the  negotiation  for  the  purchase  was  completed,  his  offence  is  larceny. 
DUt  if  the  purchaser  under  false  pretences  be  not  tried  until  after  he  has  gotjibso- 
lute  possession  of  the  property,  then  the  English  law  charges  his  offence  as  a  mis- 
demeanour ;  so  that  if  he  get  possession  absolutely,  his  onence  is  mbdemeanour ; 
or  if  he  have  obtained  either  a  temporary  or  partial  possession  only,  it  is  felony; 
and  as  you  cannot  indict  him  both  for  the  felony' and  misdemeanour  at  once,  you  are 
subject  to  be  defeated,  even  in  the  clearest  case,  in  your  attempt  to  obtain  a  convic- 
tion against  him,  on  an  indictment  either  for  the  one  offence  or  the  other.  This  is 
especially  true,  if  you  charge  him  with  the  misdemeanour.  If  you  cannot  prove 
against  him  the  ^^  anmns  furandi^^  at  certain  periods  of  the  transaction,  you  cannot 
convict  him  at  all :  he  pleads  to  the  felony,  and  your  aim  is  defeated.  Now,  the 
object  of  the  man  in  either  case  being  the  same — ^namely,  to  cheat ;  common  sense 
prescribes  the  object  of  the  law,  which  should  be,  in  either  case,  to  restrain  and 
punish  him.  It  can  hardly  be  contended,  that  that  is  a  sound  state  of  law  in  whicb^ 
if  you  hold  a  man  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  he  shall  be  liable  to  punishment;  if 
gmlty  of  felony,  you  shall  be  unable  in  effbct  to  punish  him.  Tlie  noble  lord,  the 
member  for  Northamptonshire,  asked  me  a  question  the  other  night  in  relation  to 
the  Malicious  Trespass  Act.  That,  of  course,  like  many  other  laws  relating  to 
offences  against  property,  I  have  made  such  an  alteration  in,  as  I  take  to  be  improve- 
ments ;  for  while  I  have  thought  it  incumbent  upon  me,  and  of  great  consequence 
to  retain  all  that  was  valuable  in  that  law,  I  have  ventured,  at  the  same  time,  to 
make  some  amendments  in  it.  The  Malicious  Trespass  Act  was  brought  in,  as  the 
House  is  aware,  four  or  ^^te  years  affo,  and  enables  the  magistrate  to  convict  the 
offender  summarily  in  the  penalty  of  jC5,  if  the  injury  done  amount  to  that  sum ; 
and  upon  non-payment  of  the  penalty,  the  magistrate  is  empowered  to  commit  to 
prison,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months.  I  propose  to  retain  the  sum  which 
gives  the  jurisdiction,  namely,  to  limit  the  operation  of  the  penalty  to  cases  where 
the  injury  done  amounts  to  no  more  than  £5.  This  law,  as  I  said  before,  in  its  pre- 
sent state  enacts,  that,  in  default  of  payment  of  the  penalty  imposed,  the  offender 
shall  be  held  liable  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months.  Now 
this,  I  think,  is  a  very  inexpedient  enactment.  I  propose  to  carry  the  same  prin* 
ciple  into  my  amendment  of  this  law,  as  I  have  carried  into  the  other  improvements 
I  have  mentioned ;  providing  that  the  amount  of  the  term  of  imprisonment  shall 
bear  some  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  fine.  With  reference  to  the  objects  of 
this  Act,  I  consider,  for  example,  imprisonment  for  the  space  of  ten  days,  equal  to 
a  fine  of  £1.  Suppose  the  dami^e,  therefore,  proved  in  any  case  under  this  Act,  to 
amount  to  £l,  I  propose,  instead  of  an  imprisonment  for  three  months,  to  imprison 
for  ten  days ;  if  the  damage  done  amount  to  £2,  then  imprisonment  for  twenty  dajrs* 
The  result  of  this  alteration  will  be,  that  instead  of  the  magistrates  having  a  povrer 
to  sentence  for  three  months,  the  maximum  of  the  term  of  imprisonment,  that 
maximum  will  be  fifty  days.  I  beg  particularly  to  observe,  that  I  propose  to  exclude 
from  the  scope  and  operation  of  this  Act,  all  offences  of  every  kind  which  may  be 
eonsidered  as  offences  under  the  Game-laws.    At  present,  in  the  case  of  damage 
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done  in  tlie  pursuit  of  game,  tbe  magistrate  has  the  power  to  commit  snmmarOj 
under  the  Game-laws.  I  propose  to  leave  out  of  the  Malicious  Trespass  Act  everj 
such  case.  At  present,  the  party  injured  has  the  power  of  apprehending  summaritj» 
without  a  warrant,  the  offender  who  has  maliciously  injured  his  property ;  that  is, 
1  should  rather  say,  in  the  case  of  wanton  or  malicious  injury  committed  thb  day- 
two  days  hence  the  existing  Act  gives  the  power  to  arrest  without  warrant.  Now. 
I  propose  to  take  away  the  power  of  this  arrest  without  warrant,^  under  this  Act 
generally,  and  to  limit  it  to  those  instances  wherein  the  offender  is  caught  in  the 
fact.  These,  Sir,  are  the  alterations  1  have  made  in  the  Malicious  Trespass  Act 
Then  there  are  the  laws  relating  to  summary  jurisdiction.  Some  of  these  impose  a 
maximum,  and  others  a  minimum  of  penalty,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magbtrate ; 
under  others,  the  magistrate  has  no  discretion  as  to  imposing  any  minimum  of  fine, 
according  to  the  extenuating  circumstances  of  the  case,  hut  must  assign  precisely 
^hat  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Act.  Now,  I  propose,  in  all  cases  under  these  laws* 
to  fix  the  nuiximum,  but  never  to  do  so  as  to  the  minimum  of  penalty;  so  that,  if  it 
shall  satisfactorily  appear  in  any  case  that  the  party  had  no  malicious  intention  in  the 
damage  which  he  may  have  committed,  the  magistrate  may  be  at  liberty  to  dismiss 
))im  instantly.  At  present,  the  power  of  imprisonment,  in  the  event  of  inability  to 
pay  tbe  enacted  fine,  was  too  extensive.  I  have  attempted  to  regulate  the  propordoB 
of  imprisonment  according  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  damage  done.  And 
as  cases  of  malicious  injury  to  property,  and  other  ii^juries  of  the  same  Idnd,  admit 
of  compensation,  the  party  damnified,  as  the  law  stands,  b  to  receive  an  amount 
^uivalent  to  the  loss  sustained  by  reason  of  the  actual  ii\jury  committed  upon  his 
property,  as  satisfaction  to  him ;  and  the  magistrate  has  the  power  to  inflict  an 
Additional  penalty  on  the  offender,  as  a  satbfaction  to  public  justice. — Having 
already,  on  a  former  evening,  stated  to  the  House  the  general  principles  on  which 
the  other  measures  I  now  introduce  are  founded,  1  do  not  feel  it  necessary  on  the 
present  occasion  to  enter  upon  any  further  statement  of  them.  As  I  believe  that 
•there  exists  no  intention  to  oppose  the  second  reading  of  these  bills  at  present,  1 
shall  be  much  obli^^ed  if  the  House  will  permit  them  to  pass,  vroforma^  to  tnat  stage, 
-and  to  tbe  committee,  merdy  to  allow  me  in  the  mean  wnile,  time  to  fill  up  Uia 
blanks  that  occur.  My  sole  olject  I  can  assure  the  House  is,  that  they  may  come 
ibefore  it,  when  in  committee,  in  such  a  shape  as  to  give  hon.  members  the  best 
^eans  of  forming  a  correct  view  of  their  enactments :  and  most  assuredly,  if  it  be 
desired  to  offer  any  objections  to  them,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  afford  every  oppor- 
tunity for  their  dbcussion,  and  to  offer  every  explanation  in  my  power. 

Sir  J.  Newport  expressed  hb  surprise  that  tne  bilb  introduced  by  the  right  hon. 
Secretary,  which  were  found  so  bnieficial  for  England,  had  not  been  extended  to 
Ireland.  He  thought  the  whole  United  Kingdom  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Improvements  made  in  tlie  law ;  but  unfortunately,  whenever  any  good  measure  was 
devised  for  England,  it  was  not  for  years  after  extended  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  there  were  circumstances  of  difference  in  the  law  of  the 
two  countries,  which  rendered  it  impracticable  for  him  at  present  to  include 
Ireland  in  the  bills  introduced  by  him.  He  understood,  however,  that  bilk  em- 
bracing the  principle  of  his  bilb,  were  in  preparation  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland..  He  was  here  desirous  of  supplying  an  omission.  It  was 
^o  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the  great  services  he  had  received  from  Mr. 
Hobhouse  the  under-secretary,  who  had  afrorded  him  most  important  and  valuable 
assistance.  He  had  a  similar  acknowledgment  to  make  ibr  the  valuable  assistance 
mfforded  him  by  Mr.  Gregson,  a  gentleman  universally  esteemed  by  the  profesuoB 
of  which  he  was  an  ornament.  Indeed,  he  bad  found  a  disposition  to  assist  him  in 
clearing  the  law  of  its  obscurities  and  perplexities  from  tne  judges,  down  to  the 
oumblest  practitioner,  which  reflected  great  credit  on  all  classes  of  the  legal 
profession. 
.    In  re^y  to  some  remarks  by  Mr.  A.  Dawson,-— 

Mr.  Peel  assured  the  hon.  member  that  there  was  no  disposition  on  hb  part 
to  withhold  these  bilb  from  Ireland ;  but  he  thought  it  woula  be  well  to  try  the 
effect  of  them  in  England,  and  if  they  worked  well,  then  to  extend  them  to  Ire- 
land. As  far  as  the  jury  bill  bad  been  tried,  it  had  produced  the  most  satisfactoij 
effects.     The  bilb  were  drawn  up  with  particular  reference  to  the  law  in  this 
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•oaotrj;  tnd  if  he  ware  required  now  to  inelnde  Ireland,  ke  mmt  forego  thelntentioii 
of  panii^  tbeee  biUs  this  aeasioo.     Ue  understood  that  a  hill  for  coosolidatiag  the 
law  rebtiog  to  Laroeny  in  Ireland  was  in  a  forward  state  of  prepanutSon. 
The  four  bills  were  read  a  first  and  second  time,  and  oommitced. 
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Ma.  SacssTABT  PbbLi  in  answer  to  Mr.  Portman,  who  had  presented  a  petition 
firom  Blandford  Forum  against  any  further  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
expressing  at  the  same  time  his  opposition  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition — begged 
leave  first  to  state,  tliat  although  his  hon.  Mend,  who  represented  a  populous  and 
prosperous  county  in  irdand,  was  connected  with  him  in  his  official  duties,  as  well 
as  allied  to  him  in  private  life,  yet  that  these  did  not  make  him  responsible  for  what 
his  hon.  friend  had  said  in  that  House ;  nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  he  took  all  his 
hon.  friend*s  statements  for  granted.  He  begged  thai  his  own  opinions  miffht  be 
judged  of  by  his  own  speeches.  When  the  hon.  oentleman  asked  him,  whether  he 
had  any  specific  measure  in  contemplation  for  amttiorating  the  state  of  Irdand,  and 
removing  the  evils  under  which  that  country  laboured,  he  thought  the  hon.  gentle^ 
man^s  own  good  sense  roust  have  induced  him  to  anticipate  tne  answer  which  he 
would  receive  to  his  question.  He  certainly  had  not  in  contemplation,  at  the  present 
moment,  any  specific  plan  by  which  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  remove  die  evils  in 
Ireland.  Respecting  the  nature  and  extent  of  those  evils  he  had  recently  taken  an 
opportunity  of  stating  his  sentiments ;  and  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat 
ihem.  He  trusted  it  would  not  be  supposed  that  in  the  opinion  which  he  had  g^ven 
on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  he  vras  not  actuated  by  the  warmest  feelings  for  the 
welfiire  and  prosperity  of  that  country.  His  opinion  might  be  erroneous ;  but  it 
was  dictated  by  tne  most  sincere  anxiety  for  the  happiness  of  the  country  to  which 
it  related.  In  the  last  and  in  the  preceding  session  of  parliament,  the  state  and 
eondltion  of  Ireland  had  undergone  the  fullest  investigation  helbre  a  committee  of 
ihat  House.  He  bad  attended  throughout  the  whole  of  those  inquiries,  and  had 
listened  with  the  greatest  interest  to  all  that  had  taken  place.  Some  of  the  evib 
pointed  out  by  those  committees  had  been  remedied ;  to  others  he  should  be  moat 
willing,  if  possible,  to  apply  a  cure.  If  he  had  any  measure  to  propose,  such  as  that 
.iriiich  the  hon.  gentleman  described,  the  hon.  gentleman  would  have  no  right  to 
call  upon  him  to  disclose  its  nature.  He  woiud  of  course  in  that  case  give  full 
notice  of  his  intention,  in  order  that  the  subject  might  be  deliberatdy  considered. 
If  he  had  any  sudi  plan,  no  better  mode  could  be  devised  of  defeating  it,  than  by 
making  a  premature  disclosure  of  Its  character.  But  the  feet  was,  that  be  had  no 
such  ]^an ;  although  be  looked  upon  Irehmd  with  the  same  anxiety  to  remedy  erils 
existing  in  that  country  as  he  felt  to  remedy  evils  existing  in  this. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  POOR  IN  IRELAND. 

Mabch  19,  1827. 

On  the  presentation  of  a  petition  by  Mr.  James  Grattao,  from  the  Roman  CathoKe 
Bishops  of  Ireland,  on  the  subject  of  Education  in  that  country^** 

Mb.  Sbcbetart  Peel  thought  he  could  satisfy  the  hon.  member  who  spoke  last 
(Mr.  J.  Smith),  that  after  the  manifestation  of  opinion,  in  which  he  had  not  shrunk 
from  declaring  his  acquiescence,  the  course  pursued  by  the  Irish  government  was  the 
only  one  that  could  have  been  taken.  Tkey  selected  certain  aggravated  cases 
pointed  out  in  the  reports,  and  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown  were  directed  to 
prosecute:  the  cases  were  sent  to  a  jury  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  the  junr  had 
-declined  to  convict.  The  Irish  government  had  dotte  its  duty ;  for,  dthough  it  was 
apprehended  that  such  might  be  die  result,  it  was  thought  rig^t  that  no  means  of 
obtaining  punishment  should  be  omitted.    As  to  education  generally,  he  had  stated 
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hb  opldio&s  fuUy  upon  the  subject  when  be  was  in  Ireland.  At  that  period,  % 
proposal  had  been  made  to  him  on  the  subject*  by  teyeral  persons,  to  whom  be  bad 
at  once  declared,  that  it  was  extremely  desirable,  in  his  opinion,  to  diflnse  the 
benefits  of  education  as  generally  throughout  Ireland  as  possible,  without  exciting 
any  alarm  or  jealousy  upon  the  grounds  of  religion.  In  consequence  of  this  pro« 
posal,  and  of  the  views  which  he  had  expressed  upon  the  subject,  a  school  had  been 
formed,  comprised  of  every  sect  without  distinction,  and  a  sum  had  been  voted  for 
its  support  bv  parliament.  It  had  always  been  his  wish  that  the  children  of  Roman 
Catholic,  and  of  Protestant  parents,  should  receive  their  education  together.  It  did 
appear  to  him  to  be  of  immense  importance,  that  they  should  receive  their  education 
in  the  same  school,  and  that  from  the  period  of  their  earliest  inftmcy  a  line  of 
demarcation  should  not  be  drawn  between  them.  It  was  his  wish  that  education 
should  be  given  generally  and  fairly ;  that  both  parties  should  conform  to  one  com* 
mon  plan ;  that  they  should  receive  their  instruction  firom  one  common  source ;  and 
that,  on  Sundays,  each  sect  should  imbibe  their  religious  precepts  and  form  of  faith 
from  teachers  of  their  respective  communions.  There  were  many  Roman  Catholic 
children  educating  at  these  schools  by  Roman  Catholic  masters ;  and,  if  any  undue 
attempts  were  made  to  convert  such  children,  it  was  contrary  to  the  original  inten- 
tion  and  design  of  the  establishment.  A  system  of  imparting  religious  instruction 
generally,  witiiout  reference  to  sects,  had  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  prelates,  and  the  prelates  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  the 
ilesign  that  the  children  should,  on  Sundays,  receive  their  religious  education  from 
the  pastors  of  their  respective  faiths.  He  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  hear  that  it 
had  been  necessary  to  abandon  these  schools  from  any  cause  whatever. 

Late  in  the  debate,  Mr.  Peel  said  he  thought  the  subject  of  so  much  importance, 
that  he  wished  no  misunderstanding  to  go  forth,  to  the  effect  of  creating  an  im* 

{>ression  that  any  part  of  the  system  was  to  make  proselytes.  Upon  this  subject  he 
lad  only  to  refer  to  a  Report  of  the  commission  appointed  for  this  special  purpose— »• 
in  consequence  of  an  address  of  that  House.  In  this  commission  were  to  be  .found 
the  names  of  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Leslie  Foster,  Mr.  Blake,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  intelligence  and  honour*  who  embraced  either  side  of  the  question. 
The  commissioners  had  entered  into  the  system  of  the  Kildare-street  Society  referred 
to  in  the  present  debate.  The  question  had  been  proposed  to  the  commission, 
Whether  the  system  or  practice  of  the  Kildare-street  Society  were  or  were  not,  to 
make  converts  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  Protestantism  f  The  commissioners  bad 
reported,  that  ^^  No  fact  has  come  to  our  knowledge  to  lead  us  to  doubt  their  own 
repeated  disclaimers  of  having  any  such  intention.*'  Mr.  Donelan  had  declared, 
that  if  any  such  design  had  been  entertained  by  the  Society,  he  would  not  have 
acted  as  the  inspector  of  the  schools,  and  that  he  had  performed  that  duty,  because 
he  was  convinced  that  the  association  had  no  intention  of  pursuing  any  system  of 
proselytism.  They  had  even  protected  Roman  Catholic  children  as  ftir  as  was  con- 
sistent with  their  laws.  The  school  master  and  mistress  of  the  Society^s  Modd 
School  at  Dublin  were  Roman  Catholics.  The  charges  against  the  Kildare-street 
Society  were  g^rossly  exaggerated.  He  could  only  say,  that  if  that  society  had  ever 
attempted  a  system  of  proselytisni,  it  had  greatly  departed  from  its  original  princi- 
ples, and  from  the  designs  for  which  it  was  established.  As  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  interrupting  these  schools,  it  was  not  fair  to  draw,  from  one  or  two  indivi- 
duals, an  inference  prejudicial  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  general.  Out  of 
sixty  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  fifty-three  had  approved  of  the  scnool  system,  and 
had  ofi^red  to  f^ve  it  every  facility  in  their  respective  districts. 
Order^  to  he  on  the  table. 


THE  CORN  LAWS. 

Mabch  19,  1827. 

The  House  in  committee  on  the  Com  Trade  Acts,  the  following  resolution 
specting  wheat,  meal,  and  fiour,  vix.,  ^'  for  every  barrel  being  196  lb.,  a  duty  equal  in 
.ameunt^to  the  duty  payable  on  five  bushels  of  wheat,**  was  put* 
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Sir  J.  Newport  proposed  as  an  amendment,  that  the  foUowing  words  shoold  be 
added  to  the  resolution,  ^^  and  also  a  duty  not  fluctuating  of  4«.  on  each  barrel  of 
196  lbs.  at  all  times." 

.  Mb.  Sbcbetabt  Pjusl  siud,  that  when  a  proposition  was  made  the  other  niffht  for 
increasing  the  protection  on  barlev  and  oats,  he  assented  to  it,  because  he  thought 
that  die  question  had  not  been  fairly  considered ;  but,  as  he  now  thought  Uiat  there 
were  no  grounds  for  the  amendment  of  the  right  hon.  baronet,  he  woum  support  the 
proposition  of  government,  no  matter  in  how  small  a  rofyority  be  might  be  left. 
His  right  hon.  friend  bad  stated,  that  the  present  bill  would  place  the  duty  on  wheU 
and  flour  on  an  e^ual  footing,  and  that  previously  it  had  b^n  most  unequal ;  the 
duty  on  wheat  being  12«.,  while  that  upon  the  quantity  of  flour  produosd  from  it 
was  only  9^.  9d.  The  resolution  not  only  went  to  this  extent,  but  it  estimated  the 
quantity  of  flour  produced  from  a  quarter  of  wheat  at  313  lbs.  only,  whereas,  in  fact, 
it  produced  336  lbs.  Could  a  greater  protection,  then,  be  expected  than  this  reso* 
lution  would  grant  ?  Let  the  quantity  of  flour  imported  into  this  country  be  com* 
pared  with  the  quantity  of  wheat,  and  it  would  be  seen  how  little  proportion  the  one 
bore  to  the  other ;  either  because  of  a  g^reater  danger  that  was  apprehended  in 
the  exportation  of  flour,  or  from  some  other  cause.  Now,  the  House  was  called 
upon  to  fix  an  undeviatinff  and  rigid  duty  of  4«.,  applicable  und^  all  circumstances 
and  changes  to  foreign  flour — a  course  to  which  he  could  not  give  his  sanction. 
He  did  not  believe  that  the  quantity  of  flour  imported  into  this  countrv  by  Ame* 
lica,  could  ever  in  any  way  injure  us ;  but  he  felt  that,  if  the  House  did  prevent 
the  importation  of  almost  the  only  arUcle  we  obtained  firom  that  country ;  if  it  did 
appear  to  say,  that  it  availed  itself  of  the  first  opportunity  of  excluding  the  only 
article  they  were  enabled  to  send  us,  America  would  conceive  the  measure  to  arise 
from  some  lurking  animosity,  and  this  country  would  lay  itself  open  to  the  dan- 
ger of  retaliation ;  which  would  infinitely  outweigh  any  evil  that  inight  be  dreaded 
by  our  millers. 

The  committee  divided :  For  the  Amendment  1 16.  For  the  original  Resolution  1 52 ; 
Majority  36.    The  rest  of  the  resolutions  were,  after  some  conversation,  agreed  to. 


SPRING  GUNS'  BILL. 
Mabch  23,  1827. 

Li  a  debate  on  Mr.  Tennyson's  motion  for  the  House  to  go  into  a  Committee  on 
the  Bill  for  prohibiting  the  use  of  Spring  Guns, — 

Mb.  Secrstabt  Pbbl  said,  that  although  be  approved  of  the  principle  of  the 
measure,  as  he  would  show  by  the  vote  he  intended  to  give  that  night,  he  neverthe- 
less felt  himself  bound  to  express  his  very  strong  doubts  with  regard  to  the  practical 
consequences  likely  to  be  produced  from  carrying  the  principle  into  efiect.  He 
was  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  taking  away  the  protection  afforded  by  Spring 
guns  would  not  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  tendency  to  commit  crimes,  by 
increasing  the  temptations  to  encroach  upon  property.  Resistance  would  then 
ensue,  and  conflicts  would  be  the  consequence,  to  an  extent  as  g^reat,  perhaps,  or 
.greater  than  before.  In  a  society  constituted  like  the  present,  he  thought  they 
ought  never  in  that  House  to  discuss  a  question  on  mere  theoretical  principles, 
without  looldog  at  the  effects  that  were  likely  to  flow  from  their  adoption.  Agree- 
ing therefore,  as  he  would,  with  the  principle  of  the  measure,  ne  doubted  its 
effects ;  and  the  longer  he  lived,  he  was  the  less  disposed  to  predict  what  would  be 
the  consequence  of  any  measure  founded  even  on  the  best  principles,  without  wait- 
ing to  ascertain  its  practical  effect;  and  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  a  fear,  that 
there  might  be  ultimately  an  increase  of  crime  by  the  adoption  of  the  present  bill, 
from  an  addition  to  the  temptation  to  commit  offences  against  property.  When, 
however,  he  saw  the  conseauences  arising  from  the  placing  of  Spring  guns  in  unen- 
closed ffrounds,  and  when  lie  heard  of  the  daily  accidents  and  misfortunes  arising 
from  the  use  of  them  in  general,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  any  longer  defend  the 
continuance  of  such  a  system,  and  that  it  was  better  to  run  the  risk  of  an  experi- 
ment, even  upon  a  theory,  than  suffer  it  a^y  longer  to  exist ;  and  be  fUt  that  the 
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consequences  of  tbe  change,  whatever  thej  might  proTe,  must  be  less  pernicious 
than  if  the  laws  under  which  such  things  happened  were  permitted  to  enst.  When 
he  looked  to  the  practical  consequences  of  the  present  state  of  the  law,  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  punishment  intended  to  be  inflicted  upon  trespassers  hj  Spring 
guns,  seldom  or  never  fell  upon  the  guilty.  The  poachers,  he  bNelieved,  sddom  or 
never  suffered.  In  most  cases,  the  punishment  Ml  upon  the  totallj  innocent,  or  upon 
the  keeper,  and  the  persons  who  had  placed  them  for  the  protection  of  the  game.  He 
would  vote,  as  he  had  said,  for  the  biU ;  but  he  gave  that  vote  and  that  assent  qua* 
lifled  by  his  expression  of  an  apprehension  for  the  consequences,  and  with  an 
opinion  that  some  relaxation  of  even  a  very  good  principle  would  be  ultimately  found 
necessary.  He  repeated,  however,  that  when  he  looked  to  the  mutilations  and  the 
calamitous  results  which  arose  from  the  use  of  Spring  gpms,  he  could  not  refuse  hb 
assent  to  the  bm.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  alluded  to  the  ai*guments  which 
had  been  used  by  the  hon.  baronet  and  others  with  respect  to  the  influence  produced 
lipon  the  minds  of  the  poachers  by  the  dread  of  Spring  guns,  and  observed  that  the 
hon.  baronet  might  still  continue  to  use  his  ire>v4>x«<j9oto*s  in  the  same  manner  as 
before  [hear!  and  a  laugh].  There  were  several  portions  of  the  bill  to  which  be 
objected ;  such  as  allowing  Spring  ^ns  to  be  placed  in  an  open  field,  and  some 
others  of  that  kind.  He  did  not  see  how  or  why  Spring  guns  were  not  to  be  placed 
in  an  enclosed  field,  and  yet  allowed  in  an  open  common ;  but  as  these  defects,  if 
they  were  defects,  might  be  remedied  in  the  committee,  he  would  conclude  by 
expressing  his  cordial  assent  to  the  hon.  gentieman^s  motion. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  carried  by  104  against  42 ;  msjori^,  fi2. 


THE  GAME  LAWS. 

Masch  28, 1827. 


In  a  conversation  which  arose  on  tiie  presentation  of  a  petition  by  Mr..Xittieton 
from  Wolverhampton,  praying  for  an  alteration  of  the  Game- laws, — 

Mb.  Sscretart  Pbbl  said,  he  thou^t  it  desiraUe  to  try  the  experiment  by  a 
partial  operation,  and  to  ascertain  the  cfiect  of  making  game  a  saleable  commodity. 
He  was  far  from  meaning  to  say,  that  if  game  were  made  saleable,  the  Game-laws 
ought  to  continue  in  their  present  state.  Ue  had  long  felt  that  a  change  had  taken 
place  in  society  which  absolutely  required  that  those  laws  should  be  revised,  and 
placed  upon  a  different  foundation.  He  had  no  wish  to  interfere  with  the  prtvilms 
of  private  property.  The  owners  of  estates,  and  of  game  preserves,  would  natunuly 
defend  their  rights.  All  that  was  desirable  was,  not  to  withdraw  tiie  protection 
from  game,  but  to  put  the  Game-laws  upon  a  better  and  more  practicable  founda- 
tion. At  present  the  sale  of  game  was  confined  to  poachers,  and  it  was  desirable 
to  let  the  owners  of  game  come  in  competition  with  them.  In  Scotiand,  the  laws 
relative  to  game  were  of  a  much  better  description  than  those  of  England.  As  to 
an  alteration  of  the  laws  now  in  force  in  England,  it  appeared  to  him  an  easy  matter. 
It  could  not  be  difficult  to  legislate  in  such  a  way,  that  persons  who  were  now 
entitled  to  kill  game  should  have  an  advantage  over  those  who  had  not  such  a 
description  of  property ;  but  in  doing  this,  he  should  certainly  widi  that  the  mia* 
lified  person  should  not  have  the  exdusive  privilege  of  selling  game.  He  wisned, 
too,  that  something  might  be  done  to  withdraw  the  around  of  qmurrd  which  fre- 
Tjnentiy  took  place  between  the  small  and  the  large  lanoed  proprietors  residing  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  He  did  not  at  all  enter  into  the  fears  of  those  virho  thou^4it 
that,  if  the  right  of  shooting  were  extended,  the  man  of  three  acres  would  materiuly 
dimmish  the  game  of  his  neighbour  possessing  three  thousand.  On  the  contrary,  a 
tsompromise  would  generally  take  place,  in  which  the  person  of  such  small  property 
v^uid  he  glad,  for  a  trifling  sum,  to  agree  not  to  shoot  at  all.  To  say  that  the  man 
whose  few  acres  contributed  to  the  food  of  the  game,  should  not  have  the  privilege 
of  killing  the  very  birds  that  devoured  the  produce  of  his  field,  was  monstrous.  Gen- 
^men  wotdd  find  it  perfectly  fruitlesf  to  attempt  to  continue  these  laws  in  their 
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present  state.    Such  was  the  altered  condition  of  society,  that  those  laws  could  not 
remain  ten  years  without  material  modifications. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


ORANGE  PROCESSIONS  IN  IRELAND. 

MAJtcH  29,  1827. 

Mr.  Brownlow  moTed  for  "  Copies  of  the  Correspondence  between  Mr.  Hawk- 
Bhaw  and  three  other  gentlemen,  four  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the 
county  of  Antrim,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Goulbum,  relatiTe  to  the  Marching  of 
a  Body  of  Oranffemen  on  the  12th  of  July,  1825,  in  Lisbume,  together  with  Copies 
of  all  affidavits  forwarded  by  said  Magistrates  to  his  Majesty's  GoTemment." 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Ma.  Sbcsbtast  Pbkl  said,  be  should  confine  his  obsenrations  to  the  single  ques- 
tion before  the  House ;  namely,  whether  any  parliamentary  grounds  had  neen 
adduced  for  the  production  of  the  papers.  He  would  not  follow  the  example  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  time  during  which  his 
speech  lasted  with  debating  the  Catholic  question.  When  called  upon  to  pass  an 
opinion  upon  high  public  authorities,  he  was  sure  that  the  House  would  not  mix  up 
with  that  the  question  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims.  Thongh  he  did  not  believe 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  introduced  this  topic  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
House  upon  the  present  question,  he  must  say  that  he  thought  the  introduction  of  it 
at  all  any  thing  but  fair.  The  right  hon.  baronet  had  said,  that  the  conflicting 
statements  which  had  been  made  were  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  production  m 
these  papers.  He  could  not  admit  the  extent  of  the  right  hon.  baronet's  reasoning. 
He  thought  that  the  question  upon  which  the  House  had  to  decide  was  this : — H£^ 
Such  a  prima  facie  case  been  made  out,  as  to  satisfy  the  House  that  further  inves- 
tigation was  necessary  f  For  his  own  part,  he  thought  that  there  never  was  a  case 
to  which  less  suspicion  attached.  He  thought  he  should  argue  the  question  ffurly 
and  propa*ly,  if  he  took  this  view  of  it — that  a  magistrate  hm  or  had  not  acted  im- 
properly, and  that  the  chancellor  of  Ireland  had  or  had  not  supported  and  encouraged 
nim  in  his  improper  conduct  First,  however,  he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  he 
heartily  unshed  all  these  associations  were  at  an  end.  He  believed  that  they 
were  dying  away;  but  at  the  same  time  he  agreed  with  the  rig^t  hon.  baronet,  that 
if  the  processions  were  done  away  with,  it  would  be  better  for  the  peace,  the  tran- 
quility, and  the  happiness  of  Ireland.  Any  opinion,  therefore,  which  he  might 
hoM^-nany  of  the  strong  opinions  which  he  was  known  to  entertain  respecting 
Catholic  emancipation — could  not  ikirly  be  supposed  to  influence  him  upon  the  pre- 
sent question.  If  he  were  a  private  gentleman  in  Ireland,  he  declared  to  God  that 
he  w(mld,  by  his  influence,  by  his  example,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  endeavour 
to  put  down  these  associations  and  processions,  mth  respect  to  the  question  before 
the  House,  they  were  now  called  upon  to  investigate  circumstances  ^ich  had  hap- 
pened two  years  ago.  He  held  in  his  hand  the  statement  of  Mr.  Johnston  respect* 
mg  these  circumstances  and  his  motives,  llie  hon.  gentleman  opposite  appeared, 
by  his  cheers,  to  ask  why  he  did  not  produce  it.  He  would  tell  the  House  why  he 
would  not — ^because  it  implicated  other  persons — because  Lisbume  had  been  in 
quietness  ever  since — and  because  these  circumstances  had  been  for  some  time  past 
buried  in  oblivion.  Why^  then,  should  he  renew  the  disturbances  even  in  recol- 
lection ?  It  appeared  that  a  complaint  had  been  made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
respecting  Mr.  J  ohnston,  and  the  latter  was  immediately  called  upon  for  an  explana- 
tion. The  outline  of  tbb  gentleman's  statement  was  as  follows : — He  was  an  old 
clergyman,  seven ty-dght  years  of  age,  and  had  no  intention  whatever  of  interfering^ 
when  the  circumstances  complained  of  took  place.  He  was,  however,  called  upon  by 
a  police  magistrate,  who  entreated  him  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  ma^strates.  He 
Went  there,  and  found  them  debating  how  they  should  behave  on  the  following  day, 
which  was  the  anniversair  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne — a  day  which  it  had  always  been 
customary  to  celebrate  by  processions.  He  was  told,  tnat  in  the  opinion*  of  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  general  these  processions  were  illegal ;  but  upon  looking 
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over  the  Act  of  parliament  he  did  not  find  the  word  *^  processions'^  in  it,  and  h« 
therefore  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Act  did  not  include  processions.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  he  strongly  recommended  them,  as  a  friend,  not  to  use  force. 
He  denied  that  either  directly  or  indirectly  he  took  any  part  in  the  proceedings ; 
and  though  he  took  a  difierent  view  of  the  law  from  the  Crown  lawyers,  yet,  as  a 
friend,  he  advised  them  to  disperse  peaceahly.  It  was  true  that  he  entered  the  town 
with  an  orange  riband,  and  certainly  he  would  have  been  better  advised  if  he  had 
left  this  distinguishing  badge  at  home.  Mr.  Johnston,  however,  stated,  that  he 
thought  he  should  have  more  influence  with  the  Orange  party  if  be  wore  the  insig- 
nia which  proclaimed  him  their  friend,  and  appeared  with  a  badge  which  he  had 
worn  on  that  dav  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  thought  this  a  fair  aind  honest  deda* 
ration ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  would  repeat  that,  in  his  opinion,  Mr.  JohnstoOy 
as  a  magistrate,  did  not  act  judiciously  in  appearing  with  this  distingruishing  mark. 
This  statement  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Johnston  to  Lord  Manners,  imd  he  received 
no  answer  to  it ;  it  being  the  custom  of  his  lordship,  when  he  received  a  vindication 
which  he  thought  satisfactory,  not  to  return  any  answer  to  it,  but  to  let  the  matter 
rest.  Mr.  Johnston,  however,  was  uneasy  at  receiving  no  answer,  and  wrote  to 
Lord  Manners,  who  replied,  that  though  he  differed  entirely  with  him  as  to  the  law, 
he  was  glad  that  he  bad  been  able  to  send  him  so  satisfactory  a  vindication.  Could 
this  be  called  encouraging  Mr.  Johnston  in  his  conduct,  when  the  Chancellor 
expres.sly  told  him,  that  the  view  which  he  had  taken  of  the  law  was  wrong  ?  He 
thought  thb  a  fair  statement  of  the  case,  and  if  it  were,  he  would  ask  if  any  parlia- 
mentary grounds  had  been  made  out  in  favour  of  the  motion  ?  If,  after  a  lapse  of 
two  years,  no  worse  case  had  occurred — if  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  brought 
forward  the  motion  had  not  been  able  to  adduce  any  thing  of  a  more  aggravated 
nature — was  it  wise  to  revive  this  circumstance  ?  Was  it  not  fair  to  infer  that 
occurrences  of  this  nature  bad  been  made  to  wear  away  by  good  example?  When 
these  occurrences  took  place,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  Act  which  forbade 
them  had  only  just  passed.  If  it  had  happened  lately,  the  matter  would  have  worn 
a  very  different  aspect.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  the  person  in  question  was  a 
very  old  gentleman ;  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  these  things  done  all 
his  lifetime,  and  at  times  when  exhibitions  of  this  nature  were  not  looked  upon  in 
the  way  in  which  they  had  subsequently  been  viewed.  Some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  circumstances  and  example ;  and  a  little  consideration  should  be  had  for 
adherence  to  former  opinions.  He  entreated  his  hon.  friend  (for  he  must  allow  him 
to  call  him  so)  to  recollect,  that  this  circumstance  took  place  in  July  1825,  and  that 
in  the  March  preceding,  his  hon.  friend  had  presented  the  petition  from  the  Orange* 
men,  which  prayed  an  inquiry  into  the  institution,  objects,  signs,  oaths,  and  pass- 
words of  the  Orange  lodges  in  Ireland,  and  stated  that  the  Orangemen  were  most 
anxious  for  inquiry.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  had  taken  a  part  in  the  debat^  of  1825,  and  he 
then  held  precisely  the  same  languaee  which  he  held  now,  and  said  that  nothing 
could  compensate  for  the  existence  of  these  associations.  He  never  could  agree  to 
the  pro  i  notion  of  papers  which  would  inculpate  parties  who  had  no  disposition  what- 
ever to  violate  the  law ;  and  under  these  circumstances,  he  should  decidedly  opposo 
the  motion. 
On  a  division,  the  motion  vras  negatived  by  124  against  69;  majority,  55. 


.  INTERFERENCE  OF  THE  MILITARY  AT  THE  LATE  CARLISLE 

ELECTION. 

Apkil  3,  1827. 

In  the  debate  which  arose  on  the  presentation  of  two  petitions  by  Sir  Jameg 
Graham,  one  from  Richard  Pattinson,  the  other  from  certain  freemen  and  inhabi* 
tants  of  Carlisle,  complaining  of  the  unconstitutional  introduction  of  a  military  force 
at  tlie  last  general  election  for  that  city,  bv  which  some  persons  lost  their  lives.  &c.,— 

Mb.  Secbetabt  Psel  deprecated,  in  the  strongest  terms,  any  unnecessary  calling 
in  of  the  military,  to  assist  the  civil  power.  At  Uie  same  time,  he  felt  himself  com-r 
pelled  to  say,  that  so  long  as  the  city  of  Carlisle  remabed  as  it  did  at  present, 
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witb<mt  any  efficient  civil  force,  the  military  must  occasionally  be  called  in  to 
preserve  the  public  peace.  The  whole  civic  force  of  Carlisle  at  present  was  two 
constables.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  law  was  not  properly  admi- 
nbtered,  considering  that  these  two  men  had  to  superintend  and  to  check  all  the 
offences  committed  by  a  population  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  persons.  He  knew 
that  a  bill  was  now  before  the  House  for  the  specific  purpose  of  giving  an  efficient 
police  to  the  city.c^  Carlisle;  and  he  made  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  some 
pecuniary  sacrifice  must  be  made  by  the  inhabitants  to  carry  it  into  execution.  It  might 
be  a  gfood  system,  four  or  five  hundred  years  ago,  to  trust  to  the  exertions  of  a  party 
of  shopkeepers  and  special  constables ;  but  now,  when  the  population  was  so  much 
greater  than  it  was,  and  so  many  artificial  wants  were  introduced  among  them,  he 
thought  they  ought  not  to  trust  to  a  corps  of  volunteer  constables,  but  to  a  well-paid 
and  united  police.     He  did  not  know  whether  he  should  have  taken  any  share  in  the 

g resent  discussion,  had  it  not  been  for  the  charge  of  remissness  which  the  hon. 
aronet  who  presented  the  petition  had  brought  agfdnst  himself.  He  thought  that 
he  could  satisfy  even  the  hon.  baronet  himself,  that  the  charge  was  totally  without 
foundation.  The  first  riot  took  place  at  Carlisle  on  the  6th  of  June.  On  the  7th 
the  mayor  wrote  to  him  informing  him  of  it,  saying  that  he  had  called  in  the 
military,  and  hoping  that  he  would  sanction,  not  merely  their  being  called  in,  but 
also  their  being  retained  in  the  town.  He  received  that  letter  on  the  9th  of  June. 
On  the  same  day  he  wrote  an  answer  to  the  mayor,  saying,  that  he  could  not  approve 
retaining  the  military  force  in  the  town  during  the  time  of  the  election,  unless  there 
were  a  clear  and  undeniable  necessity  for  it ;  and  that  the  sex  of  the  two  persons 
who  were  killed  by  the  military,  made  him  pause  before  he  ventured  an  opinion  in 
approbation  of  the  mayor's  conduct.  He  likewise  added,  that  as  to  the  propriety 
oi  retaining  the  military  in  Carlisle,  he  was  not  then  in  a  situation  to  decide ;  and 
that  he  must  have  more  facts  within  his  knowledge  before  he  gave  to  such  a  measure 
bis  approval.  He  thought  that  the  hon.  baronet  would,  upon  this  statement  alone, 
acquit  him  of  the  charge  of  remissness.  But  he  could  carry  his  defence  much 
fnither.  He  had  written  immediately  to  Sir  J.  Byng,  the  commander  of  the  district, 
^d  had  requested  that  excellent  officer  to  send  him  all  the  particulars  which  he 
could  collect,  relating  to  the  unfortunate  transaction.  He  had  received  such  a 
report  from  Sir  John  Byng ;  and  he  owned  that  the  impression  on  his  mind  was, 
that  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  mayor  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
election  when  he  called  in  the  military  on  the  5th  of  June.  Carlisle  was  a  garrison 
town ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  a  party  of  soldiers^were  lefttin  it  during  the  election 
to  take  care  of  the  garrison.  It  was  in  consequence -of  Carlisle*s  being  a  garrison 
town  that  it  had  been  s&iong  without^an  efficient  police.  The  people  of  Carlisle 
had  hitherto  relied  on  the  presence  of  the  military  in  case  of  any  disturbance ;  but 
he  must  now  tell  them  that  that  reliance  must  be  at  an  end ;  for]  he  would  not 
lend  his  assistance  to  calling  in  the  military  on  every  trifling  breach  of  the  public 
tranquillity.  He  then  entered  into  a  statement  of  the  circumstances  of  the  riot  of 
the  5th  of  June,  which  corroborated  that  previously  given  by  Sir  P.  Musgrave.  He 
tH)ntended,  that  the  military  had  not  fired  until  they  were  compelled  to  do  so  in 
self-defence ;  and  he  believed  that  it  was  owing  to  their  desire  to  avoid  mischief  by 
firing  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  that  one  of  the  women,  who  was  killed  at  her 
window,  met  her  death.  He  then  entered  into  a  similar  history  of  the  riot  of  the 
9th  of  June,  and  sdd,  that  the  information  which  he  had  received  convinced  him, 
that  on  that  day  the  mayor  had  been  grievously  assaulted  by  the  rioters,  and,  indeed, 
liad  been  confined  to  his  bed  in  consequence  of  bruises  he  had  then  received.  He 
therefore  thought  that  it  was  possible  that  the  mayor,  having  been  himself  captured 
on  the  5th,  and  seriously  assaulted  on  the  9th,  by  the  rioters,  had  conceived  that  a 
necessity  existed  for  calling  in  the  military.  It  had  been  asked,  why  he  had  not 
called  in  the  infantry,  instead  of  the  cavalry  ?  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  mayor's 
reason  for  calling  in  the  cavalry  instead  of  the  infantry  was,  that  he  did  not  vrish  to 
i^ravate  the  feelings  of  animositv  which  already  existed  between  the  working 
population  of  Carlisle  and  the  military  stationed  In  the  garrison.  He  had  now 
'Stated  the  case  as  fairly  as  he  could,  for  he  had  no  triumph  to  gain,  being  unconnected 
with  dther  of  the  parties  in  the  city  of  Carlisle.  He  thought  the  hon.  baronet  had 
'^ne  wisely  in  not  founding  any  motion  on  the  petitions  wMch  he  had  presented. 
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bat  in  merely  stating  it  as  a  reason  for  securing  to  CarUsle  the  benefit  of  asnfficiBttt 
civil  force. 

The  petitions  were  ordered  to  He  on  the  table. 


STATE  OF  CHURCHES  IN  IRELAND. 

Apbu.  3,  1827. 

Sir  J.  Newport,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved  the  following  resolutions  :— 

"That  it  appears  from  the  Irish  statute,  12  Greo.  I.  cap.  9.,  that  manv  of  the  Parish 
Churches  of  tnat  Kingdom,  which  had  been  transferred  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion into  possession  of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  were  in  the  year  1726  in 
a  state  of  such  great  decay,  that  Divine  Service  could  not  be  performed  therein ; 
and  it  is  also  there  stated,  that  such  Churches  could  not  be  rebuilt  or  repaired  in 
consequence  of  the  Popish  inhabitants  outvoting  the  Protestant  parishioners  at 
vestries  held  for  such  purpose. 

'^  That  the  s^d  Statute,  and  many  succeeding  Statutes,  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing such  construotionsy  continued  to  enact,  during  an  entire  century,  that  no  Popish 
inhabitants  of  any  parish  in  tliat  kingdom  should  be  admitted  to  vote  at  any  vestry 
held  for  such  objects. 

"  That,  although  the  entire  disposal  of  the  power  of  Parochial  Taxation  for  such 
pnrp«)ses  was  thus  vested  in  the  Protestant  Parishioners,  and  although  those  profesa* 
ing  the  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  religion  were  absolutely  exdudedfrom  all  possible 
interference  with  the  exercise  thereof,  the  Churches,  and  many  of  the  Cathedrals^ 
were  allowed  to  continue  in  a  state  of  progressive  decay,  until  they  became  in 
numerous  instances  absdutely  ruinous,  without  measures  being  adopted,  either  by 
the  Protestant  Parishioners,  or  by  the  Episcopacy  or  Government  of  Ireland,  for  tfaie 
prevention  of  such  highly  injurious  consequences. 

**  That  it  appears  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  to  effect  the  re-building  of  Cburcliet 
thus  allowed  to  become  ruinous  by  the  neglect  of  those  who  had  full  power  to  pre* 
vent  their  dilapidation,  at  the  expense  of  those  parishioners  who  constitute,  in  most 
of  the  parishes  of  Ireland,  a  very  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  but  whom 
the  Legislature  had  thus  specially  excluded,  as  being  Roman  Catholics,  from  all 
interference  therein." 

Mr.  J.  Grattan  seconded  the  motion. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mr.  Secbbtart  Pbbl  expressed  his  readiness  to  give  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
the  fullest  credit  for  their  declaration,  thot  in  supporting  these  resolutions  thej 
were  desirous  to  promote  the  real  interests  of  the  established  church ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  claimed  for  himself  and  his  colleagues  the  same  credit  for  meaning 
to  exempt,  as  far  as  possible,  the  Catholic  tenantry  of  Ireland  from  undue  burthena. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  this  question  would  be  discussed  upon  its  own  intrinsic 
merits,  and  without  reference  to  the  diversity  of  opinion  which  prevailed  between 
them  upon  what  was  called  the  Catholic  question.  He  must  defend  his  ri^t  hon. 
friend  trom  the  sarcasm  which  had  been  thrown  upon  him  for  liis  biU  of  wt  year; 
a  bin  which  had  materially  benefited  that  part  of  the  Catholic  population  to  which 
it  applied.  The  attack  upon  the  vestry  bill  was  therefore  uncalled  for ;  and  the 
assistance  which  hb  right  hon.  friend  had  given  in  the  tithe  composition  bill,  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  sister  kingdom.  With  reference  to  the  present  questioB^ 
the  course  of  proceeding  by  resolutions  was  extremely  obiectionable ;  lor  it  pr^- 
cluded  that  discussion,  either  of  principle  or  of  details,  which  was  practicable  in  the 
introduction  of  a  specific  bill.  He  was  sorry  that  this  discussion  nad  been  embarr 
rassed  by  allusions  to  cases  of  peculiar  grievance  in  the  levies  on  some  parishes,  and 
nirticularly  the  local  act  for  St.  Geoige*s  parish.  It  ought  to  bt  remembered,  that 
the  latter  was  altogether  a  private  act ;  and,  if  it  had  inflicted  a  grievance,  the 
remedy  was  by  a  repeal  of  the  objectionable  clause,  and  not  by  the  introduction  of 
an  irrelevant  measure.  It  was  equally  wrong  to  mix  up  cases  ofspoliation  and  eulr 
ra^  with  the  present  consideration ;  for  these  ought  to  be  punished  and  reprwed 
without  reference  to  any  of  the  lai^r  topics  which  had  been  introduced  into  tbf 
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diMiiation.  He  eould  Dot  oooeur  in  the  broad  proposition  which  had  been  kid 
down  by  the  right  hon.  baronet ;  namely,  that  the  Uoman  Catholic  peasant  ought 
sot  to  be  burtbened  with  any  share  of  the  expense  for  repairs  of  Protestant  churches. 
If  that  principle  were  good  for  Ireland,  why  was  it  not  equally  so  for  England  ? 
Let  the  House  see  the  length  to  which  it  was  capable  of  being  carried.  If  one  class 
of  dissenters  were  to  be  so  far  relieved,  what  reason  could  be  assigned  for  not 
releasing  all  other  classes  who  were  not  within  the  pale  of  the  established  church  ? 
Such  apropos! ti(m  would  require  very  serious  consideration;  for  the  inevitable  con- 
pequeace  would  be,  that  all  who  were  indifferent  to  the  reformed  system  of  worship 
would  declare  themselves  dissenters  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  this  tax.  Un- 
doubtedly he  was  prepared  to  admit,  that  if  one  class  of  dissenters  more  than  another 
deserved  to  be  looked  upon  in  a  favourable  light,  it  was  the  Roman  Catholic  occu- 
piers of  land  in  Ireland ;  for  they  had  to  provide  their  own  churches,  as  well  as  to 
assist  in  making  the  same  provision  for  the  church  established  by  law.  But  while 
he  entertained  these  feelings  towards  the  Roman  Catholic  occupier  of  land,  he  felt 
than  not  for  his  landlord,  and  more  particularly  for  his  Protestant  landlord ;  and 
atiU  less  so,  where  he  happened  to  be  an  absentee.  Of  all  men,  for  him  he  had  no 
consideration.  He  would  not,  indeed,  compel  him  to  reside  in  Ireland,  but  be  would 
not  exempt  him,  if  he  could,  by  a  bounty  on  his  absence,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
easting  the  price  of  that  boonty  upon  others.  With  reference  to  the  right  hon. 
baronet's  second  proposition,  for  the  insertion  of  a  future  clause  into  leases,  to  save 
the  Roman  Catholic  tenant,  and  throw  the  weight  upon  his  landlord,  he  was  rather 
fisvourable  to  the  consideration  of  such  a  regulation,  if  he  could  see  his  way  through 
the  prevention  of  any  abuse  of  its  provisions.  He  felt  for  the  poor  tenant  who  had 
taken  his  lease  without  any  expectetion  that  a  church  would  be  built  near  his  land, 
and  who  had  afterwards  to  meet  the  expense  of  such  a  building.     With  these  im- 

greteions,  and  with  the  utmost  desire  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
I  giving  a  full  and  calm  consideration  to  such  parts  of  his  plan  as  he  had  alluded  to, 
if  brou^t  forward  in  the  form  of  a  specific  bill,  he  hoped  he  would  withdraw  his 
preceot  resolutions;  otherwise  he  should  meet  them  by  the  previous  question,  which 
would  not  pngudffe  the  futnre  consideration  of  the  condition  of  the  Irish  tenantry, 
or  deoide  againet  hearing  their  complaints.  As  to  the  extension  of  the  plan  to  Ire- 
land, which  had  been  acted  upon  in  this  country  in  the  mode  of  building  new 
fl^mtbei,  bT  making  certain  public  advances  for  that  purpose,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  say  how  fiur  that  could  be  realized.  At  all  events,  be  was  not  adverse  to  the  con- 
ftdeimtion  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  if  introduced  in  a  different  form. 

Sir  J.  Newport  in  reply  said,  that  he  should  withdraw  the  resolutions,  and  simply 
■lOve  lor  kave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  ^^  to  amend  the  laws  for  building,  re-building,  and 
repairing  Churches,  and  for  relieving  the  ocoupybg  Tenants  of  Land  in  Ireland 
from  the  burthen  of  Church  Rates  in  certam  cases.** 

The  retoludons  were  accordingly  withdrawn ;  and  leave  was  given  to  bring  in 
thebilL 
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.  Mr.  Hume,  poranant  to  notine,  moved  ^^  That  a  Select  Gommittee  be  appointed 
to  enquiro  into  the  state  of  the  King's<bench,  Fleet,  Manshalsea,  Whitecross- 
afereet,  and  Horsemonger-lane  prisons,  for  the  reception  of  persons  imprisoned  for 
debt  and  contempt  pf  court,  into  the  arrangements,  rules,  and  regulations,  made  for 
the  better  management  of  the  same  since  the  Report  of  the  Committees  of  this  House 
in  1814,  and  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  1818;  also,  to  consider  of  the 
operation  of  the  laws  authorizing  Imprisonment  for  Debt,  and  to  report  their  opinion 
thereon,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  them,  to  the  House." 

In  the  debate  which  (bllowed, — 

Mb.  Secbetabt  Pssl  said,  he  was  not  prepared,  when  he  read  the  notice  of  the 
notion,  to  anticipate  that  so  many  subjects  would  be  mixed  up  with  it.  The  lion, 
meniber'a  motion  extended  to  an  enquiry  Into  a  most  important  branch  of  the  judl^ 
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coture  of  this  country ;  as  one  of  the  propositions  was,  that  a  eommitiee  shbiild  be 
appointed  to  enquire  whether  imprisonment  for  debt  should  be  abolished.  To  this 
proposition  he  most  decidedly  oojected.  But  what  remedy  did  the  bon.  gentlemaa 
propose  f  He  had  not  suggested  a  single  one  to  the  House.  It  was  not,  surely,  his 
intention  to  holdiiout  to  the  creditor,  that  he  should  have  no  remedy  against  the 
debtor?  The  hon.  member  had  stated  the  erils  to  which  a  person  was  subject  who 
was  cast  into  prison  for  debt;  and  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  sueh  erila 
existed.  But,  in  stating  such  an  opinion,  the  hon.  member  had*  deft  out  of  his  con- 
sideration the  evils  to  which  the  creditor  was  subject.  The  privations  of  the  d^tor» 
the  evils  *to  which  he  was  exposed,  would  operate  to  deter  many  persons  from  run- 
ning into  debt. — As  to  the  subject  of  the  enquiry  into  the  state  of  prisons^  it  was  a 
difficult  thing  to  resist  it,  without  having  it  supposed  that  there  was  a  desire  to 
screen  individuals.  In  the  present  case  he  would  readily  concur  in  that  part  of  the 
motion  which  sought  an  enquiry  into  the  state  of  prisons,  but  not  into  that  part 
which  went  to  investigate  the  subject  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  With  regard  to  what 
had  fallen  from  the  bon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  respecting  the  want  of  a  medical 
ffentleman  in  the  Fleet  prison,  he  begged  to  say,  that  he  htid  appointed  a  suiveon,  a 
Mr.  Cooper,  with  a  salary  of  £200  a-year,  to  attend  both  the  Fleet  and  King^- 
bench  prisons.  This  gentleman  was  to  attend  the  prisoners  on  both  sides  of  th« 
Fleet  prison.  He  must,  however,  tell  the  hon.  member  that  he  believed  be  was 
mistaken  in  many  of  the  facts  he  had  stated.  He  was  inclined  to  think  the  hon* 
member  had  obtained  his  information  from  a  very  suspicious  source;  and  he 
cautioned  him  not  to  rely  on  all  that  was  communicated  to  him  from  the  quarter  to 
which  he  alluded.  He  had  himself  received  many  letters  from  a  Mr.  Jennings  on 
this  subject ;  and  the  enquiries  he  had  caused  to  be  made  in  consequence,  convinced 
him  that  the  statements  in  those  letters  were  exceedingly  exaggerated.  On  on* 
occasion,  it  was  stated  that  a  jury  summoned  to  hold  an  inquest  in  the  Fleet  prison 
had  been  previously  made  drunk.  He  had  accordingly  referred  this  matter  to  the 
chief-justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  who,  upon  enquiry,  found  that  there  was  not  a 
shadow  of  foundation  for  the  charge.  With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  Fleet  prison, 
he  believed  that  at  present  no  eflectual  attempt  could  be  made  to  remedy  its  con- 
dition. If  the  revenue  had  been  in  a  more  flourishing  condition,  he  had  intended  to 
propose  that  a  great  alteration  should  have  been  made  in  this  prison.  The  city  of 
London  were  desirous  of  having  the  site  on  which  the  prison  stood,  and  had  oflbred 
to  give  a  more  convenient  piece  of  around  for  the  purpose  of  bailcKng  another  prison 
on.  On  consultation  with  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  E^hequer, 
he  had,  however,  found  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  postpone  the  measure 
to  another  year;  and  he  had  therefore  been  relnctantiy  compelled  to  do  so.  H» 
had  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  the  system  of  the  Kinff*s-bench  prison  was  ex* 
tremely  defective ;  and  if  there  were  a  vacancy  to-morrow  m  the  office  of  marshal, 
he  should  recommend  its  being  done  away  with.  The  large  fees,  amounting  to 
je2y000  or  £3,000  a-year,  were  necessary  in  the  present  state  of  the  prison,  owing 
to  the  heavy  responsibility  and  loss  which  the  marshal  sometimes  sustained.  He 
had  been  in  constant  communication  on  these  subjects  with  the  chief  justices  of  the 
King*s  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  who,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  public 
business,  were  always  ready  to  give  whatever  assistance  twy  could.  They  did  not 
refer  to  the  warden  or  marshal,  but  sent  able  and  confidential  persons,  who  made 
satisfactory  reports.  He  found  it  difficult  to  refuse  the  enquiry  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  moved  for ;  and  if  he  would  be  content  to  take  a  committee,  the  ob- 

i*ect  of  which  should  be  limited  by  that  of  the  former  commission  and  oommittee^ 
le  was  willing  to  accede  to  it ;  trusting  to  the  hon.  member  for  forming  his  com* 
mittee  so  as  to  ensure  an  impartial  investigation  into  the  subject. 
The  motion  was  withdrawn. 


THE  COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 

April  5,  1827. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey  moved,  pursuant  to  notice,  "  That  there  be  Idd  before  this 
House  returns  of  the  number  of  causes  set  down  before  the  Lord  OhaaceUw  from 
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tbe  year  1820  to  the  present  time,  specifyiog  when  they  were  set  down,  how  dis^ 
posed  of,  how  many  were  referred  to  the  master,  and  their  final  result.  Similar 
returns  Arom  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Vice-Cbancellor,  and  the  Chief  Baron  ii^ 
Equity.  The  number  of  appeals  to  the  Chancellor  from  the  judgments  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls — also,  from  those  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  number  of  petitions  in  bankruptcy  and  in  lunacy,  now  standing  in  the  paper 
•of  the  court — and  finally,  a  statement  of  the  number  of  original  causes,  further 
directions,  exceptions,  pleas,  demurrers,  re-bearings,  appeals,  and  causes  on  tbe 
equity  reserved,  standing  to  be  heard  on  the  last  day  of  Hilary  Term,  1827,  before 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  Vice-chancellor,  respectively ; 
specifying  the  period  when  each  petition  was  set  down." 

In  the  ensuing  debate, — 

Mr.  Segkbtabt  Pbel  scud,  he  must  confess  himself  a  little  surprised  at  the  course 
which  the  hon.  member  had  taken,  and  at  the  warmth  of  the  observations  which 
had  fallen  from  htm.  The  hon.  member,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  had  stated  that 
his  object  was  to  separate  all  political  functions  and  feelings  from  tbe  duties  of  a 
Lord  Chancellor.  This  might  be  a  very  legitimate  and  proper  object ;  but  it  Was 
strange  to  see,  after  such  a  declaration,  how  the  hon.  gentleman  could  make  such  a 
motion  a  source  of  reflections  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Whether  an  active  par- 
4isan  and  political  functionary  ought  to  hold  the  ffreat  seals,  was  a  constitutional 
question  which  certainly  ought  not  to  be  discussed  upon  the  present  occasion.  It 
was  evident,  when  the  hon.  gentleman  had  given  notice  of  his  motion  relating  to 
the  Chancery,  and  which  he  had  fixed  for  the  25th  March,  that  he  did  not  think  it 
neoessary  to  possess  the  information  which  was  now  called  for  by  tbe  hon.  member 
ibr  Colchester.  The  conclusive  fact  was,  that  the  House  was  already  furnished  with 
the  information  required  by  the  motion  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners.  If  the 
House  were  prepared  to  say  that  that  commission  was  entirely  futile,  let  them  super- 
sede its  labours.  He  would  maintain  that  that  was  the  legitimate  and  fair  view  of 
the  subject.  Yes;  he  would  say,  supersede  the  commission  and  call  for  further 
enquiry.  The  subject  would  be  discussed  immediately  after  the  holidays;  and  there- 
fore it  was  only  fair  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  postpone  the  present  motion,  until 
after  the  debate  upon  the  bill  brought  in  bv  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  He  held  in  his 
hand  the  return  of  the  business  heard  and  disposed  of  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  from  Trinity  vacation,  1822,  to  Michaelmas  vacation,  1825.  This 
return  had  been  moved  for  by  the  learned  member  for  Ilchester,  who  had  considered 
it  to  contun  all  the  information  necessary  to  the  subject.  If  hon.  members  would 
refer  to  page  1121  of  the  report  of  the  Chancery  commission,  they  would  find  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  occupation  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  three  years.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  object  of  the  hon.  member  was  a  personal  attack  on  the 
Lord  Chancellor ;  but  he  did  say,  that  the  motion  was  a  reflection  upon  the  report  of 
the  commission,  and  that  such  a  proceeding  was  placing  the  judges  of  the  land  in  a 
▼ery  embarrassing  situation.  [No,  no.]  He  did  think  so ;  and  he  had  a  right  to 
state  his  opinion.  It  was  a  hard  thing  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  have  his  conduct 
thus  enquired  into,  after  he  had  furnished  a  statement  of  bis  daily  business  for  three 
years ;  it  was  humiliating  to  that  noble  judge  to  be  called  upon  daily  to  answer  motions 
made  in  that  House,  before  it  had  been  decided  whether  the  report  of  the  commission 
were  satisfactory  or  not.  Without  imputing  to  the  hon.  gentleman  what  he  did  not 
intend,  he  would  oppose  the  motion;  becMise  it  placed  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  a 
situation  in  which  he  ought  not  to  be  placed,  after  what  had  passed. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  132  against  66 ;  majority,  66. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CLAIMS. 
April  6,  1827. 

A  debate  having  taken  place  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  by  Admiral  Sotheron, 
from  Nottingham,  signed  by  upward  of  one  thousand  individuals,  against  any  further 
concessions  to  Ronuin  Catholics, — 

Mb>  Sbckbtast  Vesl  rose,  for  the  purpose  of  deprecating  the  continuance  of  fi 
82  ^ 
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discasslon  of  wbich  no  notice  had  been  given,  and  the  occnrrenee  of  which  conld 
scarcely  hare  been  anticipated  on  an  occasion  like  the  present;  namely,  tliat  of  pre- 
senting a  petition  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims.  Certainly,  he  coold  not 
have  imagined  that  the  hon.  member  who  spolie  last  (Colonel  Trench)  would  have  ad- 
verted to  any  one  of  the  numerous  topics  which  he  had  brought  under  the  notice  d  the 
House  in  a  manner  so  irregular ;  and,  he  might  be  permitted  to  add,  so  premature  and 
uncalled  for.  The  hon.  member  had  referred,  in  the  oonrse  of  his  speech,  to  the  Catho- 
lic Association — ^the  subject  of  education — ^the  payment  of  the  Catholic  clergy  by  the 
Crown — the  determination  of  the  Catholic  questioor-the  present  state  of  the  electiTo 
franchise — and  the  improvement  of  Irish  ag^culture.  r^ow,  he  had  not  seen  the 
petition  which  had  g^ven  rise  to  this  extensive  choice  of  subjects  by  the  hon.  member; 
neither  was  he  in  the  House  at  the  time  when  it  was  presented;  but  he  confessed  he 
was  not  a  little  curious  to  see  it,  in  order  to  see  whether  or  not  it  contained  as  great 
a  diversity  of  topics  as  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member.  If  it  did,  it  must  indeed  be 
a  most  extraordinary  document.  When  it  had  been  laid  down  by  the  chair,  as  in 
the  present  instance  it  had,  that  hon.  members  were  precluded  from  alluding  to  any 
thing  which  was  not  contained  within  the  four  corners  of  the  petition,  he  thought 
that  this  must  be  a  most  extraordinary  one.  However,  he  was  rather  disposed  to 
consider  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  in  the  light  of  a  record  of  hb  opinions  and 
sentiments  on  the  subjects  in  question ;  and  he  assured  the  hon.  member,  that  he  in* 
tended  him  not  the  slightest  cfisrespect  when  he  deprecated  such  a  discussion  as  his 
speech  was  calculated  to  excite.  He  had  risen  principally  for  the  purpose  of  deprecat- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  discussion ;  but,  before  he  sat  down,  he  would  advert  to 
another  subject.  It  arose  out  of  the  question  which  had  been  put  by  the  noble  marquis 
Tof  Chandos)  relative  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
Association.  It  was  difficult  to  answer  a  question  of  that  kind ;  but  what  he  meant 
to  state  was  this ;  namely,  that  the  subject  was  one  for  which  the  law*officers  of  the 
Crown  were  not  exclusively  responsible.  Trae  it  was,  the  law  could  not  be  enforced 
without  first  obtaining  the  opinion  of  the  law-officers  on  the  subject ;  but  when  that 
opinion  was  given,  it  was  also  a  question  of  discretion  as  to  putting  the  law  In  force, 
which  rested^as  much  with  the  government  as  with  the  legal  officers  of  the  Crown. 
It  was,  therefore,  but  justice  to  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Attorney-general  for  Ire- 
land, to  say»  that  if  any  responsibility  were  attached  to  the  government,  in  regard  to 
the  enforcement  or  non -enforcement  of  the  law,  quite  as  much  of  that  responsibility 
attached  itself  to  the  individual  who  might  hold  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
tlie  Home  Department,  as  to  his  majesty's  Attorney-general,  or  any  other  of  the 
ostensible  law.advisers  of  the  Crown.  He  felt  bound  also  to  say,  that  hitherto,  be- 
tween all  the  parties  alluded  to,  the  most  perfect  agreement  had  existed  in  regard  to 
this  subject,  and  that  their  unanimous  opinion  was  that,  up  to  the  present  period, 
no  circumstances  had  occurred  which  renaered  it  advisable  to  enforce  the  law  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  Association.  Having  concurred  in  this  opinion,  and  in  the 
propriety  of  following  the  course  which  it  dictated,  he  thought  it  right  thus  publicly 
to  avow  his  participation  in  it ;  and  he  should  onlv  add,  that  in  state  prosecutions 
for  libel,  or  for  any  other  offence,  he  had  never  round  his  right  hon.  friend,  the 
Attorney-general  for  Ireland,  deviating  fW>m  that  line  of  conduct  which  it  was  correct 
to  pursue.  He  had  never  known  that  right  honourable  individual  to  prosecute,  or 
to  abstain  from  prosecutinfj^,  public  offenders,  on  account  of  the  ^speculative  opinions 
which  they  might  entertain,  or  the  party  to  which  they  belonged. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


BREACH  OF  PRIVILEGE.— THREATENING  LETTERS  SENT 

TO  MR.  SECRETARY  PEEL. 

April  6,  1827. 

The  Speaker  said,  he  had  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  subject  of  some 
irooortance,  inasmuch  as  it  involved  deeply  the  privileges  of  the  House.  He  had  just 
had  put  into  his  hands  three  letters,  addressed  by  a  person  signing  himself  **  H.C.  ilen- 
nings,**  to  the  right  hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department ;  in  the  fiUfC 
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tit  which,  he  eommentfld  on  part  of  a  speech  which  he  pre«uined  to  have  been  made 
two  or  three  nights  ago,  bj  that  right  hon.  member,  and  in  no  very  courteous  terms 
contradicted  its  assertions.  The  second  letter  was  still  more  violent ;  and  in  the 
third,  written  this  day,  he  declared  his  intention  of  making  an  answer  to  the  right 
hon.  member  from  the  gallery  of  the  House.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  House 
^ouid  feel  that,  as  soon  as  the  matter  came  to  his  (the  Speaker^s)  knowledge,  he  had 
but  one  course  to  pnrsoe,  to  acquaint  the  House  with  it,  and,  with  their  permissioii, 
the  letters  should  now  be  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  Letters  were  then  read  by  Mr.  Lee,  to  the  following  effisct : — 

*^  NoRFouL  Street,  Strasd,  Tuesday  Morning, 

^  Sir ;  I  was  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  last  night,  and  heard  yon 
say  I  had  written  to  you  to  state,  that  some  of  the  jurors  on  the  coroner's  inquest, 
held  on  Lieutenant  I>6venish,  who  died  in  the  Fleet  prison,  were  drunk  while  on  the 
junr.  I  beg  to  say  that  this  statement  is  totally  false ;  and  I  defy  you  to  produce, 
under  my  hand,  any  such  words,  for  I  never  wrote  such  a  statement  to  you.  I  heard 
you  say,  that  Mr.  Hume  was  deceived  in  me ;  allow  me  to  say,  you  are  deceived  in 
me,  and  not  Mr.  Hume.  My  intention  and  motives  are  pure.  May  the  Almighty 
-GDvamor  of  the  Universe  reward  or  punish  me,  according  to  the  truth  of  my  statef> 
roent  to  yon  regarding  abuses  in  tlie  Fleet  prison.  I  will  bring  this  matter  before 
the  pnblie,  even  at  the  risk  of  my  life ;  and  I  earnestly  and  respectfully  entreat  you 
to  compassiooate  those  poor  men,  twenty-five  in  number,  who  signed  the  petition  to 
the  House.  My  own  wrongs  I  bury  in  oblivion.  I  advocate  tlie  wrongs  of  others, 
and  I  court  the  severest  scrutiny  into  my  morals  and  character.  D^sure,  Sir,  some 
day  all  tlie  facts  will  come  out,  when  you  will  stand  convicted  of  partiality  and  in* 
jnstice.-^I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful,  humble  servant, 

"  H.  C.  Junmios* 
*^  The  Right  Hon.  Secretary  PeeL** 

The  ieeottd  Letter  was  to  the  following  effect  ^-— 

**•  18,  NosFOLK  Street,  Strand,  April  5^ 

^^  Sir ;  I  had  hoped  to  have  had  the  honour  of  a  reply  to  my  letter  of  yesterday. 
In  which  I  accused  you  of  having  stated  circumstances  to  the  House  of  Commons 
highly  prejudicial  to  my  character,  as  it  was  a  deliberate  falsehood ;  for^ou  uttered 
it  not  in  the  heat  of  passion,  but  with  a  grace  which  only  makes  the  offence  more 
deep,  but  deserving  a  better  cause.  Do  you  refuse  to  make  me  an  apology^  because 
I  have  just  been  released  from  prison  ?  because  I  am  defenceless  and  in  ill-health  ? 
If  you  do,  I  pity  your  courage  as  much  as  I  deplore  your  want  of  generosity.  To 
attack  me  in  this  nmnner,  and  under  my  circumstances ;  to  hold  me  up  to  the  world, 
and  debase  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  a  moral 
assassination,  and  I  envy  you  not  the  triumph  obtained  over  truth  and  misery,  by 
such  base  and  unworthy  means,  of  late  years  resorted  to  by  official  men.  But  when 
you  gvit  up,  and  stated  such  a  fabrication,  I  confess  I  was  hurt,  and  disappointed ; 
as,  whatever  may  be  your  opinion  of  my  character,  I  take  the  liberty  of  forming  no 
very  honourable  one  of  yours,  unless  you  apolo^ze  to  me ;  and  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
also  of  considering  my  situation  in  society,  however  struck  down  I  may  be,  as  more 
desirable  than  yours,  for  you  shall  stand  at  the  bar  of  the  public  a  detected  liar.  In 
case  I  had  written  such  words  as  you  stated  to  the  House,  show  the  word^,  prove 
them  by  my  handwriting.  I  defy  you  to  do  so ;  I  am  incapable  of  saying  any  thing 
against  any  one^s  character  that  is  false,  to  gain  any  purpose  whatsoever;  and  I  do 
not  believe  any  misfortune  would  so  far  corrupt  my  heart,  or  degptule  my  mind,  as  to 
make  me  pursue  such  a  coarse." 

The  third  Letter  v^as  to  the  following  effect : — 

*'  Sir;  Finding  you  are  determined  not  to  offer  me  any  apology  for  the  false  and 
tnjurious  statement  you  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  public,  to  thegjeat 
prejudice  and  ruin  of  my  honour  and  character,  I  shall  therefore,  r^ardless  of  the 
result,  speak  to  you  from  the  gallery  of  the  House,  as  my  life  is  a  curse  to  me  under 
the  present  affliction.  Your  honour  demands  this  apology,  as  well  as  my  feelings ; 
.fbr  how  can  you  rise  in  the  House,  and  state  facts,  if  it  is  proved  against  you,  yon 
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hare  told  a  wilful  falsehood  f  This  must  paral3r8e  erery  power  you  have ;  unless  joit 
defy  truth  and  justice,  you  will  live  in  a  country  where  laws  are  not  distributed 
equally  for  rich  and  poor  alike.  I  am  determined  at  all  OTents  to  obtain  the  repara- 
tion I  demand.** 

Mb.  Seckbtakt  Peel  said,  he  should  perhaps  be  excused  for  stating  the  circnm- 
itances  under  which  he  had  transmitted  these  letters  to  the  Speaker.  As  he  had 
received  the  last  of  them  at  four  o^elock  that  day,  he  thought  it  possible,  from  what 
was  therein  stated,  that  a  breach  of  decorum  might  be  committed,  and  he  had  there- 
fore deemed  it  best  to  send  them  to  the  Speaker.  He  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
communicating  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  upon  the  subject;  and  he  supposed 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  drawing  the  same  conclusions  as  he  had  done  ffiom 
the  intimation  in  the  la«t  note,  had  thought  it  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  matter.  He  wished  to  take  that  opportunity  of  saying,  that  the  im- 
pression which  the  writer  seemed  to  have  formed  concerning  what  he  had  said,  wns 
certainly  erroneous.  When  the  hon.  member  for^'Aberdeen  had  brought  forward  his 
motion  on  the  state  of  the  prisons,  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  stated,  that  he  had  certainly 
received  a  gpreat  many  communications  on  the  subject,  from  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Jennings ;  and  he  supposed  that  Mr.  Hume,  too,  must  have  received  communi- 
cations of  a  Kimilar  nature ;  and  if  he  had,  he  had  expressed  his  opinion,  that  that 
hon.  gentleman  ought  not  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  them,  for  that,  in  his  opinion, 
they  were  exceedingly  exaggerated.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  had  made  an 
enquiry  into  the  statement,  that  the  jury  assembled  on  Lieut.  Devenish  had  been  made 
drunk,  and  had  sent  to  the  chief  iustice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  who  had  despatched 
a  messenger  to  the  prison,  and  had  found  on  enquiry  that  the  statement  was  not  true. 
He  (Mr.  Peel)  had  merely  stated  the  result  of  that  enquiry.  He  therefore  repeated, 
that  Mr.  Jennings  seemed  to  be  labouring  under  an  erroneous  impression  as  to  what 
had  been  said.  Whatever  degree  of  lenity  the  House  could  show  to  Mr.  Jennings;, 
of  course  they  would  shqw  him ;  but  if  he  had  allowed  any  individual  to  tell  him,  aa 
Mr.  Jennings  had  done,  that  he  should  make  an  address  from  the  gallery  of  the  House, 
and  had  not  communicated  the  fact  to  the  House,  he  feared  that  he  should  have  been 
censured  for  negligence.  He  wished  now  to  state  that  Mr.  Clayton  Jennings  had 
also  written  to  him  on  the  subject  of  Tuesday  night's  debate,  and  through  some  mis- 
construction of  what  had  been  said,  seemed  to  iraagioe  that  he  had  been  alluded  tou 
To  correct  that  error,  he  thought  it  only  necessary  to  say,  that  Mr.  Clavton  Jennings 
was  not  the  person  referred  to  by  him,  but  a  Bir.  Constantine  Jennmgs,  who  hwl 
been  before  a  Committee  of  the  House. 

After  some  explanatory  remarks  from  Mr.  Hume,  it  was  agreed,  on  the  m^cioiL  of 
Mr.  Secretary  Canning,  that  Mr.  Jennings  be  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  on  Monday  next. 
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Mat  1,  1827. 

On  the  motion,  **  That  a  new  writ  be  issued  for  Asliburton,  in  the  room  of  the 
right  hon.  William  Sturges  Bourne,  who  has  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department," — 

Mb.  Pebl  rose,  and  addressed  the  House  to  the  following  effect  :•— 
Sir ;  as  the  motion  that  has  just  been  made  is  immediately  connected  with  the 
accession  of  a  right  hon.  gentleman  to  an  office  which  I  recently  held,  I  trust  the 
House  will  not  think  I  am  preferring  an  unreasonable  request  if  I  entreat  them  to 
allow  me  to  offer  some  explanation  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  I  thought  myself 
compelled  to  retire  from  the  service  of  his  Majesty.  1  know  very  well  how  much  of 
personal  matter  must  necessarily  be  mixed  up  with  an  explanation  of  this  kind ;  but 
MS  I  have  so  frequently,  under  other  circumstances,  experienced  the  kind  considera- 
tion and  indulgence  of  the  House,  I  should  be  much  disappointed  if  I  should  be 
deceiTed  in  the  expectation  that  they  will  continue  that  indulgence,  and  will  allow 
jne  to  t^e  this, opportunity  of  fully  exphiining  the  reasons  of  my  conduct.    In.  that 
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tepMMitation  1  hftTe  abstained  from  resorting  to  any  other  mode  of  making  public  tbo 
motives  which  have  influenced  me  in  the  course  I  have  adopted. 

It  is  now  about  three  weeks  since  I  virtual iy  resigned  the  seals  of  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  During  that  interval,  my  silence  may 
have  subjected  me  to  doubtful  and  even  mischievous  constructions ;  but  I  have  waited 
patiently  until  this  moment,  supported  by  the  consciousness  of  having  acted  solely 
upon  public  gprounds,  and  of  having  only  taken  that  course  which  was  consistent 
with  my  duty,  and  with  what  was  due  to  my  own  character. 

The  explanation  which  I  wish  to  offer  is  due  not  only  to  myself  individually,  but 
to  the  character  of  the  class  to  which  I  belong — I  mean  ihe  class  of  public  men ;  and 
during  the  delay  that  has  taken  place,  I  have  been  supported  by  the  hope,  that  at 
this  moment,  and  in  this  place,  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  me;  and  I  felt  the 
strongest  confidence  that  the  House  would  allow  me  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor* 
tunitytto  make  it. 

Under  the  delay  which  has  taken  place,  I  have  been  supported  by  the  hope,  too, 
that  I  should  be  able  to  vindicate  myself  from  the  unfavoiuiible  constructions  that 
might  have  been  put  upon  my  conduct  in  consequence  of  my  silence,  and  to  show 
that  the  course  which  I  had  pursued  was  that  wnich  the  necessity  of  my  situation 
absolutely  required.  I  say.  Sir,  ^'  vindicate  the  course  I  have  pursued ;"  because  I 
do  avow  that  I  think  public  men  who  are  embarked  in  the  public  service  have  no 
right,  upon  liffhtand  insufficient  grounds,  to  sever  thdr  connexion  with  the  state,  and 
to  withdraw  mm  that  service  into  which  they  have  entered. 

If,  Sir,  I  had  acted  in  consequence  of  levity,  of  disappointed  ambition,  of  personal 
pique,  or  opposition  towards  a  rival,  I  should  feel  that  I  was,  though  not  constitu- 
Uonaliy,  yet  morally  responsible ;  and  that  I  should  have  shown  by  such  conduct  I 
was  unworthv  of  the  confidence  with  which  my  Sovereign  had  honoured  me.  But, 
Sir,  I  acted  n*om  none  of  those  motives ;  they  did  not  form  the  g^unds  on  which  I 
retired  from  the  public  service.  I  acted  solely  upon  principles  which  I  had  frequently 
professed,  and  which  I  considered  to  form  part  of  my  public  character. 

For  a  space  of  eighteen  years  I  have  pursued  one  undeviating  course  of  conduct^ 
differing,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  an  uncompromising,  but  a  temperate,  a  fair, 
and,  as  I  believe,  a  constitutional  resistance  to  the  making  of  any  further  concessions 
to  the  Roman  Catholics.  During  fourteen  out  of  those  eighteen  years,  I  have  held 
office ;  and  during  eleven  of  those  fourteen  years  I  have  been  closely  connected 
in  office  with  that  country  most  interested  in  the  decision  of  those  claims.  The 
opinions  which  I  held  during  that  time  I  still  retain ;  and  I  thought,  from  having 
always  avowed  those  opinions,  but  above  all,  from  having,  while  in  office,  taken  an 
active,  and  I  may  perhaps  say  important,  part  against  the  claims  of  the  Catholics, 
that  I  could  not  remain  in  office  after  events  had  rendered  it  probable  that  I  should 
be  the  single  minister  of  the  Crown  who  was  likely  tOfContinue  opposed  to  them. 

I  say.  Sir,  under  these  circumstances,  I  did  not  feel  that  it  would  be  consistent 
with  the  career  I  had  hitherto  pursued,  and  with  the  maintenance  of  my  ovrn  cha- 
racter as  a  public  man,  to  acquiesce  in  arrangements  which  would  benefit  myself  by 
enabling  me  to  retain  office,  which,  however,  I  could  not  do  without  acting  in  a 
mannencalculated  materially  to  promote  the  successf\il  termination  of  a  question  to 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  and  in  other  aspects  of  political  afl^airs,  I  had 
offered  the  most  decided  resistance.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  respect  to 
the  nature  of  the  opposition  which  I  had  always  offered  to  the  proposed  concessiona 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  I  felt  myself  bound  to  act  as  I  have  done. 

Sir,  the  nature  of  that  opposition  was  such  as  to  allow  of  no  middle  course ;  it  was 
founded  upon  the  belief  which  I  have  always  sincerely  entertained,  that  the  removal 
of  those  barriers  which  the  law  opposed  to  the  attainment  of  political  power  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  was  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution,  and 
with  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  church. 

,  These  being  the  grounds  on  which  I  have  always  spoken  and  acted,  I  say.  Sir,  that 
I  am  now  in  the  judgment  of  the  House  and  of  the  country  whether  I  had  not  snffi* 
cient  reason  to  decline  acquiescing  in  arrangements  which  were  calculated  most  de- 
cidedly to  promote  that  object  to.  which  I  had  always  been  opposed. 

The  circumstances  to  which  I  have  referred  I  considered  seriously ;  and  having 
done  so,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  retire  from  office,  if  my  right  boo.  friend,  whose 
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opinions  on  this  subject  were  so  decidedly  oppoeed  to  vAy  own,  should  be  plaeed  at 
the  head  of  the  Administration,  where  be  coold  with  more  e£feot  than  ever  aiq>poit 
those  opinions.  If  my  own  had  been  doubtful,  my  duty  might  not  hare  requii^  my 
resignation ;  but  they  were  not,  and  my  rigid  sense  of  public  duty  has  detenaioed 
my  course. 

If  even  the  Administration  could  have  renuuned  in  the  same  state  as  before— -if  it 
could  ha?e  continued  exactly  neutral  upon  this  question — I  might  have  continued  in 
office ;  but  when  I  saw  that  exact  neutrality  could  not  be  expected — when  I  found 
that  the  Duke  of  York  was  no  more,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  had 
become  silent,  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  act,  and  indeed  that  I  ought  to  act,  upoa 
the  conviction  of  my  own  mind,  and  not  subject  myself  to  suspicions  by  seeming  to 
have  been  converted  to  opposite  opinions,  especially  when  the  period  of  that  vppa** 
rent  conv^vion  would  have  concurred  precisely  with  that  of  the  change  <^Adminis* 
tration.  I  therefore  determined  to  sacrifice  office  rather  than  abandion  that  oourso 
which  I  had  previously  pursued  for  so  long  a  time^  and  which  I  had  continued  while 
in  possession  of  the  office  which  I  lately  held. 

The  next  question  upon  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  is,  whether  the  appoint* 
ment  of  my  right  hon.  friend  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Administration^  and  to  occupy 
that  place  which  was  recently  filled  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  would  not  almost  ne* 
cessarily  bring  along  with  it  the  final  success  of  the  Catholic  question  ? 

It  is  due  to  my  right  hon.  friend  to  say,  and  I  give  him  full  credit  for  it,*^that  I 
believe  him  to  be  actuated  by  the  utmost  honesty,  sinomty,  and  zeal  in  his  eflfortt 
for  the  promotion  of  the  success  of  that  question.  I  judge  him  in  the  same  manner 
as  I  wish  to  be  judged  myself— by  the  uniform  course  he  has  pursued^  by  the  pnblio 
declarations  he  has  so  frequently  made,  and  by  the  earnestness  he  has  always  nuuii* 
fested  on  this  subject  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  I  say,  with  his  honesty,  sincerity^ 
and  zeal ;  and  I  declare  that  it  will  be  as  much  his  duty  as  I  believe  it  always  was  his 
intention,  if  he  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Administration,  to  promote,  by 
every  fair  means,  if  not  the  immediate,  at  least  the  ultimate,  success  of  the  Cathc^ 
question. 

Feeling  so,  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  retire.  I  thought  so,  not  merely  becatiao 
tny  right  hon.  friend  differed  from  myself  in  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  Catbolie 
question,  but  because  the  change  consequent  upon  his  appointment  was  snob,  that 
there  could  not  be  any  thing  less  than  a  complete  transfer  of  all  the  influence  and 
power  which  belong  (and  I  think  properly  b^ong)  to  the  office  of  prinse  niioister» 
from  the  opponents  to  the  advocates  or  concessions  to  the  Catholics.  That  traoafer^ 
6ir,  was  not  a  transfer  of  influence  and  power  from  one  ordinary  man  to  another 
ordinary  man,  but  Irom  the  most  powerful  opponent  of  the  Catholic  claims  to  their 
most  powerful  advocate.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  reference  to  that 
question,  I  thought  it  would  be  imposrible  to  conduct  the  government  upon  those 
principles  on  which  it  had  been  earned  on  under  the  Eari  of  Liverpool;  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  I  prepared  to  act  upon  that  resolution,  which,  from  the  delav  that 
has  taken  place  upon  Lord  Liverpoors  illness,  I  hi^  had  a  full  opportunity  or  con* 
sidering,  and  which  I  bad  maturely  deliberated.  I  had  mai^ea  tlirongbout,  tho 
splendid  career  which  my  right  hon.  friend  bad  pursued  with  regard  to  the  Catholic 
question,  and  each  hour  of  my  deliberation  confirmed  the  opinion  I  had  formed,  that 
he  would  employ  the  influence  of  his  new  office  to  promote  the  success  of  that 
question  which  he  had  always  so  warmly  advocated. 

I  found  that  from  the  very  first  period  when  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Re« 
gency  bill  upon  his  present  majesty  terminated,  up  to  the  month  of  Xfardi  last,  when 
the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Westminster,  brought  fmrward  his  motion  regard- 
ing the  Catholics,  he  had  pursued  the  same  active  and  undeviating  coarse  in  pro- 
motion of  the  Catholic  question,  which  I  (though  not  with  the  same  alHlity  and 
power)  pursued  in  opposition  to  it.  In  the  year  1812,  after  Mr.  Grattan  had  in« 
troducea  his  motion  for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chums, 
which  motion  was  negatived,  my  right  hon.  friend  was  not  satisfied  with  that  negativoi 
but  brought  forward  another  motion  to  the  same  eflect  as  Mr.  Grattan^s;  aUegiagf 
as  his  reason  for  doing  so,  that  circumstances  had  been  changed,  as  the  restrictions 
on  the  Regen<7  ^^  ^^^  expired.    That  motion  went  to  jdedge  the  Homo  to  take 
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Mte  Btote  of  the  Catholics  into  imniedwte  consideration  on  the  commencemeBt  of  the 
next  senmon^  and  it  was  adopted  by  the  House* 

Now,  Sir,  I  ask^  what  is  there  to  prevent  my  right  hon.  friend,  if  he  thought  the 
coume  he  then  pursued  were  prudent  and  reasonable,  and  would  be  so  at  this  moment; 
I  say,  what  is  to  prevent  him  from  pursuing  the  same  oourse  in  1827,  which  he 
adopted  in  1812?  In  ttiat  year,  Mr.  6rattan*8  motion  was  negatived  bv  a  minority 
of  forty ;  but  my  right  hon.  friend,  not  at  all  dispirited  by  that  d^ieat,  introduced  a 
motioD  to  the  same  effect,  but  in  a  different  shape,  pledging  the  House  to  a  oon« 
sideration  of  the  question  in  the  following  session.  ( )ne  discussion  has  already  taken 
place  this  session  upon  this  ouestion,  on  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Westminster. 
That  motion  has  been  negatived ;  but  the  circumstances  being  pretty  nearly  the  same,  I 
see  no  ground  on  which  my  right  hon.  friend  should  feel  himself  debarred  from  now 
pursuing  the  same  course  which  he  adopted  on  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Grattan's  motion. 
If  I  had  continued  in  office,  I  could  never  have  thought  of  proposing  to  my  riffht 
hou.  fnend,  that  he  should  pledse  himself  not  to  adopt  that  course,  tlMUgh  even  if  I 
had  been  by  any  chance  induced  to  do  so,  I  am  sure,  from  the  course  he  has  always 
pursued,  aad  from  my  conviction  of  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  bis  conduct  upon 
this  qnestioii,  be  woukl  at  once  have  refused  to  give  any  such  pledge.  I  say,  there^ 
fore,  that  I  was  justified  in  accounting  it  at  least  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  ia 
this  very  session,  a  motion  might  be  introduced  by  my  right  hon.  friend  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Catholic  claims,  and  that  I  might,  in  this  session  or  the  next,  be  called 
en,  as  a  member  of  the  government,  to  acquiesce  in  a  measure  introduced  by  my 
ri^ht  hon.  friend,  which,  when  it  was  introduced  bv  the  hon.  member  for  West-* 
minster,  I  had  podtively  rejected.  During  the  whole  period  from  the  year  1812  to 
the  year  1827,  my  right  hon.  friend  has,  on  every  occasion,  preserved  his  consistency 
upon  this  point ;  and  in  the  declaration  of  his  opinions,  in  hb  professions,  and  in  his 
acts,  has  uniformly  g^ven  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  his  most  decided,  powerful, 
and  eflectual  support  Not  only  has  he  supported  them  when  the  question  has  been 
brought  forward  by  others,  but  he  has  himself  originated  motions  for  conceding  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  claims  demanded  by  the  Roman  Catholics ;  motions,  however, 
that,  though  limited  in  the  extent  of  their  immediate  operation,  yet  involved  principles 
which,  if  he  tlionght  good  for  a  part,  he  must,  by  necessary  consequence,  have  con- 
sidered good  for  the  whole. 

In  the  year  1822,  my  right  hon.  friend  introduced  a  motion  for  the  admission  of 
Roman  Ca^olic  peers  to  seats  in  pariiament.  That  motion  I  felt  it  to  be  mv  duty 
to  oppete.  Now,  I  will  sappose  my  right  hon.  friend,  invested  with  all  the  influence 
and  power  of  the  first  ^nation  in  the  Ministrr,  again  to  bring  forward  that  motion 
at  ths  present  time,  and  I  ask  whether  I  could  acquiesce  in  the  possession  of  office, 
eonneoted  as  that  possession  must  be  with  an  acouiescence  in  the  admission  of  that 
which  I  have  before  opposed,  and  which  would  involve  the  dereliction  of  everr  principle 
that  I  have  formerly  supported  ?  Could  I  afterwards  stand  up  in  the  face  of  the 
eonntry,  and  allow  it  to  be  ssJd  that  I  had  acquiesced  in  permitting  the  first  Minister 
of  his  Majesty  to  carry  into  efiect,  without  opposition,  that  which  I  had  always  op« 
posed  when  it  was  introduced  by  any  other  person  ? 

Sir,  I  allude  thus  to  what  I  think  my  right  hon.  friend  will  do,  not  in  the  way  of 
complaint — not  with  the  view  of  remonstrance — that  he  should  employ  the  influence 
of  the  new  dignity  that  he  has  acquired,  in  the  attainment  of  the  object  for  which  h6 
has  so  long  and  so  ably  kboured ;  but,  because  I  thought  it  necessary  to  vindicate 
tnyself,  and  deemed  it  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  my  own  character,  that  I 
should  state  the  whole  truth,  and  explain  exactly  the  nature  of  those  reasons  which 
Induced  me  to  adopt  the  proceeding  of  retiring  from  office. 

I  say,  Sir,  what  security  have  I  that  my  right  hon.  friend  will  not  renew  the  moti<Mi 
which  he  brought  forward  in  1822,  and  which,  if  successful,  wouki  coinpel  me  to 
yield  to  a  measure  that  I  then  opposed  P  His  language  upon  that  occasion  was  so 
strongly  expressive  of  his  opinions  of  the  necessity  of  that  measure,  that  I  cannot 
avoid  quoting  it.  He  sakl  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech—**  I  solemnly  declare  to 
the  House,  that  I  would  not  have  brought  this  question  forward,  had  I  not  felt  assured, 
that  the  reparation  which  I  ask  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  peers  is,  in  the  name  of 
policy  as  expedient,  as  in  the  name  of  huroanity'it  is  charitable,  and  in  the  name  of 
God,  just'*  I  sa/tSiry  if  that  be  a  true  description  of  my  right  hon.  friend's  opiniof 
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<— if  he  DOW  believes,  as  he  then  stated,  that  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  are  in  policj^ 
expedieilt,  in  humanity  charitable,  and,  above  all,  in  the  name  of  God,  just — ^wkh  mj: 
confidence  in  his  sincerity,  how  coiild  I  doubt  that,  placed  in  the  situation  which  he 
now  fills,  had  I  remained  in  office,  I  should  have  been  called  on,  and  that  very  shortly, 
to  adopt  the  alternative  of  either  acquiescing  in  a  motion  not  now  for  the  first  time 
brought  forward,  or  of  opposing  myself  to  the  strength  of  the  government  ?  and  that 
acquiescence  could  not  have  been  yielded  by  me  without  involving  the  whole  of  those 
principles  which  I  have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  nuuntain  f  Sir,  that  such  a  motion 
as  that  which  I  have  supposed,  would  involve  the  whole  principle  of  the  Catholie 
question,  I  may  assert  upon  the  authority  of  my  right  hon.  friend  himself^  who  said, 
that  he  could  not  conclude  his  speech  on  tliat  motion,  without  admitting  that  the 
partial  success  which  he  was  then  attempting  to  obtain  for  the  Catholics^  would,  he 
hoped,  ultimately  lead  to  the  attainment  of  the  great  object  they  had  then  in  view. 
Now,  Sir,  it  would  not  be  my  part  to  acquiesce  in  the  attainment  of  such  an  object ; 
and  if  I  had  remained  in  office,  it  would  not  have  been  in  my  power  to  prevent 
any,  even  partial  concessions,  which  might  be  introduced  into  parliament  l^  the 
first  minister  of  the  Crown — by  that  individual  who  b  honoured  with  the  chief  con* 
fidence  of  his  sovereign ;  who  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  administration ; 
and  who  is  first  in  influence  and  authority  in  the  Cabinet.  I  could  not,  I  say,  have 
acquiesced  in  granting  to  the  Catholics  the  whole  of  what  they  claim,  nor  in  any 
partial  concession  of  the  nature  to  which  I  have  alluded,  attended,  as  it  must  have 
been,  with  such  consequences  as  my  right  hon.  friend  himself  at  that  time  pre- 
dicted. I  should  therefore  have  held  office  only  on  sufferance ;  liable  to  be  called  on 
at  the  notice  of  a  week  to  retire  from  the  public  service;  and  that  too,  perhaps,  at  a 
time  infinitely  more  inconvenient  for  the  public  than  that  at  which  1  actually  did 
resign  the  department  that  had  been  intrusted  to  me.  Could  I  doubt — especially 
after  the  example  set  me  by  my  right  hon.  friend  himself— the  propriety  of  the  course 
which,  in  my  own  opinion,  circumstances  had  rendered  necessary;  always  remembering 
the  prominent  line  of  conduct  1  had  adopted  upon  the  Catholic  question,  and  antici^ 
pating,  as  I  say  I  had  a  right  to  do,  what  would  be  the  course  that  my  right  hon* 
friend  would  pursue,  if  he  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  administration  f 
•  I  speak.  Sir,  of  his  example ;  because  I  think  that  I,  at  this  day,  am  placed  in 
circumstances  very  nearly  similar  to  those  in  which  he  was  placed  in  1812,  when  he 
was  asked  to  form  part  of  an  adnunistration  which  was  to  be  neutral  on  this  very 
question,  every  member  of  it  being  at  liberty  to  speak  and  to  vote  as  it  might  seem  best 
to  him  to  do.  When  that  proposition  was  made  to  my  right  hon.  friend,  he  stated  that 
he  could  not  give  his  consent  to  act  as  a  single  minister  upon  a  question  in  which  all 
the  weight,  infiuence,  and  authority  of  the  Prime  Minister  would  be  against  him. 

After  that  example,  and  after  the  opinion  then  expressed  by  the  very  minister  who 
now  possesses  the  situation  of  chief  adviser  of  the  Crown,  I  say,  Sir,  that  I  could 
not  have  retained  office,  and  then  have  complained — if  that  speech  had  ever  been 
quoted  against  me — for  submitting  to  be  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  in  an  adminbtration  in  which  I  should  have  stood  alone  opposed  to  my 
right  hon.  friend  who  was  at  its  head. 

The  speech  to  which  I  have  alluded  was  delivered  by  my  right  hon.  friend,  when 
Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1812,  brought  forward  his  motion  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  and  efficient  administration.  In  that  administration  the  Catholie 
question  was  proposed  to  be  led  open,  and  both  the  present  Lord  Whamdifle  and 
the  noble  Secretary  at  War  voted  in  favour  of  the  motion  which  my  right  hon.  friend 
afterwards  brought  forward,  and  which  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  That 
majority  amounted  to  129.  I  voted  on  that  occasion  in  the  minority ;  it  was  a  small 
minority;  and  though  the  Protestant  cause  was  not  then  suppoited  by  the  same 
numbers  as  had  supported  it  when  Mr.  Grattan's  motion  was  brought  forwud,  yet 
I  at  least  preserved  a  consistent  course. 

On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley's  motion,  my  right  hon.  friend  assumed 
pounds  for  declining  to  form  part  of  the  administration,  which  I  consider  so  neariT 
•simiUr  to  those  on  which  I  have  now  retired  from  the  public  service,  that  I  think 
1  cannot  do  better  than  state  them ;  and  I  beg  therefore  to  make  use  of  them,  not 
only  as  applying  particularly  to  my  own  situation,  but  as  conveying,  in  better  Ian* 
^uag9  than  my  own^  the  deaeription  of  the  grounds  on  whic)i  I  h^ve  thought  my* 
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self  called  upon  to  secede : — "  I  have  been  asked,  whether,  snpfiosing  I  had  accepted 
the  offer  that  was  made  to  me,  I  should  not  have  felt  myself  at  perfect  liberty  to  act 
as  my  own  opinions  should  dictate,  upon  the  gpreat  question  which  constitutes  the 
main  bar  of  separation  ?  I  reply  that,  as  a  minister,  I  know  I  should  have  been  at 
liberty.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  if  I  had  joined  the  present  administration  to 
fight  against  my  own  principles  under  the  banners  of  the  noble  lord,  I  should  not 
still  have  had  the  power  of  making  my  solitary  speech,  and  of  giving  my  solitary 
vote  in  support  of  opinions  I  had  previously  maintained ;  I  will  not  even  say  that 
there  may  not  be  honourable  minds  who  would  be  satisfied  with  such  a  distinction, 
and  it  may  be  my  misfortune  or  my  fault  that  mine  is  not  a  mind  of  that  construction. 
If,  when  out  of  office,  I  have  lent  to  any  cause  that  I  deemed  just  my  infiuence  and  my 
authority,  I  never  can  consent  to  accept  office  under  the  condition  that  I  shall  instantly 
divest  myself  of  that  infiuence  and  authority  which  ought  still  to  be  my  companionst 
and  to  leave  them  on  one  great  and  vital  question  in  open  and  wilful  abeyance." 

The  justice  of  these  sentiments  no  man  can  deny,  and  all  must  admire;  and  I 
believe  my  right  hon.  friends,  like  myself,  were  fully  satisfied  of  their  sincerity. 
He  will  now  use,  and  no  man  can  reasonably  blame  him  for  using,  the  infiuence  and 
authority  of  the  station  he  now  fills,  for  the  purpose  of  carnring  that  cause  he  has 
so  long  advocated  in  vain,  and  which  out  of  office  he  declared  to  be  just 

Almost  every  word  then  uttered  by  my  right  hon.  friend  upon  this  point  applies 
exactly  to  my  case.  A  little  further  on  he  observes,  **  Personal  objections  to  the 
Doble  lord  I  declare  I  have  none." — So  I  in  my  turn  assert,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  that  I  have  no  personal  objections  to  my  right  hon.  friend.  I,  on  this  occa- 
sion, like  my  right  hon.  friend  on  chat,  *^  am  actuated  by  no  feeling  of  rivalry,"  and 
willingly  acquiesced  in  the  retention  of  his  services  when  be  vras  about  to  sail  for  India. 

In  attending  his  miyesty  to  Scotland,  I  closed  my  lips  on  the  subject ;  and  on  the 
first  day  after  my  return  to  London,  I  waited  on  my  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  and  said  that  if  his  migesty,  or  my  colleagues,  deemed  it  of  importance 
that  my  right  hon.  friend  should  hold  the  situations  he  has  since  filled,  difficulties 
I  would  make  none.  That  question,  therefore,  I  decided  four  years  ago,  and  I  repeat 
in  his  words,  that  I  have  been  ^*  actuated  by  no  feeling  of  rivalry ;  and,  with  this 
particular  question  excepted,  I  could  have  no  earthly  hesitation  either  in  acting 
with  or  under  him."  I,  too,  cannot  allow  *'  the  predominance  of  his  opinion  to  stifie 
mine;**  and  on  entering  the  Cabinet  under  such  circumstances,  I  cannot  pretend 
not  to  know  that  his  ^*  influence  and  authority"  will  be  such  as  to  paralyze  all  my 
^feeble  eflbrts  in  opposition  to  the  object  of  his  wishes.  If  I  accepted  office  under 
him,  let  it  be  remembered  that  I  must  accept  it  vrith  full  notice  of  what  were  his 
^iews  of  the  duties  of  a  prime  minister,  invested  with  tlie  influence  and  authority 
he  will  enjoy.  In  the  course  I  have  pursued,  then,  I  have  only  acted  in  accordance 
vnth  his  example — an  example  I  honour,  and  an  example  that  ought  to  be  set  or 
followed  by  every  public  man. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  speech,  my  right  hon.  friend  made  some  remarks  upon 
the  varieties  of  opinion  entertained  in  the  Cabinet.  *'  But  indeed,"  he  added,  '^  it 
is  unfair  to  impute  to  the  Cabinet  any  opinion,  because  collectively  it  has  none ; 
and  the  retrospective  influence  upon  my  mind  was,  that  if  I  had  joined  this  hortus 
nccuM  of  dissent,  as  Mr.  Burke  once  termed  it,  we  should  have  formed  as  beautiful  a 
variety  as  was  ever  assembled  in  so  small  a  collection.  But,  amidst  such  unprece- 
dented differences,  on  which  side  is  the  influence  and  authority  of  government  en* 
listed  f  That  is  the  main  question,  lliis  man  may  hold  a  blue  opinion,  another  a 
white,  a  third  a  green,  a  fourth  a  yellow,  and  a  fifth  a  red ;  but,  with  which  of  these 
shades  does  the  sentiment  of  government  most  nearly  accord?  Undoubtedly, 
this  point  will  be  decided  by  the  individual  who,  holding  the  principal  office,  pre* 
eminently  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  occupant  of  the  'Dirone,  and  the  additional 
weight  he  adds  to  the  scale  must  overbalance  the  remainder."  I  hope,  also,  that  I 
may  add,  in  the  words  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  still  in  perfect  accordance  with  my 
own  sentiments,  that  ^^  I  could  not  feel  that  I  entered  the  Cabinet  with  honour,  if 
I  consented  to  give  there  a  mere  barren,  solitary  vote.  I  trust,  although  not  very 
fairly  put  upon  my  trial,  that  my  conduct  is  completdy  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the 
House  and  of  the  country." 
.  After  the  opinions  I  have  avowed,  and  after  the  course  I  have  taken  for  manj 
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^ears,  I  fairly  own  that  there  would  have  been  no  inconsiderable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  my  accepting  office  under  my  right  hon.  friend ;  but  the  peeuliarity  of  my 
situation  depends  not  merely  upon  the  opinions  I  have  avowed,  not  merely  on  the 
nature  of  the  resistance  I  have  offered  to  the  Catholic  claims,  not  merely  on  the 
prominence  of  the  part  I  have  taken  on  that  question,  but  on  the  fact,  that  for  the 
last  eleven  or  twelve  years  I  have  held  two  situations  intermixing  me  with  the 
administration  of  every  Irish  question :  on  me  has  devolved  the  whole  responsibility, 
whether  as  chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  or  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De« 
partment.  The  relation  in  which  I  stood  to  the  Prime  Minister,  from  the  natiure 
of  the  office  I  lately  held,  I  knew  presented  what  I  may  venture  to  term  an  insuper- 
able difficulty.  Being  now  in  the  ranks  of  private  Ufe,  and  under  no  restraint  of 
official  reserve,  I  must  fairly  state  that,  for  a  long  period,  I  only  have  been  con- 
sidered responsible  for  the  aflairs  of  Ireland.  I  was  the  only  minister  of  the  Crowa 
in  this  House  who  took  the  view  I  entertained  of  the  Cathofio  question ;  and  I  hnve 
been  thus  placed  in  a  situation,  not  only  of  difficulty  and  embarrassment,  but  in  a 
situation  in  which,  let  me  say,  no  minister  ought  to  be  placed. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1822 — (a  distinction  certainly  unsought  and  unso- 
licited on  my  part)-— I  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
with  full  notice,  I  admit,  of  the  difficulties  1  might  thereafter  have  to  oombaL 
If  I  retained  office,  it  was  not  from  personal  motives,  or  from  any  desire  of  the 
distinction  conferred;  and,  in  1825,  after  I  had  been  left  in  minorities  on  three 
different  Questions  immediately  connected  with  Ireland*-the  Catholic  Question,  the 
Elective  Franchise,  and  the  Payment  of  the  Catholic  Clergy  (which  I  thought 
something  very  like  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  region  in  Ireland)^- 
I  waited  on  my  noble  friend  then  at  the  head  of  the  government.  I  told  him  that^ 
personally,  it  was  painful  for  ine  to  disconnect  myself  from  those  whom  I  esteemed 
and  respected;  but  that,  having  been  left  in  a  minoritv  in  that  branch  of  the 
legislature  of  which  I  was  a  member,  I  anxiously  desired  to  be  relieved  from  my 
situation.  The  reply  of  my  noble  friend  was,  that  my  retirement  woidd  determine 
his  own.  I  flnally  consented  to  remain  in  oiOBce;  my  noble  friend  declaring,  that 
he  deemed  it  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  should  possess  opinions  as  much  as  possible  in  accordance  with  those 
of  the  Prime  Minister.  He  represented  to  me  the  difficulty  he  should  experience 
in  filling  up  the  situation,  and,  in  short,  that  my  retirement  must  determine  his 
own.  1  was  thus  induced  to  waive  ray  wish  for  retirement,  and  to  consent  to  remain 
until  a  new  parliament  had  pronounced  an  opinion  upon  the  great  question  which 
interests  and  agitates  Ireland. 

When  last  I  addressed  the  House  on  that  subject,  on  the  resolutions  of  the  hen. 
baronet,  the  member  for  Westminster,  I  expected  to  have  been  again  in  a  miaoritr ; 
and,  had  that  expectation  been  realized,  I  should  then  have  withdrawn  from  tae 
service  of  his  majesty.  Although  I  prefer  no  complaint — for  I  have  always  beea 
treated  with  the  most  perfect  good  faith — ^yet  it  was  no  enviable  situation  at  any  tiaM 
to  be  the  single  minbter  in  this  House  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  afiairt 
of  Ireland— opposed  by  all  my  colleagues,  and  daily  seeing  those  very  oolleagnes,  the 
members  of  the  government,  actively  concerting  measures  vrith  my  pc^tiod  oppo- 
nents. They  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so ;  for  it  was  understood  that  every  men 
mi^ht  exert  himself,  either  in  opposition  to,  or  in  promotion  of,  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims.  I  make  no  complaint,  I  prefer  no  charge  on  this  account;  I  only  state  the 
lact,  as  the  reason  which  made  my  situation  extremely  embarrassing.  The  suppcHt 
and  assistance  I  received  from  my  noble  friend.  Lord  Liverpool,  certainly  rendered 
my  difficulties  less ;  but  if,  in  tho  place  of  him  vrith  whom  I  cordially  concurred-— 
with  whom  I  entered  into  public  li£s— and  between  whom  and  myseu  there  never 
was  a  shadow  of  difierence  of  opinion  upon  any  subject ; — if,  I  say,  in  bb  place  I 
find  my  right  hon.  friend,  vrith  whom  I  had  the  misfortune  at  aU  times  to  difier  upon 
that  paramount  ({uestion,  it  is  obvious  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  retain  the 
particular  situation  I  hdd  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  con* 
nected  as  it  was  with  the  office  of  Prime  Minister.  Is  there  an  hon.  genllefnan  who 
hears  me  who  does  not  feel,  that  if  it  were  impossible  for  me  to  retain  that  situatioQ, 
it  was  as  impossible  for  m^  to  be  guilty  of  the  paltry  subterfuge  of  removing  to  an* 
^ther.    I  am  perfectly  satisfied  every  gentleman  wUl  be  conyuuMKi  thai  I  to^  ibe 
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only  eonne  remaining  to  me ;  and  thai  after  the  misfortune  whiofa  befell  my  noble 
Iriend,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  retire. 

The  relation  between  the  offices  of  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  and  Prima 
Mimster,  is  more  intimate  than  is,  perhaps,  generally  supposed.  Not  only  does  all 
the  Irbh  business  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Home  Secretary,  but  his  conneauou 
with  the  Prime  Minister  is  this — the  Prime  Minister  has  the  disposal  of  all  the  pa* 
tronase  of  government,  while  the  Home  Secretary  is  the  minister  who  is  legally  and 
constitutionally  responsible.  Every  place  of  preferment  in  the  church,  every  official 
appointment,  is  disposed  of  by  the  Prime  Minister;  but  the  signature  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  is  indispensable  to  every  instrument.  Such  being 
the  fact,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  g^reat  importance  in  what  manner  this  office  is  filled. 
He  who  is  charged  with  the  domestic  government  of  this  country  ought  not  to  be  an 
individual  materially  diflfering  in  opinion  from  the  Head  of  the  administration.  Where 
this  accordance  does  not  exist,  the  Home  Secretary  must  either  retire,  or  come  in  painful 
eollision  with  his  coadjutor  on  individual  appointments — a  condition  most  sincerely  to 
be  deprecated— leaving  him  no  alternative  but  to  withdraw  himself  from  office  upon 
some  single,  isolated  point,  the  true  grounds  of  which  the  country  at  large  would  never 
be  able  to  understand  and  appreciate  rightly.  It  was  m^  duty,  therefore,  to  consider  all 
these  points  beforehand ;  and  if  I  felt  that  such  collision  would  arise,  it  was  my  duty 
to  prevent  it  by  retirement,  without  running  the  risk  of  embarrassing  the  public  service 
by  adherence  to  office.  These  are  the  public  grounds  on  which— *  with  reference  to 
my  position  regarding  the  Catholic  question — with  a  view  to  my  position  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  charged  with  the  domestic  administration  of 
theafiairs  of  Ireland — I  thought  it  impossible  to  retain  office  under  a  Prime  Minister, 
differing  from  me  in  so  marked  a  degree  upon  a  question  of  such  magnitude.  Acting 
upon  these  grounds  with  great  reluctance,  but  at  the  same  time  without  a  moment's 
heiitation,  I  signified  to  his  m2i|esty  my  determination  to  resign. 

Whether  the  House  deem  those  gprounds  sufficient,  is  a  matter,  give  me  leave  to 
say,  of  subordinate  consideration  to  the  question  whether,  having  intended  to  retire^ 
I  acted  upon  that  intention  in  conformity  with  good  faith,  and  with  the  respect  I 
owed  to  the  sovereign  who  had  honoured  me  with  his  confidence.  I  would  much 
rather  it  should  be  thought  that  I  acted  precipitately,  and  upon  insufficient  grounds, 
than  tbat  I  bad  been  guWty  of  neglect  of  duty  to  my  country,  and  of  want  of  respect 
to  my  sovereign.  The  course  I  pursued  was  this :  I  felt  my  situation  to  be  one  of 
difficnlty,  and  I  wished  to  influence  the  opinion  and  conduct  of  no  man.  The  first 
person  to  whom  I  communicated  my  opinion,  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  concur  in 
the  new  arrangement,  was  my  right  hon.  friend  himself,  then  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  AfiBurs.  I  mentioned  my  intoition  to  retire  to  him,  and  to  no  other 
individual,  and  I  knew  not  the  intention  of  any  other  man.  I  acted  under  a  sense  of 
my  own  situation.  The  moment  the  subject  was  mentioned  to  me,  I  thought  it  did 
not  become  me  to  act  with  any  reserve ;  and,  having  made  up  my  mind,  not  to  re- 
quire that  my  answer  should  be  postponed  until  the  question  had  been  formally  and 
officially  put  This,  I  am  sure  my  right  hon.  friend  will  do  me  the  justice  to  admits 
The  29th  of  March  was  the  first  time  the  subject  was  introduced;  and  I  then  said 
to  my  right  hon.  friend,  **  I  will  tell  you  without  reserve  what  are  my  feelings  as  to 
my  particular  situation :  they  dictate  to  me  retirement  from  oflke,  if  his  Majesty 
should  select  you  to  form  an  administration.'*  I  am  sure  he  will  recollect  that  i 
made  this  statement  without  any  breach  of  that  g^ood  understanding  which  has  so 
long  subsisted  between  us.  That  information  I  took  care  to  convey  to  the  highest 
quarter ;  for,  here  again  I  thought  that  there  should  be  no  reserve.  My  resolution 
was  not  sudden — I  acted  upon  long  previous  conviction.  The  step  I  took  was  in  no 
respect  precipitate ;  and  no  one  ought  to  have  been  taken  by  surprise  by  it.  Deco* 
rum  vras  due  to  the  painful  situation  of  Lord  Liverpool ;  and  after  what  delicacy 
required  was  at  an  end,  and  the  nmtter  was  formally  discussed,  I  took  care  that  no 
doubt  should  remain  as  to  tlw  line  of  conduct  I  intended  to  pursue.  I  felt  a  sincere 
desire,  I  admit,  to  remain  connected  with  the  late  administration ;  and  I  stated  that 
if  any  arrang^ement  could  be  made,  so  as  to  place  the  government  on  the  sanoe  fbot> 
ing  as  it  was  when  under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Liverpool,  I  was  satisfied  with  my 
situation,  and  wished  for  no  change  nor  advancement 

If  any  arrangement  eould  have  been  made,  so  as  to  secure  to  the  office  of  Prime 
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MiDbter  sufficient  weight,  and  to  me  the  same  prindples,  I  was  perfectlr  content  to 
remain  in  office,  and  was  desirous  to  act,  either  with  or  under  my  right  mm.  friend, 
and  to  see  him  possessed  of  all  the  influence  and  authority  belonging  to  his  hiffh 
station.  I  fdso  beg  leave  to  state,  that  I  declared  to  my  right  hon.  friend  that  toe 
Catholic  ouestion,  and  my  position  with  respect  to  it  in  the  particular  office  I  held, 
constitutea  my  only  objection  to  embark  under  his  pilotage.  Had  I  concurred  with 
him  upon  that  great  topic,  I  should  have  been  as  ready  to  take  office  under  him  as 
under  Lord  Liverpool ;  but,  differing  from  him  u|>on  a  domestic  question  of  such 
importance,  as  minister  for  the  Home  Department,  from  first  to  last  I  felt  that  it  was 
im|X)ssible  for  me  to  continue  in  office  with  hiuL 

Such  having  been  my  intention,  the  House  has  now  heard  the  manner  in  whidi 
I  carried  it  into  effect.  I  before  mentioned,  that  I  declared  my  intention  without 
communing  with  any  other  member  of  the  administration.  As  I  acted  without  the 
concert,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  that  I  did  not  resort  to  the  advice,*of  othera. 
But,  though  I  acted  without  concert  with  others,  let  me  repel  the  painful  accusation 
preferred  against  me,  that  I  look  upon  my  late  coadjutors  now  in  a  different  light 
to  that  in  which  I  formerly  contemplated  them.  The  esteem,  respect,  and  admira* 
tion,  which  I  felt  for  them  as  ray  colleagues  in  office,  I  still  retain  to  its  fullest  extent* 
and  I  am  far  from  wishing  that  my  case  should  be  separated  from  theirs.  I  am  at 
this  moment  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  vindicate  them  from  the  charge  of  conceit 
and  cabal.  I  am  prepared  to  vindicate  tliem  collectively  and  individually,  and  to 
maintain  that  the  course  pursued  by  each  of  them  was  not  only  perfectly  justifiable, 
but  that  their  impressions  and  views  of  duty  to  the  public  service,  and  the  conduct 
produced  by  those  impressions  and  views,  ought  to  be  held  up  as  an  example  to  all 
w^ho  may  hereafter  be  placed  in  similar  circumstances.  I  declare,  then,  that  the 
charge  against  these  ministers,  or  any  of  them,  that  they  acted  by  concert  and  cabal, 
is  not  the  truth,  but  directly  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  If  there  be  any  appearance  of 
concert  in  the  steps  they  have  taken,  it  is  because,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  no  con- 
cert at  alL  Their  course  was  accidentally  coincident ;  and,  if  they  had  been  base 
enough  to  cabal  against  their  sovereign^*  they  would  probably  have  been  cunning 
enough  to  take  care  to  avoid  a  discovery. 

Although,  by  command  of  his  majesty,  I  did  communicate  to  one  of  my  colleagues 
the  course  I  felt  bound  to  pursue,  yet  I  never  did  inquire,  and  did  not  know,  what 
steps  that  colleague  himself  would  take.  I  did  not  know  the  steps  that  any  of  them 
would  take;  but  I  certainly  did  state,  that  if  the  government  could  be  reconstructed, 
if  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  remained  in  office,  and  if  I  could  reserve  to  myself  fnU 
dbcretion  on  the  Catholic  question,  I  thought,  without  giving  any  specific  pledge^ 
I  could  give  them  general  support.  But  I  never  commimicated,  for  instance,  with 
the  Lord  Chancellor:  I  never  opened  my  lips  until  the  9th  of  April,  when  the  order 
was  given  for  the  formation  of  a  new  administration.  I  never  knew  the  course  he 
meant  to  pursue ;  and,  upon  my  honour,  I  believe  that  the  same  may  be  said  of  every 
member  of  the  late  government  who  thought  it  right  to  retire.  They  carried  diw 
delicacy  and  reserve  to  such  an  extent,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  man  was 
acquainted  with  the  course  which  the  other  meant  to  adopt. 

As  to  dictation,  also,  I  declare  that  the  charge  is  not  only  untrue,  but  directly  the 
reverse  of  the  truth.  There  was  no  attempt  to  dictate  to  his  majesty  by  any  one  of 
the  late  ministers.  I  can  assert  it  with  respect  to  myself,  with  respect  to  the  IxMrd 
Chancellor,  and  with  respect  to  that  illustrious  indiyidual  whose  name  is  stamped 
for  ever  on  the  records  of  immortality — that  man  who  is  not  more  remarkable  for 
the  brilliancy  of  his  military  exploits,  than  for  the  simplicity  and  singleness  of  his 
nature — that  man  whose  candour  and  openness  are  habitual;  and  who  is  distinguished 
not  only  for  the  respect  he  bears  to  the  kingly  office,  but,  above  all,  for  the  c&votioa 
and  attachment  which  he  feels  for  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  When  I  see  it  charged, 
after  the  services  he  has  rendered  his  country,  that  for  the  base  purpose  of  office  he 
has  acted  in  a  way  so  unworthy,  the  accusation  seems  so  shameful  in  its  injustice, 
and  so  revolting  in  its  ingratitude,  that  I  can  scarcely  trust  myself  to  speak  of  it. 
I  say  that  I  am  prepared,  were  it  necessary,  to  vindicate  him  and  others  from  the  foul 
aspersions  cast  upon  them  connected  with  their  retirement;  but  labstain  from  the  under- 
taking, chiefly  because  it  is  not  required  at  my  hands,  and  because  elsewhere  they 
may  take  an  opportunity,  if  they  think  fit,  of  meeting  and  repelling  tbeimpatatioiL 
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•  I  here  now,  I  believe,  nearly  completed  the  task  imposed  npon  me  by  circnm* 
stances;  and  I  feel  deeply  the  obligation  conferred  on  me  by  the  attentive  indulgence 
of  the  House.  It  is  a  matter  involving  something  of  public  principle,  but  much  more 
of  penonal  interest;  and  I  cannot  conclude  a  statement  of  such  length,  of  the 
grounds  on  which  I  am  compelled  to  retire  from  office,  without  expressing  deep  re« 

5 ret  at  my  separation  from  one  with  whom  I  have  formerly  acted  with  so  much  cor- 
iality.  That  reg^t  is  nevertheless  mitigated  by  the  reflection,  that  I  did  every 
thing  becoming  my  character  to  prevent  that  separation.  Personally,  too,  I  may 
lament  that  I  shall  not  continue  possessed  of  the  opportunities  which  my  office  afford- 
ed me  of  making  those  changes,  and  introducing  those  improvements,  from  the  adop* 
tion  of  which  only  I  hoped  for  distinction  and  reward. 

I  cannot  but  fed  concern  that  the  confidence  of  my  sovereign  is  withdrawn;  and 
the  change  is  the  more  painful  from  the  uniform  kindness  and  gracious  consideration 
with  which  he  formerly  contemplated  my  labours,  and  my  solicitude  for  the  public 
welfare.  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  every  institution,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, connected  with  my  office,  during  the  last  five  years,  has  been  subjected  to  close 
inspection  and  strict  review;  and  that  I  have  been  able  to  mak^such  temperate  and 
gnulual  reforms  as  I  thought  were  consistent  with  the  general  and  permanent  good. 
I  have  also  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  every  law  found  in  the  Statute-book 
when  I  entered  office,  which  imposed  any  temporary^  or  any  extraordinary  restriction 
on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  has  either  been  repealed,  or  allowed  to  expire.  I  may 
be  a  Tory-^I  may  be  an  illiberal — ^but  the  fact  is  undeniable,  that  when  I  first  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  the  Home  Department;  there  were  laws  in  existence  which 
imposed  upon  the  sulyects  of  this  realm  unusual  and  extraordinary  restrictions:  the 
£u!t  is  undeniable,  that  those  laws  have  been  efikced.  Tory  as  I  am,  I  have  the 
further  satisfaction  of  knowing,  ttiat  there  is  not  a  sinflrle  law  connected  with  my 
name,  which  has  not  hail  for  its  object  some  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the  crimi* 
nai  law;  some  prevention  of  abuse  in  the  exercise  of  it;  or  some  security  for  its 
impartial  administration.  I  may  also  recollect  with  pleasure,  that  during  the  severest 
trials  to  which  the  manufacturing  interests  have  ever  been  exposed,  durinff  the  winter 
of  the  last  two  years,  I  have  preserved  internal  tranquillity,  without  applying  to  the 
House  for  measures  of  extraordinary  severity.  I  hope  it  will  not  bo  considered  un- 
becoming if  I  allude  further  to  the  satisfaction  I  derive  from  refieoting  upon  my 
exertions  in  favour  of  the  just  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 

.  For  all  the  ancient  institutions  of  my  country  I  have  felt  a  natural  prepossession, 
and  an  earnest  desire  that  they  should  preserve  that  veneration  which  has  promoted 
their  continuance;  but  those  prepossessions  have  not  prevented  me  from  inquiring 
into  cases  of  alleged  abuse,  and  that  desire  has  urged  me.  Id  a  friendly  and  temperate 
spirit,  to  examine  to  what  degree  corruption  may  have  intruded.  Where  change 
and  restoration  were  deemed  necessary,  they  have  been  applied,  thus  recommending 
those  ancient  institutions  to  tlie  long-enduring  attachment  and  veneration  of  the 
fsountry.  I  again  thank  the  House  for  the  opportunity  it  has  afforded  me  of  giving 
this  explanation,  and  I  shall  conclude  by  assuring  it  that  the  confidence  of  my 
sovereign,  the  g^ood-will  of  his  people,  and  the  approbation  of  parliament,  have  been 
at  once  the  motive  and  the  reward  of  my  exertions. 

'  Later  in  the  evening,  afier  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Brougham,  and  several  other  mem- 
bers had  spoken, — 

Mr.  Peel,  in  explanation,  observed,  that  what  he  had  alluded  to,  in  saying  that 
the  position  which  his  right  hon.  friend  occupied  in  1812  very  nearly  resembled  that 
in  which  he  (Mr.  Peel)  now  stood ;  and  that  the  reasons  which  his  right  hon.  friend 
assigned  for  not  joining  the  government  then  very  much  resembled  the  reasons  that 
actuated  him  (Mr.  Peel)  in  seceding  from  the  government  at  present — appeared  to 
Jiave  been  a  little  misunderstood.  He  had  in  truth  observed,  that  the  cabinet  of 
.1812  was  founded  on  a  principle  of  equality  and  perfect  fairness;  seeing  that  every 
member  of  that  government  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  vote  on  the  Catholic  question  ac- 
cording to  his  own  opinions  on  the  matter ;  and  this  was  apparent  from  the  course 
of  conduct  pursued  by  tlie  late  Lord  Londonderry.  His  noble  friend  on  this  subject 
4>bserved,  that  he  was  not  demanding  securities,  for  he  had  the  votes  agunst  him  of 
Xnrd  Sidmouth  and  Mr.  Perceval ;  and  finally,  it  appeared  that  the  government  of 
.1812  had  come  to  exactly  the  same  conclusion  on  this  topic  as  the  present  govern^ 
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Bient.  Be  that  as  it  might,  there  was  one  oart  of  his  right  hoD.  friend^s  speech  to 
which  he  attached  much  more  importance.  It  was  that  in  which  his  right  hon.  finend 
had  used  the  word  ^*  coincidence,"  remaridng,  in  a  tone  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that 
although  he  did  not  impute  any  concert  to  the  parties,  yet,  by  a  strange  '*  coinci- 
dence," six  Protestant  resignations  were  put  into  his  hands  at  once  while  he  was 
reporting  to  his  Majesty  on  the  steps  he  had  been  taking  tor  the  formation  of  a  new 
government.  Now,  it  was  but  justice  to  those  honourable  men  who  were  hb  late 
colleagues,  to  prevent  any  such  imputation  &om  b^g  fastened  on  them.  If  those 
resignations  were  ail  brought  in  upon  that  Thursday,  it  certainly  would  have  been  a 
most  unfortunate  coincidence ;  but  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  such  was  not  the  fiftct. 
On  Wednesday  the  10th  of  April,  his  right  hon.  friend  received  a  commission  to 
concoct  his  new  administration.  On  that  very  lOth  of  April,  in  the  evening,  he  saw 
his  right  hon.  friend,  who  said  to  him,  ^^  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  prepared  to  give 
me  any  other  answer  than  that  which  you  have  already  given  me."  He  answered, 
that  he  was  not;  but  he  gave  in  no  resignation.  On  April  the  10th,  he  certainly 
said  it  was  impossible  f(^  him,  he  thought,  to  join  a  government,  the  Head  of  which 
entertained  pnnciples  on  the  Catholic  question  so  ditferent  from  his  own.  On  the 
same  night  the  Lord  Chancellor  intimated  to  his  right  hon.  friend  the  same  convic'* 
tion.  Now,  he  thought  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  acted  on  this  occasion  a  very 
honourable  part ;  for  he  observed  to  him  (Mr.  Peel),  **•  I  have  long  sought  an 
opportunity  to  resign. — My  time  of  life  has  made  it  necessary  that  I  stioald  do  so. 
A  new  event  has  occurred  that  enables  me  to  accomplish  this  wish.  Whatever  mj 
opinions  may  be  on  the  Catholic  question,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  now  to  re* 
state  them ;  for  the  question  b  merely  whether  I  must  revoke  an  intention  I  had 
previously  formed  of  tendering  my  resignation,  or  go  on  acting  with  a  minuter  who, 
upon  that  question,  is  most  decidedly  opposed  to  me."  He  further  understood  thm 
Lord  Chancellor  to  say,  that  although  he  was  thus  desirous  to  resign,  he  waa 
disposed  to  remain  in  office  for  some  few  wedcs  longer,  with  the  intention  of  deliver- 
ing some  judgments  [a  laugh]. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  he  did  not  understand  frY>m  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  even* 
log  of  the  10th  of  April,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  resign ;  and  he  assured  his  right 
hon.  friend,  that  he  had  received  the  resignation  of  that  noble  lord  in  the  chamdcr 
of  his  sovereign  on  the  1 1th  of  April,  along  with  the  other  resignations  to  which 
he  had  adverted. 

Mr.  Peel,  adverting  to  the  shortness  of  the  period  between  the  10th  of  April, 
when  these  intimations  upon  his  own  part  and  that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  were 
first  signified,  and  the  I2th,  when  their  resignations  were  given  in,  observed  that 
that  was  quite  enough  to  account  for  their  accidental  delivery  at  the  moment  to  which 
the  right  hon.  g^tleman  had  alluded.  I  am  pretty  certain  (said  Mr.  Peel),  that  the 
letters  were  written  on  the  11th  or  12th.  Lord  Westmoreland's  letter  was  dated 
the  nth,  and  Lords  Bathursfs  and  Melville's  on  the  12th.  These  facU,  &,  I  think, 
will  show  that,  however  extraordinary  the  coincidence  alluded  to  by  my  right  hon. 
friend,  the  time  was  too  short  for  concert.  But,  whether  the  coincidence  were  extra* 
ordinary  or  not,  I  pledge  my  word,  as  a  man  of  honour,  that  the  answers  were  not 
concerted  [hear,  hear],  and  that  on  Thursday,  the  12th,  no  one  of  my  coUeaguea 
said  to  another,  ^^  My  answer  shall  be  the  same  as  yours,"  or  entered  into  any  com- 
munication on  the  subject  that  could  lead  to  a  concerted  arrangement,  or  imply  the 
existence  of  any  doubt  or  contingency  in  the  minds  of  parties  [hear,  hear].  As  fur 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  decision,  what  could  be  more  natural  ?  It  must,  indeed,  have 
been  expected.  I  have  heard  the  sarcasms  uttered  in  this  House,  that  if  Catholic 
emancipation  were  made  a  point  in  the  formatioD  of  an  administration,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  would  accede  to  it  rather  than  give  up  his  place;  and  I  do  think  it  a 
little  hard,  now  that  he  adheres  to  his  principles,  and  refuses  office  rather  than  oon* 
cede  them,  that  he  should  be  charged  with  joining  in  a  cabal  [hear,  hear].  Odial, 
I  do  declare,  there  was  none.  It  ought  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  Lords 
Bathurst  and  Melville  found  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
myself,  had  already  retired  from  office,  they  might  sincerely  doubt  whether  it  were 
possible  that  an  administration  could  be  formed  which  would  maintain  the  prinoi* 
pies  of  Lord  Liverpool.  It  appears  indeed  to  me  by  no  means  impossible  that  boo* 
ourable  and  conscientious  men  might  doubt  whether,  under  such  circomstaneesy  witb 
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my  tight  lion,  friend  at  the  head  of  the  government,  it  was  at  all  likely  those  prin- 
ciples would  be  maintained.  I  did  not  pee  the  letters  until  after  they  were  written ; 
and  I  declare  upon  my  honour,  that  I  do  not  beliere  they  were  concerted  :  and  I 
do  hone  that,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the  motives  of  the 
step  taken,  it  wiU  be  considered  that  I  have  vindicated  myself  and  my  colleagues  from 
the  charge  of  caballing  against  our  Sovereign. 
The  motion  for  the  new  writs  was  then  agpreed  to,  and  the  llouse  adjourned. 
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Mat  3.  1827, 

On  General  Gascoyne's  proceeding,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  bring  forward  his  mo* 
tion  on  the  state  of  the  Shipping  Interest,  the  House  was  most  irregtilarly  led  into 
a  debate  on  Mr.  G.  Dawson's  forced  motion,  ^'  That  copies  of  the  commissions  of 
the  Master  of  the  Mint  and  of  the  Judge  Advocate  should  be  laid  on  the  table.*' 
The  whole  of  this  proceeding  bore  reference  to  the  recent  change  of  Adminbtration . 
Mr  Brougham  having,  somewhat  ironically,  seconded  Mr.  Dawson's  motion,  spoke 
at  considerable  length  on  the  subject.  1  his  called  forth  some  explanatory  state- 
ments from  Mr  Canning;  after  which, —  * 

Mb  Pexl  said : — I  admit  that  it  would  be  more  regular  to  pass  to  the  question  to 
which  I  expected  this  evening  would  be  devoted ;  but  I  must  say  that  1  am  very 
far  firom  being  satisfied  with  the  explanation  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
(Mr  Brougham,)  as  to  the  principles  on  which  the  present  coalition  has  taken  place ; 
and  yet  a  proper  explanation  of  those  principles  involves  questions  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  upon  the  explanation  given  would  depend  the  degree  of  confidence 
which  could  be  properly  placed  in  the  present  administration.  In  commenting  on 
the  conduct  of  the  gentlemen  who  now  sit  on  the  opposition  bench,  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  has  adopted  the  same  tone  of  sarcastic  remark  which  charac- 
terised his  speeches  when  he  himself  sat  on  that  side  of  the  House.  He  has  con- 
gratulated the  opposition  on  the  new  tone  of  asperity  which  it  has  acquired ;  but  I 
must  also  congratulate  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  on  the  promptitude  and  facility 
which  he  has  displayed  in  employing  that  tone  of  sarcasm  in  favour  of  the  ministry, 
which  he  so  lately  employed  against  them — at  least  against  the  Head  of  the  present 
ministry.  I  cannot  help  congratulating  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  on  tlie  fa- 
cility with  which  he  has  fallen  into  the  cant  by  which,  as  he  himself  used  to  say, 
the  supporters  of  the  old  administration  were  so  much  tainted.  But  it  is  a  very 
grave  question,  whether  these  gentlemen  had  not  abandoned  their  principles  in  the 
short  space  of  a  week,  and  the  subject  ought  to  be  treated  with  another  temper.  I 
need  not  say  that  I  feel  no  personal  animosity  against  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man. I  never  did  entertain  any  fuch  feeling  towards  him,  nor  do  I  now.  But  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  our  political  differences  are  as  wide  as  ever,  if  not  wider;  for  he 
certainly  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  ffive  me  a  full,  satisfactory,  and  clear  explana- 
tion of  the  principles  upon  which  he  has  contributed  to  form,  and  has  joined  this 
coalition ;  and  yet  a  full,  clear,  and  satisfactory  account  of  these  matters  is,  as  every 
one  must  see,  absolutely  necessary,  before  any  one  can  venture  to  repose  confidence 
in  the  administration,  as  at  present  constituted.  What,  for  example,  is  to  be  done 
with  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  ?  Is  it  to  be  brought  forward,  in  any 
specific  form,  and  supported  by  the  new  friends  of  the  government ;  or  is  it  to  be 
postponed  until  all  those  shades  of  opinion  can  be  blended,  of  which  I  have  this 
evening  heard  for  the  first  time?  That  question  certainly  was  with  those  hon. 
gentlemen  a  common  bond  of  connexion :  I  do  not  say  uniting  every  man  in  its 
support,  but  undoubtedly  including  so  many  of  them,  that  from  it  a  great  par- 
liamentary party  took  their  colour  and  derived  their  name.  I  should  have  thought 
that  no  government  that  hoped  for  the  support  of  pariiament,  would  have  counte- 
nanced so  essential  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  this  House  as  the  parry  to  wi.ich 
I  allude  calls  fbr.  If  these  opinions  be  not  countenanced  by  the  new  government, 
on  what  principles  then,  I  ask  again,  is  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  to  bo 
discussed  ?    Is  it  to  be  left  as  the  Catholic  question  is  ?    I  do  not  say  this  reproach! 
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fhllj,  for  I  kDow  I  concurred  myself  in  the  arrangement  with  respect  to  that  qoea* 
tion  ;  but  I  ask  will  it  be  suffered  to  remain  still  ?  These  questions  must  produce 
the  elements  of  discord  in  the  new  administration,  unless,  indeed,  I  am  to  gather, 
from  what  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has  said,  that  parliamentary  reform  is  also 
to  be  made  an  open  question ;  though  truly  he  was  not  Tenr  explicit  in  his  statement. 
These,  however,  are  points  of  the  utmost  importance.  X  have  listened  attentiyely 
to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  but  the  satisfaction  I  derived  fcom 
the  explanations  he  gave,  was  so  far  from  being  complete,  that  it  has,  I  confess, 
only  increased  my  anxiety  to  hear  something  more  of  the  conditions  on  which 
he  has  agfeed  to  support  the  new  government.  When  I  hear  it  stated,  as  one  of 
the  grounds  of  this  union,  that  nis  m^esty  was  abandoned  by  his  former 
servants,  and  that  his  veir  prerogative  was  so  put  in  jeopardy  by  their  seces- 
sion, that  my  right  hon.  friend  had  no  alternative  but  to  appljr  to  his  political 
opponents  for  their  support ;  if,  for  the  sake  of  alignment,  I  admit  it  to  be  stridtly 
true  that  on  that  g^und  the  coalition  was  formed — that  its  chief,  nay,  its  sole  object, 
was  merging  every  subordinate  point  to  niaintain  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
why  then,  I  ask,  if  that  be  the  ground,  is  it  not  declared  so  at  once  f  ^^7  ^  ^^^ 
not  avow  that  to  be  the  real  reason  ?  Why  do  they  not  sar  that  they  will  forget  the 
Catholic  question  and  parliamentary  reform — tiiat  they  find  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  in  danger,  and  nave  rushed  forward  to  defend  it  ?  Why  do  they  allow  tke 
first  places  in  the  state  to  continue  unfilled,  like  raopty  boxes  waiting  for  those  who 
have  engaged  them  ?  Why,  I  ask  again  and  acain,  do  they  not  come  down  to  this 
House,  and  tell  us  franldy  what  are  the  principles  on  which  they  have  entered  into 
this  coalition  P  Their  conduct.  Sir,  I  repeat,  is  not  satisfaetory.  It  is  not  suited  to 
the  fair  dealing  and  manliness  in  which  this  country  delights.  It  does  not  accord 
with  the  principles  of  the  constitution  for  one  party  to  unite  with  another,  on  o(mi- 
dition  that  there  should  be  a  period  of  probation ;  in  order  that  they  may  determine 
whether  their  principles  of  action  will  agree  or  not.  If  it  be  a  union  of  parties,  whjr 
is  it  not  so  publicly  proclaimed  ?  Why  is  not  the  emeivenoy  declared  that  has  ren* 
dered  this  step  requisite?  if  difficulties  have  arisen  which  strong  and  firm  minds 
are  wonted  to  encounter,  why  are  the  public  offices  filled  with  merely  fugacious 
ministers  ?  In  two  months — ^the  probable  period  when  the  intended  arrangements 
will  be  completed — the  dangers  of  the  time  will  have  passed  away,  and  with  thea 
the  necessity  for  this  junction  will  have  ceased,  if  it  be  founded  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  character  of  party  men, 
and  of  the  great  parties  in  this  country,  upheld.  I  should  not  be  glad,  certainly,  to 
see  the  great  Whig  party  in  office.  They  ought,  I  think,  to  be  excluded  from  power; 
but  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  their  character,  as  a  party,  lowered  and  disgraced.  But 
it  will  be  tarnished,  if  the  principles  are  not  made  known  on  which  the  union  has 
been  efiected ;  and  unless  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  reasons  why  that  union 
has  been  delayed  be  given,  I  apprehend  that  the  character  of  this  party  will  not,  for 
the  future,  stand  very  high  vrith  the  public.  I  ask  again  why  is  this  delay  ?  Is  it 
that  there  are  on  the  Notice-book  some  inconvenient  entries  which  the  members  of 
that  party  know  not  how  well  to  evade  or  erase  f  What,  for  example,  will  they  do 
with  the  notice  of  the  member  for  Bandon  (Lord  J.  Russell),  for  Uie  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts  P  This  is  another  important  question,  which  I  suspect 
will  display  the  material  difierence  that  exists  between  the  opinions  of  those  nght 
hon.  gentlemen,  whom  I  had  lately  the  honour  to  have  for  colleagues,  and  their  new 
allies.  If,  after  the  noble  lord  has  consulted  with  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  dis* 
senters,  he  should  be  prepared  to  move  for  any  further  concessions  in  their  fiivour, 
I  give  him  notice  that  I  intend  to  oppose  him,  and  that  I  will  always  do  so,  whether 
in  or  out  of  power.  That,  indeed,  is  a  circumstance  of  little  weight  or  consideration 
to  me.  The  most  cursory  view  of  my  past  career  will  show,  that  I  have  been 
actuated  by  no  ardent  desire  of  office.  When  I  have  accepted  it,  it  has  always  been 
a  personal  sacrifice  to  me.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  can  say  truly  that 
I  care  not  whether  I  return  or  not.  I  feel  grateful  for  the  confidence  of  the  Crown ; 
but  I  am,  thank  God,  independent  of  it.  My  principles  are  not  changeable  with 
my  position.  I  will  adhere  to  them,  through  good  report  and  throoffh  evil  report 
It  is  with  these  sentiments  that  I  now  say,  that  the  points  to  which  I  have  referred 
—parliamentary  refonp,  and  the  motion  entered  on  the  Notice-book  for  the  repod 
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of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts — and,  still  more,  the  Catholic  qaestion,  have  not 
been  explained  satisfactorily.  I  will  not  deny  that  I  observed  myself,  that  latterly 
there  was  between  my  late  colleagues  and  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  have  now  joined 
them,  on  many  subjects  a  close  and  cordial  alliance.  But  I  do  protest,  that  if  I  had 
been  told,  only  the  day  before  the  recess,  that  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for 
Westminster,  would  have  offered  himself  to  the  notice  of  this  House  the  first  night 
after  the  adjournment,  in  order  to  g^ve  his  active  support  to  a  government  still 
divided  on  the  Catholic  question — if,  after  what  I  have  heard  the  members  for  Calne 
and  for  Knaresborough  say  in  this  House,  imputing  all  the  evils  of  Ireland  to  the 
existence  of  divided  councils  in  the  government  of  the  country,  which,  they  con- 
tended, prevented  any  firm  or  consistent  course  of  policy  from  being  purs'aed  ,* — if  £ 
had  been  told  that  now,  or  a  few  months  hence  even,  they  would  be  prepared  to  give 
their  sanction  to  the  support  of  an  administration  still  divided  on  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, I  could  not  have  believed  it  possible.  On  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to 
that  system  of  a  divided  government,  the  resolution  of  the  hon.  baronet  for  the  relief 
of  the  Catholics  was  founded.  Let  the  House  now  look  at  the  sincerity  with  which 
these  principles  had  been  acted  upon.  In  the  new  administration,  it  is  true,  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  Home  and  Foreign  Secretaries  of  State ;  but  we  have  a 
Prime  Minister  and  a  Lord  Chancellor  opposed  to  each  other,  and  very  recently,  in 
almost  personal  conflict  on  this  very  question.  Hitherto,  we  have  had  the  two  law 
officers  of  this  country  united  in  opinion.  The  present  administration  has  been  the 
first  to  disturb  this  agreement,  ana,  by  transferring  the  chief  office  to  an  advocate  of 
the  Catholic  claims,  to  create  a  disunion  where  before  it  never  existed.  Should  his 
majesty^s  Attorney  and  Solicitor  general  be  now  called  on  to  advise  the  Crown  on 
any  measure  touching  the  Catholic  Association,  suppose  it  should  continue,  in  what 
a  situation  will  they  be  placed  ?  It  is  a  fact—- one  of  the  curious  events  of  the  day 
— that  these  two  learned  gentlemen  have  both  presented  themselves  as  candidates  to 
represent  the  University  of  Cambridge,  professing  to  differ  essentially  from  each  other 
on  this  question,  and  founding  their  claims  to  support  respectively  on  that  very  dif- 
ference. These  circumstances  are  so  strange— so  extraordinary — that  it  is  not  by 
the  sarcasms  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  that  the  public  can  be  reconciled  to 
them.  But,  above  all,  when  I  recollect  the  motion  brought  forward  a  few  weeks 
ago  by  the  hon.  member  for  Armagh  (Mr.  Brownlow),  from  the  very  place  where  I 
am  now  standing — ^which  motion,  deeply  affecting  the  official  character  of  Lord 
Manners,  was  supported  by  the  hon.  member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  S.  Rice),  who  took 
the  opportunity  of  repeating  his  conviction,  that  "all  the  evils  of  Ireland  were 
attendant  upon  that  absurd  state  of  things  in  which  a  Protestant  Lord  Chancellor 
was  conjoined  with  a  Catholic  Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  government  of  that  country,** 
how  shall  I  now  express  my  surprise  when  I  hear,  that  the  first  act  of  the  new 
administration  has  been,  to  prevail  on  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  to  revoke  his 
known  intention  of  retiring  from  office !  With  these  facts  before  me,  I  say  that  the 
union  of  the  Whigs  with  the  new  administration  is  an  extraordinary  comcidcnce. 
This  is  not  an  occasion  on  which  I  can  be  expected  to  give  expression  more  fully  to 
my  opinions;  but  as  my  votes  on  many  questions  that  will  come  before  me  must 
depend  on  the  degree  of  confidence  I  possess  in  the  administration,  I  feel  entitled  to 
call  upon  them  to  state,  what  are  the  conditions  on  which  it  has  been  formed,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  parliamentary  reform  and  the  Established  Church.  I  see 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose  yesterday  postponed  his  motion  respecting  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  avowing  as  his  reason  for  so  doing,  that  he  had  full  confidence  in 
the  intentions  of  the  new  ministry,  though  I  believe,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
that  he  will  find  he  is  mistaken  in  his  expectation  of  support  from  my  right  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Canning),  who,  I  believe,  will  manfully  defend  the  church  against  all 
his  attacks.  But  when  I  hear  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose  publicly  state  such  a 
reason  for  postponing  his  motion,  I  must  pause  before  I  give  any  vote  of  mere  con- 
fidence to  the  present  administration,  until  I  know  what  are  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded,  as  to  parliamentary  reform  and  the  other  great  questions  of  importance : 
whether  they  are  to  be  open,  lite  the  Catholic  question,  to  free  discussion  by  every 
member  of  administration,  or  whether  they  who  are  called  by  the  name  of  Whigs 
are  prepared  to  oppose  them  when  they  may  be  brought  forward  ?  [loud  cheers.] 
After  a  long  ana  warm  discussion, — 
33 
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Mr.  Peel  again  rose,  and  bore  testimony  to  the  correctness  with  which  his  right 
hon.  friend  had  stated  the  effect  of  his  allusions.  While,  however,  he  acknowledged 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  set  his  hon.  firiend  right  in  this  respect,  he  must 
contend,  that  he  had  a  fair  right  to  ask  those  who  had  accepted  office,  under  the  new 
government,  why  they  had  so  taken  office  ?  He  thought  however  that,  throughout 
his  speech,  he  had  most  particularly  implied,  that  he  was  satisfied  his  right  hon. 
friend  intended  to  adhere  to  his  principles ;  and,  acting  upon  his  own  views  of  the 
interests  of  the  Established  Church,  he  still  considered  that  he  was  justified  in  demand- 
ing of  those  who  had  taken  office,  on  what  principles  they  had  joined  his  right  hon. 
friend  ?  In  conclusion,  he  could  not  help  saying  that  he  looked  upon  the  animad- 
versions of  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  Francis  Burdet^,  the  member  for  Westminster,  as 
totally  uncalled  for. 

After  several  other  members  had  spoken,  Mr.  Dawson^s  motion  was  n^atived 
without  a  division. 


CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

Mat  7,  1827. 

Mr.  Pebl  adverted  to  what  he  had  stated  on  a  former  evening,  that  he  would 
postpone,  from  that  day,  the  notices  which  stood  relative  to  the  bills  for  Consolidating 
the  Criminal  Law,  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  gallant  general  (Gasooyne) 
opposite  to  bring  forward  a  question  immediately  interesting  to  the  Shipping  conoema 
of  the  country.  He  was  now  ready  to  do  as  he  had  promised.  He  had  informed 
his  right  hon,  friend,  who  had  succeeded  him  in  the  Home  Department,  that  he  was 
pcrfectlv  willing  to  take  any  course  with  thoscf  bills  that  mig^t  be  consistent  with 
his  wishes.  He  had  told  him,  that  he  would  either  continue  the  management  of 
them  through  thoir  remaining  stages  in  that  House;  or,  if  his  right  hon.  friend 
chose  to  take  that  dutv  on  himself,  he  would  give  him  every  assistance  in  his  power. 
His  right  hon.  friend  thought  that,  as  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  been  occupied  several 
months  in  preparing  the  clauses,  it  would  accord  better  with  the  public  interest,  as 
it  would  probably  meet  the  general  concurrence  of  the  House,  if  he  continued  to 
superintend  the  bills.    He  assured  the  House,  that  he  would  undertake  with  the 

? greatest  pleasure,  both  now  and  at  any  fUture  period,  that,  or  an^r  other  task,  having 
or  its  object  the  simplification  and  consolidation  of  the  criminal  code,  and  the 
mitigation  of  severity  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  Every  exertion  he  could 
render  for  that  purpose  would  be  given  with  the  same  devotion  as  if  he  had  remained 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Home  Department.  He  should  not  name  a  distant 
day  for  resuming  the  progress  of  those  bills,  but  one  sufficiently  distant  to  enable  hina 
to  nave  the  services,  not  only  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  but  of  the  Attorney  and  Soli- 
citor general.  He  could  not  avoid  adding  the  expression  of  the  gratification  he  fdt 
at  having  received  from  a  noble  and  learned  lord  (Tenterden) — at  whose  elevation 
to  the  peerage  he  cordially  rejoiced,  and  who  had  contributed  so  materially  to  his 
assistance  in  framing  these  bills — a  declaration,  that,  if  it  pleased  the  House  to  send 
those  bills  to  the  House  of  Lords,  he  would  willinglv  take  charge  of  them  there. — 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  finally  named  Monday,  the  2l8t,  as  the  day  to  which  he 
would  postpone  the  orders  standing  for  that  evening. 


THE  SHIPPING  INTEREST. 
Mat  7, 1827. 

Gkneral  Gascoyne  moved, — **  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed,  to  inquire 
into  the  present  distressed  state  of  the  British  Coronoiercial  Shippmg  Interest.** 

Towards  the  close  of  a  long  debate  on  the  motion, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  vote  which  be 
should  give  upon  this  question.  He  was  opposed  to  the  proposition  of  the  gallant 
general.    He  was  not  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  granting  that  committee,  if  it  were 
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• 
meant  by  the  means  of  the  committee  to  pronounce  the  condemnation  of  a  system  to 
which  he  stood  pledged.  If  this  motion  had  been  discussed  a  month  since,  at  ttie 
time  that  notice  of  it  was  first  ^iven,  he  should  have  Toted  against  it  as  one  of  the 
ministry ;  and  the  change  of  his  situation  had  not  changed  bis  opinions.  But  he 
should  rest  his  vote  on  other  gronnds  than  those  of  consistency.  He  thought  that 
no  case  had  been  made  out  which  required  investigation ;  and  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  at  this  moment  would  be  in  itself  a  great  practical 
inconvenience,  withoutproducing  any  practical  benefit.  There  were  alr^y  sufficient 
documents  before  the  House,  to  enable  them  to  form  a  more  satisfactory  judgment 
than  could  be  formed  by  any  private  examination  of  individuals  interested,  or  who 
believed  themselves  interested,  in  the  question.  Although  he  felt  bound  to  admit 
the  ejcistence  of  the  distress  of  the  snipping  interest,  yet  he  must  say,  that  he 
thought  it  arose  from  the  same  causes  which  had  produced  distress  in  the  other 
branches  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes.  In  the  years  1824  and 
1825,  a  pr^t  number  of  ships  had  been  built,  in  the  spirit  of  that  speculation  which 
then  universally  pervaded  the  country;  and  the  proportion  built  then  so  greatly 
exceeded  the  demand,  that  the  necessary  consequence  was  a  languor  in  the  trade 
in  the  course  of  the  following  year.  A  full  examination  of  the  papers  to  which 
reference  had  been  made  had  satisfied  him,  that  every  necessary  information  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  House ;  and  that  feeling,  combined  with  the  fact  that  a  month 
ago  he  should  have  resisted  this  motion,  made  him  concur  with  his  right  hon.  friend 
in  giving  a  decided  negative  to  the  motion. 

Two  or  three  other  members  having  spoken  on  the  subject,  Creneral  Gascoyne  said, 
that  seeing  the  feeling  of  the  House,  and  understanding  that  the  session  was  not 
likely  to  last  long  enough  to  enable  the  committee  to  do  any  practical  good  if 
it  were  appointed,  he  should,  with  the  leave  of  the  House,  withdraw  his  motion. 


THE  NEW  ADMINISTRATION. 
Mat  11,  1827. 

In  another  debate  which  incidentally  arose  respecting  the  new  administration,  the 
Marquis  of  Tavistock  having  spoken  in  censure  of  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  members 
of  the  late  ministry, — 

Mb.  Pebl  said,  that  he  must  have  extremely  misunderstood  the  noble  marquis,  if 
he  had  not  been  classed  with  the  two  right  hon.  gentlemen  upon  whose  conduct  the 
noble  marquis  had  commented,  not  in  a  very  moderate  manner,  accompanied  with 
personalities  and  censure,  applied  to  him,  because  of  his  separating  himself,  in  an 
official  sense,  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  whom  yet  he  hoped  he  might  call  his 
right  hon.  friend.  It  was  not  with  any  view  to  office  that  he  had  taken  his  course 
in  the  first  instance ;  nor  was  it  on  account  of  his  regret  for  the  loss  of  it  that  he 
had  spoken  on  a  former  evening.  So  far  from  his  acting  as  one  of  a  factious  and 
rancorous  Opposition,  he  had  come  down  on  the  night  of  the  shipping  question,  to 
support  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  IVade.  He  certainly 
had  stated  th^  which  be  felt  to  be  a  difficulty  in  the  formation  of  the  new  ministry. 
When  he  saw  many  hon.  gentlemen  who  had  been  uniformly  opposed  to  government, 
abandoning,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  their  principles,  and  taking  seats  behind  his  right 
hon.  friend,  and  about  to  take  office  under  him,  he  did  say,  that  he  must  refuse  his 
confidence  until  he  knew  of  whom  the  government  was  to  be  composed,  and  what 
were  the  measures  which  gave  a  cement  to  the  coalition.  He  expected,  naturally 
enough  under  the  circumstances,  that  a  triumph  was  anticipated  on  the  two  great 
questions  of  Catholic  Emancipation  and  Parliamentary  Reform.  When  he  heard 
die  right  hon.  gentleman  declare,  that  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  would 
be  opposed  as  Wore,  and  that  he  would  not  support  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  he 
then  felti  that  those  questions,  so  far  from  being  in  any  danger,  had  obtained,  by 
the  accession  of  their  supporters  to  a  government  prepared  to  oppose  them,  a  most 
signid  triumph.  What  ol]gection,  then,  could  he  be  supposed  to  entertain  to  the 
formation  of  a  cabinet,  which  secured  the  triumph  of  his  own  principles?  What 
rancour  or  personal  hoilility  could  he,  who  had  never  served  for  the  advantages  of 
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• 
office,  feel  for  the  accession  of  a  party  to  office,  upon  terms  which  established  his  own 
principles  with  more  safety  than  ever?  What  objection  could  he  have  to  a  plan  of 
administration  formed  on  the  principle  of  excluding,  by  those  who  before  did  not 
agree  upon  any  but  the  Catholic  question?  He  promised  his  most  zealous  support 
and  assistance,  in  as  full  a  measure  as  he  had  given  them,  to  any  inquiries  into  the 
ancient  institutions  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  their  amelioration  and  reform.  He 
had  not  adopted  those  plans  which  he  had  brought  before  the  House  because  he  was 
in  office ;  nor  was  he  disposed  to  abandon  them  because  be  had  quitted  it.  He 
hoped  he  had  explained  satisfactorily  the  reasons  of  the  course  which  he  had  taken 
on  a  former  evening.  He  admitted,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  then  explained 
the  terms  of  the  coalition  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner.  He  would  only  add  an 
opinion  which  he  still  entertained,  that  if  there  were  to  be  any  junction  of  the 
members  of  that  party  to  the  administration,  it  was  but  fair  that  it  should  at  once 
take  place,  that  the  House  and  the  country  might  know  what  they  had  to  expect. 
He  was  never  more  surprised  than  to  find  himself,  as  the  consequence  of  that  speech, 
classed,  by  the  noble  lord,  as  one  of  a  factious  Opposition.  When  he  first  came 
into  parliament,  his  right  hon.  friend  did  indeed  form  a  part  of  what  he  conceived, 
with  ^reat  deference,  to  be  a  factious  Opposition.  His  right  hon.  friend  must  know 
well,  from  his  experience  at  that  time,  what  a  fkctious  Opposition  really  was ;  of  what 
value  was  its  support ;  and  the  inconvenience  which  resulted  from  its  success.  He 
denied  the  fact,  and  utterly  disclaimed  the  intention,  of  giving  any  thing  like  a 
factious  Opposition  to  the  present  administration. 


SPRING-GUNS'  BILL. 

Mat  17,  1827. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Lords*  Amendments  to  the  Spring-Guns*  Bill,  Bir.  Peel 
admitted  that  game,  as  a  source  of  amusement,  was  a  species  of  property  which 
ought  to  be  protected,  but  he  was  far  from  thinking  that  it  was  justifiable  to  use 
means  for  that  protection  destructive  of  human  life.  Upon  that  principle,  therefore, 
he  had  supported  the  present  bill  in  its  progress  through  the  House,  and  more 
particularly  because  it  took  away  that  wide  arena,  which  existed  of  woods  and 
plantations,  in  which  such  engines  were  before  permitted.  But  there  appeared  to 
be  a  broad  distinction  between  the  use  of  spring-g^ns  in  uninclosed  and  extensive 
grounds,  where  their  deadly  efiects  might  be  visited  upon  inadvertent  trespassers, 
and  such  places  as  market-gardens,  by  the  security  of  which  from  robbers  a  large 
class  of  men  obtained  their  subsistence.  When  a  man  inclosed  his  ground  by  a  wall 
seven  feet  high,  and  thus  took  the  best  precaution  in  his  power  to  exdude  trespassers, 
his  case  was  most  undoubtedly  difierent  from  those  where  there  was  nothing  to  pro- 
tect but  a  pheasant,  and  no  safeguard  but  a  fence.  He  therefore  dissented  from  the 
Lords*  amendment  in  this  respect.  And  really  the  House  should  know  that  there 
was  no  class  of  men  which  required  protection  more  than  these  market-gardeners ; 
for  in  no  place  was  the  police  more  lax  than  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
\&rge  towns.  Within  the  towns  themselves  the  police  was  generally  well  regulated; 
but  this  strictness  drove  the  vagabonds  out  a  few  miles  upon  the  roads,  about  the 
places  where  these  market-gardens  were  situated.  He  had,  early  in  the  session, 
without  reference  to  this  question,  moved  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  police  near  the  metropolis ;  for  he  had  reason  to  know,  that  the  consequence 
of  havin?  horse  and  foot  patrols  in  London  was,  that  the  bad  characters  were  banished 
four  or  five  miles  out  upon  the  roads.  In  order,  therefore,  to  an  effectual  suppression 
of  crime,  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  that  particular  branch  of  the  police  upon  a 
more  efficient  footing.  In  many  places  it  was  most  mischievously  inefiective. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  that  extensive  district  comprehending  Twickenham  and 
Richmond,  the  peace  of  the  county  almost  depended  upon  the  individual  activity 
of  Colonel  Clitheroe.  Many  of  the  market- gardens  were  utuated  in  that  district; 
and,  until  a  better  police  were  set  on  foot,  he  thought  it  not  unreasonable  that  t^e 
market- gardens  should  be  protected  by  spring-guns.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  if  the  market-gardeners  were  called  upon  to  provide  for  the  pro* 
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tcction  of  their  erouDds  by  taking  into  pay  a  sufficient  number  of  ordinary  constables, 
who,  if  they  did  their  duty,  would  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes.  He  had  not  the 
smalleit  doubt  but  that,  if  an  investigation  took  place  into  the  causes  of  the  increase 
of  crime,  it  would  turn  out  to  be  closely  connected  with  depredations  upou  such 
property.  Whilst  the  amount  of  great  crimes  was  diminished,  the  sum  of  offences 
against  property  had  greatly  incr«ised.  This  he  ascribed  to  the  defective  state  of 
the  police  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  Until  something  else  should  be 
done,  he  could  not  dispense  with  this  species  of  protection  to  the  market-nurdeners. 
The  House  divided :  For  the  Amendment,  23 ;  Against  it,  40 ;  Majonty  against 
it,  17. 


CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

Mat  18,  1827. 

Ma.  Pbsl,  in  rising  to  move  the  order  of  the  day,  for  referring  the  Larceny  Laws* 
Consolidation  Bill  to  a  committee,  said  he  ventured  to  commit  a  small  irregularity, 
in  first  moving  for  leave  to  brin^  in  a  bill,  which  it  was  of  ereat  importance  to 
have  before  the  House  in  the  consideration  of  the  amendments  in  the  cnminal  laws 
of  the  country.  The  bill  to  which  he  alluded  was  designed  for  the  improvement  of 
the  administration  of  Criminal  Justice,  and  was  not  one  to  which  he  anticipated  any 
opposition.  It  proceeded  upon  the  assumption,  that  every  form  in  the  adminbtration 
of  jiu^tice  which  had  become  obsolete,  and  not  necessary,  might,  and  ought  to  be, 
removed.  In  all  the  alterations,  therefore,  which  this  bill  proposed  to  effect,  the 
substance  of  the  existing  law  was  in  no  instance  affected.  The  alterations  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  bill  were  as  follow.  At  present,  before  a  prisoner  was  put 
upou  his  trial,  and  had  pleaded  *^  Not  Guilty,*  he  was  asked,  *^  How  will  you  be 
tried  ?'*  Now,  every  one  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
lawF,  knew  how  unnecessary  this  form  was.  It  seldom  served  but  to  puzzle  and 
confuse;  and,  in  many  instances,  the  answer  to  the  question  was  such  as  was 
altogether  inconsistent  with  the  gravity  of  the  occasion.  It  was  expected  that  the 
prisoner  would  answer,  ^*  By  God  and  my  country  ;**  but  sometimes  the  answer  was 
dictated  by  levity,  such  as,  *^  I  had  rather  not  be  tried  at  all;"  and,  frequently,  the 
answer  was  either  suggested  by  the  jailer,  or,  in  the  event  of  the  prisoner  refusing, 
was  made  by  him  altogether.  Now,  was  it,  he  asked,  necessary  to  retain  this  form 
at  all?  and  was  it  not  consistent  with  common  sense,  that  when  the  plea  of  **  Not 
Guilty  *'  had  been  entered,  the  trial  might  be  proceeded  with  ?  Acting  upon  this  view, 
the  bill  enacted,  that  when  the  plea  of  ^^  Not  Guilty"  had  been  recorded,  the  trial 
might  go  on.  The  next  part  of  the  law,  of  which  he  would  propose  a  repeal,  was 
that  which  inflicted  punishment  on  prisoners  who,  through  obstinacy,  refused  to 
plead.  He  would  propose,  in  all  cases  of  treason,  as  well  as  of  felony,  that  it  should 
be  a  general  rule,  that  the  prisoner  should  be  considered  '*Not  Guilty."  It  was 
consistent  with  justice,  mercy,  and  reason,  that  he  should  be  considered  so,  merely 
for  being  mute,  rather  than  otherwise ;  that  his  trial  should  take  place,  and  a  verdict 
of  acquittal  or  of  guilt  follow,  according  to  the  facts  proved  in  evidence.  In  former 
times,  when  prisoners  persevered  in  being  mute,  the  ancient  punishment,  known 
by  the  name  of  peine  forte  et  dure,  was  resorted  to.  Although  it  was  sometimes 
relaxed  in  practice,  yet  in  cases  of  treason  the  continuing  obstinately  mute  was 
equivalent  to  a  conviction,  and  two  such  convictions  had  taken  place,  and  execution 
followed :  one  of  these  was  on  a  charge  of  murder,  and  the  other  one  of  burglary ; 
the  former  occurred  in  1777,  and  the  latter  in  1793.  Now,  he  thought  the  extreme 
sentence  of  the  law  was  too  great  a  punishment  to  inflict  for  this  offence;  and  he 
submitted  that,  in  all  cases,  it  would  be  more  consistent  with  justice  and  reason,  and 
more  satisfactory  to  public  opinion,  if  the  punishment  were  to  follow,  and  to  be 
apportioned  to,  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial.  Although  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone 
considered  it  to  the  honour  of  our  laws  that  the  peine  forte  etdure  was  abolished  by 
the  statute  12th  George  III.  c.  20;  yet,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  necessary  to  go 
beyond  that  statute,  which  determined,  that  the  standing  mute  in  cases  of  felony,  as 
well  as  of  treason,  amounted  to  a  constructive  confession,  and  to  adopt  a  contrary 
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rule  of  entertaining  evidence  and  opportunity  of  dd'ence  on  all  occasions.  The  next 
alteration  he  would  propose,  was  that  which  incurred  conviction  from  the  party 
persisting  to  challenge  beyond  the  number  to  which  he  was  entitled.  In  cases  of 
treason,  to  challenge  beyond  the  number  was  enacted  to  amount  to  legal  conviction, 
and  was  attended  with  all  the  consequences  of  the  accused  party  being  found  guilty. 
In  other  cases,  the  challenges  beyond  the  proper  number  were  declaj^  to  be  null 
and  void.  Now,  he  would  propose  as  a  general  rule,  that  those  challenges  that 
were  made  after  the  proper  number  was  exhausted,  should,  in  all  cases,  be  declared 
null  and  void.  He  would  next  propose  the  correction  of  a  great  practical  abuse; 
namely,  that  of  pleading  a  former  attainder  in  plea  of  an  indictment.  Now,  he 
would  propose,  that  a  previous  conviction  should,  in  future,  not  be  a  bar  to  an 
indictment,  unless  it  were  a  conviction  for  the  same  offence  to  which  the  indictment 
referred.  The  last  change  he  would  propose  was,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
one.  It  was  the  total  abolition  of  what  was  called  ^*  Ben^t  of  Clergy.^'  This 
was  a  most  useless  and  unmeaning  form.  To  every  capital  offence  it  was  annexed. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  mockery,  and  ought  no  longer  to  encumber  the  statute-book. 
There  were  some  offences  to  which  "without  benefit  of  clergy"  was  annexed,  in 
which  case  immunities  were  provided  for  peers ;  bur,  as  these  cases  were  only  two, 
namely,  sacrilege  and  horse-stealing,  he  thought,  with  respect  to  these  two,  U  was 
not  necessary  to  observe  any  particular  exemption,  and  that  the  abolition  of  this 
form  might  be  general,  and  extend  to  all  cases.  In  all  crimes  of  a  capital  nature, 
where  it  was  intended  that  the  punishment  of  death  sliould  remain,  that  punishment 
was  to  be  declared,'  without  mentioning  benefit  of  clergy.  When,  in  addition  to  the 
present,  the  offences  against  the  person  and  forgery  were  comprehended,  nearly  the 
whole  of  our  Criminal  Law  would  be  consolidated.  He  meant  to  introduce  a  claose 
to  prevent  the  endless  repetition  of  singular  and  plural,  masculine  and  feminine,  &e. 
This  clause  had  been  drawn  up  by  a  gentleman  from  whom  he  had  recetved  the  most 
invaluable  assistance  in  the  whole  of  his  undertaking ;  he  meant  Sir  J.  Richardson. 
He  apologized  for  having  trespassed  so  long  on  the  attention  of  the  House.  The 
bills,  last  session,  bad  stood  for  commitment.  Under  the  circumstances  which  had 
since  taken  place,  he  regretted  the  delay  which  had  occurred  in  their  progress.  He 
had,  however,  submitted  them  to  some  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  country — ^men 
whose  talents  and  experience  qualified  them  to  give  the  best  opinions  on  the  sub(ject, 
and  had  received  from  them  a  number  of  valuable  suggestions. — The  right  hon. 
gentleman  concluded  by  moving  "for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  improving  the 
Administration  of  Justice  in  Criminal  Cases.** 

Mr.  Feel  afterwards  stated,  that  he  had  introduced  a  c)anse  empowering  the 
court,  in  a  case  of  standing  mute,  to  have  a  plea  of  not  guilty  entered  or  not  entered, 
at  their  discretion. 

After  some  observations  from  the  Attorney-general,  Mr.  Peel  said  he  entirely 
concurred  with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that,  if  the  execution  of  the  biU 
were  not  good,  the  principle  would  be  useless.  He  could  only  say,  that  tbere  had 
been  some  experience  of  a  bill  of  a  similar  description,  by  which  eighty  or  ninety 
statutes  had  been  consolidated,  and  which  had  now  been  two  years  in  operation ; 
and  yet  not  a  single  representation  had  been  made  to  him  of  any  objection  to  that 
n>easure.  He  had  consulted  a  number  of  persons  concerned  in  the  administration 
of  the  law ;  and  he  must  say,  for  the  honour  of  the  profession,  that  he  had  never 
met  with  a  member  of  it  who  was  not  always  ready  to  give  him  every  possible 
assistance  and  advice.  He  could  name,  among  many  others,  Mr.  Starkie,  Mr. 
Russell,  and  others,  and  all  the  judges. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


LTBELS.-^MOTION  FOR  THE  REPEAL  OF  ONE  OF  THE  SIX  ACTS. 

Mat  31,  1827. 

Mr.  Hume,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved,  '*That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  GOth  Geo.  HI.  ch.  8,  subjecting  certain  publications  to  the  duties  of 
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stamps  on  newspapers,  and  to  make  other  refifalations  for  restraining  the  ahases 
arising  from  the  publication  of  Blasphemous  and  Seditious  Libels.*' 
The  Attomev-general  having  spoken  in  reply  to  Mr.  Uume, — 
Mb.  Fbbl  said,  that  no  person  who  had  listened  to  the  speech  of  the  Attorney- 
general  could  have  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  course  which  he  had  pursued.    It 
was  infinitely  more  manly  to  take  the  straightforward  course  which  the  learned 
gentleman  hod  taken,  than  to  follow  the  example  of  the  other  hon.  gentlemen,  who 
were  now  absent  from  their  places,  who  had  resisted  in  1819  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  which  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  sought  to  repeal.    He  honoured  the 
Attorney-general  for  the  manliness  with  which  he  had  declared,  that  he  would  not 
sanction  the  repeal  of  this  bill  without  inquiry  into  its  practical  results,  because  he 
had  originally  resisted  its  enactment.     If  all  the  gentlemen  who  hod  recently  joined 
his  majesty's  administration  had  pursued  a  similar  line  of  conduct,  and  had  stated 
their  reasons  for  not  adhering  to  the  opinions  which  they  had  formerly  expressed, 
they  would  have  done  themselves  more  honour  than  they  now  did  by  staying  away 
from  the  debate,  and  withholding  from  the  House  the  sentiments  they  entertained 
upon  it.   At  the  same  time,  he  would  not  say  that  the  grounds  on  which  the  Attorney- 
general  had  resisted  the  repeal  of  this  act  were  altogether  satisfactory.    It  was, 
however,  highly  satisfactory  to  those  who  io  1819  had  supported  this  measure,  and 
who,  in  common  with  those  who  had  introdiKsed  it  from  a  sense  of  duty,  had  been 
subjected  to  a  load  of  obloqny — to  hear  the  correctness  of  that  policy  now  main- 
tained by  a  learned  gentleman  who  had  formerly  arraigned  it.    It  was  highly  satis- 
factory to  see  a  tardy  justice  performed  to  the  memory  of  a  noble  friend  of  his,  who 
had  been  more  foully  calumniated  than  any  individual  with  whom  he  had  ever  been 
acquainted.    His  noble  friend,  the  late  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  was  the  individual 
who  had  proposed  this  act  to  the  House,  in  common  with  the  five  other  acts  which 
accompanied  it;  and  for  performing  that  painful  act  of  duty  in  times  of  distress, 
and  difficulty,  and  commotion,  his  memory  had  been  loaded  with  every  species  of 
obloquy  which  ingenni^  and  malignity  could  invent    He  begged  leave  to  remind 
the  House,  that  some  of  the  measures  which  his  noble  friend  had  then  proposed 
were  permanent,  and  others  temporary.    The  present  bill  was  one  of  those  which 
were  permanent,  and  not  the  least  strenuously  objected  to.    His  majesty^s  Attorney- 
general  was  wrong,  very  wrong,  in  stating  that  this  particular  bill  met  with  but 
slight  opposition.    Not  one  of  the  six  acts  was  more  pertinaciously  resisted  than  this 
very  act,  against  the  repeal  of  which  he  expected  that  there  would  that  night  be  an 
overwhelming  mfyoritv.     The  amendments  which  to  the  Attorney-general  had  re- 
ferred, were  not  intended,  by  the  movers  of  them,  to  reconcile  the  House  to  the 
measure;  for  it  was  resisted  again  on  its  third  reading;  and  in  ever^  shape  in  which 
the  forms  of  the  House  would  allow  any  opposition  to  be  made  to  it.     He  repeated 
his  admiration  of  the  manly  course  which  the  Attorney-general  had  that  night  pur- 
sued, in  recording  his  approbation  in  1827  of  the  measure  against  which  he  had 
divided  in  1819.     He  hoped  the  House  would  permit  him  in  justice  to  the  memory 
of  his  noble  friend,  the  late  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  to  take  advantage  of  the  ad- 
mission made  that  evening  by  his  majesty^s  Attorney-general,  and  to  show  from  it, 
that  if  the  practical  operation  of  this  act  had  not  been  to  impose  fetters  upon  the 
press,  and  to  curtail  the  general  freedom  of  the  subject,  bis  noble  friend^s  memory 
stood  absolved  from  all  the  foul  obloquy  which  had  been  so  plentifully  bestowed  upon 
it.     He  was  not  qnarrelling  with  the  Attorney-general  for  the  sentiments  which  he 
had  that  night  expressed ;  but  he  could  not  help  calling  the  attention  of  the  House, 
over  and  over  ag^in,  to  this  peculiar  circumstance — that  by  the  vindication  which 
his  majesty's  Attomey-genend  had  that  night  offered  for  his  own  conduct,  was  the 
vindication  of  his  noble  friend's  political  conduct  in  1819  rendered  complete.    His 
noble  friend  had  been  told  at  the  time,  that  the  bill  was  calculated  to  repress  the 
rising  genius  of  another  Burke,  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  poverty,  and  en- 
deavouring by  his  talents  to  carve  out  for  himself  an  honourable  name  and  condition 
in  society.     His  noble  friend  had  denied  that  this  bill  was  calctilated  to  produce  any 
such  effect.     His  noble  friend  was  right  in  such  denial;  and  he  had  now  the  satisfac- 
tion of  hearing  his  majesty^s  Attorney-general  admit  that  this  bill  did  not  lay  any 
practical  restraint  on  the  freedom  of  the  press.     Those  who  proposed  this  bi!i  had 
now  their  vindication,  and  a  vindication  which  was  the  more  honourable  to  them,  as 
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it  came  from  the  lips  of  their  political  opponents.     If  it  were  right  now,  in  times  of 
tranquillity,  when  there  was  little  sedition  and  blasphemy  abroad,  and  when  those 
who  attempted  to  corrupt  the  public  mind  by  such  publications  were  comparatiTely 
insignificant  in  number;  if  it  were  right  now  to  resist  the  repeal  of  this  act,  was  not 
his  noble  friend  justified  in  1819,  when  attempts  were  making  in  all  quarters  to  poison 
the  mind  of  the  lower  classes,  in  proposing  a  measure,  of  which  the  practical  opera- 
tion was  admitted  to  be  as  beneficial  as  his  noble  friend  had  anticipated  that  it  would 
be  ?     He  begged  leave  to  remind  the  House  of  the  situation  in  which  the  country 
was  at  the  time  when  this  act  was  proposed.     In  1819,  the  grand  jury  of  Chester 
felt  it  their  duty  at  the  close  of  their  labours  to  present  an  Address,  either  to  his 
Majesty  or  to  that  House — ^he  forgot  exactly  which — in  which  they  attributed  all  the 
evils  which  were  then  desolating  part  of  the  country  to  the  efibrts  wliich  were  made 
to  distribute  bksphemous  and  seditious  publications  among  the  lower  orders.     As  a 
proof  of  the  extent  to  which  those  efibrts  were  carried,  they  stated  that  attempts  had 
been  made  to  corrupt  the  servants  of  their  families,  by  the  gratuitous  introduction  of 
twopenny  pamphlets,  abounding  with  sentiments  hostile  to  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  calculated  to  sap  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality.     If  gentlemen 
would  turn  over  the  letters  which  Sir  John  Byng,  who  then  commanded  the  military 
forces  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  had  addressed  to  the  government,  they  would 
see  that  there  had  been  six  attempts  made  in  one  week  to  corrupt  the  soldiers  und^ 
his  command,  by  means  of  these  cheap  productions.     He  referred  to  these  circum- 
stances as  so  many  proofs  that  his  noble  friend,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  was 
justified  in  imposing  temporary  restraints  on  the  freedom  of  the  subject,  and  perma- 
nent restraints  on  the  licentiousness  of  the  press.    He  had  now  had  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing  the  permanent  operation  of  those  latter  restraints  defended  by  those  who 
had  originally  opposed  them;  and,  as  his  object  was  answered  by  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  that  fact,  he  should  sit  down,  happy  that  an  opportunity  had 
been  afforded  him  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  his  late  noble  colleague,  and  to 
rescue  it  from  the  dishonour  with  which  the  malice  of  his  enemies  had  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  overwhelm  it. 
The  House  divided:  Ayes,  10;  Noes,  120. 


TURNER'S  NULLITY  OF  MARRIAGE  BILL. 

Junk  6,  1827. 

A  bill  *^  to  declare  void  an  alleged  marriage  between  Ellen  Turner,  an  infant,  and 
lildward  Gibbon  Wakefield,''  being  brought  nrom  the  Lords, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  rose  to  move  the  first  reading  of  a  bill  which  had  come  down  to 
that  House  from  the  Lords,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  afford  a  very  unusual  remedy 
for  a  wroDff  of,  he  was  happy  to  say,  very  rare  occurrence.  The  object  of  the  bill 
was  to  declare  null  an  alleged  marriage  between  Miss  Turner  and  ^ward  Gibbon 
Wakefield.  The  circumstances  of  this  case  were  so  notorious,  that  it  would  be  un- 
necessary  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  arts,  the  fraud,  the  forgery,  and  the  villainy, 
which  had  been  practised;  and  in  consequence  of  which,  the  peace  of  a  most 
respectable  family  had  been,  for  a  time,  disturbed.  This,  it  was  well  known  to 
most  who  heard  him,  had  not  been  done  to  gratify  any  other  passion  than  avarice— 
to  gratify  the  basest  avarice  by  the  basest  means.  The  chief  agent  in  this  detestable 
offence  was  then  enduring  a  punishment  by  no  way  adequate— entirely  dispro- 
portioned—  to  his  offence.  The  sentence  which  had  been  pronounced  on  him  was  a 
strong  proof  of  the  imperfection  of  human  legislation.  Three  years'  imprisonment 
fell  very  short  indeed  of  the  punishment  which  ought  to  follow  such  a  crime.  Hun- 
dreds of  delinquents,  much  less  guilty  than  Wakefield — without  the  advantages  of 
education  which  he  possessed — had  been  convicted  of  capital  felonies,  and  had  for- 
feited their  lives.  The  object  of  the  measure  sent  down  by  the  Lords  was,  to 
prevent  further  injury  from  being  sustained  by  that  family  which  had  already  so 
cruelly  suffered ;  and  he  was  persuaded  there  would  not  be  the  slightest  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  the  House  in  assisting  to  make  the  only  reparation  wtiich  the  injured 
parties  could  receive,  by  clearing  up  all  doubts  on  the  subject  at  issue.     In  point  of 
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ikct,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  such,  that  nothing  hut  a  le^slative  pro- 
ceeding could  fuUv  relieve  them.    Miss  Turner  could  not  appear  in  an  Ecclesiastical 
court ;   because  she  could  not  he  allowed  to  give  the  evidence  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  her  suit.     On  the  trial  of  Wakefield  her  evidence  was  a&iissible ; 
because  that  trial  was  a  criminal  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.    But,  in  an 
Ecclesiastical  court,  Miss  Turner  would  be  considered  as  a  witness  who  had  an  im- 
portant interest  in  the  result  of  the  trial,  and  the  court  would  not  receive  her 
evidence.     Under  these  circumstances,  the  House  would  not  hesitate  in  giving  her 
that  relief  which  a  court  of  law  could  not  give.    But  he  would  own  that,  if  Miss 
Turner  were  not  competent,  after  the  injury  she  had  sustained,  he,  for  one,  would 
not  hesitate  to  supply  this  extraordinary  remedy  to  such  a  case  of  extraordinary  in- 
justice.    He  begged  the  House  to  consider  that  the  young  lady  had  attained  only  the 
age  of  sixteen ;  and  he  would  ask,  what  gentleman  would  turn  round  and  bid  her 
apply  to  Ecclesiastical  courts  for  that  assistance,  for  which  she  now  applied  to  the 
House  of  Commons  ?    If  that  were  to  be  the  answer,  she  would  find  herself,  in  the 
first  instance,  compelled  to  apply  to  the  Consistory  court.    From  this  an  appeal 
would  lie  to  the  Court  of  Arches ;  and  thence  the  applicant  might  be  obliged  to  re- 
sort to  the  Oourt  of  Delegates.     The  conduct  of  Wakefield  was  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  detestable  avarice  which  had  induced  him  to  perpetrate  the  crime,  would 
prompt  him  to  avail  himself  of  these  dilatory  proceedings,  to  postpone  to  the  utmost 
the  termination  of  the  transaction.   He  might  be  able  to  do  this  for  three  years.   In 
the  interim,  he  would  take  advantage  of  any  accident  that  might  arise,  to  harass  the 
suitor,  or  benefit  himself.     The  circumstances  of  the  cp^e  were,  in  every  respect,  so 
extraordinary,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  expose  the  party  to  any  risk  of  having  the 
most  perfect  justice  denied  or  delayed.     Independently  of  the  personal  interests  of 
the  party,  there  were  circumstances  which  were  well  worthy  the  consideration  of 
the  legislature.     He  alluded  to  the  state  of  the  law  of  Scotland  with  respect  to 
marriages.    In  the  course  of  the  trial  of  Wakefield,  it  was  held  by  the  sheriff  depute, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  gross  fraud  practised  upon  Miss  Turner — notwithstanding 
the  fact  that,  if  the  marriage  had  been  completed  in  England,  Wakefield  would  have 
heen  exposed  to  capital  punishment — still  the  contract  was  valid  according  to  the 
Scotch  law.    That  witness  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  in  Scotland  no  fraud  in  either 
of  the  contracting  parties  would  warrant  the  Scotch  courts  to  set  aside  a  marriage. 
If  this  were  so,  it  did  appear  to  him  that  some  effectual  remedy  should  be  speedily 
provided.    But  that  was  a  matter  of  consideration  to  be  reserved  to  a  future  op- 
portunity.   He  trusted  that  the  House  would  give  to  the  injured  party  the  remedy 
the  asked  for.     There  was  a  direct  precedent  for  such  an  act.    He  was  happy  to  say 
it  was  so  remote  as  one  hnndred  and  forty  years'  standin^r ;  in  1690,  there  was  a  pre- 
cedent of  an  act,  which  dissolved  the  marriage  of  Miss  Wharton  vrith  the  brother  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  under  circumstances  not  altogether  dissimilar.    In   that 
precedent  alluded  to,  the  act  had  originated  in  the  Commons ;  and  being  passed  by 
the  Lords,  the  marriage  was  set  aside.   It  was  nearly  fifteen  months  since  the  crime 
of  Wakefield  had  been  perpetrated ;  and  it  was  desirable  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
injured  parties  should  he  relieved.      The  expenses  of  Mr.  Turner  in  bringing  the 
parties  to  trial,  had  been. little  short  of  £10,000.    The  expense,  however,  was  the 
lightest  part  of  the  consideration.    The  dreadful  anxiety  to  which  he  had  been  ex- 
posed was  more  to  be  commiserated.     The  House  would  bear  these  thingrs  in  mind ; 
and  would  reflect  how  much  the  evils  would  be  aggravated,  if,  by  a  refusal  of  relief, 
they  sent  the  case  to  be  argued  for  three  years  in  a  court  of  law.   They  would  surely 
give  this  young  lady  redress,  rather  than  let  the  villainy  of  Wakefield  triumph. 
The  bill  was  read  a  first  time. 


THE  CORN  LAWS. 

June  18,  1827. 

The  House  having  resoived  itself  into  a  Committee,  to  consider  of  the  Acts  of  1815' 

and  1822,  respecting  the  Corn  Laws,  Mr.  Western  moved  the  following  resolution: 

**  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  commission,  that  so  much  of  the  Act  of  the  drd 
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Geo.  IV.,  cap.  60,  relating  to  the  importation  of  com  as  renders  the  provisions  of 
those  acts  dependent  on  the  admission  of  foreign  wheat  for  home  consomptionf 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  55th  Geo.  ill.,  cap.  26,  should  be  repealed. 

*'  That  tne  Scale  of  Prices  at  which  the  home  consumption  of  Foreign  Com,  Meal, 
Wheat,  or  Flour,  is  admitted  by  the  said  Act  of  55th  of  Geo.  III.,  snail  cease  and 
determine ;  and  that  henceforth  all  and  every  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act  of  the 
drd  Geo.  IV.  shall  be  in  force  the  same  as  if  they  had  not  been  made  dependent  npoo 
the  admission  of  Foreign  Wheat  for  home  consumption  under  the  said  Act  of  the 
5oth  Geo.  III." 

Mr.  Canning  moved  as  an  amendment,  **  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
that  any  sort  of  Com,  Grain,  Meal,  or  Flour,  the  produce  of  Foreign  Countries, 
and  now  in  Warehouse,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  which  mapr  be  reported  to  be 
Warehoused,  on  or  before  the  Ist  of  July  next,  shall  be  admissible  for  home  use  at 
any  time  before  the  1st  of  May,  1828,  upon  payment  of  the  Duties  following.**  (These 
were  the  duties  imposed  by  the  Bill  of  the  present  session,  passed  by  the  Commons.) 

Mb.  Peel  said,  that  the  only  circumstance  under  which  he  could  be  induced  to 
give  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for  Essex,  would  have 
been  the  belief  that  it  was  the  determination  of  eovemment  not  to  introduce  any 
other  measure  during  the  present  session.  Had  that  been  the  case,  he  should  have 
considered  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  gentleman  as  one  which  was  calculated  to 
amend  a  great  blot  in  the  existing  system  of  the  law ;  and  although  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  it,  and  although  he  believed  that  it  went  to  establish  a  principle  which  ought 
not  to  be  established,  he  should  have  preferred  it  to  the  present  state  of  the  law ;  as 
he  thought  it  impossible  to  retain  in  actual  operation  a  law  which  prohibited  the 
importation  of  foreign  com,  until  the  produce  of  our  own  country  haa  risen  as  higli 
as  80s.  Had  no  oUier  proposition  been  made  to  the  House,  he  should  have  voted 
for  that  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  because  he  conceived  some  change  in  the  present 
system  absolutely  necessary ;  but  as  the  amendment  proposed  by  his  right  hon.  friend 
was  founded  on  the  bill  which  had  passed  that  House,  be  preferred  it  to  the  partial 
proposition  of  the  hon.  gentleman ;  and  therefore,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  consist- 
ency, but  because  he  preferred  his  right  hon.  friend's  amendment,  he  should  vote  for 
it.  He  should  follow  the  example  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  in  not  mixing  up  vritfa 
this  discussion  matter  which  was  really  foreign  to  it.  At  least  such  had  been  the 
rule  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  laid  down  at  the  commencement  of  his  speech, 
but  which,  no  doubt  unintentionally,  he  had,  in  some  parts  of  it,  violated.  It  was 
his  opinion,  that  no  more  unvrise  course  could  be  pursued  by  any  party,  than  to  con- 
nect politicid  Questions  of  any  sort  with  the  question  of  the  Corn-laws,  which  ought 
to  be  discussed  independently  of  any  other  matter.  "  If,  **  continued  the  right  hon. 
ffentleman,  *'any  gentleman  should  think  that  the  amendment  proposed  by  my  noble 
niend,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  connected  with  any 
purpose  of  a  political  nature,  or  still  less  vrith  any  purposes  of  party  faction,  I  de- 
clare, upon  my  honour,  that  I  believe  such  an  impression  to  be  totally  erroneous.  I 
believe  that  my  noUe  friend,  having  supported  government  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
biU,  and  having  voted  for  its  second  reading,  when  its  principles  were  discu^ed,  pro- 
posed his  amendment  with  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  that  which  he  understood  to 
be  the  real  object  of  the  bill,  and  to  remedy  a  defect  which  he  thought  he  perceived 
in  it.  I  believe  that  he  made  his  proposition  on  a  mtsconstmction  of  what  had  passed 
between  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Huskisson)  and  himself;  and  that,  when  he  made 
bis  suggestion,  he  really  thought  the  suggestion  was  not  dissented  from  by  that  right 
hon.  gentleman.  I  say  I  believe  this,  because,  if  the  noble  duke  intended  to  have 
made  that  amendment  the  means  of  an  opposition  to  the  government,  I  do  think  that 
I  should  have  heard  of  it  previously ;  and  that  the  first  intimation  I  had  of  the  amend- 
ment would  not  have  be^n  on  the  morning  of  the  day  after  that  on  which  he  had 
carried  it."  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  proce^ed  to  comment  on  the  claim 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  set  up  for  the  nrivileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  observed,  that  while  his  right  hon.  friend  claimed  for  that  House  the 
full  and  free  exercise  of  its  privileges,  they  ought  to  give  equal  freedom  to  the  other. 
However,  00  anxious  was  he  to  avoid  saying  any  thing  that  might  produce  acrimonious 
feelings,  that  be  should  abstain  from  making  any  further  observations  npou  that  part 
of  the  subjeet,  and  shoold  confine  himself  entirely  to  the  discussion  of  the  question 
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Imniedfately  before  them.  On  that  qnestion  the  ooune  he  shodld  adopt  waji  taken 
np  with  no  other  consideration  than  what  he  believed  to  be  for  the  permanent  inte« 
rest  of  the  people  of  this  country.  He  must,  howeyer,  remind  the  House,  when  they 
objected  to  the  opinions  of  others  upon  this  bill,  that  they  themselyes  had  deemed  it 
necessary  to  make  alterations  in  the  bill  since  its  first  introduction.  He  was  sorry 
to  hear  that  what  was  to  be  done  now  was  to  be  only  a  temporary  measure.  He 
wished  that  It  had  been  thought  possiUe  to  have  introduced,  at  this  time,  a  Com* 
bill  in  such  a  fbrm  as  would  enable  them  to  render  it  permanent,  and  that  the  dght 
hon.  gentleman  had  not  taken  the  amendment  to  be  so  important  as  to  destrey  the 
bilL  The  amendment  might  have  been  important  enough  to  prevent  the  government 
from  carrying  the  bill,  so  amended,  through  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  he  would  ask, 
whether  it  were  so  much  so  as  to  prevent  the  right  hon.  gentleman  from  doing  that  which 
might  have  amounted  to  an  honourable  compromise  between  the  two  Houses  ?  He 
thought  that  such  was  the  importance  of  the  discussion  that  was  to  decide  the  price 
of  com,  and  to  settle  the  ooestion  between  landlord  and  tenant,  that  even  if  the 
Session  should  be  protracted  to  the  end  of  July,  he  should  think  the  time  was  well 
consumed  in  finally  disposing  of  the  subject.  He  thought  it  would  be  infinitely  better, 
both  for  the  agriculturist  and  manufacturer,  if  between  those  two,  as  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  an  honourable  eompromise  could  be  efl^ted.  He  was  not 
the  advocate  of  one  or  the  other ;  and  he  thought  that  those  persons  showed  the 
greatest  wisdom,  who  manifested  no  particular  or  exclusive  partiality  for  either; 
especiaUy  as  he  believed  each  of  those  classes  would  best  promote  its  own  interest, 
by  showing  respect  to  the  wishes  and  interest  of  the  other.  On  the  ground  of  his  own 
consistency,  but,  beyond  that,  on  the  ground  of  the  preference  he  really  entertained 
for  the  amendment,  he  shonld  give  it  his  decided  support. 

Mb.  Peel,  in  roply  to  Mr.  Baring,  said,  he  viras  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  hon.  member^s  speech  with  the  declaration  with  which  he  had  prefoced 
it,  of  the  veneration  which  he  felt  for  the  illustrious  Duke,  and  the  indelible  sense  he 
professed  to  entertain  of  the  immense  debt  of  gratitude  which  his  country  owed  him. 
What  violence,  then,  must  not  the  hon.  gentleman  have  done  to  those  feelings,  when, 
so  soon  after  their  expression  he  could,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
have  suffered  himself  to  have  attempted  to  cover  the  noble  Duke  with  ridicule,  for  an 
act  which  he  had  done  in  the  honest  discharge  of  what  he  felt  to  be  his  public  duty. 
He  conceived  it  to  be  no  part  of  his  duty,  on  thepresent  occasion,  to  vindicate  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  clause  in  the  corn-bill.  What  he  had  stated  earlier  in  the 
evening  was,  that  he  was  prepared  to  vindicate  the  iUnstrious  person  himself  from 
having  been  actuated  by  any  party  feeling  in  the  step  vrhich  he  had  taken;  and  this 
he  was  prepared  to  do,  not  because  the  noble  Duke  could  not  have  taken  any  step  h« 
pleased  witnout  his  concurrence,  but  because  he  was  on  such  terms  of  confidential 
intercourse  with  him,  that  he  knew  the  Duke  would  not  have  done  a  formal  political 
act  without  at  least  having  apprised  him  of  it,  were  it  intended  as  «  party  proceed* 
ing;  and  he  had  never  heard  of  the  introducd(m  of  thb  clause,  until  the  moitiing 
af^  it  had  been  submitted  as  an  amendment.  But  really,  when  the  hon.  member 
thought  fit  to  exercise  his  talents  for  ridicule,  he  shonld  have  taken  care  that  when 
he  meant  to  heap  it  upon  the  noble  Duke,  he  did  not  in  an  equal  portion  level  it  at 
his  right  hon.  friend  who  sits  under  him  (Mr.  Hu^isson).  The  Mstory  of  this  pro* 
ceeding  must,  however,  be  known,  to  remove  this  attempt  to  cast  obloquy  upon  a 
public  character  who  had  achieved  such  glorious  services  for  his  country,  and  who 
on  this  day  at  least,  if  on  no  other,  ought  to  have  been  spared  the  necessity  of  requir- 
ing such  an  explanation.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  been  a  member  of  a  committee 
which  had  sat  to  enquire  into  the  price  of  grain  for  shipment  «t  foreign  ports,  and 
the  price  at  which  it  could  be  imported  into  the  home  market.  The  result  of  -that 
laborious  investigation  had  created — ^right  or  wrong  he  was  not  now  to  argue— aa 
impression  on  the  noble  Duke's  mind,  that  the  warehousing  system,  as  at  present 
constituted,  gave  a  power  to  certain  speculators  in  the  article,  so  to  practise  upon 
the  averages  as  to  make  them  avidlable  for  the  speculations  in  the  market.  And  his 
noble  friend's  object  in  proposing  the  clause  was  to  throw  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
such  dexterous  movements  for  sinister  purposes,  and  to  give  a  preference  to  com 
directly  imported  in  ships,  to  that  which  had  been  previously  bonded.  This  was 
not  an  alteration  which  introduced  any  new  principle;  for  in  uot  it  had  prevailed  in 
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the  construction  of  the  Act  of  1791.  Why,  then,  was  his  nohle  friend  to  he  assailed 
with  ridicale  for  haying  revived  a  principle  which  had  already  received  the  formal 
sanction  of  the  legislature?  Thehon.  gentleman,  he  repeated,  seemed  to  forget  that 
if  ridicule  must  be  applied,  it  equally  attached  to  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Huskis- 
son)  for  the  individual  assent  which  he  had  given  to  a  part  of  the  alteration.  His 
right  hon.  friend^s  opinion  was  originally  called  for  by  the  noble  Duke  on  a  proposi- 
tion, that  no  bonded  corn  should  be  taken  out  of  the  warehouses  until  the  parties 
who  had  previously  bonded  theirs  had  expressed  their  consent.  His  right  hon.  friend 
had  very  properly  objected  to  such  a  proposition,  but  had  added,  that  if  the  prevention 
were  merely  to  extend  to  the  importation  of  foreign  com  until  the  home  price  was 
66«.,  he  could  have  no  objection  individually,  though  he  feared  it  would  be  fatal  to 
the  bill.  Now,  all  the  objections  of  the  hon.  member  would  apply  equally  to  this 
alteration  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  noble  Duke.  His  sole  object  was  to  vindicate  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  from  the  aspersions  which  had  been  cast  upon  him.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  that  an  individual  who  had  acted,  as  his  noble  friend  had  acted,  from 
a  firm  belief  that  he  was  not  departing  from  the  ori^nal  proposition  of  the  clause, 
should  have  met  with  such  treatment  His  noble  fnend  might  naturally  have  sup- 
nosed,  that  a  similar  mode  of  proceeding  mi^ht  be  taken  with  respect  to  this  measure, 
as  had  been  taken,  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  with  respect  to  the  Canada 
Corn- bill.  He  was  quite  sure  that  his  noble  friend  acted  under  the  impression,  that 
though  the  bill  might  be  rejected,  yet  the  country  might  have  the  benefit  of  some 
permanent  measure  on  the  subject.  His  noble  friena  did  vote  in  favour  of  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  and  had  not  attempted  to  violate  the  principle  of  it.  He  believed  that  his 
noble  friend  had  acted  throughout  with  that  fair  dealing,  and  with  that  singleness 
of  heart,  for  which  he  was  as  much  distinguished  as  for  those  great  and  glorious 
military  achievements,  which  had  spread  such  lustre  over  the  arms  of  this  country. 
The  committee  then  divided :  for  the  original  motion,  52 ;  for  Mr.  Canning^s 
amendment,  238 ;  majority,  186. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 
JuNB  20,  1827. 

Mr.  Warburton  havingpresented  a  petition  from  certain  members  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  complaining  of  the  regulations  of  the  College,  moved  for  a  return  from 
the  College  of  all  public  money  lent  or  granted  to  the  College  from  1799  to  the 
present  time,  for  the  purchase  of  the  Hunterian  Museum,  and  for  building,  purchas- 
ing, repairing,  and  improving  the  said  College,  with  the  appropriation  and  expendi- 
ture thereof:  the  r^ulations  under  which  the  members  and  students  are  admitted  to 
the  Hunterian  Museum,  and  to  the  Library  of  the  College :  the  numbers  of  persons 
examined  for  practice  in  surgery :  and  an  account  of  all  moneys  received  by  the 
College  in  1825  and  1826,  on  account  of  the  members, — 

Mb.  Fbbl  said,  he  was  bound  to  declare,  in  justice  to  the  Heads  of  the  College, 
that  he  had  found  them  willing  to  remove  every  evil  of  which  the  petition  complained. 
With  respect  to  the  refusal  to  admit  the  members  to  enter  through  the  private  door, 
he  had  advised  that  the  cause  of  complaint  upon  that  point  should  be  removed,  and 
which  was  accordingly  done.  He  had  also  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  public  account  rendered  of  all  fines  and  moneys  received  for  admissions.  A 
Tery  able  person  was  employed  in  drawing  up  the  catalogue,  which  would  be  soon 
published,  and  in  the  meanwhile  his  time  could  not  be  abstracted  too  little,  by  the 
admission  of  strangers  into  the  Museum.  He  believed  that  foreigners  and  strangers 
were  admitted  at  idl  times ;  and  when  the  catalogue  was  finished,  the  days  of  ad- 
mission would  be  four  out  of  the  six  in  each  week.  The  examinations  of  students 
were  not  in  private.  The  students  considered  the  examination  to  be  very  severe; 
and  many  of  them  were  rejected.  The  destruction  of  the  manuscripts  had  never  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Surgeons.  An  individual  had  conceived  himself 
justified  in  destroying  these  papers,  conceiving  it  necessary  for  the  fame  of  Mr. 
Hunter  that  they  should  be  made  away  with.  The  Council  had  no  power  to  prevent 
the  destruction ;  and  therefore  were  not  responsible  for  what  had  been  done.     They 
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had  made  application,  in  order  to  recover  the  remainder.  Many  surgeons  of  the 
first  eminence,  such  as  Mr.  Brodie,  Mr.  Travers,  Mr.  Earl,  Dr.  Babington,  Mr. 
Stanley,  and  Mr.  Davis,  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  college  of  surgeons.  He 
allowed  that  the  petition  was  signed  by  many  persons  of  the  highest  professional 
character,  though  he  had  declined  presenting  it,  as  there  were  many  parts  in  which 
he  did  not  agree.  With  respect  to  anatomy,  that  science  could  not  be  pursued  with- 
out a  due  facility  of  ohtaining  subjects,  or  dead  bodies.  Wax,  leathern,  or  wooden 
figures,  were  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the  object.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
bodies  was  increased  hy  the  prejudices  of  the  lower  orders,  whose  feelings  were  out- 
raged at  the  idea  of  submitting  dead  bodies  to  dissection.  The  subject  was  well 
deserving  consideration ;  for,  as  the  law  now  stood,  it  was  of  serious  injury  to  a 
science  most  important  to  human  life.  Young  men  designed  for  the  profession,  in- 
stead of  pursuing  their  studies  in  London,  ^inburgh,  or  Ireland,  uniformly  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris.  The  law  which  enacted  that  the  body  of  the  murderer  should  be 
given  up  for  dissection,  tended  to  create  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders 
against  any  human  body  whatever  being  used  for  that  purpose.  He  would  not  wish 
to  alter  the  law  in  this  respect ;  but  it  might  be  proper  to  bring  in  a  bill  which 
should  provide,  that  all  persons  dying  under  any  execution  for  felon v,  should  have 
their  hodies  given  up  for  dissection.  There  were  between  four  and  five  thousand 
persons  under  commitments  for  felonies;  and  he  thought  that  all  who  died  in  jails, 
or  on  board  the  hulks,  under  such  circumstances,  might  be  given  up  to  be  anatomized. 
If  this  were  considered  an  addition  of  punishment,  he  should  be  glad  of  it,  as  it  would 
tend  to  prevent  ofibnces ;  if  it  were  considered  otherwise,  there  would  be  no  hardship 
in  it.  The  price  of  a  subject  in  Paris  was  only  about  twenty  francs,  or  fourteen 
shillings ;  whilst  in  London  it  had  been  as  high  as  sixteen  or  eighteen  g^neas. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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FXBBUART  7,  1828. 

Mr.  Brougham,  at  the  close  of  a  speech  of  extraordinary  length,  the  report  of 
which  occupies  more  than  sixty  pages  of  print  similar  to  the  present,  moved  **  That 
an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  he  will  graciously  be 
ple&sed  to  issue  a  Commission  for  enquiring  into  the  defects,  occasioned  by  time  and 
otherwise,  in  the  Laws  of  this  realm  of  England,  as  administered  in  the  Courts  of 
Common  Law,  and  the  remedies  which  may  be  expedient  for  the  same." 

The  Solicitor-general,  after  a  few  brief  observations,  intimated  that,  to  allow  time 
for  consideration,  he  should  move  that  the  debate  be  adjourned. 

To  this  proposition  Mr.  Brougham  assented. 

Mr.  Sbcretast  Pebl  (who  had  been  reinstated  in  office  on  the  25  th  of  January, 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington)  then  rose  and  said, — 

I  cannot.  Sir,  allow  the  present  occasion  to  pass  without  ofiering  a  few  words.  I 
rejoice  that  the  hon.  and  learned  member  concurs  in  the  propriety  of  the  proposal 
for  an  adjournment ;  and  it  will  render  it  unnecessary  for  me  at  present  to  enter 
into  any  detailed  discussion.  Independently  of  those  difficulties  under  which,  under 
any  circumstances,  I  must  have  laboured,  from  want  of  professional  knowledge  and 
professioufd  habits,  I  am  sure  the  House  will  readily  believe,  that  the  occupation  in 
which  I  have  been  engaged  for  the  last  few  days,  has  tended  still  further  to  incapa- 
citate me  for  the  task  of  discussion  at  present.  I  can  only  speak,  therefore,  rather 
of  the  spirit  in  which  the  proposition  is  made,  than  attempt  to  follow  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  who  has  gone  through  his  great  subject  with  such  patience  and 
investigation,  and  such  ability  of  illustration.  I  fully  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  arrive  now  at  a  precipitate  but  conclusive  vote;  and  I  think  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  must  himself  perceive,  that  the  terms  of  his  motion  are 
so  general,  that  it  is  impossible  from  thence  to  form  any  precise  notion  of  the  nature 
of  the  reforms  which  he  would  introduce.  I  do  not  mean  to  quarrel  with  the  gene- 
rality of  those  terms ;  but  until  the  explanation  of  to-night,  speculation  as  to  their 
precise  object  was  rather  calculated  to  mislead.     Hence  an  additional  reason  is 
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afforded  for  not  calling  upon  the  House  at  present  to  express  any  distinct  opinloD. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  notice  referred  to  certain  reforms  in  the  law,  and 
its  administration  in  the  courts,  as  time  had  rendered  necessary  or  as  experience  bad 
shown  to  be  expedient ;  and  to  the  principle  of  such  reforms,  I  am  almost  the  last 
person  in  the  House  to  object.  '  I  haye  myself  attempted  to  proceed  upon  it  in  the 
amelioration  which  I  ha?e  attempted  of  the  Criminal  Law.  I  found  benefit  of  clergy 
and  various  other  institutions — no  doubt,  wise  at  the  time  they  were  introduced — 
unfit  for  present  circumstances,  and  that  a  change  was  necessary.  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  propose  that  change ;  and  for  this  reason — 1  could  not  hold  prescription  as  a 
sufficient  ground  why  we  should  not  enquire,  calmly  and  deliberately,  what  alterm" 
tions  experience  had  proved  to  be  expedient. 

Into  all  the  latter  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member*s  speech,  I  profess  myself 
wholly  unable  to  enter;  but  upon  one  or  two  points  connected  with  the  constitution 
of  our  courts,  I  will  say  a  few  words.  I  am  now  prepared  to  express  my  approba- 
tion of  the  principle  of  much  that  fell  from  the  hon.  and  learned  member.  He 
adverted,  among  other  things,  to  the  propriety  of  equalizing  the  business  in  the 
three  courts  of  justice ;  and  be  pointed  out  the  advantages  to  be  derived,  if  the  courts 
of  Exchequer,  Common  Pleas,  and  Eing^s  Bench,  could  be  really  and  practically  put 
on  an  equality,  as  to  the  transaction  of  business.  Surely  every  one  must  concur 
in  the  principle,  if  it  can  be  carried  into  effect.     As  to  the  mode  in  which  that 

Erinciple  can  be  so  carried  into  effect,  I  am  not  prepared  to  express  an  opinion.  The 
on.  and  learned  member  also  referred  to  the  sort  of  monopoly  established  in  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas,  by  confining  the  practice  to  Serjeants.  I  believe  that  pdnt 
has  engaffed  the  attention  of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  and  that  the  eminent  judge 
who  presides  in  that  court  is  not  indisposed  to  a  change. — Again,  as  to  the  Exchequer, 
where,  it  seems,  the  power  of  instituting  a  suit  is  confined  to  the  clerks  of  the  court 
— guarding  against  injury  to  vested  interests,  it  may  be  very  fit  to  enquire  whether  it 
would  not  be  right  to  open  a  more  extensive  system  of  practice.  I  am  quite  sure  the 
House  will  perceive,  that  the  fear  of  doing  injury  even  to  vested  interests  ought  not 
to  prevent  it  from  adopting  important  improvements.  Compensation  may  be  granted, 
or  the  vested  interest  may  be  permitted  to  expire  with  the  life  of  the  present  holder 
of  any  appointment ;  but  this  consideration  ought  not  to  obstruct  any  necessary  or 
wholesome  reform.  Still  less  am  I  inclined  to  show  any  peculiar  attachment  to  the 
number  *'  twelve  **  for  the  judges ;  or  to  resist  any  proposition  for  an  enquiry  whether 
they  ought  not  to  be  increased,  for  the  better  administration  of  public  justice.  I 
believe  there  have  been  periods  when  the  number  of  judg^  was  more  than  twelve, 
and  it  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  very  fit  to  revert  to  that  practice.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  certainly  mistakes  my  view,  if  he  suppose  I  am  disposed  to  show 
peculiar  attachment  to  the  particular  number  at  present  existing,  even  if  in  former 
times  that  number  had  not  been  greater.  Bat  I  am  unwilling.  Sir,  that  the  House 
should  now  express  any  positive  opinion  upon  this  point.  If  1  understand  die  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  nght,  he  would  add  one  judge  to  the  court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  one  to  the  court  of  King^s  Bench,  making  five  to  each  court ;  and  he  would  cause 
the  judges  who  did  the  out-of-door  work  to  be  placed  in  rotation.  If  this  were  not 
the  case,  I  should  have  a  strong  objection  to  any  measure  which  went  to  make  any 
one  judge  less  respectable  than  another ;  and  I  could  never  consent  to  make,  in  any 
manner,  one  of  those  judges  who  are  to  preside  in  a  criminal  court  less  respectable 
— [Mr.  Brougham  said,  across  the  table,  it  was  his  intention  that  the  judges  should 
take  the  out-of-door  work  in  rotation].  I  therefore.  Sir,  shall  not  object,  if  the 
judges  cannot  now  get  through  the  business,  that  it  should  be  facilitated  by  having 
five  judges  in  a  court. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  I  will  refer,  and  one  on  which,  I  am  afraid,  I 
should  be  induced  to  diffisr  from  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  He  recommends 
that  the  judges  should  be  paid  by  fees ;  but  I  much  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  opinion. 
The  learned  gentleman  says,  he  would  control  the  fees,  and  give  the  judges  only  a 
certain  and  a  qualified  interest  in  them,  but  sufficient  to  secure  thdr  attentioB  to 
their  duty,  and  to  promote  the  despatch  of  business.  But  I  am  disposed  to  think, 
that  mucn  of  the  deference  paid  to  the  judges  depends  on  their  dignity ;  that  much 
of  the  impression  which  they  make  on  the  public  mind,  much  of  the  respect  paid 
them  by  the  people,  particularly  by  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  depended  on  the 
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opinion  of  their  parity.  I  should  he  sorry  to  hazard  this,  hy  giving  them  an  interest 
in  despatching  causes;  and  I  think  the  advantages  which  might  be  obtained  by 
procuring  a  little  more  despatch  of  business,  would  not  be  compensated  by  the  evil 
arising  from  giving  the  judge  an  interest  of  any  kind  in  causes.  The  judge  would 
either  be  induced  by  it  to  do  more  business,  or  he  would  not ;  if  he  were  not  in* 
duced  to  do  more  business,  bo  advanta^  would  result  from  the  change ;  if  he  were 
induced  to  do  more  business,  it  might  be  suspected  that  he  made  too  nrach  despatch, 
and  that  impression  of  respect  which  he  now  excited  might  be  lost.  Might  not  the 
party  who  was  dissatisfied  with  his  decision  think  his  case  had  not  been  sufficiently 
enquired  into  ? — that  it  had  not  engaged  enough  of  the  judge's  attention,  who  had 
been  more  eager  to  obtain  fees  by  the  despatch  of  business  than  to  do  justice  ?  I 
think,  Sir,  under  the  present  sjrstem,  the  substitution  of  fees  for  a  salary  to  the 
judges,  would  not  answer  the  learned  gentleman's  expectations ;  and  that  the  only 
advantage  arising  from  it — ^the  despatch  of  a  little  more  business — would  not  com* 
pensate  the  evil  of  the  impression  which  would  be  made  on  the  minds  of  the  public 
by  the  judges  taking  fees. 

There  is  another  point,  Sir,  on  which  I  cannot  t^^ree  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman.  He  argues  for  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rule,  that  a  puisne  judge 
should  not  be  promoted  to  a  higher  seat  on  the  bench.  I  agree  with  him.  Sir,  that 
as  a  general  rule  it  is  a  good  one ;  but  if  it  were  invariably  and  rigidly  adhered  to, 
it  would  sometimes  lead  to  the  commission  of  great  injustice  towards  individuals, 
and  inflict  a  serious  injury  on  the  public  service.  To  say  that  a  puisne  judge,  how- 
ever uprightly  he  may  conduct  himself,  however  high  may  be  his  character  tor  inde- 
pendence and  honour,  however  much  he  may  adorn  the  judicial  seat — to  say  that 
such  a  man  was  never  to  be  promoted,  is,  in  my  opinion,  neither  wise  nor  just.  I 
agree  with  the  learned  gentleman,  that  to  promote  a  puisne  judge  on  account  of  his 
subserviency  to  the  Crown,  would  be  an  erroneous  proceeding ;  but  I  cannot  agree 
with  him,  that  we  ought  rigidly  to  adhere  to  the  rule,  never  to  promote  a  pidsne 
judge.  It  does  so  happen.  Sir,  that  in  the  speech  which  the  learned  gentleman  has 
just  delivered,  the  two  judges  on  whom  he  has  passed  a  just  and  well-merited  pane- 
gyric— Lord  Tenterden,  whom  he  has  characterized  as  one  of  the  ablest  judges  that 
ever  presided  in  the  court  of  King's-Bench,  and  Chief  Baron  Thompson,  who  has 
gaincKi  the  respect  of  every  man  ;  it  does  so  happen.  Sir,  that  these  two  judges,  the 
only  two  referred  to  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  were  promoted  from  being 
puisne  judges.  Would  it  nut  have  been  an  injustice  to  those  excellent  men,  and 
would  not  the  public  service  have  suffered  a  serious  injury,  if  those  judges  had  not 
been  promoted ;  particularly  in  the  case  of  Lord  Tenterden,  who  bad  not  risen  to 
such  eminence  as  an  advocate  as  to  have  it  necessarily  inferred  that  he  was  to  become 
an  eminent  judge?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  own  instances  show  that  an 
invariable  adherence  to  the  rule  which  he  recommends  would  operate  as  a  hardship 
on  individuals,  and  be  a  detriment  to  the  public. 

With  respect  to  fixing  the  terms,  so  that  the  holidays  and  the  times  of  business 
shall  recur  periodically ;  there  are  two  terms  already  invariable,  and  I  do  not  know 
why  we  should  not  have  four.  I  do  not  know  why  members  of  parliament  should 
not  be  able  to  foresee  when  they  must  attend  their  business  in  the  country.  I  see 
no  reason  for  adhering  to  a  system  which  makes  two  terms  moveable,  and  two  fixed ; 
and  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  all  the  four  fixed.  For  why  should  we 
have  two  fixed,  and  two  dependent  on  the  moon  ? 

Another  point  to  which  the  learned  gentleman  has  referred  is  the  salary  of  the 
judg«  of  the  Admiralty  court,  which  in  peace  is  only  £2,500  per  year,  and  in  war, 
may  amount  to  bet^%een  ten  and  eleven  thousand.  Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  know  why  the 
fees  of  these  judges  should  not  be  abolished,  and  an  equal  salary  given  them,  both  in 
peace  and  war.  The  public  will  not  sufibr  by  that  change,  and  the  judge  vrfll  not 
DC  injured.  There  is  another  point  on  which  I  will  just  say  a  few  words;  namely, 
the  number  of  appeals  before  the  Privy  Council.  No  doubt  the  learned  gentleman 
has  drawn  his  information  from  papers  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House ;  but  I  think 
he  has  drawn  an  erroneous  conclusion  as  to  the  delay  of  business,  and  the  quantity 
of  business  not  transacted,  from  those  documents.  He  thinks  that  not  more  than 
forty  cases  out  of  the  five  hundred  and  ten  appeals  which  have  been  made  from  the 
Ea3(  and  West  Indies,  and  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  hate  been  decided.    The 
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learned  geDtleman  has  collected  this  information  from  the  returns ;  but  those  retumi 
include  fdl  the  cases  which  have  been  compromised  or  settled  abroad,  and,  being  left 
on  the  list,  lead  to  an  erroneous  conclusion.  The  five  hundred  and  ten  cases  also 
included  appeals  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  which  were  only  for  summonses.  In 
many  of  those  which  are  sent  from  the  East  Indies  to  this  country,  there  is  no  agent 
appointed  to  carry  them  on,  and  they  cannot  be  brought  forward  for  decision.  I 
admit  that  the  appeals  from  the  East  Indies  are  of  very  great  importance ;  and  the 
practice  of  carrying  them  before  the  Privy  Council  is  one  wnich  may  require  examina- 
tion. Out  of  the  appeals  made  to  the  Privy  Council  since  1800,  eighty- two  have 
been  from  the  East  Indies,  and  in  fifty-three  of  them  no  agent  has  app^red  on  either 
side.  In  sixty-seven  instances  no  case  has  been  drawn  up  either  by  the  appellant  or 
appellee ;  thus  of  the  eighty-two  cases  nominally  before  the  Privy  Council,  in  sixty- 
seven  there  was  no  case  submitted  to  it,  and  it  was  impossible  that  it  should  proceed 
to  adjudication.  When  cases  are  not  complete,  the  council  has  no  means  of  proceed- 
ing. The  native  of  India,  perhaps,  does  not  know  that  it  is  necessary,  in  sending  an 
appeal  to  this  country,  that  he  should  appoint  an  agent :  he  does  not  know,  perhaps, 
the  means  of  carrying  on  his  appeal ;  which  makes  the  whole  subject  of  considerable 
importance,  and  deserving  of  attention  and  enquiry. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  learned  gentleman's  speech  to  which  I  wish  to  refer ; 
namely,  that  which  relates  to  the  appointment  of  iustices  of  the  peace.  The  learned 
gentleman  doubts  the  propriety  of  the  appointment  being  made  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  Lord-lieutenant,  or  rather  of  the  custos  rotulorum ;  to  whom  the  recommenda- 
tion, in  fact,  belongs.  But  it  is  not  possible  for  any  authority  in  this  metropolis  to 
appoint  justices  of  the  peace  for  distant  places,  without  the  recommendation  of  some 
local  au&ority ;  and  it  does  appear  to  me,  that  the  nobleman  who  is  custos  rotulorum, 
being  generally  also  Lord-lieutenant,  is  the  most  unexceptionable  officer  we  can 
have  to  give  such  a  recommendation.  The  duty  must  be  devolved  on  some  local 
authority,  and  I  think  no  better  than  that  of  the  custos  rotulorum  can  be  devised. 
If  the  opinion  of  one  gentleman  or  nobleman,  responsible  like  a  Lord-lieutenant, 
could  be  obtained,  in  me  recommendation  of  magistrates  for  Ireland,  that  would,  I 
think,  be  much  better  than  the  present  method,  by  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  has  to  collect  the  opinions  of  several  individuals.  Any  member  of  the  Privy 
Council  may  recommend  us  a  gentleman  as  justice  of  peace  in  Ireland.  Formerly, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  asked  the  members  of  the  county  to  recommend  justices ;  but 
that  practice  is  altered,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think,  as  we  must  have  the  recommen- 
dation of  some  local  authority,  that  no  better  than  that  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  and 
custos  rotulorum  can  be  devised. 

With  respect  to  the  licensing  system,  to  which  the  learned  gentleman  has  referred, 
he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  a  bill  was  brought  into  this  House  last  session, 
though  it  was  not  passed,  for  checking  abuses  in  that  system.  It  is  generally  found, 
I  believe,  that  the  abuses  of  that  system  are  more  prevalent  in  large  towns  and  in 
their  neighbourhood.  The  brewers,  at  least,  generally  reside  in  large  towns ;  and 
there  lies  their  influence.  Now,  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  was  to  provide  a  remedy  for  this  evil ;  which  it  did  by  giving,  wherever  the 
magistrates  of  such  towns  had  an  excliisive  jurisdiction,  the  county  magistrates  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction,  as  far  as  licensing  was  concerned.  I  admit,  that  tne  system 
requires  correction ;  and  the  bill  of  last  session  was  only  postponed  to  give  a  fuller 
opportunity  of  discu<;sing  the  measure  and  finding  out  the  best  means  of  facilitating 
justice,  by  introducing  publicity  into  the  licensing  system. 

The  learned  member.  Sir,  has  referred  to  one  of  the  bills  which  I  introduced  last 
session,  which  regulates  the  fees  of  the  magistrates*  clerks,  and  which  he  accuses  of 
adding  to  contention.  That  bill  gave  direct  authority  to  the  magistrates  on  the  bench 
to  refuse  costs  in  cases  of  assault.  I  abstiuned  from  giving  expenses  in  cases  of  as- 
sault, precisely  because  I  would  not  encourage  friyolous  proceedings.  If  it  be  right 
to  give  costs  in  cases  of  rape,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  snould  not  be  given  in  cases 
of  attempt  at  rape.  The  distinction  which  formerly  existed  was  between  felony 
and  misdemeanour ;  and  th*e  bill  gave  authority  to  the  magistrates  to  allow  parties 
their  expenses  in  such  cases  of  misdemeanour  as  they  might  think  fit.  I  have  heard 
no  complaints  of  that  law.     If  I  had,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  have  it  altered. 

I  haye  heard,  Sir,  with  satisfaction,  that  all  the  bills  which  I  introduced  haye 
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worked  well ;  and  I  hold  in  inj  hand  the  five  acts  which  I  introdaeed  comprised  in 
one  small  volume ;  and  it  contains  not  only  an  enumeration  of  all  the  acts  which 
those  five  acts  repealed,  hut  the  substance  of  what  was  before  spread  over  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  acts  of  parliament.  In  this,  Sir,  I  find  great  encouragement  to  pn>ceed ; 
and  I  do  not  despair  of  effecting  great  good  of  the  same  kind,  from  seeing  the  small 
compass  into  which  those  hundred  and  thirty  acts  have  been  compressed.  With  the 
exception  of  the  observation  of  the  learned  gentleman,  I  have  never  heard  the  least 
complaint  of  those  five  acts.  They  have  now  been  in  operation  for  nine  months,  and 
they  have  not  given  rise  to  any  doubts  concerning  their  meaning.  I  was  told  at  the 
Home  Office,  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  that  no  complaints  had 
been  made,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  those  laws  which  called  for  correction. 
I  say  this,  not  taking  credit  to  myself,  but  giving  it  to  those  gentlemen  who  were 
employed  about  the  technical  parts  of  the  bills,  and  by  whom  they  were,  in  fact> 
prepared. 

1  he  learned  gentleman  has  also  referred  to  the  appeals  from  the  magistrates.  To 
his  observations  on  this  point,  I  reply  that  I  gave  the  power  of  appeal  from  all  con- 
victions by  one  magistrate,  however  small  the  sum ;  and  I  gave  a  power  of  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  two,  whenever  the  fine  amounted  to  X5,  or  the  term  of  im- 
prisonment exceeded  one  month.  I  have  been  desirous  to  make  these  few  observa- 
tions, Sir,  on  the  more  popular  parts  of  the  learned  gentleman's  statement.  The 
remainder  of  his  observations,  relating  to  real  property,  and  to  the  various  legal 
points  connected  with  it,  is  so  full  of  technical  details,  that  I  am  not  prepared  to 
enter  into  a  consideration  of  it,  and  I  wish  to  avoid  pledging  myself — I  wish  the 
House  to  abstain  from  pledging  itself — to  come  to  any  conclusion,  until  after  a  few 
days*  consideration.  It  is  necessary  to  take  time  for  consideration  before  we  can 
decide  which  are  the  most  important  points,  in  tho  many  things  to  which  the  learned 
gentleman  has  alluded,  for  a  commission  to  take  up.  If  every  thing  mentioned  bv 
the  learned  gentleman  were  to  be  referred  to  a  commission,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  his  object  would  not  be  obtained ;  for  a  commission  would  be  confused  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  multiplicity  of  the  objects.  The  learned  gentleman  has  evidently 
brought  forward  his  motion,  not  with  the  view  to  subvert,  but  to  improve  the  law ; 
he  has  taken  the  wise  course  of  pointing  out  its  evils,  many  of  which  I  do  not  deny, 
and  he  seeks  a  practical  remedy.  The  manner  in  which  he  has  brought  forward  his 
motion  is  well  calculated  to  gain  favour  for  his  proposition ;  but,  before  I  agree  to  it, 
I  wish  to  have  time  to  consult  those  who,  from  their  station  and  attainments,  are 
best  qualified  to  judge — I  mean  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Attorney-general ;  and 
I  trust  the  learned  gentleman  will  give  us  a  few  days  to  take  into  our  consideration 
the  various  subjects  which  he  has  brought  before  the  House.  Should  he  then  find  that 
we  are  not  prepared  to  go  his  length,  he  may  appeal  to  the  House.  I  can  assure  the 
learned  gentleman,  that  in  asking  for  delay,  I  do  not  wish  to  defeat  his  object,  nor 
to  deprive  him  of  that  honest  fame  which  is  due  to  him  for  having  originated  such 
a  motion. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Wynn  and  Mr.  Brougham,  the  debate  was  ad- 
journed till  the  22nd  instant. 
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FSBBUABT    11,  1828. 

On  Sir  G.  Cockhnm's  moving  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  Supply,  in  which  it  was  his  intention  to  ask  for  a  vote  of  seamen  for  six  montl», 
and  not  for  the  whole  year,  Mr.  Maberly  objected  to  such  a  proceeding,  as  it  was  a 
departure  from  the  course  whieh  had  been  adopted  in  the  year  1817,  at  which  time, 
as  at  present,  a  Finance  Committee  was  about  to  be  appointed. 

Mr.  Sbcrktabt  Fksl,  in  reply,  said,  he  certainly  had  no  right  to  complain  of  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  The  ground  he  had  taken  was  a  perfectly  fair 
parliamentary  ground ;  but  he  entreated  Uie  hon.  member  to  hear  him,  and  he 
thought  he  would  see  that  his  objections  were  not  so  strong  as  he  appeared  to  think 
Uiem.  The  estimate  was  founded  upon  the  number  of  men  which  it  was  thought 
34 
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necessary  to  maiDtain  for  the  sendee  of  the  country.  It  Was  the  proTince  of  the 
sovereign  to  state  that  number  to  the  House ;  and  the  only  yote  that  the  Honse 
would  be  called  upon  to  pa^s  would  be,  for  the  wages  and  victuals  of  these  men,  not 
for  the  whole  year,  but  for  six  months;  in  order  that,  if  the  committee  of  finance 
found  it  necessary  to  make  any  alteration  in  this  part  of  the  expenditure,  they  might 
do  so  the  more  easily.  Now,  in  this  the  precedent  of  1817  had  been  their  guide.  In 
1817,  the  vote  had  been  asked  for  a  few  days  later  than  it  was  now,  because,  to  defer 
it,  would  be  to  inconvenience  the  public  service.  As  to  the  precedent  of  1817,  it 
liad  been  followed  iu  every  respect,  with  the  exception  thilt  the  names  of  the  persona 
were  not  known.  The  hon.  member  had  stated,  that  he  could  not  have  confidence 
in  him,  because  he  had  long  been  a  member  of  government,  and  had  never  brought  for- 
ward any  motion  of  this  kind.  This,  however,  was  inaccurate.  It  so  happened  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  government  in  1817,  and  that  he  also  was  a  member  of  that 
finance  committee ;  from  which  it  would  seem  that  he  was  by  no  means  adverse  to 
such  enquiries.  But  he  would  tell  the  hon.  member,  that  the  question  of  appointing 
a  finance  committee  had  been  agitated  in  Lord  Liverpoors  cabinet,  and  if  that  noble* 
man  had  continued  at  the  head  of  the  government,  such  a  committee  would  actually 
have  been  appointed.  As  matters  now  stood,  what  had  been  his  conduct?  Why, 
the  very  day  he  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  House,  he  had  given  notice  of  this  motion. 
The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  Uie  vote  for  30,000  seamen, 
including  9000  marines,  was  carried,  on  a  division,  by  48  against  15 ;  majori^,  33; 
as  was  also  the  next  resolution,  **  That  £1,579,000  be  granted  for  paying  and 
victualling  the  said  men." 


THE  COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 
Fburuast  12,  1828. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  moved  for  '<  An  account  of  the  numbers  of  rehearings  and 
appeals ;  of  the  number  of  causes ;  of  the  number  of  pleas  and  demurrers ;  and 
of  the  number  of  bankrupt  petitions  before  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Chancery^  on 
the  1st  day  of  Hilary  term,  1828.'* 

In  the  debate  which  followed, 

Mb.  Sbcbbtabt  Pebl  said,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  desirable  to  postpone 
any  discussion  of  the  question,  until  the  papers  moved  for  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  been  produced.  So  far  was  the  Lord  Chancellor  from  having  abandoned 
the  principle  of  the  bill  which  he  had  introduced  into  that  House,  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  issue  forty  or  fifty  orders  founded  on  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission. In  his  (Mr.  PeeFs)  opinion,  it  was  better  to  look  forward  to  future  amelic  a* 
tion,  than  to  revive  the  discussions  to  which  the  report  of  the  commission  had  given 
rise.  He  certainly,  however,  could  not  think  that  the  composition  of  that  commission 
had  been  objectionable  because  there  were  persons  belonging  to  it  who  were  uncon- 
nected with  the  court  of  Chancery.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  he  was  persuaded  that 
an  objection  would  have  been  made  to  the  constitution  of  the  commission,  and  that 
the  usefulness  of  having  persons  upon  it  who  were  embarrassed  by  no  professional 
prepossessions  would  have  been  warmly  urged.  There  was  one  matter  of  g^reat  im- 
portance in  the  hon.  gentleman's  speech  on  which  he  would  not  at  present  touch ; 
namely,  the  expediency  of  divesting  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  all  political  character, 
and  of  confining  himself  to  his  duties  as  an  equity  judge.  ^Whether  it  were  not 
desirable  that  there  should  be  in  the  cabinet  an  officer  of  great  judicial  importance ; 
and  if  desirable,  whether  it  would  be  advantageous  that  that  officer  should  be  of  a 
lower  rank  than  the  Lord  Chancellor,  were  questions  on  which  he  would  not  then 
touch.  Nor  would  he  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of  separating  the  bankruptcy  from 
the  chancery  jurisdiction.  The  confession  of  the  hon.  gentleman  with  respect  to 
the  complication  of  the  business  imposed  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  impoesi- 
bility  that  any  one  man  could  satisfactorily  get  through  it,  would  at  least  serve  to 
acquit  his  noble  and  learned  friend  by  whom  tnat  high  situation  had  lately  been  held 
of  the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against  him.  It  now  appeared,  even  by  the 
admission  of  the  hon.  mover  himself,  that  the  delays  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
eourt  of  Chancery  were  not  matters  of  personal  charge  against  his  noble  and  learned 
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fHend ;  Imt  might  be  Jostly  accounted  for  bv  eiraninstaiices  which  were  entirely 
b^ond  his  control.    He  mentioned  this  ia  justioe  to  one  to  whom  jnstioe  had  hitherto 
not  been  done. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  NAVARINO.  ^^^i   ^^c 

FiBBUABT  14,  1828.  ^S^N 

Mr.  Hobhonse  moved  (and  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett  seconded  the  motion),  <*Tliat 
the  Thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Most  Honourable  Military  Order  of  the  Bath,  Commander-in- 
Chi^  of  his  M^eety*s  Ships  and  Vessels  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  his  able  and  gal- 
lant conduct  in  the  sucoessful  and  decbire  action  with  the  Turkish  Fleet,  in  the  Say 
of  Navarin,  on  the  20th  day  of  October  last ;  to  the  officers,  seamen,  and  marines  of 
the  British  squadron ;  and  to  the  Russian  and  French  admirals,  officers,  and  seamen, 
who  so  gallantly  supnorted  the  English  admiral  on  that  occasion.** 

In  Uie  debate  whion  followed, — 

Mb.  SscaurrABT  Pbbl  said,  that  differing  so  entirely  as  he  did  from  the  views 
entertained  upon  this  subject  by  the  hon.  mover  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
spoke  last  (Sir  J.  Mackintosh),  respecting  either  the  principles  upon  which  this  mo- 
tion was  founded,  or  the  impression  to  be  apprdiended  from  giving  to  it  a  qualified 
negative— differing  so  far  frx>m  them  in  opinion  upon  these  points,  yet  he  cordially 
ooBcurred  in  the  propriety  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman*s  oonduding  recommendation, 
as  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  such  a  motion,  with  delieacy  to  tbe  gallant  indivi- 
dnab  to  whom  it  referred,  and  proper  consideration  for  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
ease.  In  rising  to  address  the  House  on  this  occasion,  he  could  assure  them,  that 
he  wished  most  studiously  to  avoid  every  expression  which  could,  in  tbe  slightest 
degree,  tend  to  interpose  any  obstacle  to  the  carrying  of  that  recommendation  into 
effect.  Had  he  been  called  upon  to  argue  this  question  in  detail,  he  assured  the 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  that  he  should  have  been  disposed  steadily  to  adhere  to  that 
priMlent  and  judicious  course  which  they  had  described ;  namely,  of  considering  this 
subject  abstractedly  from  the  question  of  the  policy  or  justice  of  the  treaty  itself.  It 
was  not,  he  knew,  eipedient  to  mix  up  together  subjects  which  were  so  disconnected ; 
and  he  admitted  that  it  was  better  to  consider  bow  far  this  vote  could  be  asked  for, 
ocmsistently  with  the  usage  of  Parliament,  or  whether  a  refusal  of  it  could  be  sup- 
posed to  imply  a  withdrawal  of  praise  from  the  gallant  admiral  who  had  so  bravely 
commanded  at  Navarino.  He  was  sure  his  hon.  firiend,  the  member  for  Dorsetshire, 
would  not  consider  him  deficient  in  that  public  and  private  te&peci  which  he  so  un- 
feignedly  bore  towards  him,  if,  on  the  present  occasion,  he  declined  following  him 
in  the  larger  consideration  of  the  protocol,  and  the  treaty  which  had  arisen  out  of 
it.  In  iJluding  to  these  topics,  he  wished  to  say — ^lest  a  total  silence  might  be  sup- 
posed to  convey  an  equivo(^  impression — that  he  had  no  hesitation  to  state,  that  he 
nad  no  duty,  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  which  did  not  prompt  him  unhesitatingly 
to  avow,  that  he  was  prepared  to  concur  in  the  strictest  execution  of  the  treaty  of 
July.  His  nujesty  having  pledged  his  fiuth  to  its  due  fulfilment,  he  (Mr.  Peel)  was 
prepared  to  see  it  strictly  redeemed.  In  adhering  to  that  treaty,  there  were  three 
great  objects  confessedly  to  be  kept  in  view — the  termination  of  the  contest  between 
the  actually  contending  parties,  its  termination  upon  a  basis  fixing  the  future  regu- 
lation of  these  states,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  security  and  repose  of  Europe,  on 
the  accepted  basis  of  the  general  treaty  of  peace,  which  had  happily  provided  for 
that  tranquillity.  Under  the  circumstances  in  which  this  country  was  placed, 
he  thought  these  declarations  in  the  treaty  of  July  were  prudent  and  wise ;  and 
bdng  so,  it  was  hardlv  necessary  for  him  to  add,  that  their  provisions  ought  to  be 
honestly  executed.  He  was,  then,  prepared  to  argue  the  subject  precisely  on  the 
grounds  described  by  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite.  If  tbe  hon.  mover  could  show 
that  upon  which,  indeed,  his  whole  argument  was  founded,  then  he  (Mr.  Peel)  would 
at  once  coincide  with  him  in  the  conclusions  to  which  he  had  arrived.  The  hon. 
member's  wheto  argument  was  founded  on  this—  that  this  was  the  first  instance  ia 
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which,  under  similar  circamstances,  a  vote  of  thanks  had  been  denied  by  parliamenl; 
Now,  be  at  onoe  denied  that  proposition ;  nay,  he  would  go  further,  and  say,  that  if 
this  motion  were  granted,  it  would  be  the  first  time  that  the  thanks  of  parliament 
had  been  granted  under  such  circumstances.  He  begged,  at  the  outset,  to  disclaim 
that  the  government  had  the  least  intention  to  question  the  naval  skill  and  valour 
which  had  distinguished  the  conduct  of  the  officers  engaged  in  the  late  action.  He 
did  not,  therefore,  withdraw  his  approval  of  the  hod.  member*s  motion,  upon  the 
least  doubt  of  the  skill  and  valour  of  the  naval  commanders,  and  the  brilliancy  of 
their  achievement;  but  simply,  because  it  was  in  direct  contravention  of  parliamen- 
tary  usage,  and,  what  was  moreimportant  still,  because  it  was  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  parliament  were  accustomed  to  give  thanks  for  great  victories. — He 
would  endeavour  to  follow,  as  closely  as  he  could,  the  line  of  argument  pursued  by 
the  hon.  g^entlemen  opposite.  They  had  sdd,  that  ever  since  it  was  the  practice  of 
paiiiament  to  vote  thanks  for  brilliant  achievements,  there  was  not  a  single  instance 
m  which  a  great  naval  action  had  been  overlooked,  or  that  the  question  of  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  as  connected  with  the  exploit,  had  been  deemed  of  the  slightest  im* 
portanee.  The  hon.  mover  had,  it  was  true,  touched  lightly  upon  what  he  called  the 
occurrence  of  Sir  Geoi*ge  Byng's  case  in  the  year  1718;  for  he  knew  wdl  enough 
how  weak  his  point  was  upon  that  example.  But,  said  the  hon.  member,  it  vras  not 
usual  at  that  tmie  to  vote  thanks  for  naval  victories,  because,  in  foct,  these  actions 
were  then  extremely  rare.  It  was  really  singular  that  both  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
should  be  so  incorrect  upon  a  matter  of  history.  It  was  not  the  fact  that  thanks  were 
not  then  usual  for  naval  victories,  or  that  they  were  of  such  rare  occurrence.  Not 
very  long  before  Sir  George  Byng*s  action,  there  were  many  instances  of  these  vie- 
tories.  in  1692,  Admiral  Russell  wbb  thanked  for  a  victory  which  he  gained  in  the 
summer  of  that  year.  In  1702,  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  Sir  George  Rooke  (who 
were  together  on  foreign  service)  received  the  thanks  of  parliament  for  their  naval 
action.  The  next  great  victory  obtained  at  sea  was  certainly  by  Sir  George  Byng 
over  the  fleet  of  Spain  on  the  coast  of  Sicily ;  but  mark  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  victory  was  obtained.  England  was  then  acting  in  pursuance  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  of  the  arrangements  made  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  German  empire.  In  the  year  1716,  this  country  had  undertaken  to 
guarantee  the  neutrality  of  Italy ;  and  at  this  time  Sicily  was  threatened  by  Spain, 
though  in  peace.  England  sent  at  first,  he  believed,  twenty  sail  of  the  line  to  the 
coast  of  Spain,  to  give  notice  to  Cardinal  Alberoni  that  she  would  interfere  to  pre- 
vent any  aggression  of  Spain  upon  Sicily.  Admiral  Byng  received  for  answer,  from 
the  court  of  Madrid,  that  he  might  execute  his  orders  if  he  pleased,  but  that  the  King 
of  Spain  protested  against  the  justice  of  his  interference.  Admiral  Byng  (and  here  the 
coincidence  was  very  striking)8ailed  after  the  Spanish  fleet  to  the  «cilian  coast,  and 
insisted  upon  an  armistice.  The  Spaniards  refused ;  he  attacked  them,  and  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  the  fleet  of  the  King  of  Spain*  In  this  attack  the  admutd  had 
acted  in  exact  accordance  with  his  instructions,  and  his  conduct  was  entirely  ap- 
proved of  by  George  I.,  who  wrote  him  a  letter  with  his  own  hand ;  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  did  the  same,  and,  in  transmitting  his  entire  approval  of  his  conduct, 
added  another  mark  of  his  approbation.  In  parliament,  not  a  question  had  beeit 
raised  as  to  the  policy  of  his  conduct;  nevertheless,  in  that  instance,  no  thanks 
were  voted.  There  was,  indeed,  a  question  attempted  to  be  raised  at  the  opening 
of  the  then  parliament — not  (as  he  had  heard  insinuated)  by  the  Tories,  the  high 
Tories,  but  by  the  Whig  opposition  of  those  times.  The  address  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Robert  Walpole,  Sir  J.  Jekyl,  Mr.  Spencer  Cooper,  and  other  men  of  similar 
politics;  but,  notwithstanding  the  signal  failure  of  their  attempt  to  oppose  the 
address  to  the  throne,  the  government  never  thought  proper  to  propose  tne  thanks 
of  parliament  to  Admiral  Byng  And  why  f  Simply  because  England  was  not  then 
at  war  with  Spain :  there  had  been  no  declaration  of  war  between  the  two  countries; 
so  that  this  very  case  utterly  destroyed  the  kind  of  assumption  which  had  been  built 
upon  it.  If  Byng*s  case  were  not  in  point,  was,  he  would  ask,  the  battle  of  Toulouse 
in  point?  Thanks  were  not  voted  for  that  battle,  though  fought  with  so  much 
brilliancy  and  such  complete  success.  Not  because  the  government  and  the  parlia- 
ment did  not  then  feel  the  highest  admiration  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  victory; 
but  because  this  country  was  not  at  that  identical  time  in  a  8.tate  of  war  irith  urn 
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festered  goYernment  of  France.  It  was  the  same  in  the  ease  of  Spain  with  Admiral 
Byng;  and  it  was  exactly  the  same  in  the  present  ease  with  the  Ottoman  Porte. — 
But  the  hon.  gentlemen  oppoeito  had  said,  this  case  of  Navarino  is  peculiarly 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  parliament,  because  the  Crown  has  already  interfered  to 
marie  its  admiration  of  the  valour  and  skill  of  the  admiral,  by  conferring  upon  him 
honours,  and  it  follows  that  parliament  ought  to  do  the  same.  ^^7*  the  Crown 
took  exactly  a  similar  course  after  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  and  yet  parliament  nerer 
voted  thanks  for  that  event.  The  Crown  conferred  medals  upon  the  officers,  as  a 
mark  of  the  grateful  acknowledgement  of  the  sovereign  for  the  signal  valour  they 
had  shown  on  the  occasion,  and  on  these  medals  was  inscribed  the  name  of  the 
particular  victory.  With  respect  to  Copenhagen,  in  which  the  hon.  member  pro- 
fessed himself  unable  to  find  a  shadow  of  difference,  he  (Mr.  Peel)  saw  a  palpable 
distinction.  Why,  in  the  case  of  Copeuhagen  that  very  fact  existed,  the  non-existence 
of  which  was  the  reason  of  the  forbearance  from  voting  parliamentarv  thanks  in  the 
cases  of  Admiral  Byng  and  the  battle  of  Toulouse— there  was  a  declaration  of  war 
issued  by  Denmark  against  Great  Britain.  At  the  time  of  the  military  occupation 
of  the  Danish  arsenals,  Denmark  declared  herself  at  war  with  England ;  and  that 
war  raged  when  the  thanks  of  parliament  were  voted  for  the  victory  in  the  Sound. 
It  was  astonishing  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  (Sir  J.  Mackintosh's)  acuteness 
did  not  point  out  to  him  the  great  difference  between  the  two  cases.  When  the 
occupation  of  Denmark  occurred,  war  was  declared  ag^ainst  England;  when  the 
thanks  were  voted,  that  war  continued ;  when  the  attack  took  place  at  Navarino, 
England  was  at  peace  with  Turkey ;  she  was  still  in  peace  with  the  Ottoman  power; 
and  it  was  at  such  a  time  that  a  vote  of  thanlts  was  asked  for  a  victory  gained  over 
her  fleet. — There  was,  then,  this  obvious  distinction  between  the  two  cases — in  the 
one,  there  was  a  declaration  of  war,  in  the  other,  there  was  nothing  but  peace. 
Independent  of  these  strong  considerations,  there  was  this  differ^ice — ^the  object  of  the 
attack  on  Copenhagen  was  entirely  difi^nt  from  that  at  Navarino.  In  the  former, 
the  object  was  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet ;  in  the  other,  the  object  was  not  the 
seizure  nor  the  destruction  of  the  Turkirii  armament.  And  to  show  this  he  would 
found  an  argument  entirely  upon  Sir  E.  Codrington's  own  account  of  the  matter. 
From  the  terms  of  that  gallant  officer's  despatch  he  would  show,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  vote  the  thanks  in  the  form  now  called  for;  conceding  as  he  willingly 
did,  at  the  same  time,  his  greatest  praise  for  the  admiral's  skill  and  valour  in  the 
action.  At  Copenhagen  there  was  a  seizure,  and  a  bringing  away  of  the  Danish 
fleet.  At  Navaorino  not  a  single  ship  was  seized  or  brought  away.  At  Copenhagen 
the  application  was  made  to  the  supreme  power  of  the  state. — ^At  Navarino  only  to 
the  officers  of  the  Porte,  who  had  not  the  means  of  immediately  communicating  with 
the  heads  of  their  government.  Surely,  then,  there  was  a  plain  and  obvious  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  cases. — Turning  to  the  gallant  aamiral's  despateh,  and 
overlooking  those  considerations  of  sympathy  for  dreece,  and  prophetic  apprehen- 
sions of  re-action  in  Turkey,  to  which  allusion  had  been  made,  he  would,  he  repeated, 
found  another  argument.  Before  he  did  so,  however,  he  was  anxious  to  allude  to 
an  insinuation  which  had  crept  into  this  discussion,  as  if  there  were  any  thing  con- 
nected with  the  late  chan^  in  his  majesty^s  government,  that  had  had  any  tendency 
to  withhold  from  the  admiral  on  this  occasion  the  fair  meed  to  which  he  was  entitled. 
To  such  an  insinuation  he  g^ve  the  most  positive  discUumer.  Indeed,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  who  was  hunself  connected  with  the  government, 
ought  to  have  been  the  last  to  have  thrown  out  such  an  insinuation ;  for  his  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Tiemey)  the  late  master  of  the  Mint,  could,  as  one  of  hb  majesty's 
ministers  at  the  time  alluded  to,  have  removed  all  doubt  upon  that  point.  If  that 
right  hon.  gentleman  felt  that  deep  interest  which,  as  a  member  of  the  late  govern* 
ment,  he  ought  to  feel,  were  the  intentions  of  his  colleagues  frustrated  by  subsequent 
ministerial  arrangements,  he  would,  in  the  present  debate,  have,  instead  of  being 
absent,  sat  at  the  side  of  his  right  hon.  friend  who  had  last  spoken,  and  supported 
his  opinions  and  conclusions.  From  that  right  hon.  gentleman's  absence,  he  neces* 
sarily  inferred  that  this  never  had  been  a  question  with  the  late  government. — Re- 
verting to  the  allusion  to  the  admiral's  despatch,  he  there  found  that  gallant  officer's 
own  account  of  his  intentions  and  mode  of  proceeding.  Sir  E.  Codrington  had 
transmitted  the  protocol  of  what  took  place  in  conjunction  with  the  two  otlier 
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admiralB,  two  days  before  the  battle.    In  that  protoool  the  admirals  state,  '*  that 
there  onhr  renuuns  to  the  comiiuuiders  of  the  allied  si^iiadrons,  the  choice  between 
three  modes  of  fulfilling  the  intentions  of  their  respective  courts."    And  they  then 
described  the  three ;  namely,  the  blockade,  the  securing  by  their  permanent  presoice 
the  inaction  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  the  taking  up  a  position  in  Na?arino ;  and  they 
finally  adopted  the  last  as  the  least  likely  to  be  vexatious,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
efficacious.    It  was  thus  stated  in  the  protocol : — **  The  proceeding  to  take  a  position 
with  the  squadrons  in  Navarino,  in  order  to  renew  to  Ibrahim  propositions,  which* 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  were  evidently  to  the  advantage  of  the  Porte 
itself;"  and  th^  add,  *Hhat  they  have  unanimously  agreed  that  this  third  mode 
may,  without  eflnision  of  blood,  and  without  hostilities,  but  simply  by  the  imposing 
presence  of  the  sovereigns,  produce  a  determination  leading  to  the  desired  ooject." 
This  was  their  view  of  the  state  of  things ;  and  he  agreed  with  them  that  they  had  a 
right  to  found  upon  it  all  reasonable  presumptions  of  a  pacific  result.    Accident 
had,  however,  determined  it  otherwise,  by  the  collision  wmch  had  so  unfortunately 
followed,  and  into  the  origin  of  which  he  would  not,  at  that  moment,  more  particu- 
larly enquire ;  and  respecting  which,  he  hoped  he  misht  be  permitted  to  mix  up, 
with  his  highest  admiration  of  the  gallantry  and  skill  of  the  admirals,  his  deepest 
r^^t  at  the  occurrence  of  so  lamentable  an  accident — so  **  untoward  "  an  event,  to 
use  the  description  which  had  been  so  much  complained  of  in  the  Ring*s  speech.    It 
had  been  said,  with  reference  to  this  description,  that  the  King  of  France  had  not 
resorted  to  words  of  that  import,  but  had  described  the  action  as  having  been  merely 
**  unforeseen  ;'*  which  the  government  of  this  country,  without  the  slightest  intention 
of  imputing  blame  to  the  British  admiral,  had  called  an  **  untoward  event."   Now, 
let  the  House  hear  what  was  the  description  given  of  the  occurrence  by  the  admiral 
himself.    Why,  he  had  characterised  it  as  **  a  disastrous  extremity."     His  words 
are— *^  But  it  was  my  duty  to  refrain,  and  refrain  I  did ;  and  I  can  assure  his  royal 
highness,  that  I  would  still  have  avoided  this  disastrous  extremity,  if  other  means 
had  been  open  to  me."     In  another  part  he  said,  in  allusion  to  the  commander 
of  the  Egyptian  ships,  he  sent  a  message  that  **  he  would  not  fire  at  all."    Was 
not  that  conclusive  proof  that  the  admirals  did  not  contemplate  general  hostilities 
in  their  efforts  to  pursue  the  objects  of  the  treaty  ?    Then,  again,  as  expressive 
of  the  admiral*B  meaning  and  object,  was  the  following  message,  which  he  sent 
to  the  Turkish  authorities  on  the  next  day  after  the  battle : — *'  As  the  squadrons 
of  the  allied  powers  did   not  enter  Navarino  with  a  hostile  intention,  but  only 
to  renew  to  the  commanders  of  the  Turkish  fleet  propositions  which  were  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Grand  Seigpsor  himself,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  destroy  what 
ships  of  the  Ottoman  navy  may  yet  remain,  now  that  so  signal  a  vengeance  has 
been  taken  for  the  first  cannon-shot  which  has  been  venttured  to  be  fired  on  the 
allied  fiags."      And  he  afterwards  proceeded  to  say,  that  if  the  Turks  abstain 
from  committing  any  act  of  hostibty,  **  We  shall  resume  those  terms  of  good 
understanding  which  they  have  themselves  interrupted."    Could  any  terms  have 
been  employed  more  descriptive  of  the  fact  that  this  action  had  arisen  from  a 
casualty,  and  wa;*  not  to  be  characterised,  with  whatever  skill  and  valour  the  exploit 
had  been  conducted,  as  a  warlike  proceeding?    Why,  then,  hesitate  to  mix  up  with 
their  praise  of  the  heroism  of  individuals,  that  kind  of  regret  which  ought  to  accom* 
pany  such  an  action,  and  divest  it  of  that  attribute  of  war  which  alone  could  sustain 
the  present  motion  f    There  was  an  authority  to  which  he  might  refer  upon  the 
present  occasion,  and  towards  which  he  was  persuaded  the  House  would  feel  the 
Ytronffest  sentiments  of  respect.    He  alluded  to  the  late  Mr.  Windham,  who,  in 
^peaking  of  the  Copenhagen  expedition,  had  expressed  himself  in  a  speech  which, 
if  not  strictly  applicable  in  all  its  principles  to  the  question  before  the  House,  was 
nevertheless,  in  its  general  spirit,  and  in  many  of  its  pmnts  and  principles,  oapaUe 
of  afilirding  a  just  view,  without  reflecting  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  gallant  officer.    Mr.  Windham  had  expressed  his  regret  at  the  part  which  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  take,  because  there  was  an  idea  that  where  praise  was  with- 
held, blame  was  intended  to  be  cast.    But  nothing  could  be  further  from  his  inten* 
tion  than  to  visit  vrith  the  slightest  reproach  or  indifibrence  the  conduct  of  the 
gallant  men  who  were  enaaged.     On  the  contrary,  he  subscribed  most  oheerfolly  to 
all  that  had  been  said  in  uvour  of  the  navy  and  army ;  they  had  acquitted  themsttTet 
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to  ibe  admiradon  of  all,  not  merely  by  doing  theur  datj,  bat  by  displaying^  tbat  bn- 
manity  for  whicb  tbey  were  equally  remarkable  in  mitigating  the  horrors  of  war. 
Bat  still  it  was  necessary  that  their  conduct  should  be  kept  distinct  from  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  service  in  which  they  were  employed,  and  from  the  conduct  of 
his  miyesty*s  ministers  who  were  responsible  for  that  service.  Mr.  Windham  had 
said,  and  truly  said,  that  actions  of  that  descriptioo  were  not  selected  by  nations  for 
rejoicing.  It  was  upon  that  principle  that  he  felt  pain  at  hearing  the  Tower  guns 
fire,  wheo  a  feeling  at  least  of  common  sympathy  might  be  expectcKl  from  the  mouths 
and  hearts  of  those  who  contemplated  the  loss  of  human  life,  and  the  extent  of  hu- 
man suffering.  It  was  upon  these  principles,  laid  down  by  a  man  who  was  as  much 
alive  to  the  military  and  naval  glory  of  his  country  as  any  member  of  that  House, 
that  he  was  prepared  to  justify  the  expression  of  regret ;  and  the  more  so,  as  that 
expression  implied  in  it  no  imputation  against  the  conduct  of  Sir  E.  Codrington,  or 
those  who  acted  under  his  command.  Such  were  the  principles  avowed  by  a  man 
who  was  so  careful  of  the  fame  of  naval  and  military  men,  that  even  in  the  case  of  a 
single  frigate,  commanded  by  Sir  E.  Pellew,  he  had  manifested  his  anxiety,  that  it 
should  not  pass  without  distinction,  measuring  that  distinction,  not  by  the  extent, 
but  by  the  nature  of  the  service. — For  the  reasons  he  had  already  stated,  he  could 
reconcile  his  mind  to  the  part  which  his  majesty's  government  had  acted ;  satisfied 
as  he  was,  that  no  inference  could  be  drawn  from  thence  to  the  injury  of  Sir  E.  Cod- 
rington. In  fact,  the  present  was  not  an  occasion  which  it  was  customary  to 
signalize  by  a  vote  of  thanks;  and  it  would  be  injurioas  to  establish  such  a  precedent 
as  that  of  voting  the  thanks  of  parliament,  without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
service  for  which  they  were  awmrded.  It  would  be  a  departure  from  the  practice  of 
parliament,  to  regard  valour,  however  signal,  and  skill,  however  unquestionable  and 
undisputed,  as  constituting  in  themselves  a  sufficient  title  to  the  distinction.  He 
admired  the  skill  and  bravery  displayed,  as  much  as  any  nuin ;  and  if,  in  conformity 
with  the  practice  of  the  House,  he  could  agree  to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman, 
he  would  most  willingly  have  done  so.  God  knew  he  did  not  oppose  the  motion 
apon  private  gprounds !  He  acknowledged  the  merits  of  Sir  E.  Codrington ;  but  the 
hon.  gentleman  was  bound  to  acknowledge  to  him,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was 
not  customary  to  vote  the  thanks  of  the  House,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  called  for  that  night.  The  hon.  gentleman,  in  the  progress  of  his  speech, 
had  objected  to  the  introduction  of  the  term  **  ancient  ally,*'  which  he  seemed  to 
think  that  Turkey  herself  would  be  disposed  to  disclaim,  as  altogether  inapplicable 
to  our  former  relations  with  that  power.  He  even  seemed  to  infer,  that  some  pe- 
oulisjr  favour  was  intended  to  be  paid  to  Turkey  at  the  expense  of  Russia.  As  to 
the  probability  of  Turkey  declining  the  epithet,  he  must  say,  that  it  did  not  strike 
him  to  be  rery  clearly  made  out  when  he  looked  to  some  of  the  state  documents . 
which  had  passed  between  the  Porte  and  this  country  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
He  had  not  brought  those  papers  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  making  extracts;  but 
he  could  assure  the  House,  that  so  far  from  betraying  any  coldness  of  style,  they 
were  lavish  in  the  use  of  those  magnificent  and  high-toned  compliments  for  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  East  have  been  always  remarkable.  Again,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.,  when,  as  the  House  knew,  the  knowledge  of  the  Turks  in  geo- 
graphy was  not  very  far  advanced,  the  same  spirit  pervaded  their  style,  and  the 
opinion  that  England  had  been  a  dependency  of  France  was  put  forward  as  an  apology 
for  some  differences  which  had  taken  place,  but  were  reconciled.  To  deny  that  tbe 
Turks  were  our  ancient  allies,  seemed  to  be  rather  a  fastidious  nicety,  after  the  lapse 
of  t!tree  hundred  years,  during  which  we  had  been  concerned  with  them  in  the 
interchange  of  treaties  of  amity,  and  after  having  preserved  with  them  those  relations 
from  the  year  1589,  when  they  first  commenced,  down  to  the  present  period,  with 
only  the  temporary  interruptions  which  took  place  in  1799  and  1806.  It  was  as- 
suming rather  too  much  to  say,  that  they  would  fiing  back  the  expressions  alluded 
to,  when  in  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  a  treaty  so  remarkable  for  its  importance,  the 
Ottoman  Porte  adopted  the  language  which  described  England  as  her  ally :  when, 
in  the  treaty  of  1799,  the  good  understanding  which  had  always  existed  between  the 
courts  and  the  Sublime  Porte  was  distinctly  stated  on  the  part  of  Turkey,  and  the 
propriety  of  renewing  their  ancient  friendship  admitted  by  the  contracting  parties. 
Was  it  not,  then,  a  quarrel  upon  words  alone,  to  dispute  the  use  of  the  term  **  ancient 
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ally ; "  when  we  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  her  our  ancient  firiend  ?  But, 
what  were  the  terms  in  Which  Mr.  Canning  spoke  of  the  Turkish  government — and 
that,  not  when  he  was  addressing  the  government  of  Turl^j,  or  could  be  suspected 
of  using  terms  for  the  purpose  of  concuiating  that  power,  but  when  he  was  address- 
ing another  par^,  with  whom  they  could  not  be  expected  to  communicate  ?  The 
document  to  which  he  alluded  was  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Canning  to  Mr.  Rodio, 
the  ageat  of  the  Greek  government,  in  answer  to  an  application  for  assistance.  That 
letter,  which  was  dated  the  1st  of  September,  1824,  stated  that,  connected  as  Eng- 
land had  been  with  the  Ottoman  Porte  by  ancient  obligations  and  treaties,  which 
the  Porte  had  not  violated,  England  could  not  surely  be  expected  to  engage  in  a  war 
against  her.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  that  the  words  object^  to  in  the 
king's  speech  had  been  used  with  a  lurking  desire  to  cast  a  reflection  on  the  conduct 
of  Sir  E.  Codrington,  and  the  other  gallant  officers  and  men  who  were  engaged  at 
Navarino.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  fact.  Neither  let  it  be  supposed, 
that  they  were  not  prepared  to  fulfil  to  the  utmost  those  engagements  to  which  the 
faith  of  the  countxy  ^as  pledged.  His  majesty's  government  were  as  willing  as 
those  who  might  be  inclined  to  support  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  to  do 
justice  to  the  gallantry  of  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  late  affair;  and  therefore 
he  was  not  without  the  hope  that  the  hon.  mover,  instead  of  pressing  the  question  to 
a  division,  would  adopt  the  suggestion  of  his  right  hon.  and  learned  friend,  and  take 
that  course  which  would,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  be  most  satisfactory 
to  the  feelings  of  the  gallant  officer,  most  agreeable  to  the  consistency  of  parliament, 
and,  as  he  believed,  to  the  wishes  of  the  country  at  large. 
At  the  close  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Hobhouse  consented  to  withdraw  the  motion. 
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Mb.  Sbcbktabt  Pbbl  rose,  and  spoke  to  the  following  effect : — In  rising  on  the 
present  occasion.  Sir,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  which  I  have  given,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty.  In  the  first  place,  to  move  the  reading  of  that  passage  in  his  Miyesty*8 
most  gracious  speech,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  in  which  he  recommends 
us  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  public  Income  and  Expenditure. 

The  clerk  then  read  the  following  passage : — 

*'  We  are  commanded  by  hb  Majesty  to  recommend  to  your  early  attention,  an  en- 
quiry into  the  state  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  country. 

^^  His  Majesty  is  assured,  that  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  you  to  learn,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  diminution  which  has  taken  place  in  some  branches  of  the  Revenue,  the 
total  amount  of  receipts  during  the  last  year  has  not  disappointed  the  expectations 
which  were  entertained  at  the  commencement  of  it.'' 

Mb.  Pxbl  resumed. — Sir,  I  have  moved  that  that  part  of  his  Majesty *s  Speech 
which  refers  to  the  state  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  country  should  be  read, 
not  merely  in  compliance  with  the  general  usage  which  has  prevailed  upon  the 
occasion  of  similar  motions,  but  in  order  that  I  may  introduce  the  proposition  which 
I  am  about  to  make  under  the  highest  auspices,  and  claim  for  it  the  sanction  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  first  authority  in  the  land.  The  proposition  for  the 
appointment  of  a  finance  committee  is  not  a  novel  proposition.  At  various  periods 
of  the  history  of  this  country,  committees  have  been  appointed  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  Crown,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  expenditure  and  the  income  of 
the  country ;  and  for  the  purpose  also  of  submitting  to  this  House  their  sentiments 
as  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  more  effectual  control  over  that  expenditure, 
and  of  making  such  reductions  in  its  amount  as  may  be  deemed  compatible  with 
existing  circumstances. 

In  the  year  1786,  some  short  time  after  the  termination  of  the  American  war,  a 
finance  committee  was  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Pitt  After  an 
interval  of  some  years,  again  in  1796,  a  similar  committee  was  appointed,  over  which 
the  present  Lord  Colchester  presided,  and  presided  with  a  degree  of  ability  which 
has  eooferred  upon  him  the  greatest  honour ;  and  of  which  committee,  so  presided 
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brer  by  hhn,  the  recommendations  have  realized  to  the  coimtnr  theg^reatest  benefits. 
Sir,  in  the  year  1807,  I  think  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  present  Marquia  of 
Lansdowne,  then  Lord  Henry  Petty,  a  committee  was  appointed,  having  for  its  object 
to  make  similar  enquiries.  Again  in  the  year  1817,  a  fourth  committee  was  moved 
for  by  the  late  Lord  Castlereagh ;  and  that  was  the  last  of  those  committees  of  fioanee 
which  have  been  appointed  by  preceding  parliaments.  By  an  entirely  fortoitout, 
but  somewhat  singular  coincidence,  the  same  period  of  time,  or  very  nearly  the  same 
period  of  time,  has  elapsed  between  the  respective  appointments  of  ail  these  com- 
mittees. The  committee  of  1786  was  the  first  instance  of  such  an  appointment  in 
modern  times :  in  1796,  after  an  interval  of  ten  years,  another  such  committee  was 
appointed ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1807,  after  the  lapse  of  exactly  a  similar 
period,  another.  Then  again  in  1817,  after  another  period  of  ten  years,  the  fourth 
committee  was  nominated ;  and  now,  in  1828,  accidentally  no  doubt,  but  again,  after 
a  similar  interval,  I  have  come  forward.  Sir,  to  propose  the  re-institution  of  the 
finance  committee. 

Sir,  I  do  not  propose  the  appointment  of  this  committee  from  any  of  the  motives, 
or  from  any  of  the  objects,  which  have,  in  the  course  of  the  casual  conversations  that 
have  lately  taken  place  in  this  House,  been  sometimes  insinuated  as  the  motives  or 
objects  of  such  appointment  I  assure  the  House  that  I  do  not,  for  a  moment,  pro- 
pose this  committee  in  the  reluctant  fulfilment  of  a  pledge  given  by  a  former  gfovem- 
ment.  I  propose  it.  Sir,  in  the  deep  conviction  which  I  have  long  entertained,  and 
which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  examinations  I  have  recently  made,  of  documents 
intimately  connected  with  this  subject.  I  propose  it  in  the  deliberate  conviction, 
that  the  time  has  at  length  come  when  we  must  look  fully  and  fearlessly  at  the  state 
of  the  finances  of  this  country.  I  do  not  propose  this  committee«with  the  object  in- 
sinuated, of  deluding  and  deceiving  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  and  of  either  pro- 
curing from  it  recommendations  for  increased  establishments,  or  of  founding  upon 
the  recommendations  of  this  committee  any  propositions  for  increased  taxation.  I 
propose  this  committee,  because  I  believe  it  will  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  to 
be  ostensibly  instituted,  and  because  I  believe,  if  it  shall  honestly  fulfil  them,  the 
executive  government  and  the  country  at  large  will  derive  the  most  important 
benefits  from  its  appointment. 

It,  perhaps,  may  be  unnecessary  for  me,  as  it  would  certainly  be  much  more 
agreeable  to  myself,  if  my  labours  were  confined  to  a  statement  simply  of  the  views, 
and  to  the  proposal  of  the  names  of  those  whose  known  acquirements  point  them 
out  to  the  House  as  fit  to  be  the  members  of  this  committee — it,  perhaps,  may  be 
unnecessary  that  I  should  much  exceed  a  brief  indication  of  these  two  topics.  But 
I  think  I  have  inferred  from  conversations  which  have  already  taken  place  here,  that 
a  general  expectation  is  entertained,  that  I  should  preface  my  proposal  for  the 
appointment  of  this  committee,  by  some  reference  of  a  general  nature  to  the  finances 
of  the  country.  I  should  be  sorry  to  disappoint  that  general  expectation ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  hope  that  in  attempting  to  answer  it  in  my  address  to  them,  they 
will  bear  with  me,  and  extend  to  me  their  indulgent  consideration.  They  will  have 
the  goodness  to  recollect^  that  statements  of  this  kind  have  not  been  at  all  necessarily 
connected  with  the  labours  of  that  department  which  I  have  been  more  particularly 
connected  with ;  and  that,  under  the  particular  circumstances  that  have  attended  my 
recent  return  to  office,  I  have  been  called  on  to  g^ve  almost  an  undivided  attention 
to  other  matters ;  and  have  really  not  had  time  to  devote  that  degree  of  consideration 
to  the  subject  which  its  extreme  importance  deserves ;  but  which,  had  I  been  able 
so  to  do,  might  have  compensated  in  some  degree  for  the  disability  and  unaptness 
which  I  fear  will  be  perceptible  in  the  statement  I  am  about  to  ofier. 

In  deference,  however,  to  this  general  expectation  of  the  House,  I  will  state,  or 
endeavour  to  do  so,  not  only  my  general  view  of  the  whole  question  of  finance,  bnt 
also  an  outline  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  country,  for  some  years  preced. 
ing.  If  there  be  any  merit  in  the  statement,  then,  which  I  am  about  to  make,  it 
will  consist  in  this  only — that  I  shall  attempt  to  state  the  truth,  without  concealing 
or  glossing  over  any  thing.  For,  Sir,  I  am  convinced,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
fruitless,  or  more  impolitic,  than  to  introduce  any  thing  like  mystification  or  sup- 
pression into  a  view  of  the  public  finances  of  the  empire.  These  matters  are,  I  take 
It,  much  more  simple  than  they  appear  to  be  on  the  fac^  of  ordinary  official  statements 
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of  them.  There  is,  in  fact,  not  the  slightest  diffsrence  between  the  calcalationB 
fonned  upon  many  millions  and  upon  a  few  pounds,  or  between  the  expendi- 
ture of  an  humble  individual  and  that  of  a  rich  and  powerful  countrj.  They 
depend  upon  the  same  principles,  and  must  be  governed  by  the  same  laws ;  and 
one  might  as  well  contend  that  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  applying  to  the  sums  with 
which  we  ordinarily  deal  in  the  course  of  domestic  occurrence»--that  these  rules  do 
not  apply  to  the  division  or  the  subdivision  of  many  millions  of  money,  as  to  suppose 
that  the  finances  of  the  country,  however  great  or  important  she  may  be,  must  not, 
after  all,  rest  on  the  same  prmciples,  and  be  governed  by  the  same  rule,  as  the 
finances  of  an  individual. 

I  shall  attempt  then,  Sir,  to  consider  this  important  question,  namely,  the  present 
state  of  the  finances  of  this  country,  on  precisely  the  same  principles  that  any  indi- 
Tidual  would  apply  to  a  view  of  his  own  concerns;  supposing  he  found  it  necessary, 
for  any  purpose,  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  them.  I  shall  therefore,  as  far 
as  possible,  divest  my  statement  of  all  technicality— of  every  thing  tending  to  obscure 
it,  or  to  make  it  unintelligible  to  those  even  who  may  be  least  versed  in  financial 
matters.  Now,  I  presume.  Sir,  that  if  an  individual  were  about  to  look  into  the  state 
of  his  affairs,  in  oxtler  to  ascertain  what  his  circumstances  really  were — what  were 
his  expenses,  and  what  the  probable  prospective  state  of  hb  finances  to  meet  them, 
he  would  decide  upon  proceeding  on  these  principles ;  first,  he  would  attempt  to 
determine  what  vrere  the  encumbrances  to  which  he  might  be  liable,  and  from  which 
he  could  not  escape ;  secondly,  what  had  been  the  nett  amount  of  his  income  for 
some  years  past ;  thirdly,  what  the  nett  amount  of  his  expenditure  during  the  same 
period ;  and,  fourthly,  what  reasonable  prospect  there  ought  exist,  either  as  to  the 
future  amount  of  his  exp&aMB  or  his  income. 

In  referring  thus  bnefiy  to  the  matters  which  I  shall  submit  to  the  House,  I  am 
merely  about  to  state  a  few  facts,  which  may  enable  the  House  to  take  a  general  view 
of  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  country.  The  first  question,  then,  to  be 
propounded,  according  to  the  course  which  I  have  prescribed  to  mvself,  is — What  is 
the  present  amount  of  thoseencumbrances,  of  those  pledges,  to  the  mlfilment  of  which 
we  are  bound,  by  every  obligation  of  national  honour  and  national  good  faith  f  For, 
^ir,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the  finances  of  this  country,  or  whatever  our  pre- 
sent difficulties,  I  believe  there  will  be  almost  an  universal  hope  and  an  universal  fecdmg 
and  expectation,  throughout  the  empire,  that  the  national  faith  which  has  been  pledged 
to  the  public  creditor,  most  be  in  the  first  instance  regarded  as  a  bond,  as  an  encum- 
brance which  must  be  satisfied,  before  any  proceedings  are  adopted  with  a  view  to  re- 
duce the  expenses  of  the  country.  I  think  it  will  be  ouite  sufficient  for  my  purpose  (al- 
though I  will  go  as  much  fhrtber  back  as  any  gentleman  may  desire),  i^  taking  the 
amount  of  the  general  debts,  funded  and  unfund^,  at  a  recent  period,  I  compare  it  vrith 
the  amount  of  her  debt  in  the  first  year  after  the  late  peace.  Taking  that,  then,  as 
the  first,  and  shovring  the  utmost  extent  of  our  encumbrances  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
I  shall  take  an  intermediate  period  between  that  year  and  the  present ;  and  then  I 
shall  state  the  amount  of  our  obligations  at  this  moment.  For  these  purposes,  then, 
I  propose  to  take  the  ^ears  1815,  1822,  and  1827.  Now,  the  year  1822  is  a  term 
pretty  nearly  intermediate  between  1816  and  1828.  I  should  premise  that,  in  order 
to  simplify  my  statement,  and  make  it  much  clearer  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  I 
shall  call  that  which  is,  in  fact,  the  year  1815 — ^but  which  ends  on  the  5th  Januair, 
1816-— the  year  1816,  as  being  the  more  compendious,  and  the  juster  way  of  describ- 
ing it,  and  so  of  other  years  that  I  may  name.  The  total  camtal,  then,  of  the  unre* 
deemed  funded  debt  of  this  country,  in  the  year  ending  on  the  5th  January,  1816, 
was  £816,310,000.  In  1822,  the  total  amount  of  the  unredeemed  debt  was 
X796,580,000.  Last  year,  the  amount  or  capital  of  the  unredeemed  debt  was 
£777,476,000.  I  should  observe,  that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  mention  the  hundreds. 
This  last  item  is  strictly,  I  believe,  £300  or  £400  more,  but  I  apprehend  it  is  sufficient 
if  I  state  it  thus  in  round  numbers.  I  conceive  I  shall  simplify  my  statement  by 
omitting  to  mention,  and  I  think  it  probable  the  House  will  agree  with  me  in  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  the  debt  too  large  to  render  it  necessary  to  be  very  particular 
in  mentioning  hundreds. 

The  next  matter  to  be  considered  is,  the  amount  of  chai^ge.  The  amount  of  charge 
for  debt  to  whieh  the  countiy  is  annually  liable,  includes  the  amount  of  interest 
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payable  to  tlte  pabKe  creditor  on  accotint  of  the  funded  debt;  and  the  cost  of 
management  of  the  unfunded  debt.    This  charge  amounted — 

In  January  1815  to  £28,278,000 

1823  to  24,419,000 

1827  to  25,500,000 

But  this  statement  alone  does  not  comprise  a  fair  view  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  public  debt,  and  the  charge  upon  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  annuities  payable 
on  the  public  funds  are  terminable  in  point  of  fact ;  but  at  so  distant  a  period  as 
scarcely  to  warrant  the  introduction  of  any  calculations  founded  on  their  expiration. 
In  the  next  place,  a  portion  of  this  charge  is  permanent,  and  a  portion  temporary 
only.  We  are  next  to  consider  what  has  been  the  total  amount  of  charge  occasioned 
to  the  country  by  reason  of  the  unredeemed  funded  debt  at  the  first  period — the  year 
after  the  peace — the  intermediate  period  1822 — and  in  the  last  year.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  add  to  the  charge  of  the  unredeemed  debt  the  amount  of  the  charge  upon 
annuities ;  in  order  to  show  the  total  amount  payable  by  the  country,  in  consequence 
of  the  unredeemed  debt  and  annuities  taken  together,  ^be  annual  amount  of  charge 
on  the  funded  debt  and  annuities 


In  January  1815 £30,488,000 

1823  28,596,000 

1827  28,381,000 

I  am  not  yet  come.  Sir,  to  speak  of  the  Exchequer  bills,  or  unfunded  debt ;  but 
tiie  statement  I  haye  made  will  serve  to  show  that  the  diminution  of  the  public 
expenditure,  on  account  of  interest,  to  which  this  country  is  liable,  was  last  year,  as 
compared  with  the  year  181 5,  £2,106,000,  but,  as  compared  with  1822,  only  £216,000. 

I  have  been  hitherto  speaking  of  the  f\inded  debt.  I  now  come  to  the  unfunded 
debt  In  order  to  determine  this  view  of  the  whole  of  the  encumbrances  to  which 
the  country  is  liable,  on  account  of  the  chai^  of  the  unfunded  debt,  including 
Exchequer  bills  (under  various  classes),  public  works,  Irish  Treasury,  deficiency, 
and  outstanding,  I  may  state,  that — 

In  January  1815  it  amounted  to £44,544,000 

1823  to 42,209,000 

1827  to 34,770,000 

The  total  annual  chari^  therefore,  for  these  three  years,  namely,  1815, 1823»  and 
1827,  as  for  funded  debt,  for  annuities,  and  for  unfunded  debt,  was — 

In  January  1815 -^33,679,000 

1823 30.027,000 

1 827 29,254,000 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  all  this  is  matter  of  mere  detidl,  and  as  such  must  be 
tery  tedious,  I  fear,  to  some  hon.  gentlemen  around  me ;  but,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme importance  of  that  detail,  I  must  entreat  their  most  serious  attention  to  it. 
The  total  decrease  then.  Sir,  of  the  capital  of  the  unredeemed  funded  debt  since 
the  year  1815,  has  been  £38,835,000,  that  is  to  say,  last  year,  as  compared  with  the 
year  1815,  we  had  appropriated  for  the  redemption  of  the  funded  debt,  £38,835,000, 
and  in  1827  also,  the  unfunded  debt,  as  compared  with  its  amount  in  1815,  was 
decreased  by  £9,770,000;  so  that  the  decrease  upon  the  debt,  funded  and  unfunded, 
was,  in  round  numbers,  £48,605,000.  The  total  decrease  of  charge  on  account  of 
the  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  since  1815,  appears  to  have  been  £4,424,000;  that 
is  to  say,  a  less  amount  on  account  of  the  charge  for  the  total  debt,  as  compared 
with  its  amount  in  the  first  year  of  peace,  1815,  by  the  considerable  sum  of 
£4,424,000. 

It  may  not  be  unimportant,  in  the  next  place,  to  state  what  proportion  of  the 
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aonual  charge,  od  the  total  debt  of  the  ooontry,  is  oeoasioned  by  annuities.  Of 
these  annuities,  some,  as  I  have  before  obseired,  are  terminable.  Ln  January,  1815, 
the  total  amount  of  charge  on  the  debt  was  £30,488,000,  of  which  £1,924,000 
was  absorbed  by  annuities.  In  Januaij,  1828,  the  total  charge  was  £28,596,000, 
of  which  £1,892,000  was  the  amount  of  annuities.  Last  year  the  total  charge  waa 
£28,381,000,  and  the  proportion  of  annuities  (a  proportion  undoubtedly  much  in- 
creased) was  £2,602,000.  My  sole  purpose  is  to  give  a  full  and  unreserved  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  country.  I  trust  there  will  be  np 
material  error ;  for  my  object  is  to  state  all — to  conceal  nothing. 

This  being,  then,  the  state  of  our  encumbrances  for  which  we  have  to  provide, 
let  us  next  look  at  what  has  been  our  Revenue  and  our  Expenditure  for  some  time 
past.  In  order  to  make  a  correct  estimate  for  the  future,  the  best  course  will  be 
to  extend  the  view  somewhat  bevond  Uie  limit  of  two  or  three  years ;  and  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  bring  the  period  of  five  years  within  the  scope  of  my  observations.  I 
will  first  state  what  has  been  the  expenditure  of  the  country  for  each  of  the  last  five 
years.  And  here.  Sir,  at  the  outset,  I  am  met  by  a  difficulty  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  expenditure — a  difficulty  which,  obviously,  must  be  solved,  before  we 
can  hope  to  have  a  clear  understanding  upon  the  sul]ject.  I  wish  it  therefore  to 
be  understood,  that  by  **  expenditure^*  I  mean  the  national  expenses,  clear  of  what 
is  called  the  *^  Dead- weight  '* — the  naval  and  military  pensions.  For  the  sake  of 
promoting  a  dear  and  intelligible  view  of  this  complicated  question,  I  discard  all 
consideration,  for  the  present,  of  the  sums  of  £4,800,000  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
£2,800,000,  or  whatever  the  amount  is,  on  the  other.  That  I  may  not  be  charged 
with  a  desire  to  evade  a  difficulty,  I  will  afterwards  speak  of  those  pensions;  but, 
for  the  present,  I  leave  them  altogether  out  of  my  calculation.  I  have,  then,  taken 
the  last  five  years,  and  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  has  been  the  amount  of  the 
great  branches  of  national  expenditure,  viz. — the  interest  of  the  debt,  the  army, 
navy,  ordnance,  civil  list  establishments,  and  so  on.  It  will  be  observed,  that  in 
stating  the  expenditure,  I  am  stating  it  exclusive  of  the  interest  of  the  unfunded 
debt,  and  exclusive  of  the  advance  of  five  millions  given,  under  the  act  of  parliameof , 
to  the  commissioners  for  the  liquidation  of  the  national  debt  The  expenditure,  which 
I  now  propose  to  state  to  the  House,  comprises  merely  the  ordinary  expenditure  of 
the  country — the  great  branches  of  expense.  The  total  of  these  branches,  then, 
exclusive  of  the  sinking  fund,  was  in — 

1823  £47,692.000 

1824  49,527,000 

1825  48,061,000 

1826  49,585,000 

1827  49,719,000 

Suppose,  in  the  next  place,  that  we  deduct  from  the  gross  expenditure  the  fixed 
sum  for  the  interest  of  the  debt,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  expenditure  apart  from  the 
fixed  encumbrances.  I  proceed,  then,  to  state  the  nett  expenditure,  exclusive  of  the 
charge  for  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  exclusive  of  the  naval  and  military  pen- 
sions, and  also  for  naval  and  military  works — which  latter  do  not  at  all  belong  to  the 
sulject.    The  sums  will  then  stand  thus — 

1828 £18,477,000 

1824  20,461,000 

1825  20,000,000 

1826  21,509,000 

1827  21,529j000 

In  stating  these  figures  correctly,  Sir,  I  intend  to  cast  no  reflection  upon  any 
former  government.  In  doing  so,  I  should  be  reflecting  upon  myself,  as  well  as  upon 
them.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  course  I  am  pursuing  is  the  only  one  by  which  I 
can  fairly  present  a  full,  financial,  view  of  my  subject ;  and  it  b  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  task  that  mv  duty  upon  the  present  occasion  points. 

Having  thus  separated  the  ingpredients  of  our  expenditure — having  shown  it  in 
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parts — I  will  now  present  to  the  House  a  Tiew  of  the  total  expenditure  and  income, 
for  the  entire  period  of  five  years.  The  total  income,  including  all  sources  of 
revenue,  and  the  re-pajrment  of  advances  made  for  public  works,  for  the  ^ve  years 
last  past,  is  £261,000,000.  Of  course,  the  House  knows  the  meaning  of  re-paynients 
of  aavances  made  upon  public  works  in  England  and  Ireland.  Sums  were  advanced 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  promotion  of  works  in  both  countries,  security  being 
taken  for  the  interest  and  re-payment  at  convenient  periods;  and  this  sum  of 
£261,000,000  includes  within  it  such  sums  as  have  been  repaid  during  the  dye  years. 

I  will  now,  with  equal  unreserve,  state  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  for  the 
same  period ;  so  that,  by  deducting  the  one  sum  from  the  other,  we  may  see  what 
has  been  the  real  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure.  I  omit  in  this  statement 
likewise,  as  in  the  statement  of  the  income,  the  naval  and  military  pensions,  and 
include  all  advances  made  for  public  works,  and,  indeed,  every  other  charge.  The 
total  of  our  expenditure  thus  obtained,  deducting  the  repayments,  is  £249,000,000. 
Deducting  £249,000,000  from  £261,000,000,  the  total  surplus  revenue  applicable  to 
the  liquidation  of  the  national  debt  during  that  period  of  &ve  years,  appears  to  have 
been  £12,000,000. 

Now,  Sir,  I  will  state  the  income  and  expenditure,  including  the  Dead-weight, 
as  it  adds  to  the  income  on  one  side,  and  to  the  expenditure  on  the  other,  under  the 
existing  arrangement  with  respect  to  that  item.  The  total,  then,  inclusive  of  every 
payment  for  the  last  five  years,  will  be— 

Income *.  £284, 149,000 

Expenditure 263,005,000 


£21,144,000 


Makinff  a  total  surplus  of  twenty-one  millions  in  round  numbers,  according  to  this 
view  of  the  subiect. 

The  next  pomt  to  which  I  think  it  necessary  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Hous^, 
is  the  amount  paid  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Sinking-fund,  as  directed  to  be 
annually  appropriated  by  act  of  parliament  for  the  last  five  years.  The  total  of 
these  payments  is  £29,414,000;  exhibiting  an  excess  over  the  surplus  income, 
which  amounts,  as  I  have  shown,  to  £21,144,000,  of  £8,360,000.  The  difl'erence 
has  been  made  up,  partly  by  money  raised  for  that  purpose,  and  partly  by  reduction 
of  the  balances  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  last  day  of  one  year  compared  with  those 
balances  on  the  If^t  day  of  another.  Supposing,  for  instance,  the  amount  of  balances 
to  have  been  five  millions  in  the  year  1823,  and  the  amount  now  to  be  only  two 
millions,  the  House  will  easily  see,  that  a  larger  sum  by  three  millions  than  the 
actual  surplus  of  the  income  over  expenditure  may  have,  during  the  int«,rvening 
period  been  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt. 

I  am  not  aware.  Sir,  that  I  have  omitted  any  point  necessary  to  render  to  the  House 
a  clear,  unembarrassed,  and  perfectly  true  account  of  the  income  and  expenditure 
of  the  last  five  years,  and  of  the  encumbrances  for  which  we  have  had  to  provide. 
It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  future  probable  revenue  of 
the  country.  That  is  a  task  which  more  properly  devolves  on  my  right  hon.  friend, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  session ;  and  it 
would  be  presumption  in  me  to  anticipate,  with  the  feeble  means  which  I  have  for 
coming  to  a  judgment,  the  statement  which  we  may  expect  from  him.  For  the 
purpose,  however,  of  assisting  to  furnish  a  correct  view  of  our  prospects  in  that 
respect,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  refer  to  the  ordinary  expenditure  and  income  of  the 
last  two  years.    The  total  ordinary  revenue 

For  1826,  was  £49,625,000 

For  1827   49,581,000 

This  is  exclusive  of  naval  and  military  pensions,  casual  revenue,  and  the  repay- 
ment of  advances  on  public  works.  The  income  for  the  year  1827  being  therefore 
£49,581,000,  expenditure  £49,487,000 ;  the  excess  of  income  was  £94,000. 
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The  ezpenditure  for  the  two  years 


^or  1826  £48,513,000 

1827 49,487,000 

I  am  aware,  Sir,  that  some  expectation  is  entertained  that  I  shall  sajr ^ 

about  the  estimates  for  the  fwesent  year ;  and,  although  they  are  not  all  made  up  In 
a  form  fit  to  present  to  the  House,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  glre  a  general,  and  I 
believe  an  accurate,  notion  of  their  amount.  I  protest,  howoTer,  against  being 
responsible  for  any  inaccuracT  that  may  subsequently  appear  to  attach  to  this  state* 
meot.  It  is  my  anxious  wish  to  give  the  House  every  possible  information  upon 
erery  branch  of  the  subject ;  and  it  is  that  alone  which  induces  me  to  make  this 
premature  disclosure  of  the  probable  amount  of  the  Estimates  of  the  present  year. 
The  Estimates  for  the  present  year  vrill,  I  beliere,  be — 


For  the  Army £o,566,000 

Army  Extraordlnaries ;  including  under  that  head,  £460,000 
advance  for  the  present  year,  and  £860,000  of  debt  belong- 
ing to  the  last  year. 810,000 

MiliUa    202,000 

Commissariat 872,000 

Navy   5,995,000 

Ordnance   1,574,000 

Miscellaneous    1,946,000 

Now,  Sir,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  charged  with  concealment  or  intentional  nds- 
statement,  should  any  of  the  sums  come  out  difibrent  from  what  I  have)  stated. 
Sir,  I  state  these  items  fairly  and  explicitly  to  the  House,  with  a  view  of  putting  it 
in  possession  of  the  real  state  of  the  financial  afiairs  of  the  country,  f  am  sore 
the  House  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  I  am  disposed  to  make  no  intentional 
error.  Sure  I  am  there  is  no  vrilful  misrepresentation ;  and,  should  any  immaterial 
error  hereafter  appear,  I  am  satisfied  the  House  will  not  bind  me  down  to  any  ^Mual 
inaccuracy  that  may  arise  from  my  disposition  to  put  them  in  poasession  of  the 
fullest  information.    The  Total  of  these  Estimatesis,  £17,575,000. 

I  have  referred  to  the  estimate  made  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  1817,  as  ade* 
quate  for  the  same  services  prospectively;  and  I  find  that  their  estimate  for  the 
services  I  have  enumerated  was  £17,850,000.  Deducting  this  sum  from  the  formeTf 
there  remains  as  the  excess  of  the  estimate  for  the  present  year,  over  the  estimate  of 
the  Fmance  Committee  of  1817,  £227,000.  The  total  amount  of  estimates  voted 
for  the  last  year  was  £18,745,000 ;  so  that  the  estimates  for  the  present  year  are  less 
than  those  for  the  past  year  by  £1,168,000.  The  hon.  member  Tor  Montrose  seems 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  my  statement.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  oorrected  if 
I  am  in  error.     I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  these  estimates  are 

Less  than  those  of  1825,  by £6,140 

1826,  1^   865,848 

1827,  by 1,168,260 

In  looking  forward  to  the  probable  demands  thai  will  be  made  on  this  country, 
I  think.  Sir,  we  should  not  omit  to  take  into  consideration  the  efiect  that  will  be 
produced  by  the  termination  of  the  contract  with  the  Bank  of  England,  with 
reference  to  the  naval  and  military  pensions.  If  it  should  not  be  deemed  advisable 
to  renew  that  contract — if  it  should  be  thought  better  to  return  to  the  old  system, 
and  meet  the  charge  of  our  pensions — it  is  clear  that  the  result  will  be  an  addition 
to  the  present  expenditure  of  the  country.  The  contract  with  the  Bank  will,  I 
believe,  expire  in  July  of  the  present  year.  The  efiect  of  the  termination  of  the 
contract  will  be  a  diminution  of  income  available  for  the  general  services  of  the 
year  1828,  as  compared  with  the  amount  received  from  the  trustees  of  the  Bank, 
f'or  the  year  1827,  £918,240.  And  for  the  general  servioee  of  the  year  1838,  at  oouH 
pared  with  1827.  of  £1,940,740. 
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It  does  Dot  appear  to  me  necessary  farther  to  trespass  on  the  patience  of  the 
House,  bj  presentiDK  them  with  any  ^irtber  details,  to  enable  them  to  form  a  just 
opinion  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  country.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any 
defence  of  the  contract  to  which  I  have  just  alluded — it  would  be  quite  beside  my 
purpose  to  do  so — and  I  have  merely  introduced  it  to  assist  in  forming  an  hypothesis 
of  oar  probable  future  income.  For  the  same  purpose  only  have  I  referred  to  the 
estimates.  They  were  prepared  by  a  government  with  which  I  was  not  connected ; 
but  I  have  a  strong  conviction  on  my  mind  that  they  were  prf>pared  with  great  care, 
earnestly  and  successfully  to  carry  into  effect  every  possible  retrenchment.  But  on 
the  subject  of  these  estimates,  I  will  say  that  I  am  satisfied  there  exists  in  the  new 
members  of  the  present  government,  as  well  as  in  those  who  belonged  to  the  la«t 
administration,  a  sincere  desire  to  see  economy  in  the  pubhc  expenditure  carried  to 
its  utmost  length.  And  if,  through  the  reconunendation  of  the  Finance  committee, 
it  should  appear  practicable  to  make  some  reduction  in  the  expenditure  of  the  next 
half-year,  that  I  am  confident  will  be  cheerfully  effected.  With  respect  to  the  army 
estimates,  it  has  been  proposed  that  a  further  reduction  should  be  made  in  our 
military  force.  To  effect  this,  there  are  two  modes — the  one  by  disbanding  the 
regiments,  and  the  other  by  reducing  the  number  of  men.  In  the  former  case, 
there  would  be  a  claim  to  pensions  on  the  part  of  those  reduced.  By  reducing  the 
number  of  men  merely,  no  expense  is  entailed  on  the  country.  The  reduction  of 
the  men  also  could  be  immediately  effected,  and  certainly  if  our  military  force  will 
bear  reduction  at  all,  that  is  the  way  least  open  te  objection.  Already,  in  several 
departments,  we  have  entered  upon  the  business  of  reduction.  I  have  had  commu- 
nications with  my  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Department,  and  he  has 
informed  me  of  the  prospect  that  presents  itself  of  his  being  able  to  make  reductions 
in  several  diplomatic  expenses;  more  especially,  in  some  of  the  expenses  accruing 
out  of  our  relations  with  South  America.  It  is  the  intention  also  of  my  noble 
friend  to  apply  himself  to  our  foreign  ministerial  establishments,  with  a  view  of 
effecting  a  reduction  in  them.  Another  item  in  the  general  expenditure,  to  which 
I  will  not  advert  at  length,  because  the  attention  of  the  House  will,  in  due  time  be 
drawn  to  it  by  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Huskisson) — that  part  of  the  public  charge 
which  arises  out  of  our  colonial  relations — is  under  review,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
some  reduction  may  be  made  in  it.  It  must  be  within  the  knowledge  of  every  one, 
that  the  military  establishments  maintained  in  and  for  the  colonies  entail  consider- 
able expense  upon  Great  Britain.  From  some  of  our  colonies — those  which  have 
no  independent  legislatures,  but  are  subject  to  the  immediate  dominion  of  the  Crown 
— a  revenue  applicable  to  public  purposes  and  necessities  is  already  received,  amount- 
ing to  about  a  nullion  a  year.  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  enter  into  the  consideration, 
whether  the  revenue  of  those  colonies  may  not  be  made  so  applicable  as  materially 
to  lessen  the  expenses  of  the  mother  country  on  their  account. 

Having,  Sir,  expressed  my  willingness,  and  the  willingness  of  the  noble  and  right 
honourable  persons  who  act  with  me,  to  attend  most  anxiouslv  and  zealously  to  any 
suggestions  which  may  proceed  from  the  finance  committee,  it  only  remains  for  me 
to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  intended  constitution  of  that  committee,  and  of  the 
powers  which  are  to  be  entrusted  to  it  With  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the 
committee,  I  hope  I  have  taken  a  course  which  will  give  general  satisfaction.  No- 
thing can  be  more  painful  than  to  have  the  nomination  of  such  a  body ;  from  the 
duty  which  it  imposes  of  excluding  therefrom  a  number  of  persons  whose  assistance 
would  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  valuable.  To  make  a  selection,  however,  was 
necessary ;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  choose  those  persons  whose  talents  are  gener- 
ally admitted,  and  whose  attention  has  been  longest  directed  to  the  consideration  of 
financial  subjects.  I  have  endeavoured  to  select  much  of  the  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience of  the  House,  without  reference  to  party ;  and  I  do  feel  considerable  confidence, 
that  my  selected  choice  will  meet  with  approbation.  With  respect  to  the  powers  of 
the  committee,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  ought  to  be  their  exact  limits.  I 
think  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Huskisson)  was,  the  other  night,  materially  misun- 
derstood when  he  was  stated  to  have  declared,  that  the  establishments  of  the  country  * 
were  such  as  government  only  was  responsible  for,  and  that  the  committee  would 
have  no  right  to  enquire  into  them.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  of  good  sense  to 
think  of  prescribing  the  exact  limits  of  such  an  enquiry.    On  the  one  hand,  it  it 
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clear  that  the  executive  goTernmeDt,  if  it  is  to  be  competeDt  to  the  disehai*ge  of  its 
duties,  must  be  responsible,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  establishments  of  the  coantrj. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  exclude  the  committee  from  all  yiew  of  those  establishments, 
would  be  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  deny  the  responsibilitj  of  the  gOTermnent. 
Most  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  those  estiblishments  cannot  be  excluded 
from  a  body  so  appointed.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious,  that  government 
may  be  in  possession  of  many  elements  material  to  the  formation  of  an  accurate 
judgment,  which  they  cannot  disclose.  Thus,  for  instance,  vnth  respect  to  the 
treaty  which  was  last  night  referred  to,  which  treaty  provided  for  the  employment 
of  a  naval  force,  how  was  it  possible  for  the  executive,  which  could  only  know  of 
the  secret  article  of  the  treaty,  to  impart  to  the  committee  tliat  material  element  to 
its  judgment — and  how  could  such  a  committee  have  proceeded  to  deliberaUon,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  such  a  circumstance,  excepting  by  confidence  in  the  executive? 
All  I  can  say,  Sir,  is,  that  to  enable  the  committee  to  take  an  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive view,  every  possible  assistance  will  be  given ;  I  can  say  no  more  than  this. 
It  was  the  rule  on  which  the  committee  acted  in  1817,  and  no  other  rule  will  be 
acted  on  now. 

There  is  one  point,  Sir,  to  which,  before  I  conclude,  I  am  anxious  to  address  my- 
self, and  upon  which  I  have  always  had  ayery  strong  feeling;  I  had  thought,  indeed, 
of  introducing  a  few  words  into  the  motion  expressive  of  that  feeling.  Sir,  I  refer 
to  the  advantage  and  necessity  of  a  simplification  of  the  public  accounts.  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  without  any  express  words,  the  committee  will  feel  themselves  war- 
ranted in  taking  that  important  subject  into  their  serious  consideration.  No  man 
is  more  desirous  than  I  am  to  see  the  public  accounts  presented  in  the  simplest 
possible  form.  And  I  can  only  say,  that  if  the  committee  shall  be  able  to  recom- 
mend any  plan  for  the  attainment  of  this  object,  they  will  secure  for  the  country  a 
great  public  advantage.  I  see  no  reason,  Sir,  why  we  should  not  follow  the  example 
set  us,  in  this  respect,  by  France  and  the  United  States  of  America.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  we  shall  do  well  to  profit  by  such  example,  and  I  can  see  no  single  disad* 
vantage  attending  it. 

I  thank  the  House  for  the  indulgence  which  has  been  extended  to  me,  in  the 
statement  of  details  which  it  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  to  have  relieved  from 
the  dryness  which  notoriously  attaches  to  such  subjects.  I  trust  I  have  said  enough 
to  show  in  what  spirit  this  committee  has  been  proposed,  and  to  convince  the  House 
that  it  proceeds,  on  the  part  of  his  majesty  s  government,  from  a  sincere  desire  to 
meet  parliament  and  the  country,  fairly  and  fully,  upon  a  subject  of  such  vital 
importance.  I  know  that,  from  a  person  in  my  situation,  professions  of  economy  are 
suspected  as  things  of  course,  and  as  intended  to  mislead.  But  I  state  earnestly  and 
confidently  to  the  House,  that  there  is,  on  the  part  of  the  present  administration,  in 
taking  the  affairs  of  this  country  under  its  guidance,  a  resolute  determination  to 
effect  all  possible  economy  in  the  public  expenditure.  An  hon.  eentleman,  the 
other  night,  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that,  whatever  the  disposition  of  govern* 
ment  might  be,  that  disposition  would  be  overruled  by  an  influence  which  rendered 
it  imperative  to  maintain  large  establishments  to  satiate  that  influenee.  To  this,  Sir, 
speaking  from  experience  in  the  business  of  government,  I  give  an  unqualified  denial. 

I  shafi  not  now  go  back  to  the  increase  which  may  have  tt^en  place  in  the  diflBBfcnt 
departments  during  the  particular  periods  upon  which  I  have  addressed  mysdf  to 
the  House;  but  roust  say,  that  I  cannot  agree  with  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  in 
the  causes  to  which  he  refers  this  increase.  I  believe  that  the  increase  of  which  he 
complains  has  been  partly,  and  indeed  principally,  owing  to  the  views  entertained  by 
each  particular  department  with  respect  to  its  own  service,  without  perhaps  paying 
very  particular  reference  to  the  general  expenses  of  all ;  and,  at  any  rate,  I  entirely 
differ  from  the  hon.  gentleman,  because  I  am  convinced  that  the  expenses  thus 
incurred  have  been  entered  into  from  the  laudable  desire  of  each  head  of  a  department 
to  have  the  establishment  under  his  control  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and,  most 
certainly,  from  other  and  better  motives  than  those  assigned  by  the  hon.  gentleman. 
In  saying  this,  I  speak,  Sir,  from  experience.  In  the  department  which  I  have  had 
especially  undier  my  control,  I  confess  I  always  entertained  a  wish  to  have  all  the 
establishments  connected  with  it  kept  up  in  the  best  possible  state,  without  consider- 
ing what  the  effect  might  be  upon  the  general  cxpemiiture  of  the  country.    Wliat  I 
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now  wish  is,  that  there  should  be  one  general  and  effectual  control  over  all  tlic 
establishments  of  the  country ;  and  I  believe  that  the  noble  individual  at  present  at 
the  head  of  the  highest  department  in  the  country,  has  the  disposition,  as  well  as 
the  power,  to  exercise  a  greater  and  more  efficient  control  over  all  the  subordinate 
establishments,  than  any  other  person  ever  place  1  in  a  similar  situation.  I  vnsh  to 
avoid  introducing,  npon  this  occasion,  any  thing  like  a  political  or  party  feeling  into 
the  consideration  of  a  matter  of  this  importance.  I  only  mention  the  name  of  that 
noble  person  upon  this  occasion,  because  I  consider  him  more  capable  than  any  other 
individual  of  efficiently  executing  that  control,  so  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of 
the  country.  I  say  this,  because,  in  the  various  civil  offices  which  he  has  fiUed, 
there  can  be  no  one  who  has  not  seen,  both  in  the  ordnance  and  other  departments 
heretofore  under  his  direction,  the  most  anxious  desire  on  his  part  to  introduce  every 
retrenchment  and  every  degree  of  economy,  compatible  with  the  interests  of  the 
country.  I  am  sure  that  that  noble  individual  sees  no  cause  to  despond  at  the 
situation  of  the  country,  although  he  has  the  desire  to  look  its  financial  state  fairly  in 
the  face,  and  has  the  most  earnest  wish  that  every  possible  reduction  should  be  made. 
I  know  that  these  are  his  wishes,  but  onlv  under  the  imperative  obligation  of  main- 
taining to  the  strict  letter  of  the  bond,  the  national  faith  with  the  public  creditor ; 
for  which  he  is  fully  assured  means  are  to  be  found  in  the  resources  of  the  conn  try, 
and  upon  which  account  he  feels  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  cause  for  despondency. 
In  this  feeling,  Sir,  I  fully  participate.  I  speak  my  own  sentiments,  as  well  aa 
those  of  the  noble  individual  at  the  head  of  the  government,  when  I  express  my 
belief,  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  country,  and  to  rouse  its 
dormant  powers — those  powers  may  at  all  times  be  roused  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
in  vindication  of  the  national  honour — that  there  never  was  a  time  that  could  be 
productive  of  mightier  efforts,  founded  on  the  unimpaired  resources  of  its  finances, 
and  the  matchless  energy  for  which  it  has  at  all  times  been  distinguished.  I  move, 
Sir, — 

*'That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed,  to  inquire  into  the  State  of  the  Public 
Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  consider  and  report  to  the 
House,  what  further  regulations  and  checks  it  may  be  proper,  in  their  opinion,  to 
adopt  for  establishing  an  effectual  control  npon  all  charges  mcurred  in  the  receipt, 
custody,  and  application  of  the  FubUc  Money ;  and  what  further  measures  can  be 
adopted  for  reducing  any  part  of  the  Public  Expenditure,  without  detriment  to  the 
Public  Service." 

The  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  was  then  agreed  to.  After 
which,  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  handed  up  to  the  Speaker  the  following  list  of  the  Mem- 
bers intended  to  form  the  said  Committee :  viz.  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  Tiemey,  Mr.  Herries,  Sir  John  Newport,  Mr.  Ward,  Lord  Vbcount  Althorp, 
Mr.  Ashurst,  Lord  Viscount  Lowther,  Mr.  Hume,  Lord  Viscount  Ho  wick.  Sir 
Edward  KnatchbuU,  Mr.  Maberly,  Mr.  Home  Drummond,  Mr.  Bankes,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Baring,  Mr.  Robert  Palmer,  Mr.  Littleton,  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  Sir  Henry 
Parnell,  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton,  Sir  Matthew  Ridley,  Mr.  Stanley.  The  Committee 
to  have  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records ;  to  report  from  time  to  time, 
and  to  sit  notwithstanding  any  adjournment  of  the  House ;  seven  to  be 

Mr.  Babino  expressed  his  surprise,  that  so  few  ministers  of  the  Crown  were 
appointed  members  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Secbbtabt  Peel  said,  that  the  reason  why  more  ministers  were  not  in  the  list 
was,  that  the  duties  they  had  to  perform  occupi^  so  much  of  their  time,  that  it  was 
impossible  they  could  give  any  efficient  attendance  upon  the  committee.  He  had 
pressed  his  right  hon.  colleague  to  be  a  member  of  the  committee ;  but  he  had 
refused  upon  the  grounds  just  stated.  He  had  been  also  desirous  that  the  committee 
should  have  benefited  by  the  valuable  assistance  of  the  learned  member  opposite 
(Mr.  Brougham) ;  but  the  learned  member  had  declined  on  account  of  his  numerous 
professioniu  avocations. 

Mr.  Hnskisson^s  name  was  at  length  added  to  the  Committee. 
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FSBBUAST  18,  1828. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  havinv  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  goings 
JDto  a  Committee  of  Sapi^j,  Lora  Normaimy  rose,  and  addressed  the  ehair  at  con- 
siderable lengdi  respecting  the  immediate  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the  late  minis- 
try. Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  followed ;  and  then  Mr.  Henries,  Mr.  Tiemey, 
Colonel  Wood,  Mr.  Stanley,  Lord  Althorp,  Sir  G.  Warreoder,  Lord  Milton,  Lord 
Morpeth,  Lord  Palmeraton,  Mr  Littleton,  and  Mr  Duneombe. 

At  length  Mr  Secretaiy  Pebl  said,  he  did  not  rise  to  offer  any  tlung  in  explana- 
tion of  the  causes  of  the  dissolution  of  the  late  administration.  Of  those  causes  he 
luiew  absolutely  nothing ;  and  he  was  never  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  corres- 
pondence which  had  been  laid  before  them  that  night  until  he  had  beard  it  read. 
Knowing  nothing,  then,  of  those  causes  beyond  wnat  every  gentleman  knew  who 
read  the  public  papers,  no  consideration  on  earth  should  induce  him  to  enter  upon  a 
discussion  of  them,  or  to  pronounce  any  opinion  upon  them.  He  could  not  proceed 
further  without  noticing  one  or  two  expressions  in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down,  as  to  the  mysterious,  incorporeal,  and  incomprehensible 
being  of  which  he  had  spoken.  He  did  not  know  where  it  existed.  He  had,  for 
some  years,  been  in  the  service  of  his  Majesty,  and  he  never  was  aware  that  any  of 
the  measures  of  the  government  had  been  thwarted  by  this  incomprehensible  being, 
nor  had  he  ever  found  that  the  other  more  substantiid  personage  had  interfered,  in 
the  way  stated  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  with  the  financial  affsirs  of  the  country.  As 
he  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  an^  species  of  influence  like  that  aUuded 
to  Iw  the  hon.  member,  he  could  net  afford  lum  any  information  upon  that  point. 
•^He  was  not  aware  that  there  was  any  explanation  required  by  that  House  from  him* 
regarding  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  his  return  to  the  oflSce  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  fill.  He  was  ready  to  answer  any  question  which  miffht  be  put  to 
him  respecting  the  circumstances  md  reasons  which  had  induced  bun  to  join  the 
present  administration.  He  was  willing  to  state  every  Uiing  that  was  material,  and 
should  any  omission  be  pointed  out  to  him,  he  would  gladly  supply  it  Upon  the 
night  of  the  9th  of  January,  while  then  residing  in  Sussex,  he  received  at  midnight 
a  letter  from  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  stating,  that  he  had  been  commis- 
sioned by  his  migesty  to  form  a  new  ministry,  and  requesting  that  he  would,  without 
dday,  return  to  London,  as  his  gprace  was  anxious  to  confer  with  him,  in  the  first 
instance,  upon  the  subject.  He  left  the  place  where  he  was  residing  that  night,  and 
arrived  in  London  early  on  the  following  morning.  He  waited  immediately  on  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  His  grace  repeated  to  him  the  substance  of  what  he  had  writ- 
ten ;  namely,  that  bis  Majesty  bad  applied  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  him 
respecting  the  formation  of  a  new  administration.  He  said  that  he  was  the  first  person 
to  whom  lie  had  applied,  and  asked  if  he  were  willing  to  form  a  part  of  it.  He  then 
asked  his  grace  who  was  to  occupy  the  situation  of  prime  minister  ?  To  which  the 
duke  replied,  that  he  believed  his  majesty  intended  that  he  should  fill  that  situation, 
but  that  he  had  requested  his  Majesty,  if  such  were  his  intention,  to  postpone  his 
determination  a  little,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  making  up  his 
mind  upon  the  subject.  He  then  stated  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  if  he  were 
to  stand  in  the  capacity  of  prime  minister,  he  (Mr  Peel)  for  one  was  perfectly  willing 
to  serve  under  him  in  any  capacity,  and  he  took  that  opportunity  of  stating  to  the 
duke  his  opinion,  that  the  men  most  fit  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  cabinet,  men 
whose  principles  were  the  most  acceptable  to  himself  and  to  the  country,  were  to  be 
found  among  those  who  had  formed  part  of  Lord  liverpoors  administration.  He 
stated  to  his  grace,  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  he  taw  no  course  so  likely  to 
soften  down  tne  prejudices  of  parties  as  that  to  which  he  had  alluded.  He  added, 
that  if  he  could  be  satisfied  of  the  duke^s  becoming  prime  minister,  if  bio  grtce  alto 
contemplated  the  resignation  of  the  office  of  comnmnder-in-diieC  he  should  not  best* 
tate  to  take  a  part  in  his  adminbtraUon.  He  then  said,  that  if  he  were  at  libc^y  to 
express  his  opinion  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  government  should  be  recon- 
structed, he  would  then  do  so,  which  would  also  give  the  noble  duke  an  opportunity  of 
learning  how  far  his  opinions  were  in  accordance  with  his  own.    He  then  stated  to 
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the  Boble  duke,  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  coontry,  the  ttate  of 
the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the  talents  of  public  men  there,  and  the  general  condi- 
tion of  our  fOTeign  and  commercial  relations,  he  did  not  think  it  consistent  with  liis 
duty  to  withhold  his  o{>inion,  that  the  country  could  not  be  goTcmed  upon  any  ex* 
elusive  principles.  He  had  stated,  that  it  was  impossible  to  narrow  their  views  to 
the  mere  personal  opinions  which  might  be  entertained  by  particular  men,  but  that 
they  must  earry  them  much  further ;  and  looking,  as  he  had  said,  to  the  state  of  the 
country  generally,  and  to  the  state  of  that  house  also— divided  as  it  was  in  opinion 
almost  equally  upon  the  Catholie  question,  the  numbers  being  276  to  272 — ^he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  impossible,  with  satisfaction  to  the  country,  to  form  a  government 
founded  either  on  the  principle  of  excluding  the  Catholic  question  altogether,  or  of 
making  the  carrying  of  that  question  a  sine  qua  non.  Looking  to  the  agitated  state 
of  the  commercial  and  agricultural  interests,  it  did  appear  to  him,  that  the  govern- 
ment should  be  formed  upon  such  grounds  as  were  not  likely  to  promote  one  of 
those  interests  to  the  injury  of  the  other,  but  that  it  should  be  so  composed  as  to 
promote  the  interests  of  aU.  Looking  also  to  the  state  of  Europe,  and  to  tliat  part 
of  it  more  especially  which  might  be  said  to  be  remaining  in  a  state  of  conflict,  he 
thought  that  the  course  which  the  government  should  pursue  was,  a  course  of  mode- 
ration, and  that  it  should  act  as  mediator  between  tne  contending  parties.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  then  said,  that  his  own  opinmns  on  these  subjects  were  in  pre- 
cise concurrence  with  his ;  and  that  he  was  happy  to  find  that  their  views  coincided 
so  entirely. — Some  right  bon.  gentleman  had  tnougfat  fit  to  impute  to  him,  and  to 
some  noble  and  right  hon.  friends  near  him,  a  sacrace  of  the  opinions  which  they 
formerly  professed  to  entertain,  by  their  Joining  the  present  government.  He 
should  say,  in  answer  to  such  imputation,  that  if  he  had  taken  any  other  course  than 
that  which  he  had,  he  should  have  been  justly  chargeable  with  inconsistency.  lie 
had  stated  in  that  House,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the  ground  on  which  be  had 
refused  to  act  in  the  adininistration  of  Mr.  Canning  was  the  Catholic  (juestion,  and 
that  alone ;  and  if  that  oould  have  been  put  aside,  there  was  no  public  ground  on 
which  he  would  have  reused  to  act  with  him  as  prime  minister.  He  had  made  that 
declaration  at  the  time  verbally,  and  he  had  afterwards  put  it  upon  record ;  namely, 
about  two  days  before  he  relinquished  the  office  of  Secietary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.  On  the  9th  of  April  last — and  there  could  be  no  public  inconvenience 
In  referring  to  the  circumstance  now — the  then  chancellor.  Lord  Eldon,  waited  upon 
him  at  the  command  of  his  Majesty,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  any 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  sentiments  he  had  avowed  respecting  the  appointment 
ef  Mr.  Canning.  He  had  a  conversation  with  Lord  Eldon  on  the  subject,  and  said  he 
wished  to  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  himself  personally,  both  to  his  Migesty 
and  to  Mr.  Canning ;  but  that,  as  he  deemea  it  a  matter  of  some  importance,  he  would 
also  express  his  opinion  to  him  (Lord  Eldon)  in  writing.  He  accordingly  did  write 
A  lettor  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  of  which  he  would  now  read  a  part.  This  letter  was 
dated  April  9  :^ 

"  My  dear  Lord  Chancellor, — To  prevent  any  misconception,  allow  me  to  com- 
mit to  writing  the  substance  of  what  I  stated  to  yon  this  morning.  I  must  candidly 
say,  that  I  wish  to  see  the  present  government  resting  on  the  same  footing  as  it  did 
before  Lord  LiverpooVs  misfortune.  As  regards  myself,  I  am  content  with  my 
situation,  and  wish  for  no  change ;  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  difference 
of  opinion  respecting  the  Catholic  question,  I  am  ready  to  act  with  them  in  every 
other  matter.  I  can  assure  you,  that  I  esteem  and  respect  them,  and  should  consider 
it  a  great  misfortune  for  his  Majes^  to  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  any  of  them, 
particularly  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Canning.  I  can  say  with  the  greatest  truth,  that 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Catholic  question,  my  opinions  are  in  accordance 
with  theirs.*' 

This  extract  would  show  what  his  opinions  then  were,  and  such  they  remained. 
The  government  which  was  then  formed  having  been  dissolved,  how  could  he  refuse 
to  enter  again  into  the  king's  service  ?  And,  if  he  did  re-enter  it,  was  he  not  right 
in  advising  the  ministry  to  be  reconstructed  from  those  vrith  whom  he  agreed? 
There  was  nothing  inconsistent  in  any  thing  he  had  done  in  this  respect ;  and  as  to 
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the  jealousies  and  personal  animosities  towards  Mr.  Canning,  which  were  so  mach 
talked  about,  he  had  indulged  in  no  such  feelings.  On  the  day  of  the  date  of  the 
above  letter,  he  said  in  that  House,  that  the  transfer  of  the  office  of  prime  minister 
from  Lord  Liverpool  to  Mr.  Canning,  differing  as  he  did  in  opinion  with  that  right 
hon.  gentleman  on  the  Catholic  question,  constituted  a  gpreat  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  his  entering  that  administration.  He  felt,  upon  such  an  important  domestic 
question,  that  if  he  took  office,  he  should,  from  hLs  situation  in  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, necessarily  have  to  come  in  frequent  collision  with  the  head  of  the  goTemment, 
who  differed  from  him  respecting  it ;  and,  as  he  could  never,  under  such  circum- 
stances, continue  to  act  with  satisfaction  to  himself,  he  decided  that  he  could  not 
take  part  iu  that  administration.  But  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  took  the  office 
of  prime  minister,  no  such  ffround  of  objection  existed,  and  he  felt  himself  at  liberty 
to  join  his  government.  His  recollection  of  what  parsed  on  the  formation  of  that 
government  was  very  much  in  accordance  with  what  had  been  stated  by  his  noble 
friend  the  Secretary  at  War;  for,  from  the  moment  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
determined  that  an  offer  should  be  made  to  the  members  of  Lord  Liverpool's  govern- 
ment, the  duke  said,  ^*  Let  us  put  the  matter  to  them  furly  and  freely,  upon  public 
grounds.**  No  stipulations  were  offered  or  required,  but  there  was  a  spontaneous 
desire  on  the  duke*s  part  to  make  such  propositions  to  those  individuals  as  must 
prove  acceptable  to  all.  The  duke  felt  the  importance  of  preserving  unchanged 
the  existing  policy  respecting  the  general  affairs  of  Europe,  especially  as  concerned 
the  affairs  m  the  East ;  and  he  felt  also,  that  it  would  be  a  great  public  advantage  to 
secure  the  valuable  assistance  of  Earl  Dudley  in  the  Foreign  Office.  On  the  10th 
of  January  the  noble  duke  had  assured  him,  that  no  change  should  take  place  in 
the  government  of  Ireland ;  and  although  some  dissatisfaction  had  been  expressed, 
in  some  quarters,  respecting  the  appointment  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  was 
secretary  for  that  country,  he  could  only  say,  that  if  it  were  lef^  to  name  any  person 
to  that  office,  be  could  not  select  an  incuvidual  better  qualified  than  that  right  hon. 
gentleman.  Respecting  the  Catholic  question,  every  member  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration was  at  liberty  to  take  what  line  of  conduct  ne  might  choose :  it  was  deemed 
to  be  an  open  question ;  and  the  patronage  of  Ireland  was  to  remain  neutral,  as  it 
was  pledged  to  be  in  Mr.  Canning^s  government.  The  noble  duke  had  agreed  in 
opinion  with  him  on  these  points ;  and  he  believed  that  it  was  his  intention  to  act 
steadily  and  honestly  up  to  the  declarations  which  he  had  made  upon  this  subject. 
With  respect  to  the  Com  question,  that  had  been  referred  to  as  a  reason  why  a  union 
never  could  take  place  between  the  remnant  of  two  former  administrations.  Now, 
whatever  were  the  value  of  the  objection,  it  did  not  apply  to  him.  He  had  expressed 
no  dissent  from  the  principles  of  the  Com  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Canning ;  and  in 
fact,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Oanning*s  state  of  health  rendered  it  doubtful  whether  he 
could  bring  it  forward,  it  had  been  agreed  that,  in  the  right  hon.  gentleman^s  ab- 
sence, he  should  introduce  it  to  the  House.  A  noble  lord  opposite  (Milton)  had 
spoken  of  the  amendment  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  upon  that  bill,  which 
ended  in  its  rejection ;  and  had  ini^rred  that,  from  that  event,  there  could  be  no 
junction  in  a  government  between  the  noble  duke  and  the  right  hon.  Secretanr  for 
the  Colonies.  Now,  he  denied  that  there  was  any  evidence  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  hostile  to  the  principle  of  that  bill.  He  had  sat  in  the  cabinet  when 
it  was  introduced ;  he  had  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  it ;  and  there  was  nothing, 
as  regarded  principle,  which  could  be  objected  to  him  for  having  altered  the  details. 
The  amendment  which  the  noble  duke  had  moved  to  the  bill  which  had  been  lost, 
formed  no  bar  to  bis  supporting  another  bill  brought  in  upon  similar  principles. 
But  the  fact  was,  that  a  consistency  and  a  unanimity  of  opinion  was  called  for,  or 
affected  to  be  called  for,  in  the  members  of  the  government,  which  it  was  folly  to 
suppose  ever  could  exist.  In  consenting  to  become  a  member  of  an  administration, 
ho  did  not  surrender,  or  believe  that  he  was  bound  to  surrender,  his  opinions  to  any 
man.  He  protested  that  he  never  would  enter  the  service  of  the  Crown,  or  of  the 
country,  if  the  terms  were,  that  he  was  implicitly  to  adopt  the  views  of  aziy  minis- 
ter— of  Lord  Liverpool,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  of  Mr.  Canning.  With  re- 
spect to  the  last-mentioned  right  hon.  gentleman,  if  the  Catholic  question  could 
have  been  put  out  of  sight,  and  if  Mr.  Canning  had  asked  him  to  become  a  member 
of  hb  administrationi  he  should  have  answered — ^*  There  are  matters  on  which  we 
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do  not  think  alike ;  but  we  have  sat  in  the  same  cabinet  for  five  years,  and  I  know 
of  no  cause  which  should  preclude  me  from  serving  with  you,  or  under  you.**  For, 
could  it  be  supposed  that  any  head  of  an  administration  ought  to  expect — or  would 
any  one  who  acted  with  him  consent  that  he  should  be  permitted — to  lay  down  his 
personal  opinions  like  a  formula,  to  which  every  one  about  him  was  bound>  without 
objection  or  qualification,  to  subscribe  ?  He  repeated,  that  be  would  have  served 
with  the  late  Mr.  Canning,  or  under  him.  He  saw  no  point  on  which  he  ought  to 
have  declined  to  do  so,  except  the  single  point  of  the  Catholic  question.  A  noble 
lord  had  spoken  of  the  policy  of  the  South  American  question,  and  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Portugal.  He  had  concurred  in  the  South  American  policy.  He  believed 
that  many  of  the  South  American  colonies  had,  at  the  time  in  question,  established 
a  de  facto  independence  of  the  mother  country,  and  that  it  was  time  that  that  inde- 
pen(ience  should  be  formally  acknowledged.  As  for  the  expedition  to  Portugal — he 
found  Portugal  in  a  state  ox  danger  which  gave  him  every  disposition  to  act ;  and,  as 
the  question  stood,  he  was  not  bound  to  call  principle  to  his  aid  upon  the  subject, 
for  we  found  the  country  bound  bv  treaties,  from  idiich  it  was  impossible,  in  honour 
or  in  justice,  for  her  to  depart.  He  did  not  stand  there  as  the  ^^  laudator  temporis 
actif"^  but  he  repeated — that  perfect  agreement  in  any  administration  could  not,  and 
ought  not,  to  be  looked  for.  It  could  not  fairly  exist.  He  was  ready  to  serve  in  the 
government,  if  he  could ;  but  never  unless  he  were  allowed  to  retain  his  own  views 
and  feelings  upon  ten  thousand  possible  questions,  which,  in  the  complicated  state 
of  society,  would  rise,  and  to  provide  for  which,  by  any  arrangement  or  settlement, 
of  principle,  was  impossible.  He  thought  that  the  proposal  which  the  noble  Duke 
at  the  head  of  affairs  had  made  to  the  members  of  the  present  administration  was  one 
which  it  was  impossible  for  any  of  them  to  reject ;  unless  thoso  who  meant  to  say, 
that  the  fact  of  their  once  having  been  in  office  under  Mr.  Canning  precluded  them 
from  taking  office  under  any  body  else.  The  explanations  given  upon  this  point 
seemed  to  him  fully  satisfactory.  The  hon.  member  who  spoke  last  gave  little  en- 
couragement to  explanation,  when  he  declared,  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied  al- 
though parties  should  go  on  explaining  to  eternity ;  but  he  believed  that  every  cir- 
cumstance which  required  notice  had  been  accounted  for.  The  same  hon.  member 
charged  his  ri^ht  hon.  fneud,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  with  having  given  a 
pledge  to  his  friends  and  to  the  country,  that  he  never  would  take  office  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  or 

Mr.  T.  Duncombe  said,  "  No."  He  had  merely  stud  that  which  was  the  fact ; 
namely,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  declared  he  never  would  act  with  those 
who  caused  the  destruetion  of  Mr.  Canning. 

Mr  Secretary  Peel  continued.  He  would  not  moot  the  point  with  the  hon.  gentle- 
man ;  for  the  principle  was  that  which  he  desired  to  go  upon.  Was  there  never  to 
be  an  end  of  the  desire  to  make  every  transient  hostiUty  interminable  ?  The  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  Foreign  Afftdrs  had  treated  this  dangerous  and  unreasonable 
desire  as  it  deserved,  when  he  had  spoken  of  the  praise  which  was  due  to  Mr. 
Canning,  for  having  forgotten  his  personal  difference  with  the  late  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry, the  instant  that  the  country  seemed  likely  to  be  assisted  by  their  union. 
For  himself,  he  could  only  say,  that  it  it  were  a  point  of  honour  to  recollect  one*s  own 
quarrels,  or  the  quarrels  of  one*s  friends,  he  thought  it  an  act  incomparably  more 
noble  to  forget  those  animosities  when  the  public  interest  would  be  served  bv  bury- 
ing them  in  oblivion.  He  hoped  therefore,  most  sincerely,  that  there  would  be  an 
end  of  these  demands  for  explanation,  and  of  explanation  itself,  as  of  every  other 
circumstance  which  could  tend  to  impede  that  cordial  union  for  the  promotion  of  the 
public  welfare,  which  he  was  sure,  if  it  were  permitted  to  do  so,  would  distinguish 
the  conduct  of  the  present  ministry.  If  government  were  allowed  to  take  its  course, 
&s  much  unanimity  and  as  much  exertion  would  mark  the  administration  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  as  had  distinguished  any  ministry  that  had  ever  existed  in  the  country  ; 
certainly  as.  much  as  could  belong  to  any  ministry  capable  of  being  formed  in  the 
existing  state  of  parties.  He  trusted  that  what  had  been  done  already,  since  the 
business  of  the  session  had  commenced,  had  evinced  at  least  a  disposition,  from  which 
no  evil  to  the  country  would  be  expected.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  his  object 
should  be  to  do  that  which  he  had  recommended ;  namely,  to  forget  all  differences 
which  had  existed,  and  to  txsk  only,  bow  far  the  expectations  of  the  public  from  the 
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govemment  as  it  stood  was  likelj  to  be  realized?  He  had  nerer  soagfit  to  be  recalled 
to  office.  His  being  replaced  in  it  was  ndther  of  his  asking  nor  of  his  particnlar 
desire ;  biit,  since  he  was  in  office,  he  woald  steadily  perform  that  which  he  believed 
to  be  his  duty :  he  would  execute  the  trust  which,  in  taking  place,  he  had  contracted 
with  the  Crown  and  with  the  nation ;  especially  aiming  to  promote  the  union  of  the 
ministry  with  which  he  was  eonnectted,  and  to  avoid  exciting  any  difierences  by  which 
its  stability  could  be  endangered. — One  word  more  was  all  with  which  he  would 
detain  the  House.  It  refern^  to  a  subject  which  it  was  right  should  be  folly  under- 
stood, as  connected  with  the  dissolution  of  the  late  ministry  and  the  formation  of  the 
present.  On  the  8th  of  January,  when  his  majesty  had  commissioned  the  noble  duke 
at  the  tiead  of  aflfoirs  to  form  a  new  government,  his  miyesty  had  accompanied  his 
commands  for  that  purpose  with  the  following  declaration : — *'  I  commit  to  you  the 
formation  of  a  new  ministry :  the  last  administration  has  been  dissolved.  But  it  is 
my  duty  to  inform  you,  that,  if  that  administration  had  not  been  dissolved  by  acts 
of  its  own,  I  would  have  remained  fiuthful  to  it  to  the  last.**  There  were  circum- 
stances which  made  it  expedient  that  this  fact  should  be  known.  For  himself,  he 
believed  it  was  impossible  to  attribute  the  dissolution  of  the  late  govemment  to  any 
other  than  the  causes  which  had  been  brought  before  the  Huuse  in  the  course  of 
the  explanations  of  the  evening.  He  repealed,  that  he  thought  there  had  been 
discussion  enough.  K  there  were  any  point  connected  with  his  personal  acceptance 
of  office  that  wanted  explanation,  he  was  ready  to  give  it  to  any  n>ember  who  might 
call  upon  him.  But  he  thought  his  right  bon.  colleagues  had  gone  as  far  as  it  vnis 
necessary,  or  possible,  for  them  to  go. 

Mr.  ifuskisson  rose  to  explain ;  and  Mr.  Brougham  spoke  at  some  length ;  after 
which  the  Oommittee  of  Supply  was  postponed  tiU  the  20th  instant. 


LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 
Fjbbbuast  19,  1828. 

Mr.  Robert  Gordon  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  *^  to  consolidate  and  amend 
the  several  acts  respecting  County  Lunatic  Asylums,  to  facilitate  the  erection  of 
County  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  to  improve  the  treatment  of  Pauper  and  Criminal 
Lunatics.** 

Me.  SfiCRXTABT  PssL  Said,  that  he  did  not  think  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  done 
justice  to  the  feelings  of  the  House,  when  he  had  supposed  that  his  motion  would  be 
treated  with  the  slightest  inattention ;  for  he  was  sure  that  it  must  not  only  be  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  question,  but  also  feel  grateful  to  the  hon. 
gentleman  for  having  taken  it  up ;  especially  as  he  must  have  devoted  his  time  to  it 
from  a  feeling  of  pure  philanthropy;  and  he  thought  that  a  more  important  subject 
could  not  have  been  chosen,  though  it  was  not  one  calculated  for  display.  During 
the  summer,  he  had  paid  some  attention  to  the  report  that  had  betn  made  by  the 
committee ;  and,  though  he  had  not  himself  taken  any  part  in  the  present  bill,  be 
trusted  that  the  hon.  gentleman  would  introduce  it  on  such  a  principle  that  it  would 
execute  itself;  for,  unless  that  should  be  the  case,  there  would  be  danger  that,  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  when  the  public  attention  was  no  longer  excited, 
the  same  abuses  as  those  now  complained  of  would  creep  in.  There  co^  not  be  a 
question,  that  unless  the  asylums  for  pauper  lunatics  were  well  conducted,  they 
would  be  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing ;  and  that  it  would  be  infinitely  better  to 
have  none  at  all,  than  such  as  would  only  offer  temptations  to  send  unfortunate 
creatures  to  them.  There  were  cases  in  which  the  patient  was  merely  somewhat 
troublesome,  and  it  was  much  better  that  such  as  these  should  be  abroad ;  it  being 
preferable  to  leave  them  in  the  custody  of  their  relations  than  to  lock  them  up  in 
mad-houses.  That  mildness  of  treatment  might  produce  the  best  effects,  was  to  be 
seen  from  the  manner  in  which  the  house  in  St.  George*s  Fields  was  conducted. 
Patients  had  been  removed  thither,  after  being  chained  to  the  wall  for  nine  years  at 
the  other  place,  and  brought  to  quiet  and  tranquillity  by  the  pursuing  of  a  milder 
course.  Unless,  therefore,  these  asylums  were  well  regulated,  they  were  the  greatest 
curses  that  could  exist.  But  he  wished  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  there 
might  be  danger  in  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Board  of  Commissioners,  It 
was  human  nature,  that  dally  and  weekly  visits  to  such  scenes  should  harden  men*a 
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hearts;  and  he  therefore  thongbi  that  it  would  be  iofioiteljr  better,  uutead  of  a  per<« 
monent  board  bang  established,  that  every  six  months  new  physicians  and  new 
visiters  should  be  appointed. 

Mr.  R.  Gordon  said,  he  proposed  that  they  should  be  appointed  annually^ 

Mr.  Peel  was  afraid  that  the  old  memberi  woidd  be  sure  to  be  re-app«3nted,  un* 
less  it  were  positi^vely  enacted  that  new  physicians  And  visiters  should  be  appointed 
twieea  year. 

Mr.  R.  Gfordoos  said,  it  was  the  oljeet  of  his  bill  to  place  the  matter  entirely  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bilL 
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Lord  JonN  Russu^l  spoke  at  considerable  length,  with  a  view  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts ;  and  concluded  wiSi  moving, — "  Tbat  this  House  will 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  of  so  much  of  the 
Acts  of  the  13th  and  ^th  of  Charles  II.,  as  requires  persons,  before  they  are 
admitted  into  any  office  or  place  in  Corporations,  or  having  accepted  any  office, 
civil  or  military,  or  any  place  of  trust  under  the  Crown,  to  receive  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord*s  Supper,  acconiing  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.** 

Mr.  SficssTABT  PnsL  rose  and  said ; — I  am  anxious,  Sir,  not  to  defer  to  a  later 
period  of  the  evening,  the  delivery  of  the  very  few  observations  which  I  think  it 
incumbent  upon  me  to  make  in  reference  to  the  motion  which  the  nobl«  lord  has  so 
ably  introduced  to  the  attention  of  the  House.  In  the  course  of  the  very  able  and 
temperate  address,  the  noble  lord  appealed  to  me  personally,  not  as  an  individual 
member  of  this  House — not  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown — but  as  the  representative  of 
the  University  of  Oxford ;  and  he  made  that  appeal,  as  I  understood,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  eliciting  from  me  the  opinions  which  that  learned  body  entertained  upon 
this  question,  and  the  instructions  which  they  have  thought  it  right  to  convey  to 
their  representative  for  the  guidance  of  his  conduct  in  this  debate.  Sir,  I  beg  to 
state,  in  reply  to  this  appeal  of  the  noble  lord,  tbat  I  have  not  been  instructed  on 
this  occasion  by  that  University  to  deliver  any  opinion,  nor  have  they  entrusted  me 
with  any  petition  to  present  to  the  House  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Dissent- 
ers. I  b^  to  state  further,  that  I  am  not  in  possession  of  any  instructions  as  to  the 
course  of  conduct  which  they  desire  their  representative  to  adopt;  and  I  am,  there- 
fi>fe,  disposed  to  infer  from  this  silenoe,  that  they  have  not  thought  it  fit  to  do  any 
ihing  with  reference  to  this  question,  and  that  they  are  dbposed  to  rely  with 
confidence  upon  the  judgment  of  this  House.  I  cannot,  however,  permit  myself  to 
infer  from  this  silenoe,  that  the  members  of  that  University  acquiesce  in  the  prayer 
of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  or  that  it  is  their  wish  that  I  should  support  it.  All 
that  I  gather  from  it  is,  that  I  am  left  entirely  unfettered  in  the  application  of  my 
judgment  as  to  the  vote  which  I  may  think  proper  to  give  upon  the  Question.  I 
approach  the  consideration  of  the  noble  lentils  proposition  unfettered,  tnerefore,  by 
any  obligations  dependent  upon  my  situation  in  this  House,  and  prepared  to  decide 
upon  that  which  may  appear  to  me  the  real  merits  of  the  case.  I  trust,  however, 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  claim  the  merit  of  never  having  on  any  occasion  taken 
nny  course  witn  regard  to  the  Dissenters,  which  might  imlicate  any  prdudice  or 
bigotry  in  the  judgmrat  which  I  mieht  form  upon  their  claims  for  relief.  1  am  sure 
the  hon.  member  for  Norwich  (Mr.  William  Smith)  will  admit  that  he  has  not  found 
in  me,  at  anv  time,  a  prejudiced  or  bigoted  opponent  at  those  seasons  when  he  has 
b^ore  brought  the  question  of  their  situation  before  the  House.  And  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  Dissenters*  Marriage-bill  was  under  consideration,  he  must  admit  that  I 
endeavoured  to  afibrd  him  aU  the  assistance  in  my  power  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  object.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  I  may  be  at  liberty  to  discuss  this  question, 
and  to  consider  its  merits  in  the  various  views  which  1  may  feel  it  incumbent  on>me 
to  take  of  it,  without  subjeeting  myself  to  the  imputation  of  indulging  in  hustilily  or 
bigotry  to  any  class  of  my  feUow-sul^ects. 
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I  entreat  the  noble  lord,  howeyer,  to  consider,  in  the  yeiy  ontset,  the  difficulties 
under  which  I  and  other  ministers  of  the  Crown  are  placed  when  they  approach  the 
discussion  of  these  subjects.  The  noble  lord  has  no  responsibility  beyond  that 
which  arises  from  the  ordinary  duty  which  he  owes  to  his  conscience ;  but  a  minister 
of  the  Crown  must  be  influenced  by  other  considerations,  totally  independent  of  the 
ordinary  claims  upon  a  member  of  the  legislature.  He  has  to  bear  in  mind  the 
effect  which  these  measures  may  haye  upon  the  interests  of  all  the  various  classes  of 
his  fellow-subjects.  He  is  to  be  swayed  by  many  considerations  totally  independent 
of  his  situation  as  a  member  of  this  House ;  and  he  must,  therefore,  be  yiewed  as 
approaching  the  question  not  as  a  representative  for  any  particular  place,  but  as  a 
responsible  adviser  of  the  Crown.  In  the  first  place,  tlien,  I  beseech  the  noble  lord 
to  observe,  that  this  question,  like  the  Catholic  question,  though  it  may  have  in  its 
favour  the  authority  of  some  great  men  who  have  swayed  the  House  by  their 
eloquence  and  talent,  has  had  equally  strong  authorities  agaiost  it.  By  the  admission 
of  the  noble  lord  himself.  Lord  Stanhope,  about  eighty-  five  years  ago,  had  endeavoured 
to  procure  the  repeal  of  these  acts,  and  had  failed.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  after  him, 
was  favourable  to  the  same  question  upon  principle ;  but  he  never  could  succeed  in 
carrying  it.  Lord  Chatham,  who  was  prime  minister  of  this  country,  certainly  took 
no  prejudiced  or  uufavourable  view  of  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters ;  and  yet,  during 
nis  administration,  nothing  material  was  done  in  their  favour.  Lord  North,  however, 
took  a  much  higher  ground  than  any  minister  who  has  succeeded  him,  and  opposed 
all  concessions,  on  the  point  of  principle.  Then  came  the  discussions  in  the  time  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  when,  in  the  years  1789  and  1790,  the  repeal  was  opposed,  both  on  the 
ground  of  abstract  right  and  of  expediency.  With  respect  to  tne  opinions  of  later 
administrations,  I  beg  the  House  to  recollect,  that  Mr.  Canning,  too,  expressed  his 
determination  to  oppose  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters.  •  I  do  not  say  that  he  was 
opposed  to  them  on  the  ground  of  abstract  right;  but  he  certainly  did  declare,  in  his 
place  in  this  House,  during  the  last  session,  his  intention,  and  I  believe,  the  intention 
of  his  administration  [cries  of  **  no,  no  *'].  Well,  then,  I  do  not  mean  to  add  to  his 
authority  any  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  acted  with  him ;  but,  at  least,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  declared  his  intention  to  oppose  the  Dissenters.  To  these  h\gh 
names  must  be  added  that  of  Mr.  Burke ;  for  although  he  may  be  said  to  have  been 
at  the  time  favourable  to  their  claims,  and  that  his  subsequent  opposition  was  founded 
upon  a  temporary  view  of  our  situation,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  opposed 
them.  When  the  question  was  discussed  in  the  year  1790,  Mr.  Burke  declared, 
that,  if  it  had  been  brought  forward  ten  years  bemre,  he  should  have  felt  himself 
bound  to  support  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters ;  but  he  then  saw  so  much  danger  to 
be  apprehended  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  that  he  could  not  consent  to  repeal  the  acts  of  which  they  complained. 

I  say  therefore,  again,  that  there  is  not  such  high  authority  to  be  found  in  favour 
of  the  repeal  of  these  acts,  as  we  find  advanced  in  favour  of  the  Catholics ;  and  that 
a  minister  of  the  Crown,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  protecting  all  the  interests 
of  thecountiy,  may  be  permitted  to  consider  the  propnetv  of  their  repeal  with  some- 
thing  like  diffidence,  when  he  considers  the  weight  of  high  names  who  felt  doubts 
upon  the  propriety  of  granting  what  is  now  reaiiired.  That  the  subject  is  full  of 
difficulty  I  am  ready  to  admit ;  and  I  trust  it  will  not  be  supposed  that,  for  the  sake 
of  supporting  my  doubts,  I  could  be  guilty  of  concealing  the  impression  I  entertain 
of  the  real  difficulties  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  A  greeLt  deal  has  been  said  about 
the  Sacramental  Test ;  and  I  cannot  but  say,  although  there  was  some  attempt  to 
sneer  at  what  he  said,  that  my  right  hon.  friend,  the  l^retary  for  the  Colonies,  took 
a  very  just  view  of  that  part  of  the  subject.  At  the  time  when  the  Sacramental 
Test  was  first  enjoined,  it  certiunly  was  not  considered  either  a  desecration  or  a 
profanation.  In  fact,  it  was  then  usual,  even  for  those  who  professed  themselves 
Dissenters,  to  take  the  Sacrament  at  least  three  times  within  the  year ;  and  there  was 
then  no  objection  among  Dissenters  to  communicating  with  the  Church  of  England, 
or  to  take  the  Sacrament,  and  I  believe  it  is  even  stated  by  Baxter,  the  great  ornament 
of  this  body  of  Christians,  that  such  was  the  practice  amongst  the  Dissenters.  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that  this  Sacramental  Test,  which  became  a  proof  of  qualification 
for  office,  and  is  still  a  proof  of  qualification,  was  not  origindly  intonaed  for  that 
purpose.    The  whole  of  the  arguments  upon  that  question  are,  however,  ezhaostcd. 
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in  the  controterar  between  Dean  Sheriock  and  Bishop  Hoadlj,  as  well  as  in  the 
▼arioos  debates  which  hare  taken  place  in  thb  House,  and  in  which  Pitt,  Fox,  and 
Burke  argued  upon  all  the  circumstances  of  abstract  right,  or  temporal  expedienqy» 
and  exhausted  the  sulject.  I  do  not,  therefore,  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  touch 
upon  them  now ;  but  if  I  admit  that  the  state  of  the  law  has  undergone  some  alter- 
ation from  the  lapse  of  time,  in  requiring  the  Sacramental  Test  to  be  taken  as  a 
qualification  for  all  offices,  the  Indemnity  Act  saves  those  who  take  it  from  the 

frofanation  which  is  supposed  to  be  attendant  upon  the  consenting  to  such  an  act 
cries  of  *^  No,  no  *n.  I  do  not  say  that  it  does  so  in  principle ;  but  I  contend  that 
it  must  have  that  efiect  in  practice.  The  House  ou^t  to  recollect,  that  the  IMssenters 
are  in  a  very  difierent  situation  now,  from  the  time  when  it  was  usual  to  have  a 
church  in  London  appropriated  to  the  express  purpose  of  qualifving  for  minor  offices ; 
and  when  those  who  were  to  take  their  turn  before  the  clergyman  waited  in  a 
neiglibouring  tavern,  until  they  were  called  upon  to  take  the  test.  All  this  is  now 
saTed  by  the  operation  of  the  Indemnity  Act,  and  I  cannot  therefore  see  the  grievance 
to  be  so  great  as  has  been  contended. 

I  am  not  prepared,  I  confess,  to  argue  that  this  question  is  essentially  interwovisn 
with  the  protection  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  do  not  think  that  the  two  are  so 
connected,  that  the  Church  of  England  must  fall  if  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts 
are  repealed ;  but  in  considering  whether  such  ancient  laws  as  these  ought  to  be 
repealed,  to  argue  thus — "  should  we  enact  them  now  ?  "«-is  not  in  my  opinion,  by 
any  means  a  fair  mode  of  viewing  the  question.  Whether  we  should  or  should  not 
enact  such  laws  in  modem  times,  is  not  the  test  by  which  to  judge  of  the  propriety 
of  repealing  laws  in  an  ancient  monarchy  like  this,  where  manners  and  customs  may 
often  have  grown  up  and  become  interwoven  with  the  laws.  I  must  say  that  the 
principles  on  which  I  am  disposed  to  look  at  these  laws — ^with  the  exception  of  their 
bearing  upon  the  Catholic  question,  which  I  of  course  exclude — are  precisely  the 
same  with  those  that  have  been  laid  down  by  my  right  hon.  friend.  With  this  ex- 
ception I  take  the  same  view  of  them  as  my  right  hon.  friend  has  taken.  I  think  that 
my  right  hon.  friend's  principle  is  a  right  one :  is  there  that  g^reat  practical  grievance, 
that  insult  resulting  to  the  Dissenters  from  these  acts,  which  calls  upon  Uie  House 
to  repeal  them  ?  Is  there  any  thing  so  absurd  in  these  tests  as  to  make  the  repeal  of 
them  necessary  ?  Or  are  they  of  such  a  nature  that,  if  repealed,  the  Dissenters  will 
be  in  a  better  situation  ?  Nothing,  in  the  whole  course  of  this  debate,  has  surprised 
me  more  than  the  enlarged,  and  1  think  aggravated,  account  of  the  practical  griev- 
ance which  these  acts  impose  upon  the  Di^nters.  I  can  only  say,  that  so  g^reat  is 
ray  respect  for  that  large  and  respectable  body  denominated  Protestant  Dissenters,that 
if  I  could  be  satisfied  that  they  really  labour  under  such  grievances  as  have  been 
described,  I  should  be  very  strongly  induced  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  acts  com- 
plained of.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  great  body  of  Dissenters  look  at  them, 
together  with  the  Indemnity  act,  as  so  g^reat  an  evil  as  hon.  gentlemen  have 
described. 

We  have  been  told.  Sir,  to  look  at  the  number  of  petitionc  that  have  been  presented 
to  the  House.  Now,  if  I  were  sure  that  these  petitions  had  been  quite  spontaneous, 
and  not  set  in  motion  by  any  external  influence,  I  candidly  declare  that  I  should  be 
disposed  to  pay  much  more  attention  to  them.  I  am  oiuy  speaking  of  them  as  s 
proof—- for  so  they  have  been  called — that  the  Dissenters  look  upon  these  acts  as  an 
insult  and  a  grievance ;  and  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  think  they  were  altogether 
spontaneous ;  but  that  they  are  attributable  to  something  else  besides  this  &ling 
which  has  been  attributed  to  the  Dissenters.  If  they  really  felt  it  a  grievance, 
nothing  certainly  could  be  more  unfair  than  to  urge  their  forbearance  against  them, 
as  an  argument  why  that  grievance  ought  not  to  be  removed.  I  do  not  think  that 
my  right  hon.  fnend  has  argued  in  any  such  way ;  but  that  he  merely  inferred,  from 
the  silence  of  the  Dissenters,  that  they  did  not  feel  the  grievance  to  be  so  heavy  as 
it  ha9  been  represented  to  be,  and  as  it  has  been  said  that  they  did  feel  it.  I  confess 
that  I  am  inclined  to  draw  the  same  ioference.  At  all  events,  however,  if  the  num- 
ber of  these  petitions  which  haTe  lately  been  presented  is  insisted  upon  as  a  strong 
argument,  ought  not  the  silence  of  the  Dissenters  to  be  taken  in  account  the  other 
way  ?— [An  hon.  member  said,  **  No"]— The  hon.  member  says  "  No ;"  but  I  beg 
leave  to  differ  from  him.    It  had  beea  said,  **  Look  at  the  thousand  petitions  present* 
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ed  lart  year,  and  the  six  hundred  this  year''— and  I  am  thenfore  tempted  to  aak,  iKn^ 
many  were  preeented  at  former  periods  ?  In  consequence  of  what  has  been  said  open 
tills  part  of  the  subject.  I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  search  ibr  the  numbers  whieh 
were  presented  in  former  years.  I  have  taken  the  last  ten  years,  and  I  will  read  to  Qm 
House  the  num^r  which  were  presented  in  each  of  those  years.  In  1824,  there  weve 
lour  petitions  presented;  in  1825,  oitt;  in  1820,  one;  in  1817,  not  one;  in  1818,  not 
«ae;  in  1819,  not  one;  in  1821,  not  one;  in  18i^  not  one;  in  1823,  not  one;  in  1836, 
not  one.    The  whole  number,  therefore,  in  these  ten  yean  amonnled  oidy  to  six. 

But  what  has  been  our  own  impression  upon  the  subject  P    And  here  I  must  eall 
upon  the  noble  lord  himself  as  an  authoritv.    In  the  diseuflsions  which  have  takea 
|)lace  on  the  Rcraoan  Catholic  chums,  have  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  insisted  mwm 
this  topic,  and  urved  upon  the  House  the  grievanee  and  the  insalt  of  whieh  they 
jDOw  complain?    £Lave  they  ev«r  proposed  to  remedy  kP    In  the  year  1818,  Mr. 
Grattan  passed  a  bill  to  remove  the  disabilities  ef  the  tioman  Cathdics,  and  the  pro- 
fessed end  of  that  bill  also  was,  the  removal  of  every  civil  disability,  of  whatever  kind, 
on  the  score  of  religion.     But  what  was  the  efiect  of  that  bill  ?    It  professed  te  do 
what  I  have  stated ;  but,  what  did  it  do  ?    Why,  the  bill  actually  sukjeoted  Catholics 
in  tnis  country  to  the  operation  of  this  very  act,  which  is  now  said  to  be  an  inauk 
and  a  grievance.    The  last  bill,  which  was  introduced  in  1825.  by  the  hon.  baronet, 
the  member  for  Westminster,  professed  to  remove  those  disabilities  altogether ;  hut 
that  bill  also  left  the  Boman  Catholic  sulject  to  the  operation  of  this  act  in  En^and. 
I  must  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  <^  the  House  to  the  preamble  of  that  bill,  whieh 
ran  as  follows : — "And  whereas,  after  due  consideration  of  the  situation,  disposition, 
mnl  conduct  of  his  Migesty*s  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  it  appears  just  and  nttinr  ta 
c(mmiunicate  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  the  constitu* 
lion  and  government  hamiily  established  in  this  united  kingdom,  so  that  all  hb 
Majesty's  faithfuland  dutiful  subjects  may  grow  into  one  nation,  whereby  there  may 
be  an  utter  oblivion  and  extinguishment  of  aU  former  dissensions  and  discords  between 
them,  thus  consoUdatiag  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  uniting 
and  knitting  together  the  hearts  of  all  his  Migesty^s  subjects  in  one  and  the  same 
interest,  for  the  support  of  his  M]^esty*s  person,  family,  crown,  and  government, 
and  for  the  defence  of  their  common  rights  and  liberties,  it  is  provided,**  £ce.    Now, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  a  bill  which  was  to  have  all  these  admirable  effieets  never 
proposed  to  relieve  the  Boman  Catholics  from  the  operation  of  the  law,  of  which  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  are  now  oomplaining,  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  assume,  that 
the  grievances  sutfered  from  that  law  are  rather  of  an  imaginary  than  a  practical  and 
real  nature.    And  of  the  fact,  that  tiiere  was  nothing  in  the  proaasions  of  that  btU 
to  repeal  the  law  in  question,  there  could  exist  no  doubt   Upim  a  question  raised  hf 
a  noble  lord  as  to  that  point,  Mr.  Canning,  the  warm  supporter  of  the  hill,  liad  said, 
"  Sir ;  this  bill  does  not  tend,  as  is  imagined  by  the  petitioners,  to  equalize  all  rdigiona 
in  the  state,  but  to  equalize  all  the  dissenting  sects  of  rehglon.    I  am,  and  this  bill 
is,  for  a  predominant  Established  Church ;  and  I  would  not,  even  in  appearanea, 
meddle  with  the  laws  which  secure  that  predoaunance  to  the  Chufch  of  England. 
I  would  not  sanction  any  measure  which,  even  by  inference,  oould  be  shown  to  be 
hostile  to  that  establishment.  But  I  am  for  the  removal  of  practical  grievance.   And 
in  this  view  of  the  subject,  what  is  the  fact  with  respect  to  Protestant  Dissenters? 
It  is  this — that  they  labour  under  no  practical  grievance  on  account  of  their  reUgioiiB 
differences  from  us — that  they  sit  with  us  in  this  House,  and  share  our  eouncila — 
that  they  are  admissible  to  the  offices  of  the  state,  and  have  in  fact,  in  very  numeroua 
instances,  been  admitted  to  them ;  but  they  hold  these  privileges  subject  to  an  annual 
renewal,  by  the  annual  Act  of  Indemnitv ;  so  with  the  Boman  Catholica,  if  this  bill 
should  pass.     They  will  be  admitted  only  to  the  saaae  privileges,  and  Uiey  wlU  hold 
them  liable  to  the  same  condition.**    This,  then,  as  I  take  it,  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Belief  Bill  of  1825,  had  never  contemplated  the  relieving 
the  Catholics  from  the  operation  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  as  mitigated  by 
the  annual  indemnity  acts.    I  shall  now  offer  a  few  words  upon  the  actual  nature 
and  extent  of  the  operation  of  those  acts.    An  hon.  member  opposite  (Mr.  Fergna- 
son)  has  described,  in  very  powerful  and  affecting  terms,  the  distressing  effect  o£ 
these  acts  upon  a  country  towards  which  no  man  can  feel  more  cordially  than  I  do— 
Scotland,  i  applaud  the  patriotic  warmth  ^if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  axpieai  asyaclf) 
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"with  wbidi  the  bon.  member  delivered  himself;  bat,  mt  the  same  time  I  eaonot  help 
thi^dng  that  there  were  points  in  his  statement  which  were  not  a  little  tinged  with 
exaggeratten.  For  instance,  in  descrtlnng  the  condition  of  his.  countrymen  under 
the  lest  and  Cerporattoo  laws,  with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  civil  office,  the  hon, 
member  said  of  Scotland,  **  That  she  was  eacposed  to  horrid  penaltiesr  and  that  her 
state  at  the  present  moment  was  that  of  the  absolute  proscription  of  a  whole  nation  I 
Now,  I  really  'think  that  this  declaration  does  go  a  little  b^ond  the  strict  fiust ;  and 
I  appeal  to  my  hon.  friend  beside  me,  whether  diat  is  the  real  state  of  Scotland  at 
the  present  moment  ?  Whether  it  is  not  ratlier  tm  inflamed  aad  exaggerated  descrip- 
tion ?  Indeed,  the  hon.  member*s  anxiety  for  Scotland  in  particular  is  not  new.  On 
former  occasions  great  endeavours  were  made  by  particular  individuals  of  that  country, 
to  obtain  an  especml  consideration  for  her.  Even  after  the  debates  of  1789  and  1796), 
!t  will  be  found  that  Scotland  did  not  entirely  despair  of  making  out  a  peculiar  case, 
and  gettinr  a  peculiar  a<yudioation ;  and  Sir  Grilbert  £lliott,  afterwards  Lord  Minto, 
had  brought  forward  a  petition  from  the  General  Assembly  upon  the  subject.  On 
that  occasion,  however,  so  slight  did  the  real  grievance  of  the  question  appear,  that 
two  noble  persons,  not  likely  to  be  in  opposition  without  especial  cause  upon  tuck 
an  occasion,  Lord  Minto  the  then  Lord  Advocate,  and  Lord  Melville,  voted  against 
the  motion.  But,  Sir,  I  go  farther.  The  hon.  member  speaks  of  *^  horrid  penalties,** 
and  ^^  proscription."  What  are  the  feelings  of  Scotchmen  generally  now  upon  the 
subject  ?  Where  are  the  petitions  from  that  country  T  From  the  whole  of  Scotland  ? 
There  has  not  been,  I  believe,  a  single  petition  for  the  repeal  of  these  acts ;  and  evem 
if  there  had,  I  should  have  been  prepared  with  a  ready  answer  to  them.  Upon  the 
military  offices  and  honours  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  any  thing.  The  hon.  gentleman 
says,  '*  You  have  accepted  the  services  of  Scotchmen.  You  have  shed  the  blood  of 
the  42nd  in  the  Peninsula,  and  thinned  the  Scotch  Greyi  at  Waterloo.  It  is  reason- 
able that  we  should  have  some  reward  for  our  services.*  Now,  no  one  is  more  ready 
to  admit  the  value  of  those  services  than  I  am.  But  of  the  higher  offices  of  govern- 
ment, the  hon.  member  complains.  '*  From  these,"  he  says,  ^*  the  Test  Act  shuts  us 
out.**  Now,  I  must  take  leave  to  say,  that  of  the  present  cabinet,  composed  of  four- 
teen members,  three— Lord  Melville,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade-^re  good  Presbyterians,  whom  these  acts  nevertheless  have  not  succeeded 
in  shutting  out  I  desire  not  to  be  understood  to  say  one  word  against  a  country 
which,  by  its  native  talent  and  unwearied  industry,  has  raised  itself  to  an  honourable 
eminence  among  surrounding  nations,  and  towards  which,  I  repeat,  no  one  can  feel 
more  warmly  than  myself;  but  I  do  think,  that  the  wrongs  done  to  Scotland  by  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  that  hon.  member,  in  the  ardour  of  his  national  portiali- 
ties,  has  considerably  overrated. 

In  the  same  way  a  noble  lord  on  the  other  side  has  intimated  that  the  parties  in- 
terested in  this  question  were  not  generally  in  the  highest  rank  of  life ;  and  that,  from 
the  mediocrity  of  their  station,  their  rights  are  likely  to  be  overlooked  or  to  be  for- 
gotten. Perhaps  the  noble  lord  has  properly  described  the  Dissenters  as. belonging 
chiefly  to  the  middle  class ;  but,  nevertheless,  many  persons  of  that  persuasion  move 
in  a  very  exalted  situation ;  and  I  fuUy  agree  with  the  noble  lord,  that  the  corporate 
privileges  and  honours  to  which  those  not  immediately  in  that  class  aspire,  are  flt  and 
laudable  objects  of  ambition  for  persons  of  their  condition ;  such  as  it  is  a  grievance 
to  be  excluded  from,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  uphold  and  sanc- 
tion, rather  than  to  make  light  of  or  offend.  But,  Sir,  what  is  the  fact  as  to  the 
corporate  honours  f  Are  the  Dissenters  practically  excluded  from  corporations  ?  i 
believe  that  they  are  not.  What  is  the  practice  in  the  city  of  London,  for  instance  ? 
I  believe  that  Dissenters  are  admitted  into  the  corporation  of  London  [cries  of  ^^  No  !**]. 
I  may  be  mistaken  upon  that  point;  but  ray  impression  is,  that  practically  I  am  right 
[repeated  disMnt].  Then  I  am  possibly  wrong.  In  corporations,  the  test  of  the 
Sacrament  certainly  by  law  is  necessary :  in  the  case  of  admission  to  government 
offices,  I  believe  the  oath  of  submission  is  all  tliat  is  required.  But  still  I  believe  that 
the  power  which  individuals  have  of  putting  the  test  to  parties  applying  for  admission 
to  corporations,  has  not  been  constantly  exercised.  For  example — an  hon.  member 
(Mr.  Sheriff*  Spottiswoode)  has  ju^t  suggested  the  fact  to  me,  that  the  very  highest 
officer  in  the  corporation  of  London — the  Lord  Mayor — was  last  year  a  Proteetaat 
Dissenter. 
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But  the  next  question  is  this— can  it  he  made  at  all  apparent^  what  will  he  the 
effect  of  an  alteration  in  the  law  P  Under  the  existing  system,  there  has,  perhaps, 
hoeo  less  of  religious  difference  in  England  for  the  last  forty  years,  than  in  the  same 
extent  of  time  i^t  any  period  of  our  history.  Now,  that  fact,  which  an  hon.  memher 
has  treated  as  a  reason  for  repealing  the  laws  complained  of,  seems  to  me  to  he  quite 
as  capable  of  being  made  an  argument  the  other  way.  An  hon.  alderman  informed 
us  the  other  night,  that  thirty-oine  years  ago,  in  the  city  of  London,  a  few  persons 
only  had  the  resolution  to  stand  up  for  a  repeal  of  these  acts ;  while  at  present  there 
were  not  more  than  six  or  seven  who  venture  to  support  them.  Is  not  this  a  proof 
of  the  good  understanding  which  has  grown  up  between  the  Dissenters  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  ?  An  understanding  which  I  should  be  sorry,  by  any 
alteration  of  the  system,  to  disturb.  And  it  is  not  at  all  clear  to  me,  that  the  Dis- 
senters would  gain  what  they  expect  by  the  repeal  of  these  acts.  If  they  excite 
suspicion  and  (tislike,  will  they  not,  as  far  as  the  alteration  goes,  do  mischief?  The 
fact  is,  that  the  existing  law  merely  gives  a  nominal  predominance  to  the  Protestant 
established  church*  A  predominance  of  some  sort  will  be  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to 
be  necessary,  and  the  present  is  as  slight  a  one  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Therefore, 
Sir,  I  confess  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  called  upon  to  vote  upon  the  (question,  and  heartily 
wish  it  had  been  allowed  to  remain  quiescent ;  practically  offensive  as  I  am  convinced 
it  is  to  no  one.  All  the  intercourse  between  the  Dissenters  and  the  members  of  the 
established  church,  has  been  marked  of  late  years  by  the  most  perfect  cordiality; 
and  I  regret  that  any  chance  should  be  hazarded,  by  which  it  is  possible  that  that 
temperate  and  candid  feeling  should  be  weakened.  What  the  issue  of  the  debate  of 
this  night  may  be,  I  cannot  say ;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  I  have  entered  into 
it  with  every  disposition  to  assist  and  protect  the  real  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
dissenting  body.  If  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  opposite  shall  be  defeated,  any 
sentiment  of  triumph  which  I  may  experience  from  the  success  of  my  own  policy  or 
opinions  will  be  greatly  abated  by  the  fact,  that  such  a  result  must  be  attended  with 
disappointment  to  a  class  of  persons  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  respect — I  may 
add,  the  wannest  feelings  of  personal  kindness. 

On  a  division.  Lord  John  Uussell's  motion  was  carried  by  237  against  193;  ma* 
jority,  44 ;  after  which  the  House  went  into  Committee  on  the  said  Acts. 
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Fbbbuabt  28,  1828. 

Mb.  Secrstabt  Peel  rose  and  said  : — 

Mr.  Speaker ;  I  am  desirous  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  subject, 
which  at  first  sight,  perhaps,  may  appear  to  be  limited  in  its  application,  and  local 
in  its  objects ;  but  which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  connected  with  considerations  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  country.  I  allude,  Sir,  to  the  increase 
of  crime  which  has  lately  taken  place  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  districts  immedi" 
ately  adjoining  thereto ;  and  to  the  state  of  those  establishments  of  police,  and  to 
other  establishments  of  a  similar  nature,  which  are  connected  with  the  prevention 
of  crime,  and  with  the  detection  of  offenders.  The  greater  part  of  those  whom  I 
have  now  the  honour  of  addressing  mav  recollect,  that  at  an  early  period  of  the 
last  session  I  gave  notice  of  my  intention  to  propose  to  the  House  to  institute  an 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Police  in  the  Metropolis.  The  circumstances  which 
led  to  my  retirement  from  office,  prevented  my  then  instituting  the  inquiry  which  I 
wished  to  pursue ;  and  after  E^ter  it  was  too  late  to  allow  the  persons  concerned 
in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  to  prosecute  any  active  or  efficient  inquiry 
into  the  subject.  A  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Bandon  (Lord  John  Russell),  gave 
notice  of  a  motion  upon  the  subject,  and  at  his  instance  a  committee  was  appointed, 
which  had  for  its  object  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  increase  of 
crime  in  the  country  generally.  That  committee  prosecuted  its  inquiries  for  some 
time,  and  made  a  report  upon  the  subject,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  very  use- 
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fal  information,  and  which  has  laid  the  foundation  of  further  enquiries,  which  I 
trust  it  is  the  intention  of  the  noble  lord  to  re-institute  in  the  coarse  of  the  present 
session  The  inquiries  of  the  committee  to  which  I  allude  were  directed  to  three 
objects.  First,  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  crime  in  the  Agricultural  districts ; 
secondly,  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  crime  in  the  Manufacturinff  districts ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  crime  in  the  Metropolis.  Tue  only  subject, 
the  only  branch  of  these  three  divisions,  which  the  committee  had,  during  the  last 
session,  leisure  to  inquire  into,  was  the  first  of  the  investigations.  No  eridence  was 
taken  as  to  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  crime  in  the  manufacturing  districts :  no 
evidence  was  taken  as  to  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  crime  in  the  metropolis. 
These  last  two  subjects  were  not  at  all  gone  into  by  the  committee,  for  the  reason 
I  have  stated. 

Now,  Sir,  I  feel,  when  about  to  propose  a  Committee  of  Enquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  Police,  and  into  the  state  of  those  establishments  which  are  connected  with 
the  suppression  of  crime,  that  all  enquiry  would  be  necessarily  imperfect,  unless 
the  House  devolve  upon  that  committee  the  duty  of  inquirinp^  into  the  third  branch 
of  the  subject ;  namely,  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  crime  m  the  metropolis,  and 
the  districts  adjoining  thereto.  I  therefore  feel  some  satisfaction  at  having,  in  the 
motion  which  I  have  now  to  submit  to  the  House,  obtained  the  entire  assent  of  the 
noble  lord  who  originally  proposed  that  enquiry,  and  who,  probably,  will  renew 
the  investiKation  which  he  has  so  h^pily  commenced.  In  moving  for  a  committee 
to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  commitments  and  con- 
victions in  London  and  its  vicinity.  Sir,  I  most  heartily  wish  that  it  were  not  in  my 
power  to  adduce  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  instituting  such  an  enquiry. 
Unfortunately,  the  evidence  of  such  necessity  is  too  plain,  too  frequent,  and  too 
important,  to  have  escaped  any  man  who  has  given  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
subject.  Any  person  who  has  the  least  information  with  respect  to  the  state  of 
many  parts  of  the  districts  which  border  on  the  metropolis,  must  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  the  security  for  property,  and  even  for  person — but  particularly  the  secu- 
rity for  property — is  not  what  it  ought  to  be  in  every  well-regulated  society ;  it  u 
not  the  protection  which  every  subject  who  rives  allegiance  to  the  state  has  a  right 
to  expect.  This  inference  is  founded  not  only  upon  the  experience  of  all  who  reside 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  and  who  have  personal  knowledge,  and  cor- 
rect information,  as  to  the  state  of  many  parts  of  those  districts,  but  it  is  also 
drawn  from  the  returns  which  are  prepared  at  the  oflSce  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  and  which  have  already  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  this 
House.  These  returns.  Sir,  afford  a  most  convincing  proof  that  there  has  been, 
irithin  late  years,  that  increase  in  the  number  of  committals  and  conrictions  for 
crimes  in  IJondon  and  Middlesex,  which  alone  affords  suflScient  proof,  not  only  of 
the  policy,  but  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  enquiry  into  the  subject.  Speak- 
ing of  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  crime  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  one  observa- 
tion offers  itself  with  respect  to  the  increase  of  crime  in  the  countnr  generally.  I 
must  postpone  this  branch  of  the  subject  until  I  have  disposed  of  tnat  which  I  am 
now  upon.  Sir,  the  returns  to  which  I  allude  contain  an  account  for  each  year  of 
the  number  of  commitments  and  convictions  to  the  prisons  of  London  and  Middle- 
sex— an  account  of  crimes  committed  on  the  population  of  that  part  of  the  King- 
dom.   From  these  returns  the  numbers  appear  as  follow : — 

In  the  year  1820 2.773 

1821 2,480 

1822 2,539 

1823 2,503 

So  that  in  these  four  years,  there  is  no  very  material  variation  in  the  amount  of 
the  number  of  committals,  and  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  number  in  the  year  1823 
of  270,  as  compared  with  the  year  1820.  In  the  year  1824,  there  began  to  be  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  commitments ;  and  this  has  gone  on  progressively  until 
the  end  of  1827.  I  mentioned  that  in  1823  the  total  number  of  committalB  for  crimi- 
nal offences  (for  I  exclude  slight  cases,  such  as  assaults,  offences  under  the  Vagrftnt 
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Aet,  and  aU  crimes  of  a  petty  nature,  and  speek  only  of  higher  crimes),  was  2,503. 
The  number  of  criminal  commitments  in  London  aad  Middlesex  waK, 

In  1824. ^ 2,621 

1825., 2,902 

1826 « „  3,457 

1827 - «..  3,384 

So  that  in  1826  the  increase  was  rapid ;  and,  although  the  number  of  committals  ia 
1827  was  less  by  serenty-stx  than  those  of  the  year  immediately  preceding,  still  the 
increase  of  the  former  years  was  so  very  large,  that  the  small  decrease  in  1827,  as 
compared  with  the  year  1826,  can  be  no  reason  why  the  House  should  olject  or 
hesitate  to  institute  the  enquiry  I  have  the  honour  to  propose. 

It  ia  some  satisfaction,  in  looking  at  this  part  of  the  question,  to  be  able  to  inform 
the  House,  that  the  increase  of  the  number  of  offences  is  not  an  increase  of  those 
crimes  which  are  of  a  more  aggravated  nature;  there  is  no  increase  in  the  number  of 
cases  of  personal  violence,  of  murder,  of  assaults  upon  the  person ;  the  increase  is 
solely  in  the  number  of  those  ofiences  connected  with  property.  If  we  compare  the 
total  nimiber  of  commitments  in  1826  with  the  number  in  1820,  we  shall  find  the 
increase  to  be  684;  for  in  1820  the  numbers  were  2773,  and  in  1826  they  were  3457. 
If  we  compare  the  numbers  committed  in  these  two  years,  we  shall  find  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  cases  of  simple  larceny  are  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  the  in^ 
crease  in  ^e  total  numbers.  In  1820,  the  number  of  persons  committed  for  simple 
larceny  was  1384.  The  committals  of  the  same  nature  in  1826  were  21 18,  being  an 
increase  of  734.  The  total  increase  of  the  general  number  is  684,  which  shows  a 
decrease  in  the  other  species  of  ofiences ;  but,  with  respect  to  simple  larceny,  yoo 
will  find  an  increase  upon  the  whole. 

The  considerations  connected  with  this  part  of  the  subject  appeared  to  me  of  such 
Immense  importance,  that  a  short  time  before  my  retirement  from  office  I  took  con- 
siderable pains  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  information  as  to  the  amount  of  crime 
in  foreign  countries  compared  with  the  amount  of  peculation,  in  several  laige  districts 
and  towns  in  those  countries.  I  have  obtained  some  returns  from  foreign  countries, 
whidi,  however,  it  will  be  ^fficnlt  to  bring  into  comparison  with  those  of  our  own 
country,  because  in  the  former  the  cbssification  is  different  firom  that  in  the  latter. 
The  returns  which  I  have  procured  refer  to  Beriin,  Vienna,  Antwerp,  Paris,  Brusaela, 
Hamburgh,  and  several  others  of  the  lai^gest  cities  aad  towns  of  Europe.  I  have 
also  procured  similar  returns  firom  the  principal  towns  and  cities  at  home,  such  as 
Lonaon,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh.  I  will  allow 
that  sudi  documents  furnish  rather  subjects  of  curiosity  than  guides  from  which  any 
positive  inference  can  be  drawn  with  safety ;  but  I  have  this  morning  selected  some 
remarkable  facts  firom  a  work  by  M.  Pevronnet,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  police  in 
Paris.  It  is  limited  to  the  year  1825,  but  it  is  drawn  np  in  so  admirable  a  form, 
and  the  subjects  so  ably  treated,  that  it  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  those  who 
feel  inclined  to  turn  their  attention  to  such  matters,  either  in  this  House  or  in  our 
criminal  courts.  It  enters  minutely  into  details  of  the  ages  of  the  criminals,  the 
nature  of  their  crimes,  the  place  and  time  of  their  commission,  and  the  period  at  which 
the  cases  were  tried  and  finally  disposed  of,  and  distinguishes  crimes  against  the  per- 
son from  crimes  against  property.  It  is  exceedingly  curious  to  observe  the  compa- 
rative state  of  crime  in  different  districts.  I  this  morning  compared  the  crimes  and 
population  of  Paris  with  the  crimes  and  population  of  Middlesex.  The  last  census 
of  the  population  of  Paris  was  token  in  1817;  but  I  believe  it  is  admitted  upon  authority, 
that  between  that  period  and  the  year  1820,  the  population  of  Paris  has  not  increased 
in  any  material  deg^ree.  In  1817,  theexact  amount  of  the  population  within  the  barriers 
is  stated  to  have  been  657,1 52  souls.  Adding  to  this  the  inhabitants  of  prisons,  forty- 
three  military  establishments,  and  the  occupiers  of  hotels  (of  which  there  are  six 
hundred  and  ninety-two  within  the  barriers),  there  is  an  addition  of  56,794,  making 
the  number  amount  to  about  714,000  persons.  Adding  to  these  the  population  in 
the  environs  of  Paris,  amounting  to  107,740  persons,  the  whole  population  amounts 
to  821,706.  In  Paris  they  have  three  classes  of  criminal  tribunals.  They  have ; 
flnt,  the  Cour  d'Asriaes,  which  takes  cognisance  only  of  the  higher  deaci^ptioD^ 
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secondly,  tliejr  have  tbe  Police  CorreotioDelle,  which  takes  cognizance  of  a  lighter 
character ;  and,  thirdly,  they  have  the  simple  Police,  which  is  presided  over  hy  the 
Jag^  de  Paix.  The  second  trihanals  can  inflict  panishment  to  the  extent  of  fiye 
years'  imprisonment ;  whereas  the  jnges  de  paix  cannot  inflict  punishment  for  more 
than  five  days,  or  a  flaa  of  more  than  from  one  to  fifteen  francs.  It  is  not  easy, 
therefore,  looking  at  the  operation  of  these  three  tribunals,  to  make  a  comparison 
between  the  relatiTe  degree  of  crime  in  Paris  and  in  London.  In  1 823,  the  number  of 
accused  brought  before  the  Cour  d* Assises  amounted  to  692 ;  in  1824,  the  number 
amounted  to  848 ;  and  in  1825,  to  804.  So  that,  taking  this  aTcrage,  we  find  that 
the  proportion  of  accused  amounts  to  one  in  every  1022  inhabitants.  This  compa- 
rison is  made  with  reference  to  the  entire  population  of  the  department  of  the  Seine. 
—There  are  also  some  extraordinary  statements  which  show  the  great  diflerence 
which  exists  as  to  the  nature  as  well  as  to  the  extent  of  crime  in  different  districts. 
It  appears  that  in  large  and  populous  places,  out  of  every  hundred  offences,  ninety 
are  offences  against  property,  and  ten  against  the  person ;  while  in  thinly-inhabited 
districts — in  Corsica,  for  instance— out  of  each  hundred  oflbnces,  seventy-six  are 
against  the  person,  and  twenty-four  against  property.  This  is  a  yery  curious 
fact ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  any  decisiye  conclusions  from  it.  It  does  how- 
ever, appear,  that  when  large  bodies  are  congr^g;ated  together,  property  is  most  the 
object  of  attack ;  while  in  thinly-peopled  districts,  such  as  ag^cultural  countiei, 
offences  arise  principally  out  of  malicious  feelings,  and  other  motives  of  a  personal 
nature,  and  are  fbr  the  g^reater  part  offences  against  the  person.  In  some  part  of 
France  the  number  of  accused  are  as  one  in  a  thousand,  while  in  other  parts  of  France 
they  ajre  as  one  to  27,342.    These  are  the  extremes  of  crime  in  that  country. 

I  now  turn  to  the  population  of  London  and  Middlesex,  and  I  find  that  in  1821  it 
amounted  to  1,144,531,  viz. 

London 126,434 

Westminster    182,085 

^ddlesex    837,012 


1,144,531 


The  arerage  of  criminal  commitments  for  the  three  years  1823, 1824,  and  1825,  was 
2,700,  or  one  person  in  423.  Whereas,  in  the  last  two  years,  the  average  of  criminal 
commitments  was  3,400,  out  of  a  population  of  1,300,000  persons,  or  one  person  in 
380.  From  this  it  would  appear,  that  the  comparison  1  have  made  is  m  flivour 
of  Paris;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  so  in  point  of  fact,  seeing  that  the  returns  of 
crime  are nuide  only  from  the  highest  criminal  tribunals. — ^If  hon.  members  looked  to  the 
numbers  brought  before  the  Police  Correctionelle,  they  would  perceive  the  diffin«nce. 
In  1 825  there  were  no  less  than  4,432  persons  brought  before  this  tribunal,  for  such  of* 
fences  as  combinations,  swindling,  defamation,  and  assaults.  It  also  includes  the 
offence  of  simple  theft ;  and,  of  the  above  number,  1,206  were  accused  of  this  last  offence. 
If  I  add  this  number  to  the  800 1  have  already  mentioned,  it  would  make  2,000,  which, 
in  a  population  of  821,000  persons,  amounts  to  one  person  in  410.  So  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  there  is  no  material  difference  in  the  comparative  state  of  crime  in  London 
and  Paris  in  the  years  1823,  1824,  and  1825.  Unfortunately,  in  the  last  year,  1827, 
there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  offenders,  as  the  following  document 
will  show : — 

The  number  of  criminal  offenders  coimnitteil  for  trial  to  the  diflerent  jails  in 
England  and  Wales,  has  progressively  very  much  increased  vrithin  the  last  eighteen 
years.  In  the  year  1809,  they  amounted  to  5,146  only.  In  1826,  they  had  increased 
to  16,147;  and,  during  the  year  1827,  the  number  has  still  further  increased  to 
17,921,  or  1,774  more  than  the  number  in  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  last  year  the  increase  in  forty-four  counties  amounts  to  1,931.  There  is, 
however,  a  decrease  in  six  counties  (and  in  Bristol)  of  157,  which  makes  the  nett 
increase  of  1,774,  as  above.  In  two  counties  the  numbers  in  the  two  last  years  are 
the  same. 

The  numbers  in  1827,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  have  increased  thus — 
Convictions,  1,469;  acquittals,  141  $  no  bills  found,  &c.,  164:  total  increase,  1,774. 
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Sentenced  to  death,  326 ;  transportation,  462 ;  imprisonment,  681 :  total  increaae  of 
convictions,  1,469. 

The  number  of  persons  convicted  of  and  charged  with  burglary,  has  increased 
in  the  several  counties  96  in  the  last  year,  excepting  in  (London  and)  Middlesex,  the 
number  therein  is  rather  less  than  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  persons  con- 
victed of  and  charged  with  the  foUowmg  crimes,  has  also  much  incr^ised  during^ 
the  last  year — namely,  house-breaking,  132;  cattle,  horse,  and  sheep  stealing,  139; 
forgery,  44;  coining,  13;  robbery  of  the  person,  26;  larceny  from  the  person,  26; 
embezzlement  of  property  of  their  employers,  10 ;  frauds,  53 ;  receiving  stolen  goods, 
126 ;  offences  under  Lord  Ellenborough's  act,  35 ;  and  offences  under  the  game- 
laws,  102. 

Sir,  I  have  to  beg  pardon  of  the  House  for  entering  into  these  details  [hear,  hear  I] 
I  am  aware  that  they  are  subjects  more  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  bur,  upon  a  question  of  such  importance,  I  acknowledge  I  am  anxious  to  fur- 
nish the  House  with  all  the  information  1  can,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  adopt  a  sounder 
system  than  exists  at  present  upon  this  question.  (The  objects  which  I  propose  for 
the  consideration  of  the  committee,  are  tne  causes  of  the  increase  of  crime  and  the 
state  of  the  Police  of  the  metropolb  and  its  vicinity.)  I  am  sure  that  the  noble  lord, 
who  last  year  introduced  one  branch  of  this  subject,  would,  if  called  upon,  find  it 
difficult  at  once  to  decide  upon  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  crime  at  present.  For 
my  own  part,  I  consider  that  it  is  to  be  attributed,  in  some  measure,  to  the  exposed 
and  insecure  state  in  which  property  is  placed  in  many  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and 
to  the  facilities  which  are  afforded  of  removing  it  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another — in  a  word,  to  the  increased  means  of  committing  and  concealing  the  com- 
mission of  an  offence,  and  to  the  increased  ingenuity  of  those  who  live  by  preying 
upon  their  neighbours.  A  person  who  thinks  proper  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in 
this  way,  has  better  opportunities  of  seizing  on  property  than  its  owner  has  of 
properly  securing  it.  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  very  sanguine  with  respect  to 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  this  committee.  I  much  fear  that  the  noble  lord  who 
took  so  active  a  part  on  a  former  occasion,  and  who,  I  hope  and  trust,  will  again 
devote  his  time  and  attention  to  the  subject,  will  find  that  the  evils  complained  of 
have  a  much  deeper  root  than  a  want  of  employment.  It  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
found  that  those  evils  are  produced  by  different  causes  in  different  districts,  fin 
agricultural  counties,  one  cause  of  the  increase  of  crime  will  be  found  to  be  the 
Game-laws.  This  is  a  subject  which  no  doubt  calls  fur  enquiry ;  but  the  more  I 
look  into  the  subject,  the  more  I  feel  convinced  how  unsafe  it  is  to  rely  on  any  one 
cause  as  the  origin  of  the  evils  of  which  we  complain.  And  sure  1  am,  that  any 
man  who  looked  to  the  Game-laws  as  a  main  cause  of  the  increase  of  crime,  would 
act  under  a  delusion.  Let  hon.  members  look  to  the  increase  in  counties  which  are 
not  game  counties,  and  they  will  perceive  that  the  evil  must  have  its  origin  in  other 
causes.  The  Game-laws  are,  I  repeat  it,  one  cause ;  and  one  which  is  a  fair  object 
of  enquiry ;  but  we  must  also  look  into  the  many  other  causes  which  I  haye  no  doubt 
will  be  found  to  exist.  Let  me  ask  for  a  moment,  what  effect  the  Game-laws  can 
have  upon  the  increase  of  crime  in  the  metropolis  P  It  would  be  absurd  to  imagine 
such  a  thing. 

Amongst  those  other  causes  which  appear  to  me  to  bear  upon  the  eeneral  increase 
of  crime  in  a  far  stronger  degree  than  the  state  of  the  Game-laws,  |s  the  state  and 
operation  of  the  Poor-laws  in  some  of  the  counties^  In  many  counties,  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  so  low  as  to  require  that  the  deficiency  should  be 
paid  out  of  tlie  Poor-rates.  This  I  consider  to  be  a  most  injurious  practice ;  it  oper- 
ates to  destroy  that  independence  of  mind  which  is  the  foundation  of  moral  character, 
and  it  is  still  further  objectionable  as  a  most  expensive  and  circuitous  mode  of  pay- 
ment. It  is  probable  that  the  committee  irill  find  the  cause  I  have  just  stated  to  be 
of  much  more  extensive  operation  than  many  of  those  which  it  was  usual  to 
assign.  At  the  same  thne  I  much  doubt.  Sir,  whether  this  effect  of  the  Poor- 
laws  will  be  found  to  have  operated  in  this  vray  in  London  and  Middlesex ;  on  the 
contraiT,  I  fear  that  the  increase  of  crime  in  these  districts  will  be  found  to  have 
arisen  from  causes  upon  which  I  fear  to  speculate,  and  upon  which  it  irill,  perhaps, 
be  better  that  I  should  reserve  my  opinions  until  an  opportunity  presents  itself 
of  entering  fully  into  the  proposed  enquiry.    I  am  decidedly  of  opinioD^  how- 
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ever,  that  we  can,  by  a  speedy  enquiry,  apply  some  remedr  though  not  a  complete 
one — and  the  sooner  we  set  about  that  enquiry  the  betterm  An  amendment  of  the 
police  system,  although  it  cannot  prevent  tne  evils  we  comphiin  of,  may  yet  go  far 
towards  correcting  them.  But  while  I  express  this  opinion,  I  must  confess  that  I 
despair  of  being  able  to  place  our  police  upon  a  general  footing  of  uniformity;  I 
cannot  hope  to  take  St  rauVs  as  a  centre,  and  have  a  radius  of  ten  miles,  in  which 
our  police  could  be  able  to  act  in  unison.  Let  the  House  but  consider  for  a  moment, 
that  the  metro^lis  consists  of  three  divisions — Southwark,  London,  and  Westmin-  .      j 

st^f.     Those  distinct  and  discordant  jurisdictions  tend  to  produce  any  effect  rather    <^*<'>^t^^ 
than  the  decrease  of  crime.  ^^The  worst  too  of  it  is,  that  any  interference  with      >v^'>^ 
these  jurisdictions,  say,  for  instance,  that  of  London,  will  hardlv  fail  to  be  met  with      ^ 
jealousy.     I  observe  that  the  worthy  alderman  opposite  (Wood)  shakes  his  head  at 
this  observation,  and  I  hope  I  may  mfer  from  the  motion  that  the  city  of  London,  of 
which  he  is  a  representative,  is  not  unwilling  to  permit  an  interference  in  the  regu- 
lation of  its  police.     I  hope  I  may  infer  from  it,  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  up  the 
privil^es  claimed  by  the  city  of  London  on  this  subject.     [Alderman  Wood  said, 
across  the  table,  **  I  do  not  think  any  such  concession  necessary."]  fNo,  I  only  wish 
to  improve,  not  to  take  away,  the  jurisdiction;  and  I  shall  place  the  worthy  alderman 
in  my  committee,  where  I  expect  considerable  benefit  from  his  assistance.    I  hope 
this  will  satisfy  him,  that  if  I  wish  for  alteration  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of 
London,  as  it  regards  the  management  of  the  police,  it  is  only  with  a  view  to  im- 
provements Allowing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  we  have  a  tolerably  good 
police  duriiig  the  day,  when  its  services  are  not  so  necessary,  I  must  be  permitted 
to  observe  that  at  night,  when  we  most  stand  in  need  of  its  protection,  it  is  most  ^  u^/v^^^^ 
defective.    The  defect  proceeds  from  the  want  of  a  uniformity  of  system ;  each  parish 
proceeding  for  itself  during  the  night,  in  a  manner  that  is  very  imperfect.     It  neces-  ,^v^, 

sarily  follows,  that  separate  establishments  must  be  imperfect ;  and  a  strong,  and  v  ^  ^  ^^  ' 
perhaps  proper,  disposition  existing  in  each  parish  to  administer  the  parochial  affairs  - ' 
with  great  economy,  the  police  of  the  night  is  left  in  a  condition  scandalously  deficient; 
so  that  at  last,  in  consequence  of  its  imperfect  state,  crime  has  full  scope  to  increase, 
and  private  property  becomes  endangered.  Honourable  gentlemen  have  only  to  look 
around  them  to  observe  what  a  change  has  taken  place,  of  late  years,  in  the  environs 
of  the  metropolis.  Within  that  time  our  suburbs  have  grown  up  to  an  extraordinary 
extent;  yet  no  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  the  safety  of  property,  or  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  within  their  limits.  The  whole  reliance  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  districts  is  placed — not  on  the  police  magistrates  of  London, 
who  are  too  distant,  and  too  much  occupied  to  afibrd  them  assistance— but  on  such 
gentlemen  as  reside  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  are  inclined  to  act  in  the  commission 
of  the  peace.  But  in  some  places  individuals  have  to  travel  seven  or  eight  miles  to 
procure  the  interference  of  a  magistrate ;  so  that  many,  balancing  the  loss  of  time, 
the  expense,  and  the  inconvenience  attending  prosecutions,  make  up  their  minds  to 
put  up  with  the  itgury  they  have  received,  and  abandon  all  attempts  at  redress.  #^  K 
a  banker  lose  a  sum  of  £3000  or  £4000  by  a  coach  or  other  robbery,  he  adopts  a 
difierent  course,  and  has,  therefore  some  chance  of  a  remedy.  The  compounding 
of  felony  is  another  practice,  of  which  I  hope  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  I  disapprove. 
I  was  applied  to,  a  short  time  since,  by  a  party  from  whom  an  enormous  sum  of 
money  had  been  stolen,  and  was  requested  to  offer  his  majesty's  pardon  to  any  of  the 
accomplices  who  would  give  evidence  of  the  robbery;  but  I  at  once  declarecf,  that  I 
would  never  impose  the  prerogative  of  his  majesty  on  any  such  occasion,  unless  I  re- 
ceived a  full  assurance  that  the  parties  would  ultimately  prosecute.  I  have  also 
uniformly  opposed  myself  to  any  thing  like  compounding  of  felonies,  of  which  we 
have  had  not  a  few  examples  within  a  recent  period.  I  am  aware  that  the  subject  is 
one  extremely  difficult  to  be  reached  by  means  of  1ml  enactments ;  but  if  pen- 
alties can  be  so  framed  as  to  prevent  the  practice,  I  shall  be  extremely  anxious  for 
their  adoption. 

In  a  metropolis  where  proper  facilities  are  not  afforded  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  on  account  of  the  absence  or  inefficiency  of  the  magistracy,  increase  of  crime 
is  the  necessary  result  Without  attempting  to  point  out,  at  the  present  moment, 
the  particular  remedies  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  apply,  I  will  observe  generally, 
that  I  shoidd  feel  much  disposed  to  follow  the  example  of  Scotland  in  regard  to  pro- 
S6 
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seentioxis,  tnd  not  throw  upon  the  poorer  classes,  as  is  the  custom  in  this  eonntrj, 
the  charge  of  vindicating  themselves  agunst  the  attacks  of  offenders,  by  a  costly  and 
tedious  appeal  to  the  laws  of  the  counti-jtn^  When  a  man  loses  ten  pounds,  if  he  find 
that  it  will  cost  him  twentjr  pounds  to  prosecute  the  plunderer,  the  chances  are  that 
he  declines  to  do  so.    Until,  therefore,  criminal  justice  shall  be  made  cheap  and  easy 
to  the  sufferer,  crime  may  be  expected  to  increase.!  ^n  Scotland,  an  individual  is 
released  from  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  a  criminajf,  b^  the  appointment  of  a  public 
officer  for  that  purpose,  who,  apart  from  malice  and  pnvate  considerations,  is  oound 
to  execute  his  duty  with  impartiality  and  finnness.  But  when  an  individual  is  obliged 
to  prosecute,  as  is  the  case  in  this  country,  at  his  own  hazard,  prudential  considera- 
tions may  induce  him  to  refrain  from  bringing  the  offender  to  justice.    I  throw  out 
these  hints  as  matters  which  I  think  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  House  as  well 
as  of  the  committee;  although  I  do  not  believe  that  any  effectual  remedy  can  be  devised 
by  which  the  evil  can  be  cured.     The  introduction  of  such  a  system  would  cause  too 
great  a  change  in  our  whole  internal  system.   But  when  the  committee  have  fully  sifted 
the  whole  question,  they  will  find  that  the  time  is  come  when  these  things  ought  to  be 
gravely  and  seriously  looked  a^^^  My  immediate  object  in  proposing  this  committee, 
IS  an  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  crime  in  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity, 
and  into  the  state  of  the  police  of  the  metropolis.    There  are  so  many  points  of  en- 
quiry into  the  general  question,  that  I  think  I  am  doing  best,  by  limiting  it,  in  thb 
way,  on  the  present  occasion.     But  I  entreat  hon.  members,  and  particularly  those 
.  who  live  in  agricultural  districts,  to  look  seriously  to  the  points  upon  which  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  touch.  (  Sir,  I  think — and  it  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact — 
0  that  the  time  is  come,  when,  from  the  increase  in  its  population,  the  enlargement  of 
j/^iiB  resources,  and  the  multiplied  development  of  its  energies,  we  may  fairly  pronounce 
yjo  ^  $y^  ^^'  ^^^  country  has  outgrown  her  police  institutions,  and  that  the  cheapest  and 
^^r         safest  course  wdl  be  found  to  be  the  introduction  of  a  new  mode  of  protection. )  Why, 
^  ^  I  ask,  should  we  entrust  agprocer,  or  an;^  other  tradesman,  however  respectable,  with 

the  direction  and  management  of  a  pouce  for  5,000  or  6,000  inhid>itant8p)f  Why 
should  such  a  person,  unpaid  and  unrewarded,  be  taken  firom  his  usuid  avocations, 
and  called  upon  to  perform  the  laborious  duties  of  a  niffht  constable  P  I  say.  Sir, 
that  he  has  no  rewa^;  or,  if  he  have  a  reward,  he  has  it  m>m  improper  sources;  and 
this,  I  contend,  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  enquinr  I  propose,  lam  aware.  Sir, 
that  abuses  exist  in  the  watch  and  police  systems.  I  am  aware  that,  after  having 
employed  a  man  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  they  know  not  what  to  do  with  him,  or 
how  to  provide  for  him,  and  therefore  they  continue  him  in  his  employment,  no  mat* 
ter  how  unfit  for  it  he  may  have  become. 

I  shall  now,  Sir,  allude  shortly  to  certiun  documents  which  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty 
to  lay  before  the  committee.  These  documents  show  the  increase  of  crime  in  Epg- 
land  and  Wdes  in  1827,  compared  with  1826.  Sir,  it  is  of  no  use  to  deceive  ourselves; 
it  is  of  no  use  to  shut  our  eyes  against  what  is  passing  around  us,  and  to  praise 
ourselves  upon  our  superior  morality  and  Christian  virtues.  It  b  our  duty  to  look 
around  us,  and  to  provide,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  remedies  for  the  eyils  with  which  we 
are  surrounded.  By  doing  this,  we  shall  best  consult  the  interests  of  the  country  at 
large.  In  order  to  show  the  House  the  state  of  crime  in  the  metrc^lis,  I  shall  take 
leave  to  read  the  amount  of  commitments  within  the  last  few  years.  In  1823,  the 
total  number  of  commitments  in  England  and  Wales  was  12,263;  in  1824,  it  was 
13,698;  making  an  increase  of  more  tlian  1,400  criminals.  In  the  next  year,  1825, 
the  number  was  14,437;  making  a  still  further  increase,  in  the  last  year,  of  739.  In 
1826,  the  number  was  16,147;  m  1827,  it  was  17,921;  making  an  increase  of  1,774 
in  the  last  year.  From  these  statements.  Sir,  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  crime,  in  the  last  five  years,  to  the  amount  of  5,000  persons.  This,  I  say, 
is  evident  from  the  documents  I  have  just  read.  The  last  contains  the  number  of 
commitments  in  1836,  as  compared  with  those  in  1827,  showing  the  decrease  which 
has  taken  place  in  several  counties.  Perhaps  the  House  may  have  the  curiosity  to 
know  what  are  the  counties  in  which  a  decrease  of  crime  has  taken  place.  In  those 
.  counties  (although  there  has  been  a  general  increase  of  1,774  in  the  sum  total  of  the 
commitments  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  last  year)  there  has  been  a  decrease 
within  the  last  year  as  compared  vrith  the  former  year,  in  the  amount  of  oommit- 
mentt.     These  oounties  are  Devonshire,  Gloucestershire,  the  city  of  Bristol,  the 
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eounties  of  Hantingdon,  aad  Middlesex,  and  London,  in  which  the  decrease  is 
as  great  as  76;  and  lastly,  the  conn  ties  of  Rutland  and  Surrey.  The  total  decrease 
is  only  157,  and  out  of  that  number  the  counties  of  Middlesex  (including  London) 
and  Surrey  furnish  the  proportion  of  112;  so  that  In  the  other  counties  the  decrease 
has  been  but  very  slight  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  several 
counties  of  so  large  a  nature,  as  far  to  exceed  the  decrease  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred. That  increase  in  1827,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  committals  in  the 
same  counties  in  the  preceding  year,  may  be  thus  stated : — In  Cheshire  the  increase 
has  been  82;  in  Lincolnshire,  108;  in  Lancashire,  85  (a  number  not  very  large, con- 
sidering the  population  of  that  county,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  that 
Eopulation  are  placed) ;  in  Somersetshire,  156  (an  increase  larger  than  that  which 
as  taken  place  in  any  other  county  of  the  same  size) ;  in  Staffordshire,  121 ;  in  York- 
shire, 227 ;  and  in  Worcestershire,  81 ;  by  which,  together  with  other  counties,  the 
increase  amounts  in  the  gross  to  1,774.  These,  Sir,  are  some  of  the  counties  in 
which  the  increase  has  taken  place ;  but  in  all  of  them  that  increase  has  been  con- 
siderable. In  Kent  and  Caidiganshire,  by  a  curious  and  fortuitous  circumstance, 
the  rdatire  numbers  have  continued  precisely  the  same.  From  this  enumeration  I 
do  not  attempt  to  draw  any  of  those  inferences,  for  which  it  seems  to  offer  so  wide  a 
field,  and  which  theoripts  are  so  ready  to  adduce.  It  seems  to  me,  that  none  can 
be  safely  drawn  from  them,  either  upon  the  g^eral  subject  of  distress,  on  that  of  the 
Game-laws,  or  on  that  of  the  facility  of  commitment,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
taking  into  consideration  a  vast  many  points  of  enquiry,  too  numerous  for  me  to 
touch  upon  at  present 

These,  Sir,  are  the  points  which  appear  to  me  to  deserve  the  strictest  examination, 
and  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  obtain  such  examination  from  the  committee  which 
a  noble  lord  had  got  appointed  last  session,  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  increase 
of  crime  in  the  countiy ;  and  from  the  returns  which  I  have  this  night  read  to  the 
House,  and  from  others  of  a  similar  nature  which  may  afterwards  be  moved  for,  I 
think  that  the  causes  may  hereafter  be  ascertained  very  satisfactorily.  I  ought  to 
apologize  to  the  House  for  having  intruded  so  long  upon  its  patience ;  but  the  deep 
interest  which  I  naturally  take  in  this  subject  has  led  me  into  a  larger  field  than  X 
ought,  perhaps,  to  have  traversed,  seeing  that  the  enquiry  which  I  am  about  to  pro- 
pose is  limited  to  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  crime  in  London  and  the  vicinity,  and 
to  the  state  of  the  police  for  its  detection  and  prevention.  I  feel,  however,  that  the 
subject  matter  of  the  enquiry  is  connected  with  objects  of  such  deep  importance,  not 
merely  as  thev  regard  the  security  of  individual  property,  but  also  as  they  regard 
the  morals  and  habits  of  the  entire  population,  that  it  will  be  m^  excuse  for  having 
trespassed  so  long  on  the  time  of  the  House.  I  now  move.  Sir,  ^*  That  a  select 
committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
commitments  and  conviction^  in  London  and  Middlesex  for  the  year  1827;  and  into 
the  state  of  the  police  of  th^  metropolis  and  the  districts  adjoining  thereto ;  and  to 
report  their  observations  thereupon  to  the  House.*' 

Several  members  having  spoken  to  the  question,  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  replied,  and 
observed,  that  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  Francis  Burdett)  was  mbtaken  when  he  sup- 
posed that  nothing  had  taken  place  subsequent  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  of 
which  he  had  just  spoken.  He  believed  that  every  one  of  the  regulations  proposed 
had  been  carried  into  effect.  An  act  had  been  passed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
prison-discipline,  and  all  the  provisions  of  that  bill  had  been  acted  upon ;  also  an 
alteration  had  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  licensing  system.  An  hon.  member 
had  complained,  that  the  proposed  alterations  were  only  to  extend  to  London  and 
Middlesex ;  but  the  hon.  gentleman  had  not  understood  him  aright.  His  motion  was 
proposed  to  extend  to  the  metropolis  and  the  districts  adjoining  thereto ;  which  would 
of  course  include  a  portion  of  Surrey,  Essex,  and  Kent.  When,  however,  he  had 
referred  to  the  state  of  crime,  as  the  only  documents  he  had  were  furnished  from  the 
Old  Bailey,  he  had  of  course  been  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  London  and  Middlesex. 
He  was  sorry  that  the  fourth  hon.  member  for  London  was  not  present,  as  no  doubt 
he,  like  the  three  worthy  aldermen,  would  have  stood  up  to  vindicate  the  city  of 
London ;  but  he  could  assure  those  hon.  gentlemen,  that  he  never  had  the  least  in* 
tention  to  cast  ^e  slightest  refiections  on  the  poUce  of  the  city.  All  that  he  had  said 
was,  that  Inftead  of  the  police  of  London  being  on  a  concnrrent  principle,  it  appeared 
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to  act  on  an  exclusive  one.  With  respect  to  the  crowded  state  of  Newgate,  that  would 
have  been  remedied  long  since,  had  it  not  been  for  a  doubt  that  was  entertained, 
that  by  a  prescriptive  right,  arising  from  long  custom,  the  recorder's  report  ought 
to  be  taken  within  the  limits  of  London.     Steps,  however,  were  taken  to  relieve  the 

Eressure  without  delay.     He  had  only  to  observe,  that  in  constituting  this  committee, 
e  had  been  anxious  to  select  those  magistrates  who  had  been  most  active  in  their 
respective  counties.     Several  very  active  members  were  already  too  much  occupied 
upon  the  finance  committee  to  give  this  the  benefit  of  their  labours. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  appointed. 


TEST  AND  CORPORATION  ACTS. 
Febbuabt  28,  1828. 

Lord  J.  Russell  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  further  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 
The  noble  lord  observed,  that  there  was  another  act  which  he  wished  to  be  referred 
to  the  committee,  namely,  the  act  of  the  16th  Creo.  IL,  lor  indemnifying  from 
penalties  individuals  who  had  not  qualified,  according  to  law,  for  certain  offices.  This 
proposition  having  been  agreed  to,  the  House  went  into  the  committee,  Mr.  Spring 
Rice  in  the  chair. 

Lord  John  Russell  then  addressed  the  committee,  and  concluded  by  moving, 
"  That  so  much  of  an  Act  of  the  13th  of  Charles  II.,  entitled,  '  An  Act  for  the 
weU-goveming  and  regulating  of  Corporations,  and  so  much  of  an  Act  of  the  25th 
Charles  II.,  entituled,  *  An  Act  for  preventing  dangers  which  may  happen  from 
Popish  Recusants,*  and  of  another  act  of  the  16th  Geo.  II.,  for  amending  the  last- 
mentioned  act,  as  require  the  person  or  persons  in  the  sdd  acts  described  to  take  or 
receive  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  according  to  the  rites  or  usage  of  the 
Church  of  England,  for  the  purposes  therein  expressed,  or  impose  any  penalty,  for- 
feiture, incapacity,  or  disability,  by  reason  of  any  neglect  or  omission  so  to  do." 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mb.  Secbetabt  Peel  said,  that  when  it  was  considered  that  it  was  not  until  two 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning  that  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  forty-four,  he  thought  that  a  longer  period  might  be  permitted  to  in- 
tervene between  the  success  of  that  motion  and  the  renewal  of  a  discussion  in  the 
committee  on  the  important  subject  to  which  that  motion  referred.  For  himself, 
he  begged  to  declare  that  he  had  been  so  engaged  during  the  lost  two  days,  that  he 
had  neither  had  time  to  consult  with  others  upon  the  subject,  nor  of  forming  his  own 
opinion  conclusively  upon  it.  But,  afler  the  decisive  majority  with  which  the 
motion  had  been  carried,  he  would  put  it  to  the  noble  Ibrd  whether,  for  the  sake  of 
having  his  measure  followed  up  with  final  success,  he  would  not  be  disposed  to 
accept  some  idtemative,  instead  of  the  absolute  and  entire  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts.  The  noble  lord  should  bear  in  mind,  that  many  members  who 
voted  for  his  motion  on  the  former  night,  voted  only  for  going  into  a  committee 
upon  these  acts,  but  abstained  from  pledging  themselves  to  go  the  fiill  length  of  a 
total  and  unqualified  repeal  of  them.  To  ensure  the  continued  support  of  those 
members,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether  some  mode  short  of  repeal 
might  not  advantageously  be  adopted.  Another  inducement  to  the  noble  lord  should 
be  found  in  the  natural  anxiety  the  whole  House  entertained,  that  those  religious 
animosities  which  had  been  alluded  to  might  be  entirely  removed,  instead  of  being 
increased,  as  the^  would  be,  if  the  measure  adopted  by  the  legislature  was  not  one  of 
general  satisfaction  to  the  whole  community.  Again,  if  the  redress  of  a  real  practi- 
cal grievance  were  the  object  of  the  noble  lord,  and  not  merely  the  triumph  of  an 
abstract  principle,  would  it  not  be  desirable  to  shape  the  measure  in  such  a  manner 
as  that  it  would  meet  the  concurrence  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  not 
set  them  in  collision  on  a  subject  which  might  exasperate  feelings  which  they  were 
all  anxiotis  to  allay.  In  ofiering  these  sugg^tions,  he  wished  again  to  be  under* 
stood  as  neither  having  concerted  with  others,  nor  having  yet  matured  his  own 
opinion  upon  it    The  great  point  which  had  been  ol^ect«l  to  by  thoee  who  8up« 
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ported  the  repeal,  was  the  principle  of  the  law  which  made  the  Sacramental  test  a 
quali^cation  for  office.  This  was  said  to  constitute  the  material  grievance;  for  al- 
tnongh,  in  admission  to  certain  corporate  offices,  this  qualification  was  not  enforced, 
yet  in  other  corporations  it  did  operate  as  a  practical  exclusion  from  these  offices. 
Although  the  law  in  some  instances  was  overlooked  and  Dissenters  admitted,  and 
although  in  a  few  corporations  it  was  enforced,  yet  these  few  instances  did  not  show 
the  whole  extent  of  the  grievance ;  for,  in  many  instances,  the  apprehension  of  the 
penalty  being  called  into  existence  prevented  many  Dissenters  from  aspiring  to  offices 
for  which,  but  for  such  apprehension,  they  would  become  candidates.  It  was 
difficult,  therefore,  and  indeed  almost  impossible,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
practical  p^evance.  This  point  was  forcibly  urged  on  the  former  evening.  In 
stating  this  ground  he  admitted  it  was  entitled  to  the  utmost  attention,  and  there- 
fore he  suggested  the  expediency  of  not  precipitating  a  decbion  to-night.  There 
was,  besides  this,  another  objection.  The  preamble  of  the  bill  was  not  in  unison 
with  the  different  clauses,  but  this  he  would  not  enter  into  at  present ;  he  would 
only  appeal  to  the  noble  lord,  if  he  would  be  content  with  the  suspension  of  the  acts, 
so  far  as  regarded  the  Sacramental  test,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  consent  of 
the  whole  legislature ;  and  whether  it  would  not  be  better,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
a  practical  evil,  to  agree  to  a  measure,  though  less  perfect  than  might  be  wished,  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  At  all  events, 
he  thought  the  question  ought  to  be  open  for  discussion ;  that  no  pledge  should  be 
given  by  any  member  on  either  side,  and  that,  above  all,  every  thing  should  be 
avoided  which  could  excite  animosity  or  angry  feelings.  He  therefore  appealed  to 
the  noble  lord,  whether  it  would  be  prudent  to  come  to  a  decision  on  such  an  im- 
portant question,  after  only  a  few  hours*  consideration ;  and  hoped  that  ^e  House 
would  a^^ree  to  postpone  the  discussion  at  least  for  a  few  hours. 

Late  m  the  evening,  Mr.  Peel  said  he  hoped  that  the  noble  lord  would  postpone 
his  motion  for  three  or  four  days.  The  resolution  declared  that  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  that  the  acts  should  be  repealed ;  therefore,  if  a  bill  were  brought 
in  upon  the  report  of  that  committee,  it  would  be  inconsistent  afterwards  to  introduce 
a  clause  by  wnich  the  acts  were  only  to  be  suspended. 

And,  again,  Mr.  Peel  said  he  regretted  the  continuance  of  the  debate,  as  it  seemed 
likely  to  disturb  that  harmony  which  had  characterised  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
proceedings ;  but  he  put  it  to  the  noble  lord  whether  a  short  delay  would  not  be  the 
most  consistent?  After  the  unforeseen  majority,  he  was  not  prepared,  and  he 
believed  that  many  other  members  were  not  prepared,  to  say  what  course  it  would 
be  most  proper  to  adopt.  By  the  unexpected  decision  which  the  House  had  come 
to,  it  became  desirable  that  it  should  suspend  further  proceedings  for  a  short  time, 
to  consider  the  whole  bearings  of  the  question,  and  the  consequences  of  that  decision. 
The  noble  lord  would  not  prejudice  his  view  of  the  question  by  consenting  to  the 
delay.  If  he  (Mr.  P.)  had  now  intended  to  bring  tne  question  of  suspension  or 
repeal  to  a  decision,  he  would  have  given  the  noble  lord  notice.  But  he  had  not 
considered  the  subject  sufficiently.  He  could  not  yet  say  what  would  be  the  best 
course  to  adopt,  for  he  had  strong  objections  to  adopt  the  suggestion,  that  an  oath 
should  be  substituted  as  a  protection  for  the  Church  establishment 

After  some  remarks  from  other  members.  Lord  Milton  exclaimed — Away  with 
these  idle  pretences ;  which  those  who  made  them  knew  were  pretences ;  their  only 
object  being  to  regain  the  vantage  ground  they  had  lost,  and  by  delay,  to  defeat  the 
Dissenters,  and  not  the  Dissenters  only,  but  the  best  interests  of  the  Church! 

Mr.  Peel  warmly  repelled  the  noble  lord's  imputations ;  and  declared,  upon  his 
honour,  that  they  were  wholly  foreign  to  his  motives.  He  had  been  most  unjustly 
accused  of  not  being  actuated  by  a  conciliatory  spirit  in  this  discussion.  All  he 
would  say  was,  that,  after  what  had  passed,  he  would  not  only  not  propose  suspension, 
but  would  not  even  accept  delay ;  although  that  delay  were  proposed  for  purposes 
which,  if  his  proposition  had  been  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  had  been  made, 
might  have  turned  out  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  He  would  leave  the  noble  lord  to 
take  the  course  which  his  judgment  pointed  out  to  him ;  declining  any  delay,  but 
reserving  to  himself  the  right,  at  any  future  stages  of  the  bill,  to  adopt  such  mea- 
sures as  might  appear  to  him  advisable. — The  right  hon.  gentleman  shortly  after 
left  the  House. 
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Several  members  having  spoken  briefly  on  the  subject,  Lord  MilUm  said  he  waf 
sorry  for  what  had  occurred.     He  had  no  intention  to  excite  anger. 

The  resohition  was  then  agreed  to.  Previously  to  which  several  of  the  ministers 
retired  from  the  House. 

Mr.  Littleton  said  a  few  words ;  after  which  Colonel  Davies  expressed  his  opinion, 
that  they  who  allowed  paltry,  petty,  and  personal*  feeling  to  interfere  with  the 
broad  path  of  their  duty,  were  unworthy  of  a  seat  in  that,  or  in  any  other  House. 

Sir  6.  Warrender  declared,  that  if  an^  circumstance  could  induce  him  to  with* 
draw  his  confidence  from  an  administration,  it  would  be  the  circumstance  he  had 
just  witnessed ;  namely,  the  secession  of  ministers  from  the  House. 

At  the  close  of  a  few  observations  from  Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Peel  re*entared 
the  House. 

Lord  F.  L.  Gower  said,  that  the  hon.  baronet  had  announced  the  probability  of 
his  withdrawing  hts  valuable  support  from  a  minister  who  was  liable  to  moments  of 
irritation.  Now,  he  must  say,  that  if  he  fbund  his  riffht  hon.  friend  to  be  a  minister 
whose  blood  was  so  cold  that  he  could  not  rise  under  an  unmerited  attack — under 
the  imputation  of  acting  on  false  pretences — he,  in  his  turn,  would  withdraw  his 
support  from  him.  In  his  right  hon.  friend^s  secession  from  the  House  under  the 
circumstances  that  had  taken  place,  he  entirely  concurred.  He  (Lord  F.  L.  Gower) 
did  not  take  the  same  course,  because,  though  he  had  voted  in  the  minority  on  the 
former  evening,  yet,  seeing  the  majority  against  his  view  of  the  Question,  he  would, 
if  called  upon  to  decide  between  suspension  and  repeal,  undoubtealy  give  his  vote  for 
the  latter.  For  these  reasons  he  did  not  fdlow  his  right  hon.  friend,  upon  whomi 
in  his  absence,  the  gallant  officer  had  chosen  to  make  a  personal  attack. 

Sir  Q.  Warrender  said,  that  when  he  commented  on  the  departure  of  his  right 
hon.  friend,  he  was  not  aware  that  he  had  declared  his  intention  of  not  voting  on  the 
question.  He  was  not  apt  to  five  way  to  feelings  of  irritation,  but  he  suppOMd  that, 
on  this  occasion,  he  had  caught  the  infection.  K  he  had  said  any  thing  objection- 
able, he  was  sorry  for  it. 

Mr.  Sbcrbtabt  Pbbl  sud,  that  he  was  occupied  very  agreeably  np-stairs  when 
the  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  him  that  his  gallant  fnend  was  reculy  to  withdraw 
his  support  from  the  government;  nevertheless,  be  did  not  allow  the  intelligence 
to  disturb  his  repast.  The  fact  was,  that  having  fasted  since  nine  o'clock  that 
morning,  and  being  com]>letely  exhausted,  he  had  retired  to  take  some  refreshment. 
He  had  returned  to  listen  to  the  attack  which  was  made  upon  him,  but  he  feared 
that  he  should  again  provoke  the  indignation  of  his  gallant  friend  by  pursuing  the 
same  course  by  which  it  had  been  excited;  for  it  was  his  intention  to  leave  the 
House  when  the  Question  should  be  put,  if  it  had  not  already  been  put  from  the 
chair.  When  he  left  the  House,  he  mtended  no  disrespect  to  the  noble  lord,  or  to 
the  committee. 

The  House  resumed ;  and  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  brought  up  on  Tueeday, 
the  4th  of  March. 
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FXBBUART  29,  1828. 

Mr.  Brougham  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on 
the  motion : — **  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  respectfully  re- 
questing  that  it  may  be  his  majesty's  pleasure  to  cause  a  commission  to  issue,  to  en- 
quire into  the  abuses  which  have  been  introduced  in  the  course  of  time  into  the 
administration  of  the  Laws  of  these  Realms,  and  of  the  Courts  of  Common-law,  and 
to  report  on  what  remedies  it  ma^  seem  fit  and  expedient  to  adopt  for  their  removal.** 

In  the  course  of  the  long  discussion  which  followed,  Mb.  SxcaETABT  Peel 
said,  it  had  struck  him  that  it  would  be  some  advantage  to  the  House,  at 
the  present  period  of  the  debate,  especially  after  the  subject  of  the  admin* 
istration  of  law  in  the  colonies  and  other  topics  had  been  introduced,  which 
did  not  strictly  apply  to  the  question  before  the  House — if  he  took  that  opportunity 
of  explaining  to  the  House  the  advice  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  to 
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give  to  the  Crown,  with  retpeet  to  the  motioa  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentlemaa 
nad  suhmitted  to  the  House.    If  he  had  understood  the  speech  of  that  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  aright,  it  seemed  to  be  rather  an  explanation  of  hb  genial  and 
particular  views  on  the  topics  concerning  which  he  thought  it  proper  to  recommend 
an  alteration,  though  he  had  not  laid  down  in  what  those  alterations  were  to  consist. 
He  believed  that  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was,  **  That  ao 
humble  Address  be  presented  to  his  mi^esty,  praying,  that  he  will  be  mciously 
pleased  to  issue  a  commission  for  enquiry  into  the  defects,  occasioned  by  time 
and  otherwise,  in  the  laws  of  the  realm  of  England,  as  administered  in  the  courts  of 
common  law,  and  the  remedies  which  may  be  expedient  for  the  same.**    Now,  it 
appeared  to  him,  that  it  would  have  been  more  consistent  with  the  objects  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  with  the  practical  results  which  it  was  hoped 
would  be  derived  from  the  measure,  if  some  limit  were  laid  down  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  enquiries  of  the  commission.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had,  indeed,  him- 
self pointed  out  some  branches  of  the  law  which  he  thought  it  desirable  not  to  touch 
upon,  because  they  had  already  been  taken  up  by  others.    In  the  first  plaee^ 
he  had  g^ven  up  the  courts  of  equity,  because  the  equity  question  had  been  Ions 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  hon.  and  learned  member,  and  had  been  so  well  attended 
to  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  interfere  with  it.    Secondly,  he  had  aban- 
doned the  commercial  code.    That  was  a  very  important  part  of  the  law  of  this 
country;  but  that  branch  the  hon.  and  learned  ffentlemau,  in  express  terms,  left 
out.    The  third  branch  which  he  had  cast  aside,  was  the  crimmal  law  of  this 
country.     That  branch  also  the  hon.  and  learned  g^tleman  had  excluded;  and,  in 
stating  his  determination  not  to  interfere  with  it,  he  had  expressed  a  hope  that  it 
was   not   his  (Mr.  Peel's)  intention  to  abandon  that  course  which,  four  years 
ago,  he  had  taken,  for  the  purpose  of  ameliorating  that  portion  of  the  law.     Now« 
he  could  assure  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that  he  bad  not  the  least  intention 
to  abandon  his  labours  with  respect  to  the  improvement  of  the  criminal  law.    He 
had  found,  on  his  re-appointment  to  tlie  situation  which  he  now  held,  that  during 
his  absence  from  office  one  branch  had  been  prepared — ^be  meant  that  which  re-* 
ferred  to  offences  relating  to  the  person ;  and  he  could  therefore  state,  that  the 
alterations  proposed  on  this  subject  would  certainly  be  submitted  to  parliament  in 
the  course  of  the  present  session,  though  he  believed  that  the  first  steps  on  the  sub- 
ject would  be  commenced  in  the  other  House  of  L^islature.    The  House  would 
probably  bear  in  mind,  that  it  was  no  very  long  time  ago  since  he  had  introduced  a 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the  enactments  relative  to  juries,  so  that  now  all 
the  former  statutes  were  repealed,  and  embodied  in  one.    He  bad  likewise  introduced 
a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  all  offences  against  property  within  ope  statute, 
and  for  embodying  the  malicious  injury  of  property  in  another ;  so  that  now,  in  short, 
the  whole  law  of  offences  against  property  was  contained  in  two  acts.     There  still 
remained,  however,  two  important  branches  which  required  to  be  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  House,  as  belonging  to  the  criminal  law  of  the  country.   One  of  those 
branches  was  the  offences  against  the  person,  of  which  the  proposed  modification  was 
already  prepared,  and  nearly  ready  to  be  submitted  to  parliament ;  and  the  other  was 
the  law  of  forgery,  which  latter  was  a  most  important  topic,  and  might  therefore 
probably  soon  call  for  the  attention  of  the  House.    An  hon.  gentleman  had  com- 
plained of  the  great  increase  of  the  Statute-book ;  but  he  thought  that  if  that  hon. 
member  would  take  into  consideration  the  bulk,  which  was  certainly  the  most  im- 
portant point,  he  would  find  that  by  the  arrangement,  which  had  been  adopted  at  hit 
suggestion,  there  was  not  above  one  statute  now  for  ten  times  that  number  formerly, 
and  that  the  diminution  in  size  was  still  more  considerable,  by  means  of  the  con- 
solidation which  had  been  carried  into  effect. — According  to  the  view  that  had  been 
taken  of  the  subject  by  the  hon.  member  who  had  spoken  last,  an  important  branch 
had  been  excepted  from  the  examinations  of  the  commission,  which  he  seemed  to 
think  might  have  been  introduced  with  advantage.   Now,  he  was  quite  ready  to  admit 
the  importance  of  the  branch  alluded  to;  but  he  did  not  think  that  questions  of  this 
sort,  which  applied  to  foreign  and  colonial  interests,  could  be  properly  considered 
as  coming  within  the  enquiries  of  the  commission.    As  far  as  he  could  see,  its  ten- 
dency would  be  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  commission  from  objects  more  imme- 
diately within  its  pursuit,  and  to  make  the  commissioners,  by  calling  upon  them  to 
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investigate  a  sabject,  the  evidence  and  facts  of  which  vrere  scattered  and  far  removed, 
entail  a  heavy  burthen  of  expense  upon  the  country,  without  any  adequate  gain  being 
derived  from  it. — He  also  doubted  the  prudence  of  forming  the  commission  on  the 
plan  laid  down  by  the  hon.  and  learned  mover,  especially  as  he  thought  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  committee  not  sufScient,  if  the  law  of  real  property,  and  the  practice  of 
pleading  before  the  superior  courts,  were  both  to  be  topics  of  enquiry.  He  felt  bound 
to  state  his  express  opinion,  that  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  have  confined 
the  views  of  the  commission  to  some  definite  objects,  and  to  have  had  two  commis- 
sions instead  of  one.  This  arrangement  appeared  to  him  to  be  much  preferable  to 
the  one  proposed ;  for  though  it  was  an  old  saying — and  a  saying  for  which  they  had 
sacred  authority — that  ^*  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  b  wi^lom,^'  yet  he 
doubted  whether  a  number  of  commissioners  were  more  likely  to  arrive  at  wise  con- 
clusions than  a  few.  He  thought  it  would  prove,  that  the  commission  would  be  so 
encumbered,  that  continual  derangements  would  take  place,  from  there  being  so  many 
different  views  to  be  brought  together.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  if  the  commission 
was  to  consist  of  five  members  instead  of  so  many,  much  more  business  would  be  got 
through,  and  in  a  much  more  effectual  manner.  Of  course  he  did  not  mean  to  say, 
that  in  thus  limiting  their  number,  they  were  to  decline  receiving  such  assistance 
as  might  be  proffered  by  others ;  but  he  was  sure  that  there  were  many  important 
branches  of  the  law  which  must  become«objects  of  enquiry,  that  would  derive  infinite- 
ly greater  benefit  from  one  or  two  professional  persons,  than  from  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  persons  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  proceedings  that  would  be  examined 
into.  The  reports  of  those  professional  persons  might  be  embraced  in  the  report  of 
the  commission ;  and  he  was  therefore  sure,  that  if  there  were  two  commissions  ap- 
pointed the  number  would  be  sufficient.  Supposing  that  the  progress  of  actions 
through  the  superior  courts  of  law  were  to  be  the  object  of  enquiry  for  the  one  com- 
mission, and  the  transfer  of  real  property— or  in  other  words,  and  more  common 
acceptation,  conveyancing — the  object  of  the  other,  it  was  clear  that  greater  expedi- 
tion would  be  obtained  than  if  one  commission  had  to  labour  through  the  vast  mass 
of  evidence  that  those  two  objects  united  must  necessarily  produce. 

He  was  also  desirous  that,  when  the  commission  should  issue,  the  Crown  should 
not  be  precluded  from  making  an  enquiry,  by  its  legal  advisers,  into  other  objects 
by  which  it  was  possible  that  much  good  might  be  effected,  without  any  additional 
expense  being  incurred :  and  he  might  more  particularly  allude  to  one  part  of  what 
he  thought  might  well  become  a  portion  of  its  enquiry,  which  was  the  alteration  of 
the  terms  from  the  order  in  which  thev  now  stood.  He  did  not  believe  that  on  this 
question  there  would  arise  any  great  difficulty ;  for,  as  far  as  he  knew,  the  concur- 
rent opinion  of  every  lawyer  was,  that  such  an  alteration  would  be  highly  expedient 
and  advantageous.  The  only  present  difficulty  was,  that  the  leisure  which  occurred 
at  Easter  should  extend  to  the  bar ;  and  he  thought  that  this  might  be  arranged  by 
the  Crown,  without  the  aid  of  a  commission. — With  respect  to  what  were  to  be  the 
objects  of  the  enquiry  of  the  commission,  he  thought  it  desirable  that  the  House 
should  fully  understand  what  questions  were  likely  to  devolve  upon  it ;  because,  when 
the  House  should  once  be  in  possession  of  what  were  to  be  the  principal  objects  to 
which  the  commission  was  to  direct  its  attention,  they  would  be  able  to  understand 
that  any  discussion  at  present  upon  those  points  would  be  premature,  and  that  much 
time  would  necessarily  be  saved  to  the  House,  by  the  postponement  of  the  discussion 
of  any  question  which  it  should,  on  all  hands,  be  agreed  was  a  fit  object  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  commission.  He  could  assure  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that  he 
was  by  no  means  jealous  of  the  enquiry  that  he  proposed  to  institute ;  all  that  he  was 
anxious  about  was,  that  it  should  be  fully  defined  what  were  to  be  the  objects  which 
the  commission  was  to  have  in  view ;  and  it  was  with  this  feeling  that  he  thought  an 
address  such  as  the  following  might  be  substituted  for  the  one  which  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman — *'•  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  His  Majesty,  respectfully  requesting  that  His  ^  Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  take 
such  measures  as  may  seem  most  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  causing  due  enquiry 
to  be  made  into  the  origin,  progress,  and  termination,  of  Actions  in  the  superior 
Courts  of  Common  Law  in  this  Country,  and  matters  connected  therewith,  and  into 
the  state  of  the  Law  regarding  the  transfer  of  Real  Property.' "  He  had  certainly 
made  up  his  mind  in  favour  of  there  being  two  commissions,  and  he  thought  that  it 
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would  be  macb  better  to  try  the  matter  that  way,  than  bj  the  iDtroduction  of  bills 
into  the  House.  With  respect  to  the  Writs  of  Error  Bill,  which  had  been  introduced 
last  session,  looking  at  it  abstractedly,  be  could  see  no  objection  to  it ;  but,  unless 
other  alterations  were  carried  into  effect  to  bear  that  Act  out,  it  would  be  of  no  use. 

There  was  one  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman^s  speech  which  he  had 
heard  with  much  regret,  because  with  respect  to  it  he  conceived  that  his  propo- 
sition was  totally  inefficient  for  any  practical  purpose.    He  alluded  to  what  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  sud  witp  respect  to  the  g^reat  body  of  the  magistracy  of 
this  country.  For  his  own  part,  he  knew  not  how  the  appointment  of  the  magistracy 
could  be  placed  in  better  hands  than  in  those  of  the  biffhest  officer  under  the  Crown ; 
and,  in  the  appointment,  he  could  not  see  how  that  hiffh  officer  could  discover  the 
fitness  of  the  individual,  except  through  the  medium  of  some  local  authority.    To 
suffer  such  a  duty  to  devolve  on  the  judges  would  be,  in  his  opinion,  infinitely  more 
open  to  objection  than  to  leave  it  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.    He  knew  that,  with 
respect  to  the  sheriflb,  the  judges*  opinion  was  taken ;  but  he  did  not  believe  that 
any  advantage  was  derived  from  that  fact ;  and  indeed  how  could  there  be,  when  it  was 
considered  how  very  short  the  stay  of  each  judge  was  in  the  county  while  passing 
round  on  the  circuit — never  exceeding  a  week,  or,  at  most,  a  fortnight  at  a  time  ?  He 
therefore  thought  he  might  safely  say  that  the  nominations  of  the  sherifis,  as  prac- 
tised at  present,  offered  no  inducements  to  transfer  the  appointment  of  magistrates 
from  the  custos  rotuhrum  of  the  county.    The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  in 
finding  fault  with  the  system  of  the  unpaid  magistracy,  appears  to  have  rested  the 
principal  strength  of  his  argument  on  this  point,  contending,  that  if  the  chancellor 
appoint  the  magistrate,  at  least  his  choice  should  not  be  derived  from  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  county  to  which  the  magistrate  belonged.      In  examining  this 
question,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  compare  the  state  of  England  with  that  of  Ire- 
land.   In  the  latter  country,  as  there  was  more  than  one  person  from  whom  the 
necessary  recommendation  came,  no  one  was  looked  upon  as  responsible ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  persons  were  elected  who  never  could  have  obtained  the  office 
had  the  regulation  been  the  same  there  as  it  was  in  England ;  and  he  had  always  felt 
that,  if  one  responsible  officer  could  be  found  in  Irelajad  similar  to  the  lord-Ueute- 
nant  here,  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  in  the  magistracy  of  that  country.      In 
the  course  of  his  argument,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  contended,  that 
half  of  the  mischief  of  the  system  was,  that  the  act  that  was  done  was  not  the  act  of 
any  particular  individual,  by  which  two-thirds  of  the  moral  responsibilitv  were  got 
rid  of.    But  what  would  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  have  in  the  place  of  the 
present  system  ?    He  believed  that  there  were  in  this  country  about  four  thousand 
five  hundred  magistrates,  and  though  he  believed  that  there  might  be  individual 
instances  of  misconduct  in  members  of  this  numerous  body,  yet  he  knew,  from 
experience,  that  there  was  no  body  of  men  so  jealous  of  the  behaviour  of  the  mem- 
bers of  their  corps  as  these  very  magistrates:  in  most  of  the  complaints  that  were 
made  of  the  obnoxious  conduct  of  individuals,  it  happened  that  the  charge  was 
brought  forward  by  some  of  his  brother  magistrates,  in  order  that  the  subject  might 
be  fully  investigated ;  so  jealous  were  they  of  the  honour  of  their  body,  and  so 
anxious  that  no  misconduct  should  escape  punishment — no  offender  pass  unnoticed — 
without  bringing  the  penalty  he  deserved  on  his  head. 

With  respect  to  the  licensing  system,  there  certainly  might  be  some  abuses  of 
it ;  but  how  would  that  be  improved  by  the  judges  having  a  control  over  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  magistrates  ?  And,  if  this  were  so  before  any  iteration  took  place,  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ought  to  show  what  was  the  local  authority  on  which 
he  intended  to  confer  those  powers  which  were  at  present  vested  in  them.  In  touch- 
ing on  such  important  and  extensive  subjects  as  these,  it  was  necessary  to  look  at 
the  whole  system :  it  should  be  first  enquired  whether  it  deserved  to  be  condemned, 
and  then  what  system  might  advantageously  be  proposed  in  its  place.  For  his 
own  part,  he  thought  that  the  supersession  of  the  magbtrates  who  were  at  present 
acting  throughout  the  country  would  be  a  very  greai  evil.  He  was  an  advocate 
for  the  plan  at  present  existing,  because  he  thought  that  it  contributed  to  the 
bringing  together  of  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  society.  The  justice  of  the 
country  must  be  administered  in  some  way  or  other ;  and  he  should  be  glad  to  know 
in  what  way  it  could  be  administered  half  so  satisfactorily  as  at  present?    If  the 
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unpaid  system  were  to  be  changed  into  a  paid  one,  the  consequence  would  be  that 
there  would  be  an  immense  number  of  stipendiary  magutrates  established.  And 
what  would  be  the  salary  of  that  body  f  In  London  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
supersede  the  gratuitous  magistrates  by  the  appointment  of  a  stipendiary  pobce ; 
but  Mr.  Benthfun,  a  gentieman  whose  works  were  pretty  generally  known,  objected 
to  the  payment  of  £800  a-year,  and  said  that  in  France  the  J^ge4  de  Paiz^  who 
ofSciated  in  a  way  somewhat  similar  to  our  police  magistrates,  had  but  a  yearly 
income  of  from  £200  to  £300  a-year,  and  he  therefore  contended  tfiat  £300  or 
£400  a-year  ought  to  oe  enough  for  those  of  this  country.  But  supposing  this  to 
be  the  amount  fixed,  was  it  likely  that  any  number  of  gentlemen,  well  acquainted 
with  the  law,  would  be  found  to  undertake  such  an  office  for  that  remuneration? 
And  eyen  then,  in  whom  was  the  appointment  to  be  vested  f  Was  it  to  be  in  the 
Crown  or  in  the  local  authorities  ?  Was  it  to  be  paid  out  of  a  county  rate,  or  out 
of  the  public  funds  P  If  the  latter,  what  a  vast  increase  of  expense  there  would  be  to 
the  country ;  besides  which,  it  would  be  the  means  of  adding  a  large  number  of 
stipendiary  retainers  to  the  €rovemment  NcTertheless,  he  thought  that  if  such  an 
alteration  should  take  place,  it  would  be  better  that  it  should  remain  with  the  Crown 
than  with  a  local  authority,  as  there  would  be  a  better  security  in  case  any  improper 
person  should  be  appointed.  If  it  were  to  be  in  some  local  authority,  there  would 
be  great  danger  that  it  would  be  a  source  of  patronage  to  certain  parties,  and  that 
the  appointments  in  some  instances  would  rauier  take  place  from  ravour  than  frt>m 
merit.  He  knew  that  there  were  some  parts  of  the  country  where  the  administration 
of  justice  was  kept  back  by  the  accumulation  of  manufactures  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
which  was  not  only  the  means  of  increasing  crime,  but  of  diminishing  the  number 
of  magistrates,  as  such  works  as  those  freouentljr  contributed  to  driye  away  country 
gentlemen:  such  cases  as  these  might  be  found  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  and  in 
the  Welsh  iron  districts.  He  did  not  pretend  to  deny  that  there  were  faults  in  the 
unpaid  magistracy  system ;  but  he,  nevertheless,  thought  it  better  than  any  other 
that  could  be  proposed.  Even  if  he  were  prepared  to  aoouiesce  in  the  assertion,  that 
the  system  of  appointing  magistrates  was  defective  to  the  extent  which  some  hon. 
gentlemen  wished  the  House  to  believe,  he  confessed  he  knew  of  no  system  which 
could  possibly  be  adopted  in  its  place.  It  was  too  much  the  fashion,  among  a  certain 
class  ofpersons,  to  censure  the  conduct  of  the  great  body  of  the  magistracy  of  Eng- 
land. That  there  were  in  that  body,  as  in  every  other  numerous  class  of  men,  a  few 
who  might  prove  justly  liable  to  that  censure,  he  did  not  mean  to  deny ;  but  as  a 
great  Ix^y,  called  upon  to  fulfil  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  society,  he  knew 
of  none  in  this  or  in  any  other  country  who  perfonned  that  duty  with  greater  zeal, 
with  greater  integ^ty,  with  a  more  honourable  devotion  to  the  interests  of  their 
fellow  subjects,  and  with  a  more  satisfactory  effect  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  placed  under  their  control.  And  he  contended  that,  after  all,  the  impression 
created  by  any  public  institution  upon  the  public  mind,  was  the  main  consideration 
to  be  attended  to.  He  could  not  indeed  divest  himself  of  the  belief,  from  all  he  had 
heard,  and  all  he  had  read,  that  there  was  a  conviction  upon  the  minds  of  the 
peasantry  of  this  country  favourable  to  the  pr^^nt  system  of  magbterial  appoint- 
ments ;  and  that  the  tenantry  and  neighbours  of  a  country  gentleman  in  the  conk- 
mission  of  the  peace  were  satisfied  there  was  better  and  more  substantiid  justice  done 
by  their  landlord,  than  they  could  possibly  hope  to  receive  from  any  stipendiary 
magistrate,  appointed  at  £500  a-year,  or  at  any  other  sum,  or  in  any  other  way 
which  might  be  devised.  That  was  his  conviction ;  and  he  believed  there  was  not 
a  member  of  that  House  who  would  not  allow  that  what  he  had  said  upon  the 
subject  was  in  strict  oonformiW  with  the  general  impression.  If,  however,  it  could 
be  clearly  proved  that  any  of  this  body  had  misconducted  themselves,  he  was  aa 
willing  as  any  other  man  to  consent  to  any  measure  which  might  ensure  their 
removal  or  their  punishment.  If,  as  had  been  observed  on  more  than  oae  occaston* 
abuses  had  been  allowed  to  creep  into  the  administration  of  impartial  justice,  par* 
ticularly  in  the  licensing  system,  he  admitted  that  the  subject  deserved  Uie  most 
serious  consideration ;  and  if  it  were  found  that  any  of  the  abuses  of  that  nature 
were  connected  with  the  too  unlimited  power  of  the  magistrates,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  a  remedy  oiif^ht  to  be  applied  to  the  evil,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  checked 
in  that  manner  which  might  be  found  the  most  speedy  and  the  most  efieotuaL    He 
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apprehended,  however,  that  the  evil  of  thelicensiog  system  was  coDDected,  in  a  much 
greater  degree,  with  what  was  called  the  small  jonsdictions,  than  the  great  body  of 
county  magistracy. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  knowledge  or  attainments  would  permit  him  to 
go  into  all  the  extensive  subjects  embraced  in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
Ueman,  upon  all  those  various  technical  and  profe^onal  points  which  that  speech 
involved ;  he  trusted  to  the  acnteness  and  experience  of  bis  hon.  and  learned  friends, 
the  law-officers  of  the  Crown.  At  the  same  time  he  might  be  permitted  to  say, 
that,  although  he  was  willing  to  agree  generally  to  the  course  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  genueman  had  recommended,  he  thought  it  would  be  better  that  the  House 
should  not  pledge  itself  to  any  particular  course,  or  adopt  any  particular  view  upon 
these  subjects ;  but  that  they  should,  on  the  contrary,  send  the  matter  to  the  Commis- 
sion, without  the  adoption  or  declaration  of  any  particular  opinions,  as  they  would 
therebv  be  in  a  better  condition  to  apply  a  deliberate  consideration  to  the  plans  or 
remedies  which  that  Commission  might  recommend  hereafter.  He  believed  that  they 
were  all  engaged — the  government,  and  every  individual  member  of  that  House — 
in  the  pursuit  of  one  common  object;  namely,  the  improvement  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  the  removal  of  those  abuses  which  may  have  crept  in  from  the 
effect  of  negligence,  or  the  lapse  of  ages.  That  such  was  their  common  view  must 
be  admitted  by  all,  and  he  confessed  he  could  not  conceive  what  could  be  the  ob- 
ject of  any  government  in  protecting  or  muntaining  these  abuses.  Of  this  he  was 
certain,  that  the  greatest  and  the  most  substantial  claim  a  government  could  have 
^pon  the  country,  would  be  an  honest  desire  to  secure  to  the  people  an  impartial, 
a  sp>eedy,  and  an  inexpensive,  administration  of  justice.  The  matters  involved  in 
the  hon.  and  learned  g^ntleman^s  speech,  although  deserving  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration, were,  however,  too  numerous,  and  involving  interests  too  important,  to  be 
disposed  of  as  subjects  of  legislation,  without  the  deepest  enquiry,  and  the  most  ma- 
ture reflection.  Those  important  subjects  affected  the  continuance  of  a  system  of 
things,  and  a  practice  of  law  which  had  been  established  for  ages,  and  which  was 
interwoven  with  all  the  prejudices,  and  associated  with  all  the  customs,  and  manners, 
and  institutions  of  the  country.  Philosophers  might  affect  to  disreg^EUtl  these  feel- 
ings or  these  prejudices ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  all  practical  men,  they  were  objects 
deserving  the  most  serious  attention.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had,  on  a 
former  evening,  introduced  the  name  of  Cromwell  as  a  member  for  Cambridge,  and 
as  a  practical  reformer,  and  had  spoken  of  his  great  Qualities  in  that  respect.  He 
was  willing  to  give  credit  to  all  that  had  been  said  or  him  as  a  practical  reformer, 
and  was  the  more  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  the  statement  from  the  compliment  paid 
him  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  quoting  from  the  favourite  poet  of  that  reformer  the  follow- 
ing lines : —  * 

**  Still  as  70Q  rite,  the  SUte,  exalted  too, 

Finds  no  distemper  while  lis  changed  by  7011 — 
^  Changed  like  the  world's  great  scene,  when,  without  noise, 
*  The  rising  son  night's  nilgar  light  destroys." 

He  did  not  know  whether  the  person  to  whom  these  lines  were  originally  applied 
deserved  them ;  but  he  agreed  in  the  opinion  which  Mr.  Burke  had  given  in  quot- 
ing them,  and  in  the  propriety  of  bringing  about  a  change  in  this  way.  Let  the 
subject  be  seriously  considered,  let  changes  be  made  if  they  were  required ;  but  let 
them  not  be  made  violently  or  suddenly,  and  without  attention  to  prejudices  which 
were  interwoven  with  society.  With  these  feelings  he  was  ready  to  co-operate  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  who,  from  the  whole  *tenor  of  his  speech,  seemed 
to  entertain  the  wish  that  he  entertained ;  namely  that  enquiry  should  precede 
reform ;  and  it  gave  him  much  more  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity  of  thus  co- 
operating with  the  hon,  and  learned  gentleman,  than  to  propose  any  adverse  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  now  before  the  House. 
Mr.  Brougham  having  spoken  in  reply,  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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TUE  TREATY  OF  LIMERICK. 
Makoh  6,  1828. 

Sir  Henry  Parnell  moved  for — "  A  Copy  of  the  Letters  Patent  wherein  the  Civil 
Articles  for  the  Surrender  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  in  the  year  1691  were  ratified 
and  exemplified  by  King  William  III.  and  Queen  Mary.** 

After  Mr.  H.  Grattan  had  seconded  the  motion,  and  spoken  to  the  question,  in 
support  of  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics, — 

Mb.  Skciuetabt  Peel  said,  that  whatever  credit  the  hon.  gentleman  might  claim 
to  himself  for  discretion,  he  thought  that  he  would  not  obtain  it,  if  he  claimed  it  for 
a  temperate,  dispassionate,  and  conciliatory  consideration  of  the  claims  which  tho 
Roman  Catholics  had  under  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.  He  would  not  be  provoked  by 
the  example  of  the  hon.  gentleman  to  travel  out  of  the  record  then  before  the  House. 
He  would  rather  pursue  the  course  which  had  been  recommended  by  the  hon.  baronet 
in  originating  this  motion,  and  would  postpone  to  another  opportunity  an  examina- 
tion of  the  legitimate  import  of  the  wording  of  that  Treaty ;  for  he  agreed  with 
him  in  thinking,  that  if  that  Treaty  were  to  be  discussed  on  a  future  opportunity,  the 
most  expedient  course  for  hon.  members  to  take  would  be  to  move  for  the  production  of 
the  Treaty  now,  and  to  reserve  their  sentiments  upon  it  until  the  perioid  of  the  pro- 
mbed  discussion.  When  he  came  into  the  House  that  night,  he  was  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  acquiesce  in  the  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet.  He  had  no  objection  whatever 
to  the  production  of  the  Treaty,  and  if  the  hon.  baronet  had  moved  for  it  without 
adding  a  word,  he  should  have  acquiesced  in  the  motion  with  equal  silence.  But 
whilst  he  made  that  statement,  he  was  obliged  by  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Dublin  to  add,  that  having  studied  very  carefully  the  words  of  the  Treaty,  and  hav- 
ing referred  very  industriously  to  the  construction  put  upon  it  in  the  works  of 
contemporary  writers,  he  had  come  to  a  decided  conviction  that  no  privilege  was  at 
present  withdrawn  from  the  Catholics,  which  they  had  the  power  to  claim  under 
that  Treaty.  He  was  ready  at  any  time  to  discuss  that  (question  temperately  and 
dispassionately ;  but  he  must  say,  that,  having  resorted  with  great  diligence  to  all 
the  contemporary  sources  of  information,  he  was  convinced,  not  that  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick  had  not  been  violated  by  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne— but  that  the  privileges 
which  were  now  claimed  for  the  Roman  Catholics  could  not  be  demanded  as  a 
matter  of  right  under  that  Treaty.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  certain  per- 
sons were  inclined  to  consider  that  Treaty  out  of  date,  owing  to  the  length  of  time 
which  had  elapsed  since  its  ratification,  and  to  argue  that  whatever  might  have  been 
the  stipulations  of  it  at  the  time,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  present  day  had  no 
right  to  claim  any  benefit  from  them.  N(9^,  he  would  frankly  declare  that,  if  any 
such  persons  did  exist,  he  was  not  one  of  them.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  no 
reference  ought  to  be  made  to  the  political  considerations  which  might  have  grown 
up  since  the  ratification  of  that  Treaty,  and  that  an  overruling  necessity  might  not 
have  justified  parliament  in  deviating  from  the  strict  sense  of  its  stipulations.  His 
view  of  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation  would  certainly  be  altered,  if  he  could 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had  resigned  certain  advantages 
which  they  held  at  the  time  of  signing  that  Treaty,  upon  the  faith  of  receiving  others 
which  were  now  withheld  from  them.  In  resorting  to  that  Treaty,  he  thought 
that  the  real  question  which  the  House  had  to  decide  was  simply  this— Were  the 
Roman  Catholics  admitted  by  it  to  seats  in  parliament?  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
referred  to  two  articles  in  the  Treaty  of  Limerick, — the  first  and  the  ninth, — which 
he  said  opened  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  all  the  priviWes  which  they  had 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  U.  upon  their  submitting  to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance. 
^'  I  am  surprised,"  said  Mr.  Peel,  '^  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  should  say,  that 
by  the  terms  of  the  ninth  article  it  was  evidently  the  intention  of  Kinff  WilUam  to 
leave  the  privileges  of  the  constitution  as  open  to  the  Roman  OathoHcs  as  to  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland.  'The  first  article  is  couched  in  these  terms : — *■  The  Roman 
Catholics  of  this  kingdom  shall  enjoy  such  privileges  in  the  exercise  ef  their  religion 
as  are  consistent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland,  or  as  they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  II;  and  their  Migesties,  as  soon  as  their  affairs  will  permit  them  to  summon 
a  parliament  in  this  kingdom,  will  endeavour  to  procure  the  said  Roman  Catholics 
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Buch  further  secnrity  in  that  particnlar,  as  may  preserve  them  fh>many  disturbances 
upon  the  account  of  their  said  religion.'  And  the  ninth  article,  on  which 
the  hon.  f^entleman  also  relies,  is  wonied  thus: — *The  oath  to  be  administered 
to  such  Roman  Catholics  as  submit  to  their  Majesties'  goTemment,  shall  be  the 
oath  above  said,  meaning  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  'and  no  other.'  Now,  to 
what  class  of  persons  do  these  two  articles  refer?  Not  to  the  whole  Catholic 
population  of  Ireland,  but  to  those  persons  mentioned  in  the  second  article,  who 
should  submit  to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  his  majesty's  government.  And  what 
are  the  terms  of  the  second  article?  That  *  all  the  inhabitants  or  residents  of  Limerick, 
or  any  other  g^arrison  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Irish,  and  all  officers  and 
soldiers  now  in  arms  under  any  commission  of  Rin^  James,  or  those  authorised  by  him 
to  grant  the  same,  in  the  several  counties  of  Limenck,  Clare,  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Mayo, 
or  any  of  them  [and  all  such  as  are  under  their  protection  in  the  said  counties],  and 
all  the  commissioned  officers  in  their  majesties*  quarters  that  belong  to  the  Irish  regi- 
ments now  in  being,  that  are  treated  with,  and  who  are  not  prisoners  of  war,  or  have 
taken  protection,  and  who  shall  return  and  submit  to  their  majesties*  obedience,  and 
their  and  every  of  their  heirs,  shall  hold,  possess,  and  e^joy  all  and  every  their  estates 
of  freehold  and  inheritance,  and  all*  the  rights,  titles,  interests,  privileges,  andim* 
munities,  which  they  and  every  or  any  of  them  held,  enjoyed,  or  were  rightfully  and 
lawfully  entitled  to  in  the  reign  of  lung  Charles  11.,  or  at  any  time  since  by  the 
laws  and  statutes  that  were  in  force  in  the  said  rei^  of  King  Charles  II.'  And 
then  follows,  as  I  before  stated,  the  ninth  article,  which  states  the  oath  that  shall  be 
administered  to  those  who  seek  to  obtain  these  immunities.  Now,  I  ask  the  hon. 
baronet,  whether  it  be  possible  for  him  to  contend,  upon  the  language  of  those  articles, 
that  all  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  to  be  admissible  to  seats  in  parliament 
on  merely  taking  the  Oath  of  Alle^ance?  If  it  be,  as  he  contends,  what  reason 
does  he  give  for  the  government  of  King  William  inserting  an  article  in  the  Treaty 
which  should  place  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  even  on  a  more  favourable  foot- 
ing than  their  Protestant  countrymen  ?  But  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  version  which 
the  hon.  baronet  has  put  upon  these  articles  cannot  be  correct;  for  what  says  the 
seventh  article  of  the  Trea^  ?  *'  Ever^  nobleman  and  gentleman  comprised  m  the 
said  second  and  third  article  shall  have  bbertv  to  ride  with  a  sword  and  case  of  pistols, 
if  they  shall  think  fit ;  and  keep  a  gun  in  their  houses  for  the  defence  of  the  same, 
or  for  fowling.'  Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  such  an  article  could  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Treaty,  if  it  had  been  intended  to  admit  every  nobleman  and  iren- 
tleman  to  a  seat  in  parliament,  on  his  merely  taking  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  ?  Now, 
let  me  ask  the  House  to  look  at  the  state  of  Ireland  at  that  time ;  tor  as  this  is  a 
question  of  dry  law,  and  imconnected  with  political  considerations,  we  may  look  at 
it  without  any  of  that  warm  political  feeling  which  intrudes  itself  too  often  in  spite 
of  ourselves  mto  our  debates,  when  we  look  at  the  present  state  of  Ireland.  It  is 
argued,  that  it  was  intended  by  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick  to  admit  all 
Catholics  into  parliament  on  taking  the  Oath  of  Allegiance.  Now,  I  think  that  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  to  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick  contemplated  the  possibility  of  admitting  Roman  Catholics  into  parlia- 
ment. For,  as  I  asked  before,  what  was  then  the  condition  of  Ireland  ?  The  Treaty  was 
signed  in  1691,  and  a  parliament  had  been  sitting  in  Dublin  under  the  authority  of 
King  James  in  the  latter  part  of  1689.  I  will  not  ask  of  what  description  were  the 
acts  of  that  parliament,  for  I  wish  not  to  introduce  any  irritating  topics  into  the 
debate;  but  twill  ask  of  what  persons  did  it  consist?  It  consisted  of  241  members; 
it  sat  for  two  year^,  and  during  all  that  time  it  had  only  six  Protestants  in  its  num- 
bers. Now,  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that,  with  the  experience  of  that  parliament 
before  him.  King  William  would  have  been  so  impolitic  as  to  allow  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  sit  in  parliament  upon  such  terms  as  the  hon.  baronet  has  represented  ?  It 
seems  too  great  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that,  when  the  Roman  Catholics  had  for  some 
time  been  excluded  from  parliament  by  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  a  matter  of  such 
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privil^^*  inserted  in  the  Treaty,  snppoiing  that  King  William  was  ^dlling  to  grant 
them  such  extensive  political  privil^es  as  were  now  claimed  for  them  ?    Why  did 
they  not  insert  some  form  of  words  wmch  would  have  avoided  all  cavil  as  to  the  extent 
of  thdr  privileges,  reflecting,  as  they  must  have  done,  on  the  importance  of  having 
them  clearly  and  positively  defined  P — ^But  I  have  another  reason  for  saying  that  the 
possession  of  such  privil^^  as  were  now  asked  for  them,  was  never  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Limerick.    Does  the  hon.  baronet  recollect 
the  terms  on  which  they  insisted  previously  to  the  signing  of  the  Treaty?    The 
House  will,  perhaps,  excuse  me  for  shortly  recapitulating  them.    Previously  to  the 
capitulation  of  Limerick,  the  Roman  Catholics  sent  a  proposal  for  a  cessation  of  arms 
to  General  Ginckle.    It  was  gp:anted.    The  next  day  they  submitted  their  proposals 
to  him  in  the  seven  propositions  following: — '  1st.   That  their  Majesties  will,  by  an 
Act  of  Indenmity,  pardon  all  past  ofienees  whatever;  2nd.  All  Irish  Catholics  to 
be  restored  to  the  estates  of  which  they  were  seixed  or  possessed  before  the  late 
Revolution ;  3rd.  To  allow  free  liberty  of  religious  worship,  and  one  priest  to  each 
parish,  as  well  in  towns  and  cities  as  in  the  country ;  4th.   Irish  Catholics  to  be 
capable  of  holding  all  enployments,  civil  and  militiuy,  under  the  Crown,  and  of 
exercising  all  trades,  professions,  and  callings  whatsoever;  5th.  The  Irish  army  to 
be  kept  on  foot,  and  received  in  their  present  condition  into  their  Migesties*  service, 
in  case  they  be  willing  to  serve  their  Migesties  against  France  or  any  other  enemy ; 
6th.  The  Irish  Catholics  to  be  at  liberty  to  resi<&  in  cities  and  towns  corporate,  to 
be  members  of  corporations,  and  to  exercise  all  corporate  franchises  and  immunities ; 
7th.  An  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  passed  for  ratifying  and  confirming  these  conditions.' 
— ^Now  I  think  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  conditions  which  the  Roman  Catholics  then 
asked  for  are  by  no  means  equal  in  importance  to  those  which  the  hon.  baronet  says 
were  irranted  to  them  by  the  ninth  article  of  the  Treaty  w)iich  was  subsequently  con- 
cluded.   And  what  does  the  House  suppose  was  General  Ginckle*8  answer  to  them  ? 
The  propositions  submitted  to  him  were  so  extravagant  that  he  refused  to  grant 
them.    He  said  that,  though  he  was  almost  a  stranger  to  the  laws  of  England,  he 
could  see  that  they  were  equally  inconsistent  with  tnose  laws  and  his  own  honour. 
Having  rejected  them  for  these  reasons,  he  ordered  a  new  battery  to  be  erected  against 
the  town,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  in  twelve  propositions  to  the  besieged,  stating 
that  he  would  g^nt  them  those  terms  and  no  others. — ^The  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
has  said  something  about  additions  made  to  the  Treaty  on  its  ratification  by  Ring 
William,  of  which  I  heard  for  the  first  time  this  night  with  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  surprise.     I  shall  say  nothing  upon  it  at  present,  except  that  I  hope  that  this 
motion  will  include  every  syllable  connected  with  this  ratification.  I  wbn  that  hon. 
gentlemen,  before  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  this  Treaty,  would  read  the  argu- 
ment of  Sir  Toby  Butler  upon  it.    For  they  will  then  find,  that,  when  Sir  Toby 
appeared  in  the  year  1702  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  argue  against  a 
bill  which  was  then  passing  through  it,  he  did  not  say  one  word  respecting  the  in- 
justice of  excluding  Roman  CathoHcs  from  seats  in  parliament.  At  least  such  is  my 
present  belief.     The  House  will  find  his  argument  at  length  in  '  Plowden^s  History 
of  Ireland  ;*  and  also  in  the  *  Historical  Apology  for  the  Roman  Catholics,*  by  Mr. 
William  PameU.    The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  has  referred  to  the  authority  of 
Bishop  Burnett,  with  the  intention  of  showing  that  he  conceived  that  the  garnson 
of  Limerick  treated  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  all  the  rest  of  their  countrymen 
who  were  in  arms.    He  says  that  Bishop  Burnett  was  high  in  the  confidence  of  King 
William,  and  that  his  testimony  was  most  important  on  that  particular  point  I  must 
here  entreat  the  House  to  give  me  its  attention  whilst  I  state  one  fact.    In  the  year 
1692,  I  think  it  was  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy  was  required  to  be  taken  in  the  Irish  parliament,  by  an  act 
passed  in  the  English  parliament.    I  am  not  now  called  upon  to  sa^  whether  such 
an  act  were  legal.   All  I  say  is,  that  it  was  acted  upon  in  the  Irish  parliament.   Bishop 
Burnett — the  very  bishop  whose  testimony  the  hon.  gentleman  deems  so  conclusive 
— ^with  a  full  knowledge  of  that  circumstance,  thus  commences  the  third  volume  of 
his  history — 'I  now  begin,  on  the  1st  of  May  1705,  to  proSecute  this  work,  and  I 
have  now  before  me  the  reign  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.*    He  was  there- 
fore at  that  time  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  construction  put  upon  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick«  and  the  practice  which  prevailed  under  it.  He  states  the  manner  in  whicji 
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the  Roman  Catholics  had  entered  into  that  Treaty,  and  then  he  proceeds,  after  the 
quotation  which  had  heen  nude  imperfectly  hy  the  hon.  gentleman,  to  oheerve  that 
*  the  articles  of  the  capitulation  were  perfectly  and  impartially  executed,  and  that 
some  doubts  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  ambiguous  manner  in  which  the  Treaty  was 
worded,  had  been  explained  in  favour  of  the  Irish  Catholics.*  That  is  the  construc- 
tion put  upon  the  Treaty  by  a  person  whose  authority  is  declared  by  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman to  be  most  cogent,  because  he  was  in  the  immediate  confidence  of  Wiwam 
ni.  If,  then,  the  due  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  is  to  be  decided  by  the 
authority  of  Bishop  Burnett,  we  must  conclude  that  the  stipulations  of  it  were  faith- 
fully executed,  and  that  the  ambiguous  parts  of  it  were  explained  in  favour  of  the 
Irish  Catholics. — ^I  am  unfeignedly  sorry  that  the  hon.  baronet  who  brought  forward 
the  motion,  and  also  the  hon.  gentleman  who  seconded  it,  have  entered  at  present 
into  argument  upon  the  construction  of  the  Treaty ;  for  the  subject  embraces  topics, 
and  is  connected  so  closely  with  documents  that  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  it  as  we  ought  without  some  previous  deliberation. 
I  have  looked  at  the  subject,  at  different  times,  with  great  interest  and  attention, 
because  I  wished  to  consider  it  fairly  and  impartially.  From  all  I  have  read  upon 
it,  I  have  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind,  that  at  the  time  of  signing  the  Treaty,  it 
was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  that  the  Catholics 
should  be  allowed  to  claim  under  it  admission  into  parliament,  or  into  the  high  and 
efficient  offices  of  the  State.  I  admit  that  the  passing  of  the  Penal-laws  was  a  violation 
of  that  Treaty,  and  that,  if  it  were  not  justified  by  circumstances  at  the  time,  it  was  a 
violation  for  which  no  sufficient  excuse  could  be  alleged.  But  I  say,  at  the  same  time, 
that  no  privilege  is  now  withheld  from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  which  they 
have  a  right  to  claim  in  consequence  of  that  Treaty.  That  is  the  view  which  the 
Catholics  took  of  their  condition  in  1793,  when  the  first  act  was  passed  for  their 
relief  and  benefit,  and  that  is  the  view  which  I  believe  to  be  the  correct  one.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  ancient  date  of  the  Treaty  is  any  bar  to  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  it  at  this  moment.  If  I  were  satisfied  that  the  object  of  that  Treaty  was  to 
admit  Roman  Catholics  into  parliament  on  merely  taking  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  I 
should  be  so  far  from  thinking  that  the  age  of  the  Treaty  was  of  no  avail,  that  I  should 
permit  it  to  have  full  influence  on  my  judo^ment,  whenever  the  Roman  Catholics  came 
to  this  House  to  ask  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  chums.  I  am,  however,  satisfied,  by 
reference  to  contemporary  documents,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  have  no 
claim  upon  us  from  (he  Treaty  of  Limerick  ^  and  that  being  my  opinion,  I  shall  not 
say  one  word  on  the  general  question,  until  it  b  brought  regularly  under  our  con- 
sideration.'* 
The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 
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Mabgh  7,  1828. 

Mr.  Sbcsetabt  Pebl  observed,  that  on  a  former  evening  an  hon.  member  had 
put  a  question  to  him  with  the  view  of  eliciting  some  information  respecting  the 
labours  of  the  commission  appointed  to  enquire  mto  the  abuses  of  charities,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  hon.  member  expressed  an  opinion,  that  the  reports  made  by  the 
commissioners  were  inoperative,  and,  as  it  were,  a  dead  letter.  At  the  time  the 
question  was  proposed,  he  had  stated  his  impression,  that  in  every  instance  in  which 
the  commissioners  thought  it  desirable  that  the  attention  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
should  be  called  to  any  charge  of  abuse,  the  Attorney-general  had  directions  to  at- 
tend immediately  to  their  wishes.  Upon  enquiry,  he  had  found  that  such  in  fact  was 
the  arrangement.  In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  correspondence,  it  had  been 
arranged  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  commissioners,  that  the  latter 
should  have  the  power  of  making  direct  application  to  the  Attorney-general )  who 
in  his  turn  was  authorised  to  institute  proceedings  immediately.  In  1824,  he  had 
moved  for  a  return  of  the  number  of  counties  to  which  the  commissioners  had  ex- 
tended their  labours,  and  the  number  of  causes  which  had  been  instituted  by  the 
Attorney-general  in  connexion  therewith.  He  thought  the  best  course  he  could 
pursue  was,  to  move  for  a  return  of  a  similar  nature  respecting  the  period  whieh  had 
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intervened  from  1824  to  the  present  time.  An  hon.  member  had  on  a  former  6Ten- 
ing  objected  to  the  expensive  nature  of  the  Reports  whieh  had  proceeded  from  the 
commission ;  but  he  should  have  recollected  that  the  commissioners  were  obliged  to 
go  into  great  detail ;  it  being  the  object  for  which  they  were  appointed  to  produce  a 
permanent  record  of  the  funds  of  each  charity,  in  order  that  it  might  be  seen  that 
they  were  fiurly  applied.  He  was  of  opinion  that  extensive  benefit  had  resulted  from 
the  labours  of  the  commissioners  and  the  Attorney-general.  The  rig^t  hon.  gentle- 
man concluded  with  moving  for  a  return  of  the  nature  he  had  stated. 
Mr.  Brougham  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 
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In  an  early  sta^e  of  the  discussion  on  Lord  John  Russell^s  motion  for  the  second 
reading  of  this  bul, — 

Mb.  SscBfiTABT  Pbbl  said : — I  rise  at  this  period  of  the  debate,  partly  because  I 
believe  I  am  already  in  possession  of  the  various  views  entertained  on  this  subject, 
and  partly  because  it  is  not  impossible  the  line  I  am  about  to  suggest  may  meet  with 
the  acquiescence  of  the  noble  lord,  and  thus  preclude  the  necessity  of  a  protracted 
discussion.  The  bill  introduced  by  the  noble  lord  proposes  to  declare  the  absolute 
disfranchisement  of  Penryn,  and  the  transfer  of  that  franchise  to  Manchester.  My 
hon.  friend  behind  me  TMr.  Manning),  and  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  con- 
tend,  not  only  against  that  course,  but  against  the  whole  of  the  bill.  They  deny  that 
there  is  any  ground  for  the  disfranchisement  of  this  borough,  and  consequently  they 
oppose  the  transfer  of  the  elective  franchise  to  any  other  place.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion I  shall  speak  with  reference  to  that  part  of  the  question  only.  I  am  for  taking  an 
intermediate  course.  I  am  prepared  to  vote  in  concurrence  with  so  much  of  the 
noble  lord*s  proposal  as  goes  to  disfranchise  the  borough  of  Penryn;  but  I  am 
not  prepared  to  affirm  the  proposition  of  the  transfer  of  that  franchise  to  the 
town  ot  Manchester.  The  bill  the  noble  lord  has  introduced  in  the  present  year, 
differs  from  that  affirmed  by  the  House  of  Commons  last  year,  and  sent  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  This  bill  embraces  two  distinct  objects— one  in  which  the  execution  of 
justice  is  concerned,  and  which  inflicts  a  penalty  on  a  borough  assumed  to  be  delin- 
quent; the  other,  which  involves  a  consideration  of  mere  policy,  namely,  the  place 
to  which  the  franchise  shall  be  transferred.  In  making  these  observations,  I  propose 
to  keep  the  consideration  of  these  two  objects  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  they  reallj 
are  in  themselves.  I  shall  consider  first,  what  justice  requires  to  be  done  with  regard 
to  the  borouffh  of  Penryn ;  and  next,  what  policy  suggests  we  should  do  with  the  for- 
feited franchise,  if  we  should  decide  that  it  is  to  be  transferred.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  concur  with  the  two  hon.  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  in  denying  the 
necessity  of  the  disfranchisement  of  this  borough.  The  question  has  been  already 
decided  by  this  House ;  and,  if  we  mean  to  put  an  end  to  litigation,  we  must  adhere 
to  the  decisions  of  the  House.  This  subject  was  under  consideration  last  year ;  tba 
bill  did  not  pass  tacitly  through  the  House,  nor  without  attention  being  called  to  it  in 
its  various  stages.  We  must  now  conclude,  that  the  sense  of  the  House  was  ih&k 
declared.  There  was  a  question,  I  remember,  in  the  committee,  as  to  whether  the 
franchise  should  be  transferred  to  the  adjoining  hundreds.  It  is  impossible  to  deny, 
that,  owing  to  accidental  circumstances,  the  sense  of  the  House  was  not  taken  on 
that  point  so  fully  as  it  was  desirable  it  should  have  been.  Still  it  was  taken;  and 
on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  which  went  to  the  disfranchisement  of  the  borough, 
on  the  ground  of  the  long-continued  prevalence  of  notorious  corruption,  the  sense 
of  the  House  was  deliberately  taken.  There  was  a  division,  and  the  numbers  were 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  in  favour  of  the  bill,  and  thirty-one  against  it,  giving  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen,  or  more  than  four  to  one  against  the  borough. 
If,  then,  the  decisions  of  this  House  are  to  be  deemed  final,  unless  new  facts  can  be 
presented  to  us,  let  us  not  consent  to  wa^te  our  time,  but  proceed  with  the  duty  we 
have  to  perform,  lest  we  induce  the  country  to  distrust  our  judgement  by  showing 
that  we  distrust  it  ourselves.    The  House  had  decided  on  this  question,  after  hearing 
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evidence  at  the  bar ;  and  am  I  now  to  be  called  on,  when  the  material  facts  have 
passed  out  of  my  memory,  to  reconsider  that  decision?    Is  it  not  quite  evident,  that 
1  must  be  less  able  to  come  to  a  fair  and  just  decision  than  I  was  last  session,  when 
the  evidence  was  fresh  in  my  mind?    I  consider  the  judgment  of  the  House  with 
respect  to  the  disfranchisement  final,  so  far  as  the  House  is  able  to  pronounce  a 
final  judgment.    I  acquiesce  in  it  on  the  ground  that  there  must  be  some  termination 
to  matters  of  this  kind.    Those  who  are  opposed  to  that  decision  have  a  perfect  right, 
if  they  think  fit,  to  divide  the  House  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill.    But  as  they 
were  originally  only  thirty-one  in  number,  I  think  they  have  but  a  slight  chance  of 
success.   I,  for  one,  feel  perfectly  justified  in  considering  that  as  a  final  and  deliberate 
judgment.    Having  listened  attentively  to  the  evidence  given  at  the  bar  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  read  the  Reports  of  the  Oonmiittee  with  reference  to  it,  I  feel  myself  bound 
to  adhere  to  the  decision  of  the  House,  that  there  was  such  an  improper  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise  as  warranted  the  House  in  taking  that  franchise  away  from 
the  borough.    I  think  the  judgment  of  the  House  was  strictly  consonant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  equity.    I  agree  that  these  privileges  are  not  to  be  treated  as  the  property 
of  the  electors.     They  do  involve  considerations  of  public  trust;   and  if  they  arc 
abused  by  the  majority  of  the  electors,  the  innocent  parties  must  take  the  consequence 
of  their  association  with  the  guilty. — It  was  said  in  the  debate  last  year,  that  we 
roust  confine  our  deliberations  to  the  proofs  of  delinquency  at  the  last  election.    But 
I  never  could  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  that  observation.    I  do  think  that  the  long 
continuance  of  these  practices  of  bribery  and  corruption  in  the  traflSc  of  votes,  is  a 
material  point  in  the  case  of  any  borough,  which  the  legislator  never  can  exclude 
from  its  consideration.    There  is  one  fact  which  I  cannot  conceal — that  on  three 
successive  occasions  this  borough  has  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.    On  the  first  occasion,  I  was  not  in  parliament,  but  I  must  have  confidence 
in  the  decisions  of  former  parliaments.     I  cannot  disregard  them  when  I  am  called 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  similar  delinquencies.   I  do  not  say  this  fact  is  of  itself  con- 
clusive; but  it  is  a  material  element,  by  which  the  judgment  should  be  influenced. 
The  election  of  1826  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  this  borough  was  accused 
of  corruption.     In  1807,  a  committee  of  this  House,  which  sat  on  the  contested  elec- 
tion of  that  year,  resolved,  that  Sir  C.  Hawkins,  one  of  the  sitting  members,  had  been 
guilty  of  bnbery  and  other  corrupt  practices.    The  same  committee  reported,  that 
three  persons,  whom  they  named,  and  other  electors,  had  been  engaged  in  these 
corrupt  practices.     In  1819,  the  return  for  this  borough  was  again  contested,  and 
the  Report  of  the  Election  Committee  stated,  that  Mr.  Henry  Swann,  one  of  the 
sitting  members,  had  been  guilty  of  bribery,  and  that  three  other  persons  had  been 
ooncemed  in  corrupt  practices,  in  order  to  influence  the  previous  election.    It  ap- 
peared, also,  that  eight  electors  had  received  bribes  to  induce  them  to  vote.     In 
1827,   we  again   find  this  borough  of  Penryn  under  the  notice  of  the  House. 
Former   warnings  did   not  succeed   in  extirpating  their  corrupt  practices,  and 
another   committee    had    occasion  to  report,   that   gross    bribery  and    treating 
had  prevailed  during  the  last  election,  though  the  committee  entirely  acquitted 
my  hon.   friend   and  his    colleague  of  any  participation  in    the   corruption. — 
When  I  am  called  upon  to  consider  whether  we  shall  now  deprive  this  borough  of 
its  elective  franchise,  is  it  possible  to  exclude  the  important  fact  of  its  former 
delinquency?     If  it  had  been  only  found  delinquent  in  1827,  the  propriety  of  dis- 
franchisement would  be  less  apparent  than  when  it  is  pronounced  after  a  long  series 
of  similar  practices.     My  hon.  friend  is  of  opinion,  that  the  evidence  against  this 
borough  is  founded  in  conspiracy.     I  hold  the  parties  in  the  greatest  disgust  and 
reprobation,  who  are  capable  of  entering  into  a  conspiracy  to  extort  money  from  the 
sitting  members ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  evidence  should  be  disbelieved  on 
account  of  the  conspiracy,  if  there  were  one.     I  place  in  a  different  point  of  view  the 
conduct  of  the  parties  who  produced  the  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money, 
and  the  credit  due  to  the  evidence,  from  whatever  motives  it  may  have  been  produced. 
I  view  these  motives  with  the  greatest  reprobation,  but  it  is  another  question  whether 
the  House  should  refuse  credit  to  the  evidence,  even  if  it  be  derived  from  so  impure 
a  source.     On  these  grounds,  I  cannot  deny  my  consent  to  so  much  of  this  bill  as 
goes  to  take  away  the  privilege  of  the  borough  of  Penryn  to  return  representatives 
to  this  House.    I  should  also  be  prepared  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  other  part  of 
87 
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the  bill,  which  involves  considerations  of  policy,  if  this  were  the  single  qnesdon 
of  this  nature  presented  to  the  House  in  the  course  of  the  present  session; 
I  mean  that  part  which  determines  to  what  place  the  elective  privileges  should 
be  transferred.    I  will  not,  on  this  occasion,    pronounce  any  opioion  on  that 
part  of  the  bill.    I  will  not  say  whether  I  think  the  transfer  snould  be  made 
to  ,the  hundreds,  or  to  any  populous  town.    The  House  will  understand  me,  when 
I  say,  it  is  possible  we  may  have  this  session  to  deal  with  two  places  in  this  manner. 
Before,  then,  we  determine  to  appropriate  the  franchise  of  one  of  them,  let  us  know 
whether  we  shall  have  one  or  two  to  deal  with.     That  is  an  important  consideration 
In  decicUng  on  the  policy  of  this  question.    This  very  night,  the  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Tennyson)  had  a  motion  for  concluding  a  case  of  a  similar  nature.    It  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  quite  unfitting  to  decide  this  point,  while  there  is  another 
case  in  which  we  shall  have  to  act  judicially ;  as  we  shall  have  to  do  with  regard  to 
the  borough  of  East  Retford.    The  hon.  gentleman  deprecated  any  discussion  this 
evening ;  but  I  was  prepared,  if  he  had  persevered,  to  have  gone  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question.    As,  however,  he  postponed  it,  on  reasons  with  which  I  do  not 
Quarrel,  to  Friday  night,  I  abstained  from  interfering.    Now,  I  propose,  before  we 
determine  whether  or  not  we  should  transfer  the  franchise  hitherto  exercised  by  the 
electors  of  Penryn,  to  the  Hundreds,  to  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  or  any 
other  place,  we  should  be  enabled  to  determine  whether  we  have  one  or  two  boroii^ia 
to  disfranchise.    No  disadvantage  can  result  from  postponing  this  part  of  the  question, 
until  that  very  important  fact  is  known.    This  bill  provides  not  only  that  Peniyn 
shall  be  disfranchised,  but  that  the  franchise  shall  be  transferred  to  Manchester.    I 
know  the  noble  lord  is  warranted  by  precedent  in  following  this  course;  but  I  must 
consider  it  unjust.     I  will  not  say  what  opinion  I  entertain  as  to  the  place  to  which 
the  transfer  is  proposed;  but  I  do  think  it  more  consonant  vrith  the  practice  that 
prevails  in  courts  of  justice,  that  before  we  appropriate  the  spoil,  we  should  decide 
whether  the  party  is  delinquent.     I  do  not  advise  the  House  to  send  the  bill  to  the 
XiOrds,  merely  forfeiting  the  franchise  of  Penryn,  because  that  would  make  them  the 
arbiters  of  our  privileges ;  but  I  do  say,  that  we  ought  to  postpone  all  consideration 
of  the  place  to  which  we  should  transfer  the  franchise,  until  we  have  determined 
whether  there  be  ground  to  forfeit  the  franchise.     The  naming  of  the  place  enlists 
new  feelings,  new  hopes,  and  new  expectations,  which  may  possibly  influence  the 
judgment,   as  it  would  not  have  been  influenced  if  it  had  remained  a  mere 
question  of  abstract  justice.    It  would  have  been  better  in  the  case  of  East 
Retford,  also,  if  the  bill    had  named  no  place  to  which  the  franchise  is  to 
be  transferred.    When  the  bill  had  passed  through  the  committee,  after  the 
guilt  of  the  delinquent  borough  had  been  proved,  so  as  to  leave  us  at  liberty 
to  transfer  the  franchise  elsewhere,  we  might  have  named  the  place  to  which  it 
was  to  be  transferred  without  telling  a  powerful  party  out  of  doors,  and  perhaps 
in  this  House,  that  they  have  an  interest  in  pronouncing  the  penalty  on  the 
accused  borough.    If  the  noble  lord  should  consent  to  the  course  I  propose,  he  will 
postpone  the  second  reading  until  the  case  of  East  Retford  is  disposed  of,  or,  at  least, 
until  it  is  decided  whether  that  borough  shall  be  disfranchised.     I  concur  in  the 
disfranchisement  of  Penryn,  but  I  give  no  opinion  as  to  the  transfer  of  the  franchise 
to  Manchester.     If  the  noble  lord  would  rather  not  take  the  sense  of  the  House  od 
the  second  reading,  but  on  the  committal  of  the  bill,  I  am  willing  to  agree  to  that 
coimte,  if  he  will  postpone  the  committal  until  we  know  the  determination  of  the 
House  as  to  East  Retford.    On  that  uoderstanding,  I  am  prepared  to  give  my  formal 
acQuiescence  to  the  whole  bill, 
rhe  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 


TITHES'  COMMUTATION  BILL. 

Mabch  17,  1828. 

Mr.  Secrbtabt  Pebl  said,  he  had  given  notice,  that  before  this  bill  went  into  a 
committee,  he  should  move  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee,  that  they 
should  have  the  power  to  limit  the  duration  of  any  bargain  or  agreement  entered  into 
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uader  the  proYudona  of  this  measure  to  twenty-one  yean.    He  objected  to  iidi  biU 
as  it  stood  at  present,  because  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  pregnant  with  injustice  to  the 
Church  of  England.      As  it  was  now  constituted,  it  enabled  parties  to  enter  into 
agreements  to  determine,  for  ever,  the  future  stipend  to  be  paid  to  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England.      If  this  principle  were  acted  on,  it  would  be  fraught  with 
manifest  iniustice ;    for  he  could  see  no  reason,  why  a  calculation  of  the  receipts  of 
any  given  living  for  the  last  seven  or  fourteen  years  should  be  laid  down  as  the 
allotted  stipend  of  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  for  all  future  time.  Suppose 
such  a  system  had  been  adopted  two  hundred  years  ago,  what  would  have  been  its 
effect  on  the  Church  of  England  ?    In  what  situation  would  that  church  have  now 
been  placed,  if,  two  hundred  years  ago,  provision  had  been  made  for  fixing,  on  the 
ratio  of  the  past  receipts,  the  future  stipends  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England?      Surely  it  would  have  created  manifest  injustice  in  many  individual 
instances ;    and  it  would  evidently  have  lowered  the  condition  of  its  ministers  as 
compared  with  other  classes  of  the  community.  He  might  be  told  that  the  provisions 
of  thb  bill  would  not  be  generally  found  unjust,  because  in  several  parishes,  where 
perhaps  cultivation  might  retrograde,  the  value  of  the  produce  would,  at  a  future 
period,  be  less  than  it  was  at  present,  and  that  therefore  the  gains  of  the  clergy  in 
these  parishes  might  be  viewed  as  a  set-off  against  the  losses  which  they  might  sus- 
tain in  other  parishes  where  cultivation  had  been  extended.    Now,  he  did  not  wish 
any  portion  of  the  clergy  to  gain  in  this  way,  because  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  any  party.      He  would  suppose  the  commutation  of  a  certain  parish 
fixed  at  £500,  taking  the  receipts  of  the  produce  for  the  preceding  seven  or  fourteen 
years,  and  that  the  real  value  of  the  tithes,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  turned  out 
to  be,  at  a  future  period,  only  equal  to  .£300:   he  did  not  wish  to  secure  to  the  clergy- 
man £500,  when,  if  he  received  hb  tithes  in  kind,  he  would  be  entitled  to  merely 
£300.     This  would  be  an  evident  ii\justice  to  the  parishioners,  and  would  doubtlefif 
be  felt  as  such.      If  they  took  the  case  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  it  would  clearly 
illustrate  hb  principle.      Suppose  a  measure  like  thb  had  been  carried  into  effect 
sixty  years  ago,  before  the  extensive  cultivation  of  barley  and  turnips  was  introduced 
Into  that  county,  would  it  not  have  been  a  manifest  injustice  to  calculate  the  future 
stipend  of  a  elerigyman  on  the  preceding  seven  years.'  receipts?    Was  no  allowance 
to  be  made  for  improvements  ?     He  wished  the  stipend  which  arose  from  tithes  to 
vary  according  to  the  success  of  agriculture,  and  the  amount  of  produce  in  every 
parish.    He  was  anxious  to  promote  satisfactory  arrangements  between  parishioners 
and  the  Church  of  England.   He  opposed  thb  bill  further,  because  he  believed  that» 
fn  many  instances,  the  bishop  would  interfere,  and  prevent  its  provbions  from  being 
oarried  into  effect.  It  was  a  very  bad  general  principle,  first  to  adopt  a  measure  of  this 
kind,  and  afterwards  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  its  provisions  being  defeaU*d,  in  con^ 
Bequence  of  the  dislike  or  disapprobation  of  those  whose  consent  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  before  those  provisions  could  be  acted  on.  He  thought  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  propose  some  other  arrangement,  better  calculated  to  conciliate  the  two  parties 
than  that  which  the  present  bill  offered.     To  show  the  injustice  of  the  principle,  he 
would  suppose  a  lenient  clergyman,  who  had  abated  his  demands  on  hb  parishioners; 
and  he  would  ask,  if  that  clergyman  commuted  lib  claims,  and  consented  to  receive  a 
stipend  equivalent  to  the  produce  of  the  preceding  seven  or  fourteen  years,  whether  it 
would  be  fair  that  his  successors  should  be  bound  by  that  agreement?  The  amount  of 
the  sum  to  be  paid  hereafter  to  the  Church  of  England  under  thb  bill  was,  it  appeared* 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  the  receipts  for  the  fourteen  years  preceding 
the  bargain,  var3nng  according  to  the  price  of  com ;  so  that  if  the  price  or  corn  feU 
in  consequence  of  an  extensive  importation,  or  from  any  other  circumstance,  then  the 
amount  of  stipend  must  also  fall.      What  he  objected  to  most  decidedly  was,  the 
permanently  fixing,  on  any  calculation  of  past  receipts,  the  sum  which  was  for  the 
future  to  be  paid  to  the  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  sum  varying  with 
the  price  of  com.    He  could  not  see  why  there  should  be  such  a  difference  between 
thb  bill  and  the  law  introduced  into  Ireland  on  the  same  subject.  If  ever  there  were 
a  good  and  beneficial  act  introduced  into  Ireland,  it  was  the  Tithe  Composition  Act 
of  1823.   It  had  been  carried  into  operation  in  nine  hundred  and  forty  parishes,  and 
the  sum  paid  at  present  in  consequence  of  these  agreements  amounted  to  £266,000. 
Upder  that  aet  the  agreement  eoiud  not  extaod  beyond  iwenty-one  years,  and  it  was 
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perfectly  coasonant  with  policy  and  justice.  In  conclusion,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man moTed,  ^*That  it  be  an  instroction  to  the  committee  that  they  shall  have  power 
to  limit  the  duration  of  any  agreement  to  twenty-one  years.** 

Speaking  in  reply,  Mr.  reel  said  he  wished  to  make  a  few  observations.  The  hou. 
member  for  Newcastle  had  expressed  his  apprehension,  that  if  the  bill  were  passed  as 
it  stood,  the  pro? isions  of  it  would  seldom  be  carried  into  execution.  That  was  pre- 
cisely what  he  (Mr.  Peel)  wished  to  avoid.  He  wished  to  have  a  bill  that  should 
frequently  be  acted  on,  because  it  was  founded  on  the  principles  of  justice.  The 
hon.  member  for  Callington  had  said,  that  the  House  ought  not  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  dictated  to  by  a  University.  Now,  nothing  had  fallen  from  him  which  rendered 
such  an  observation  necessary.  It  was  his  duty  to  state  to  the  House  any  opinion 
which  might  be  entertained  by  his  constituents.  The  hon.  member  would  no  doubt 
act  in  the  same  way  by  his  constituents ;  and  he  really  did  not  know  what  there  was 
in  the  University  of  Oxford  to  disentitle  it  to  be  heard  in  that  House  by  its  repre- 
sentative. On  the  contrary,  if  any  body  were  entitled  to  be  heard  with  favour  it 
was  the  clergy,  when  the  subject  under  consideration  related  to  the  interests  of  the 
church. 

The  House  divided :  For  the  instruction  to  the  committee,  81 .  Against  it,  29. 
Majority,  52. 


SUPPLY  OF  WATER  TO  THE  METROPOLIS. 

Mabch  18,  1828. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  having  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, what  progress  had  been  made  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  State  of  the  Supply  of  Water  to  the  Metropolis, — 

-Mb.  Sbcrbtabt  Pbbl  said,  that,  upon  a  former  occasion,  when  the  same  question 
had  been  put  to  him  by  the  hon.  baronet^s  colleague,  he  had  endeavoured  to  give  a 

Elain  and  intelligible  answer.  He  had  stated,  that  on  his  return  to  the  office  which 
e  had  then  the  honour  to  SH^  he  had  found  that  one  of  his  predecessors,  Mr. 
Sturges  Bourne,  had  appointed  a  commission  to  enquire  into  the  supply  of  water  t» 
the  metropolis,  and  that  a  question  had  arisen  as  to  the  extent  of  power  bestowed  on 
the  individuals  appointed  as  commissioners  under  it.  He  had  been  ealled  upon  to 
decide  that  question,  and  his  answer  was,  that  he  should  be  governed  entirely  by 
the  view  which  had  been  taken  of  it  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  appointed 
the  commission.  Upon  enquiry  he  found  that  it  was  the  opinion,  not  only  of  2^. 
Sturg^  Bourne,  but  also  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  had  succeeded  to  his 
office,  that  the  powers  which  had  been  conferred  on  the  commissioners  were  suf- 
ficiently ample  tor  all  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  commission.  It  gave  them 
power  to  examine  witnesses  upon  oath,  and  to  make  all  such  enquiries  as  thej 
should  deem  necessary,  to  show  the  present  state  of  the  supply  of  water  to  the  me- 
tropolis, and  to  determine  its  quality,  quantity,  description,  and  salubrity.  A  ques- 
tion had  likewise  arisen,  as  to  whether  the  commissioners  should  have  power  to 
employ  engineers  to  make  surveys  and  to  take  levels.  And  he  certainly  was  of 
opinion,  that  parliament  had  never  contemplated  any  such  thing  when  it  agreed  to 
the  address  for  the  appointment  of  the  commission.  He  determined  to  refer  to  his 
right  hon.  friend,  for  he  felt  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  in  him  either  to  curtail  or 
to  increase  those  powers  beyond  what  was  origin^y  intended.  He  had  been  asked 
whether  the  commission  were  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  water.  He  had  replied, 
that  it  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  commission  to  make  only  one  analvsis  of  the 
water;  they  must  make  an  analysis  of  it,  as  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  river, 
at  different  periods  of  the  tide  and  of  the  year.  He  had  also  been  asked  whether  he 
approved  ox  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  appmnted  commissioners ;  namely,  Mr. 
Telford,  the  eng^eer ;  Dr.  Roget,  the  physician ;  and  Mr.  Brande,  the  chemist  ^ 
and  he  had  exnressed  of  them  that  approbation  which  their  eminent  acquirements 
richly  deservea.  As  the  commission  had,  on  his  return  to  office,  been  sitting  for 
five  months,  he  ventured  to  enquire  whether  they  had  made  any  analysis  of  the 
water,  and  when  they  would  be  prepared  to  make  their  repoti.    He  was  told  th«» 
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the  analysis  of  the  water  would  be  comidete  in  aboat  six  weeks ;  and  that  soon  after- 
wards they  would  make  a  report  which  would  bring  all  their  proceedings  under  thtt 
consideration  of  parliament.  He  trusted  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  say» 
that  he  entertained  no  feeling  upon  this  particular  question.  If  parliament  should 
think  it  right  to  have  engineers  employed  to  make  surveys  and  to  take  levels,  with  a 
view  of  discovering  from  what  quarter  the  best,  purest,  and  most  abundant,  supply 
of  water  could  be  brought  to  the  metropolis,  nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  add  the 
instruction  to  the  address.  He  should  reserve  hb  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  such  a  measure.  He  thought  that,  ii  the  commissioners  should  be 
of  opinion  that  there  was  not  Fufficient  salubrity  in  the  water  of  the  Thames,  there 
was  that  opulence,  and  that  spirit  of  entei'prise  m  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  me- 
tropolis, which  would  induce  them  to  form  a  new  Water-company  in  order  to  secure 
a  better  supply  of  water  than  that  which  they  had  at  present ;  and  he  frankly 
owned  that  he  conceived  such  new  company,  and  not  the  government,  should  be 
at  the  expense  of  making  the  requisite  surveys,  and  taking  the  necessary  levels. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  commission  appointed  by 
the  Crown  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  water,  and  to  report  its  opinion  upon  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  supply.  He  had  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  the 
other  day,  a  copy  of  the  commission,  and  also  a  copy  of  all  the  correspondence  to 
which  it  had  given  rise,  and  he  believed  that,  in  a  few  days,  it  would  be  printed,  and 
in  the  hands  of  every  member.  He,  therefore,  would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting, 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  proceed  no  further  in  the  discussion  until  they  had  the 
report  of  the  commissioners.  He  could  not,  however,  conclude,  without  expressing  a 
hope  that  the  House  would  pause  before  it  consented  to  give  greater  powers  to  the 
commission  than  those  it  had  at  present. 


TEST  AND  CORPORATION  ACTS'  REPEAL  BILL. 

Mabch  18,  1828. 

On  the  motion  fur  the  House  to  go  into  a  Committee  on  this  bill,  Mr.  Stuives 
Bourne  moved — ^^  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  on  thb  Bill,  that 
they  have  power  to  provide  for  the  taking  and  subscribing  a  declaration  by  all  per* 
sons  who  would,  under  the  existing  laws,  oe  required  to  t^e  the  Sacramental  Test.** 

Lord  Eastnor  having  seconded  the  motion.  Lord  John  Russell  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject; after  which, — 

Mr.  Sbcbetabt  Peel  observed,  that  when  this  question  was  last  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  he  bad  asked  the  noble  lord,  with  the  most  perfect  sincerity 
on  his  part,  as  well  as  for  those  who  thought  with  him  on  thb  subject,  for  a  short 
delay,  to  obviate  if  possible,  his  final  resistance  to  some  general  and  fair  arrangement 
He  had,  in  fact,  merely  asked  the  noble  lord  to  give  those  who  had  at  first  opposed 
hiro  a  reasonable  opportunity  of  maturely  deliberating  on  the  course  which  it  was 
most  important  they  should  pursue  to  attain  a  satbfactory  acyustment,  an  opportunity 
which,  even  under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  could  nave  hardly  thought  would 
have  been  refused.  That  request  he  had  made  with  an  earnest  determination  to 
apply  his  mind  for  the  fair  purpose  for  which  he  had  asked  it ;  namely,  to  consider 
what  arrangement  could  then  be  made  to  settle  this  important  question.  He  was 
induced  to  make  the  request,  because  he  found  that  a  considerable  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had,  upon  fair  and  full  debate,  pronounced  their  opinion,  that 
an  alteration  in  the  existing  law  was  desirable.  He  repeated,  that  this  delay  he  had 
asked  with  the  sincerest  disposition  to  apply  his  mind  to  the  consideration  of  what 
way  any  arrangement  could  be  efiected  with  the  general  consent  of  those  whose 
consent  was  indispensable  for  the  success  of  the  measure,  and  with  the  intention  also 
of  conciliating  the  feelings  of  the  Dissenters  themselves,  and  the  other  great  party 
in  the  country  who  felt  themselves  concerned  in  the  I'esult.  He  wbhed,  in  fact,  to 
sec  how  far  he  could  reconcile  the  sincere  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England,  who 
must  feel  a  deep  interest  in  any  change  of  this  nature,  to  the  change  which  the 
Dissenters  were,  under  favourable  auspices,  desirous  of  accomplishing.  The  delay 
he  had  asked  for  thb  purpose  had,  however,  been  refused  him ;  and  refused,  too,  with 
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a  decree  of  Injustice  and  indiscretion  which  he  could  hardly,  nnder  such  circum- 
stances, have  expected.  It  was  said  that  his  motives  were  not  honest,  and  that  he 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  question  by  an  artifice  [cries  of  '*  No  "  and  of  **  Hear"].  Most 
assuredly  such  motives  had  been  imputed  to  hfm  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  alluded, 
but  he  oegged  now  to  assure  the  noble  lord,  that  whatever  injustice  had  been  per- 
sonally inflicted  upon  him,  and  whatever  motives  had  been  unfairly  imputed  to  him, 
it  was  impossible  that  any  thing  which  had  passed  could  seriously  affect  hb  view  of 
a  matter  of  such  immense  importance,  or  prevent  bis  attempting,  as  far  as  was  in 
his  power,  to  promote  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  if  it  were  attainable,  and  induce 
a  continuance  of  that  harmony  which  had  so  long  snbsisted  between  these  great 
parties.  He  was  glad,  however,  that  the  interruption  had  taken  place ;  for  it  enabled 
him,  in  the  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  first  discussion,  to  consider  and  wei^h 
the  various  opinions  that  had  been  pronounced,  in  the  shape  of  alternatives,  or  sub- 
stitntes  fbr  the  present  law.  He  would  enumerate  what  he  understood  to  be  the 
several  arrangements  that  had  been  submitted  to  the  choice  of  the  House.  In  the 
first  place,  there  irere  those  who  were  ready  to  adhere  to  the  existing  provisions  of 
the  law,  and  who  defended  them  because  they  were  impressed  with  a  beuef  that  they 
did  not  entail  upon  the  Dissenters  any  practical  grievance.  He,  as  well  as  those 
who  had  entertained  that  opinion,  did  not  deny  the  objection,  that  a  difficulty  was 
imposed  upon  those  who  were  called  upon  to  take  the  Sacramental  Test  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  civil  office,  but  they  thought  that  the  Annual  Indemnity  Bill  relaxed  the 
painful  necessity  of  enforcing  the  test  as  an  indispensable  qualification.  But,  as  he 
had  before  said,  he  saw  nothing  more  unwise  than  to  interrupt  the  existing  harmony 
between  such  sects;  and  he  was  free  to  confess,  that  after  the  late  decision  of  the 
House,  so  deliberately  formed,  he  was  one  of  those  who  thought  it  useless  to  resist, 
in  limine^  the  conclusion  that  the  existing  law  was  no  longer  applicable  to  the  present 
state  of  society,  and  that  it  ought  to  undergo  a  material  alteration.  Viewing  what 
had  passed  in  this  way,  he  could  no  longer  think  of  pressing  his  own  opinion,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  altering  what  undoubtedly  appeared  to  be  the  fixed  opinion  of  the 
House.  The  alternative,  therefore,  of  adhering  to  the  present  law,  he  was  prepared 
at  once  to  dismiss  from  his  mind.  The  sense  of  the  House  had  been  so  fairly  and 
decidedly  taken  against  it,  that  he  admitted  the  law  must  undergo  an  alteration.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussion  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Devon,  had  thrown 
out  another  proposition,  which  seemed,  at  the  time,  to  have  received  considerable 
countenance ;  namely,  that  there  should  be  substituted  in  lieu  of  the  Annual  In- 
demnity  Bill,  an  annual  suspension  of  the  law  reauiring  the  Sacramental  Test  He 
had  pressed  this  himself  for  the  consideration  of  tne  House,  at  the  moment,  when  he 
had  been  afterwards  taunted  with  improper  motives  and  artifice.  He  rejoiced  now, 
that  he  had  been  so  interrupted,  because  he  was  thereby  enable<l  to  come  to  the 
present  debate  uncommitted  and  unfettered  by  any  previous  opinion.  He  therefore 
now  came  to  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  as  the  case  really  stood  for  consideration. 
The  effect  of  this  deliberation  upon  nls  part  was,  to  convince  him,  that  he  ought  to 
change  his  opinion  respecting  the  hon.  baronet^s  proposition,  which  he  noyr  thought 
would,  in  its  operation,  prove  as  inconvenient  as  the  Annual  Indemnity  Bill,  lie 
dismissed  it  therefore  from  his  mind,  because  it  would  not  remove  the  objections 
entertained  by  conscientious  men,  Dissenters,  as  well  as  of  the  Church  of  England, 
that  the  law  even  with  such  an  alteration,  while  it  mitigated  the  penalties,  was  still 
held  over  their  heads  as  a  jealous  distrust.  It  was,  also,  liable  to  the  further  objec- 
tion, that  the  suspicion  so  implied  was  a  tacit  recognition  of  the  principle,  that 
the  Sacramental  Test  was  a  necessary  qualification  for  holding  office. — Tne  third 
alternative  held  out  was,  not  that  a  suspension  should  be  enacted,  but  that  a  given 
time  should  be  prospectively  named,  say  five  years,  for  the  abrogation  of  the  present 
law.  He  confessed  he  could  not  see  the  value  of  that  proposition ;  for  it  was  plainly 
open  to  this  objection,  that  while  the  Church  of  England  would,  in  the  interval, 
gain  nothing  in  conciliation  and  consequent  security,  they  would  be  clinging  pro 
iauto  to  a  useless  annual  tenure  of  disqualifications,  still  upholding  iealousy  and 
distrust,  for  a  short  term  of  years,  without  tbtaining  any  valid  secunty,  and  witli 
the  certainty  of  an  ungracious  termination  of  these  restrictions.  Indeed,  were  the 
question  reduced  to  this  alternative,  cither  re|  eal  this  law  at  once,  or  abrogate  it  at 
the  termination  of  five  years,  he  would  not  1  esitatc  to  say,  let  the  repeal  be  forth- 
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Nrtrith,  and  let  the  Church  of  Eng^land  have  the  grace  of  so  prompt  a  concession,  and 
the  Dissenters  the  full  benefit  of  it. — Having  thns  disposed  of  three  of  the  causes 
pointed  out,  two  more  only  remained  for  him  to  iillude  to.  One  was  that  of  die 
noble  lord,  which  asked  for  a  simple  and  unqualified  repeal ;  and  the  other  that  of 
his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  S.  Bourne),  which  would  accompany  the  repeal  by  a 
declaration,  in  the  place  of  the  security  enjoined  by  the  Sacramental  Test.  After 
the  best  consideration  he  could  give  these  several  propositions,  he  thought  the  safer 
course,  and  that  most  likely  to  preserve  harmony  between  all  parties,  would  be  the 
adoption  of  something  like  the  last  reconnnendation.  Whatever  views  were  taken 
of  the  abstract  principle,  the  wisest  and  best  course  would,  he  was  convinced,  be  to 
come  to  such  a  final  arrangement,  as  while  it  should  not  afl^ct  the  fair  and  con- 
scientious scruples  of  the  Dissenters,  would  give  a  reasonable  proof  to  the  Church  of 
England,  that  in  the  repeal  of  these  long-established  tests,  which  were  considered 
as  a  much-valued  security,  the  legislature  thought  fit  to  require,  that  a  recorded 
opinion  should  be  given,  m  the  form  of  a  Declaration,  for  the  security  of  the  pre- 
dominancy of  the  Established  Church.  With  this  view  he  thought  it  only  fkir, 
that  the  committee  should  be  instructed  to  introduce  a  declaration  to  the  eflect  he 
had  alluded  to,  to  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for  the  Sacramental  Test,  by  the  parties 
who  were  now  liable  to  take  it.  If  the  House  recognised  that  principle,  he  was 
prepared  with  a  form  of  Declaration,  which  he  trusted  would  be  received  with  general 
assent.  Thev  had  already  sufficiently  discussed  whether  it  should  be  an  oath,  or 
merely  a  declaration.  To  propose  an  oath  would  be  perhaps  to  arouse  again  the 
distrust  of  the  Dissenters,  and  subject  them  to  an  inconvenience  which  he  thought 
could  not  follow  the  imposition  of  a  declaration ;  and  particularly  when  they  looked 
at  such  an  affirmation  as  interwoven  with  the  principle  of  the  constitution.  The 
noble  lord  had  said,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  declaration  which  required  any  re- 
nunciation of  religious  feeling — so  said  he.  The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  declaration  which  required  the  expression  of  any  religions  feeling — 
so  said  he.  Indeed,  upon  the  whole  view  of  the  case,  he  preferred  a  solemn  affirma- 
tion to  an  oath,  because  it  was  lees  calculated  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  one  party, 
and  was  equallv  operative  as  a  security  to  the  other.  He  should  be  ready  to  discuss 
the  terms  of  the  Declaration  which  he  had  himself  prepared  when  in  committee. 
It  entered  more  into  detail  than  that  of  his  right  hon.  Mend.  He  agreed  with  his 
right  hon.  friend,  in  thinking  that  they  had  a  right  to  expect  the  introdnction  <k 
some  declaration  into  the  bill.  If  a  modification  be  to  be  made  of  the  laws  affecting 
the  Dissenters,  such  modification  should  be  coupled  with  some  measure  of  security 
for  the  established  religion.  The  one  which  he  now  proposed  exactly  corresponded 
with  that  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Grattan,  and  which 
was  afterwards  introduced  by  Mr.  Plunkett.  It  recites  that, — **  Whereas  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
government,  Uiereof,  and  likewise  the  Protestant  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  government,  thereof,  are  established  permanently  and  in? io- 
lably.**  The  Declaration  which  then  follows  is  similar  to  that  which  he  (Mr.  Ped) 
would  nropose  as  a  substitute  for  the  Sacramental  Test.  After  adopting  the  preamble 
to  the  bill  of  Mr.  Grattan,  he  proposed  to  introduce  a  Declaration  to  the  UiUowing 
efiect :  *^  And  be  it  enacted,  that  all  persons  who  shall  hereafter  be  elected,  or 
chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  mayor,  alderman,  or  magistrate,  or  to  fill  any  office  of 
emolument  and  trust  in  any  city  or  town  corporate  in  England  or  Wdes,  shall, 
previous  to  his  admission,  make  and  subscribe  the  following  Declaration: — *  I,  A.  6., 
do  solemnly  declare,  that  I  will  never  exert  any  power  nor  any  influence  which  I  may 
possess  by  virtue  of  my  office,  to  injure  or  subvert  the  Protestant  church,  by  law 
established  in  these  realms,  or  to  disturb  it  in  the  possession  of  those  rights  and  pri- 
vileges to  which  it  is  by  law  entitled.* "  That  was  the  whole  of  the  Declaration 
which  he  would  propose  to  introduce.  As  he  had  begun  to  read  the  provision 
which  he  was  desirous  to  see  amalgamated  with  the  bill,  he  might  as  well  proceed 
through  the  entire  of  it  It  went  on  to  provide  as  follows: — **  And  be  it  enacted, 
that  the  said  Declaration  shall  be  made  and  subscribed  in  the  presence  of  the  per- 
sons who  by  the  present  charters  and  usages  of  cities  and  towns  corporate  administer 
the  oath  to  Dissenters  on  entering  into  office  there; — and  that  in  counties  cor- 
porate such  Declaration  shall  be  made  and  subscribed  in  the  presence  of  two  justices 
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of  the  peace; — and  be  it  farther  enacted,  that  vrhere  any  person  shall  omit,  cmi 
heing  chosen  or  nominated  to  said  office,  to  subscribe  such  Declaration,  such  election 
and  nomination,  and  all  the  acts  of  such  officer,  are  hereby  declared  null  and  void.** 
He  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  attach  any  penalty  to  the  omission,  further  than 
rendering  the  election  and  the  subsequent  acts  void.  And  here  he  had  to  encounter 
a  difficulty  respecting  the  officer  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  difficulty  was, 
to  point  out  the  particular  officers  under  the  Crown  in  which  this  Declaration  should 
be  taken.  If  every  subordinate  officer  in  the  employment  of  the  Crown,  who  was 
at  present  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  take  the  Sacramental  Test,  should  be  required 
to  subscribe  this  Declaration,  the  provision  would  only  throw  ridicule  upon  the 
whole  proceeding  [hear].  To  point  out,  then,  the  officers  who  should  make  the 
Declaration,  and  the  officers  who  should  be  excepted,  was  the  difficulty  which  he 
had  to  overcome.  That  difficulty,  he  imagined,  might  be  obviaU^  by  some  such 
regulation  as  this — **  Be  it  enacted  that  it  mav  be  lawful  for  his  majesty  to  require 
of  all  persons  who  shall  be  appointed  to  civil  offices  of  trust,  or  who  sh^  hold 
commissions  under  his  majesty^s  government,  and  by  whom,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent law,  the  Sacramental  Test  is  ordered  to  be  taken*'  [this,  it  would  be  seen,  did 
not  affect  the  Presbyterian  Dissenters  of  Ireland,  or  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland],  *'  to  make  and  subscribe  the  Declaration  above  mentioned,  pre- 
ceding the  admission  of  such  persons  to  offices  of  civil  trust,  under  such  regulations, 
respecting  the  time  and  manner  of  subscribing  such  Declaration,  as  his  m^esty 
may  be  pleased  to  appoint.''  That  provision  on  this  subject,  the  House  would  see, 
would  enable  the  Crown  to  point  out  the  offices  in  which  such  Declaration  would  be 
considered  necessaiy. — Whatever  part  he  might  have  taken  in  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  on  a  preceding  night — however  he  might  have  then  resisted  the  proposition 
of  the  noble  lord — now,  after  what  had  taken  place,  he  did  not  yield  to  the  noble  lord 
in  his  anxiety  to  see  this  question  settled  in  the  course  of  the  present  session,  satis- 
factorily, and  for  ever.  He  entertained  a  hope  that  the  provision  which  he  had  pro- 
posed, and  which  appeared  to  him  so  perfectly  reasonable,  would  not  be  rejectea  by 
the  noble  lord  or  by  any  of  the  persons  who  advocated  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  unequivocally  to  pledge  other  persons ;  but,  if  this  provi- 
sion should  be  adopted,  he  entertained  the  confident  expectation,  that  the  present 
session  would  not  expire  without  an  arrangement  of  a  satisfactory  and  permanent 
nature  being  effected,  with  regard  to  the  laws  affecting  the  Dissenters.  On  each 
side  of  this,  as  of  every  other  question,  they  could  only  arrive  at  a  satisfactorr 
arrangement  by  mutual  concession.  Let  it  be  recollected  that  the  laws  which 
they  were  desirous  to  repeal  had  been  mitigated,  in  a  great  deg^ree,  by  the  Annual 
Indemnity  Bill.  The  principle  of  those  laws,  as  they  stand,  recognises  conformity  to 
the  Ghureh  of  England  as  the  only  qualification  for  admission  to  corporate  and  civil 
offices.  He  and  those  who  thought  with  him  were  prepared  to  give  up  that  prin- 
ciple,— they  were  prepared  to  declare  that,  without  any  reference  to  rellKious  opinions, 
Protestant  Dissenters  shall  be  eligible  to  the  above  offices,  provided  thev  give  secu- 
rity, by  subscribing  the  Declaration  which  he  had  proposed,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Established  Church.  If  he  understood  the  noble 
lord  rightly  on  the  first  night  of  this  discussion,  the  noble  lord  had  spoken  of  the 
injustice  inflicted  on  the  Dissenters  bv  the  existing  laws.  The  existence  of  that 
injustice  pleaded  strongly  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  provision  now  proposed  by 
him.  If  the  Dissenters  were  sufferers  under  the  present  laws  as  they  stood,  that  was 
a  powerful  reason  why  the  advantages  intended  by  the  bill  should  not  be  rdected  by 
them,  because  they  were  called  upon  to  give,  for  the  concessions  thus  afforded  to 
them,  a  securi^  similar  to  that  which  the  principle  of  the  existing  law  gave  to  the 
Chureh  of  England.  The  Church  of  England,  in  his  opinion,  had  a  right  to  demand 
from  the  Dissenters  a  satisfactory  declaration,  that  none  of  the  offices  or  powers  of 
which  they  might  become  possessed  should,  under  any  circumstances,  be  used  to 
injure  the  Establishment,  or  to  disturb  it  in  the  possession  of  its  just  privileges.  The 
noble  lord  had  st^ed  his  objections  to  any  provision  beyond  that  of  simple  repeal,  and 
he  had  founded  them  principally  upon  the  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  the  per- 
manence of  the  Church  Establishment,  and  which  induced  him  to  consider  it  unneces- 
sary to  connect  any  security  with  the  measure  of  simple  repeal.  He  would  not 
now  enter  into  the  discussion,  but  he  could  not  avoid  expressing  his  opinion  that  the 
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noble  lord  had  failed  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  position.    In  aligning  the  qaestion,  the 
noble  lord  was  not  warranted  in  appealing  to  America  and  to  other  countries,  where 
there  exist  no  established  churches.     It  might  be  very  true  that  no  tests  or  securi- 
ties were  required  for  the  maintenance  of  established  churches  in  such  countries ; 
but,  according  to  the  experience  of  this  country  for  centuries,  it  was  well  known 
that  religious  feelings  entered  into  secular  affiurs,  and  influenced  the  oonduet  of  men. 
The  experience  of  £is  country  had  shown  that  the  Established  Church  had  been 
alwa3r8  recognised  as  an  essential  portion  of  the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  strong 
measures  h^  therefore  been  adopted  to  maintain  unimpaired  its  rights  and  privi- 
leges.   He  would  in  that  House  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Established  Churcn  was 
an  essential  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  country.     **  Non  mens  bio  sermo.*'    In 
the  bills  which  had  been  advocated  by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  for  the  relief  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  such  an  acknowledgment  was  made  with  a  view  to  procure  the 
assent  of  all  parties.     It  was  expressly  made  in  the  IhU  of  the  late  Mr.  Grattan. 
That  bill  set  out  by  stating,  that  the  removal  of  the  disqualification  under  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  laboured  would  tend  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  to  strengthen  our  free  constitution,  of  which  that  Church  was  an  ^^essen- 
tial part."     He  was  sure  that  upon  that  point  there  was  no  difierence  of  opinion  in 
that  House.     Maintaining,  then,  that  the  Established  Church  formed  an  essential 
part  of  the  constitution,  he  conceived  that  the  House  should  not  agree  to  the  measure 
under  discussion  until  they  had  maturdy  weighed  the  amount  ofsecurityto  which  that 
Church  was  unquestionably  entitled.  E[e  was  glad  to  see  that,  during  the  discussion,  full 
j  ustice  had  been  done  to  the  temperate  course  adopted  by  the  Church  of  E  ngland  respect- 
ing this  question.  That  Church  had  shown  that  it  confided  in  the  wisdom  and  justice 
of  parliament,  as  to  the  measures  of  security  which  ought  to  be  adopted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  its  privileges  and  immimities.    It  was  remarked  by  the  noble  lord,  and 
by  other  hon.  members,  on  the  first  night  of  this  discussion,  that  as  the  IMssenters 
had  for  thirty-seven  years  remained  tranquil,  without  presenting  a  petition  for  the 
recovery  of  their  rights,  their  application  on  the  present  occasion  was  entitled  to 
the  particular  consideration  of  the  House.    If  that  silence  and  acquiescence  on  their 

Eart  justly  entitled  them  to  that  consideration,  he  would  say  that  the  course  pursued 
y  the  Church  of  England  gave  them  abo  peculiar  claims  to  the  consideration  and 
'  attention  of  parliament.  Upon  that  point  he  trusted  there  would  b&  but  one  feeling. 
They  were  about  to  repeal  laws  which  had  been  long  considered  as  the  bulwarks  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  it  was  impossible  to  deny  that  a  strong  opinion  ex- 
isted throughout  the  country  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  those  laws.  They 
were  about  to  give  the  Dissenters  admission  to  office,  and  he  hoped  the  measure 
would  be  carried,  not  by  a  mfgority,  for  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  that  their 
votes  should  be  unanimous  on  this  occasion.  But  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  have 
the  sense  of  the  House  declared,  he  trusted  there  would  be  an  overpowering  majority 
against  the  provision  of  simple  repeal,  and  in  support  of  the  bill  accompanied  with 
the  Declaration  which  he  had  proposed.  If  the  bill  should  be  so  altered,  he  enter- 
tained the  most  confident  expectation  of  its  ultimate  success,  and  that  before  the 
termination  of  the  session  there  would  be  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  question. 
Whatever  part  he  might  have  taken  on  former  occasions,  he  could  assure  Uie  noble 
lord  and  the  House  that  it  was  his  anxious  wish  to  see  that  desirable  arrangement 
satisfactorily  eficcted. 

Lord  John  Russell  having  again  spoken, — 

Mr.  Peel  said  the  Declaration  he  had  proposed  was  applicable  to  none,  except  those 
who  were  about  to  fill  offices.  If  the  Declaration  were  extended  to  Scotland,  which 
he  did  not  propose  to  do,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  placing  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  situation  of  Dissenters. 

The  Speaker  then  lef^  the  chair,  and  the  House  went  into  a  committee,  Mr.  R. 
Gordon  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  he  had  drawn  up  the  Declaration,  but  as  to  the  machinery  of 
the  bill  he  could  say  nothing.  He  entertained  a  confident  hope  that  the  insertion  of 
that  condition  would  ensure  the  success  of  the  measure.  He  had  drawn  up  the  clause 
on  his  own  view  of  the  case,  but  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  any 
professional  person  on  it. 

The  bill  went  through  the  committee. 
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Id  the  debftto  cm  Mr.  Tenny8on^$  motion  for  the  re-commitment  of  this  bill,  whidi 
had  for  some  time  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the  House, — 

Mm.  SnCBnTiJiT  Fmml  said*  he  thought  that  this  question  iuTolved  considerations 
of  a  general  nature,  neariy  similar  to  those  which  were  connected  with  the  other 
question  of  the  disfranchisement  of  Penryn.  The  first  question  was  that  of  the 
measure  of  Justice  to  be  dealt  out  to  the  borough ;  the  second  invoiyed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  policy  and  expediency  of  disposing  of  the  vacant  franchise  either  to  the 
hundred,  or  to  some  populous  town.  For  even  supposing  the  delinquency  of  the 
borough  to  be  partly  made  out,  and  that  enough  was  proT^  to  justify  the  forfeiture 
of  the  firanchise,  the  question  to  be  considered  was,  not  to  what  place  it  might  be 
Just,  but  to  what  place  it  might  be  also  politic  and  expedient,  to  transfer  that  right. 
He  proposed  to  consider,  first,  the  justice  of  the  proceeding  itself,  and  next,  whether 
or  not  there  had  been  a  sufficiency  of  evidence  to  warrant  any  interference  with  the 
dective  right  of  the  borough  which  had  been  accused.  And  first,  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  Justice.  In  approaching  that  part  of  the  subject,  he  wished  to  draw  a 
very  material  distinction  between  a  trust  committed  to  a  man  in  his  public  capacity 
for  the  exercise  of  a  public  duty,  and  to  those  private  riffhts  of  property  which  might 
happen  to  be  acquired  in  tiie  enjoyment  of  that  trust.  He  conceived  it  useless  indeed, 
to  enter  into  any  extended  argument  upon  the  nature  of  property  of  that  description, 
because  it  was  plain  that  the  common  rights  of  individual  property  were  very  dif- 
ferent firom  those  which  arose  out  of  the  exercise  of  public  trusts.  He  conceived, 
indeed,  that  they  were  not  governed  by  the  same  rules,  or  subject  to  the  same  laws, 
and,  therefore,  the  arguments  of  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Bankes)  must  be  consi- 
dered wholly  inapplicable.  The  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  suppose  a  great  impedi- 
ment must  be  presented  by  the  evidence  not  being  taken  upon  oath ;  but  if  that 
argument  were  good,  it  ought  to  have  been  urged  at  first,  and  they  might  then  have 
been  able  to  save  that  useless  waste  of  time  which  this  enquiry  had  already  cost  them. 
He,  however,  saw  nothing  in  that  objection  to  impede  their  course.  They  had  evi- 
dence taken  upon  oath  l:^fore  a  committee  of  that  House ;  they  had  also  evidence 
taken  at  the  bar  for  their  own  satisfkction ;  and  if  the  objection  were  to  be  fatal  to  the 
present  case,  it  followed  tliat  it  must  likewise  be  fatal  to  every  examination  in  every 
case  where  they  might  be  called  upon  to  take  evidence  at  the  bar. — He  would  now 
speak  of  his  impressions  upon  the  evidence  they  had  heard ;  and  he  was  compelled 
to  say,  taking  into  consideration  the  proof  of  an  inveterate  habit  of  bribery  pervading 
the  whole  corporation,  that  such  a  case  was  made  out  as  justified  the  intenerence  of 
the  House.  He  confessed  that  he  had  altered  his  ofnnion  upon  the  subject,  when 
he  heard  it  stated,  that  the  bribery  was  confined  to  the  lower  class  of  the  people, 
who,  in  compliance  with  a  species  of  established  usage,  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
•money  for  their  votes ;  he  had  some  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  depriving  the  upper 
clas9es  who  remained  free  from  corruption,  of  the  rignt  which  they  ei\joyed,  and 
rather  contemplated  the  propriety  of  adopting  some  measure  to  alter  the  nature  of 
tlie  franchise,  than  the  infiiction  of  any  punishment  which  might  amount  to  a  total 
or  partial  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  election ;  but  when  he  found  that  not  only  the 
aldermen  of  the  corporation,  but  even  the  retoming  officer  participated  in  the  system 
of  bribery,  he  confessed  his  impression  was  materially  altered ;  and  when  he  saw  that 
not  only  the  lower  classes,  but  the  higher,  were  engaged  in  the  same  practices,  he 
could  no  longer  deny  that  the  interference  of  the  House  was  necessary  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  such  practices.  An  hon.  member  had  stated,  that  those  who  voted 
ibr  Sir  Henry  Wilson  did  not  vote  for  the  sake  of  any  bribe,  but  in  consequence  of 
a  conviction  that  Sir  Henry  was  a  supporter  of  the  Protestant  EstabUshment,  and 
disposed  to  vote  against  Catholic  Emancipation.  Now  be  could  only  say,  that  if  it 
haa  been  proved  to  him  that  a  minority  of  the  voters  gave  their  suflfirsges  to  Sir 
Henry  Wilson  upon  a  principle  of  that  lund,  he  could  not  conceive  any  thing  more 
powerful  in  fisvour  of  their  purity  of  feeling.  If  they  gave  their  votes  from  any 
nonest  conviction  upon  a  pnnciple  of  that  kind,  so  far  from  incurring  any  blame, 
they  were  entitled,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  highest  praise  for  exerebing  tnat  privilege 
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of  Englishmen  which  he  on  all  occasions  liked  to  see  displayed  in  the  giving  utter- 
ance to  their  free  and  unbiassed  opinions.  But  when  he  heard  it  stated,  that  the 
worthy  candidate  declared,  come  what  might,  he  was,  without  any  reference  to  the 
Catholic  question,  determined  to  do  whatever  was  *^  just  and  right,"  he  had  do  longer 
any  doubt  upon  the  principle  which  actuated  the  voters  of  East  Retfiurd.  He  con- 
ceived that  the  proposition  fbr  a  continued  enquiiy  ought  to  have  been  made  at  an 
earlier  period ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  he  repeated  his  conviction,  thai  eoough  had 
been  proved  to  bear  out  the  disiranchlsement  of  the  borough.  He  was  satisfied,  UMit 
in  having  recourse  to  that  measure  there  were  some  who  must  be  mfimnA  by  tbe 
deprivation  of  their  right  of  voting,  and  who  were  above  rmmmmg  any  money  for 
their  suffrage.  But,  in  dealing  wiUi  rights  of  a  mmfmnttn  natiire,  n  was  impossible 
to  do  rigid  justice  without  touching  upe«  the  liglits  of  those  who  were  oomparativdy 
innocent,  and  involving  them  Hi  the  punishment ;  if  the  deprivation  of  their  fbm- 
daee  ooidd  be  eaOed  a  punishment.    If  the  question  had  involved  the  deprivation  of 

rperty,  or  the  destruction  of  a  civil  ricrfat,  he  could  not  have  consented  to  go  so 
without  being  overborne  by  a  sense  of  a  great  public  g^ood;  but  it  iras  bemuse 
he  dreff  a  distinction  between  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  fbr  the  public  good  and 
a  right  of  private  property,  that  he  admitted  the  propriety  of  the  interference.  At 
present,  he  was  prepared  to  declare  his  intentions  only  so  far  on  the  subject  before 
the  House,  as  that  there  was  that  degree  of  delinquency  made  out,  which  warranted 
the  g^ing  into  the  committee. — He  would  next  proceed  to  make  some  observations 
on  the  policy  of  the  course  to  be  pursued,  without  following  the  worthy  alderman 
through  the  various  topics  of  a  speech,  three- fourths  of  which  were  occupied  in  a 
discussion  of  the  general  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  Although  that  question 
had  been  discussed  in  parliament  a  hundred  times,  yet  the  worthy  alderman  had 
advanced  doctrines  upon  that  question  entirely  new.  The  worthy  alderman  had 
laid  it  down  that  population  had  increased,  and  that  the  debt  had  increased,  and  he 
seemed  to  sanction  the  proposition,  that  the  increase  of  the  representation  should  be 
proportionate  to  the  increase  of  the  popnlation  and  of  the  debt  According  to  this 
principle,  there  should,  of  course,  be  proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives in  that  House ;  and  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  limit  the  worthy  aiders 
man  would  propose  to  the  increase  of  the  representation  of  the  country,  if  his  doctrines 
were  to  be  acted  upon.  Then  the  worthy  alderman  referred  to  a  quotation,  which, 
if  he  had  given  in  the  ardenOa  verba  in  which  th&  doctrine  was  conveyed,  would 
import  that,  if  the  people  of  Birmingham  were  taxed  without  being  represented,  sui^ 
treatment  was  absolute  tyranny,  and  they  would  be  justified  in  resistance. 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman : — I  said  no  such  thinr. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  hon.  ffentleman  had  referred  to  a  quotation  which,  if  he 
had  fully  brought  it  forward  and  strictly  applied,  would  establish  that  doctrine.  If 
taxation  without  representation  were  absolute  tyranny,  and  if  tyranny  justified  resist- 
ance, would  not  all  those  be  justified  in  resistance  who  wero  under  the  age  of  twenty^ 
one  ?  Again,  to  cite  an  illustration  adduced  on  a  former  occasion  by  a  right  hon. 
Secretary  of  State,  now  no  more,  in  reply  to  this  argument,  what  would  become  of 
the  whole  female  sex,  or  of  the  large  body  of  fVeehoiders  not  qualified  as  40*.  free- 
holders to  vote  at  elections  in  this  country  ?  In  short,  if  such  a  doctrine  were  to  be 
enforced,  it  would  lead  to  the  widest  plan  of  universal  suflhige ;  although  the  worthy 
alderman  said,  indeed,  that  he  had  never  been  an  advocate  of  such  a  plan  of  ultra 
rrform — that  he,  forsooth,  had  never  been  a  wild  speculatist.  But,  to  quote  an 
expression  of  Lord  Camden,  or  of  any  other  person,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
«  comparison  between  the  resistance  which  a  whole  country,  like  America,  and  that 
which  an  individual,  or  town  like  Birmingham,  might  be  justified  in  ofiering,  was 
absolute  nonsense. — As  little  was  he  disposed  to  approve  of  the  position  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  would  seem  disposed  to  lay  down,  that  members  of  that  House  were 
incafMkble  of  forming  a  decision  upon  the  subject  before  them,  from  an  apprehension 
of  being  liable  to  charges  of  having  had  recourse  to  influence  of  an  unwarrantable 
description  in  procuring  their  own  returns.  He  would  not  believe  that  the  members 
of  ths^  Honse  would  feel  any  such  incapacity  as  the  hon.  member  would  impute  to 
them.  The  hon.  member  had  declared,  that  he  himself  never  had  recourse  to  such 
sinister  influence.  He  could  state  the  same  exemption  fVx>m  having  recourse  to  it 
ibr  himsi^;  and  he  was  sure  that  the  members  of  the  House  would  not  feel  them- 
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•elves,  from  any  sach  impatation,  incapable  of  acting  as  legislaton,  on  an  accusa- 
tion of  a  breach  of  the  law.    That  influence  was  used  at  elections  was  admitted ; 
but  there  was  a  wide  difierence  between  the  fair,  legitimate  influence  that  was  eier- 
cised,  and  that  undue  and  unlawful  influence  which  was  carried  by  the  means  of  the 
bribery,  of  which  the  House  lately  had  eridence.  We  did  not  live  either  in  repmbliea 
PlaUmu^  or  in  fitce  Romuli;  we  could  neither  altogether  shut  out  the  influence  of 
the  fedinn  of  nature,  nor  of  those  circumstances  by  which  we  were  surrounded  in 
society.    Equally  untrue  and  ui^ust  would  it  be  to  suppose  that  we  were  actuated 
by  unworthy  motives.    At  county  elections  in  England^  the  friendly  relations  and 
interchange  of  mutual  kindness  subsisting  between  landlord  and  tenant — the  aftee- 
tion  subsisting  between  brother  and  brother,  and  the  other  close  relations  of  life — 
unquestionably  had,  and  would  continue  to  have,  a  material  influence,    ^t  such 
influence,  however,  may  not  perhaps  strictly  be  sustained  by  the  theory  of  representa- 
tion, and  was  not  to  be  classed  in  the  same  scale  of  ofience  as  a  case  of  absolute 
bribery  and  corruption.    It  might  be  very  well  for  a  philosopher  to  lay  down  plans 
of  theoretic  perfection  in  his  closet,  but  such  feelings  and  motives  as  he  had  described, 
and  a  thousand  other  indirect  influences,  prevailed  at  elections.    He  could  not  pre- 
"^mt  their  prevalence,  and  if  he  could,  he  did  not  know  that  he  would.    In  con- 
sidering the  case  of  East  Retford,  and  in  forming  a  judgment  upon  it,  he  could  not 
exclude  from  his  consideration  the  case  of  Penryn.    After  what  had  already  taken 

Elace  in  the  last  session  as  well  as  in  the  present,  respecting  the  borough  of  renryn, 
e  thought  he  was  entitled  to  consider  the  appropriation  of  its  franchise  as  well  as 
that  of  East  Retford.  In  forming  this  assumption,  he  wished  not  to  be  understood 
as  pronouncing  finally  now  upon  the  case  of  Penryn,  which  was  not  strictly  before 
the  House ;  but,  after  the  decision  which  had  been  already  come  to  bv  the  House, 
the  forfeiture  of  its  franchise  was  an  assumption  which  he  was  entitled  to  make. 
The  consideration,  therefore,  of  two  places — East  Retford  and  Penryn,  formed  a 
material  element  in  the  view  which  he  at  present  entertained  of  dealing  wiUi  each 
separately.  He  was  induced  to  consider  the  two  places  conjointly,  from  the  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  the  united  weight  of  which  made  him  think  that  the 
whole  subject  mieht  be  better  disposed  of  by  keeping  them  both  under  the  view 
of  the  House. — ^Now,  what  had  bNeen  the  practice  respecting  the  transfer  of  the 
franchises  of  boroughs  ?  In  all  cases  of  disfinanchisement,  until  that  of  Grampound, 
the  right  of  election  was  transferred  to  the  adjoining  hundred.  In  the  cases  of 
Shoreham,  Cricklade,  and  Aylesbury,  such  had  been  the  course  that  was  adopted. 
In  the  case  of  Grampound  a  new  minciple  was  introduced  bv  that  House.  Vicin- 
age was  the  invariable  rule  that  had  been  ebserved  until  tiien.  But  on  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  borough  of  Grampound,  a  bill  passed  the  House  to  transfer 
the  franchise  to  Leeds.  That  bill,  however,  was  not  acquiesced  in  by  the  Lords ; 
and  it  was  proposed  by  them,  on  rejecting  the  bill  sent  up  by  the  Commons,  to  add 
two  members  to  the  representation  of  Yorkshire.  In  this  way  the  bill  passed; 
the  franchise  having  been  transferred  to  the  agricultural  interest,  instead  of^  as  was 
at  first  proposed,  to  a  large  and  populous  place.  Now,  he  would  propose  to  adopt 
a  middle  course  in  disposing  of  the  transfer  of  the  franchises  of  these  two  boroughs, 
which,  as  it  was  opposed  to  the  partisans  of  the  ag^cultural  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests, might  not  be  likely  to  conciliate  the  support  of  either.  He  would  not  vote 
for  the  transfer  of  the  franchises  of  both  boroughs  to  the  hundred,  or  to  large  manu- 
facturing towns,  but  he  should  propose  a  compromise  between  the  conflicting  claims 
of  opposite  (using  the  term  in  no  hostile  sense)  mterests.  For  this  purpose,  he  should 
propose,  if  the  forfeiture  of  the  franchises  of  both  were  resolved  upon,  that  the  trans- 
fer of  one  should  be  made  in  favour  of  a  large  and  populous  town,  and  the  other  in 
fiivour  of  the  hundred.  This  was  the  compromise  which  he  proposed  to  make 
between  what  might  by  some  be  considered  the  conflictiuff  claims  of  tne  manufactur- 
ing and  agricultural  interests.  If  the  transfer  of  both  franchises  were  made  in  favour  of 
large  towns,  there  would  be,  he  anticipated,  on  future  occasions,  a  veiy  keen  look 
out,  a  very  prying  enquiry  and  searching  investigation  into  cases  of  bribery.  He 
anticipated  that  there  would  not  be  wanting  parties  to  get  up  a  case  for  the  purposes 
of  establishing  bribery,  if  they  knew  that  the  immediate  consequence  of  making  out 
bribery  would  be  not  only  a  forfeiture  of  franchise^  but  a  transfer  of  it  to  some  large 
and  populous  town.    He  would,  therefore,  disappoint  any  such  eager  disposition  to 
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vet  up  oases  unduly,  by  not  establishing  an  invariable  precedent  now  in  fafonr  of 
large  towns;  which,  if  adopted,  would  l^ome  a  staadard  of  reference  in  all  similar 
cases.  In  making  this  declaration,  he  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  he 
gave  no  opinion  of  marking  a  preference  between  Manchester  and  Binningham.  He 
was  equally  attached  to  the  interests  of  these  two  important  towns;  but  he  had  come 
to  no  decision  in  favour  of  either:  he  would  bestow  a  fair  and  impartial  consideration 
on  the  respective  claims  of  both  these  large  and  populous  places,  and  would  be  guided 
in  his  determination,  by  the  result  of  that  consideration.  The  House  would  perceive, 
that  throughout  these  remarks  he  had  proceeded  upon  the  assumption  of  the  forfeiture 
and  transfer  of  the  franchise  of  Penryn ;  which  was,  he  trusted,  a  well-grounded 
assumption,  considering  the  repeated  warnings  which  that  borough  had  already  had, 
and  the  disregard  it  had  paid  to  them.  In  sanctioning  the  transfer  of  the  franchise 
of  one  of  these  boroughs  to  a  manufacturing  town,  and  the  other  to  the  hundred,  he 
wished  distinctly  to  be  understood,  that  he  would  not  consent  to  the  transfer  of  the 
franchise  of  East  Retford  to  a  remote  and  populous  town.  The  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  approve  of  the  franchise  of  Penryn  being  transferred  to  such  a  place,  were  to 
be  found,  in  a  great  degree,  i  n  the  local  circumstances  of  these  two  boroughs.  Penryn 
was  situated  in  Cornwall,  which  returned  forty-two  members  to  pariiament;  and  he 
would  not  consent  to  the  disfranchisement  of  one  of  those  boroughs,  except  on  an 
accusation,  sustained  by  competent  testimony,  of  that  borough  having  abused  its 
rights  of  franchise  by  practices  of  bribery  and  corruption.  But,  in  considering  the 
policy  of  the  measure  of  transferring  a  franchise  to  a  manufacturing  district  out  of 
the  county  in  which  the  borough  was  situated,  it  should  go  for  something  that  Corn- 
wall, in  which  Penryn  was  situated,  returned  forty-two  members  to  parUament;  and 
that  Nottinghamshire,  in  which  East  Retford  was  situated,  only  returned  eight.  It 
should  go  for  something  also,  that  close  to  Penryn  there  were  other  boroughs  return- 
ing members  to  parliament.  Coupling  these  considerations  with  the  prospect  of  ex- 
tendingp  the  elective  franchise  to  two  thousand  voters  by  transferring  the  franchise 
to  the  hundred,  he  thought  there  were  strong  reasons  for  not  removing  the  franchise 
from  the  county  of  Nottmgham,  which  did  not  equally  apply  to  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall. There  was  an  objection  which  was  supposed  to  exist  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment to  transfer  the  franchise  of  East  Retfora  away  from  the  hundred,  arising  from 
the  desire  they  had  to  invest  an  individual,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  with  the  power 
of  returning  a  member,  if  the  franchise  were  given  to  the  hundred.  He  declared, 
upon  his  honour,  that  no  consideration  of  that  lund  influenced  him — ^he  knew  nothing 
upon  the  subject,  except  what  he  had  heard  in  that  House.  It  might  or  it  might  not 
be,  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  such  influence ;  he  certainly  did  not  believe  it  to  be 
«o  powerful  as  to  sway  a  body  of  two  thousand  voters ;  but  what  place  could  be  chosen 
where  some  person  or  persons  would  not  be  found  to  possess  considerable  influence? 
It  would  be  mockery  to  think  of  selecting  any  place  for  the  transfer  of  the  franchise 
which  would  be  perfectly  free  from  influence.  All  he  could  say  was,  that  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  influence  alluded  to,  and  he  was  actuated  by  no  desire  of  adminis- 
tering to  it.  If  the  contrary  course  from  that  which  he  recommended  were  pursued, 
and  the  East  Retford  franchise  were  transferred  to  a  large  town  not  in*the  county, 
it  would  increase  the  already  existing  disproportion  in  the  representation  of  Cornwall 
and  Nottinghamshire.  Whilst  Cornwall  returned  forty-two  members,  Nottingham- 
shire would  be  reduced  to  the  representation  of  six.  Now,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
representation  of  the  county  of  Nottingham  with  the  other  counties  of  England, 
the  House  would  perceive,  that  that  county  returned  not  only  far  fewer  members 
than  Cornwall,  but  fewer  even  than  the  average  representation  of  the  other  counties. 
The  whole  representation  of  England  amounted  to  489  members.  Now,  dropping 
the  nine,  and  dividing  the  remaining  480  by  forty,  the  average  representation  of  each 
county  will  be  twelve  members.  If,  then,  the  number  of  the  present  representatives 
of  Nottinghamshire  be  four  below  the  average  representation  of  the  other  counties 
of  England,  he  thought  the  House  should  hesitate  before  it  sanctioned  any  proposi- 
tion which  would  diminish  that  number  by  two,  and  thereby  reduce  the  representation 
of  a  large  and  important  county,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- six  thousand 
inhabitants,  to  six  members  of  parliament.  These  were  the  considerations  which  ia^ 
duced  him  to  think  that  if  the  House  should  resolve  upon  the  forfeiture  of  the  franchise 
of  both  boroughs,  and  approve  of  the  transfer  of  one  of  them  to  a  populous  and  manu- 
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iactoringf  district,  East  Retford  was  not  the  borough  of  the  two,  whose  disfianchise^ 
meat  it  would  be  most  fitting  to  fix  upoq  for  the  transfer  of  the  franchise  out  of  the       ^ 
county  in  which  the  borough  was  situated.  ^ 

On  the'  motion  ttiat  the  speaker  do  now  leaTe  the  chair,  Mr.  N.  Calvert  moved — 
^*  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee,  thf^  they  have  power  to  make  provision 
for  the  prevention  of  Biibery  and  Corruption  in  the  Section  of  members  to  serve  in 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  East  Retford,  by  extending  the  right  of  voting  to  all 
forty-shilling  freeholders  of  the  hundred  of  Bassetlaw.*^ 

At  the  termination  of  a  long  protracted  debate,  the  House  divided:  For  Mr. 
Calvert^s  Amendment,  157$  Against  it,  121.    Minority  36. 


GREECE  AND  TURKEY. 
Mabch  24,  1828. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a  Committee  of  Supply,  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
proposed  certain  questions  to  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary  opposite,  respecting  the 
Treaty  which  had  been  entered  into  on  the  6th  of  July  preceding. 

Mb.  Sscbetakt  Ps^l  said,  he  hoped  the  hon.  member  would  excuse  him  if  he 
divided  the  comments  that  had  fallen  from  bun,  from  the  direct  qaestions  which  he 
had  proposed.    The  first  question  that  the  hon.  member  had  askea  was,  whether  the 
king  were  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  without 
allowing  any  circumstances  to  interfere  in  procuring  the  pacification  of  Greece?  On 
that  subject,  he  had  to  inform  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  there  was  no  change  whatever 
in  the  king^s  determination  to  do  every  thing  that  lay  in  his  power  to  give  effect  to 
that  Treaty ;  but  when  the  hon.  ^ntleman  asked  whether  his  m^jestjr  would  allow 
any  circumstances  to  interfere  with  the  prosecution  of  the  Treatv,  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  asking  him  to  give  an  answer  to  a  future  and  hypothetical  case ;  and 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  minister  of  the  Crown  to  answer  on  a  contingent  pro- 
position, such  as  the  one  made  by  the  hon.  gentleman :   it  was  as  much  as  he  could 
do  to  repeat  that  no  change  had  at  present  taken  place  in  his  mijesty^s  desire  and 
intention  of  fulfilling  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty. — The  hon.  gentleman  had  next 
referred  to  certain  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  relations  between  Turkey 
and  Russia.    On  this  point  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  state,  that  no  official  inform- 
ation had  reached  this  country  on  the  subject — no  declaration  of  war  by  Russia 
agiunst  Turkey  had  been  received — nothing  was  known  to  have  occurred  to  change 
the  situation  in  which  Russia  stood  at  the  time  when  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  of  July  was 
concluded.      Whatever  apprehensions  the  hon.  gentleman  might  entertain  on  the 
subject,  he  felt  that  he  should  best  perform  his  duty  by  not  discussing  it^  until  posi- 
tive information  were  received  by  his  majesty^s  government. — The  second  question 
put  l^  the  hon.  gentleman  was,  whether  or  not  orders  had  been  renewed,  directing 
the  officer  commanding  the  naval  force  in  the  Mediterranean  to  continue  the  blockade 
of  those  povts  of  the  Morea  which  were  occupied  by  the  Turks  ?    In  answer  to  that 
he  would  state  that,  previously  to  the  battle  of  Navarino,  orders  were  g^ven  to  the 
admiral  commanding  the  combined  squadron  to  institute  a  blockade  of  those  ports 
in  the  Morea  that  were  held  by  the  Turks  or  Egyptians,  and  to  prevent  reinforce- 
ments being  supplied  to  them.     After  the  battle  of  Navarino  those  instructions  were 
considered  as  remaining  in  full  force,  and  they  had  been  acted  on  by  the  commanders 
of  the  allied  squadron. — With  respect  to  the  removal  of  persons  from  the  Morea,  to 
be  employed  as  slaves,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  previously  to  the  signature 
of  the  Treaty,  an  intimation  was  g^ven  to  his  majesty's  government  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  Turkey  to  remove  from  the  Morea  the  female  part  of  the  population  and 
the  children,  for  the  puroose  of  settling  them  in  Egypt  as  slaves;  and  a  distinct 
notifioalion  was  given  to  Ibrahim  Pacha,  that  so  violent  an  exercise  of  rights,  if  ri^hU 
ther  could  be  called — that  a  feeling  so  repugnant  to  the  established  usage  of  civilized 
nations-^-iiever  would  be  permitted  by  his  msgesty,  and  that  this  country  would 
iwrtainly  resist  any  attempt  to  carry  such  an  object  into  effect. 


PENBYN  DISFRANCniSEMEWT  BlUU  (I9\ 


PENRYN  DISFRANCHISEMENT  BILU 
Mabch  24,  1828. 

In  the  debate  upon  the  order  of  the  day  for  further  oonsideriog  the  report  of  the 
Committee,  Mr.  C.  Pallmer  moTod,  as  an  amendment,  *^  That  it  be  an  instruction 
to  the  Committee  on  the  said  bill,  that  they  have  power  to  make  provision  for 
preventing  bribery  and  eormption  in  the  election  of  Members  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
meot  for  the  Borough  of  Penrvn,  by  extending  the  right  of  voting  to  all  forty- 
shillings  freeholders  in  the  Hundreda  of  Penwith  and  Kerrier.^' 

Sir  C.  BurreU  having  seconded  the  amendment,  and  Mr.  G.  Bankes  and  Mr. 
Bailey  having  spoken  briefly  on  the  subject, — 

Mb.  Skgbetabt  Pbbl  said  that  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  G.  Bankes)  had  completely 
mistaken  what  had  fallen  Arom  him  on  a  former  evening,  when  he  expressed  his 
wish  to  postpone  the  declaration  of  his  sentiments  as  to  the  transfer  of  the  franchise 
of  Penryn  until  after  the  question  respecting  East  Retford  was  disposed  of.  lie 
then  stated  that  the  transfer  of  the  franchise  involved  considerations  of  policy,  and 
that  he  was  desirous  not  to  give  an  opinion  with  respect  to  any  particular  place, 
Hotil  the  House  had  decided  whether  they  had  one  or  two  to  deal  with.  At  that 
moment,  however,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  House  was  at  liberty  to  deal 
with  Penryn  absolutely.  The  ground  on  which  he  had  come  to  this  conclusion  was 
this — that  on  three  several  occasions  there  had  been  proof  of  corruption  in  Penrjm. 
In  1807,  the  proceedings  which  took  place  in  that  borough  were  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House.  Distinct  allegations  of  corrupt  practices  were  referred 
to  a  committee,  appointed  under  the  Grenvule  Act :  they  examined  witnesses  on  oath, 
and  the  report  which  they  made  to  the  House  was  conclusive  as  to  the  existence,  to 
a  certain  extent,  of  corrupt  practices.  This,  then,  was  a  distinct  warning  to  the 
borough,  and  those  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  franchise  ought  to  have 
exerted  themselves  to  have  prevented  similar  abuses  in  future.  In  1819,  again,  com- 
plaints were  repeated,  and  the  (juestion  was  again  referred  to  a  committee,  where  it 
was  proved  that  corrupt  practices  still  continued  in  the  borough,  and  the  House 
exprowed  their  opinion  on  the  subject  by  passing  a  bill,  disfranchising  the  borough. 
Here  were  two  distinct  warnings,  and  one  went  to  the  extent  of  a  practical  confisca- 
tion, which  was  a  material  point  affecting  the  case.  These  waniings,  however,  were 
not  sufficient,  and  at  the  last  election  a  third  complaint  was  made  to  the  House ;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  session  the  House,  after  hearing  evidence  at  the  bar — particularly 
that  of  Mr.  Stanbury — and  upon  mature  deliberation,  acting  judicially,  came  to  a 
resolution,  declaring  that  there  prevailed  in  Penryn  that  notorious  corruption  which 
placed  the  franchise  of  the  borough  at  the  disposal  of  the  House ;  and  that  resolution 
they  seconded  by  a  solemn  act;  namely,  the  passing  of  the  bill.  It  was  evident  that 
there  must  be  some  termination  to  proceedings  of  this  kind,  llie  House  having 
declared  that  the  borough  ou^t  to  be  disfranchised,  could  not  be  made  a  court  of 
appeal  against  their  own  decision.  He  was  not  prepared  to  advise  the  House  to 
revoke  tl^  solemn  decision  to  which  they  had  come  by  a  majority  of  114  to  33.  He 
did  not  think  such  a  course  would  add  to  the  character  of  the  House.  If  any  peryon 
vrere  to  state  that  he  could  briuff  forward  new  evidence  to  overturn  that  which  had 
been  previously  given,  that  might  present  new  considerations  to  his  mind ;  but  he 
had  heard  nothing  of  the  kind  stated.  At  the  present  moment  he  trusted  the  House 
would  deal  with  the  case  before  them  with  the  most  rigid  justice.  Should  the  House 
agree  to  the  original  proposal  for  transferring  the  franchise  to  the  large  town,  or 
great  commercial  place,  the  voters  not  disfranchised,  it  was  obvious,  would  feel 
themselves  very  differently  circumstanced,  and  placed  in  a  very  different  relation  from 
that  in  which  they  formeriy  stood.  In  fact  they  would  onl^  bear  the  numerical 
proportion  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  thousand,  such  being  the  disproportion 
between  the  number  of  the  disfranchised  voters  and  the  number  of  new  electors,  or 
newly  enfranchised  persons,  with  whom  they  were  intended  to  be  amalgamated  by 
the  biU.  He  was  still  unaltered  in  his  opinion,  that  substantial  justice  would  not 
ihs  done  by  extending,  in  this  case^  the  fhtnchise  to  the  hundred.  In  the  former  case 
of  a  transfer  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  House  had  voted, 
that  the  forfeited  franchise  of  the  bocangh  of  Grampound  should  be  transferred  to 
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Leeds ;  their  lordships,  however,  subsequently  determined,  in  the  other  House,  that 
the  franchise  should  be  transferred  to  the  county  of  York.  As  to  the  disfranchised 
parties,  in  either  case  it  was  almost,  if  not  altogether,  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
them  who  derived  the  benefit  of  this  transfer  of  the  franchise.  The  franchise  was 
undoubtedly  an  enjoyment  of  a  private  right.  In  the  case  of  the  borough  of  Gram- 
pound  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  however,  felt  they  could  not  do  justice  to 
the  interests  of  the  public,  unless  the  electors  were  disfranchised.  Whatever  might 
be  his  opinion  on  other  delinquent  boroughs,  he  begged  to  state  that  he  never  doubted 
that  the  House  had  a  clear  right  to  deal  with  the  electors  of  Penryn  from  the  notoriety 
of  its  corruption.  The  only  doubt  he  had  entertained  was  as  to  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  forfeited  franchise  in  this  case,  or  to  whom  it  was  to  be  transferred.  It 
was  for  the  latter  reason  that  when,  during  last  session,  this  question  was  before 
the  House,  he,  forming  then  no  part  of  the  ministry,  had  forborne  to  express  his 
sentiments  on  this  part  of  the  duty  of  the  legislature.  As  to  the  propriety  of  trans- 
ferring the  franchise  of  Penryn  to  the  hundred — ^and  here  he  wished  to  be  understood 
as  saying  nothing  which  could  be  inferred  to  allude  to  the  case  of  the  borough  of 
East  Retford — he  had  formed  his  opinion,  and  made  his  mind  up,  from  the  thousand 
circumstances — some  even  minute  ones — which  were  so  often  found  in  life  to  be  the 
substantive  grounds  on  which  persons  were  often  compelled  to  make  up  their  minda 
on  matters  of  even  considerable  importance.  In  the  review  of  those  circumstances 
he  could  not  exclude  from  his  mind  the  consideration,  that  the  borough  of  Penryn 
was  a  Cornish  borough,  and  that  Cornwall  had  forty-two  representatives  in  that* 
House:  and  here  he  would  observe,  in  answer  to  an  appeal  which  had  been  made  to 
the  House,  by  the  hon.  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  favour  of  the  representa- 
tion of  Cornwall — let  those  persons  whose  interests  were  likely  to  be  affected  provide 
in  future  that  their  interests  should  be  represented  in  parliament  by  competent 
persons.  For  himself,  he  should  vote  for  the  transfer  of  the  franchise  of  Penryn  to 
a  large  commercial  community,  because  he  considered  it  a  fair  line  of  conduct  to 
pursue,  as  the  House  had  now  two  delinauent  boroughs  to  deal  with,  and  with  pro> 
priety,  therefore,  could  adopt  the  principle  of  alteration  in  this  particular  instance. 

The  House  divided :  For  the  original  motion,  213 ;  Against  it,  34 :  Miyority»  179. 
The  House  then  went  into  the  committee.  The  preamble  of  the  bill,  transierring 
the  right  of  electing  two  members  from  the  borougn  of  Penryn  to  the  town  of  Man- 
chester, was  read  and  agreed  to. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  bill,  with  its  amendments,  was  reported  to  the 
House. 

In  Committee,  on  a  future  evening  (March  28)  after  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  War- 
burton,  in  favour  of  "  the  principle  of  secret  voting," — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  should  have  been  astonished  if  any  hon.  member  had  attempted 
to  introduce  into  this  bill  a  proposition  that  votes  should  be  oriven  in  secret.  He 
trusted  he  should  never  see  the  day  when  that  principle  womd  be  applied  to  the 
electors  of  this  country — when  those  electors  would  be  so  lowered  in  character,  that 
they  durst  not  state  their  objections  openly  to  the  candidate,  and  make  known  their 
reasons  for  voting  against  him.  That,  however,  was  not  the  proposition  which  the 
House  had  to  discuss ;  but  if  it  were  made,  he  would  decidedly  oppose  the  introduction 
of  any  principle  into  a  single  bill,  which,  if  good,  should  be  made  a  general  measure 
of  legislation.  He  objected  to  the  proposed  Declaration,  because  it  did  not  seem  to 
him  consistent  with  gfood  sense  or  sound  policy,  to  confine  regulation  to  any  parti-* 
cular  borough,  which,  if  right,  should  be  generally  established. 


TEST  AND  CORPORATION  ACTS'  REPEAL  BILL. 

Mabch  24,  1828. 

In  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  this  bill,  on  the  second  clause  being 
read, — 
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a  power  t  dispense  with  this  Declaration.  My  opinion  is,  that  it  gives  no  sach 
power :  at  any  rbte,  I  know  that  I  did  not  intend  that  it  should.  The  question  as 
far  as  it  refers  to  this  point,  is  not  without  its  diificulties.  By  the  law  as  it  now 
stands,  any  one  who  enters  into  the  king's  service  or  receives  the  king's  wages,  or  acts 
as  his  menial  servant,  is  compelled  to  take  the  Sacramental  Test.  He  is  relieved, 
however,  from  that  compulsion  by  the  Annual  Lidemnitv  Act.  If  that  act  were  not 
to  be  passed,  he  would  be  under  an  obligation  to  take  the  Sacramental  Test,  how- 
ever menial  the  office  might  be  in  which  he  served  his  majesty.  If  I  am  entitled  by 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  to  call  upon  every  person  who  enters  his  majesty's  service 
to  take  the  Sacramental  Test,  I  am  entitled,  bv  the  proposed  act,  to  make  every 
person  who  would  now  be  compelled  to  take  that  test  make  the  proposed  Decla- 
ration. Now,  in  many  cases,  the  performance  of  such  a  ceremony  would  not  only 
be  superfluous,  but  absurd.  For  instance,  what  could  be  more  useless  and  absurd 
than  to  make  a  man  who  is  going  to  enter  upon  office  on  a  foreign  station  make  a 
declaration  that  he  will  not,  by  virtue  of  that  office,  attempt  to  subvert  the  privileges 
of  the  Church  of  England  P  It  would  be  difficult  to  specifv  in  words  all  the  cases 
in  which  it  would  be  imperative  that  the  party  should  make  the  Declaration,  and 
equally  difficult  to  specify  the  cases  where  an  exception  to  that  rule  ought  to  be  allow- 
ed. The  object  of  this  clause  was  to  enable  his  majesty  at  his  discretion  to  specify 
those  offices  in  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  exact  the  proposed  Declaration.  The 
object  of  it  was,  not  to  dispense  with  the  Declaration  entirely,  but  to  allow  his  majesty 
to  name  what  officers  should  and  what  officers  should  not  be  called  upon  to  make  it. 
This  is  all  that  I  have  to  say  on  this  sulject  at  present.  I  will,  however,  repeat, 
that  I  am  satisfied  with  the  security  which  this  Declaration  offers.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  make  any  alteration  in  it  to  please  the  wishes  of  any  party.  All  that  has 
passed  since  I  proposed  it,  confirms  me  in  the  sanguine  hope  that  the  present  session 
will  not  close  without  our  having  every  question  satisfactorily  arranged,  with  respect 
to  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England. 

Lord  Nugent  thought  that  the  office  of  privy  councillor  was  one  which  subjected 
the  holder  of  it  to  taking  the  Sacramental  Te!(t. 

Mr.  Peel. — He  is  covered  by  the  Annual  Bill  of  Indemnity. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to. 


SUPPLY  OF  WATER  TO  THE  METROPOLIS. 

Mabch  28,  1828. 

Mb.  Sbcbbtabt  Pbbl  (in  reply  to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  respecting  the  presentation  of 
evidence)  said,  that  when  he  returned  to  office,  he  found  that  a  commission  had  been 
appointed  by  a  former  Secretary  of  State,  enabling  certain  persons  named  in  it  to 
institute  a  full  enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  supply  of  water  in  the  metropolis.  He 
found  that  the  three  eminent  persons  named  in  the  commission  had  power  to  adminis- 
ter oaths  to  the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  before  them ;  and  it  certainly  did  appear 
that  in  other  respects  they  were  furnished  with  ample  powers  to  conduct  their 
enquiry.  As  to  taking  levels  and  making  surveys,  he  had  required  an  estimate  of  the 
expense  before  he  would  give  his  consent,  but  that  had  not  been  furnished  him ;  and 
he  could  not  agree  to  embark  in  any  scheme  vrithout  some  limits  being  assigned  to 
the  expense  that  might  be  incurred  by  the  country.  The  correspondence  proved,  that 
the  commissioners  had  full  powers  to  conduct  their  enouiry.  He  had  not  told  them 
that  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  an  analysis  of  tne  water ;  but  surely,  when  it 
was  considered  that  this  commission  bore  date  the  5th  June,  1827,  it  was  surprising 
that  no  analysis  had  been  made,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  salubrity  of  the  water. 
He  did  not  think  that  that  alone  was  all  that  was  necessary;  but  he  did  think  that 
no  report  could  be  complete  without  it.  If  the  report  of  the  commissioners  should 
show  that  the  present  companies,  who  derived  their  supply  from  the  Thames,  could 
not  from  that  source  give  a  sufficient  and  salubrious  supply,  he  trusted  that  new 
companies  would  be  formed  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  public.  But  the 
expense  of  the  surveys  should  fall  on  those  new  companies,  and  not  on  the  public ; 
unless  government  intended  to  undertake  the  supply  of  water  themselves.  If  they  left 
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it  to  private  enterprise,  the  expense  of  employing  engineers  should  belong  to  the 
parties  eogaeed  in  the  speculation.  He  repeated  tbat.be  could  sanction  no  plans  of 
that  kind,  without  a  distinct  estimate  of  the  expense.  The  letter  he  had  written  to 
the  commissioners,  stating  his  views  of  their  powers,  had  been,  by  his  direction,  laid 
before  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  S.  Bourne)  who  had  issued  the  commission, 
and  he  had  entirely  concurred  in  the  whole  of  it.  He  had  no  objection  to  present 
the  evidence  already  taken  before  the  commissioners,  but  before  he  determined  to 
employ  engineers  he  would  repeat — ^^  Let  us  have  the  report  on  what  they  are  com- 
petent to  decide ;  namely,  the  salubrity  of  the  water."  •  •  •  •  »  "jje  had  no 
objection  to  the  production  of  the  evidence,  if  the  commissioners  consented.  It  might 
be  that  they  haa  taken  evidence  upon  only  one  ^ide  of  the  question  in  some  cases ; 
and  if  they  were  to  publish  that  evidence  without  taking  the  evidence  which  might  be 
opposed  to  it,  their  conduct  would  seem  to  be  influenced  by  partiality.  If,  however, 
the  commissioners  were  not  opposed  to  its  immediate  production,  he  had  no  objection 
whatever. 


THE  CORN  LAWS. 

March  31,  1828. 

In  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  Com  Laws,  Mr.  C.  Grant  moved — 
**  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  any  sort  of  com,  g^n,  meal,  or 
flour,  which  may  now  by  law  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be 
admissible  for  home  use  upon  payment  of  the  following  duties  :*^ — 

Wheat — ^Impjbbial  Mbasubb. 

«.  d, 
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In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Baring  having  just  sat  dowu, 
Ma.  SxcBETABT  PsKL  smd,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  having  confessed  the  measure 
to  be  more  favourable  to  his  views  than  be  had  anticipated,  he  could  not  but  be 
much  surprised  to  hear  the  hon.  gentleman  afterwards  declare  his  doubts  whether 
the  measure  were  preferable  to  the  existing  system,  which  it  was  meant  to  supersede. 
He  did  think  that  no  individual  in  that  House  was  more  deeply  impressed  than  the 
hon.  member  with  a  conviction  that  any  fixed  svstera  wai  preferable  to  that  state  of 
uncertainty,  with  respect  to  the  Corn-laws,  under  which  the  country  had  laboured 
for  tome  time  past.    He  had  understood  the  hon.  member  to  say,  that  for  the 
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settlement  of  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  with  respect  to  the  trading 
and  manufacturing  interests,  it  was  desirable  that  the  price  of  com  should  be  fixed, 
so  far  as  it  was  to  be  fixed  or  made  dependent  upon  legislative  intervention.  Under 
the  consideration  that  last  year  the  biU  introduced  by  government  had  met  with  the 
approbation  of  the  hon.  member,  he  was  certainly  stirprised  that  he  should  fiod  such 
essential  differences  between  the  present  proposition  and  that  of  the  preceding  year, 
as  to  declare  the  measure  before  the  House  not  preferable  to  the  state  of  uncertainty 
of  which  he  had  so  much  comphdned.  For  his  own  part,  he  should  vote  for  the 
present  measure;  for,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  tne  last  few  months,  he  was 
convinced  that  it  was  fair,  equitable,  and  just.  •  He  should  vote  for  it  also,  because 
he  conceived  that  any  proposition  likely  to  conciliate  the  good  opinion  of  the  House, 
and  to  meet  with  general  concurrence,  was  desirable  in  every  point  of  view.  Last 
session  the  House  had  passed  a  measure  founded  upon  the  principle  now  adopted  by 
Ms  right  hon.  friend,  and  fixing  the  importation  price  at  60s. ;  but  gentlemen  must 
be  aware  of  the  view  that  had  been  taken  of  that  measure  in  the  other  House.  That 
House  added  to  the  bill  of  the  Commons  an  amendment,  which  prohibited  the  admis- 
sion of  foreign  com  out  of  warehouse  until  the  average  price  in  the  home  market 
should  rise  even  as  high  as  66s,  Until  the  price  amounted  to  this  sum,  foreign 
com  was  excluded  altogether  by  the  amendment  carried  in  the  other  House.  He 
was  quite  satisfied  that,  if  the  government  of  that  day  had  thought  that  such  a 
measure  as  was  now  proposed  would  have  been  likely  to  meet  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  his  right  hon.  friend  who  had  introduced  the 
resolutions,  and  his  right  hon.  friend  on  his  left  (Mr.  Huskisson),  would  have  modi- 
fied their  propositions,  so  as  to  render  them  conformable  to  the  views  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  He  was  sure  that  his  right  hon.  friend  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
relax  the  details  of  his  theory,  by  any  modification  not  incompatible  with  his  prin-. 
ciples,  provided  he  could  have  obtained  that  which  was  so  pre-eminently  desirable — 
a  permanent  settlement  of  this  question.  For  those  reasons  he  thought  it  did  not 
argue  the  slightest  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  any  man  who  attached  a  high  impor- 
tance to  the  settlement  of  the  question,  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposition  of  his  right 
hon.  friend,  and  to  receive  it  with  gratitude  at  his  hands,  if  it  appeared  likely  to 
pass  into  a  law,  which  would  bring  us  out  of  the  state  of  uncertainty  in  which  we 
had  been  so  long  placed.  He  did  not  support  the  resolutions  merely  because  he 
thought  them  calculated  to  pass  into  a  law,  but  because  he  considered  them  reason- 
able and  just  in  themselves.  At  the  end  of  the  last  session,  the  legislature  despairing 
of  the  accomplishment  of  any  permanent  measure,  permission  was  given  for  the 
admission  of  the  foreign  com  then  bonded,  applying  to  it  the  scale  of  duties  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  bUl  introduced  in  that  House.  Now,  the  question  to  be  consi- 
dered was,  whether  that  permission  had  been  taken  advantage  of?  It  certainly  had 
been  acted  upon  to  a  certain  extent :  a  portion  of  the  com  was  admitted,  but  the 
attention  of  the  House  had  not  been  yet  distinctly  called  to  the  amount  admitted 
in  the  several  weeks,  and  the  duty  paid  upon  it.  He  was  aware  that  any  conclusion 
must  be  attended  with  uncertainty,  if  the  profits  of  the  seller  were  not  ascertained 
in  the  account.  One  great  advantage  of  a  permanent  law  would  be,  that  it  would 
lead  to  a  gradual  importation,  and  would  prevent  that  violent  and  sudden  supply 
caused  by  a  fluctuating  and  unsettled  system.  It  appeared,  then,  from  returns  of 
the  quantity  of  wheat  taken  out  for  home  consumption  under  the  act  of  last  year, 
that  In  the  week  ending  the  13th  of  July,  when  the  duty  was  24«.  8^.  a  quarter, 
thirteen  thousand  quarters  were  introduced.  In  the  week  ending  the  20th  of  July, 
when  the  duty  was  22s.  Sd.  the  quantity  introduced  was  forty-seven  thousand  quar- 
ters. In  the  week  ending  on  the  27th  of  July,  when  the  duty  was  still  22s.  Sd., 
there  was  an  importation  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  quarters.  In  the  next  week  it  was 
thirty-six  thousand  quarters;  in  the  following  week  twenty-six  thousand  quarters; 
and  in  the  next  thirty-eight  thousand  quarters.  In  the  ensuing  week,  which  brought 
it  to  the  24tb  of  August,  when  the  harvest  was  approaching,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  thousand  quarters  of  wheat  were  admitted,  at  a  duty  of  22s.  Sd.  The 
duty  rose  m  the  following  week,  which  ended  on  the  31st  of  August,  to  24s.  8d.^ 
and  there  were  then  eighty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  quarters  introduced.  In 
the  following  week  the  amount  was  thirty-seven  thousand  quarters;  and  in  the 
next,  when  the  du^  was  again  22t.  Sd,  thirty  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
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five  quarters  were  admitted.     He  acknowledged  that  no  distinct  conduuon  could  be 
reached,  without  knowing  the  proportion  of  profits  at  these  different  periods;  but 
the  general  result  of  this  calculation  would  be  found  favourable  to  the  establishinent 
of  a  permanent  system,  as  a  protection  not  only  to  the  manufacturing,  but  to  the 
agricultural  population.     The  law  should  be  prospective  and  permanent;  and  it 
should  be  founded  on  the  principle  of  a  duty,  and  not  of  a  prohibition.     The  hon. 
gentleman  who  spoke  last  had  professed  a  sentiment,  in  which  he  fully  concurred ; 
namely,  that  under  the  present  state  of  society  in  this  country,  and  considering  the 
vast  amount  of  property  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  as  well  as  with  reference 
to  the  other  interests  of  the  community,  it  was  impossible  for  the  House  to  apply 
any  rigid  abstract  principles.     The  hon.  ffentleman  had  justly  said,  that  there  were 
other  considerations  to  be  attended  to  besides  that  of  vested  interests.     He  had  said 
that,  under  a  limited  monarchy  like  this,  it  was  of  importance  to  maintun  those 
interests  which  rendered  so  much  assistance  to  the  government  and  to  the  state. 
He  concurred  in  thb  observation.    He  should  be  sorry  to  purchase  a  depression 
of  the  price  of  bread  at  the  risk  of  interfering  injuriously  with  those  vested  interests, 
which  were  so  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  other  classes  of  the  state. — ^But 
there  was  another  circumstance  which  had  not  been  adverted  to  during  the  present 
discussion.     It  could  not  be  denied  that,  in  consequence  of  the  growing  population 
of  this  country,  there  was  a  necessity  for  looking  to  other  countries  for  a  supply. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  see  that,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population  oi  late 
years,  the  quantity  of  land  employed  in  the  production  of  com  was  diminished ;  but 
it  was  appropriated  to  the  production  of  more  profitable  articles.    The  increase  of 
manufactures  might  diminish  the  growth  of  com ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that  agri- 
cultural property  was  thereby  depressed.     The  land  was  devoted  to  the  production 
of  milk  and  butter,  and  other  articles  yielding  an  equally  profitable  return.    If  it 
were  proved  to  him  that  at  any  particular  time  there  was  less  com  grown  in  the 
country,  he  would  not,  therefore,  admit  that  agriculture  was  less  fiourishing.     He 
would  first  enquire  whether  other  articles  were  not  produced  in  its  stead,  which 
furnished  a  suitable  price.     The  land,  for  instance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
and  Manchester  was  not  now  applied  so  generally  as  heretofore  to  the  production  of 
grain ;  a  great  portion  of  it  was  devoted  to  pasture.    It  was  quite  clear  that  Great 
Britain  did  not  produce  sufficient  corn  for  her  own  consumption.    But  let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  when  they  were  legislating  with  a  view  to  the  general  interests  of  all 
portions  of  the  empire,  that  there  was,  in  conjunction  with  this  island,  another 
country,  which  did  not  fiourish  so  much  in  manufactures,  but  which  possessed  great 
fertility,  great  powers  of  production,  and  vast  capabilities  of  improvement,  to  which 
he  looked  forward  for  a  material  addition  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  at  larve. 
It  should  be  considered  that,  the  more  the  House  unduly  encouraged  the  importation 
of  foreign  com,  the  more  it  interfered  with  the  supply  from  Ireland.    He  did  not 
see  what  difference  should  be  made  between  the  a^cultural  interests  in  Ireland  and 
here.    The  more  agriculture  was  extended  in  Ireland,  the  more  the  demand  for 
British  manufEictures  would  be  widened.     He  did  not  mean  to  arvue,  that  agriculture 
in  Ireland  should  be  encouraged  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign  nations,  but  Uie  House 
should  not  forget  its  importance  in  the  scale,  and  its  great  powers  of  production 
and  improvement     He  repeated,  he  did  not  give  his  assent  to  these  resolutions 
because  they  were  a  concession  to  unfounded  apprehensions  or  prejudice,  but  because 
he  conceived  them  to  be  founded  in  wisdom  and  justice.     He  thought  them  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  this  great  question.     They  appeared  to  him  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable arrangement,  as  regarded  the  commercial  ana  manufacturing  interests,  and 
certainly  afibI^d^d  a  just  and  proper  protection  to  the  agricultural  classes.    He  knew 
of  no  measure  more  likely  to  enc^age  a  general  approval.     No  system  that  he  was 
aware  of  would  be  so  well  calculated  to  prevent  the  prejudicial  changes  to  which  the 
country  had  been  subject,  and  to  fix  a  permanent  state  of  things.    Much  had  been 
said  of  a  remunerating  price,  and  of  the  standard  of  60«.,  but  that  could  not  be 
secured  by  any  resolution  of  the  House.    The  price  depended  upon  important  causes, 
over  which  they  had  no  control. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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POOR  LAWS  IN  IRELAND. 
ApbilI,  1828. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  which  arose  on  the  presentation,  hy  Mr.  James 
Grattan,  of  a  petition  from  the  silk-weavers  of  Dublin,  praying  that  the  tlouse  would 
make  some  permanent  provision  for  the  Poor  of  Ireland, — 

Mb.  Sbcbbtabt  Peel  sdd,  that  his  attention  had  often  been  directed  to  this  sub- 
ject, but  the  only  conclusion  to  which  he  could  come  was,  that  the  introductiou  of 
the  English  system  of  Poor-laws  into  Ireland  would  be  most  injurious  to  that 
country.  Indeed  he  could  scarcely  imagine  any  new  country,  into  which  the  system 
of  Poor-laws  that,  under  various  circumstances,  had  grown  up  in  England,  could  be 
planted  with  safety.  Then,  the  peculiar  state  of  the  country  should  be  considered, 
and,  looking  to  the  tendency  to  an  increased  population  already  in  Ireland,  he 
should  rather  think  that  the  application  of  those  laws  to  it  would,  by  holding  out  a 
settlement  to  the  poor,  remove  every  check  on  population,  and  encourage  more  early 
marriages,  and  a  still  greater  subdivision  of  the  land.  Then,  as  to  the  administration 
of  the  machinery,  he  could  not  see  how  it  could  be  effected  in  the  absence  of  the 
resident  gentry.  At  the  same  time  he  was  willing  to  admit,  that  the  situation  in 
which  Ireland  stood  towards  England,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  Poor-laws,  was 
most  unsatisfactory ;  but  then,  as  to  the  application  of  the  English  Poor-laws  to  Ire- 
land, even  though  its  policy  were  allowed,  there  could  not  be  found  for  years  a 
machinery  competent  to  execute  the  system.  Still  there  were  many  circumstances 
that  pressed  the  consideration  of  it  on  parliament ;  such  as  the  relative  situation  of 
the  two  countries  since  the  Union,  the  facilities  of  access  in  consequence  of  steam 
navigation,  and  other  matters,  which,  though  not  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  consent 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Poor-laws  into  Ireland,  were  enough  to  call  for  the  atten- 
tion of  parliament,  particularly  so  far  as  they  tended  to  throw  the  burthen  of  Irish 
poverty  on  England. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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Apbil  3,  1828. 

In  answer  to  an  application  from  Sir  Robert  Wilson, — 

Mb.  Sbcbbtabt  p££L  said,  he  had  already  stated,  that  in  1825,  and  consequently 
long  before  the  protocol  was  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
and  long  before  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  his  m^esty*s  ministers  had  received  an 
indistinct  intimation,  that  the  commander  of  the  Egyptian  forces  intended  to  take 
away  the  inhabitants  of  the  Morea  to  serve  in  Egypt ;  and  before  the  treaty  of  the 
6th  of  July  was  entered  into,  a  distinct  and  formal  intimation  was  ffiven  to  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  that  his  majesty  would  never  agree  to  such  an  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war, 
or  allow  the  inhabitants  of  the  Morea  to  be  converted  into  slaves  by  force.  No  at- 
tempt was  at  that  time  made  by  Ibrahim  to  put  this  intention  into  practice,  and  it 
was  not  therefore  necessary  then  to  take  any  measures  of  prevention.  He  believed 
it  was  correct  that  some  women  and  children  had  been  taken  forcibly  from  the  Morea 
since  the  battle  of  Navarino.  Instructions  had  been  given  to  the  British  admiral 
before  the  battle  took  place,  and  those  instructions  were  consequently  still  in  force ; 
by  which  the  British  fleet  was  directed  to  prevent  any  movement  whatever  of  the 
Egyptian  force,  with  this  exception  only, — that  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  remove 
the  Egyptian  army  from  the  Morea  every  facility  should  be  a^orded  for  the  execution 
of  such  an  attempt ;  but  it  was  perfectly  understood,  that  the  Egyptian  forces  only 
were  to  be  removed,  and  that  any  attempt  at  removing  any  portion  of  the  population 
of  the  Morea  was  to  be  resisted.  On  the  28th  of  December,  a  fleet,  consisting  of 
forty-flve  sail,  arrived  at  Alexandria.  This  fleet  was  the  remnant  of  that  which  had 
been  engaged  in  the  action  at  Navarino.  These  vessels  had  on  board  the  disabled 
seamen  and  soldiers,  and  also  some  women  and  children,  but  what  the  number  of  them 
was  he  could  not  tell.    He  had  seen  an  account  which  rested  upon  tolerable  authority, 
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and  that  accotlnt  stated  that  the  number  did  not  exceed  six  hundred.  For  the  rest, 
he  could  assure  the  hon.  member,  that  the  subject  was  one  to  which  ministers  had 
given  their  best  attention.  Immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  in  this 
country,  instructions  had  been  sent  out  to  the  British  admiral ;  and  in  a  very  short 
time  he  had  little  doubt  of  being  able  to  enter  into  full  explanations  without  any  pre- 
judice to  the  public  service. 

Later  in  the  evening,  with  reference  to  some  remarks  by  Sir  J.  Mackintosh, — 
Mr.  Peel  said,  there  was  one  point  of  the  speech  of  the  learned  member 
for  Knaresborough  upon  which  he  must  observe,  lest  he  should  be  supposed  to  ao- 
(]uiesce  in  it.  The  learned  member  said,  that  he  presumed  the  *^  enauiry,*'  of  which 
he  (Mr.  Peel),  in  a  former  address  to  the  House,  had  spoken,  could  be  nothing  else 
than  an  enquiry  into  the  best  mode  of  restoring  that  part  of  the  population  recently 
carried  from  the  Morea  to  their  country.  Now,  he  was  not  aware  that  it  was  possible 
entirely  to  go  that  length.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  Instructions  of  government  luul  been 
strictly  complied  with,  the  transportation  of  those  persons  would  have  been  prevented. 
Ko  blame  was  to  be  attached  to  the  conduct  of  our  fleet,  the  physical  powers  and 
means  of  which  had  been  cramped  by  the  battle  of  Navarino;  but  the  orders,  if  it 
had  been  possible  to  have  executed  them  fully,  were  to  prevent  any  movement  of  the 
l.ostile  fleet  unless  one  which  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  English  admiral,  and  of 
which  the  object  should  be  to  transport  the  Egyptian  forces  employed  in  the  Morea 
back  to  their  own  country.  As  the  intelligence  at  present  stood  the  extent  of  the 
spoliation  that  had  been  committed  was  uncertain.  Unfortunately,  too,  those  slaves 
had  been  landed  in  Egypt,  and  sold  in  the  public  market.  If  the  ships  wbich  con* 
tained  them  had  been  taken  at  sea,  there  could  have  been  no  dilSculty  about  their 
disposal ;  but  now  they  were  probably  divided,  and  the  property  of  private  individuals. 
At  present  he  would  go  no  further  than  to  repeat,  that  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  arrival  of  the  news,  the  most  active  enquiry  had  been  entered  upon  by  govem»> 
ment  as  to  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  case.  Sufficient  information  had  not  yet 
been  received ;  but  the  investigation  was  going  on. 


THE  POOR  LAWS— PAYMENT  OF  LABOURERS  OUT  OF  THE 

RATES,  &c 

Apul  17,  1828. 

Mr.  Slaney,  at  the  close  of  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bUl  **  To  declare  and  amend  the  Law  relative  to  the  employment  ofable- 
bodied  Labourers,  and  the  better  rating  of  Tenements  under  a  certain  value." 

In  the  debate  upon  the  motion, — 

Mb.  Sec&etabt  Pesl  said,  he  agreed  in  all  that  had  been  offered  with  respect  to 
the  vast  importance  of  this  subject.  He  agreed  also,  that  it  was  highly  desirable 
that  government  should  form  a  decided  opinion  upon  it;  but,  unfortunately,  it  waa 
one  of  those  subjects  which  the  more  it  was  studied,  the  more  difficult  it  was  to  como 
to  a  positive  conclusion.  It  was  in  vain  to  call  upon  gpovemment  to  pronounce  a 
decided  opinion;  for  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  who  had  a  proper  diffidence  of 
his  own  judgment  to  come  to  one.  He  could  not  think  that  the  want  of  employment 
for  the  people  of  this  country  arose  from  any  cessation  of  productiveness ;  tor  within 
the  three  last  years  there  bad  been  a  greater  quantity  both  of  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  employment,  than  in  any  other  three  preceding  years  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  How,  then,  were  the  increased  rates  to  be  accounted  for?  Did  it 
arise  from  the  operation  of  the  Poor-laws?  If  so,  how  came  it  that  in  Ireland, 
where  no  Poor-laws  existed,  they  were  much  worse  off?  In  Scotland  there  was  an 
intermediate  system  between  that  of  England  and  Ireland;  but  there  also  there  was 
distress,  though  not  great.  His  impression  was,  that  no  effectual  remedy  could  be 
applied  in  the  present  artificial  state  of  the  country.  Much  of  the  distress  arose 
from  the  improvement  of  machinery,  and  what  remedy,  be  would  ask,  could  be 
applied  against  the  progress  of  human  enterprise  and  ingenuity?  He  was  prepared 
to  give  his  assent  to  the  bill,  but  he  thought  it  was  necessarv  to  consider  its  bearing^ 
upon  other  regulations  connected  with  the  same  subject    He  thought  the  law  of 
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settlement  was  intimately  connected  witli  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Many  of  the 
evils  of  the  Poor-laws  proceeded  from  the  law  of  settlement;  but  that  only  shewed 
the  difficulty  of  laying  down  any  laws  which  might  be  applicable  to  all  conditions  of 
society.  If  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were  carried  into  effect  he  was  convinced  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  considerable  alterations  in  that  law.  The  house  could 
not  pass  the  two  measures  simultaneously,  without  considering  the  bearing  of  one 
upon  the  other.  The  hon.  mover  had  said  a  great  deal  on  the  abstract  principle ; 
but  looking  at  the  artificial  state  of  society,  and  to  the  state  of  the  laws  relative  to 
the  poor,  and  to  labour,  he  thought  the  hon.  gentleman  would  be  more  likely  to  ad- 
vance his  purpose  by  giving  it  the  full  benefit  of  deliberate  consideration.  Consider- 
ing the  mode  in  which  the  Poor-laws  were  administered,  it  was  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  foresee  how  any  new  principle  would  work,  merely  from  viewing  it  in 
the  ^bstract.  Until  this  measure,  therefore,  had  been  more  discussed  and  examined 
than  it  now  could  be,  he  could  not  venture  to  support  it  merely  on  the  able  declara- 
tion of  the  hon.  gentleman.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  House,  he  returned  his 
acknowledgments  to  the  hon.  gentleman  for  the  ability  with  which  he  had  brought 
the  question  forward ;  but  seeing  how  it  ms  connected  with  other  parts  of  the  Poor- 
laws,  he  could  not  give  it  his  support;  though  the  hon.  gentleman  had  bis  best  wishes 
for  the  success  df  ms  ohject,  which  he  thought  would  be  most  certainly  attained  by 
the  fullest  deliberation  upon  it. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


EMIGRATION. 

April  17,  1828. 

Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  rose,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  '*  To  enable  Parishes 
in  England,  under  given  regulations,  and  for  a  limited  period,  to  mortgage  their 
Poor-rates,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Volnntary  Emigration.** 
After  Mr.  Warbnrton,  Mr.  Hnskisson,  Mr.  Calcraft,  and  Mr.  Baring  had  spoken,^- 
Mb.  Sjbcbstabt  Pkbl  said,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  expressed  so  exactly  the 
sentiments  which  he  had  always  entertained  on  the  subject  of  enugration,  that  it 
would  be  unnecessary  for  him  to  occupy  the  House  for  many  minutes.  He  had 
always  thought  that  emigration  was  an  important  consideration  to  a  conntry  like 
this,  which  had  certainly  a  superabundant  population,  and  at  the  Same  time  possessed 
colonies  of  lai^  extent  and  fertile  soil,  ro  such  a  country,  so  situated,  good  sense 
and  prudence  pointed  out  that  encouragement  ought  to  be  given  to  voluntary  emi* 
gration.  It  appeared  by  the  evidence  that  a  pauper,  to  whom  £60  was  advanced, 
weald,  in  all  probability,  be  enabled  at  a  certain  period  to  repay  it ;  but  if  men 
possessed  of  capital  would  emi^te  voluntarily,  he  confessed  he  should  prefer  such 
a  state  of  society  in  the  colomes  to  one  composed  entirely  of  paupers.  He  could 
wish  that  the  proposition  of  br^  right  hon.  friend  virere  extended  to  the  whole  country. 
Why  should  it  be  confined  to  the  county  of  Sussex?  It  was  not  coercive,  but  volun- 
tary: let  all,  then,  have  the  advantage  of  it.  He  was  only  afraid  that  the  interest  of 
the  parish  and  that  of  government  would  be  different.  Government  would  be 
anxious  that  honest  and  industrious  men  should  emigrate;  but  he  feared  that  persons 
whose  characters  and  habits  were  the  reverse  would  be  those  whom  the  parish  would 
wish  to  get  rid  of.  For  the  sake  of  the  experiment,  industrious  men  ought  to  be 
sent  out ;  and  if  some  check  were  not  kept  on  the  parish,  it  appeared  to  him,  that 
the  object  of  his  right  hon.  friend  would  not  be  answered.  As  to  the  parish  ever 
being  repaid,  he  was  afraid  there  would  be  no  chance  of  that;  and  he  believed  that 
his  rif^ht  hon.  friend  had  held  out  no  such  hope.  He  should  like  to  see  men  possessed, 
say  of  X5,000,  procure  land  in  the  colonies,  and  tempt  others  to  go  out  as  their 
labourers.  He  did  not  see  that  it  was  an  objection  to  emigration,  that  the  vacuum 
would  soon  be  filled  up.  If  he  enlarged  the  sphere  of  civilization — established  a 
body  of  industrious  labourers  abroad,  while  he  removed  unproductive  labourers  from 
borne,  and  opened  new  markets  to  the  manufacture  of  the  mother  conntry — then,  he 
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most  submit,  he  had  done  good  by  emigration,  even  though  the  vacunm  should  be 
speedily  filled  up.  Although  he  did  nut  liope  that  any  outlet  could  be  mad?  by  which 
the  pKopulation  could  be  materially  lessened  at  home,  yet  he  did  hope  and  belioTe,  that 
in  this  way  a  voluntary  and  properly  conducted  emig^tion  would  be  productive  of 
benefit  to  the  country.  If  he  did  not  agree  with  his  right  hon.  friend  in  all  the  de- 
tails of  his  plan,  he  could  not  forget,  that  it  was  to  his  right  hon.  fnend  that  the 
country  was  indebted  for  pointing  out  the  benefits  which  would  result  from  a  well- 
conducted  emigration. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


ANATOMICAL  SCIENCE. 
Apkil  22,  1828. 

Mr.  Warburton,  after  some  remarks  in  favour  of  the  propagation  of  Anatomical 
Science,  moved  ^^  That  a  select  Committee  be  appointed  to  enqmre  into  the  manner  of 
obtaining  subjects  for  the  Schools  of  Anatomy,  and  the  state  of  the  law  affecting 
persons  employed  in  obtaining  or  dissecting  bodies." 

Mr.  John  Smith  having  seconded  the  motion, — 

Mjl  Skcrstabt  Pbbl  acknowledged  that  if  ever  he  entertained  a  doubt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  making  some  legislative  provision  on  this  head,  it  arose  altogether  from 
delicacy  and  a  consciousness  of  the  difficulty  of  combating  successfully  with  old  and 
confirmed  prejudices.  At  the  same  time  he  would  admit,  it  was  not  a  light  matter 
that  so  many  eminent  men  should  feel  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  that  House,  and  state 
that  they  felt  great  difficulty  in  prosecuting  their  useful  and  humane  enquiries,  in 
consequence  of  the  obstacles  arising  out  of  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  this  respect. 
He  would  be  the  last  man  to  oppose  those  gentlemen  in  their  wish  to  be  heard  before 
a  committee  of  that  House,  if  they  could  su^igest  a  mode  to  procure  a  supply  of  the 
dead,  without  offending  the  feelings  of  the  livine.  For  the  enlightened  views,  the 
pure  philanthropy,  and  the  liberal  feelings  of  medical  men  generaUy,  he  felt  so  much 
respect,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  a  blessing  to  their  native  land« 
ana  an  honour  to  humanity ;  yet  he  would  suggest  the  necessity  of  great  caution  in 
bringin^r  forward  a  measure  which  seemed  to  conflict  with  the  prejudices  of  mankind 
generallv,  and  to  wage  war  with  those  feelings  of  respect  for  the  departed  which 
extended  beyond  the  gprave.  One  of  the  worst  possible  topics  to  introduce  into  his 
speech  was  the  calculation  made  by  the  hon.  member,  that  two  thousand  dead  bodies 
would  be  requisite  yearly  for  the  supply  of  the  students  of  the  metropolis.  The  only 
point,  too,  in  whicn  that  hon.  member's  anecdote  respecting  the  victory  obtained 
over  prejudice  in  the  Mechanics*  Institute  failed,  was,  not  that  a  few  weak  stomachs 
grew  qualmish,  but  that  none  of  those  eager  disciples  of  information  had,  in  order  to 
show  their  disdain  of  vulgar  prejudices,  justified  tne  eulogium  the  hon.  member  bad 
pronounced  on  them  by  offering  their  own  bodies  to  be  dissected ;  for  this  vulgar 
prejudice  was  not  against  seeing  bodies  dissected,  but  against  being  ourselves  dis- 
sected. The  attempt  to  supply  the  advantages  derived  from  dissection  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  wax  models  had  been  very  properly  denominated  merely  mangling  the 
living  instead  of  the  dead.  It  had  been  suggested,  that  in  order  to  increase  the  supply, 
the  bodies  of  all  persons  dying  under  sentence  for  felony  should  be  given  up  for 
dissection.  To  thu  it  was  objected,  that  the  practice  would  diminish  the  horror  felt 
for  a  murderer*s  doom.  The  hon.  member  should  take  particular  care,  in  framing 
his  remedy,  that  its  effect  should  not  be  to  raise  the  price  of  a  subject,  which  was  not 
impossible.  In  the  present  state  of  the  public  feeling,  he  should  not  oppose  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  appointed. 


THE  CORN  LAWS.  60l 


THE  CORN  LAWS. 
Afbil  22,  1828. 

In  a  lengthened  discussion  which  arose  on  the  motion  that  the  House  should  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Corn- Law  Acts, — 

Ms.  SscBiTABT  PsBL  said : — I  simp]j  object  to  this  discussion,  because  I  cannot 
see  what  object  it  can  answer.  If  there  were  a  general  feeling  in  favour  of  an 
adherence  to  the  present  law,  I  could  understand  why  arguments  should  be  intro- 
duced against  the  proposal  that  the  Speaker  should  leave  the  Chair;  but  when  I  hear 
the  hon.  member  for  Wareham  (Mr.  Calcraft)  talk  of  the  existing  Corn-laws  as  the 
most  pernicious  code  that  ever  had  existence— and  when  I  find  him  resting  his  claim 
to  public  confidence  on  his  almost  unsupported  opposition  to  it,  I  cannot  discover  the 
principle  on  which  he  and  others  object  to  go  into  a  committee,  by  which  that  most 
pernicious  code  is  to  be  amended.  Every  hon.  member  who  has  spoken  has  ex- 
pressed hb  general  concurrence  in  the  principle  of  the  new  law.  In  the  name  of  God, 
then,  why  are  we  not  to  go  into  the  committee,  that  we  may  consider  the  details  ? 
The  hon.  members  for  Worcester  and  Wareham  have  ^ven  notice  of  their  joint 
amendment ;  and  that  amendment  cannot  be  moved  but  m  the  coomiittee.  At  leasts 
we  have  three  distinct  sets  of  resolutions  before  us ;  but  the  hon.  member  for  Preston 
has  given,  as  a  reason  for  not  approaching  the  subject,  that  the  resolutions  of  the 
present  session  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  last  year.  This  mode  of  argument 
seems  to  me  strange  indeed  in  a  deliberative  body.  After  the  interval  of  a  year — 
after  the  experience  of  what  has  passed  in  that  vear — and  after  the  additional  infor- 
mation we  have  obtained,  is  it  to  be  said  that  this  House  is  bound  by  some  fanciful 
sense  of  honour  and  consistency  to  adhere  to  its  previous  resolutions.  True  it  is, 
the  bill  of  this  House  did  not  pass  elsewhere.  It  is  a  delicate  subject  to  allude  to  the 
conduct  of  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  certainly  nothing  can  be  more 
unwise  than  to  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  assent  to  what  it  thinks  wrong,  be- 
cause the  House  of  Lords  refuses  to  do  what  is  right.  But,  speaking  not  theoreti- 
cally but  practically,  there  may  be  limits  to  the  strictness  with  which  the  House 
will  adhere  to  its  own  decisions.  If  we,  on  our  part,  are  bound  never  to  deviate, 
under  any  circumstances,  from  our  previous  decisions,  it  is  a  good  rule  also  for  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislature.  On  matters  touching  the  privileges  of  the  House, 
it  may  be  very  right  not  to  give  way,  but  tho  feelings  and  interests  of  the  country 
on  general  questions  mapr  require  the  adoption  of  a  middle  course.  Both  branches 
are  determined  not  to  yield ;  there  can  be  no  accommodation — no  approximation ; 
and  while  we  adhere  to  the  price  of  60«.,  the  Lords  will  persevere  in  the  warehous- 
ing clause,  and  years  may  elapse  before  a  permanent  settlement  is  eflected.  As  to 
the  opinion  of  the  country  on  the  resolutions  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  though  I  believe 
there  Mras  a  more  general  concurrence  in  the  measure  of  last  year,  than,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  could  have  been  expected,  I  am  satisfied  that  this  measure  is  at  least 
as  palatable.  Certainly,  when  it  is  said  that  the  proiect  of  last  year  passed  by  ac- 
clamation, it  never  can  be  forgotten  that  the  proposition  for  adopting  the  price  of 
64«.  was  supported  by  168  members,  who,  in  point  of  consistency,  are  now  precluded 
from  taking  any  other  course  than  giving  the  present  proposition  their  cordial  ap- 
probation. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee,  Mr.  Calcraft  moved  as  an 
amendment,  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Canning's  scale  of  resolutions  of  the  last  year. — 
On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  202  against  58 ;  minority,  144. 


DELAYS  IN  THE  COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 

April  24, 1828. 

Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Taylor  moved — **  That  it  appears  to  this  House  from  the 
papers  laid  on  the  table,  as  well  as  from  the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  practice  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  establishment  of  the  office  of  Vice-chancellor  in  1813,  further  steps  are  necessary 
to  advance  the  general  interests  of  suitors  in  Equity,  to  provide  for  the  more  prompt 
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decision  of  cases,  and  to  enable  the  Court  of  Chancery  effectually  to  disehaige  the 
important  duties  connected  with  its  jurisdiction." 

In  the  course  of  a  long  debate  which  ensued, — 

Mr.  Secretabt  Peel  arose  immediately  after  Mr.  Baring,  and  said  he  felt  that  he 
owed  the  same  apology  to  the  House  as  had  been  made  by  the  hon.  gentleman  for 
venturing  to  enter  into  a  question  of  this  nature,  involving  so  many  matters  of  a  pro- 
fcMsional  nature,  having  neither  the  education  nor  the  eiperience  that  would  qualify 
him  to  discuss  it  iuHy ;  but  he  had  an  additional  disadvantage,  or  perhaps  he  miglit 
call  it  an  advantage — that  he  had  not  had  any  practical  acquaintance  with  the  court  of 
-Chancery.  The  hon.  member  for  Colchester  had  seemed  to  consider  that 
some  peculiar  responsibili^  devolved  on  him  (Mr.  Peel)  on  account  of  the  state  of 
the  court  of  Chancery.  But  it  must  be  evident  to  the  House,  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  that  he,  without  any  professional  knowledge  or  experience,  could  under- 
take himself  to  reform  that  court.  He  could  only  admit  that  he  had  a  share  of 
that  responsibility,  if  he  had  obstructed  any  enquiry  for  which  sufficient  ground  had 
been  laid,  or  if  he  had  refused  his  assent  to  any  measure,  with  that  view,  for  which 
a  strong  and  overwhdming  necessity  had  been  shown.  He  denied  the  charge  wholly. 
He  had  never  withheld  his  assistance  in  the  reform  of  that,  or  of  any  branch  of  the 
law.  He  trusted,  that  in  the  course  of  the  present  session,  he  had  given  proof  that 
he  was  not  indisposed  to  lend  his  co-operation  in  any  amendment  of  the  law,  and  he 
would  still  further  show  his  feeling  wh«i  the  enquiry  was  completed.  The  hon. 
gentleman  who  spoke  last,  had  referred  particularly  to  those  commissions  which  had 
been  issued  immediately  on  his  (Mr.  Peel's)  suggestion,  but  principally  on  that  of 
the  learned  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Brougham),  and  the  hon.  gentleman  had  cau- 
tioned him  against  placing  persons  on  them,  who,  from  their  professional  prejudices, 
v^ould  be  disinclined  to  lend  thdr  aid  to  useful  reforms.  He  assured  that  hon.  gentle- 
man, that  the  appointment  of  those  commissions  had  engaged  his  most  serious  atten- 
tion. One  of  the  commissions,  that  for  enquiring  into  the  practice  of  the  courts  of 
Conunon-law,  was  now  completed ;  and  he  was  ready  to  give  every  information  as 
to  the  terms  of  it,  or  the  persons  of  whom  it  was  composed.  He  assured  the  House, 
that  in  selecting  the  commissioners,  he  had  not  been  swayed  by  any  personal  predi- 
lections or  partialities.  He  had  not  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  one  of  them. 
Mot  one  of  them  had  applied  to  him  to  be  appointed.  He  had  conferred  no  favour 
on  them ;  for  he  had  to  solicit  them  to  take  on  themselves  the  office.  He  had  named 
them,  because,  in  his  honest  conviction,  they  were  the  persons  best  qualified  for  the 
performance  (k  the  duty.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  cautioned  him  against  appoint* 
mg  lawyers  on  these  commissions ;  but  how  was  it  possible  to  conduct  an  enquiry 
into  a  matter  purely  technical,  if  the  lawyers  were  altogether  excluded  f  It  was  m 
very  great  importance  that  the  confidence  of  the  public  should  be  reposed  in  these 
commbsions.  The  names  would  show  that  it  was  impossible  be  could  have  ap- 
pointed them  with  a  view  to  their  parliamentary  services.  He  really  did  not  know 
the  political  feelings  of  any  one  of  them.  Nobody  included  in  the  commission  was 
connected  with  office.  It  was  limited  to  five  persons,  and  whoever  heard  their  names 
lirould  recognise  them  as  engaged  in  almost  the  first  practice  of  their  profession. 
Still  they  had  undertaken  it,  vdtn  a  determination  to  discharge  their  duty  zealously. 
The  country,  therefore,  had  as  strong  a  security  as  it  could  possibly  have  beforehand 
in  the  character  of  the  commissioners.  The  other  commission  was  equally  import- 
ant— that  to  enquire  into  the  law  relating  tu  the  transfer  of  real  property.  The  first  was 
completed,  and  the  other  would  be  completed  as  eariy  as  possible,  with  reference  to 
the  persons  who  were  to  compose  it. — With  respect  to  the  present  question,  he  would 
not  enter  into  any  details  of  particular  cases.  He  would  only  apply  to  the  considera- 
tion of  it  on  those  general  principles,  which,  without  any  professional  experience, 
he  might  apply.  He  should  take  an  intermediate  view  between  those  which  had 
been  stated  in  the  course  of  the  debate  that  evening.  He  would  not  admit  the  jus- 
tice of  the  unqualified  terms  of  reprobation  which  the  hon.  member  for  Colchester 
had  applied  to  the  court  of  highest  jurisdiction  in  this  country.  He  was  sure  that 
his  hon.  Mend  who  brought  forward  the  motion  did  not  wish  its  character  to  be  taken 
from  that  speech.  In  the  motion  he  did  not  concur ;  but  still  less  did  he  concur  in 
the  terms  of  obliquy  in  which  the  court  of  Chancery  and  its  judges  had  been  attacked, 
as  wdl  as  the  members  of  the  legal  profession  genemlly.  He  woiikl  leave  it  to  some 
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of  them  to 'Vindicate  the  honourable  profession  to  which  they  belonged ;  as  he  bad  no 
doubt  they  would  do  triumphantly.  In  the  course  of  his  enquiry  mto  the  criminal* 
law,  he  had  had  some  intercourse  with  them,  and  he  could  bear  testimouT  to  the  disin- 
terested co-operation  they  had  given  him.  He  could  not  agree  with  his  learned 
friend  (Mr.  Sugden),  that  no  remedy  could  be  effectually  applied  to  the  defects  of 
the  law.  He  thought  that  alterations  might  be  made,  after  dehberate  enquiry,  which 
would  be  very  important  in  their  results.  These  alterations  would  be  in  the  pfaotioe 
of  the  courts :  their  object  would  be  to  make  the  decisions  more  speedy,  and  to 
lessen  the  expenses  of  the  suits.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  observatiQii 
of  his  learned  friend,  that  changes  precipitately  made,  led  in  their  consequences  to  more 
Utigation,  by  unsettling  the  decisions,  and  instead  of  diminishing  the  expenses^ 
increasing  them,  by  rendering  the  law  more  uncertain.  The  proposition  of  Ida 
hon.  friend  was  not  for  any  inquiry  of  a  specific  nature,  but  generally  without 
pointing  out  what,  that  thereshouldbe  something  done.  It  was  an  abstract  proposition, 
vrithout  any  particular  measure.  It  was  a  compendious  •expedient  to  pronounce 
that  something  should  be  done,  but  it  gave  no  notion  of  the  measures  to  be  intro- 
duced. His  hon.  friend  had  stated,  that  in  a  short  time  he  intended  to  enter  more 
deeply  into  the  subject,  when  he  would  make  known  what  specific  measure  he  would 
propose  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  court  of  Chancery.  If  that  were  his  inten- 
tion, he  would  rather  wait  till  his  hon.  friend  would  enter  at  lai*ge  into  the  sulgeot.  In- 
stead of  acting  on  hb  hasty  and  superficial  view,  he  would  prefer  to  hear  his  whole 
and  mature  proposition.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  his  hon.  friend  would  consent 
to  withdraw  bis  motion,  and  not  call  on  the  House  for  any  opinion  on  00  loose  and 
indefinite  a  motion  as  the  present  When  he  was  able  to  explain  specifically  what 
remedy  he  intended  to  apply,  it  would  be  time  enough  for  the  House  to  interfere. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  said,  he  had  never  considered  that  he  was  called  on  to  bring 
forward  any  measure  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  court  of  Chancery,  bat  be 
had  merely  stated,  that  he  had  prepared  some  outlines  of  a  remedy,  and  probably 
might  hereafter  state  some  specific  proposition. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  resumed : — Having  the  intention  then,  on  some  future  day,  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  specinc  proposition,  he  would  ask  again,  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  reserve  this  motion  until  he  could  bring  before  tbe  House 
the  whole  question  complete  ?  As  yet  his  hon.  friend  had  mentioned  only  one  par- 
ticular proposition,  on  which  serious  doubts  were  entertained ;  that  of  the  separation 
of  the  bankruptcy  jurisdiction  from  the  Great  Seal.  The  hon.  gentleman  also  pro- 
posed some  additional  aid  to  the  court  of  Chancery.  On  the  former  prepositioo, 
he,  last  session,  had  made  a  snecific  motion,  and  his  hon.  friend  must  recollect,  that 
he  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  highest  lesal  authorities,  who  had  expressed  their 
doubts  as  to  the  policy  of  the  measure.  Many  of  them  were  of  opinion,  that  no  ma- 
terial alteration  of  the  constitution  of  the  court  was  necessaiy,  as  they  considered  it 
possible  that  the  court  could  retain  the  jurisdiction  of  bankruptcy,  with  three  judges 
to  do  the  business  of  Chancery.  There  was  an  unwillingness  manifested,  on  that 
occasion,  to  come  to  any  decision,  in  order  that  the  House  might  have  experience  of 
the  labours  of  the  judges  before  it  legislated. — In  discussing  this  question,  two  mat- 
ters must  be  borne  in  mind ;  first,  whether  it  were  desirable  there  should  be  any  altera- 
tion in  the  practice  of  the  court  of  Chanoeiy  ?  So  far  as  the  law  of  real  property 
was  concerned,  this  would  be  included  in  the  inquiry  of  the  commission  which  would 
shortly  be  appointed.  The  commission  which  bis  hon.  friend  had  praised  in  such 
warm  terms,  was  appointed  to  enouire  into  the  practice  of  the  court  of  Chancery. 
His  hon.  friend  treated  lightly  tne  volume  which  had  appeared  a  few  weeks  ago, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Vice-chancellor,  and  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  containing  eighty-three  orders  for  the  regulation  of  the  court  of  Chm- 
cery.  All  those  orders  were  founded  on  the  recommendation  of  that  commission,  in 
which  his  hon.  friend  had  such  full  and  entire  confidence,  that  he  adverted  to  tha 
evidence  taken  before  it  as  the  groundwork  of  bis  motion.  These  eighty- three 
orders  were  all  founded  on  that  report,  and  they  were  not  all  that  his  nohle  friend, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  meant  to  issue. — His  hon.  friend  should  bear  in  mind  tbe  cir- 
cumstances in  which  government  were  placed,  since  he  last  year  had  addresned 
the  House  on  thb  subject  During  the  intermediate  time  he  should  consider  what 
must  have  been  the  occupations  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  whidi«  though  they  did 
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not  preveDt  him  from  attending  to  the  business  of  his  court,  had  entirely  preTent- 
ed  him  from  considering  the  changes  that  should  be  made  in  its  constitution.  The 
present  government  itself  was  constituted  only  one  week  before  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament. The  hon.  genUeman,  therefore,  ought  not  to  convey  reflections  on  govern* 
ment  because  they  had  not  been  able  to  bring  forward  any  general  proposition  for 
the  reform  of  the  court  of  Chancery.  He  apprehended,  it  was  impossible  to  deny 
the  great  arrear  of  causes,  and  of  business  generally,  in  that  court ;  and  it  was  equally 
impossible  to  deny,  that  it  would  be  a  manifest  advantage,  not  only  to  the  suitors 
of  the  court,  but  for  the  public  at  large,  and  for  the  character  of  the  country,  if 
causes  could  be  conducted  at  less  expense,  and  decided  in  less  time.  Delay  not  only 
added  to  expense  but  to  anxiety,  and  that  suspense  was  almost  a  worse  evil  than 
adverse  adjudication.  These  were  subjects,  which,  of  course,  the  government  was 
not  unwilling  to  consider,  while  it  was  admitted  that  there  was  a  greater  arrear  than 
ought  to  exist ;  but,  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  it  was  a  diminishing  arrear, 
although  perhaps  it  did  net  diminish  sufficiently  fast,  so  as  to  leave  the  court,  at 
any  period  that  could  easilv  be  fixed,  free  for  the  decision  of  new  matters.  The  topic 
of  the  court  of  Chancery  nad  been  necessarily  mixed  up  with  others  of  high  impor- 
tance whlph  had  pressed  upon  his  (Mr.  PeeUs)  attention ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  had 
had  freauent  conferences  on  the  subject  with  a  view  to  alteration.  It  was  not  to  be 
disputed  that  there  was  a  considerable  and  an  accumulating  arrear  in  the  King^s- 
bench,  arising  from  no  fault  of  the  judges;  who  devoted  as  much  time  as  it  was 
possible  for  men  to  apply  to  their  duties.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  Mr.  Justice 
bailey,  had  both  made  representations  to  him  upon  the  subject,  and  the  point  touched 
upon  by  the  learned  member  for  Wootton  Basset  (Mr.  Twiss)  had  also  engf^ed  the 
attention  of  government.  Here,  then,  were  two  courts — the  Chancery  and  King*s- 
bench — overwhelmed  with  a  mass  of  business.  In  one  instance,  the  mass  was  so 
ponderous  that  Mr.  Shadwell  had  declared  that  it  would  require  not  three  human 
beings,  but  three  angels,  to  get  through  it. 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  Mr.  ShadwelFs  statement  was,  that  three  angels 
could  not  get  through  it. 

Mr.  Peel  trusted  that,  as  that  gentleman  had  been  advanced  to  the  bench,  and 
had  thus  become  one  of  the  three,  he  would  display  not  only  human  strength,  but 
something  of  the  angelic  powers  to  which  he  had  alluded.  If,  then,  three  judges 
were  unable  to  overcome  and  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  the  arrears,  the  next 
question  was,  whether  any  permanent  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  discharge 
of  the  duty;  and  he  was  sure  that  it  would  not  be  fit  to  appoint  a  new  judg^,  until 
it  had  been  established  that  the  present  number  was  insufficient.  The  multiplication 
of  judges  and  of  judicial  establishments  did  not,  in  his  opinion,  tend  to  facilitate  the 
transaction  of  bunness.  Appeals  from  one  judge  to  another  had  decidedly  a  con- 
trary effect,  and  constituted  one  of  the  chief  evils  of  which  we  had  now  to  complun. 
What  he  contended  was,  that  sufficient  experience  had  not  yet  been  obtained,  to 
enable  the  government  or  the  House  to  decide,  whether  there  should  or  should  not 
be  a  permanent  addition  to  the  judicial  establishment  of  the  kingdom.  If  it  were 
found  necessary,  the  country  would  not  grudge  the  expense;  but  the  necessity  ought 
first  to  be  established.  A  plan  had  been  suggested  of  making  the  court  of  Exchequer 
more  efficient.  At  present  it  exercised  three  jurisdictions— equity,  revenue,  and 
common-law;  and  the  limitation  of  the  business  had  been  attributed  to  the  fact,  that 
a  certain  number  of  solicitors  only  were  qualified  to  practise  in  it.  He  bore  willing 
testimony  to  the  great  ability  and  learning  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  that 
the  small  quantity  of  business  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  deficiency  on  their  part; 
but,  certain  it  was,  that,  compared  with  the  judg^  of  the  Ring*s-bench  and  Com- 
mon Pleas,  they  had  littie  to  do.  The  learned  member  opposite  (Mr.  Brougham), 
had  suggested  the  opening  of  the  Exchequer  to  attorneys  generally;  and  the  quantity 
of  revenue  business  had  of  late  been  so  decreased  by  the  new  laws  regulating  the 
Customs  and  Excise,  that  in  future  it  was  not  likely  to  occupy  any  yerj  material 
portion  of  time.  The  equity  business  of  the  Exchequer,  excepting  in  tithe  cases, 
gave  little  relief  to  the  court  of  Chancery:  if,  by  the  addition  of  another  judge,  or 
in  any  other  way,  it  could  be  made  efficient  for  that  purpose,  an  important  object 
would  be  gained ;  and  he  believed  that  this  addition  might  be  made  without  augment- 
ing the  establishment  of  inferior  officers  in  the  Exchequer.    If  it  should  appear  that, 
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when  the  present  amount  of  arrear  was  wiped  away,  the  court  of  Chancery,  as  now 
constituted,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  current  business,  there  might  be  an  advantage 
in  the  appointment  of  a  commission,  temporary  in  its  duration,  to  assist  in  removing 
the  existing  accumulation.  He  forbore  from  expressing  any  opinion  upon  these 
points,  and  he  had  only  adverted  to  them  to  show  that  they  had  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  government.  They  were,  however,  involved  with  other  considerations 
of  importance ;  and  that  of  expense  only  was  enough  to  induce  ministers  to  pause 
before  they  adopted,  definitively,  any  of  the  alternatives  offered  to  them.  With 
respect  to  the  precise  motion,  he  thought  he  had  good  parliamentary  gprounds  for 
resisting  it,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  an  endeavour  to  procure  delay.  He 
was  unwilling  to  assent  to  an  abstract  proposition ;  especially  when  the  hon.  mover 
himself  had  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  submit  a  more  specific  motion  on  a  future 
occasion.  There  was  no  ground  for  any  reflection  upon  government,  and  such  a 
proposal  was  not  usually  persisted  in,  unless  there  were  gcKKl  ground  for  thinkinr, 
that  government  was  determined  to  resist  all  enquiry  and  to  impede  all  remedy.  If 
the  hon.  member  found  that  the  subject  was  neglected,  he  might  revive  it  hereafter; 
and,  in  order  that  he  might  do  so  more  conveniently,  he  would  not  meet  the  motion 
by  a  direct  negative,  but  by  the  previous  question,  which  would  not  require  the  House 
to  mt)nounce  any  decided  opinion. 

The  house  at  length  divided:  For  the  motion  42;  For  the  previous  question  91 ; 
Majority  against  the  motion  49. 


THE  CCilN  LAWS. 
April  28,  1828. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Corn-Laws,  the  Chairman  read  the  first  resolution,  *^That 
when  Barley  should  arrive  at  SSs.  and  be  under  34«.  the  protecting  duty  should 
bel2t.'' 

Colonel  Sibthorp  moved,  as  an  amendment, — '*  That  when  Barley  should  reach 
d3«..  and  be  under  d4«.,  the  protecting  duty  should  be  15^.'* 

Mb.  Sbgbetabt  Pbsl  ssdd,  that  as  the  resolution  now  before  the  committee  had 
been  adopted  after  mature  deliberation,  he  could  not  consent  to  change  it.  His 
reasons  for  resistinff  the  amendment  were  these :  In  the  case  of  wheat,  the  price  of 
last  year  had  been  found  insufficient ;  for,  under  the  then  scale,  the  importation  had 
been  such,  that  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  alter  the  price  and  rate  of  duty.  They 
had  not  had  the  same  experience  with  respect  to  barley ;  as  the  importation  of  barley 
had  only  just  exceeded  two  hundred  thousand  quarters — a  very  small  quantity, 
when  there  had  been  such  a  peculiar  demand  for  it.  But,  even  as  the  scale  now 
stood,  it  vras  higher  for  bariey,  considered  irith  regard  to  wheat,  than  had  ever 
been  before  known,  with  the  exception  of  last  year.  But  they  bad  better  not  bind 
themselves  merely  by  what  was  done  last  year,  but  take  a  calculation  for  fifty 
years  past,  and  find  the  relation  which  barley  bore  to  wheat  and  oats.  Taking 
the  calcidadon  of  the  last  fifty  years,  and  assuming  as  the  ground  of  that  ealcuh^ 
tion,  that  wheat  was  at  100«.  the  relative  proportion  whioi  bariey  bore  to  that 
sum  was  58#.  and  that  of  oats  85«.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  true  scale,  and  that 
the  duty  was  24«.  8d,  on  wheat  at  62«.,  in  order  to  maintain  these  relative  propor- 
tions, when  barley  was  at  82«.,  the  duty  ought  to  be  18#.  7d,;  but  the  dnty  re^y 
proposed  was  rather  above  that  amount,  being,  in  fact,  18#.  lOd,  on  a  price  of  S2«. 
Oats  and  barley  certainly  ought  to  have  encouragement  from  the  legislature ;  Uiou^ 
It  ought  not  to  protect  the  growth  of  either  with  the  same  jealousy  as  wheat,  because 
the  latter  miffht  be  said  to  be  a  staple  of  life. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  104  against  47 ;  mi\}ority,  57,  in 
favour  of  the  original  resolution. 
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SETTLEMENT  BY  HIRING  BILL. . 
Apbil29,  1828. 

Id  the  debate  on  the  motioo  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  to  abolish  Settle^- 
ments  by  Hiring  and  Service, — 

M:^  Secjbbtabt  Pj&bl  said,  he  approached  this  subject  with  the  greatest  hesita- 
tion, as  he  had  had  no  practical  experience  of  the  effect  of  the  Poor-laws*  He  had 
listened  with  the  greatest  attention  to  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  measure, 
and  he  never  recollected  an  instance  where  it  was  so  difficult  to  say  which  side  pre- 
ponderated. What  had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  member  who  spoke  last,  regaraing 
the  division  in  the  committee,  was  deserving  of  consideration.  All  the  members  of 
the  Select  body  were,  no  doubt,  actuated  by  the  same  desire  to  arrive  at  a  just  con- 
elusion,  yet  eighteen  had  divided  one  way  and  only  two  the  other.  So  far  as  the 
authority  of  numbers  went,  this  decision  was  entitl^  to  great  weight;  but  he  could 
not  help  wishing  that  the  eighteen  had  f&voured  the  House  with  their  reasons  for 
being  precisely  of  the  same  opinion.  A  report  on  a  subject  involving  so  many  com- 

SUcated  considerations,  and  requiring  so  much  reference,  not  merely  to  the  Law  of 
ettlement,  but  to  the  Poor-laws  in  general,  would  certainly  have  been  of  great 
value.  To  decide  only,  '*  That  the  Chairman  be  instructed  to  move  the  House  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Acts  relating  to  Hiring  and  Service,"  had  cer- 
tainly the  advantage  of  being  brief;  but  he  could  not  say  that  it  was  equally  satis- 
factory. The  question  now  was,  whether  the  measure  so  recommeodea  should  be 
read  a  second  time ;  and  after  listening  vrith  great  pleasure  to  his  right  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  S.  Bourne),  he  was  bound  to  admit,  that  some  of  his  arguments  deserved  the 
g^reatest  consideration.  One  of  the  most  important  was  that  which  applied  to  domes- 
tic servants ;  and  to  that  no  satisfactory  answer  had  been  given.  At  the  same  time, 
he  did  not  despair  that  some  provision  might  be  discovered  with  reference  to  their 
case.  If  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  were  uow  negatived,  of  course  all  possibility 
of  thb  kind  must  be  at  an  end.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  as  the  Poor-laws,  at  the 
jn^sent  moment,  were  in  a  great  measure  the  support  of  the  poor,  it  deserved  very 
serious  consideration  whether  the  House,  by  agreeing  to  the  bill,  would  not  be  pass- 
ing a  measure  to  transfer  from  personal  property  a  charge  now  home  by  it,  and  so 
far  to  cast  an  additional  burthen  upon  the  land.  He  must  say,  that  be  should  be 
inclined  to  listen  with  favour  to  anv  argament,  founded  in  justice,  which  went  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  weight  of  this  kind  to  be  sustained  by  personal  property, 
and  so  far  to  relieve  the  land  by  shifting  the  present  accumulation.  As  there  was 
at  present  a  law  in  operation  in  populous  and  prosperous  towns,  having  Uie  effiwt  of 
subjecting  personal  property  to  the  maintenance  of  the  deserving  poor,  he  thought  it 
a  decided  objection  to  any  measure,  which  tended  to  relieve  personal  property  and  to 
load  real  estates.  On  the  other  hand,  his  right  hon.  friend  had  used  an  argument 
which  he  (Mr.  Peel)  did  not  think  conclusive,  when  he  said  that  the  most  indus- 
trions  and  deserving  class  of  the  poor  would  thus  not  be  entitled  to  settlements.  He 
thought  that  one  effect  of  the  bill  upon  the  table  would  be  to  augment  the  number 
of  that  class— 4ie  meant  the  class  which  found  labour  in  parishes,  but  were  not  en- 
titled to  settlements,  and  who,  in  some  respects,  were  in  as  satisfactory  a  state  as 
poor  could  be  placed  in.  It  was  a  strong  discouragement  to  a  man  to  apply  for  parish 
relief  when  he  knew,  not  that  it  would  be  withheld,  but  that  there  would  be  consider- 
able difBeulty  in  obtaining  it,  and  thathe  would  thus  subject  himself  to  be  removed  to 
another  parish.  Thus  they  became  the  most  deserving  and  industrious  class  among  the 
poor ;  andt  as  he  had  before  said,  the  effect  of  the  bUl  would  be  to  increase  that  class. 
U  would  not  deprive  any  man  of  a  settlement ;  for  no  man  would  remain  without  a 
claim  on  some  part  of  the  kingdom ;  but  it  would  lessen  the  objection  to  give  a  pauper 
rdief  who  mignt  be  in  actual  need  of  it  If  the  question  now  were,  whether  the  bill 
should  pass  into  a  law,  he  was  not  sure  to  what  determination  he  should  come.  At 
present  he  begged  to  be  understood  as  pronouncing  no  positive  o])inion ;  and  if  here- 
after  he  found  good  reason  to  vote  against  the  measute,  no  charge  of  vacillation  cuuld 
be  fairly  established  against  him.  He  had  so  firm  a  reliance  on  the  iudgroeut  of  his 
right  hon.  fnend,  that  he  might,  even  in  the  next  stage,  arrive  at  a  different  condu- 
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9ion.    In  the  present  stage,  he  voted  for  the  second  reading,  because  be  thotight,  on 
the  whole,  that  the  balance  of  ai^g^umept  was  in  its  favour. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Mat  2,  1828. 

In  the  debate  on  the  order  of  the  day  for  taking  into  consideration  the  Lords' 
Amendments  to  this  bill, — 

Mr.  Srceetart  Pebl,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hudson  Gumey,  said,  he  did  not  admit  the 
right  of  the  hon.  member  to  put  any  question  to  him  as  to  any  amendments  made  in 
the  bill  in  the  other  House.  He  would  not,  however,  decline  the  explanation,  as  he. 
did  not  see  the  slightest  difficulty  in  the  hon.  mcmber^s  objections.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  amendments  which  ought  to  induce  that  House  to  reject  the  bill,  or 
any  on  which  a  doubt  could  be  raised  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  act.  The  hon.. 
member  objected,  that  the  amendments  took  away  the  discretion  of  the  Crown,  as  to. 
the  taking  of  the  Declaration  by  miobters,  or  persons  high  in  office ;  but  then  the 
question  was,  what  did  the  Declaration  require  of  them  ?  That  they  would  not 
exercise  any  power^  authority,  or  influence*  which  they  might  possess  in  virtue  of 
their  office,  to  injure  or  weaken  the  Protestant  Church  as  by  law  established.  He 
begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  hon.  member  to  those  words.  The  Protestant 
Church  was  permanently  established  by  the  Act  of  Union  between  England  ani 
Scotland,  and  also  by  the  Act  of  Union  between  England  and  Ireland.  The  fiflh 
article  of  the  latter  act  said,  *^  That  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  shall  be 
united  into  one  Protestant  Church,  to  be  called  the  United  Church  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  and  that  the  doctrioe,  worship,  discipline,  and  government,  of  the  said 
United  Church  shall  remain  and  continue  as  by  law  established ;  and  that  the  con- 
tinuance and  preservation  for  ever  of  the  said  United  Church,  as  the  Established 
Church  of  the  said  United  Kingdom,  caUed  England  and  Ireland,  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  an  essential  and  fundamental  article  and  condition  of  the  Union." 
It  was  clear  that  the  amendments  did  nothing  for  the  Church  which  was  not  duue 
before*  All  that  it  required  was,  that  the  party  taking  office  should  declare  that  he 
would  not  use  the  influence  or  authority  of  his  office  to  weaken,  injure,  or  disturb  in 
its  rights  or  privilqses^  the  Protestant  Church  so  declared  to  be  permanently  esta* 
Ui^ed  by  law.  There  was  no  alteration  naade  in  the  bill  of  any  consequence, 
except  that  could  be  so  considered  which  substituted  the  words  *'  in  England  '  for 
the  words  "  within  this  realm.'*  The  addition  of  the  words,  *^  I  sincerely,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  profess,  testify,  and  declare  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,^*  did 
not  make  any  material  difference.  He  was  unwilling  to  throw  any  difficulty  in  the. 
way  of  parties  making  the  Declaration,  but  he  did  not  think  that  the  addition  could 
raise  any  objection  in  the  minds  of  the  most  scrupulous.  Any  member  of  any 
Dissenting  communion  might  subscribe  this  Declaration.  If  it  were  objected,  that 
the$e  woids,  '^  in  the  presence  of  God,"  gave  a  religious  sanction  to  the  Declaration, 
he  must  say  that  it  come  badly  from  those  who  made  no  objection  whatever  to  taking 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration.  The  Oath  of  Allegiance  was,  **  I  do  solemnly 
promise  and  swear  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  his  heirs 
and  successors.  So  help  me  God.*'  This  oath  was  under  a  religious  sanction,  yet  no 
objection  was  made  to  it.  Neither  was  any  made  to  the  Oath  of  Abjuration.  It  did 
not  appear  that  anv  new  difficulty  was  placed  by  those  amendments  in  the  way  of 
parties  who  might  be  called  upon  to  subscribe  to  this  Declaration.  They  gave  to  it 
a  religious  sanction,  but  did  not  alter  the  object  contemplated.  He  would  repeat, 
that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  insertion  of  those  words ;  but  though  he  con- 
sidered their  introduction  by  no  means  essential  to  the  act,  he  did  not  think  they 
threw  any  additional  difficulty  in  the  way  of  those  whom  it  was  intended  to  relieve, 
nor  did  they  warrant  the  inference  which  the  hon.  member  had  drawn  from  them. 

Mr.  H.  Crumey  repeated  his  objection  to  the  alteration  in  the  bill  which  took  from  the 
Crown  the  power  of  dispensing  with  the  taking  of  the  oaths  by  ministers  of  the  Crown. 
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Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  object  of  that  part  of  the  bill  was,  not  to  relieve  ministers 
or  others  in  high  office,  but  was  intended  to  applj  to  persons  in  subordinate  situa- 
tions, clerks,  and  others,  in  whose  favour  he  could  wish  to  see  an  exemption 
from  taking  a  declaration  which  he  trusted  would  bind  all  who  took  it  The  dis- 
pensing power  of  the  Crown  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  ministers  of  the  Crown,  or 
others  holding  high  offices.  The  oath  did  not  apply  to  members  of  the  legislature ; 
it  was  only  to  persons  taking  office,  and  in  that  view  be  did  not  see  why  the  origi- 
nally proposed  dispensing  power  should  be  extended  by  the  Crown  to  its  own 
servants. 

I^te  in  the  debate,  on  the  motion  that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  there  were  some  parts  of  the  bill  which  he  could  wish  had  been 
differently  worded.  The  words  *^  within  this  realm''  he  thovffht  would  be  much 
better  than  the  word  **  Elngland.'*  He  also  conld  wish  to  see  merks  and  persons  in 
subordinate  stations  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  making  the  Declaration.  How- 
ever, as  the  noble  lord  had  not  thought  it  expedient  to  propose  an^  alterations  in 
those  parts  of  the  bill,  he  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  do  so.  In  takmg  his  leave  of 
the  bill,  he  would  say,  that  he  had  at  first  opposed  the  measure,  beciause,  as  the 
question  had  not  be^  discussed  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  as  there  had  been  a 
cessation  of  religious  differences,  he  was  afraid  of  sanctioning  the  introduction  of  a 
measure,  by  which  those  differences  mieht  be  renewed.  He  md  not,  however,  think, 
nor  had  he  stated,  that  such  a  test  as  the  acts  had  imposed  was  necessair ;  but  he 
had  said  that  the  act  was  the  less  severe  by  the  operation  of  the  Annual  Indemnity 
Bill.  When,  however,  he  saw  that  a  large  majority  of  the  House  was  in  favour  <» 
the  repeal,  he  had  to  deal  with  a  new  (question — whether  it  were  better  te  continue 
the  act,  or  go  on  with  the  repeal;  and  m  these  new  circumstances  he  was  at  liberty 
to  act  as  they  demanded,  and  he  did  from  that  time  co-operate,  and  nothing  that  had 
been  said,  hiul  been  sufficient  to  convince  him  that  he  bad  taken  a  wrong  view  of  the 
case.  Many  persons  had  intimated  to  him,  that  if  any  opposition  were  continued  on 
the  part  of  government,  it  would  tend  to  this  increase  of  those  minorities;  and  it  was 
suggested  that  it  vn>uld  be  better  not  to  oppose  it.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  ma- 
jorities vrould  have  increased,  but  no  fear  of  such  increase  had  induced  him  to  give 
the  measure  his  support.  He  did  so  because,  after  the  decided  opinion  of  the  House, 
he  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  agitate  the  question  of  a  solemn  Sacramental  Test, 
or  to  impose  that  on  unwilling  parties,  which,  if  taken  from  unworthy  motives,  would 
involve  g^lt  of  the  most  enormous  kind.  After  the  decision  of  the  House,  he  did 
think  tlukt  the  time  was  arrived  for  abrogating  that  Test  altogether.  In  the  btU  aa 
it  passed  that  House,  he  had  proposed  a  Declaration,  to  which  he  did  not  attach  a 
religious  sanction ;  because  he  thought  that,  as  the  same  parties  who  made  that 
Declaration  would  be  called  upon  to  take  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance,  Supremacy,  and 
Abjuration,  the  calling  in  the  aid  of  religion  to  the  Declaration  mi^ht  as  well  be 
avoided ;  particularly  as  it  was  fair  to  assume,  that  those  who  were  to  be  called  upon 
to  take  the  Oaths  were  Christians.  He  must  admit  that  he  did  not  think  the  bill  nad 
been  improved  in  its  progress  tbrouffh  the  House  of  Lords.  But  he  agreed  that  the 
amendments  there  made  were  not  of  such  importance  as  that,  on  their  account,  any 
risk  of  losing  the  bill  should  be  encountered.  With  respect  to  the  part  taken  in  the 
discussion  of  the  bill  in  the  other  House  by  the  right  rev.  prelates,  he  thought  it 
was  creditable  to  them  in  the  highest  degree.  It  had  been  saia,  that  the  bishops  were 
more  attentive  to  their  temporal  interests  than  to  the  spiritual  concerns  of  ti^e  Church. 
Never  was  there  a  more  unfounded  libel  on  any  class  of  men.  The  objection  to  a 
Sacramental  Test  as  a  dvil  qualification  was  general  amongst  that  right  reverend 
body,  and  they  were  only  reconciled  to  it,  in  any  degree,  by  the  passing  of  the 
Annual  Act  of  Indemnity.  If  they  had  wished  to  maintain  that  Test  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  civil  office,  there  might  be  some  reason  in  the  charge ;  but  as  they  were 
opposed  to  its  continuance,  he  could  not  ooncdve  why  they  shoold  have  been  made 
the  objects  of  so  wanton  an  attack. 

The  amendments  were  at  length  agreed  to. 
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LAW  OF  EVIDENCE  BILL— OFFENCES  AGAINST 

TUE  PERSON  BILL. 

Mat  5,  1828. 

Mb.  Sbcrbtabt  Peel  said,  that  in  moving  that  the  House  should  resoWe  itself 
into  a  committee  on  the  Offences  against  the  Person  Bill,  he  would  shortly  explain 
the  general  objects  of  that  measure,  as  well  as  of  another  which  was  before  the 
House.     One  of  the  bills  was  intended  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  existing  mode  of 
receiving  evidence,  and  the  object  of  the  other  was  to  consolidate  the  existing 
statute-law  with  respect  to  offences  against  the  person.  These  bills  had  been  prepared 
in  furtherance  of  the  system  which  had  been  for  some  time  acted  on  of  consolidating 
the  statute-law.     They  had  been  prepared  under  the  immediate  and  direct  superin- 
tendence of  the  noble  marquis  (Lansdowne)  who  lately  held  the  situation  of  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department.     The  object  of  this  enactment  was  to  introduce 
into  our  existing  law  some  alterations  which  had  been  considered  for  years  desirable,  by 
persons  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  experience  entitled  their  opinions  to  credit 
and  respect.    There  were  four  clauses  only  in  the  bill.    The  first  referred  to  the  ad- 
missibility of  the  evidence  of  Quakers  and  Moravians  in  criminal  cases.    At  present, 
their  asseveration  was  admissible  in  civil  cases,  and  civil  cases  only.     This  clause 
proposed,  in  order  to  assimilate  the  administration  of  justice  in  criminal  to  that  in 
civil  cases,  that  these  persons,  whose  evidence  was  objected  to  on  their  asseveration, 
should  be  placed  with  respect  to  criminal  cases  on  the  same  footing  as  they  had  long 
since  been  with  reference  to  civil  cases.    As  far  as  cases  went,  he  could  cite  enough 
of  them  to  show,  that  numbers  of  these  persons,  from  religious  scruples,  had  suffered 
their  wrongs  or  injuries  to  be  unredressed ;  and  the  parties  guilty  of  criminal  offences 
against  this  class  of  Dissenters  had  too  often,  from  this  cause,  been  suffered  to  escape, 
through  the  unwillingness  of  such  prosecutors,  or  such  witnesses,  to  give  evidence 
on  oath. — And  here  he  would  observe  that  this  was  not  at  all  intended  as  a  boon  to 
that  class  of  persons — they  disclaimed  any  such  privilege — but  as  a  means  of  render- 
ing them  competent  witnesses  for  the  purpose  of  bendlting  thereby  the  community. 
The  object  of  the  second  clause  was  to  allow  persons  interested  in  cases  of  forgery 
to  be  received  as  competent  witnesses ;  as  the  law  now  stood,  a  party  injured  by,  and 
therefore  interested  in,  a  case  of  forgery,  was  precluded  from  giving  his  evidence, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  a  serious  perversion  of  the  ends  of  justice. — The  third  point 
intended  to  be  accomplished,  was  the  restoration  of  all  persons  who  had  laboured 
under  civil  disabilities  in  consequence  of  previous  convictions  for  felony,  and  other- 
wise, and  had  expiated  those  offences,  to  be  again  competent  witnesses  in  criminal 
causes  or  actions  at  law.      There  was,  however,  to  be  a  special  reservation  in  this 
respect,  of  all  persons  who  had  been  convicted  of  perjury ;    as,  for  a  veiy  obvious 
reason,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  admit  the  evidence  of  persons  who  were  notoriously 
regardless  of  an  oath. — The  second  bill  which  he  meant  to  introduce,  included  the 
whole  statute-law  of  the  country  relating  to  offences  against  the  person.      The 
effect  of  thb  measure  would  be  the  repeal  of  fifty.seven  acts  of  parliament  on  that 
subject.    These  laws,  as  they  now  stood,  were  ot^ure  and  intricate ;  and  the  object 
of  the  proposed  measure  was  not  so  much  to  consolidate  them  as  to  simplify  them 
and  te  make  them  clear.     The  House  was  aware  of  the  distinction  there  existed  in 
our  present  law,  as  to  petty  treason  and  murder.     There  was  no  just  g^und  for  a 
distinction  between  other  murderers  and  persons  who  were  guUty,  as  wives,  of  the 
murder  of  their  husbands ;  as  servants,  of  the  murder  of  their  master;  or  as  clergy- 
men, of  the  murder  of  their  ecclesiastical  superior.     In  fact  the  law  afforded  such 
heinous  criminals  superior  advantages ;  first,  in  permitting  them  tochaUenge  peremp- 
torily thirty-five  persons  empanelled  on  the  jury  to  try  them;    and  secondly,  m 
rendering  it  necessary,  similarly  to  the  proceeding  in  cases  of  actual  treason,  that 
the  commission  of  the  offence  of  petty  treason  should  be  proved  on  the  oaths  of  two 
witnesses.    Now,  he  could  not,  in  cases  of  this  description,  see  any  good  ground  for 
departing  from  the  general  rule  adopted  in  our  courts  in  oases  of  murder;  on  the 
contrary,  he  conceived  that  in  all  such  cases  the  practice  ought  to  be  uniform. — 
There  was  also  another  alteration.     According  to  the  existing  law,  a  person  know- 
ingly concealing  a  murderer,  was,  under  the  law  of  William,  liable  to  imprisonment 
39 
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for  one  year,  or  for  a  greater  period  of  time.  But  he  thought  it  would  be  right  to 
make  this  a  capital  o&nce ;  aud  in  support  of  his  argument  he  mentioned  sereral 
recent  murders  which  had  taken  place,  as  instances  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ends 
of  justice  were  frustrated  by  the  cone,  alment  of  the  guilty  persons.  There  was  another 
criminal  case  in  which  he  wished  to  make  an  alteration.  As  the  law  now  stood,  in 
all  cases  where  parties  were  accused  of  murders  committed  abroad,  an  examination 
must  first  take  place  before  the  privy  council ;  as  in  the  case  of  Governor  Wall.  Tbia 
was  productive  of  great  inconvenience;  and  he  meant  to  propose,  that  an  ex- 
amination before  a  Justice  of  peace  in  such  cases  should  be  sufficient.  —  The  next 
point  to  which  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  was  an  act,  commonly 
called  Lord  Ellenborough's  Act,  by  which  all  cutting  or  maiming  with  a  sharp  in- 
strument, or  firing  with  a  gun  or  pistol,  with  intent  to  kill  or  do  some  grievous 
bodily  harm,  was  held  to  be  a  capital  ofieuce ;  while  all  attacks  with  the  same  intent, 
if  made  with  a  blunt  instrument,  was  visited  in  a  different  manner.  He  could 
not  see  why  the  one  species  of  attack  should  be  differently  punished  from  the 
other;  and  therefore  he  proposed  that,  upon  conviction,  the  punishment  should  be 
the  same  in  both  cases.  He  would  instance  a  case  of  recent  occurrence  in  which 
a  man,  named  Howard,  attempted  with  a  blunt  instrument  to  murder  a  Mr. 
MuUay,  whom  be  had  enticed  to  his  residence  under  false  pretences.  Where,  he 
would  ask,  was  the  difference,  in  moral  turpitude,  between  a  mortal  blow  given, 
or  attempted  to  be  given,  with  a  stick,  or  with  dumb  bells,  and  a  like  attempt  made 
with  a  sword  or  pistol  ? —  The  bill  also  made  a  material  alteration  in  the  law  re- 
lative to  the  wilful  concealment  of  the  birth  of  a  child  by  its  mother.  At  pre- 
sent, the  law  applied  only  to  cases  of  unmarried  women;  but  according  to  the  pro- 
posed change,  any  woman,  whether  married  or  not,  who  concealed  the  birth  of  a 
child,  be  it  stillborn  or  otherwise,  would  be  deemed  equally  guilty.  It  was  also 
proposed,  that  in  case  of  a  woman  being  tried  for  the  wilful  murder  of  her  child,  and 
the  evidence  not  being  sufficient  fully  to  substantiate  the  charge,  the  jury  should  be 
left  to  decide  as  to  the  wilful  concealment,  and  the  individual  should  be  punished 
accordingly.  He  thought  there  was  no  valid  difference  between  the  cases  of  married 
and  unmarried  women ;  instances  might  occur  in  which  married  women  might  con- 
ceal the  births  of  children,  as  where  their  husbands  had  been  absent  from  the  country 
for  so  long  a  time  as  to  render  the  illegitimacy  of  the  children  a  necessary  conse- 
quence. A  woman  might  thus  be  tempted  to  conceal  the  birth.  The  question  was 
one  of  great  difficulty.  It  appeared  to  be  somewhat  severe,  that  in  cases  where 
children  were  stillborn,  a  woman  should  not  be  permitted  to  hide  her  shame;  but 
the  very  operation  of  this  f<teling,  and  the  great  ease  with  which  a  newborn  infant 
could  be  put  to  death,  might  lead  to  the  worst  consequences.  It  was  extremely 
inconvenient  to  leave  the  wilful  concealment  of  birth  without  any  penalty.  In  aU 
cases  it  was  veiy  difficult  to  say  whether  a  child  were  or  were  not  stillborn.  If, 
then,  the  punishment  were  founded  on  just  principles  with  regard  to  unmarried 
women,  he  considered  that  it  would  be  equally  just  to  extend  it  to  cases  of  women 
who  were  married.  The  bill  dso  made  a  difference  in  the  law  relative  to  forced 
abduction,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  violation  or  marriage.  At  present,  the  crime 
of  abduction  of  a  woman  without  the  consent  uf  her  parents,  extended  only  to  the 
heiresses  of  land ;  no  provision  being  made  for  the  protection  of  those  who  were  to 
inherit  wealth,  however  enormous,  in  the  public  funds.  It  was  clear  that  the  law 
ought  to  be  the  same  in  all  cases;  whether  the  abducting  party  had  the  prospect  of 
inheriting  land  or  money.  There  were  some  other  points  in  the  bill  to  which  he 
should  hereafter  take  occasion  to  refer;  there  were,  however,  one  or  two  more,  which 
he  would  now  notice.  The  bill  as  it  at  present  stood,  exempted  from  the  penalties 
for  murder,  persons  who  should  kill  other  persons  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  acta 
of  felony.  This  point  required  alteration,  and  he  should  propose  a  clause  indemni- 
fying only  under  certain  circumstances.  There  was,  however,  one  point  which  he 
meant  to  propose  materially  to  alter;  it  was  a  point  very  difficidt  to  discuss;  but  so 
strongly  was  he  impressed  with  its  necessity,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  state  what 
alteration  he  intended  to  propose.  There  were  three  offences  specifically  referred 
to  in  the  bill;  the  first  was,  the  crime  of  rape;  the  second,  the  offence  of  carnal 
knowledge  of  a  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years;  and  the  third  was  the  crime  *'  inter 
ChriUkmoM  non  nominandum,^^    In  these  cases,  a  certain  description  of  proof  waa 
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reqaired  by  law,  which  to  him  appeared  wholly  unnecessary,  and  with  respect  to 
which  he  considered  that  some  alteration  ought  to  be  made.  From  his  experience 
during  six  years  as  Secretary  of  State,  he  was  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  public 
justice  was  often  thwarted  by  this  unnecessary  difficulty  which  the  law  had  placed 
in  its  way.  It  was  well  known,  that  in  the  cases  of  rape,  of  carnal  knowledge  of 
infants,  and  of  that  other  offence,  two  kinds  of  proof  were  necessary  to  conriction. 
It  was  his  strong  impression,  that  one  of  those  descriptions  of  proofs  was  unnecessary ; 
and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  a  capital  conviction,  to  prove  more  than  that  which 
constituted  the  moral  offence,  as  far  as  the  offending  party  was  concerned,  and  as  far 
as  regarded  the  suffering  of  the  unfortunate  female  who  was  the  victim  of  the  offence. 
It  had  been  well  observed  by  Lord  Hale,  that  although  rape  was  a  most  detestable 
crime,  and  ought  to  be  severely  punished,  it  was  one  upon  which  a  charge  could 
easily  be  made,  hard  to  be  proved,  and  harder  still  to  be  contradicted,  even  by  a 

2 arson  ever  so  innocent;  and  if  he  thought  that  any  alteration  of  the  law,  such  as 
e  was  about  to  propose,  would  lead  to  false  accusations,  he  would  be  the  last  to 
offer  such  proposition  to  the  House.    But  he  was  of  opinion,  that  one  of  the  proofs 
required  in  such  cases  was  unnecessary;  because,  if  a  party  conspired  to  bring  for- 
ward such  an  accusation,  that  party  would  be  ready  to  prove  all,  would  probably 
be  a  party  in  perfect  knowledge  of  all,  the  circumstances,  or,  if  not,  would  be  easily 
supplied  with  the  additional  evidence  necessary  to  convict.     It  was,  however,  a 
question  of  great  delicacy  and  importance,  and  he  now  threw  it  out,  in  order  that 
gentlemen  might  turn  their  attention  to  it.    He  could  conceive  but  one  objection 
to  a  change ;  namely,  that  by  diminishing  the  proof,  we  should  be  increasing  the 
number  of  false  prosecutions.    He  did  not,  however,  consider  that  such  would  be 
the  fact.    If  cases  of  rape  were  difficult  of  proof,  how  much  more  difficult  was  the 
requisite  proof  in  the  two  other  cases  to  which  he  had  referred.    In  these  cases,  how 
was  it  possible  to  prove  the  completion  of  either  offence,  to  the  extent  which  the  law 
required  ?    The  difficulty  was  so  great  as  almost  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  con- 
viction.   The  demand  for  specific  evidence  of  the  offence  was  a  great  obstruction 
to  the  ends  of  public  justice,  and  a  great  accumulation  of  the  misery  which  the  un- 
happy victim  had  to  undergo.    The  alteration  in  the  law,  snch  as  was  proposed, 
would  be  only  the  re-estabUshment  of  the  ancient  law  of  England,  as  it  existed.    He 
had  consulted  a  number  of  authorities,  and  had  found  that,  up  to  a  recent  period, 
one  of  the  proo&  only  was  deemed  necessary  to  conviction.    In  1721,  the  case  of  a 
man  named  Duckworth  was  argued  before  the  twelve  judges,  when  six  were  found 
to  hold  one  opinion,  and  six  another;  in  consequence  of  which  the  man  was  tried 
and  found  g^tyof  a  misdemeanour  only.    In  1777,  a  man  was  executed,  who  had 
been  found  guilty  on  one  species  of  evidence  only.    His  case  had  been  argued  by  the 
twelve  judges,  who  had  decided  that  one  species  of  proof  only  was  necessary,  and 
the  man  was  executed.    In  1781,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Hill  was  tried  before  Mr. 
Justice  Buller,  and  found  guilty,  upon  one  of  the  proofs  only.     His  case  was  reserved 
for  the  twelve  judges.    It  was  argued  when  Lord  Mansfield  was  present;  four  of  the 
judges  were  of  opmion  that  one  proof  only  was  necessary;  the  other  judges  differed 
from  that  opinion:  Lord  Mansfield  gave  no  opinion,  and  the  man  was  not  executed. 
Since  that  decision  the  uniform  practice  had  been  to  require  evidence  as  to  the  two 
proofs  in  all  such  cases;  but  until  the  year  1781,  the  interpretation  of  the  law  was 
different — Aa  the  bill  had  passed  the  Lords,  he  should  not  press  it  through  the  House 
withoutgiving  ample  opportunities  for  considering  it  in  all  its  bearings. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Law  of  Evidence  Bill, 
Mr.  Wynn  objected  to  the  clause  which  permitted  the  affirmation  of  Quakers  and 
Moravians  to  be  taken  in  courts  of  justice  instead  of  an  oath,  in  criminal  cases. 

Mr.  Feel  was  of  opinion,  that  a  considerable  laxity  of  evidence  would  be  introduced 
by  acceding  to  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  It  would  lessen  the  amount 
of  the  public  confidence  in  evidence  given  m  the  courts.  He  was  surprised  at  the 
hon.  member*8  reference  to  Scotland;  for  there  an  oath  was  administered,  and  that 
by  the  judge,  in  the  most  solemn  manner;  the  words  being,  ^*  I  swear  in  the  presence 
of  Almighty  God,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved  on  the  great  day  of  judgment.^^  Without 
strong  practical  proof  of  tne  injustice  of  the  present  system,  he  should  be  unwilling 
to  extend  the  exceptions.  He  thought  the  inconveniences  of  requiring  an  oath  in 
o«r  Criminal  Courts  were  very  small,  while,  he  believed,  the  permission  to  dispense 
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with  it  would  encourage  the  creation  of  a  number  of  new  Sects.  If  thej  went  thut 
far,  they  ought  to  go  a  step  further,  and  allow  every  man  to  chooee  the  form  of  oath, 
or  affirmation,  which  he  might  consider  to  be  binding  on  his  conscience. 

The  two  Bills,  with  certain  amendments,  were  passed  through  the  Committee, 
and  ordered  to  be  reprinted. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CLAIMS. 
Mat  8,  1828. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  elaborate  speech*  moved,  '*  That 
this  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider  the  State  of  the  Laws 
affecting  his  majesty^s  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with 
a  view  to  such  a  final  and  conciliatory  adjustment,  as  may  be  conducive  to  the  peace 
and  strength  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the  stability  of  the  Protestant  Establishment, 
and  to  the  general  satisfaction  and  concord  of  all  classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects." 

Mr.  Brougham  seconded  the  motion ;  and,  after  a  protracted  debate,  Sir  Harry 
Inglis,  at  one  u'clock  in  the  rooming,  moved  an  adjournment  till  the  following  day. — 
Agreed  to. 

Mat  9,  1828. 

In  the  resumed  debate  on  Sir  Francis  Burdett^s  motion, — 

Mb.  Secbktabt  Peel  said,  that  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Sir  Jame9 
Mackintosh)  who  had  last  spoken,  held  out  little  encouragement  to  discussion  on 
the  part  of  those  opposed  to  him.  According  to  his  view,  those  who  happened  to 
think  the  laws  which  he  desired  to  get  rid  of  connected  with  the  security  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  stood  opposed  to  such  a  mass  of  authority,  as  well  as  such  a 
force  of  general  opinion,  as  ought  to  induce  them  at  once  to  defer,  almost  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  exercise  their  judgments.  But  though  he  admitted  the  com- 
bination of  talent  by  which  those  who  resisted  the  question  before  the  House  were 
opposed,  and  the  truth  and  the  sincerity  of  the  conversions  which  had  recently 
taken  place  upon  it,  still  those  in  whose  minds  no  disposition  to  change  existed,  but 
who  rather  found  their  original  belief  strengthened  by  consideration,  were  entitled 
to  state  to  the  House  the  grounds  upon  which  that  original  belief  was  fixed.  Let 
the  real  merits  of  the  question  be  what  they  might,  it  was  the  bounden  doty  of 
persons  so  situated,  both  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  country,  to  come  forward  and 
declare  temperately,  but  manfully  and  firmlv,  how  it  was  that  the  arguments  which 
had  wrought  conviction  on  others,  had  failed  to  produce  any  effect  on  them.  There 
was  another  reason  beyond  those  stated  by  the  right  hon.  member,  which  would  have 
inclined  him  to  remain  silent,  if  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  do  so;  and  that  was, 
the  slight  hope  which  he  felt  of  being  able  to  say  any  thing  new  upon  the  subject. 
He  should  be  compelled  to  repeat,  he  feared,  to  a  reluctant  audience  topics  and 
alignments  which  had  been  already  urged  almost  to  satiety,  and  upon  which  the 
most  promising  expectation  he  could  hold  out  was,  that  he  would  detain  the  House 
not  one  moment  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  case,  however,  as  it 
stood,  left  him  no  alternative  but  to  take  this  course :  he  had  no  desire  to  obtrude 
his  sentiments ;  but  the  repeated  and  personal  allusions  of  the  hon.  baronet  who 
opened  the  debate,  made  it  mcumbent  upon  him. 

The  hon  baronet  who  introduced  the  question,  had  made  a  particular  appeal  to 
bim  upon  one  part  of  the  subject,  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  perceive  was 
peculiarly  distasteful  to  the  House.  He  alluded  to  the  Treaty  of  Lim^ick.  The 
hon.  baronet  founded  his  claim,  not  upon  any  ground  of  abstract  right  or  justice, 
but  upon  the  plea,  that  on  a  certain  occasion  a  solemn  compact  had  been  entered 
into  by  those  who  mieht  be  considered  as  the  Representatives  of  the  L*ish  nation  at 
the  time  being,  for  which  a  valuable  consideration  had  been  given  by  that  people, 
and  which  had  never  been  perfected,  up  to  the  present  hour ;  and  he  had  reminded 
him  of  a  former  declaration  which  he  had  made, — that  if  he  could  be  satisfied  that 
any  of  the  privileges  which  the  Roman  Catholics  now  demanded  could  be  claimed 
under  the  provbion  of  that  treaty,  it  would  materially  alter  bb  view  of  the  question. 
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Now,  he  did  not  mean  to  escape  from  this  pledge  by  any  denial  or  qualification  of 
the  terms  in  which  it  had  been  given.    There  were  some  persons  who  thought  that 
the  length  of  time  which  had  ekpsed  since  the  execution  of  the  treaty  would  be  an 
answer  to  the  contents  of  it ;  but  he  was  not  of  that  opinion.    He  had  stated  dis- 
tinctly— and  it  was  a  principle  from  which  he  felt  no  desire  to  depart — that  it  would 
be  a  case  of  a  Tery  different  nature  to  justify  the  withholding  of  privileges  stipulated 
for  by  treaty,  and  to  refuse  granting  those  same  privileges  as  a  question  of  abstract 
po|^y ;  but,  after  having  again  and  again  referred  to  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  itself, 
ana  to  every  contemporary  document  which  could  go  to  explain  it,  if  he  were  placed 
in  the  situation  of  arbitrement  proposed  to  him  by  the  hon.  member  for  West- 
minster, he  should  conscientiously  say,  that  of  all  the  points  ever  presented  to  his 
mind,  the  reading  of  that  treaty  was  the  plainest.     He  was  at  a  loss,  indeed,  to 
understand  how  any  man  who  read  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  taking  it  in  connexion 
with  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  executed,  could  find  a 
shadow  of  reason  for  supposing  that  it  had  ever  contemplated  the   unrestricted 
admission  of  the  Catholics  to  political  offices  and  to  seats  in  parliament.     He  had 
never  denied,  or  doubted,  that  the  first  article  of  that  treaty  had  reference  to  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body.    No  doubt  it  had  been  meant  to  include  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  generally,  and  had  not  been  confined  to  the  population  of  Lime- 
rick.    But  the  difference  between  him  and  the  hon.  baronet  was  upon  the  nature  of 
the  privilege  which  the  treaty  conveyed ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  be  of 
opinion,  that  its  effect,  in  the  hon.  baronet's  argument,  was  entirely  overrated. 
He  addressed  himself  to  this  subject,  not  merely  to  vindicate  his  own  views  upon  the 
question,  but  to  protect  the  names  of  King  William  himself,  of  Lord  Somers,  and  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  Whig  ministers  of  that  day,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  and  Lord  CasUereagh,  from  the  infamy  which  must  attach  to  them,  if  the 
arguments  of  the  hon.  baronet  were  capable  of  being  sustained.     If  it  were  possible 
that  William  III.  had  intended,  by  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  to  grant  the  Catholics 
any  of  the  privileges  which  the  hon.  baronet  contended  for,  merely  upon  their  taking 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  he  would  deserve,  instead  of  being  quoted  as  of  **  glorious 
memory,^*  to  be  held  infamous  for  a  violation  of  good  faith,  if^ich  no  circumstances 
oould  justify.     He  believed,  however,  that  he  should  be  able  to  show  that  the 
illustrious  persons  of  whom  he  had  spoken  were  none  of  them  obnoxious  to  the 
charges  which  the  hon.  baronet  had  made  against  them.    Neithpr  the  representatives 
of  King  William,  nor  the  Catholics  themselves  at  Limerick,  had  ever  contemplated 
that  any  of  the  privileges  now  talked  of  were  to  be  granted.    He  regretted,  indeed, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Catholics  themselves  at  the  present  day,  that  the  hon.  baronet, 
and  those  who  thought  with  him,  should  have  carried  their  case  back  to  so  remote 
a  period.    There  were  circumstances  in  the  conduct  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  at 
the  time  to  which  the  hon.  baronet  had  referred,  which  it  would  have  been  wiser,  on 
all  accounts,  to  have  left  in  that  oblivion  to  which  Catholic  writers  themselves  had 
felt  the  advantage  of  condemning  them.     He  was  not  disposed  to  revive  animosities 
by  adverting  to  topics  which  it  was  impossible  to  touch,  except  in  terms  of  repro- 
bation ;  but  when  a  misapplied  ingenuity  attempted  to  make  a  case  for  the  Catholics 
out  of  these  very  acts  and  occurrences,  such  a  course  was  calculated  only  to  throw 
suspicion  upon  the  cause  which  was  believed  to  be  supported  by  it.    His  present 
business,  however,  was  with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  :  and  this  was 
the  last  time — he  might  promise  the  House  so  much—  tmit  on  any  occasion  he  would 
refer  to  it    He  would  not  have  dwelt  upon  it  now,  if  he  had  not  been  challenged  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Westminster  to  support  the  motion  before  the  House  on  the 
ground  of  a  former  declaration  with  respect  to  it,  and  if  he  had  not  feared  that  his 
silence  on  the  subject  might  be  misinterpreted  or  misunderstood. 

The  hon.  baronet  argued  that  the  first  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  gave  an 
exemption  to  the  Catholics  from  all  disturbance  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions. 
The  answer  to  this  assertion  would  be  short ;  and  he  trusted  that  the  Hou^e  would 
arm  themselves  with  patience  to  attend  to  it.  The  first  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick  stipulated,  "that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  should  enjoy  such  privileges, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  as  were  consistent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland,  or  as 
they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II. ;  and  their  majesties,  as  soon  as  their 
aflhirs  woidd  permit  them  to  summon  a  parliament  in  the  kingdom,  would  endeavour 
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to  procnre  the  s^d  Roman  Catholics  such  fiirther  secnrity  hi  that  pardcnlar  as  should 
preserve  them  from  any  disturbance  on  account  of  their  religion.  Now  for  the  vieir 
which  the  Catholics  might  be  supposed  to  have  entertained  or  the  e£Peet  of  this  article. 
Was  it  to  be  belieyed  that  the  Catholics  of  Limerick,  assisted  as  they  would  be  bj 
the  best  legal  advisers  of  their  own  body,  would  have  rested  ttieir  claim  to  entire 
freedom  from  all  disabilities,  upon  words  so  vague  and  unsatisfiBCtory  as  these  ?  The 
right  hon.  member  who  spoke  last  had  alluded  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Somers,  and 
had  denied  the  position  of  his  right  hon.  friend  near  him,  that  there  was  a  widag^f- 
ference  between  the  freeing  the  Catholics  from  all  disturbance  on  account  of  tbdr 
religious  belief,  and  allowing  them  to  hold  seats  in  parliament :  and  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  relied  upon  those  words  of  Lord  Somers,  in  which  he  said,  that  **  the 
heaviest  penalty  short  of  death  which  could  be  imposed  upon  any  man,  was  the  Ten- 
dering him  incapable  of  filling  any  public  office.  But  he  entreated  the  House  to 
hear,  from  the  very  same  document  from  which  that  quotation  was  extracted,  the 
real  opinion  of  Lord  Somers  upon  the  question  of  the  disabilities  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  The  question,  in  the  case  to  which  Lord  Somers  immediately  referred,  was 
one  of  exclusion  wholly  different  from  that  under  which  the  Catholics  laboured.  It 
was  not  an  exclusion  from  office  arising  through  or  out  of  the  administration  of  a 
particular  oath.  The  law  against  which  Lord  Somers  complained,  was  a  law  which 
inflicted  penalties  and  disabilities  upon  Dissenters  for  non-appearance  at  the  places 
of  worship  of  the  Established  Church.  It  was  the  well-known  Occasional  Schism 
Bill,  by  wnich  perpetual  disqualification  for  office  was  inflicted  upon  Dissenters,  under 
particular  circumstances.  But  when  the  right  hon.  member  used  the  authority  of 
Lord  Somers,  against  the  severity  of  an  exclusion  which  arose  out  of  a  qualification 
by  oath,  he  was  surprised  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could  lay  himself  open  by  a 
statement  which  admitted  of  such  ready  answer.  For  Lord  Somers,  in  the  very  same 
document  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  referred,  used  these  very  words : 
— '•*'  The  Lords  look  upon  the  fixing  a  qualification  for  places  of  trust  to  be  a  duty  so 
entirely  lodged  in  the  legislature,  that,  without  going  so  far  even  as  to  assign  anjr 
reason,  a  government  may  put  such  rules,  restraints,  and  conditions,  on  those  who 
serve  in  any  place  of  trust  as  it  sees  cause  for :  but  penalty  or  punishment  is  of 
another  nature."  Then  here,  it  appeared.  Lord  Somers  himself  distinctly  laid  down 
the  difference  between  the  penalty  imposed  in  the  case  which  he  first  alluded  to  upon 
the  Dissenters,  and  that  to  which  the  Catholics  were  liable,  which  arose  out  of  their 
inability  to  take  an  oath.  But  he  went  on  to  speak  of  the  Catholics  by  name;  for 
he  said — "  Popery  has  ever  been  looked  upon  as  that  which  we  ought  most  to  fear 
and  guard  against,  being  our  most  restless  and  formidable  enemy;  and  therefore 
there  has  always  been  held  to  be  a  wide  difference  between  the  case  of  the  Papists 
and  the  Protestant  Dissenters.'* 

To  quit,  however,  the  question  as  to  Lord  Somers,  which  went  only  to  the  decla- 
ration of  an  individual,  however  highly  gifted,  he  vras  anxious  to  say  a  few  words 
more,  to  show  the  House  how  impossible  it  was  that  the  Catholics  themselves  could 
have  contemplated  an  entire  freedom  from  all  disabilities,  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Limerick.  He  had  already  commented  upon  the  vague  and  unsatisfactory  terms 
in  which  that  Treaty  was  couched,  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  now  desired  to 
use  it.  Would  it  be  believed,  that  the  Catholics  would  have  trusted  to  such  terms— 
that  they  were  not  capable  of  having  clearly  explained  and  stated  all  that  they  ex- 
pected to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  f  Let  the  House  look  to  the  treaties  signed  about 
tho  same  period — at  the  Treaty  with  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  for  instance,  which 
was  made  in  1648.  And  it  must  be  recollecteo,  that  all  these  treaties  must  be  con- 
strued, where  any  thing  as  to  which  a  question  could  be  raised  appeared  upon  them, 
with  reference,  not  to  the  state  of  the  law  and  of  general  affairs  at  the  present  day, 
but  to  the  condition  of  things  at  the  time  when  they  were  executed.  Where  "  tolera- 
tion,'' for  instance,  was  promised,  it  became  necessary  to  look  back  to  what  would 
be  considered  as  toleration  in  that  day.  The  first  article,  therefore,  of  the  Treaty 
of  Limerick,  which  undertook  to  preserve  the  Roman  Catholics  from  any  molesta- 
tion on  account  of  their  religious  faith,  must  be  taken  with  reference  to  the  laws 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  made  it  penal  to  deny  the  Queen's  supremacy,  and  en- 
forced the  uniformity  of  Common  Prayer.  By  those  laws,  every  subject  was  com* 
pelled,  on  pain  of  penalties,  to  attend  the  worship  of  the  Established  Chordi:  tba 
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BMuntenance  of  the  aathority  of  the  pope  subjiected  a  Catholic  to  panishmeDt  It 
was  with  reference  to  this  state  of  things  that  the  promise  of  full  toleration  to  the 
Catholics  must  be  considered.  They  said,  **  Gi^e  as  toleration :  give  us  the  full 
privilege  of  exercising  our  religion—relief  from  penalties,  in  case  we  do  not  chooee 
to  attend  the  Church  of  England,  and  freedom  from  fine,  if  we  assert  the  supremaoj 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.**  This  was  asked^  and  this  was  granted ;  but  it  was  widdy 
different  from  the  g^rant  of  free  admission  to  political  power.  But,  in  the  year  1648, 
a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Marquis  of  Ormond.  A  short  glance  at  this  doon- 
metH  would  show,  that  the  Catholics  knew  how  to  explain  their  meaning,  and  to 
obtain  competent  guarantees  for  what  they  wanted.  By  the  first  article  of  this 
treaty,  it  was  stipulated — '*  That  all  and  every  the  professors  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  within  the  said  kingdom,  shall  be  free  and  exempt  from  all  mulcts,  pen- 
alties, restraints,  and  inhibitions  that  are  or  may  be  imposed  upon  them  by  any  law, 
statute,  usage,  or  custom  whatsoever,  for  or  concerning  the  free  exercise  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion;  and  that  it  shall  be  likewise  enacted,  that  the  said  Roman 
Catholics,  or  any  of  them,  shall  not  be  questioned  or  molested  in  their  persons,  goods, 
or  estates,  for  any  matter  or  cause  whatsoever,  for,  concerning,  or  by  reason  of,  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  by  virtue  of  any  power,  authority,  statute,  law,  or 
usage,  whatsoever."  Why,  these  words  were  at  least  far  more  full  and  comprehen- 
sive than  the  words  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.  But,  were  the  Catholics  satbfied 
with  these  words?  Did  they  feel  them  a  sufficient  security?  No:  they  made  a 
further  article  to  the  treaty — the  fifth — which  declared,  that — "  It  is  likewise  con- 
cluded, accorded,  and  agreed,  and  his  Majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  as  soon  as 
possible  may  be,  all  impediments  which  may  hinder  the  said  Roman  Catholics  tout 
or  vote  in  the  next  intended  Parliament,  or  to  choose  or  to  be  chosen  knights  and 
burgesses  to  sit  and  vote  there,  shall  be  removed,  and  that  before  the  said  Parliament** 
Then  forty  years  earlier  than  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  when  the  Catholics  meant  to 
treat  for  poUtical  privileges,  did  they  trust  to  a  vague  and  uncertain  description  of 
their  rights  ?  They  did  not.  They  declared  distinctly  what  it  was  that  they  desired 
to  have  granted  to  them ;  and  in  the  body  of  the  treaty  those  rights,  in  plain  direct 
words,  and  not  accruing  by  any  inference,  appeared. 

But^  to  add  one  word  more  upon  the  Treaty  of  Limerick — to  take  it  upon  its  own 
merits  since  it  had  been  relied  on :  as  it  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Peel),  the  argument  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Dublin,  as  to  the  proclamation  which  had  preceded  that  treaty, 
was  decisive  upon  it.  This  proclamation,  which  was  published  on  the  7th  of  July, 
1691,  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  being  signed  on  the  3rd  of  October,  warranted  those 
who  accepted  the  offer  of  conditional  submission  which  is  held  out  to  them,  that  they 
should  have  nothing  to  fear  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions;  and  pointed  out 
to  them  the  extent  of  toleration  enjoyed  by  Catholics  m  England.  Now,  had 
the  Catholics  of  England  at  that  time  access  to  political  offices?  The  whole 
House  would  be  aware  that  they  had  not.  But,  to  go  even  further  than  this, 
if,  upon  a  proposition  so  plain,  any  thing  further  could  be  necessary :— one 
of  the  conditions  proposed  by  the  Catholics  in  Limerick  (by  Sir  Toby  Butler) 
for  capitulation,  was,  '^  That  the  Irish  Papists  should  be  capable  of  holding 
military  and  civil  offices."  That  proposition  the  besieging  general,  Ginckel, 
rejected,  because  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  England;  he  erected  a  fresh  battery 
on  the  same  day,  and  pressed  the  town ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  twelve  other 
articles  of  capitulation  were  constructed  by  himself,  and  accepted  by  the  Catholics. 
Wliy,  then,  after  absolutely  refusing  the  Catholics  the  right  of  holding  military 
offices  in  one  capitulation,  was  it  possible  to  say,  on  the  authority  of  at  most  a  vague 
and  indefinite  expression,  that  he  gave  them  that  right,  and  ten  times  more,  directly 
after  by  another?  The  question  did  not  pass  sub  sUentio:  it  was  discussed  in  the 
English  House  of  Peers.  Here,  then,  was  parliament  on  22iid  of  October,  before 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  discussing  the  subject  of  the  introduction  into  Ireland 
of  the  Oaths  of  Abjuration  and  Supremacy.  It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  enter 
into  a  grave  consideration  of  this  question ;  but  he  would  ask  whether,  whatever 
might  be  the  circumstances  of  the  English  parliament,  it  could  be  supposed  that  any 
set  of  men  of  eminent  character  would,  two  weeks  after  a  treaty  which  gave  up 
Limerick,  consent  to  violate  the  conditions  of  that  treaty,  and  that  the  subject  should 
not  be  even  questioned  ?    There  was  a  conference,  too,  and  Lord  Rochester  reported 
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from  the  committee  of  the  Lords  the  reasons  of  dissent,  with  reg^ard  to  the  proviso 
in  the  treaty  brought  down  to  the  Lords  bv  the  Earl  of  Nottingham.  The  question 
of  the  treaty  was,  therefore,  under  consideration.  The  Tory  party  did  insist  that 
the  proviso  ought  to  be  allowed ;  but  there  was  no  exception  as  to  any  party's  ad- 
mission into  parliament.  He  made  these  observations  to  show  that  the  question  did 
not  pass  sub  silentio.  Whether  the  Catholics  had  or  had  not  seats  in  parliament  in 
the  time  of  Charles  U. — a  point  which,  he  admitted,  would  weigh  in  their  favour 
if  the  fact  were  so— was  a  question  which  never  entered  into  discussion ;  the  question 
related  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  without  molestation.  Having  stated 
the  ^rounds  upon  which  he  had  come  to  the  deliberate  conclusion,  that  neither  party 
considered  the  question  of  admitting  the  Catholics  into  parliament  as  the  point  in 
dispute,  he  should  now  close  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  should  never  hereafter 
mention  the  Treaty  of  Limerick. 

Now,  one  word  as  to  a  more  recent  period  of  our  history.    The  hon.  baronet 
who  introduced  the  subject  had  contended,  that  at  the  Union,  although  there  was  no 
express  engagement  entered  into  by  the  legislature,  still  government  did  induce  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  entertain  a  firm  persuasion,  that  after  the  Union  they 
would  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  British  subjects,  and  that  thereby  they 
were  prevailed  upon  to  support  the  measure.     It  was  impossible  to  deny,  that, 
after  the  Uoion,  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a  condiuon  for  the  admission  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  into  parliament,  which  was  left  to  Mr.  Pitt.    The  Roman 
Catholics,  no  doubt,  did  entertain  a  persuasion,  which  certainly  influenced  them, 
that  the  Union  would  facilitate  the  question ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  thought  that  there  would 
be  less  difficulty  in  discussing  such  a  question  in  the  United  parliament.    But  he 
must  deny  that  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Comwallis,  or  Lord  Castlereagh,  gave  any  engage- 
ment, express  or  implied,  or  did  any  act  binding  on  honourable  men  which  imphed 
a  pledge  for  the  admission  of  the  Irish  Catholics  to  parliament    It  was  right,  for 
the  sake  of  the  credit  of  distinguished  men,  that  this  blot  of  bad  faith  should  not 
rest  upon  their  characters,  or  be  suffered  to  influeoce  the  present  deliberations  of 
parliament ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  he  thought  it  incumbent  npon  him  to  rescue 
their  names  from  obloouy.     It  had  been  said  that  Mr.  Pitt  sent  in  his  resignation, 
and  that  Lord  Comwailis  and  Lord  Castlereagh  resigned,  because  the  pledges  thej 
bad  given  had  not  been  redeemed.    The  right  hon.  member  for  Kerry  might,  if  he 
pleased,  answer  for  those  personages,  but  he  (Mr.  Peel)  thoiurht  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  that  they  should  be  brought  forward  to  answer  for  themselves.    Th^ 
denied  that  any  pledge  was  given.    He  was  satisfied  that  if  the  member  for  Kerry 
who  spoke  last  night,  had  thought  that  there  was  an  obligation  to  resign  office  on 
this  ground,  he  would  have  resigned  himself.     He,  however,  continued  in  office 
after  that  event ;  and  therefore  he  was  entitled  to  assume  that  he  thought  there  was 
no  obligation  to  resign.    Lord  Castlereagh  and  Lord  Comwallis  proved  that  they 
conceived  there  was  no  obligation  to  resign,  for  they  dbtinctly  denied  that  such  was 
the  cause  of  their  resignation.    They  admitted  that  they  attached  great  importance 
to  the  question;  and  they  also  admitted  that  the  rejection  of  the  advice  they  had 
given  rendered  it  necessary  that  they  should  resign  their  places  as  ministers ;  but 
there  was  a  manifest  difference  between  resigning  because  their  sovereign  did  not 
receive  their  advice,  and  resigning  because  they  had  given  a  pledge  which  they  found 
it  impossible  to  redeem.    Whatever  inference  the  right  hon.  gentleman  bad  derived 
from  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pittas  ministry,  he  (Mr.  Peel)  must  place  greater  confi- 
dence in  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Pitt  himself  and  his  coaajutors.     In  the  year  1801 , 
immediately  after  his  resignation,  Mr.  Pitt  stated  that  he  had  entertained  a  belief 
that  the  Union  would  fiicilitate  the  question,  but  he  denied  that  any  pledge  whatso- 
ever  had  been  given  to  the  Roman  Catholics.   In  1805,  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  in  office 
again,  and  when  the  subject  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  was  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Fox,  he  well  recollected  (for  he  had  heard  the  debate  under  the  gallery),  Mr.  Pitt 
again  repeated,  that  no  pledge  or  engagement  whatever  had  been  given  by  him ;  and  he 
then  expressly  used  these  words: — "  I  therefore  approach  the  discussion  of  thisqnestion 
perfectly  free  and  unfettered."  If  this,  then,  were  the  fact,  it  was  impossible  to  aigue  that 
we  were  prevented,by  a  regard  for  justiceand  good  faith,  from  treating  this  asa  question 
of  policy)  but  wer)  concluded  by  a  pledge  given  at  the  Union.    The  strongest  eri* 
dence  on  the  subject  was  certainly  the  declarations  of  the  parties  to  that  arranga* 
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ment,  from  whom  the  eng^a^^ment  must  ha^e  proceeded,  and  in  whose  assererations 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  place  unbounded  confidence.  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  1810,  when 
challenged  upon  the  subject  in  this  House,  had  said,  that  Lord  Cornwallis  had  never 
considered  any  pledge  or  assurance  to  have  been  given :  he  had  the  means  of  proving 
this  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  from  a  communication  received  from  that  noble 
lord  in  1801,  in  reply  to  enquiries  made  by  himself,  relative  to  two  papers  which 
were  circulated  in  Ireland  at  that  time,  and  which  he  had  never  seen  till  th^  ap- 
peared in  print.  The  principle  upon  which  Lord  Cornwallis  acted  was,  that  the 
measure,  to  be  either  conciliatory  or  dignified,  ought  to  be  the  spontaneous  and 
g^tnitous  act  of  the  legislature.  Two  papers  had,  in  fact,  been  issued ;  but  neither 
Lord  Comwallb  nor  Lord  Castlereag^  had  been  a  party  to  those  papers.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  applied  to  Lord  Cornwallis  on  the  subject,  and  received  a  communication  to 
this  effect : — **  When  it  was  notified  to  the  lord-lieutenant  that  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Gren- 
viUe,  Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Camden,  Mr.  Dundas,  and  Mr.  Windham,  had  requested 
permission  to  retire  from  His  Majesty*s  councils,  upon  their  not  being  sanctioned  in 
bringing  forward  such  measures  as  they  thought  essential  to  secure  to  the  empire  the 
full  benefit  of  the  Union,  the  most  important  of  which  measures  was  a  concession  of 
further  privileges  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  his  Excellency  conceived  that  it  was 
expedient  that  the  Catholic  bod^  should  have  an  authentic  communication  upon  a 
subject  so  deeply  affecting  their  mterests,  and  so  calculated  to  influence  their  rature 
conduct.'*  The  House  should  listen  to  this  communication  from  Lord  Cornwallis  to 
Lord  Castlereagh : — **  Lord  Cornwallis  had  lon^  held  it  as  his  private  opinion,  that 
the  measure  intended  by  those  of  His  Miyesty's  mmisters  who  were  retiring  from  ofllce, 
was  necessary  for  securing  the  connexion  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain.  He  had, 
however,  been  cautious  in  his  lang^uage  on  the  subiect,  and  had  studiously  avoided 
any  declaration  to  the  Catholics,  on  which  they  could  raise  an  expectation  that  Uieir 
wishes  were  to  be  conceded.'*  Here  was  a  positive  denial  from  a  gentleman,  not  only 
that  no  pledge  was  given,  but  that  no  expectation  was  held  out,  in  consequence  of 
their  compliance  with  the  views  of  government.  Lord  Cornwallis  added — **  Through 
the  whole  measure  of  the  Union,  which  was  in  discussion  for  two  years,  and  during 
which  period  every  effort  was  made  to  procure  a  resistance  to  the  measure  on  the 
part  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Catholics,  no  favourable  assurance  or  promise  was  made 
to  them."  Now,  was  it  possible  that  Lord  Comwallb  could  have  made  that  state- 
ment, if  any  expectation  had  been  held  out  to  the  Catholics  with  a  view  of  procur- 
ing their  support  to  the  Union  ?  With  regard  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  he  would  app^ 
to  any  one  in  that  House,  whether  there  could  be  a  man  who  entertained  a  nicer 
sense  of  honour,  and  whether  it  could  be  believed  that  he  was  a  party  to  holding  out 
such  false  expectations.  Would  any  man  believe  that  Lord  Castlereagh  would  have 
read  this  statement  if  he  had  been  a  party  ?  In  1810  Lord  Castlereagh  said, — ^*  So 
anxiously  solicitous  was  the  Irish  government  not  to  mislead  the  Catholics  with  false 
hopes,  «that  they  never  gave  them,  during  the  two  years  the  Union  was  in  agitation, 
any  reason  to  know  what  line  Mr.  Pitt  was  likely  ultimately  to  take  upon  this 
measure.**  In  consequence  of  this  studious  reserve  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
much  of  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body  was  exerted  against  the  Union ; 
and  so  little  did  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  had  been  in  communication  with  the 
Irish  government,  feel  themselves  entitled,  from  any  previous  explanations  they  had 
received,  to  expect  Mr.  Pitt  to  take  the  decisive  line  he  did  in  favour  of  their  claims, 
that  he  believed  his  doing  so  was  a  matter  of  considerable  surprise  to  them.  Now, 
he  must  really  beg  leave  to  place  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Cornwallis,  and 
Lord  Castlereagh,  vrith  respect  to  the  measures  they  brought  forward,  against  any 
counter-declarations,  or  any  inferences  from  conversations.  He  placed  confidence 
in  their  statements,  and  he  therefore  did  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  violation 
of  faith,  if  the  House  did  not  adopt  the  measure  submitted  by  the  hon.  baronet. 

As  to  the  expressions  in  the  king*s  speech  to  parliament,  it  should  be  recollected 
what  was  the  state  of  Ireland  in  1800,  a  country  torn  by  discord,  and  in  which  martial 
law  was  at  that  very  period  in  force.  There  was  nothing  more  natural  than  for  a 
king  of  England  to  express  a  strong  hope  that  such  country  would,  by  the  measure 
in  Question,  ^  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  British  constitution.**  But  would  it  be  con- 
tended, that  this  phrase  signified,  ^*  I  mean  to  remove  all  the  disabilities  under  which 
its  inhabitants  labour?**  He  felt  confident  it  could  never  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Pitt 
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would  have  suggested  equivocal  language  on  this  occasion,  or  that  His  M^iatty  would 
have  condescended  to  use  it.  He  agreed  that  national  £uth  overruled  all  questions 
of  policy ;  and  if  he  could  admit  that  a  contract  was  in  existence  at  the  period  of  the 
Union,  he  should  be  a  willing  party  to  the  fulfilment  of  it 

With  respect  to  the  general  question,  he  had  on  so  many  occasions  stated  his  de- 
liberate opinion  upon  it,  that  he  felt  it  to  be  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  refer 
to  what  he  had  repeatedly  stated,  and  to  decbire  his  firm  adherence  thereto.  He  con- 
sidered it  an  important  question  in  point  of  policy  (dismissing  the  questions  of  justice 
and  good  faith)  as  it  affected  the  general  constitution  of  the  country,  and  with  reference 
to  its  bearing  on  the  prosperity  of  the  empire.  With  respect  to  the  first,  he  must  say, 
that  he  thought  the  removal  of  all  civil  disabilities,  and  the  laying  down  of  this  prin- 
ciple, that  there  should  be  no  distinction  in  respect  to  religious  opinions,  and  no 
barrier  between  a  professor  of  the  Roman  CatboUc  faith  and  that  of  the  Protestant 
Established  Church,  was  a  material  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  country.  There 
were  limitations,  it  was  true,  in  this  as  well  as  every  other  proposition,  as  to  the  degree 
of  change.  If  the  constitution  were  considered  to  be  the  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
it  would  be  subverting  that  constitution  to  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  the  privileges 
they  sought ;  it  would  be  an  important  change  in  the  state  of  the  constitution  as 
established  at  the  Revolution.  It  was  most  undoubtedly  intended,  at  that  time,  per- 
manently to  settle  the  constitution  of  this  country,  so  far  as  to  connect  it  inseparably 
with  the  Protestant  Established  Church,  and  to  exclude  tho  professors  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  from  those  offices  which  constituted  the  secular  government  of  the 
country.  With  reference  to  the  act  which  had  received  the  royal  assent  that  day,  he 
meant  the  act  for  removing  the  Sacramental  Test,  he  thought  it  rather  unfair  thai 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  should  call  upon  those  who  supported  that 
measure  to  give  their  vote,  on  the  ground  of  consistency  to  this.  He  distinctly 
recollected  that  when  the  noble  lord  submitted  that  proposition  to  the  House,  be 
expressly  stated,  that  his  object  was  to  give  relief  to  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  that 
no  member  who  supported  that  proposition  was  in  the  slightest  degree  concluded 
with  respect  to  the  Catholic  question.  He  should  take  his  part  without  reference  te 
this  point,  but  he  thought  it  unfair  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  endeavour  to  take 
advantage  of  this  concession.  The  Protestant  Dissenters  stood  in  a  very  different 
situation,  with  regard  to  our  constitution,  from  the  Catholics.  In  1688,  although 
the  government  had  then  the  experience  of  recent  events,  and  might  well  recollect 
what  had  happened  under  Charles  I.,  yet  King  William  and  his  ministers  were 
anxious  to  give  relief  to  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  After  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  it  was  several  times  proposed  to  parliament ;  and  all  the  princes  of  thai 
House,  but  particularly  George  il.,  took  considerable  pains  to  procure  the  abolition 
of  the  disabilities  which  applied  to  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  He  was  also  pre- 
pared to  state,  that  they  were  bound  with  us,  as  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  though  unfortunately  they  were  not  in  communion  with  the  Established  Church, 
they,  like  us,  protested  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Catholic  faith.  He  was  there- 
fore prepared  to  contend,  that  the  question  was  very  different  as  to  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  and  as  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  appeared  that  we  were  to  remove  these 
disabilities,  and  then  to  open  the  constitution  to  the  Catholics.  He  wished  to  argue 
this  question  with  that  forbearance  and  moderation  which  had  been  shown  in  intro- 
ducing it,  but  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  bound  to  state  his  opinions  conscientiously, 
firmly,  and  honestly.  If  we  admitted  Catholics  into  parliament,  we  should  remove 
every  link  but  one  which  now  bound  the  Protestant  faith  with  the  constitution  in 
Church  and  State;  every  link  but  one,  that  which  required  the  person  who  wore  the 
crown  to  be  a  member  of  the  Established  C'hurch.  There  were,  indeed,  the  bishops 
in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  besides  that,  the  only  link  between  the  Protestant  faith 
and  the  constitution  of  the  country  would  be  his  Majesty  being  a  Protestant.  What, 
then,  he  asked,  would  there  be  to  protect  the  Protestant  Church  ?  He  made  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  laws  of  mere  exclusion  and  those  penal  statutes  passed  on 
subsequent  occasions.  The  policy  of  excluding  Catholics  from  being  members  of  a 
Protestant  legislature,  was  emphatiexdly  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  law  to  make 
the  English  Protestant  Church  a  part  of  the  State,  and  give  the  persons  composing 
that  church  an  overruling  influence  in  the  state.   This  was  the  object  of  those  dis- 
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alnHdes,  tnd  ear  Protestant  State  would  be  changed  in  its  most  important  character 
if  those  disabilities  were  repealed. 

We  were  told,  indeed,  that  the  religion  against  which  those  lawl  were  passed  no 
longer  existed,  that  the  tenets  formeriy  avowed  were  now  disavowed,  and  that  the 
Catholic  Church  was  entirely  changed,  and  its.  character  altered.  His  hoo.  (Hend, 
who  spoke  last  night  with  language  more  forcible  than  was  generally  used  in  thai 
House,  had  described  it  as  a  tiger,  which  the  risin?  sun  of  knowledge  had  not  killed, 
indeed,  but  driven  to  his  den.  But  now  did  he  know  that  the  knowledge  which 
had  driven  this  tiger  to  his  den,  had  not  been  cherished  by  those  disabilities,  which 
we  were  now  required  to  remove  ?  How  did  he  know  that  priestly  ascendency  would 
not  again  take  possession  of  the  land,  if  we  gave  to  the  Catholics  political  power? 
How  did  he  know  that,  if  they  removed  the  guards  that  had  hitherto  protected  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  this  countir,  they  would  not  fall  under  the  power 
of  the  Catholic  Church  ?  Aud  what  proof  have  they  that  the  bitter  and  usurping 
spirit  of  that  church  had  not  been  curoed  and  mitigated  by  the  very  laws  we  were 
now  called  on  to  remove?  We  were  told,  indeed,  by  the  hon.  member  for  Dublin, 
of  the  tendency  of  that  religion  to  adapt  itself  to  changes  of  circumstances ;  and  how 
did  he  know,  if  he  now  removed  the  disabilities  imposed  on  its  professors,  that  he 
might  not  have  to  meet  it  under  a  new  form?  We  were  told  also,  that  England 
was  the  only  country  which  still  retained  these  exclusive  laws;  that  there  was  no 
country  on  the  continent  where  they  were  not  abolished;  and  we  were  called  on  to 
imitate  those  countries,  and  to  remove  all  the  disabilities  which  now  prevented  people 
of  any  religion  from  holding  office.  But  were  we  prepared  to  imitate  those  countries 
in  all  things?  Should  we,  or  could  we,  follow  the  example  of  the  other  states  of 
Europe?  We  were  taunted,  indeed,  with  our  refusal;  but  if  the  example  were  good 
for  any  thing  it  must  be  good  throughout.  We  ought  to  follow  it  without  limit. 
But  the  hon.  baronet  who  recommended  this,  had  not  told  us  of  the  difference  be- 
tween those  countries  and  this,  nor  of  the  precautions  and  securities  they  had  taken 
against  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Was  he  prepared  to  recom- 
mend similar  precautions  and  similar  securities?  Was  the  country  prepared  to 
adopt  them?  Would  he  counsel  us  to  impose  them  on  the  Catholics?  He  thought 
not;  for  he  seemed  to  attach  no  importance  to  them,  and  spoke  of  them  last  ni^ht 
as  things  of  less  moment  than  the  amulet  which  was  sometimes  hung  around  a  child^s 
neck,  or  even  the  horseshoe  which  was  sometimes  nailed  up  at  a  door.  He  could 
not  agree  with  the  hon.  baronet  in  those  opinions.  He  could  not  consent  to  open 
vride  the  door  of  political  power  to  the  Roman  Catholics;  he  could  not  consent  to 
g^ve  them  civil  rights  and  privileges  equal  to  those  possessed  by  their  Protestant 
countrymen;  because,  after  taking  the  most  deliberate  view  he  was  able  to  take  of 
the  relation  which  the  Roman  Catholics  bore  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  he  was 
persuaded  that  the  removal  of  their  disabilities  would  be  attended  by  a  danger  to 
the  Protestant  religion,  against  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  any  security 
equal  to  that  of  our  present  Protestant  constitution.  This  country  would  be  exposed 
to  greater  dangers  in  that  respect,  than  any  other  country  in  the  worid.  Take  the 
case  of  Prussia.  In  Prussia,  where  undouMedly  the  civil  msabilities  of  the  Catholics 
were  removed,  the  Catholic  benefices  were  endowed  by  the  State,  the  appointments 
to  them  were  not  under  the  control  of  the  pope;  the  nominations  were  by  the  king. 
In  Ireland,  however,  it  was  evident  that  the  greatest  discontent  would  follow  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  assume  a  similar  power.  Under  those 
circumstances,  it  appeared  to  him^  that  in  the  relation  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
bore  to  the  State,  there  would  be  a  perpetual  struggle  for  ascendency  between  them 
and  the  Protestants;  and  that,  even  if  the  Protestants  were  to  be  successful  in  that 
struggle,  the  evils  attendant  on  the  contest  would  be  manifold  and  serious.  In  the 
Netherlands  again,  although  the  positive  nomination  was  not  in  the  Crown,  the 
Crown  enjoyed  a  veto  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  that  which  was  proposed  with 
reference  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country,  and  declined.  The  king  of  the 
Netherlands  had  the  power  to  reject  any  name  in  the  list  presented  to  him,  provided 
he  left  enough  for  the  constitution  of  a  chapter.  In  Hanover,  also,  the  same  power 
existed  on  the  part  of  the  government.  He  said,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  country 
!n  which  the  Roman  Catholics  had  been  admitted  to  a  participation  of  political 
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power  with  the  Protestants,  which  was  in  the  situation  in  which  this  country  would 
he  placed  hy  the  proposition  which  the  hon.  baronet  wished  the  House  to  adopt 

It  was  true  that  we  had  now  no  Pretender  to  fear.  It  was  true  that  the  power 
of  the  pope  was  not  so  extensive  as  it  was  in  former  times.  But  were  we  entirely 
to  forget  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  to  leave  out  of  our  consideration  the 
pernicious  influence  which  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  had  been 
so  repeatedly  found  to  exercise  on  civil  society?  The  alteration  proposed  by 
the  hon.  baronet  would  tend  to  the  destruction  of  that  which  we  had  obtained  by 
the  Revolution,  and  which  it  was  incumbent  on  us  to  preserve;  namely,  the  Pro- 
testant character  of  the  constitution  of  the  state.  Let  the  painful  situation  in  which 
the  Protestant  monarch  of  this  country  would  be  placed,  by  the  destruction  of  all 
the  eusting  barriers  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  unlimited  political  power, 
be  for  a  moment  considered.  And  here  he  begged  to  observe  that  the  question 
had  been  argued  by  persons  who  differed  in  opinion  from  him,  and  those  who 
thought  with  him  on  the  subject,  as  if  they  were  anxious  to  secure  to  themselves  all 
the  temporalities  of  religion.  For  them  and  for  himself,  he  totally  disclaimed  any 
such  low  and  vulgar  objects.  What  they  wanted  was,  to  preserve  inviolate  the  Protes- 
tant character  of  the  constitution.  Feeling  that  in  the  present  relations  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  religion,  the  one  or  the  other  must  have  the  ascendency, 
they  were  desirous  that  that  ascendency — a  qualified  and  moderate  ascendency — 
should  belong  to  the  Protestant  Church.  By  the  word  '*  ascendency,*'  he  would  not  be 
understood  to  mean  any  thing  obnoxious  or  invidious;  but  merely  that  the  great 
offices  of  the  state  should  be  in  the  hands  of  Protestants;  because  that  he  'considered 
necessary  to  prevent  the  struggles  for  political  power  which  must  otherw  ^e  ensue. 

When  he  heard  it  said,  that  there  was  little  difflerence  between  the  tei  ^s  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  and  the  pure  religion  which  we  professed,  he  confe^icd  that 
he  listened  to  the  assertion  witn  some  surprise.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that,  on 
the  score  of  religious  opinions  alone,  any  man  ought  to  be  excluded  from  civil  offices ; 
but  he  felt  alarm  and  distrust  when  he  was  told,  ^^  their  religion  is  nearly  as  good 
as  your  own :  their  doctrine  of  absolution  does  not  differ  much  from  that  in  your 
Church:  you  have  your  creed  of  St.  Athanasius,  if  they  have  their  opinions  on  ex- 
clusive salvation;  and  therefore  you  ought  to  admit  them.''  All  the  apprehensions 
be  had  entertained  were  confirmed — all  his  fears  increased — when  he  heard  it  asserted, 
that  there  was  no  tangible  difference  between  that  pure  faith  which  he  professed, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  [Cries  of  "  No,  no  "J.  He  had  heard  this  ailment 
used,  and  he  would  not  be  prevented  from  replying  to  it.  He  had  heard  the  hon. 
baronet  last  night  attempt  to  show,  that  there  was  no  such  difference  between  the 
two  systems  of  religion  as  warranted  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholics.  He  had  said, 
that  such  difference  as  did  exist  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  any  hesitation  in  grant- 
ing the  concession  which  they  claimed.  Now,  he  would  sav,  that  there  vras. 
The  Protestants  by  their  very  name  protested  against  the  false  doctrines  of  the 
Romish  Church,  and  the  distinction  between  them  was  open,  palpable,  and  of  great 
importance.  So  much  for  the  general  argument  as  it  bore  upon  the  constitution. 
As  it  bore  upon  Ireland,  he  confessed  that  it  was  a  subject  of  the  deepest  interest, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  painful  nature.  He  wished  he  could 
see  a  prospect  of  tranquillizing  Ireland,  by  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  complained 
of.  If  he  could,  he  was  ready  to  repeat  the  expressions  he  had  used  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  which  had  been  recently  alluded  to  in  the  House.  He  would  do 
all  in  his  power,  if  he  could  once  see  that  prospect,  to  effect  the  rm  oval  of  those 
disabilities.  But  it  was  because  he  doubted, — ^because  he  in  no  degree  believed 
that  that  measure  would  have  the  eflfect  of  restoring  peace  and  harmony  to  Ireland, 
that  he  gave  it  his  strenuous  opposition.  He  had  heard  every  gentleman  who 
had  spoken  on  this  subject  say  he  wished  to  maintain  inviolate  the  Established 
Church  and  the  Protestant  constitution.  Confiding  in  the  sincerity  of  this  pro- 
fession, he  said  in  reply,  then  it  would  not  be  safe  to  admit  to  equal  elegibility  for 
power  that  lfti]7e  majority  of  the  population  of  Ireland  who  professed  a  faith  and 
doctrines  hostile  to  the  Established  Church  and  constitution.  He  did  not  deny  thai 
to  reject  the  claims  of  those  persons  was  an  evil;  but  the  alternative  was  u* 
pregnant  with  still  greater  evil,  that  he  could  not  accept  it.  It  was  said  that  the 
Catholio  population  of  Ireland  consisted  of  five  or  six  millions,  and  that  the  Protes- 
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tants  amounted  to  five  or  six  hundred  thousands.  No  doubt  the  numbers  were 
ereatly  misstated ;  but  it  could  not  be  questioned  that  the  disproportion  waa 
immense.  It  was  proposed,  then,  that  the  established  religion,  which  was  that  of 
the  minority,  should  be  continued,  but  that  the  possession  of  power  should  be  opened 
to  all.  It  was  impossible,  when  this  proposition  was  made,  for  him  not  to  ask  him- 
self, how  the  power  which  was  possessed  by  this  great  m^ority  was  now  exercised. 
What  were  the  declarations,  both  of  the  laity  and  the  priesthood?  What,  he  asked, 
was  to  be  hoped  for  from  such  declarations?  Did  they  furnish  any  g^und  for 
believing,  that  if  this  question  were  carried  there  would  be  a  permanent  settlement  of 
the  cause  of  disquiet,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  that  establishment,  for  the  wel&re 
of  which  every  one  professed  himself  to  be  anxious,  would  be  effected  ?  They  had 
been  told  by  the  right  hon.  member  for  Kerry,  that  there  was  a  combination  of 
civil  and  spiritual  influence :  and  what  security  was  there  that  the  same  combination 
would  not  exist  ?  They  must  g^ve  credit  to  the  statement,  for  it  came  from  unques- 
tionable authority ;  they  could  not  doubt  the  intentions  of  the  Catholics ;  for  never 
had  fairer  notice  been  given  of  those  intentions.  The  House  were  told  that  they 
were  the  cause  of  this.  But  were  they  not  justified  in  the  caution  they  had  persisted 
in  using?  Had  they  not  cause  for  the  apprehensions  they  entertained,  when  they 
saw  the  manner  in  which  the  Catholics  used  their  present  power  ?  Let  the  House 
look  at  all  the  attempts  which  had  of  late  been  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  received.  The  sub-letting 
act  was  one  remarkable  example.  That  measure  had  been  devised  upon  a  principle 
which  was  solely  for  their  benefit ;  and  yet  the  motives  of  the  persons  who  had  brought 
it  forward  had  been  grossly  misrepresented.  The  law  relating  to  vestries  was  another 
similar  instance,  and  that  for  settling  the  disputes  respecting  burials,  which  was 
brought  in  by  Lord  Plunkett  in  the  pure  spirit  of  peace  and  conciliation,  had  been 
equaBy  ungraciously  received.  When  every  one  of  those  measures  had  been  so 
treated,  and  when  each  of  them  had  given  occasion  to  an  attempt  to  poison  the  public 
mind,  he  could  not  persuade  himself  that,  if  the  result  of  this  debate  should  be  to 
carry  the  proposed  measure,  it  would  be  more  efficacious  in  restoring  harmony  and 
tranquillity  than  those  which  had  gone  before  it.  The  removal  of  the  disabilities 
which  a^  nresent  existed  would,  if  it  should  be  resolved  upon,  effect  a  most  important 
change  iu  the  circumstances  of  Ireland.  The  power  which  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
that  coun  7  sought,  was  of  two  different  descriptions.  First,  they  required  to  be 
eligible  for  political  offices ;  and  that  would  of  course  leave  it  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Crown  whether  to  appoint  them  to  those  offices  or  not  The  Crown  could  not  be 
required  to  confer  them,  but  if  it  refused  to  do  so,  the  exclusion  would  be  felt  to  be, 
and  in  fact  would  be,  much  more  galling  and  ii^jurious  than  in  its  present  shape. 
The  other  species  of  power,  and  over  which  the  government  could  have  no  control, 
was  that  derived  from  the  people  themselves.  Seats  in  parliament  were  of  this 
description,  and  of  these,  whatever  modification  might  be  adopted,  the  great  majority 
would  always  be  Roman  Catholics.  At  present  they  were  represented  by  Pro- 
testant agents.  He  did  not  think  that  those  agents  were,  as  his  hon.  friend  (jsir 
Doherty)  had  characterised  them,  blind  and  unreasoning ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
contend  that  the  Catholics  would  be  less  earnestly  represented  by  themselves  than 
by  their  agents.  Corporate  offices  were  also  of  this  latter  description.  There  were 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  corporations  in  Ireland,  and  he  had  seen  a  calculation,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  there  were  two  thousand  five  hundred  offices  connected 
with  them.  These  would  all  be  open  to  Catholics.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
to  obtain  them  would  be  an  object  of  ambition  to  Catholics.  Looking  to  their 
number,  it  was  not  more  questionable,  that  they  would  be  able  to  attain  their  o^ect, 
and  to  get  into  their  hands  the  greatest  part  of  the  corporations  and  corporate  offices. 
The  consequence  must  be,  a  transfer  of  the  power  rrom  Protestants  to  Catholics, 
and  it  was  m  vain  to  deny  that  the  effect  must  be  mischievous  to  that  establishment 
and  constitution  which  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Protestant  to  preserve.  If  the  result 
were  to  be  harmony  and  peace,  well  and  good,  the  argument  would  be  conclusive ; 
but  if  this  were  not  to  be  the  case— and  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  would — 
there  was  enough  in  the  circumstances  of  Ireland  (without  taking  into  the  account 
any  thing  that  related  to  the  differences  in  religious  opinicms),  to  induce  every  man 
to  fear,  considering  the  quantity  of  power  which  would  then  be  in  the  hands  of  th» 
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Calbolics,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  power  they  now  possessed  was  ezerci9ed« 
that  such  an  increase  of  power  would  produce  disastrous  results.  He  did  not  believe 
that  such  a  measure  could  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment in  Ireland.  Fresh  causes  of  discontent  would  be  daily  arising.  Liook  at  the 
eonduct  of  the  Catholic  clergy  now  that  they  did  not  possess  power,  and  upon  sub- 
jects which  bore  immediate  reference  to  religion ;  for  example,  on  education  and 
marriage.  The  Roman  Catholic  bishops  had  declared,  that  they  would  do  all  in 
their  power  to  discourage  marriages  between  Catholics  and  Protestants — ^not  because 
of  any  dislike  to  the  Protestants  for  private  and  personal  reasons,  but  because  they 
insisted  as  a  condition,  that  all  the  children  of  such  marriages  should  be  educated  in 
the  Catholic  faith — a  condition  which  altogether  prevented  that  intermixture 
between  the  two  classes,  which  was  so  well  calculated  to  mitigate  their  animosities. 
It  was  in  vain  to  say,  looking  at  these  circumstances — looking  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  at  the  demonstrations  of  physicid  strength  which  had 
lately  been  made— that  there  was  no  reason  for  distrust.  What  did  the  calling  to- 
gether the  people  of  Ireland  on  one  day  mean?  For  what  purpose  was  such  a 
measure  resorted  to,  if  it  were  not  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation  ?  Astute  lawyers 
might  excuse  such  a  practice  under  the  strict  letter  of  the  statutes ;  but  he  was 
convinced  that  it  formed  an  insuperable  bar  in  the  minds  of  Protestants  to  that 
conciliation  which  was  attempted  to  be  effected.  It  might  be  possible,  he  thought, 
to  take  an  intermediate  line  between  granting  any  further  political  privileges  to  the 
Catholics,  and  the  re-enactment  of  those  penal  laws  which  they  were  told  would  be 
the  only  alternative,  if  entire  emancipation  should  now  be  rejected.  He  saw  no  im- 
plied stigpnm  in  withholding  from  the  Catholics  that  power  which  there  was  reason 
to  fear  would  be  injuriously  exercised  against  the  Protestant  Establishment.  He 
could  discover  in  this  nothing  of  unjust  or  stigmatizing  persecution,  although,  if  the 
balanoe  of  real  persecution  were  to  be  struck,  the  Ronum  Catholics  would  not  be  the 
persons  who  would  have  to  complain. 

He  had  now  gone  through  the  various  topics  connected  with  this  question,  and 
had  stated  the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  acted,  and  upon  which  he  avowed  his  in- 
tention of  still  acting.  He  had  never  resorted  to  any  unfair  opposition  of  the  claims 
of  the  Catholics.  The  statement  of  his  opinion  he  had  reserved  for  this  place ;  he 
had  never  attempted  to  rouse  any  religious  feeling  agaijist  them,  because  he  thought 
it  would  have  been  wrong  to  do  so,  and  because  he  thought  the  House  was  the  only 
proper  place  in  which  this  question  could  be  decided  on  its  true  grounds.  He  had 
treated  with  constant  respect  the  petitions  which  had  been  presented  on  the  subject, 
and  had  brought  them  before  the  House  whenever  he  had  been  requested  to  do 
so.  He  had  always  been  the  steady  and  consistent  opponent  of  the  measure, 
but  not  without  deeply  considering  it.  Retaining  his  opinions,  he  should  sit  down 
as  he  had  begun,  with  stating,  notwithstanding  the  high  authorities  which  were 
cited  in  opposition  to  him,  that,  in  the  prssent  balanced  state  of  the  government 
and  of  the  parliament,  it  was  not  just  nor  expedient  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  should  stand,  in  respect  of  civil  offices,  on  precisely 
the  same  footing. 

After  another  long  discussion,  the  debate  was  again  adjourned  till  Monday, 
May  12.  At  length,  the  House  divided:  for  the  motion  272;  against  it  266;  ma- 
jority in  favour  of  Sir  Francis  Burdetfs  motion,  6.  The  House  then  went  into  the 
Committee,  Mr.  Spring  Rice  in  the  Chair,  in  which  it  was  agreed,  upon  the  motion 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  ^^That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  it  is  expedi- 
ent  to  consider  the  State  of  the  Laws  affecting  his  M^esty^s  Roman  Catholic  Sub- 
jects in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  such  a  final  and  conciliatory 
M^ustment  as  may  be  conducive  to  the  peace  and  strength  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  the  stability  of  the  Protestant  Establishment,  and  to  the  general  satisfaction 
and  concord  of  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  Subjects.**  The  House  having  resumed, 
the  Resolution  was  reported. — Adjourned  at  half-past  three  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
morning. 

Mat  13, 1828. 

Sir  Francis  Bardett  and  Mr.  Spring  Rice  brought  up  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  ^  whole  Hoose  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Cbums.    Sir  Francis 
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Bordett^s  resolution  was  then  read  a  first  time ;  and,  on  the  motion  for  the  second 
readings — 

Mb.  Secbetabt  Peel  said,  that  the  resolution  was  the  same  as  had  been  passed 
on  the  preceding  night,  after  three  days*  debate,  and  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
subject  had  not  been  fully  discussed.  He  rose  merely  for  the  purpose  of  tendering 
his  formal  dissent  from  the  measure ;  and,  with  reference  to  the  course  to  be  pursued, 
he  trusted  the  hon.  baronet  would,  at  least,  give  the  House  some  time  to  consider 
this  very  important  part  of  the  question. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  said,  he  was  not  aware  what  time  was  wanted  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  and,  but  for  his  request  of  delay,  he  should  have  followed  up  the  vote  of 
last  night  by  the  resolution  he  held  in  his  hand,  which  merely  went  to  say,  that  the 
resolution  of  the  preceding  evening  should  be  communicated  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  a  conference  requested ;  or  some  words  to  that  effect.  He  had  no  objection, 
however,  to  postpone  the  proceedings,  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  name 
some  specific  time. 

After  a  short  conversation.  Sir  F.  Burdett  gave  notice,  that  he  would  on  Friday 
move,  "  That  the  Resolution  agreed  to  by  the  House  on  the  subject  of  the  laws  re- 
lating to  Roman  Catholics  be  communicated  to  the  Lords  at  a  Conference ;  and  that 
their  Lordships*  concurrence  bo  desired  thereto." 
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Mat  13,  1828. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Offices  Pensions  Billj 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  after  pronouncing  a  eulogium  on  the  political 
character  and  services  of  Mr.  Canning,  moved,  with  the  view  of  making  a  suitable 
provision  for  the  family  of  that  illustrious  statesman  in  return,  that  the  chairman 
be  directed  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  enlarge  and  amend  the  57th  Geo. 
III.,  entitled,  *'  An  Act  to  enable  his  Migesty  to  reward  Public  Servants  holding,  or 
having  held,  high  public  offices." 

In  the  debate  which  ensued, — 

Mb.  Secbetabt  Peel  said,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  offer  a  few  observations  to  the 
House,  in  consequence  of  what  had  fallen  from  a  noble  lord  (Althorp).  The  noble 
lord  seemed  to  laoour  under  the  impression,  that  this  vote  had  been  proposed  in  con- 
sequence of  some  compromise  between  the  members  of  the  present  administration. 
He  could  assure  the  noble  lord  that  that  impression  was  entirely  erroneous.  For 
himself  he  would  say,  that  if  he  never  had  happened  to  have  had  any  official  con- 
nexion with  the  late  Mr.  Canning, — if  he  had  been  but  a  private  member  of  that 
House, — he  would  have  given  his  cordial  vote  for  this  proposition.  The  proposition 
appeared  to  him  to  be  founded  upon  the  broad  gp:x)unds  of  its  being  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  policy,  and  reconcilable  with  the  practice  which  had  been  adopted  in 
reference  to  former  ministers  under  similar  circumstances.  It  was  a  proposition 
affording  a  reward  for  talent  which  had  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  country. 
He  could  not  concur  in  the  gloomy  view  which  had  been  taken  of  the  finances  of 
the  country.  He  did  not  believe  that  this  country  was  so  degraded  as  not  to  be  able 
to  fulfil  the  claims  of  justice,  and  to  reward  the  services  of  its  public  men.  His  right 
hon.  friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had  put  the  question  upon  its  proper 
grounds.  It  was  not  a  proposition  to  impose  a  burthen  of  £3,000  a  year  upon  the 
country;  it  was  a  proposition  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  principle  of  that  Act 
which  had  given  to  the  Crown  the  power  of  granting  pensions  to  persons  who  had 
filled  certain  offices.  The  preamble  to  that  act  recited,  that  the  giving  such  a  power 
to  the  Crown  "  was  consistent  with  sound  policy  and  proper  economy."  The  real 
question,  then,  came  to  this — are  there  not  circumstances  in  this  case  so  special  as 
to  make  it  come  within  the  spirit  of  the  act  ?  And  the  hon.  member  for  Dorset- 
shire should  have  remembered,  that  they  were  not  speaking  of  the  regulations 
necessary  to  be  made  for  clerks*  salaries,  but  of  the  provision  to  be  afforded  by  the 
country  to  the  family  of  a  deceased  prime  minister — that  they  were  speaking  of  one 
to  whom,  under  that  very  act,  there  might  have  been  allowed  a  pension,  had  not  Mr. 
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Canniog  "been  prevented  by  circumstaDces  from  enjoying  it ;  and  now  all  that 
proposed  to  be  done  was,  to  transfer  the  income  to  which  Mr.  Canning  would  have 
been  entitled  had  he  lived,  to  his  family  now  that  he  was  dead.  That  act  empowered 
the  king  to  grant  pensions  to  any  person  who  had  filled  certain  offices  for  a  space  of 
time  not  less  than  two  years.  Mr.  Canning  had  been  a  servant  of  the  country  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  had  held  the  office  of  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  was  one  of  the  offices  within  the  act,  for  at  least  eight  or  nine  years.  Were 
there,  then,  any  fair  or  just  grounds  for  resisting  the  proposition  before  the  House? 
The  whole  proposition  depended  on  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  on 
the  possibility  of  the  embarrassing  nature  of  the  precedent  to  which  it  might  lead. 
But  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Perceval, — a  case,  the  circumstances  of  which  were  very 
peculiar,— could  he  forget  that  provision  was  made  for  the  family  of  that  individual  f 
Could  he  forget,  in  considering  this  question,  that  provision  had  been  made  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  well  as  in  the  ca$e  of  other  eminent  men  who  had  been  in  the 
public  service  ?  In  the  case  of  Lord  Grenville,  though  no  provision  was  made  by 
parliament,  yet  it  was  derived  from  another  source,  because  means  applicable  to  the 
purpose  then  existed  which  this  act  put  an  end  to.  Other  means  might,  at  that  time, 
be  employed  for  the  reward  of  meritorious  services  which  were  no  longer  in  being. 
Mr.  Burke,  a  man  of  great  genius  and  talents,  was  rewarded.  Mr.  Burke  did  not 
hold  officisd  station ;  but  still  a  provision  had  been  made  for  that  eminent  man.  Sudi 
a  provision  could  not  now  be  made ;  the  pension  system  which  then  prevailed  having 
been  discontinued.  But,  if  no  direct  mode  of  granting  reward  existed,  still  this 
country,  when  appealed  to,  would  never  refuse  a  just  and  honourable  remuneration 
for  great  public  services.  It  appeared  to  him  that  every  gentleman  might  consent 
to  this  motion  without  in  the  slightest  degree  compromising  his  political  opinions. 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  Pitt,  all  party  differences  were  merged  in  a  determination  to  pay 
a  tribute  to  his  memory  for  great  talents  long  employed  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
At  that  time  a  distinct  difference  was  drawn  between  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  grant  of  a  sum  of  money  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts.  Mr.  Windham  and  Mr.  Fox  said,  ^*  We  cannot  vote  for  a  public  monnment 
without  recognising  public  services ;  but  we  will  vote,  with  alacrity,  for  the  grrant 
of  a  sum  of  money,  to  enable  the  family  of  a  distinguished  man  to  pay  those  debts 
which  were  incurred  in  the  service  of  his  country."  That  distinction  he  considered 
to  be  a  plain  and  valid  one;  and  if  the  case  of  a  statesman  were  laid  before  them, 
who  for  twenty  years  had  devoted  great  talents  to  the  service  of  his  country,  he  con- 
ceived that  every  member  would  be  justified  in  voting  a  sum  of  money  for  the  benefit 
of  his  family  conunensurate  with  the  services  which  nad  been  performed.  The  hen. 
member  for  Montrose  had  said,  that  the  gratificadon  of  ambition  in  holding  high 
situations  in  the  state,  formed  of  itself  a  sufficient  reward.  But  why  should  it  be  so 
considered  f  When  they  saw  individuals  acquiring  high  honours  and  great  emolu- 
ments at  the  bar  and  in  other  professions,  whv  should  they  turn  round  to  the  family 
of  a  deceased  minister  and  say  to  them,  *'  The  gratification  of  ambition  was  his 
reward  ?  It  is  true  he  gave  his  services  to  the  state,  but  we  will  not  listen  to  your 
dmms  for  reward  from  his  country,  because  your  parent  was  satisfied  with  the  grati- 
fication of  his  ambition."  This  would  be  a  low  and  niggardly  way  of  dealing  with 
public  men.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Canning  he  found  combined  all  the  circumstances 
necessary  to  support  his  claim.  Mr.  Canning  had  for  twenty  years  held  high  stations 
in  the  government,-^he  had  brought  to  the  service  of  the  state  most  splendid  talents, 
— and  he  had  discarded,  during  his  whole  career,  all  feelings  of  private  and  personal 
interest  There  was  here  arrayed,  therefore,  that  combination  of  circumstances  which 
would  prevent  the  present  from  being  drawn  into  any  inconvenient  precedent  here- 
after. Under  these  circumstances  he  would  say,  as  he  had  said  before,  that  if  he  had 
not  been  connected  with  Mr.  Cannipg  in  the  public  service,  as  he  had  been  for 
a  number  of  yean — if  he  had  been  a  private  member  of  parliament,  and  not  a 
member  of  the  government — he  should  have  felt  himself  perfectly  justified,  without  the 
compromise  of  any  public  principle,  in  heartily  assentmg,  as  he  did  assent,  to  this 
proposition. 
On  a  division,  the  motion  was  carried  by  161  against  54 ;  majority,  107. 
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Mat  19,  1828. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  having  called  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  to  the  state  of  the  supply  of  Water  to  the  metropolis, — 

Mr.  SncRETAfiT  Psel  said,  he  had  read  the  minutes  of  the  report  alluded  to  with 
considerable  interest.  It  was  natural  enough  that  companies  formed  in  order  to 
supply  the  metropolis  with  that  essential  of  comfort,  and  mdeed  of  life,  should  form 
these  associations  with  a  view  to  the  private  profit  and  emolument  likely  to  arise 
out  of  the  speculation.  The  next  thing  probably  considered  was  the  obtaining  the 
supply  required,  and  the  last  the  quality  of  the  water  itself.  Of  these  companies 
there  were  ^ve  principal  ones.  The  New  River,  the  East  London,  West  Middlesex, 
Chelsea,  and  Grand  Junction  Companies,  supplying  the  northern  parts  of  London 
and  the  city  of  Westminster.  With  reference  to  the  evidence  as  respected  the  Grand 
Junction  Water  Company,  against  the  quality  of  whose  water  several  insinuations 
had  been  thrown  out  dunng  the  examination,  he  did  not  think  the  water  could  be 
characterised  as  bad.  It  appeared  from  the  statements  in  evidence — *^  That  the 
portion  of  the  town  upon  the  north  side  of  the  river  Thames,  including  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  is  supplied  daily  with  a  quantity  of  water  amounting  to 
nearly  twenty-six  millions  of  gallons,  and  that  the  total  number  of  houses  and  btuld- 
ings  receiving  this  supply  amounts  to  about  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand. 
The  water  is  of  course  very  unequally  distributed,  the  average  consumption  in  each 
house  being  apparently  greatest  in  the  district  supplied  by  the  Grand  Junction 
Company,  where  it  amounts  to  about  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  gallons  ddly 
per  house.  Taking  the  average  of  the  whole  supply,  the  daily  consumption  of  each 
nouse  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  gallons.  Of  this  water,  more  than  one  half 
of  which  is  derived  from  the  Thames,  a  large  portion  is  delivered  at  very  considerable 
elevations  above  the  level  of  the  river,  constituting  what  is  called  high  service ;  for 
which  purpose  fifteen  steam-engines  are  employed,  exerting  a  power  of  about  one 
thonsand  one  hundred  and  five  horses.'*  There  was  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the 
supply  was  great  and  abundant.  Then  as  to  its  alleged  insalubrity,  the  evidence 
was  rather  against  that  presumption.  Though  it  was  asserted,  that  the  supply  of 
water  was  not  free  from  the  suspicion  of  insalubrity,  there  was  no  proof  of  indisposi- 
tion having  been  occasioned  by  its  use.  At  the  same  time  it  was  impossible  not  to 
be  convinced  of  the  great  impurity  of  the  Thames  water,  and  that,  if  it  could  be  had, 
it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  obtain  a  supply  from  a  purer  source.  For  these  ten 
years  past  the  water  had  been  deterioratine^  m  quality ;  as  was  proved  by  various 
fishermen,  who  had  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  that  mode  of  obtaining  a  liveli- 
hood, in  consequence  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  water  driving  away  the  fish.  In  truth, 
the  fisherman's  trade  was  destroyed,  and,  strange  to  t^l,  eels  from  Holland  im- 
ported here,  would  not  live  in  Thames  water.  The  great  remedy  proposed  by  the 
committee  was  filtration;  and,  perhaps,  by  filtering  it  the  water  might  be  cleansed 
of  all  insects  or  other  matter  suspended  in  it.  Indeed,  looking  at  the  report  itself, 
the  objection  against  Thames  .water  was  one  rather  of  feeling  than  of  just  or  serious 
alarm.  The  next  question  of  importance  was,  from  what  source  the  improved  supply 
was  to  be  obtained,  and  at  whose  expense?  Certainly  it  ought  not  to  be  provided 
by  government,  nor  the  expense  defrayed  by  the  public.  If  so,  the  supply  would 
certainly  never  be  procurea  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  it  had  hitherto  been,  at  the  charge 
of  individual  projectors.  The  present  immense  supply  of  water  was  the  fruit  of 
private  speculations.  That  splendid  establishment  at  Edinburgh  was  a  similar 
speculation.  Why,  then,  was  it  to  be  supposed,  if  the  public  were  dissatisfied  with 
its  supply,  that  another  company  would  not  arise  making  a  purer  supply  the  basis 
of  its  prospectus  ?  He  did  not  mean  to  hold  out  any  encouragement  to  such  a  specu- 
lation, much  less  ofier  any  inducement  to  it.  If,  then,  the  enterprise  were  not  one  in 
which  government  could  with  consistency  interfere,  certainly  it  ought  not  to  interfere 
with  the  preliminary  appointment  of  engineers,  the  choice  of  whom  ought  to  rest 
with  the  companies  who  were  to  trust  them  with  the  administration  and  employment 
of  their  capital  The  project  of  the  building  of  Waterloo- bridge  and  the  Thames 
Tunnel,  gpneat  as  they  were  in  the  outlay,  originated  and  were  carried  on  by  private 
40 
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speculators.  Another  important  consideration  was,  that  the  interference  of  govern* 
ment  would  be  likely  to  be  very  unpopular,  as  an  interference  with  private  property. 
If  the  public  health  required  a  very  pure  water,  it  appeared  that  such  could  not  be 
procured  from  any  part  of  the  Thames  on  this  side  of  Teddington.  To  the  river  Colne 
there  were  many  objections.  If  in  filtration  no  adequate  remedy  were  to  be  found, 
possibly  it  would  be  attempted  to  \)e  remedied  by  the  formation  of  another  company, 
which  most  probably  would  start  upon  that  principle.  As  to  the  success  of  it,  the 
parties  interested  in  such  a  speculation  must  aetermine  for  themselves;  but  it  would^ 
for  the  reasons  enumerated,  be  very  improper  and  unwise  that  government  should 
involve  itself  in  the  responsibility  of  such  an  enterprise.  He  did  not  think  that  it 
would  be  prudent  for  government  to  interfere  in  the  appointment  of  those  engineers 
who  were  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  individuals  were  to  invest  their  property. 
The  best  way  certainly  would  be,  to  let  the  persons  undertaking  the  scheme  employ 
those  engineers  whom  they  preferred,  to  take  levels,  and  suggest  plans  for  accom- 
plishing the  speculation. 
Here  the  conversation  dropped. 


TURKEY  AND  GREECE. 
Mat  19,  1828. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  having  put  certain  questions  respecting  the  State  of  Relations 
with  Foreign  Powers,  especially  with  reference  to  Turkey  and  Greece, — 

Mb.  Secrrtary  Peel  said,  if  he  abstained  from  any  comments  on  the  variety  of 
observations  with  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  prefaced  his  particular  questions, 
he  trusted  that  no  inference  of  any  kind  would  be  drawn  from  his  silence.  He 
trusted  it  wo\ild  be  sufficient  for  him  to  allude  to  the  inconvenience  which  must 
arise  from  the  partial  discussion  of  such  important  matters,  in  the  absence  of  that 
full  information  which  alone  could  enable  the  House  to  decide  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  government.  If  he  did  not  enter  into  any  detailed  answer  to  the  different 
questions,  he  trusted  they  would  not  interpret  his  conduct  into  any  unwillingness  on 
nis  part  to  defend  every  step  which  had  been  taken  by  his  majesty's  government  in 
those  transactions,  but  that  they  would  consider  prudence  alone  as  the  motive  which 
dictated  caution  upon  all  the  topics,  and  absolute  silence  upon  some  of  them. — With 
respect  to  the  particular  questions  now  put,  all  the  answer  he  could  give,  consistently 
with  his  duty,  was  this, — that  from  the  moment  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July  was 
signed,  there  had  been  on  the  part  of  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  a  sincere  desire 
scrupulously  to  fUfil  its  engagements.  He  thought  he  might  also  say,  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  government,  considering  the  length  of  the  struggle  between  Greece 
and  Turkey,  that  the  interests  of  humanity,  as  well  as  of  England  and  Europe, 
required  that  an  end  should  be  put  to*  the  contest  as  soon  as  possible,  and  a  permanent 
arrangement  effected,  as  to  the  relations  in  which  Turkey  and  Greece  should  hereafter 
stand  towards  each  other.  England  was  prepared  to  fulfil  all  her  engagements,  and 
in  common  with  her  allies  to  concert  the  means  of  carrying  the  treaty  into  execution. 
It  was  now  notorious  to  the  world,  that  events  had  materially  changed  the  relations 
in  which  one  of  the  parties  stood  towards  Turkey.  It  was  notorious  that  war  had 
been  declared  by  Russia,  upon  grounds  appertaining  to  her  own  condition.  That 
declaration  had  not  changed  the  disposition  of  the  three  parties  respectively  towards 
Greece;  it  had  not  released  the  parties  from  their  engagements;  but,  by  altering 
the  character  of  one  of  the  powers  into  that  of  a  belligerent  towards  Turkey,  it 
involved  important  considerations  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  treaty  was  to  be 
carried  into  effect.  Into  those  considerations  he,  for  the  present,  should  not  enter. 
When  the  period  arrived,  he  should  be  prepared  to  show  that  the  conduct  pursued 
by  his  majesty's  ministers  was,  in  all  respects,  reconcilable  with  the  maintenance 
of  good  faith,  and  the  fulfilment  of  our  engagement  with  respect  to  Turkey  and 
Greece.  As  to  the  second  question,  it  was  their  wish  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  principle  of  interfering  with  the  internal  concerns  of  other  countries,  and  to  limit 
their  operations  to  the  precise  objects  of  the  treatv.  With  respect  to  the  quesUon 
about  blockading  the  ports  of  the  Morea,  he  ahotdd  only  say,  toat  instructions  had 
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been  immediately  issued  by  the  government,  directing  that  arrangements  should  be 
made  for  carrying  the  blockade  into  effect,  and  that  explanations  were  required,  and 
information  had  been  received  upon  that  subject,  the  result  of  which  he  must  be 
excused  from  entering  into  at  present.  He  hoped  that,  if  he  had  not  given  a  full 
answer  to  all  the  questions,  the  House  would  attribute  his  silence  to  a  sense  of  public 
duty,  and  not  to  any  wish  to  avoid  explanation  when  the  proper  time  for  making  it 
should  arrive. 


EAST  RETFORD  DISFRANCHISEMENT  BILL. 

Mat  19.1828. 

In  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  this  Bill,  Mr.  N.  Calvert  moved,  as  an 
amendment,  That,  instead  of  the  right  of  voting  being  taken  away  from  the  borough, 
it  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  such  persons  in  the  borough  and  the  adjoining 
hundred  as  were  independent  in  their  circumstances,  and  therefore  less  likelv  to  be 
biassed  in  the  giving  of  their  vote.  The  substance  of  his  amendment  was,  that  the 
right  of  voting  should  remain  with  those  only  who  were  rated  in  their  poor-rates  at 
£20  a-year,  and  that  the  returning  officer  should  be  rated  at  £40  a-year. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mb.  Sbcbetabt  Peel  said,  he  had  already  stated  his  view  of  the  course  fit  to  be 
pursued  on  the  present  question,  and  hardly  felt  that  he  should  be  justified  in  detain- 
ing the  House  by  repeating  it.  He  had  proved  by  his  vote  in  the  case  of  Penryn, 
that  he  had  no  aversion,  under  some  circumstances,  to  the  transfer  of  a  borough 
franchise  to  a  town  of  great  manufacturing  interest.  But  he  confessed  that,  in 
doing  this,  he  meant  to  recognise  no  generah  principle,  and  was  a  good  deal  governed 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  He  thought  there  was  a  difference  between  the 
position  of  Penryn,  which  had  twice  been  warned  by  bills  in  that  House,  of  the  effect 
of  the  course  which  it  was  pursuing,  and  the  case  of  East  Retford,  the  disposal  of 
which  was  now  the  question  before  the  House.  He  had  been  induced  to  look  a  little, 
too,  to  the  comparative  condition  of  the  two  counties  in  which  the  delinquency  bad 
taken  place ;  the  first,  Cornwall,  sending  forty-four  members  to  parliament,  and  the 
last,  Nottingham,  only  eight.  The  hon.  member  (Mr.  Tennyson)  had  spoken  of  an 
insinuation  thrown  out  on  a  former  evening  by  him,  that  in  case  the  town  of  Bir- 
mingham succeeded  in  gaining  the  elective  mnchise,  the  hon.  member  was  to  repre- 
sent it.  Now,  the  hon.  gentleman  would  not  fail  to  recollect,  that  that  insinuation 
had  been  made  in  answer  to  something  like  a  charge,  from  the  side  of  the  House  on 
which  the  hon.  member  sat,  that  ministers  desired  to  throw  the  right  of  voting  into 
the  hundred,  in  order  to  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  a  certain  noble  duke.  But  the 
fact  was,  he  considered  the  question  of  persons  one  of  no  consequence.  If  he  were 
at  all  influenced  by  personal  considerations,  his  vote  would  go  with  that  of  the  hon. 
member;  for  he  had  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  town  of  Birmingham,  while 
of  the  hundred'of  Bassetlaw  he  knew  nothing  whatever.  The  hon.  meml^r,  too,  who 
looked  on  every  side  for  an  interest,  supposed  that  ministers  were  disposed  to  favour 
the  hundred  of  Bassetlaw  because  the  brother  of  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  a  candidate  for  there  presentation.  If  such  were  the  fact,  this  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  he  had  heard  it ;  but  he  rather  believed  that  there  was  some 
mistake.  The  rieht  hon  gentleman,  in  conclusion,  said  that  his  opinion  on  this 
question  was  not  m  any  degree  altered :  ho  would  therefore  give  his  vote  for  the 
transfer  of  the  franchise  to  Bassetlaw  in  preference  either  to  Manchester  or  Birming- 
ham. He  did  not  know  what  had  been  done  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  reference 
to  the  Penryn  bill ;  but  he  thought  that  the  House  ought  to  determine  on  what  they 
thought  proper,  without  reference  to^hat  might  be  done  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Peel  said,  he  wished  to  make  a  few  observations  in  reply 
to  the  remarks  of  an  hon.  member  opposite,  in  reference  to  what  had  fallen  from  him 
rMr.  Peel)  as  to  a  compromise,  and  affecting  his  own  personal  character,  which  he 
relt  more  deeply  concerned  for  than  for  any  constitutional  question.  He  denied  that 
he  held  out  any  particular  compromise.  It  might  be  true,  that  he  had  said  he  would 
give  no  opmion  as  to  Penryn,  until  he  knew  what  was  done  with  East  Retford, 
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because  he  knew  that  the  policy  of  the  whole  measure  depended  on  whether  there 
were  one  or  two  places  to  deal  with.  He  denied,  however,  that  he  had  entered  into 
any  compromise,  which  bound  him  to  a  particular  case.  If  there  were  one  borough 
only,  he  claimed  a  right  to  say  whether  he  would  dispose  of  it  to  the  hundred,  or  to 
a  great  town.  He  1^  to  the  hon.  gentleman  the  care  and  conduct  of  his  own  bill; 
and  he  had,  in  an  early  part  of  the  evening,  objected  to  the  words  of  the  preamble, 
that  it  was  not  canying  into  execution  the  resolution  of  the  House.  He  had  told 
the  hon.  gentleman,  that  he  objected  to  his  proposition  of  giving  the  right  of  voting 
in  East  Retford  to  the  freeholders  paying  £20  to  the  poor  rates.  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  brought  forward  his  proposition,  and,  because  there  was  a  rumour  of  a  certain 
peer  abandoning  his  bill,  be  (Mr. Peel),  forsooth,  was  to  alter  his  course  as  to  the  bill 
before  the  committee.  He  denied  that  a  mce  rumour  of  this  kind  ftunished  grounds 
which  ought  to  govern  that  House.  He  denied  that  he  was  under  any  obligation  to 
pursue  a  particular  course  as  to  the  appropriation  of  a  particular  franchise ;  though 
he  voted  for  the  transfer  of  the  elective  franchise  from  Penryn  to  Manchester,  ne 
was  not  thereby  bound  to  vote,  on  all  future  occasions,  on  a  similar  principle.  What- 
ever other  branches  of  the  leg^lature  might  decide,  this  House  was  free.  He  was 
now  told,  that  East  Retford  was  to  be  given  to  a  town,  and  Penryn  to  the  hundred ; 
yet  how  did  he  find  this  question  discussed  last  session  P  When  it  was  proposed  to 
throw  open  Penryn  to  the  hundred,  it  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one. 
On  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  the  House  decided  by  a  nugority  of  four  to  one,  that 
the  hundred  had  no  claim  to  the  privil^e.  With  respect  to  the  expression  used  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Preston,  of  **  miserable  compromise,"  that  hon.  member  might 
employ  what  epithet  he  pleased,  but  he  should  take  care  that  it  did  not  attach  to 
those  whom  he  might  feel  disposed  to  honour.  In  the  Grampound  case,  which  was 
one  of  notorious  corruption,  Mr.  Canning  voted  for  transferring  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  the  hundred.  In  the  case  of  Penryn,  Mr.  Canning  voted  for  transferring 
the  elective  franchise  to  the  hundred.  On  what  ground,  then,  could  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman charge  him  (Mr.  Peel)  with  monstrous  and  unconstitutional  doctrine,  when 
on  one  occasion  he  supported  the  transfer  of  the  elective  franchise  to  a  great  roanu* 
facturing  town,  and  on  another,  the  transfer  of  it  to  the  hundred  ?  Many  specious 
arguments  had  been  resorted  to,  to  recommend  the  invariable  transfer  of  the  elective 
franchise  in  such  cases  as  the  present  to  great  towns ;  but  if  those  arguments  were 
pushed  to  the  extent  of  which  they  were  susceptible,  the  conclusion  would  be,  that 
parliament  ought  not  to  wait  for  the  opportunity  which  the  discovery  of  corruption 
in  a  borough  horded ;  but  ought  to  admit  great  towns  immediately  to  a  participa- 
tion in  the  elective  franchise.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  by  no  means  prepared  to 
admit,  that  in  all  future  cases  of  corruption  the  transfer  should  be  to  great  towns. 
A  perseverance  in  such  a  principle  would  diminish  the  just  weight  and  influence 
which  the  landed  interest  ought  to  possess.  He  thought  he  sho^d  best  discharge 
his  duty  by  holding  the  balance  as  steadily  as  he  was  able  between  the  two  interests. 
If  that  were  a  miserable  compromise,  he  should  not  be  ashamed  of  having  the  term 
applied  to  his  conduct. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Stanley,  Mr.  Peel  said,  he  must  again  positively  deny,  that  he 
made  use  of  any  words  which  pledged  him  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue,  if  the 
two  places  were  to  be  disposed  of.  He  might  have  contended  that  one  ought  to  go 
to  the  hundred,  and  another  to  a  great  town ;  but  he  denied  that  there  was  any  com- 
promise upon  the  subject. 

The  House  divided;  for  the  amendment  14G;  agiunst  it  128; — majority  for  the 
amendment  18. 


THE  CURRENCY— SMALL  NOTES— LEAD  ORE. 

May  22,  1828. 

Mr.  Attwood  presented  a  petition  from  the  miners  of  certain  districts  in  Flint- 
shire, complaining  of  the  reduction  in  the  duty  on  foreign  Lead  Ore,  and  of  the 
abolition  of  One  round  Notes. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  protested  against  the  proceeding  adopted  by  the  hon. 
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fkiember.  He  must  say,  that  on  a  petition,  the  principal  prayer  of  which  was,  that 
the  House  would  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  trade  in  Lead  Ore,  the 
introduction  of  the  topics  on  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  addressed  the  House 
was  a  little  out  of  order.  He  knew  that  the  state  of  the  currency,  the  increase  of 
crime,  and  other  important  topics,  might  be  incidentally  introduced  into  such  a 
discussion ;  but  when  he  had  received  no  notice  of  the  discussion,  and  when  others 
who  might  wish  to  take  part  in  it  were  absent,  he  put  it  to  the  candour  of  the  hon. 
member,  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  discontinued.  To  show  the  unfairness  of  the 
views  taken  by  the  hon.  member,  he  would  just  refer  to  one  statement,  in  which  he 
had  asserted  that  England  and  Scotland  were  in  precisely  the  same  situation  with 
respect  to  the  circulation  of  small  notes.  In  making  that  statement,  did  the  hon. 
member  think  it  fidr  to  hide  from  the  House  the  important  fact,  that  for  the  last 
century  Scotland  had  possessed  a  circulation  of  notes  under  X5,  and  that  it  was 
not  until  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  that  £1  notes  had  been  permitted  in  England? 
Until  then  the  circulation  of  Scotland  had  been  for  a  century  a  paper  circulation, 
while  that  of  England  was  exclusively  gold.  The  hon.  member  might  say  that,  in 
bis  opinion,  there  were  reasons  for  making  the  circulation  of  the  two  countries  the 
same,  but  it  was  impossible  to  contend  that  their  circumstances  were  exactly  similar. 
He  should  make  no  further  observations  at  that  moment,  as  his  right  hon.  friend, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  postponed  his  motion  on  this  subject,  at  the 
desire  of  many  members  who  were  interested  in  its  discussion,  and  who  could  not 
be  present  that  night;  and  he  trusted,  for  that  reason,  the  Hou.se^ would  suj>pend 
their  opinion  until  the  subject  came  properly  before  them. 
The  petition  was  received,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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May  22,  1828. 

Mr.  Secbetajit  Pkbl  said,  he  had  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  introduce  two 
bilk,  bearing  upon  the  practical  domestic  economy  of  the  country.  The  first  mea- 
sure went  to  abolish  what  were  called  Church  Briefs,  for  raising  money  in  cases  of 
calamities  by  fire,  and  for  the  raising  of  money  for  the  building  or  repairing  of 
churches  or  chapels.  In  the  first  place,  he  conceived  that  the  existence  of  insurance 
offices  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  making  collections  in  this  way,  in  cases  of  loss 
by  fire;  and,  besides,  to  any  one  who  attended  the  celebration  of  divine  service, 
it  must  appear,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  indecorous  to  introduce  into  the  middle  of 
it  a  subject  so  totally  unconnected  with  it.  A  return  had  been  called  for  last  session, 
to  show  the  enormous  expense  attendant  upon  this  mode  of  collection,  and  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  loss  sustained,  and  the  amount  of  money  collected.  All 
that  appeared  on  those  returns  combined  to  show  the  policy  of  abolishing  this 
system.  He  would  therefore  propose  the  total  abolition  of  the  svstem  of  raising 
money  in  cases  of  loss  by  fire  by  means  of  church  briefs.  He  held  in  his  hand  an 
account  of  all  the  church  briefs  which  had  been  issued  since  the  15th  of  May,  1819. 
He  would  select  one  or  two  instances  to  show  the  smallness  of  the  sum  paid  to  tho 
party  by  whom  the  loss  had  been  sustained,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  expense 
incurred  for  the  patent,  for  printing  notices,  and  for  the  salaries  paid  to  officers  for 
distributing  them,  and  collecting  the  subscriptions.  Under  the  first  brief  which  ho 
should  select,  the  loss  sustained  by  the  party  amounted  to  X362,  and  the  amount  of 
the  sum  raised  was  £549.  But  the  fact  was,  that  a  greater  portion  of  that  sum  was 
expended  in  collecting  the  contributions  of  the  charitable,  than  was  paid  over  to  the 
individuals  who  had  suffered  the  loss  by  fire :  £97  was  the  expense  incurred  for  the 
patent,  and  the  collection  of  the  subscriptions  cost  £362.  So  that  the  nett  sum  paid 
over  to  the  party  on  whose  account  the  subscription  had  been  raised,  amounted 
to  £124  out  of  £549.  There  was  no  blame  to  be  attached  to  the  officer  cliarged 
with  the  collection :  he  had  to  pay  for  the  patent,  for  the  printing  of  the  papers,  and 
for  distributing  them  all  over  the  country.  It  was  plain  that  if  tlie  contributors 
imagined  that  the  party  for  whose  relief  they  gave  their  money  would  only  receive 
£124  out  of  £549,  they  would  not  have  given  a  shilling  to  tho  fund.     In  another 
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instance  in  which  the  loss  by  fire  amounted  to  £3,682,  in  the  raising  of  the  contribif* 
tion,  no  reference  whatever  was  had  to  the  amount  of  loss  incurred.    The  contributora 
who  had  given  a  shilling  in  former  instances,  contributed  the  same  sum  on  that  occa^ 
sion.    In  truth,  the  whole  was  a  lottery,  in  which  the  sum  raised  was  usually  alike, 
and  had  no  reference  to  the  amount  of  individual  loss  which  had  been  sustained,  and 
for  the  relief  of  which  it  was  intended.     With  regard  to  the  system  of  collecting 
money  by  briefs  for  the  repairing  or  building  of  churches  or  chapels,  the  same 
objections  did  not  equally  apply  to  it,  but  the  returns  would  show  that  the  sum 
raised  bad  no  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parish,  or  to  the  extent  of  the 
repairs  required.      It  would  appear  from  the  returns,  that  the  sum  raised  in  all 
instances  was  between  £340  and  £440.     He  proposed  to  repeal  the  Act  of  Anne, 
which  authorized  the  collection  of  money  in  this  way  by  church  briefs,  with  a  view 
to  put  down  the  system  altogether.     The  contribution  of  money  for  the  building  of 
churches  and  chapels  was  founded  upon  an  excellent  principle ;  and  he  would  pro- 
pose to  substitute  another  system,  to  compensate  the  church  for  the  loss  which 
it  might  sustain  by  the  abolition  of  this  mode  of  collection.     If  his  nugesty  should 
be  pleased  to  issue  letters  patent,  authorizing  the  collection  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions for  the  building  of  churches  and  chapels,  he  proposed  to  incorporate  a  society 
to  receive  the  subscriptions  thus  collected,  and  the  society  he  would  incorporate  finr 
that  purpose  was  one  already  in  existence.    He  alluded  to  the  society  for  the  re- 
building and  repairing  of  churches  and  chapels.     He  was  happy  at  being  afforded 
this  opportunity  of  bearing  hb  testimony  to  the  merits  of  that  excellent  society. 
The  whole  amount  of  its  funds  consisted  of  the  general  contributions  of  individuals 
who  were  anxious  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  it  had  distributed  £1 10,000  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  found^. 
By  means  of  the  distribution  of  that  sum  in  particular  districts,  it  had  excited  the 
zeal  and  emulation  of  those  who  wished  to  support  the  church,  and  had  induced  the 
raising  of  local  subscriptions  for  the  maintenance  of  religion  to  the  amoimt  of 
£400,000.      The  total  sum,  then,  of  voluntary  subscriptions  distributed  by  this 
society,  amounted  to  £500,000.     By  the  application  of  £110,000,  free  sittings  had 
been  provided  for  a  hundred  and  fiily-four  thousand  persons.    Without  devolving 
upon  this  society  the  power  of  imposing  church  rates  upon  any  parish,  he  proposed 
to  incorporate  them,  to  enable  them  to  receive  voluntary  contributions  for  the  re- 
building and  repairing  of  churches  and  chapels,  to  receive  the  sums  left  by  bequests 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  sums  raised  under  the  letters  patent,  authorizing  yoluntary 
contributions  for  such  objects.     He  would  propose  that  the  bishops  of  the  several 
dioceses  should  be  vice-presidents  of  this  society,  and  he  would  also  propose  that 
not  less  than  twenty-five  laymen  shoiUd  be  appointed  amongst  its  vice-presidents. 
To  exemplify  the  admirable  system  of  economy  with  which  this  excellent  society  bad 
been  conducted,  he  would  mention  that  the  sum  of  £500,000  which  had  been  in 
their  hands,  had  been  appropriated,  including  all  the  expenses  of  rent,  officers, 
collectors,  &c.,  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  £840  per  annum.    The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  abolish  church  briefs,  and 
to  provide  for  the  better  collection  and  application  of  voluntary  contributions,  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  and  rebuilding  churches  and  chapels. 

Mr.  Peel,  in  reply,  said,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  repeal  the  Act  of  Awae 
altogether.  He  thought  the  worthy  alderman  (Wood)  must  be  misinformed 
as  to  the  farming  of  the  briefs ;  for  any  one  guilty  of  that  offence  vras  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  £500.  The  contribution  to  the  society  he  proposed,  was  wholly  volun- 
tary, and  as  the  donation  of  twenty  guineas  made  a  member  for  life,  he  hoped  the 
hon.  alderman  would  become  one,  as  his  services  would  be  found  very  useful  on  the 
conmiittee.  With  respect  to  the  observations  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  J. 
Newport)  he  could  only  say,  that  he  had  so  many  measures  to  propose,  connected 
with  this  country,  that  he  really  had  not  time  to  attend  to  Ireland.  He,  however, 
had  not  the  least  objection  to  a  similar  bill  being  brought  in  for  Ireland. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 
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RECOVERY  OF  SMALL  DEBTS. 

Mat  22,  1828. 

Mb.  Sbcbetast  Peel  said,  he  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill,  the  object  of  which  was  the  more  speedy  Recovery  of  Small  Debts.  Speaking 
of  the  system  which  prevailed  in  the  qpuntry  generally,  he  believed  it  would  be  found 
better,  m  most  instances,  to  abandon  any  claim  which  an  individual  might  have  for 
a  certain  sum,  than  to  attempt  to  recover  it,  as  the  law  now  stood.  The  expense  of 
proceeding  in  the  county  courts  was  so  enormous,  and  their  jurisdiction  so  confined, 
that  in  many  cases  the  party  seeking  redress  there  was  actuated  by  feelings  of 
pique  and  resentment,  rather  than  by  any  hope  of  recovering  his  debt.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  House  had  been  repeatedly  called  to  this  subject,  and  great  difficulty  had 
been  experienced  in  attempting  to  devise  a  remedy  for  the  present  defective  state  of 
the  law.  A  noble  lord  (Althorp)  had  given  much  consideration  to  the  subject,  and 
several  bills  had  been  introduced  by  him.  Those  measures  had  not  met  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Ilouse,  and  it  was  at  the  desire  of  that  noble  lord,  in  the  course 
of  last  session,  that  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  undertaken  to  introduce  a  bill.  The  first  bill 
brought  in,  proposed  to  enable  the  Lords-lieutenant  of  counties  to  appoint  assessors, 
who  were  to  receive  considerable  salaries,  and  a  separate  court  was  to  be  established 
in  those  towns  where  the  ordinary  courts  were  on  a  small  scale.  Several  objections 
were  urged  against  this  plan,  and  the  impropriety  of  placing  the  appointment  of 
assessor  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  was  very  justly  pointed  out.  By  the 
subsequent  bill,  the  appointment  was  left  with  the  Crown.  It  was  there  provided, 
that  assessors  should  preside  in  the  county  courts,  and  they  were  to  look  to  the 
Crown  for  their  salary.  Again,  it  was  proposed,  that  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  discharge  the  duties  connected  with  the  insolvent  Debtors*  Court  should  adjudi- 
cate in  cases  of  small  debts,  and  should,  for  that  purpose,  make  circuits  through  the 
country.  To  these  measures  objections  were  also  taken,  and  they  were  abandoned. 
He  should  propose  to  adopt  in  each  county  the  ancient  institution  of  the  county 
court,  and  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  from  debts  of  40«.,  which  was  the  present  limit, 
to  debts  of  £10.  A  gentleman  very  eminent  in  the  legal  profession  had  drawn  up 
this  bill,  and  he  believed  that,  on  examination,  its  enactments  would  be  found 
admirably  adapted  to  effect  the  intended  object.  The  bill  made  no  alteration  in  the 
original  constitution  of  the  county  court.  It  rendered  the  whole  proceeding  most 
plain  and  simple :  the  form  of  the  plsdnt  was  set  forth,  and  it  specified  the  fees  that 
were  to  be  paid.  As  different  counties  varied  in  extent,  it  provided  for  the  division 
of  the  large  counties  into  districts;  and  it  further  provided,  that  the  sub-sheriff 
should  give  notice  of  the  time  and  place  where  the  court  was  to  be  held.  The  pro- 
ceeding would  be  conducted  on  the  principle  of  trial  bjr  jury  in  a  certain  way ;  the 
Qualification  of  jurors  to  be  the  same  as  that  now  required  in  cases  of  trials  at  Nisi 
Prius  in  Westminster-hall.  A  power  was  given  to  the  judge  before  whom  a  case 
was  tried  to  grant  a  new  trial,  on  proper  grounds  being  advanced  for  that  proceed- 
ing. It  was  proposed  that  the  remeily  should  not  be  against  the  person  of  the 
debtor,  but  against  his  goods.  He  conceived  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were 
calculated  to  promote  the  object  in  view.  The  only  part  of  it  which  seemed  at  all 
likely  to  excite  opposition,  was  that  which  was  connected  with  the  compensation  of 
persons  who  were  interested  in  the  continuance  of  the  existing  system.  There  were, 
as  the  Ilouse  knew,  individuals  in  the  higher  courts,  whose  interests  were  materially 
concerned ;  and  he  could  not  introduce  a  measure  of  this  nature,  without  providing 
a  suitable  compensation  for  those  whose  interests  were  at  stake.  He  was  very  sorry 
that  offices  of  the  nature  of  those  to  which  he  allnded  vjere  in  existence ;  but  when 
measures  were  adopted  for  effecting  a  reform  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  pro- 
vision ought  to  be  made  for  those  whose  offices  would,  in  consequence  of  that  reform, 
be  done  away  with.  He,  therefore,  proposed  to  award  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
offices  that  were  conferred  for  the  term  of  life.  ^  As  to  compensation,  having  reference 
to  the  quantity  of  practice  now  enjoyed  by  individuals  under  the  present  system,  and 
which  mis^ht  be  lessened  by  the  intended  alteration,  he  did  not  mean  to  propose  any. 
In  the  different  bills  introduced  for  the  abolition  of  vrrits  of  error  and  other  technical 
forms,  the  same  practice  had  been  followed.     He  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
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^^  for  the  more  easy  Recovery  of  Small  Debts  in  the  county  courts  of  EDgUnd  and 
Wales,  and  for  extending  the  jurisdiction  thereof.*' 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  which  followed, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  his  object  was,  to  enable  the  creditor  to  allege  his  debt 
by  the  simplest  and  most  unexpensive  process.  For  instance,  instead  of  a  cum- 
brous declaration,  the  form  proposed  in  the  bill  was — "  A  B  comphiins  of  C  D, 
that  he  owes  him  £10  for  goods  delivered  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  1827.*'  Before 
the  bill  was  extended  to  debts  of  a  larger  amount,  it  would  be  wise  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  bill  as  it  now  stood,  and  ascertain  how  it  worked.  At  present  he 
proposed,  in  the  case  of  a  debt  of  £15,  to  allow  the  creditor  to  take  advantage  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  But  £10  was  a  very  considerable  sum  to  the  lower  classes, 
and  he  thought  it  better  not  to  begin  with  a  larger.  If  the  bill  answered,  it  might 
be  extended  to  £20.  He  wished  to  reserve  to  the  court  the  power  of  allowing  the 
debtor  to  discharge  his  incumbrances  by  instalments ;  which  would  prevent  an  un- 
fortunate man  having  his  goods  taken  away  from  him,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  security  to  the  creditor  for  the  payment  of  his  debt.  He  would  limit 
these  instalments  to  the  space  of  four  months,  and  the  ulterior  process  of  seizing  the 
debtor*s  goods  uiisht  be  resorted  to  by  the  creditor  in  default  of  payment  at  the  end 
of  that  period.  The  fees  of  the  baiuff  he  had  left  the  magistrates  of  the  county  to 
settle ;  but  for  the  sheriff*s  fees,  he  had  settled  that  they  should  in  no  case  exceed 
one  shilling. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

Mat  30, 1828. 

In  a  Committee  of  Supply  on  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates, — 
Mr.  Secbetabt  Peel  said,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Hume)  was  probably 
not  aware  of  the  fact,  that  there  was  a  limit  to  the  number  of  convicts  who  could 
be  received  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales;  and  it  was  besides  very  doubtful, 
whether  those  who  were  sent  to  that  colony  proved  such  good  members  of  society 
as  those  who  were  forced  to  labour  on  board  the  hulks.  It  was  a  matter  worthy  of 
attention,  that  transportation  had  not  been  introduced,  as  a  punishment,  into  any 
other  country  of  Europe.  In  almost  all  other  countries,  convicts  were  subjeoced  to 
hard  labour  on  public  works.  That  the  result  of  the  employment  of  a  certain  portion 
of  the  convicts  in  labour  on  board  the  hulks  was  not  expensive,  a  slight  examination 
of  the  accounts  would  prove.  By  the  return  in  his  hand,  it  appeared  that  there  were 
last  year  on  board  the  hulks  four  thousand  and  thirty  healthy  convicts,  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty*three  sick,  making  in  all  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty* 
three.  The  deaths  in  the  year  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  the  total 
expense  of  their  support  was  estimated  at  £75,8 10.  The  value  of  their  labour  during 
theyear  was  estimated  at  £73,000.  So  thatif  there  had  been  no  convicts  todothework, 
the  government  must  have  paid  that  sum  for  labour  done  on  public  works,  and  the 
total  expense  incurred  by  keeping  the  convicts  in  this  country  was,  therefore,  some- 
thing under  £3,000.  The  calculation  as  to  the  value  of  their  labour  might  be  a 
high  one;  but  still  the  value  of  it  was  known  to  be  great.  The  giving  of  three- 
halfpence  a  day  to  every  convict,  proved  a  great  inducement  to  labour,  and  generated 
habits  of  industry  and  care,  which  were  much  more  likely  to  render  them  useful 
members  of  society,  than  any  residence  in  New  South  Wales.  The  expense  of  sup- 
porting each  convict  was  about  £17,  I5s,;  but  the  actual  loss  in  not  sending  them  out 
of  the  country  was  not  more  than  12j?.  for  each  convict  throughout  the  year.  If 
means  could  be  found  at  all  in  the  colonies  of  employing  convicts  in  public  works, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  Bermuda,  the  arrangements  might  be  different;  but  at  the 

C resent  moment  no  better  means  could  be  devised  than  employment  on  board  the 
ulks  at  home. 
In  reply  to  an  observation  by  Mr.  Benett, — 

Mr.  reel  said,  that  the  hon.  member  was  mistaken  as  to  the  remission  of  punish- 
ment  at  the  end  of  two  years.     The  rule  was,  that  tlie  superintendent,  at  the  end  of 
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three  years  and  a  half,  had  the  privilege  of  recommending  eight  out  of  every  hundred 
convicts  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  a  remission  of  the  remainder  of  their  punish- 
ment. This  was  an  inducement  held  out  to  the  convicts  for  good  behaviour;  and 
he  did  not  think  it  an  unreasonable  indulgence  to  those  who  had  distingubhed 
themselves  by  habits  of  industry  and  attention.  With  reference  to  the  hon.  eentle- 
man^s  proposal,  to  transport  the  convicts  to  different  colonies,  surely  he  did  not 
consider  the  enormous  expense  of  such  a  system.  In  every  colony  to  which  convicts 
were  sent,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  an  establishment  to  receive  them,  with 
oilicers  to  superintend.  It  might  be  a  question  how  far  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  another  penal  colony ;  but,  with  regard  to  New  South  Wales,  it  should  be  remem- 
l)ered,  that  before  the  convicts  were  sent  out  there  in  sufficient  number  for  the  purposes 
of  the  colony,  the  expense  attendant  on  sending  provisions,  &c.,  was  enormous. 


EAST  RETFORD  DISFRANCHISEMENT  BILL— MR.  HCSKISSON'S 
STATEMENT— MINISTERIAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

June  2,  1828. 

Mr.  Tennyson  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  committee  on  the  East  Retford 
Disfranchisement  Bill,  and  spoke  in  reference  to  certain  ministerial  changes  which 
had  taken  place;  afler  which  Mr.  Huskisson  rose,  and  spoke  at  great  length  in 
explanation  of  the  latter  subject. 

Mr.  Secbbtart  Pebl  then  said, — There  is  nothi^ig,  Sir,  that  has  fallen  from  my 
right  hon.  friend  that  shall  prevent  me  from  prefacing  the  observations  which  I  have 
to  offer  to  the  House  with  the  expression  of  my  deep  and  sincere  regret  at  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  rendered  these  explanations  necessary.  When,  in  the  early 
part  of  thb  year.  Sir,  I  was  recalled,  without  any  act  or  suggestion  of  my  own,  into 
the  public  service,  I  own  I  did  all  that  I  could  to  promote  the  union  of  those  who 
had  co-operated  in  the  administration  at  a  former  period ;  and  my  right  hon.  friend 
himself  can  best  judge  whether,  during  the  period  which  has  elasped  since  that  re- 
union was  effected,  to  the  very  day  that  his  separation  from  the  government  took 
place,  I  have  not  acted  with  a  desire  to  strengthen  and  confirm  that  union.  I  had 
heartily  hoped  that  the  time  had  at  length  come,  when,  being  again  joined  together 
in  the  public  service,  the  recollection  of  the  differences  of  last  year  might  be  obliter- 
ated among  us — I  had  hoped,  that  the  time  had  come  when  public  men  would  not 
be  called  on  for  personal  explanations  of  their  conduct,  but  when  we  might  be 
cordially  acting  together  in  the  public  service,  and  devoting  our  best  energies  as 
ministers  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  state.  Sir,  I  regret  that  the  event  has  not 
been  such.  I  deeply  regret  the  necessity  of  entering  into  this  explanation,  and  I 
make  the  same  appeal  to  the  House  for  indulgence  which  my  right  hon.  friend  made, 
whilst  I  follow  his  example  iu  explaining  fully  the  circumstances  into  which  he  has 
entered. 

Sir,  the  speech  of  my  right  hon.  friend  referred  to  two  periods  of  time,  and  two 
descriptions  of  circumstances,  quite  dbtinct  in  themselves.  The  first  period  is,  that 
which  elasped  previously  to  the  night  upon  which  he  gave  his  vote  upon  the  East 
Retford  question;  and  tne  second  is,  the  period  subsequently  to  that  vote,  in  which 
the  correspondence  between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  took  place.  In  what 
my  right  non.  friend  stated  with  reference  to  the  first  period  of  this  transaction, 
allusion  was  made  personally  to  me,  and  the  part  I  had  taken;  and  to  that  part  of 
the  question  I  will  first  address  myself.  My  right  hon.  friend  is  aware  that — 
restricted,  perhaps,  by  motives  of  delicacy  towards  his  late  friends — he  has  not 
narrated  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  E^t  Retford  question; 
and  I  hold  it  to  be  impossible  to  come  to  a  fair  judgment  upon  a  subject  of  this 
description,  unless  upon  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  particulars.  I,  Sir,  should  not 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  the  statement  of  these  circumstances,  but, 
as  some  portion  of  the  statement  has  been  made,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  disregard 
those  restrictions  which  delicacy  may  have  imposed  upon  my  right  hon.  friend,  and 
state  all  that  I  know  respecting  the  two  cases  of  Penryn  and  East  Retford.  Absolving 
my  right  hon.  friend,  therefore,  from  all  secresv  or  reserve  upon  the  occasion,  and 
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in  the  full  hope  and  persuasion  that  he  will  correct  any  errors  into  which  1  m^ 
inadvertently  fall,  I  will  in  the  first  place  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
situation  in  which  a  minister  of  the  Crown  stands  with  respect  to  this  House  in  the 
delivery  of  his  sentiments.     Not  only  is  he  supposed  to  speak  his  own  sentiments, 
hut,  by  the  usage  of  the  House,  he  is  viewed  as  the  organ  of  government,  and  sup- 
posed to  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  government.     In  this  respect,  nothing  can  oe 
more  painful  than  my  situation.    Almost  every  night  questions  are  discussed  in  this 
House — sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  in  one  night — of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
upon  which,  if  there  were  time,  his  majesty's  government  would  feel  it  their  duty  to 
meet  and  deliberate.    But,  Sir,  during  the  session  of  parliament  it  is  impossible  to 
five  each  subject  separately,  all  that  deliberate  attention  which  its  importance  may 
in  fact  reijuire.    The  House  is  very  well  aware  that  the  details  of  many  of  the 
measures  introduced  and  discussed  here,  involve  principles  to  which  it  must  be  most 
desirable  that  his  majesty's  government  should  give  the  utmost  attention,  before 
they  pronounce  a  decision.    Such,  amongst  others,  were  the  measures  respecting  the 
two  boroughs  of  Penryn  and  East  Retford.    And,  with  regard  to  these,  it  was  my 
most  anxious  wish  that  no  step  should  be  taken  by  any  member  of  the  Administration, 
which,  being  the  act  of  an  individual,  should  be  misconceived  to  be  the  act  of  the 
government.    I,  therefore,  Sir,  took  an  early  opportunity  to  submit  to  his  miyesty's 
government  that  it  was  fitting,  considering  the  importance  of  the  subject,  that  we 
should  consider  of  the  course  we  should  take,  and  that  I  should  be  authorized  to 
declare,  in  this  House,  the  sentiments  of  government.    Connected  as  those  questions 
necessarily  were  with  some  proceedingps  oi  a  judicial  character — I  allude  to  the  taking 
of  evidence  at  the  bar — it  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  for  the  cabinet  to  pronounce 
a  decided  opinion  beforehand;  but,  assuming  that  there  were  grounds  upon  which 
to  act,  and  that  we  should  be  called  upon  to  deal  with  those  boroughs,  I  was  anxious 
to  be  prepared,  and  to  assimilate  my  conduct  with  the  predominant  feeling  of  the 
government.     I  therefore  did,  when  both  franchises  were  open  to  be  dealt  with, 
present  the  question  as  a  double  question  to  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues.    It 
appeared  to  me,  that,  vnth  respect  to  Penryn,  considering  the  opinion  expressed  as 
to  that  borough  by  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  subject  was  last  before  it, 
and  considering  that  the  division  upon  that  occasion  amounted  to  a  negative  upon 
the  proposition  for  transferring  the  elective  franchise  to  the  hundreds  of  the  county, 
the  most  proper  course  to  be  pursued  was,  to  transfer  it  to  Manchester.    And,  with 
respect  to  East  Retford,  I  thought  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Grampound,  the  franchise 
might  be  given  to  the  adjacent  hundred.    I  cannot  s^  that  my  proposal  met  with  a 
very  ready  acquiescence  from  my  colleagues;  but  I  did  after  that  time  consider 
myself  at  liberty,  as  the  organ  of  the  government,  to  give  my  assent  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment, while  I  reserved  to  myself  the  right,  as  an  individual,  to  pronounce  my  judg- 
ment upon  the  evidence  which  might  be  brought  before  me  to  substantiate  the  charge 
of  corruption  against  East  Retford.    Reserving  to  myself  this  right  of  judging  upon 
the  evidence  according  to  my  conscientious  conviction  of  its  value,  I  did,  there- 
fore, feel  it  incumbent  upon  me,  as  the  organ  of  the  government,  to  take  the  pre- 
caution of  ascertaining  that  course  which  I  might  be  authorized  to  caU  upon  its 
members  to  support,  because  I  did  not  think  it  consistent  with  honour  and  good 
faith  to  lend  the  support  of  the  government  to  any  measure  in  this  House,  unless  I 
could  be  satisfied  that  it  would  be  promoted  and  advocated  with  equal  zeal  in  the 
other.    This  is  what  I  stated  to  the  members  of  the  government,  and  this  was 
the  ground  upon  which  I  proceeded ;  but  I  do  declare  most  solemnly,  that  I  never 
submitted  to  them  any  proposal  as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  in  case  of  there  being 
only  ooe  borough  to  deal  with.    With  respect  to  the  borough  of  Penryn,  I  con- 
sidered that  there  had  been  three  several  acts  of  interference  upon  the  part  of  the 
House ;  and  I  thought  it  likely  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  branch  of  the 
legislature,  would  be  disposed,  not  merely  as  in  a  court  of  law,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  simple  case  of  bribery  proved  last  session,  but  that,  having  before 
determined  to  make  a  forfeit  of  the  franchise  of  Penryn,  it  would  have  a  right,  in 
coming  to  a  determination  upon  the  subject,  to  refer  to  its  ovni  previous  acts.     In 
submitting  to  the  choice  made  by  the  noble  lord  for  the  franchise  of  Penryn,  a  choice 
confirmed  by  a  m^joritv  of  four  to  one,  I  certainly  considered  Penryn  as  at  the 
mercy  of  the  House,  and  I  never  contemplated  the  possibility  of  the  bul  being  lost 
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from  defeetiTe  evidence,  be  I  tmdentand  now  that  it  is  likel j  to  be.  I  repeat,  there- 
fore, irithout  stopping  to  enquire  whether  I  were  right  or  not  in  thus  proceeding 
upon  th^  supposition,  that  the  proposals  I  made  to  my  colleagues  were  founded  upon 
the  principle  of  there  being  two  boroughs  whose  franchises  were  to  be  forfeited. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Tennyson),  not  waiting  until  the 
final  decision  of  the  question  upon  the  borough  of  Penryn,  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  the  case  of  East  Retford.  I  did  not,  on  that  occasion,  act 
hastily.  The  question  of  the  second  borough  was  coming  on  before  the  other 
borough  had  been  disposed  of;  and  I  felt  that  nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to 
my  feelings,  upon  the  grounds  of  policy  and  propriety,  while  there  was  a  chance  of 
the  other  bill  being  rejected,  not  to  be  able  to  state  the  determined  intentions  of  the 
government.  On  the  very  day,  therefore,  before  that  fixed  for  the  debate  upon  the 
East  Retford  bill,  I  took  measures  for  the  assembling  of  my  colleagues,  in  order  to 
lay  the  question  before  them.  That  meeting  took  place  on  a  Sunday,  but  no  final 
determination  was  come  to  on  that  day.  I  repeated  my  unwillingness  to  be  present 
in  the  House  at  the  discussion,  unless  I  possessed  some  authority  to  declare  the 
intentions  of  the  government ;  and  on  Monday,  the  very  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
the  division  took  place,  a  second  meeting  of  my  colleagues  was  held  to  reconsider 
the  question.  Most  certeinly  I  was  not  authonzed,  as  a  member  of  the  government, 
at  that  meeting,  to  give,  as  their  organ  in  this  House,  my  consent  to  the  transfer  of 
the  franchise  to  Birmingham,  even  if  I  had  been  so  disposed  myself.  My  right  hon. 
friend  observed,  that  in  the  previous  discussion  I  took  a  different  line  of  argument 
upon  the  question  from  that  which  I  adopted  then — 

Mr.  Huskisson  here  observed,  that  he  did  this  inadvertently. 

Mr.  Peel  continued :  My  right  hon.  friend  says,  he  made  this  observation  inad- 
vertently, and  I  thought  at  the  time  he  had  spoken  of  this  matter  inadvertently,  and 
in  the  heat  of  argument.  My  right  hon.  friend  said,  that  if  he  had  only  one  borough 
to  deal  with,  he  would  consent  to  give  it  to  a  great  manufactwing  or  commercial 
town,  and  he  says  that  an  inference  was  to  be  drawn  from  what  I  said,  which 
warranted  him  in  thinking  that  ray  opinions  coincided  with  his.  This  is  most  cer- 
tainly the  very  first  time  I  ever  heard  that  any  such  inference  was  to  be  drawn  from 
what  I  said  upon  this  subject ;  and  I  really  must  say,  that  in  all  the  discussions  which 
have  taken  place  upon  the  question,  I  never  heard  that  any  such  inference  could  be 
drawn  from  any  thing  I  said,  or  firom  any  argument  I  haid  advanced.  Sure  I  am, 
at  all  events,  that  no  authority  was  given  to  me  by  the  members  of  the  government 
to  make  any  admission  upon  the  subject  of  the  single  borough.  My  right  hon.  friend 
will  recollect,  that  on  the  Sunday,  when  the  meeting  took  place,  I  told  him  he  was 
in  a  different  situation  from  the  other  members  of  the  government.  I  said  to  my 
right  hon.  friend,  *^  You  have  made  a  declaration  upon  the  subject  of  the  single 
borough,  which  may  embarrass  you :  you  have  already  declared,  that  if  there  were 
only  one  borough  to  dispose  of,  you  were  prepared  to  give  the  franchise  to  a  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  town."  My  right  hon.  friend  may  not  recollect  this, — 
very  probably  he  does  not.  But  this  I  certainly  did  understand  from  my  right  hon. 
friend,  and  I  think  he  will  bear  me  out  in  what  I  say,  that  he  entered  into  the  views 
of  the  government,  until  the  question  came  to  be  further  considered ;  and  that,  on 
the  night  when  we  voted  on  different  sides,  he  had  agreed  to  support  the'views  of 
the  government.  Reserving  the  right  of  judgment  vested  in  each  individual  member 
of  the  House  and  the  government,  I  think  my  right  hon.  friend  will  recollect,  that, 
until  the  House  of  Lords  came  to  a  decision  upon  Ptoryn,  he  agreed  on  that  night 
to  adhere  to  the  resolution  moved  by  the  hon.  member  for  Hertfordshire.  My  right 
hon.  friend  will  correct  me  if  I  am  mistaken ;  I  think,  however,  my  right  hon.  friend 
will  admit  he  declared,  that  when  the  Penryn  bill  was  disposed  of,  the  time  would 
come  for  the  redemption  of  his  pledge,  but  at  present  he  thought  the  better  course 
would  be  to  adhere  to  the  course  adopted  by  the  government.  I  certainly  understood 
my  right  hon.  friend  to  acquiesce  in  this  proposition.  I  am  not  indeed  quite  certain 
that  he  did  not  propose  it.  Upon  what  night  my  right  hon.  friend  proposed  to  redeem 
the  pledge  he  had  given,  I  do  not  know ;  but  knowins:  that  he  had  given  his  assur- 
ance of  voting  with  me  that  night,  I  sat  beside  my  right  hon.  friend  throughout  the 
evening  with  the  fullest  impression  that  he  would  vote  vrith  me,  and  I  did  so  even 
after  I  had  heard  the  speech  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  under  the  convictioD  that  the 
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further  consideration  of  the  bill  would  be  postponed.     In  the  course  of  the  delibera- 
tions with  my  colleagues  upon  this  subject,  I  observed  that  this  was  the  first  time 
the  disfranchisement  of  a  borough  had  been  made  a  cabinet  Question.    It  was  also 
observed,  that  upon  questions  of  this  kind  various  opinions  might  be  formed,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  constitution  of  the  minds  of  each  individual  when  applied  to  a 
subject  involving  matter  of  judicial  discussion.   If  the  Penryn  bill  were  thrown  out, 
it  was  therefore  understood  that  each  individual  was  to  be  allowed  to  vote  according 
to  his  peculiar  impression  of  the  merits  of  the  case.    I  do  not  know  whether  we  did 
not  come  to  a  resolution  of  that  kind ;  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  such  was  the  under- 
standing among  us.    I  deny,  however,  most  positively  and  most  unequivocally,  that 
I  ever  gave  utterance  to  any  opinion  upon  tne  course  I  meant  to  pursue  upon  the 
subject  of  the  single  borough.    In  the  haste  and  anxiety  of  debate,  I  may  have  ex- 
pressed myself  imperfectly ;  but  I  deny  that  I  gave  any  authority  to  form  such  a 
conclusion.     I  would  ask,  indeed,  after  what  I  have  stated,  whether  it  were  at  all 
likely  that  I  should  do  so  ?  I  approached  the  question  perfectly  free  and  unfettered, 
but  I  felt  that,  under  the  circumstances  I  have  stated,  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  declare 
my  opinion.     In  the  course  of  the  debate,  however,  on  that  evening,  my  right  hon. 
friend  was  reminded  by  a  noble  lord  (Sandon),  of  the  promise  he  had  made  upon  the 
subject  of  the  transfer  of  the  franchise  of  this  single  borough.    And  here  I  must 
observe,  that  my  right  hon.  friend  has  not  a  little  surprised  me  to-night,  by  declaring 
that  he  could  not  consent  to  accept  as  an  apology  for  not  redeeming  his  pledge,  the 
paltry  subterfuge  of  their  having  no  precise  knowledge  in  that  House  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  the  other.    Now,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  my  right  hon. 
frieud  argued  upon  that  very  occasion,  that  the  House  of  Gommons  had  no  such 
knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  would  warrant  them  in  con- 
cluding that  the  franchise  of  Penryn  was  not  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  way  they  bad 
determined.    My  rieht  hon.  friend  contended,  at  least,  that  tbey  had  no  official  or 
formal  knowledge  of  the  fact  which  would  authorize  them  in  forming  a  conclusion. 
I  possess,  however,  a  report  of  the  debate,  and  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  reading  the 
passage  to  which  I  allude :  '*  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  in  considering  the  present 
question,  that  a  bill  has  been  sent  &om  this  House  to  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
and  which  we  cannot  know  will  not  pass  into  a  law ;  and  leaving  the  arguments 
upon  the  transfer  of  the  franchise  to  Birmingham  totally  out  of  the  question,  I  think 
it  would  be  highly  inexpedient,  without  any  knowledge,  a^  least  without  any  r^ular 
knowledge,  of  the  fate  of  that  bill,  to  seno  up  a  second  bill  to  the  House  of  Lords 
with  a  similar  provision.'^    After  such  a  declaration  as  this,  I  confess,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  argument  of  my  right  hon.  friend — [Mr.  Huskisson  here  said,  he 
meant  they  had  no  conclusive  proof.  J — My  right  hon.  friend  savs,  he  had  no  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  loss  of  the  bill.    If  it  passed,  then  he  obtained  the  objects  he 
desired.    But  I  ag^ree  with  him  that  there  was  no  formal  information  upon  which 
they  could  proceed,  or  upon  which  tbey  could  consent  to  rescind  the  resolution.     I 
do,  however,  assure  my  right  hon.  friend,  that  if  he  had  said  he  must  redeem  the 
pledge  he  gave  on  that  night — if  he  had  told  me  he  thought  it  would  be  more  con- 
sistent to  redeem  the  pledge  at  once— he  never  would  have  heard  one  single  syllable 
from  me  upon  the  subject.   We  had  come  down  to  the  House  with  a  different  under- 
standing ;  but  if  he  had  said  to  me  that  the  time  was  come  when  he  ought  to  redeem 
the  pledge  he  had  given  them,  then  the  matter  might  have  ended  without  any  diffi- 
culty.   My  right  hon.  friend,  however,  did  vote  against  the  government,  and  thai 
gave  rise  to  the  transactions  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak. 

I  have  now  stated  all  I  know  upon  this  subject,  and  the  course  I  pursued  through 
the  deliberations.  My  right  hon.  friend  says,  he  saw  looks  that  he  did  not  like  since 
he  gave  the  vote,  from  some  persons,  and  heard  of  observations  being  made  by  others, 
which  had  given  him  great  dissatisfaction.  I  do  not  know  whether  mine  are  the 
looks  which  my  right  hon.  friend  did  not  like,  but  I  must  say,  that  my  right  hon. 
friend  is  very  much  deceived  if  he  supposes  that  I  looked  with  any  displeasure  upon 
the  occasion,  or  that  I  attached  more  than  a  very  slight  importance  to  the  difference 
of  opinion  which  had  been  expressed.  Knowing  the  understanding  which  prevailed 
between  us  upon  the  course  which  was  ultimately  to  be  adopted,  I  was  prepared  to 
meet  my  right  hon.  friend  with  feelings  very  little  altered.  I  should  have  thought, 
and  I  say  it  with  perfect  sincerity,  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  my  right  hon. 
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friend  had  stated  to  me  the  g^nnds  of  the  vote  he  intended  to  give,  before  he  did 
give  it.  My  right  hon.  friend,  however,  proposed  that  the  decision  upon  the  question 
should  be  postponed ;  but,  after  what  had  passed,  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  press 
the  question  to  a  division.  I  assure  the  House,  and  my  right  hon.  friend,  that  I  never 
preferred  any  complaint  upon  the  subject  of  my  right  hon.  friend^s  vote  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  ministry ;  and  nothing  ever  gave  me  more  surprise  than  to  find  that  the 
consequence  of  that  vote  was  a  tender  of  Uie  resignation  of  my  right  hon.  friend's  office. 
I  had  never  conveyed  to  any  one  the  slightest  expression  of  dissatisfaction ;  and  no- 
thing, I  repeat,  surprised  me  more  than  that  tender  of  resignation.  With  this  observa* 
tion  I  close  the  first  of  those  periods  embraced  in  my  right  hon.  friend's  speech. 

I  now  approach  the  second  and  subsequent  part  of  these  transactions,  and  I  confess 
I  do  so  with  feelings  of  the  most  painful  interest — the  more  painful,  because  my 
right  hon.  friend  has  made  several  observations  upon  the  conduct  of  the  noble  duke 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  necessarily  and  unavoidably  in  his  absence ;  but  some 
of  them  in  a  spint  which  I  deeply  r^ret.  Regret  them,  I  say  I  must,  because  I 
know  the  intentions  of  that  noble  duKe;  and  if  I  did  not  know  them,  I  can  assure 
the  House,  most  solemnly,  I  would  not  be  here  to  address  them  from  this  place,  and 
upon  this  occasion.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  I  do  think  some  of  these  observations 
were  made  in  a  spirit  not  calculated  to  do  justice  to  that  noble  person,  or  to  give  a 
perfectly  fair  representation  of  those  circumstances  which  led  to  the  present  occur- 
rence. In  order  to  understand  this  part  of  the  question,  I  must  take  leave  to  refresh 
the  memory  of  the  House,  by  reading  that  letter  upon  which  the  whole  question 
mainly  depends : — namely,  whether  the  first  letter  to  the  noble  duke  did,  or  did  not 
contain  a  formal  resignation  of  his  office.  On  the  morning  when  my  right  hon.  friend 
separated  from  his  colleagues — on  that  particular  day  when  the  question  of  East  Ret- 
ford was  discussed — he  undoubtedly  quitted  them  with  every  mark  of  friendship  and 
cordiality.  My  right  hon.  friend  certainly  left  his  colleagues  under  an  impression 
that  they  were  all  about  to  take  the  same  course.  The  next  morning,  however,  at 
two  o'clock,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  noble  duke  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
endorsed  ^*  private  and  confidential,''  and  couched  in  these  words : — 

^'  Downing  Strbbt,  2  a.m.,  May  20. 
"  My  dear  Duke : — After  the  vote  which,  in  regard  to  my  own  consistency  and 
personal  character  I  have  found  myself,  from  the  course  of  this  evening's  debate, 
compelled  to  give  on  the  East  Retford  question,  I  owe  to  you  as  the  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  to  Mr.  Peel,  as  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  lose  no 
time  in  affording  you  an  opportunity  of  placing  my  office  in  other  hands,  as  the  only 
means  in  my  power  of  preventing  the  injury  to  the  king's  service  which  may  ensue 
from  the  appearance  of  disunion  in  his  Miyesty's  councils,  however  unfounded  in 
reality,  or  however  unimportant  in  itself  the  question  which  has  given  rise  to  that 
appearance.  Regretting  the  necessity  of  troubling  you  with  this  communication, 
believe  me,  my  dear  Duke,  ever  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  "  W.  Huskisson." 

Now,  Sir,  I  ask  any  man  at  all  acquainted  with  political  affairs,  and  the  usages 
of  public  men,  whether  the  expressions  in  this  letter  do  not  amount  to  a  formal  tender 
of  resignation  [hear,  hear]  ?  Certainly  it  is  not  an  unqualified,  absolute  resignation ; 
but  when  a  minister  of  the  Crown  addresses  the  head  of  the  administration  in  such 
terms  as  these — **  I  lose  no  time  in  affording  you  the  opportunity  of  placing  my  office 
in  other  hands,  as  the  onlv  means  of  preventing  injury  to  the  king's  service" — ^and 
**  I  regret  the  necessity  of  troubling  you  with  this  communication  "^-could  any  one 

Eut  any  other  interpretation  than  this — "  I  tender  you  my  resignation  ?"  My  right 
on.  friend  has  coupled  his  case  very  dexterously  with  slight  circumstances,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  character  of  harsnness  and  injustice  to  the  Qourse  which  has  been 
pursued  towards  him.  But  I  beg  leave  to  remind  my  right  hon.  friend  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  event  occurred.  My  right  hon.  friend,  I  will  confidently 
say,  had  received  no  slight  from  me,  or  from  any  other  member  of  hb  majesty's 
government.  I  understand,  however,  that  very  great  surprise  was  felt  abroad,  at  the 
disagreement  of  two  members  of  the  cabinet  with  respect  to  the  East  Retford  question. 
For  my  own  part  I  attached  very  little  importance  to  the  circumstance ;  but  un- 
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doubtedly  mmoars  went  forth,  that  there  was  gpreat  disunion  amongst  his  majesty^s 
ministerSf  and  that  the  East  Retford  question  was  the  cause  of  it.  Just  at  the  time 
when  these  reports  were  flying  about,  my  noble  friend  received  the  letter  which  I 
have  just  read,  telling  him  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  place  the  office  then  held  by  my 
right  hon.  friend  in  other  hands.  My  right  hon.  friend  says,  he  sent  this  communi- 
cation in  a  box,  and  that  it  ought  to  have  been  considered  private — just  the  same  as 
a  verbal  communication.  But  why,  I  ask,  should  it  be  so  considered  ?  K  a  person 
wbhed  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  disunion — ^if  he  were  desirous  of  discountenancing 
rumours  which  attributed  serious  difference  of  opinion  to  ministers — if,  at  the  same 
time,  he  still  found  it  necessary  to  make  an  explanation  in  a  quarter  where  there 
existed  perfect  cordiality  and  kindness  (which  was  the  case  till  this  letter  was  written), 
was  it  not  the  fair  and  obvious  course  to  wait  personally  on  the  first  minister  of  the 
Crown,  and  to  declare  his  views  and  sentiments  on  any  particular  point  ?  Nothing 
was  more  easy  than  for  a  person  thus  situated  to  say,  '*  I  have  done  so  and  so :  if  I 
have  done  that  which  renders  it  necessary  for  me  to  quit  office,  I  am  ready  to  give  it 
up.**  Discussion  and  explanation  might  then  have  followed,  and  the  difference  might 
perhaps  have  been  settled.  But  was  it  the  same  thing  to  send  a  letter,  stating  that 
an  opportunity  was  given  to  the  head  of  the  government  to  place  in  other  hands  the 
office  held  by  a  cabinet  minister  P  This  course  was  taken,  too,  at  the  very  time  when 
my  right  hon.  friend  resided,  and  was  transacting  business,  within  two  or  three  doors 
of  my  noble  friend  in  Downing-street.  If  my  right  hon.  friend's  feelings  were  so 
alive,  as  no  doubt  they  were,  with  respect  to  this  question,  why  did  he  not  write  to 
the  noble  duke,  saying  that  he  would  take  an  opportunity  of  calling  on  him  for  the 
purpose  of  explainmg?  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  transactions  in  common  life ;  but 
such,  I  maintain,  is  the  course  which  a  member  of  the  administration  ought  to  pursue, 
if  he  wished  to  relieve  my  noble  friend  from  any  embarrassment  into  which  he  sup- 
posed his  conduct  was  likely  to  plunge  him. 

I  here  beg  leave  to  say  one  word  of  tenders  of  resignation.  I  think  that  such  ten- 
ders, on  the  part  of  ministers  of  the  Crown,  ought  to  be  very  sparingly  dealt  with. 
I  think  no  eovemment  was  ever  so  constituted  as  to  be  constantly  unanimous  upon  all 
points.  Where  twelve  or  thirteen  gentlemen  of  education  meet  together  to  discuss 
questions  of  great  importance,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  shades,  and  strongly  marked 
shades,  of  difference  m  their  opinions ;  unless  they  are  pleased  to  bow  to  the  opinion 
of  some  one  man,  each  individual  will  be  at  liberty  to  state  his  own  views ;  and  of 
that  liberty  he  will  of  course  take  advantage.  I  thmk  it  is  perfectly  honourable  for 
any  man  to  adhere  to  his  own  peculiar  ideas,  in  matters  that  are  of  general  moment. 
If  his  principles  are  disapproved  of, — if  his  conduct  is  opposed  to  uiat  of  the  g^reat 
majority  of  his  colleagues  on  a  variety  of  questions, — then  nis  course  is  clear,  and  he 
is  at  perfect  liberty  to  retire.  But  I  do  think  that  caution  should  be  used--that  an 
intermediate  course  should  be  adopted — before  a  tender  of  resignation  is  made,  when 
it  might  be  avoided.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  circumstances  may  not  sometimes 
justify  a  prompt  tender  of  resignation ;  but  I  do  contend  that  such  a  system  ought  to 
be  sparingly  resorted  to.  It  certainly  has  this  tendency — ^it  relieves  one  individual 
from  responsibility,  while  it  imposes  that  responsibility  on  another.  I  am,  however, 
bound  in  candour  to  say,  that  1  do  not  think  my  right  hon.  friend  sought  any  ad- 
vantage of  that  kind  from  the  course  which  he  has  taken.  In  my  opinion,  my  right 
hon.  friend  acted  hastily  and  unthinkingly ;  but,  as  an  honest  man,  I  feel  myself 
called  upon  to  declare,  that  I  believe  my  right  hon.  friend  had  no  intention  to  create 
embarrassment,  or  in  any  way  to  weaken  the  government,  by  pursuing  that  line  of 
conduct.  It  is,  however,  a  course  which  is  calculated  materially  to  embarrass  the 
parties  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  government.  If,  when  my  noble  friend  receive 
that  letter,  he  had  said,  ^'  I  will  not  accept  this  resignation,  you  must  still  continue 
in  office,**  what  would  have  been  the  consequence  P  Would  not  the  feeling  through- 
out the  country  have  been,  that  my  right  hon.  fricnd*s  services  were  so  extraordinary, 
that  the  noble  duke  had  refused  to  accept  his  resignation, — that  he  had,  in  fact, 
solicited  him  to  remain,  as  the  only  means  of  carrying  on  the  government?  Such 
would  have  been  the  inevitable  construction  put  upon  the  transaction ;  and,  as  my 
noble  friend  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  it,  he  ought  not  to  have  been  exposed  to 
such  a  construction.  My  right  hon.  friend  says,  that  his  letter  was  marked  '^  private 
and  confidential,**  and  therefore  should  not  have  been  treated  as  an  official  document. 
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Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  think  that  puhlic  men  attach  much  importance  to  those  terms. 
I  am  myself,  from  foolish  habit  perhaps,  accustomed  to  endorse  my  letters  connected 
with  public  business  with  the  word  "  private,**  or  the  words  "  private  and  confiden- 
tial.** I  do  not,  however,  rely  upon  this  point ;  but  I  contend,  that  no  superscription 
or  endorsement  of  *'  private  and  confidential**  can  alter  the  case  if  the  letter  be  of  a 
public  nature.  If  it  relate  to  an  important  public  act,  the  mere  saying  that  it  is 
marked  ^*  private,**  cannot  alter  its  tenor  or  bearing.  No  public  man  can,  by  such 
means,  envelop  in  secresy  public  acts  of  great  importance.  It  cannot  be  said,  that 
the  words  '^private  and  confidential**  stamp  that  letter  as  one  which  was  addressed 
to  my  noble  mend  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Again,  I  will  say  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  letter  depended  on  the  matter  it  contained,  and  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
couched,  and  not  on  the  superscription.  That  letter  referred  to  a  vote  given  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  '*  disunion  **  which  was  likely  to  result  from  it.  The 
letter  adverted  to  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  mv  right  hon.  friend  speaks 
of  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  the  head  of  the  administra- 
tion, which  duty  impelled  him  to  tender  the  resignation  of  his  office.  What,  then, 
does  my  right  hon.  friend  mean  by  having  his  letter  marked  *'  private  and  confiden- 
tial ?**  His  letter  said,  in  effect,  that  a  minister  of  great  importance  held  his  office 
on  so  precarious  a  tenure,  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  tender  his  resignation.  As 
that  was  the  case,  could  the  noble  duke  conceal  the  circumstance  from  his  colleagues 
~could  he  keep  his  knowledge  of  this  declaration  from  the  Crown  P  I  cannot,  under 
these  circumstances,  give  to  the  words  ''private  and  confidential** the  importance 
which  my  right  hon.  friend  wishes  to  attach  to  them;  and  I  do  not  think  that  they 
could  or  ought  to  have  prevented  my  noble  friend  from  communicating  the  contents 
of  that  letter.  Those  words  undoubtedly  could  not  relieve  my  noble  friend  from 
communicating  the  letter  to  his  colleagues  and  to  his  majesty.  The  answer  to  that 
letter  shows  the  view  which  my  noble  friend  took  of  the  su^ect,  and  also  the  situa- 
tion of  embarrassment  in  which  he  was  placed.    My  noble  friend  wrote  thus : — 

"  London,  May  21,  1828. 

*'  My  dear  Iluskisson, — In  consequence  of  your  last  letter,  I  feel  it  to  be  neces- 
sary to  recall  to  your  recollection  the  circumstances  under  which  I  received  your 
letter  of  Tuesday  morning. 

''  It  is  addressed  to  me  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  immediatelv  after  a  debate 
and  division  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  informs  me,  that  you  lose  no  time  in 
affording  me  an  opportunity  of  placing  your  office  in  other  hands,  as  the  only  means 
in  your  power  of  preventing  an  injury  to  the  king*s  service  which  you  describe. 
It  concludes  by  *  regretting  the  necessity  for  troubling  me  with  this  commu- 
nication.* Could  I  consider  this  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  formal  tender  of  the 
resignation  of  your  office,  or  that  I  had  any  alternative  but  either  to  solicit  you  to 
remain  in  office  contrary  to  your  sense  of  duty,  or  to  submit  your  letter  to  the  king  ? 

''  If  you  had  called  on  me  the  next  morning  after  your  vote,  and  had  explained  to  me 
in  conversation  what  had  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  character  of  the 
communication  would  have  been  quite  different ;  and  I  might  have  felt  myself  at 
liberty  to  discuss  the  whole  subject  with  you,  and  freely  to  give  an  opinion  upon 
any  point  connected  with  it.  But  I  must  still  think  that  if  I  had  not  considered  a 
letter,  couched  in  the  terms  in  which  that  letter  is  couched,  and  received  under  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  received  it,  as  a  tender  of  resignation,  and  had  not 
laid  it  before  the  king,  I  should  have  exposed  the  king's  government  and  myself  to 
very  painful  misconstructions.  My  answer  to  your  letter  will  have  informed  you 
that  it  surprised  me  much,  and  that  it  gave  me  great  concern.  I  must  consider, 
therefore,  the  resignation  of  your  office  as  your  own  act,  and  not  as  mine. 
**  Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

(Sigpsed)      ••  WELLINGTOil. 

••  The  Right  Hon.  W.  Huskisson.** 

Such  was  the  view  which  the  noble  diike  took  of  the  course  adopted  by  my  right 
hon.  friend,  as  well  as  of  the  state  of  embarrassment  in  which  he  would  be  pla(^, 
if  he  did  not  receive  his  profibred  resignation.  To  me  it  appears  impossible  that  my 
noble  friend  could  have  acted  otherwise.    There  was  in  fact  no  alternative  for  my 
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noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  government,  but  to  solicit  one  of  the  ministers  to  re- 
main in  office,  or  to  adopt  the  course  which  lie  did  by  carrying  the  letter  to  the  king. 
I  grant  that  fair  allowances  should  be  made  for  the  feelings  of  the  individual  minister 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed ;  but  fdlowances  ought  also  to  be 
made  for  the  feelings  of  my  noble  friend,  who,  having  but  one  alternative,  was  oblig- 
ed to  choose  between  solicitation  or  acting  upon  the  resignation,  such  as  it  was ; 
and  I  must  say,  for  my  own  part,  that  I  think  the  noble  duke  was  perfectly  justified 
in  the  course  which  he  took  upon  the  occasion.  If  my  right  hon.  friend  was  of  opin- 
ion, at  any  time  after  the  transmission  of  his  letter,  tnat  there  was  not  sufficient 
cause  to  call  for  his  resignation,  the  course  was  open  to  him  to  write  and  say  so. 
That  my  right  hon.  friend  did  not  think  proper  to  avail  himself  of  that  course,  is  a 
circumstance  upon  which  I  shall  never  cease  to  feel  the  deepest  re&^t. — But  my 
right  hon.  friend  has  complained  of  a  message  which  I  understand  to  have  been 
conveyed  by  my  noble  friend,  lately  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  department  (Earl 
Dudley),  from  the  noble  duke ;  the  message  was  merely  that  ^^  Mr.  Huskisson  is  a 
man  of  sense.*'  I  am  sure  that  if  such  were  the  message,  and  I  have  such  confidence 
in  the  honour  and  unimpeachable  veracity  of  the  noble  earl  as  to  believe  that  it  was — 
the  expression  could  not  have  been  intended  in  any  other  way  than  as  the  assertion  of  a 
fact ;  and  neither  that  nor  any  other  expression  which  my  noble  friend  might  have 
used  could  have  been  intended  as  a  slight  towards  my  right  hon.  friend.  A 
great  deal,  I  allow,  must  depend  on  the  manner.  It  is  evident  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  expression,  unless  as  my  right  hon.  friend  has  said,  it  was  intended  as  a 
sarcasm.  But  is  such  the  interpretation  to  which  it  was  fairly  liable  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, is  it  not  natural  that  mv  noble  friend,  feeling  the  difficulty  in  which  my  right 
hon.  friend  was  placed,  and  feeling  also  that  he  was  a  man  of  sense  to  deal  with 
that  difficulty,  should  have  expressed  that  he  was  so  ?  That  my  noble  friend  did 
not  make  any  distinct  proposition  on  the  subject,  can  be  accounted  for  by  other  con- 
siderations than  the  wish  to  force  my  right  hon.  friend  to  actual  resignation.  If  the 
noble  duke  had  suggested  any  terms,  it  might  have  looked  like  dictation ;  if  he  had 
resorted  to  any  solicitation,  it  might  have  had  a  tendency  to  lessen  his  consequence, 
as  the  head  of  the  government,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  I  understoo<l,  from  my 
noble  friend  to  whom  I  have  before  alluded,  that  the  message  of  the  noble  duke  was 
not  intended  as  a  sarcasm ;  that  the  noble  duke  stated.  **  Mr.  Huskisson  is  a  man  of 
sense,  he  knows  how  to  act  upon  this  occasion  :**  and  I  think  my  noble  friend  repre- 
sented the  noble  duke  to  have  added,  **and  he  knows  I  am  not  a  person  to  require 
any  admission  or  conduct  from  him  which  could  be  inconsistent  with  his  personal 
honour.**  I  am  much  mistaken  if  my  noble  friend  has  not  represented  the  noble 
duke  to  have  used  these  words,  or  words  to  this  effect.  If  the  expression  had  been 
conveyed  in  the  manner  which  my  right  hon.  friend  has  erroneously  supposed,  I  am 
ready  to  allow  that  it  was  a  most  uncourteous  proceeding,  and  that  the  natural  and 
necessary  effect  of  it  must  be,  to  prevent  all  advances  to  eonciliation.  But  so  far 
from  wishing  to  prevent  conciliation,  the  noble  duke  waited  until  two  o^clock  on  the 
Tuesday  before  he  took  the  letter  to  the  king.  My  right  hon.  friend  has  said,  that 
the  noble  duke  returned  his  letter  to  him  unopened,  because  it  had  not  arrived  before 
two  o*clock.  That,  too,  has  been  complained  of  as  an  uncourteous  proceeding ;  but 
when  I  have  stated  the  circumstances  m  which  my  noble  friend  was  placed,  I  will 
appeal  to  any  man  in  the  House  whether  he  could  have  acted  otherwise  vrith  honour 
and  delicacy.  The  noble  duke  had  not  received  this  letter  until  after  he  had 
been  with  the  king,  and  Sir  George  Murray  had  actually  been  appointed  the  succes- 
sor of  my  right  hon.  friend.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  noble  duke  thought  it 
probable  that  the  letter  might  allude  to  past  transactions,  which  were  no  lonser  open  to 
arrangement,  and  felt  that  he  should  not  be  justified  in  opening  the  Tetter,  and 
availing  himself  of  its  contents.  Can  conduct  like  this  be  compared  to  the  act  of  a 
man  who  returns  a  letter  from  want  of  courtesy,  or  in  a  disposition  to  cast  a  slight 
upon  the  writer  P  When,  shortly  afterwards,  I  met  my  noble  friend,  and  understood 
from  him  that  he  had  returned  the  letter,  I  will  not  disguise  from  the  House  that  I 
exi>ressed  a  hope  that  my  noble  friend  returned  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
plainly  the  motive  and  ground  upon  which  he  had  done  so.  The  answer  of  my 
noble  friend  was,  that  he  had  received  it  after  he  had  been  with  the  kinr,  and  after  a 
successor  had  been  appointed  to  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  that  he  did  not  fed  himself  jus-* 
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tified  in  reading  its  contents.  He  did  not  therefore  return  it  in  an  uncourteous 
manner,  or  with  any  feeling  of  disrespect  or  inattention  towards  my  riglit  hon. 
friend.  I  only  state  this  to  show  how  necessary  it  is  to  consider  the  circumstances 
before  we  come  to  a  decision  upon  these  transactions.  With  respect  to  the  first  letter 
of  my  right  hon.  friend,  I  believe  that  my  noble  friend  did  not  consider  it  in  the  light 
of  an  absolute  resignation.  But,  though  not  an  absolute  resignation,  it  was  a  formal 
tender  of  resignation  from  a  minister  engaged  in  a  most  important  department ;  and 
it  was  a  tender  which  was  not  followed  up  by  any  subsequent  communication,  cal- 
culated to  remove  the  impression  that  it  was  tendered  with  a  view  to  be  act^  on. 
In  all  the  subsequent  letters  there  was  no  withdrawal  of  the  first,  which,  although 
it  was  not  an  actual  resignation,  was  a  tender  of  it ;  on  the  contrary,  every  one  of 
them  referred  to  that  letter.  This  I  believe  to  have  been  the  actual  state  of  the  case, 
and  I  never  can  speak  on  the  subject  without  expressing  my  regret  at  the  circum- 
stances from  which  arose  its  necessity. 

My  right  hon.  friend,  in  conclusion,  referred  to  a  subject  of  still  more  importance. 
The  insinuations,  rather  than  the  direct  assertions,  of  the  hon.  member  who  opened 
this  debate,  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  there  was  some  want  of  confidence  in  the 
government  towards  my  right  hon.  friend,  and  that  advantage  was  taken  of  a  casual 
circumstance  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  services.  I  now  beg  to  repeat,  that  if  I  were 
not  as  firmly  convinced  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be,  that  this  was  not  the  case, 
and  if  I  were  not  perfectly  satisfied  that  such  injustice  never  existed,  nothing  upon 
earth  could  induce  me  to  remain  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  My  right  hon.  friend 
has  asked,  whether  a  portion  of  the  aristocratic  interest  did  not  signify  to  my  noble 
friend,  that  their  support  was  only  to  be  purchased  by  the  exclusion  of  my  right  hon. 
friend  from  the  councils  of  the  sovereign.  I  say,  in  answer,  that  the  time  for  such 
an  interference  has  gone  by.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  such  influence  has  been  ex- 
erted, and  I  am  sure  that,  if  such  an  attempt  were  made,  it  would  be  repejled  in  the 
manner  it  would  deserve.  I  say,  Sir,  that  up  to  the  hour  of  my  right  hon.  friend^s 
resignation,  there  was  the  most  perfect  cordiality  between  the  other  members  of  the 
cabinet  and  him,  and  that  not  an  idea  was  entertained  of  excluding  him  from  the 
councils  of  the  government,  on  account  of  any  influence,  or  of  any  thing  he  had  done. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  my  right  hon.  friend  has  been,  or  can  have 
been  excluded  from  the  king^s  government  by  such  representations.  My  right  hon. 
friend  has  done  me  the  credit  to  say,  that  he  believes  me  incapable  of  acting  with 
subserviency  under  any  circumstances  in  which  the  cabinet  may  be  placed.  I  know 
not  from  what  considerations  my  right  hon.  friend  has  come  to  this  conclusion,  but 
I  hope  it  b  from  a  knowledge  of  the  course  which  I  have  always  pursued.  I  stated,  at 
an  early  period  of  the  session,  that  I  thought  the  government  of  this  countnr  could 
not  be  conducted  upon  any  extreme  principles — that  it  could  not  be  conducted  by  se- 
lecting any  one  interest  as  the  favourite;  but  that  that  course,  call  it  compromise  if 
you  will,  or  by  any  other  name  you  may  think  proper,  was  a  wise  pohcy  which 
attempted  to  reconcile  conflicting  interests,  and  to  do  justice  alike  to  all.  I  never 
will,  in  any  advice  which  I  may  give  to  the  king,  be  swayed  by  Mr.  Canning^s  prin- 
ciples, or  Lord  Liverpoors  principles,  or  by  the  principles  or  system  of  any  other 
men.  I  know  nothing  of  the  systems  of  individuals  as  a  member  of  the  government. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  systems,  and  to  attach  nicknames  to  opinions,  but  1  will  decide 
upon  each  question  that  comes  before  me  by  its  own  merits,  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  case,  and  by  the  complexion  of  the  times.  I  will  act  upon  all  occasions  without 
tying  myself  down  to  any  peculiar  principles.  As  to  the  separation  which  has  oc- 
curred, I  avail  myself  ol  this  opportunity  to  state,  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  not 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  any  difference,  either  of  policy  or  of  principles,  amongst 
the  members  of  the  government.  And,  with  respect  to  my  noble  friend,  I  will  ask, 
with  the  money  and  other  supplies  of  the  year  not  voted,  can  it  be  for  a  moment 
imagined,  that  the  noble  duke  would  be  studiously  desirous  of  breaking  up  the  ad- 
ministration, or  whether  be  is  a  man  likely  to  act  from  secret  views,  which  he  would 
not  openly  avow  ?  I  say  that  the  conduct  of  my  noble  friend,  throughout  the  whole 
of  bis  lulminist ration,  affords  the  most  complete  refutation  of  any  such  idea. 
I  say  that  my  noble  friend,  from  the  first  moment  he  accepted  his  present  office,  at- 
tempted to  unite  the  government ;  and,  by  the  spirit  of  moderation  and  the  proof  of 
temper  exhibited  by  mm,  endeavoured  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  stable  admini»tra- 
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tion.  I  do  not  disguise  from  myself  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  in  which  I  am 
placed :  I  do  not  disguise  from  myself  the  difficulties  in  which  the  country  is  placed ; 
but  I  hope  that  I  shadl  be  found  capable  of  taking  the  medium  between  the  presump- 
tion  of  confidence  and  the  timidity  of  despair — ^I  shall  give  my  best  services  to  my 
sovereign,  so  long  as  he  shall  be  pleased  to  command  them.  Whatever  difficulties! 
may  have  to  encounter,  or  however  exposed  I  may  be  to  the  calumnies  by  which  public 
men  are  assailed  from  aU  sides,  I  shall  devote  to  the  last  hour  every  energy  I  may 
possess,  to  the  maintenance  of  that  post  in  which  my  sovereign  has  ^aced  me  [loud 
cheers]. 

Later  in  the  debate,  Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  separation  between  himself  and  his 
right  hon.  friend  had  not  arisen  from  any  difference  of  opinion  on  the  general  policy 
of  the  government.  He  had  made  no  compromise  in  remaining  in  office.  As  to  the 
future,  he  would  not  give  any  pledge,  but  he  did  not  contemplate  any  change  in  the 
foreign  or  domestic  policy  of  the  country. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  East  Retford  Disfranchise- 
ment Bill ;  and,  after  much  angry  discussion,  the  Report  was  ordered  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  the  9th  instant. 


STATE  OF  THE  POOR  IN  IRELAND, 

June  5,  1828. 

In  a  debate  on  the  presentation,  by  Mr.  Brownlow,  of  a  petition  from  Dublin,  re- 
specting the  Unemployed  Poor  in  Ireland, — 

Mb.  SEcasTART  Peel  said,  he  could  assure  the  hon.  member  for  Armagh,  that  his 
absence  when  the  hon.  member  presented  this  petition  did  not  arise  from  any  indif- 
ference as  to  the  object  to  which  it  related.  In  an  interview  which  he  recently  had 
with  the  hon.  member,  he  had  stated  that  he  was  much  interested  in  the  situation  of 
Ireland,  and  he  thought  he  had  said  sufficient  to  remove  a  contrary  impression. 
In  his  opinion,  any  advance  of  the  public  money  for  the  improvement  of  Ireland, 
ought  to  be  directed  with  great  caution;  because  he  thought  when  the  pub- 
lic money  was  granted  with  lavish  hand,  and  without  due  circumspection,  it 
encouraged  habits  in  that  country  that  produced  the  worst  consequences.  It  taught 
individuals  to  consider  themselves  as  freed  from  any  responsibility  as  to  the  ameli- 
oration of  the  country;  it  led  those  who  had  money,  and  who  did  not  make  any 
personal  exertions  for  the  improvement  of  the  state  of  the  people,  to  withhold  that  aid 
which,  if  the  public  money  were  not  advanced,  they  would  perhaps  be  inclined  to 
afford.  In  another  point  of  view,  the  lendine  Uie  public  money  ought  to  be  looked 
at  with  extreme  caution  ;  because  it  might  lead  to  great  peculation  in  the  appro- 
priation of  the  sum  advanced,  and  thus  eventually  produce  more  mischief  than  good. 
But  all  these  doctrines  must  be  received  with  qualifications.  It  could  not  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  maxim,  that  the  public  money  should  never  be  advanced  for  the 
furtherance  of  such  objects  as  were  mentioned  in  the  petition.  Not  a  few  instances 
might  be  adduced  where  the  appropriation  of  the  public  money  to  such  purposes  had 
been  beneficial  to  this  country,  even  admitting  that  the  whole  burthen  of  the  advance 
had  fallen  upon  her.  It  speared  to  him  that  public  money  might,  in  a  variety 
of  instances,  be  usefully  appropriated  in  the  improvement  of  Ireland ;  particu- 
larly in  opening  channels  of  communication  between  remote  parts  of  the  country, 
and  forming  roads  in  mountainous  districts, — improvements  on  which  the  money  of 
private  individuals  would  never  be  laid  out.  He  recollected  a  part  of  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland  in  which  there  were  a  number  of  places  almost  inaccessible,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  badness  of  the  roads.  The  grand  jury  had  the  power  to  assess  the 
county  for  the  purpose  of  rabing  a  fund  to  remedy  this  evil ;  but  they  declined  to  exert 
that  power,  feeling  perhaps  that  they  would  not  be  justified  in  applying  the  monej 
of  the  county,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  watch  over,  to  a  purpose  more  of  a  lot'al 
than  of  a  general  nature.    But  that  House,  at  the  instance  of  government,  did  apply  a 
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portion  of  the  public  money  to  that  work,  and  be  believed  it  had  repaid  the  outlay 
many  per  cent.,  by  calling  forth  a  degree  of  industry  and  energy  which  never  would 
have  existed  but  for  the  employment  that  was  thus  afforded ;  and,  above  aU,  by  indu- 
cing those  habits  of  persevering  labour  which  never  could  be  inculcated  in  the  ab- 
sence of  active  occupation.  In  addressing  themselves  to  this  subject,  they  ought  to 
recollect,  that  the  best  way  of  preserving  peace  and  tranquillity  was  by  encouraging 
industry.  If,  by  pursuing  that  course,  they  prevented  riot  ancl  disturbance,  they  be- 
nefited themselves  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  because  they  were  thus  reheved 
from  the  expense  which  would  otherwise  be  incurred  in  maintaining  tranquillity.  In 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  the  government  was  put  to  a  greater  expense  in  maintaining  a 
military  force  to  preserve  tranquillity,  than  would  have  been  incurred  if  the  same  end 
had  been  sought  to  be  attained  by  opening  lines  of  communication  between  different 
places,  and  thus  promoting  active  industry.  This  was  a  subject  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  lord-lieutenant  had  been  directed,  and  he  had  that  morning  received  a 
letter  from  the  noble  lord,  offering  his  personal  assbtance  in  superintending  the  ap- 
propriation of  any  money  that  might  be  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  Ireland,  with  a 
view  to  its  proper  expenditure.  He  admitted  that  extreme  caution  ought  to  be  adopt- 
ed in  the  application  of  the  public  money  to  projects  of  this  nature,  not  only  with  a 
view  to  economy  in  the  expenditure,  but  to  prevent  persons  from  falling  into  the  too 
prevalent  error  of  not  relvmg  on  their  own  energies ;  but  he  thought  that  the  propo- 
sition of  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Louth,  in  the  principle  of  which  he  agreed, 
would  tend  very  much  to  obviate  any  difiBculty  connected  with  the  appropriation  of 
a  portion  of  the  public  money.  With  respect  to  the  general  plan  stated  in  the  peti- 
tion, the  first  thing  to  consider  was,  how  they  could  best  remove  any  impediments 
which  might  appear  to  be  opposed  to  its  progress.  It  was  proper  that  the  private 
rights  of  individuals  should  be  respected,  and  an  opportunity  given  to  every  one  in- 
terested to  protect  his  peculiar  rights.  Care  should  be  taken,  that  productive  lands 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  throufl^h  which  the  necessary  drains  were  carried,  should  not 
be  injured.  But  looking  to  tne  course  adopted  in  the  great  drainages  in  this  country, 
he  could  not  conceive,  although  local  difficulties  might  present  themselves,  that  by 
perseverance  and  caution,  and  not  expecting  too  much  at  first,  considerable  good 
might  be  effected.  That  the  plan  would  be  attended  with  difficulty,  be  admitted. 
The  greatest  would  unquestionably  be,  to  guard  against  the  invasion  of  private  rights. 
That,  however,  with  proper  care  might  be  overcome ;  and,  considering  the  great  im- 
portance of  a  general  drainage  throughout  the  country,  he  conceived  that  any  gen- 
tleman who  imdertook  such  a  project  would  be  entitled  to  the  public  thanks.  With 
respect  to  the  enclosure  of  bogs,  it  presented  greater  difficulties  than  to  a  general 
drainage  act,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  interests  of  the  lower  class 
of  tenants  who  resided  near  those  bogs.  But  he  conceived  that  a  tenant  on  the  mar- 
gin of  a  bog,  who  had  the  privilege  of  driving  twenty  or  thirty  head  of  cattle  upon 
It,  to  procure  such  scanty  pasture  as  it  afforded,  possessed  a  right  that  was  worth 
yery  little,  and  which  coula  easily  be  settled  by  arbitration  or  mutual  compromise. 
He  thought  it  would  fully  satisfy  the  tenant  if  he  received  £4  or  £5  a  year  for  his 
interest.  The  boundaries  to  which  such  rights  extended  should  be  clearly  pointed 
out.  The  utmost  facility  ought  to  be  g^ven  for  determining  those  boundaries  pre- 
cisely. The  g^reatest  difficulty  would  arise,  if  such  rights  were  left  unsettled  until 
after  the  improvement  bad  been  made.  As  the  country  improved,  the  difficulty  of 
arriving  at  a  satisfactory  settlement  would  be  increased ;  and  by  and  by  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  do  that  which  might  now  be  easily  effect^.  If  the  bound- 
aries were  now  determined,  it  would  form  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  settlement 
hereafter.  Nothing  could  give  so  much  stability  to  a  project  for  an  enclosure  of 
land,  as  a  proper  settlement  in  the  first  instance.  Whether  that  settlement  should 
be  made  under  the  direction  of  arbitrators,  of  commissioners,  or  in  what  other  way, 
were  points  of  ffreat  nicety.  Those  difficulties  ought  not,  however,  to  prevent  them 
from  looking  the  subject  fairly  in  the  face ;  because  it  was  a  matter  of  very  great 
importance  to  get  into  cultivation  two  or  three  millions  of  acres  of  land,  naturally 
fertile,  but  which  had  become  almost  useless.  He  understood  that  that  species  of  soil, 
or  manure,  which  was  most  applicable  to  the  reclamation  of  lands  of  this  description, 
was  found  on  the  borders  of  the  bogs  in  yery  great  abundance.  In  conclusion ,  he 
begged  to  repeat,  that  nothing  coold  be  more  fortunate  for  Ireland  than  that,  in  dis 
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cissiDg  a  question  of  this  sort,  they  should  throw  aside  all  political  difiereDces,  aad 
unite  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  that  country. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


SMITHFIELD  MARKET. 
JuKB  5,  1828. 

Mr.  R.  Gordon  having  presented  a  petition  from  upwards  of  1,400  merchants, 
bankers,  and  inhabitants  of  London,  complaining  of  the  present  condition  and 
management  of  Smithfield,  and  the  places  appropriated  to  the  slaughtering  of  cattle, 

Mr.  Secretabt  Peel  said,  he  certainly  could  not  congratulate  any  gentleman 
upon  his  task,  who,  at  that  late  period  of  the  session,  should  undertake  to  carry  a  bill 
througU  parliament,  which  should  remove  Smithfield  market,  provide  another,  and 
settle  all  the  claims  for  compensation  of  the  parties  concerned.  He  did,  however, 
think  that  the  proper  course  would  be,  to  give  notice  of  a  motion  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee,  and  not  make  such  a  motion  then.  He  had  read  the  petition,  and 
thought  that  a  committee  ought  to  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  statements  it  con- 
tained. For  instance,  the  grounds  upon  which  the  nice  calculation  was  based  respect- 
ing the  loss  of  meat  from  bruises,  seemed  to  him  to  be  worth  enquiring  into.  He  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  master  butchers,  who  were  in  the  greatest  alarm,  and 
begged  of  him  to  oppose  the  prayer  of  this  petition.  He  had  assured  those  gentle- 
men, that  nothing  should  be  done  without  giving  an  opportunity  to  every  party  of 
being  heard.  It  was  impossible  to  look  at  the  state  of  Smithfield  market  and  not  say, 
that  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  it  must  be  continued.  He  did  not  consider  it  an 
objection,  that  these  individuals  had  come  forward  with  a  view  to  their  own  private 
interests.  Government,  in  this  country,  could  not  take  charge  of  such  institutions ; 
they  must  be  left  to  individuals,  as  a  great  many  others  were ;  and  if  any  set  of  indi- 
viduals could  efiect  a  great  public  convenience,  of  course  they  ought  to  be  remu- 
nerated for  it.  At  the  same  time  the  rights  of  individuals  ought  to  be  taken  care  of; 
and  it  would  be  better  if  the  hon.  member  would  give  notice  of  a  motion  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


SMALL  NOTE  CURRENCY- CIRCULATION  OF  SCOTCH 

NOTES  IN  ENGLAND. 

June  5,  1828. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  debate  was  resumed  upon 
the  amendment  made,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  to  the  motion,  **  That  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  restrain  the  negotiation  vrithin  England  of  Promissory  Notes  and 
Inland  Bills  of  Exchange,  under  a  limited  sum,  issued  by  Bankers  or  others  in  Scot- 
land or  Ireland :" — which  amendment  was  to  leave  out  from  the  word  **  That'*  to 
the  end  of  the  question,  in  order  to  add  the  words,  *^  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed, 
to  enquire  into  the  State  of  the  Circulation  in  Promissory  Notes  under  the  value  of 
£5  in  England,  and  to  report  their  observations  and  opinion  thereupon  to  the  Houses 
with  reference  to  the  expediency  of  making  any  alteration  in  the  Laws  now  in  force 
relating  thereto,'*  instead  thereof. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mr.  Secretabt  Peel  said,  he  cordially  concurred  in  the  observation  of  an  hon. 
member,  that  it  would  ill  become  them  to  speak  too  dogmatically  upon  matters  of  such 
great  moment  as  those  which  the  House  was  now  engaged  in  considering.  The  facts 
to  be  collected  were  so  numerous,  so  widely  spread,  affected  the  interests  of  so  manj, 
and  were  composed  of  such  various  elements,  that  that  man  must  indeed  entertain 
great  confidence  in  his  own  judgment,  who  could  make  up  his  mind  conclusively  on 
the  whole  bearing  of  the  question.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  alluded  to  the  resolu- 
tions which  parliament  had  come  to,  as  a  proof  that  they  should  abate  their  confidence ; 
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and  in  that  also  be  agreed  with  the  hon.  gentleman.  But  while  he  admitted  those 
positions,  he  must  say  that  nothing  could  grive  rise  to  more  serious  evils  than  keep- 
ing the  public  mind  in  a  perpetual  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
legislature.  If  they  resoWed  at  one  time  that  the  issue  of  small  notes  should  cease, 
and  at  another  time  that  they  should  continue, — ^if  they  went  on  vacillating  between 
one  course  and  another,  and  finally  gave  up  the  principle  to  which, they  had  repeatedly 
pledged  themselves,  the  country  would  not  place  any  reliance  on  their  decisions.  He 
concurred  with  the  hon.  baronet  in  thinking,  that  the  question  before  the  House 
ought  not  to  be  decided  upon  the  ground  of  consistency :  it  was  their  duty  to  regard 
it  on  the  higher  g^und  of  expediency ;  but  the  evidence  of  expediency  should  be  very 
clear  that  could  warrant  them  in  retracing  their  steps,  and  undoing  what  they  had 
done,  with  respect  to  the  issue  of  small  notes.  He  would  argue  the  question  in  that 
calm  and  dispassionate  manner  which  became  the  discussion  of  such  subjects,  while 
he  endeavoured  to  show,  that  there  was  no  such  evidence  of  expediency  as  ought  to 
induce  them  to  retract  the  decision  they  had  come  to  in  1826.  He  would  address 
himself  to  the  arguments  adduced  by  many  for  whose  opinions  he  entertained  Uie 
highest  respect,  though  he  could  not  agree  with  them  in  thinking  that  we  should 
retrace  our  steps,  or,  what  was  still  wor<e,  enter  into  an  enquiry,  the  efiect  of  which 
would  be,  to  throw  every  thing  into  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  confusion. 

The  first  argument  to  which  he  would  advert,  it  was,  perhaps,  hardly  fair  in  him 
to  refer  to,  as  it  had  been  urged  on  a  former  evening  by  the  hon.  member  for  Cal- 
lington  (Mr.  Attwood)  on  presenting  a  petition.  That  hon.  member  had  stated,  that 
the  country  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  distress,  that  she  could  not  maintain  her 
dignity  in  relation  to  foreign  countries ;  that  her  resources  were  impured,  her  pro- 
ductive energies  suspended ;  that  she  was  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  and  .that  her 
restoration  to  prosperity  must  be  despaired  of.  There  was  nothing  more  unwise  than 
to  indulge  in  such  gloomy  descriptions  of  the  country.  He  admitted,  however,  that 
gentlemen  ought  to  be  cautious  how  they  prophesied  future  wealth  and  prosperity ; 
and  he  remembered  that,  on  former  occasions,  some  persons,  sitting  where  he  then 
was,  had  been  blamed  for  having  indulged  in  too  dazzling  descriptions  of  our  pro- 
sperity ;  but  the  other  extreme  was  also  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  the  state  of  the 
country  was  not  to  be  described  under  the  influence  of  hypochondriacal  feelings.  He 
admitted  that  there  might  be  some  local  distress,  some  districts  in  which  trade  was 
not  fiourishing :  but  he  hoped  to  convince  the  House  that  the  country  was  not  in  the 
desperate  condition  represented.  He  could  not  admit  that  the  industry  of  the  country 
was  paralysed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  one- pound  notes ;  for  he  saw  no  signs  of  it 
in  our  manufactures  or  in  the  state  of  the  revenue.  He  believed,  if  any  necessity 
were  to  arise  for  war,  that  the  House  need  not  despair  of  the  country,  that  she  would 
not  be  able  to  maintain  that  high  character  she  had  long  enjoyed.  He  would  decide 
the  question  by  general  facts ;  for  he  would  not  deny  that  there  were  districts  in  which 
the  demand  for  labour  was  less  than  in  others,  and  in  which  distress  might  be  felt. 
If  there  were  that  general  distress  and  impaired  energies,  there  would  be  a  falling 
ofi^  in  consumption,  a  reduction  of  work,  and  a  general  diminution  in  the  demand 
for  those  articles  which  supplied  the  wants  of  the  people.  Since  the  1st  of  Februar}', 
1826,  not  one  single  country  bank-note  bad  been  stamped  at  the  Stamp-office.  Since 
1826,  then,  they  had  been  gradually  reduced ;  and,  if  the  ultimate  ruction  of  them 
were  to  produce  such  evils  as  had  been  predicted  by  the  hon.  member,  it  was  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  partial  reduction  which  had  already  taken  place  since 
1825,  should  be  attended  with  a  dimbution  of  production  and  consumption.  A  part 
of  the  evils  pointed  out  by  the  hon.  member  ought  now  to  be  felt.  But  what  was 
the  fact?  Had  that  diminution  been  felt  in  the  revenue?  He  would  not  refer  to 
that,  however,  because  members  might  say,  that  its  amount  was  only  a  proof  of  the 
great  pressure  the  country  was  labouring  under.  He  would  refer  to  articles  of 
genend  consumption ;  and  he  would  show  that  no  diminution  whatever  had  taken 
place.  He  would  compare  the  year  ending  the  5th  April,  1825,  with  the  year  end- 
ing the  5th  April,  1827.  This  was  favourable  to  his  view ;  for  half  of  the  year  1825 
was  a  time  of  excitement,  when  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  what  the  hon.  member 
would  probably  call  great  prosperity.  He  proposed  to  take  for  the  illustration  such 
articles  as  strong  beer,  table  beer,  tallow  candles,  wax  candles,  cider,  perry,  malt, 
paper,  glass,  British  spirits,  and  tea.    He  meant  to  compare  the  account  of  these 
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articles  consamed  in  the  year  ending  April,  1825,  with  the  amount  consumed  in  the 
year  ending  April,  1827 ;  and  the  result  would  show  the  House,  that  they  were  not 
justified  in  taking  that  gloomy  view  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  thought  himself 
justified  in  taking.  The  following  were  the  returns  of  the  consumption  in  those 
years  respectively : — 

1826.  1838. 

Strong  Beer.. r. 6,500,000 6,542,000  barrels. 

Table  Beer 1,480,000 1,539,000  ditto. 

Tallow  Candles  104,980,000 110,718,000  lbs. 

Wax  Candles  959,240 923,000  ditto. 

In  the  last  article  there  was  a  falling  off,  but  the  consumption  of  the  intermediate 
year,  the  year  1826,  was  916,000  lbs.  So  that  during  the  year  1827,  there  was  an  in- 
crease upon  that  of  1826,  although  the  consumption  was  less  than  that  of  1825. 

1836.  1827. 

Cider  and  Perry  ...  22,000  hhds 51,000  hhds. 

Pkte  Ghiss  14,096  cwts 16,613  cwts. 

« 

Total  Glass 

Bl^rC^iit}   -         ^1«'^«^ 594,000  cwts. 

Malt 27,906,000  bush 28,742,000  do.  25,840,000  (1827) 

Paper 51,345.000  lbs 52,304,000  do. 

Printed  goods 116,000,000  yds 122,000,000  do.  88,000,000  (1827) 

Soap 93,000,000  lbs 97,000,000  do. 

April  6, 1826.  April  6, 1828.  Aver,  of  last  S  jra. 

British  Spirits 3,913,000  ealls.. 7,330,000  galls.  5,000,000  galls. 

Starch  4,961,000  lbs 6,945,000  lbs. 

Tea    23,940,000  lbs 26,900,000  lbs. 

Vinegar    2,357,365 2,800,000 

From  this  statement  it  would  appear,  that  a  considerable  increase  had  taken  plact 
in  every  article,  with  the  exception  of  wax  candles ;  and  the  inference  from  these  facti 
was,  that  the  industry  of  the  country  in  producing,  and  the  comfort  of  the  people  ii 
consuming,  those  articles  had  inores^ed  in  proportion.  He  would  now  pass  to  othei 
topics  which  would  illustrate  his  observations,  and  submit  the  following  Ust  to  the 
House : — 

Ships  entering  Inwarde  from  aU  Parts — British  and  Irish, 

Tom.  Hoi. 

Jan.  3, 1826.-21,786 162,614  162,000 

1827.-18,960 151,327  151,000 

1828.-20,457 165,548  165,000 

Ships  clearing  Outwards — British  Shipping, 

Tonnage.  Men. 

Jan.  5, 1826 2,633,000      160,000 

1827 2,676,000     163,000 

1828 2,828,000     171,000 

Vdtae  of  Imports  into  Great  Britain,  at  different  Rates  of  VaUuxtum. 

Jan.  5, 1826     J642,600,000 

1827     36,000,000 

1828     48,467,000 

Exports  of  Produce  and  Manufactures  from  Gretd  Britain. 

Jan.5, 1826     £46,450,000 

1827     40,000,000 

1828     51,227,000 
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Looking,  then,  at  all  these  general  facts,  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  had 
been  no  falling  off  in  Britbh  industry,  and  that  therefore  there  was  no  reason  for  the 
gloomy  anticipations  of  the  hon.  memher  for  Callington.      He  came,  then,  to  the 
questions  involved  in  the  motion,  or  rather  in  the  amendment,  of  the  hon.  baronet 
Was  it  desirable,  or  was  it  necessary,  at  this  time,  to  lower  the  standard  of  value  ? 
As  he  understood  the  hon.  baronet,  his  speech  consisted  of  two  distinct  propositions : 
the  first  was,  that  the  landed  interest  could  not  go  on  unless  the  standard  of  value 
vras  lowered,  because  it  was  not  possible  to  pay  in  a  currency  regulated  on  a  metallic 
standard  a  debt  contracted  in  a  paper  currency.      The  second  proposition  of  the 
hon.  baronet  was,  that  it  was  possible  to  maintain  a  paper  currency,  convertible  into 
gold,  when  there  was  no  gold  as  the  basis  of  the  currency.      The  first  proposition 
was,  to  lower  the  standard;    the  second  was,  not  to  lower  the  standard,  but  to 
maintain  a  paper  currency  in  circulation  when  there  was  no  gold,  and  both  these 
propositions  he  should  contest.     If  things  were  now  in  the  state  they  were  in  1819, 
It  might  be  a  question  of  depreciating  the  standard  of  value ;    but,  aftef  the  act  of 
1819  had  been  ten  years  in  existence,  the  question  became  a  very  different  one. 
Whatever  opinions  he  might  have  been  disposed  to  entertain  in  1819,  he  could  not 
for  one  moment  suppose,  after  the  present  standard  had  been  so  long  established, 
that  it  was  now  advisable  to  have  recourse  to  the  hon.  baronet^s  proposition  for  low- 
ering  the  standard  of  value.      He  had  heard  complaints  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  committee  of  1819 :  its  report  had  been  stigmatized  with  great  severity ;  and  he, 
as  the  author  of  it,  had  been  charged  with  having  done  more  mischief  than  any  ten 
ministers  that  ever  sat  in  parliament.      Adopting  the  slander  to  the  extent  that  dis- 
tress had  been  occasioned,  and  sincerely  deploring  that  degree  of  suffering,  he  still 
thought  that  such  enormous  difficulties  would  have  been  found  in  lowering  the  stan- 
dard, that  the  alternative  would,  at  last,  have  been  the  resumption  of  a  paper  system, 
or  a  return  to  a  circulation  of  gold.      We  were  told  that  we  had  a  debt  of  eight 
hundred  millions  contracted  in  inconvertible  paper,  and  that  therefore  it  ought  not 
to  be  repaid  in  gold.     That  was  a  very  easy  way  to  settle  the  matter ;  but  we  were 
to  recollect,  that,  whatever  was  the  case  with  some  of  the  original  lenders,  the  whole 
debt  was  not  contracted  in  inconvertible  paper ;  comparatively  speaking,  only  a  small 
portion  of  it  was  contracted  when  paper  was  inconvertible  into  gold,  and  the  original 
creditors  of  the  state  having  parted  with  it,  it  had,  at  subsequent  periods,  been  trans- 
ferred  to  hands  who  had  given  for  it  the  full  value.  What  satisfaction  would  it  be  to  the 
landholder,  who,  on  the  depreciation  of  land,  had  converted  his  property  into  stock, 
to  say,    ^^  Tou  are  a  public  creditor;  but  you  received  too  much  when  you  obtained 
£50,000  for  your  land,  and  we  are  about  to  act  on  a  new  standard,  according  to 
which  we  shaU  pay  you  off  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  at  which  you  made  the  exchange  ?'* 
The  state  ought  to  have  taken  that  into  cousideration  at  the  time  it  created  the 
original  obligation :  at  that  time  the  return  to  cash  payments  was  only  suspended, 
and  it  was  determined  that  they  should  be  resumed.      From  1815,  cash  payments 
were  only  suspended ;   and  all  parties  making  contracts  were  aware  that  the  country 
was  about  to  make  a  great  exertion,  and  the  state  ought  at  least  to  have  said  to  its 
creditors — •'  We  reserve  to  ourselves  the  power  of  repaying  you  in  a  currency  not 
nominally  the  same  in  amount,  but  which  shall  be  regelated  by  the  existing  deprecia- 
tion.*^     If  the  state  did  not  reserve  to  itself  that  power,  he  believed  that  the  depar- 
ture from  national  faith  would,  in  future  times,  have  involved  this  country  in  great 
difficulties ;  and  that  if  the  time  should  ever  arrive  when  the  public  necessities  might 
require  something  more  than  the  supplies  of  the  year,  and  tne  example  had  been  set 
of  repaying  the  public  creditor  in  a  depreciated  currency,  the  character  of  the  country 
would  have  received  a  taint  which  would  have  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of 
raising  money  on  temporary  emergencies.    He  had  never  disguised  from  himself  the 
pressure  that  would  be  occasioned  by  repaying  the  amount  of  a  debt,  contracted 
while  money  was  depreciated,  in  an  improved  currency ;  and  if  we  refused  to  restore 
the  original  standaid,  we  should  find  great  difficulty  in  adopting  any  other  upon 
any  principle  either  just  or  satisfactory.      The  general  assumption  was,  that,  for  a 
long  period  antecedent  to  1819,  there  had  been  an  immense  depreciation  of  the  paper 
currency ;  that  was  not  the  fact.      It  was,  he  admitted,  very  difficult  to  determine 
what  should  be  the  principle  by  which  the  amount  of  depreciation  should  be  ascer- 
tained.   Suppose  he  took  the  test  of  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham) — the  differ- 
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ence  between  the  market  and  the  mint  price  of  gold.      That  was  the  test  which  he 
selected ;  for  in  comparing  the  amount  of  taxation  in  1813,  and  1827,  be  urged  that 
taxation  in  1827  was  heavier  than  in  1813,  although  in  the  first  instance  the  taxa- 
tion was  nominally  eighty-tour  millions,  and  in  the  last  instance  only  fifty-two 
millions.    He  said,  that  a  deduction  ought  to  be  made  from  the  pressure  of  taxation 
to  the  extent  of  36  per  cent.     He  would,  therefore,  take  the  hon.  baronet^s  test,  and 
he  found,  that  from  1803  to  1810  the  market-price  of  gold  was  £4  per  oz.,  and  the 
depreciation  was  only  £2  :  13  :  2  per  cent.      From  1810  to  1816  there  wai  a  great 
depreciation;  it  amounted  in  1814  to  25  percent;   butin  1817  and  1818 — two  years 
before  the  committee  of  1819 — ^gold  was  only  £4  per  oz.   All  this  wa^  laid  upon  the 
committee  of  1819 ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  terrible  reyulsions  to  which  the  paper 
system  had  been  subject  two  years  preceding,  paper  had  righted  itself  by  a  violent 
struggle,  and  the  currency  was  again  practically  restored  to  within  2|  per  cent  of  its 
original  value.     What  had  we  done  in  1819  P     We  decided  to  revert  to  the  ancient 
currency,  imd  it  was  not  fair  to  lay  upon  the  committee  of  1819,  and  not  upon  the 
paper  system  itself,  a  great  part  of  the  pressure  which  had  since  resulted  from  the 
attempt  to  restore  the  standiurd.     But  all  this  was  beside  the  present  question.     The 
question  now  before  us  was,  whether,  having  acted  for  ten  years  upon  the  ancient 
standard,  we  were  now  prepared  to  unsettle  all  the  various  transactions  in  that  im- 
proved currency,  and  to  apply  to  the  liquidation  of  every  debt  some  new  standard  ? 
To  that  he  never  could  consent.  Great  as  the  suffering  had  been,  he  had  doubts  whether 
any  other  system  could   have  been  safely  followed  but  that  which  was  adopted ; 
but  of  this  he  was  quite  certain,  that  if  we  attempted  to  unsettle  the  system  now, 
the  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  all  money  transactions  wouM  be  such  as  to  compel 
us  hereafter  heartily  to  repent  our  rashness.      As  the  hon.  baronet  had  disclaimed 
the  charge  that  this  was  one  of  the  eight  important  subjects  to  be  devolved  upon  the 
committee,  he  should  not  further  advert  to  the  point ;   but  too  much  was  due  to  the 
argument  itself,  and  to  the  ability  with  which  it  had  been  supported,  for  him  to 
neglect  it. 

I  now  approach  that  which  has  a  more  immediate  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion ;  namely,  whether  it  be  safe  to  maintain  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
united  kingdoms  a  paper  circulation,  with  power  to  issue  notes  below  £5, 
without  having  any  gold  currency  as  the  bw<is  of  that  paper  currency?  Not- 
withstanding dl  1  have  heard,  I  entertain  doubts  whether  the  system  can  be 
safely  adopted.      And  here  let  me  tell  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  H.  Pamell),  that  his 

?ruposal  of  an  improved  mode  of  banking  is  quite  distinct  from  this  point, 
^erhaps  it  might  be  materially  improved,  if  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  did 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  that  improvement.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  an 
arrangement  might  not  be  made  with  the  consent  of  the  Bank  previous  to  its  expi- 
ration ;  but  that  is  a  consideration  with  which  I  will  not  now  encumber  myself. 
Still,  with  this  improvement,  I  entertain  serious  doubts  whether  it  would  be  safe  to 
introduce  a  general  paper  circulation,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  gold  currency.  In  this 
argument,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  conceded  to  roe,  that  a  limited  paper  circulation 
below  five  pounds  cannot  coexist  with  a  g^ld  currency.  The  experience  of  all 
countries — of  Scotland,  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  United  States,  shows  that  notes  for 
5s,  and  2s.  i>d.  exclude  silver  currency.  In  Ireland,  the  existence  of  fractional 
notes  for  158,  and  258.  has  had  the  same  tendency;  and  the  same  effect  will  be  pro- 
duced upon  gold,  if  notes  below  the  value  of  £5  are  in  circulation.  The  argument 
of  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  is,  that  a  paper  circulation,  if  it  be  convertible 
into  gold,  is  sufficient  for  every  purpose ;  and  I  will  examine  some  of  the  illustra- 
tions by  which  he  supported  it.  First,  he  mainly  relies  oo  the  example  of  Scotland  : 
he  says,  **  You  find  tnere  a  paper  circulation  which  has  excluded  gold,  but  by  which 
the  affairs  of  that  coustry  are  prudently  and  securely  conducted,  with  few  failures, 
and  panics  of  rare  occurrence."  My  answer  is,  that  nothing  is  more  fallacious  than 
to  draw  inferences  from  the  case  of  Scotland.  What  I  believe  is,  that  the  security 
of  Scotland,  in  this  respect,  depends  upon  the  metallic  circulation  of  England,  that 
you  maintain  the  value  of  the  paper  circulation  of  Scotland  by  means  of  the  ex- 
change, and  that  the  alteration  of  the  system  here  is  the  safety  of  the  Scotch  circu- 
lation. The  hon.  baronet  tells  us,  that  there  is  some  inconsistency  in  the  report  ot 
1819,  and  in  me  as  having  drawn  it,  in  permitting  Scotland  to  have  ^  paper  circuia- 
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t)on ;  and  that  the  same  advantage  ought  not  to  he  refused  to  England.  But  the 
hon.  haronet  upon  this  occasion  made  a  quotation  which  presents  an  imperfect  view 
of  the  meaning  of  the  writer.  The  hon.  baronet  omitted  to  state,  that  the  opinion 
there  mentioned  was  given  as  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses  from  Scotland,  and  not 
as  the  decision  of  the  committee ;  and  the  quotation  he  made  is  introduced  by  the 
words,  **  the  grounds  relied  upon  by  the  witnesses  from  Scotland  are  these.**  My 
opinion  follows,  where  it  b  said  that,  although  it  is  recommended  that  the  system 
of  currency  in  Scotland  should  not  be  disturbed,  yet  the  committee  regret  that  they 
could  not  themselves  express  a  clear,  decisive,  and  unqualified  opinion  upon  the 
subject.  But  I  am  ready  to  admit,  that  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  circulation  of 
Scotland  has  not  a  tendency  to  add  to  our  insecurity.  I  certainly  think  that  the 
paper  circulation  of  Scotland  relies  on  the  Bank  of  England.  Though  I  think  the 
case  of  Scotland  different  from  that  of  England,  I  believe  uniformly  of  system 
would  be  greatly  preferable  to  the  maintenance  of  a  paper  circulation.  Let  tlie  hon. 
baronet  advert  to  this  fact, — that  in  1826  we  had  determined  that  within  three  years 
we  would  make  a  vigorous  and  decided  efibrt  to  restore  a  metallic  currency,  and 
that  it  might  be  very  desirable  to  restore  it  by  gradual  and  secure  steps.  1£  he  had 
determined  at  once  to  restore  a  metallic  currency  in  England,  and  in  Scotland 
which  never  had  a  metallic  currency,  the  effect  must  have  been  much  more  violent ; 
and  we  mi^ht  have  greatly  Siggmyited  the  distress  of  Scotland,  had  she  been  cdled 
upon  to  jom  in  the  e:iertion,  at  the  time  when  England  threw  twenty-two  millions 
of  g^ld  into  circulation.  The  time  may  neverthdess  arrive  when  uniformity  may 
be  adopted. 

The  hon.  baronet  contends,  that  the  bill  of  my  right  hon.  friend  is  wholly  tm- 
necessary,  because  the  report  shows  that  the  paper  circulation  of  Scotland  coexisted 
with  the  metallic  circulation  of  England ;  but,  a  very  few  sentences  afterwards,  the 
hon.  baronet  offered  his  own  contradiction  of  his  position ;  because  he  said,  that  on 
his  own  estates  in  Cumberland  the  rents  for  seventy  years  had  been  paid  in  Scotch 
notes.  Thb  therefore  is  a  complete  proof,  that  the  Scotch  notes  have  for  many 
years  circulated  across  the  border;  and,  unless  you  put  a  stop  to  it,  you  will  do 
manifest  injustice  to  the  English  banker,  by  giving  a  privilege  to  the  Scotch  banker 
of  which  the  former  is  depnved.  I  believe  that,  very  recenuy,  a  branch  bank  from 
Scotland  has  been  established  at  Carlisle,  and  it  may  be  a  question  whether  this  is 
consistent  with  the  law  as  it  now  stands ;  but,  if  we  permit  the  Scotch  banker  to 
issue  notes  without  control,  they  will  soon  find  their  wav  beyond  the  border  into 
the  interior  of  the  country.  Hence  it  is  evident  that,  in  justice  to  the  English 
banker,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  prohibit  the  issue  of  Scotch  notes ;  and  if  by 
this  bill  we  cannot  prevent  it,  I  apprehend  we  must  resort  to  the  other  course,  by 
introducing  a  gold  currency  into  Scotland.  But  what  may  be  true  and  safe  with 
regard  to  Scotknd,  may  be  neither  safe  nor  true  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  united 
kingdom.  Such  are  my  reasons  for  thinking,  that  it  is  impossible  to  trust  to  a  paper 
circulation  without  a  foundation  of  gold  :  paper  may  be  convertible  into  gold  nomi- 
nally, and  while  people  iiave  confidence  in  it,  well  and  good ;  but  there  will  be  a 
manifest  tendency  in  every  banker  to  do  two  things, — to  issue  as  much  paper,  and  to 
deposit  as  little  gold,  as  he  can :  the  whole  supply  of  gold  on  which  we  can  depend 
is  that  which  is  retained  to  meet  the  demand ;  all  beyond  that  will  be  so  much  loss ; 
the  whole  country  will  be  saturated  with  small  notes,  and  bankers  will  become 
dependent  upon  each  other.  It  will  then  be  impossible  to  take  an  adequate  security 
against  an  excessive  issue  of  paper;  one  failure  will  create  a  panic,  and  that  panic, 
arising  from  a  comparatively  trfling  cause,  may  be  destructive  to  the  whole;  for  we 
are  to  recollect,  that  the  small  notes  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion, upon  whom  panic  will  have  the  greatest  effect,  and  argument  the  least  force. 
If  the  parties  themselves  are  not  to  retsun  gold  as  a  deposit,  the  whole  mass  of  the 
circulation  will  depend  upon  the  Bank  of  England,  without  the  smallest  control  on 
its  part  over  distant  establishments.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  an  inevitable  tendency 
to  an  over-issue  of  paper,  without  a  constant  sentinel  keeping  watch  upon  it ;  and 
that  sentinel  is  the  metallic  sovereign  in  constant  circulation.  If  it  be  true  of  this 
country,  it  is  true  of  every  country. 

The  hon.  baronet  has  endeavoured  to  s^upport  his  position  by  reference  to  au- 
thorities of  the  hjgh<>9t  rank.     I  trust  that  my  enquiries  upon  this  subject  have  made 
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me  familiar  with  their  writings ;  and  if  he  really  could  support  his  proposition,  as  f  o 
lowering  the  standard,  and  introducing  a  paper  currency,  not  couYertible  into  gold, 
l^  such  great  authorities  as  Locke,  Hume,  and  Adam  Smith,  I  should  of  course  be 
led  to  attach  far  more  weight  to  his  arguments.  But,  if  there  were  any  three 
names  I  should  have  ouoted  for  a  directly  opposite  purpose,  they  would  have  been 
precisely  those  upon  which  the  hon.  baronet  relied.  For  a  gentleman  arguing  in 
fitvour  of  lowering  the  standard  to  refer  to  such  a  man  as  Locke  as  an  authority 
in  his  favour,  I  own  did  surprise  me.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  Locke*s  beautiful 
Essay,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Lowndes,  the  Secretary  for  the  Treasury,  in  which  he  con- 
tended against  every  argument  for  reducing  the  standard ;  and  I  beg  the  House  to 
observe  what  was  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  and  the  reply  of  Mr.  Locke.  Mr. 
Lowndes  proposed  that  money  should  be  raised  one-fifth,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it 
should  have  one-fifth  less  silver  in  it  That,  be  it  observed,  is  exactly  the  present 
proposal  with  regard  to  gold.    What  was  Lockers  answer — the  writer  who  is  now 

a  noted  as  an  advocate  for  altering  the  standard  P  ^*  Altering  the  standard  by  raising 
iie  value  of  money  will  weaken,  if  not  totally  destroy,  public  faith,  when  all  who 
trusted  the  public,  and  assisted  our  present  necessities,  under  acts  of  parliament,  the 
million  lottery,  the  Bank  act,  and  other  loans,  will  be  deftuuded  of  twenty  per  cent." 
The  quotation  made  by  the  hon.  baronet  I  well  recoUect.  It  was  ftt)m  a  singular 
paper,  directed  with  great  force  of  argument  against  the  Usury-laws;  for  the 
landed  interest  at  that  time  wished  to  limit  the  interest  of  money  to  four  per  cent. 
Locke  never  referred  to  an  increase  of  money  such  as  the  hon.  baronet  contemplates, 
and  Lockers  opinion  seems  to  be  an  erroneous  one,  however  highly  I  may  think  of 
his  Essay :  at  that  time  there  was  a  great  balance  of  trade  against  this  country;  and 
gold  was  sent  out  in  great  quantities,  and  Locke  goes  on  to  state  the  consequences 
of  distressing  the  landed  interest.  But  what  was  Lockers  remedy  P  Was  it  a  depres- 
sion of  the  currency,  or  an  issue  of  paper  P  He  never  thought  of  a  paper  circulation, 
nor  of  depreciating  the  standard  of  money. — The  authority  of  Hume  is  even  still  less 
in  favour  of  the  hon.  baronet.  He  cannot  think  more  highly  than  I  do  of  the  philo- 
sophic writings  of  that  great  man;  his  acuteness,  sagacity,  and  anticipations  of 
the  future,  seem  at  times  almost  miraculous;  and  1  apprehend  that  he  deserves 
at  least  as  hifh  a  reputation  for  his  Essays  as  for  his  History.  The  hon.  baronet 
referred  to  Hume,  to  show  that  the  only  wise  course  for  a  country  is,  to  have  a  con- 
stantly increasing  circulation;  and  no  doubt,  if  the  wit  of  man  could  devise  a  con- 
stantly increasing  circulation,  which  never  could  come  to  a  stand,  it  would  much 
Increase  the  active  industry  of  the  country;  but  the  force  of  every  stimulant  must 
cease  at  some  period,  and  be  followed  by  a  proportionate  depression.  Mr.  Hume  is 
speaking  of  the  circulation  of  specie,  ana  not  of  paper  money.  So  far  ftt)m  thinking 
with  the  hon.  baronet,  that  it  is  wise  to  increase  the  circulation  of  paper,  Hume  says, 
in  one  of  his  notes — *'  We  observed  in  Discourse  III.  that  money,  when  increasing, 
gives  encouragement  to  industry  durine  the  interval  betwixt  the  increase  of  money 
and  rise  of  prices.  A  good  effect  of  this  nature  may  follow,  too,  from  paper  credit; 
but  it  is  dangerous  to  precipitate  matters  at  the  risk  of  losing  all  by  the  failing  of 
that  credit,  as  must  happen  upon  any  violent  shock  on  public  affairs.**  In  the  text 
he  tells  us — *'  *Tis  only  in  our  negotiations  and  transactions  vrith  foreigners  that  a 
greater  stock  of  money  is  advantageous ;  and,  as  our  paper  then  is  absolutely  insig- 
nificant, we  feel  by  its  means  all  the  ill  effects  arising  ftt>m  a  great  abundance  of 
money,  without  reaping  any  of  the  advantages."  Hume*s  argument  relates  to  the 
effects  upon  industiV  by  the  increase  of  the  precious  metals;  but  it  is  quite  different 
from  the  position  of  the  hon.  baronet,  who  quoted  him  in  favour  of  an  increase  of 
paper  circulation. — Then,as  to  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  I  well  recoUect  the  beautiful  and  most 
nappily  illustrative  metaphor  applied  by  him  to  the  subject:  he  tells  us,  that  gold  and 
silver  may  bo  compared  to  roads,  which  are  productive  of  no  profit,  but  circulate  all 
the  products  of  industry;  the  roads,  not  being  cultivated,  are  sources  of  positive  loss,  < 
but  they  are  the  means  by  which  all  property  is  transferred ;  and,  with  respect  to 
paper  circulation,  he  says  it  is  like  a  waggon-road,  if  he  might  use  so  violent  a 
figure,  in  the  air,  which  enabled  the  owner  of  the  soil  to  cultivate  and  convert  into 
a  source  of  profit  even  the  otherwise  barren  roads.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  was 
well  aware  of  the  evils  of  a  paper  currency ;  for  he  makes  use,  in  one  place,  of  this 
afposite  expression :  "  It  were  better,  perhaps,  that  no  bank-notes  should  be  issued. 
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in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  of  a  smaller  amount  than  £5  f  and  he  g^oes  on  with  a 
train  of  reasoning  to  show  the  dangers  of  a  paper  currency.  In  short,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  (^uote  Adam  Smith  as  an  authority  for  an  unlimited  issue  of  paper, 
without  a  basb  in  gold. 

I  have  thus  shown,  I  think,  that  the  main  supports  of  the  hon.  baronet,  as  far  as 
regards  the  opinions  of  the  illustrious  men  I  have  named,  fail  under  him ;  and,  if  it 
were  possible  for  them  to  go  into  thb  committee  with  me,  I  am  sure  I  should  hate 
their  votes  for  resisting  the  proposition  they  are  supposed,  by  the  hon.  baronet,  to 
adyocate,  and  would  refuse  their  sanction  to  the  system  he  maintains.  I  must  say 
therefore,  that  neither  on  the  score  of  experience,  nor  of  authority,  do  I  think  the 
hon.  member  for  Callington,  or  the  hon.  baronet,  has  established  such  a  case  as 
ought  to  induce  the  House  to  recede  from  the  position  it  took  in  1826.  I  entreat 
the  House  to  consider  what  we  were  told  at  that  period — that  if  that  act  were  passed 
(and  it  was  passed  by  a  majority,  I  think,  of  ten  to  one,  for  only  eight  ultimately 
divided  against  it),  the  mischief  resulting  from  it  would  be  immecUate — that  the 
country  banks  would  reduce  their  circulation,  and  that  the  evil  would  not  be  de- 
ferred to  1829.  Then  let  me  ask,  after  we  have  undergone  that  Buffering,  which 
was  inevitable,  from  the  attempt  to  restore  a  metallic  circulation — after  havmg  since 
1822  issued  from  the  Bank  twenty-eight  millions  of  gold,  of  which  it  is  calculated 
twenty*  two  millions  remain,  with  eight  millions  of  silver — after  having  reduced  the 
circulation  of  countnr  bank-notes  to  two  millions  and  a  half,  would  it  be  wise  to 
retrace  our  steps,  and,  b^  the  commencement  of  a  new  enquiry,  imply  a  doubt  as  to 
the  soundness  of  our  pohcy  P  If  we  do  retrace  our  steps,  do  not  let  us  suppose  that 
the  injury  will  be  confined  to  two  millions  and  a  half  of  bank-notes:  we  shidl  never 
have  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  question  under  the  same  advantages  as  at 
present,  and  no  confidence  will  hereafter  be  placed  in  your  decisions,  if  we  now 
attempt  to  unsettle  a  question  which  has  been  so  long  concluded.  The  country  is 
now  within  sight  of  the  goal  which,  in  1826,  it  was  so  anxious  to  reach:  a  little 
firmness,  and  another  spring,  will  enable  it  to  reach  it;  and  I  believe  it  can  be  at- 
tained, in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  without  any  material  addition  to  the 
existingpressure. 

The  House  at  length  divided — For  the  amendment,  45;  aninst  it,  154;  minority, 
109.    The  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  Uien  agreed  to. 
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JuN£  6,  1828. 

In  a  Committee  of  Supply  on  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates,  when  a  Resolution 
was  moved,  "  That  £80,000  be  granted  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  alterations  in 
Windsor  Oastle,**  Mr.  Hume  reprobated  the  system  of  extravagance  which  had  long 
been  in  progress  respecting  Windsor  Castle  and  the  other  royal  palaces.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  the  hon.  member  was  considered  to  have  introduced  the 
name  of  His  Mijesty  too  freely ;  on  which, — 

Mb.  Sbcsxtabt  Fkbl  said,  that  he  could  not  hear  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon* 
member  for  Aberdeen,  without  entering  his  decided  protest  against  Uie  introduction 
of  the  name  of  the  sovereign  into  the  debates  of  that  House.  If  the  hon.  member 
thought  that  a  g^reater  expense  had  been  incurred  than  was  justifiable,  he  ought  to 
bring  forward  a  charge  against  his  mi^jesty*s  confidential  advisers.  To  introduce  the 
name  of  the  sovereign  in  discussions  in  that  House,  was  contrary  to  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  constitution.  The  hon.  member  must  know  that  the  Crown  could 
not  incur  any  expense,  except  on  the  advice  of  its  ministers.  It  was,  therefore,  most 
irregular  and  unconstitutional  to  introduce  the  name  of  the  sovereign  into  the  dis- 
cussion. If  introduced  at  all,  it  ought  to  have  been  introduced  as  the  name  of  the 
patron  of  every  liberal  institution ;  the  warm  friend  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  the 
ardent  and  anxious  supporter  of  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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RELATIONS  WITH  PORTUGAL. 

June  9,  1328. 

Mb.  Sxcbitabt  Pbei.,  in  replv  to  Mr.  E.  Davenport,  regretted  that  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  not  confined  himself  to  a  mere  statement  of  the  questions  which  he  in- 
tended to  ask,  instead  of'-baving  introduced  a  mass  of  observations  and  comments. 
He  would  answer  the  hon.  gentleman^s  three  questions  in  a  plain  and  distinct  manner. 
In  answer  to  the  first  question,  as  to  the  forts  given  up,  he  had  to  state,  that  before 
the  arrival  of  Don  Miguel  it  was  determined  bv  the  British  government — all  fear  of 
the  invasion  of  Portugal  having  been  removed— that  the  British  troops  should  be 
withdrawn.  And  he  begged  to  remind  the  House,  that  those  troops  were  sent  to 
Portugal,  in  fulfilment  of  an  ancient  treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  invasion. 
They  were  not  sent  to  that  country  to  support  any  form  of  government.  The  time 
liad  arrived  when  the  apprehended  danger  was  at  an  end,  and  those  troops  were,  of 
course,  withdrawn ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  step,  the  evacuation  of 
these  forts  took  place.  He  thought  the  hon.  member  must  agree  with  him,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  principle  on  which  that  expedition  was  sent 
to  the  shores  of  Portugal,  than  to  keep  those  troops  there  when  all  idea  of  invasion 
had  ceased.  The  hon.  gentleman  then  asked  him,  whether  this  government  expected 
parent  of  the  sum  due  from  Portugal  to  Great  Britain,  on  the  condition  of  the  forts 
being  given  up  ?  In  answer  to  that,  he  had  only  to  say,  that  he  should  be  sorry  if 
England  had  set  so  bad  an  example  before  Europe  as  to  keep  those  fortresses  until 
payment  of  that  debt  were  effected.  The  original  condition  remained  in  full  force 
as  to  the  payment  of  that  debt.  The  sum  due  was  not  half  a  million  of  money ;  it 
amounted  to  about  £160,000.  For  that  sum  this  country  had  a  right  to  prefer  a 
claim ;  but  he  could  not  think  that,  under  any  circumstances,  it  would  have  been 

Srudent  for  Great  Britaiu  to  keep  possession  of  those  forts  until  that  debt  were 
quidated.  With  respect  to  the  third  question, — namely,  **  What  is  the  state  of  the 
relations  at  present  subsisting  between  this  country  and  Portugal  P*'  he  had  to  in- 
form the  hon.  gentleman,  that  at  this  moment  the  political  functions  of  the  English 
ambassador  at  Lisbon  were  suspended.  The  instructions  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  British  ambassador  were,  he  conceived,  sufficiently  manifested  by  this  fact.  As 
some  allusion  had  been  made  by  the  hon.  gentleman  with  respect  to  the  education  of 
Don  Miguel  at  Vienna,  he  wished  to  state,  that  the  ambassador  of  Austria  at  Lisbon 
had  acted  entirely  in  concurrence  with  the  sentiments  of  the  English  government. 
He  believed  that  the  course  taken  by  the  Court  of  Austria,  and  by  tue  Austrian 
ambassador,  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  pursued  by  the  British  Court  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  made  a  most  serious  charge  against  an  individual  who  had  not  an 
opportunity  to  defend  himself.  Now  he  must  say,  that  when  hon.  ffentlemen  pre- 
ferred accusations  of  that  kind  against  any  person,  whatever  his  rank  or  situation, 
they  ought  to  weigh  with  scrupulous  exactness  the  evidence  on  which  charges  of  so 
grave  a  nature  were  founded.  No  gentleman  ought  lightly  to  make  a  charge  of 
murder  in  the  British  senate,  when  the  person  thus  assuled  had  no  opportunity  ol 
defending  himself. 

After  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  had  spoken,  Mr.  Peel  said,  he  wished  to  repair  an  acci- 
dental omission.  Of  course  he  could  know  nothing  of  the  supposed  letters ;  he  could 
not  say  whether  such  letters  were  or  were  not  written ;  but  tnis  he  could  state  moM 
explicitly,  that  no  individual  had  any  authority  to  speak  the  opinion  of  the  British 
government  except  the  British  ambassador.  He  would  add  further,  that  if  any 
person  supposed  that  government  viewed  the  conduct  lately  pursued  in  Portugal  with 
any  feelings  other  than  those  manifested  by  the  suspension  of  the  British  ambassador^a 
functions,  he  entirely  misconceived  what  was  felt  by  the  government  generally,  and 
by  every  individual  of  which  it  was  composed. 
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BANK  NOTES  (SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND)  BILL. 

Juss  16,  1828. 

In  the  debate  on  the  order  of  the  day,  for  the  House  to  go  into  a  Committee  on  this 
Bill,  Mr.  Bankes  having  just  sat  down, — 

Mb.  Secbbtabt  Pbbjl  said,  that  of  all  the  arguments  which  he  had  heard  on  this 
subject,  that  just  delivered  by  his  hon.  friend  was,  without  disrespect  to  him,  the 
most  ridiculous.  He  admitted  that  our  currency  was  nerer  in  a  more  prosperous 
state ;  and  he  urged  that  as  a  reason  for  continuing  the  paper  currency,  by  a  gra- 
dual departure  from  which  he  must  have  seen  that  the  prosperity  to  which  he  ad- 
verted was  produced.  He  would  not  increase  the  small-paper  circulation,  nor 
diminish  it,  but  let  it  go  on  at  its  present  amount  ad  infinitum:  and  to  whom  would 
he  give  this  privilege  ?  To  the  issuers  of  the  notes  already  out ;  as  if  they  also  were 
to  be  perpetual.  Not  to  those  who  bad  prepared  for  the  change,  but  to  those  who 
kept  the  largest  amount  of  their  notes  in  circulation.  These,  now  and  for  ever, 
were  to  have  the  privilege  of  giving  a  new  one-pound  note  to  those  who  held  their 
present  paper.  The  arguments  used  by  other  hon.  members  might  be  dangerous ; 
but  this  was  perfectly  absurd.  He  thought  the  present  measure  would  in  time  pro- 
duce a  gold  circulation  within  the  Scottish  border;  and  the  result  would  be,  that 
the  bankers  would  have  to  provide  gold  for  such  of  their  notes  as  found  their  way 
into  England.  He  looked  forward  to  a  period  when  the  paper  system  of  Scotland 
might  be  made  to  undergo  a  change  similar  to  that  of  England.  He  considered  it 
most  expedient  to  establish  the  currency  of  England  on  the  secure  basis  of  a  metallic 
circulation,  before  they  applied  the  same  principle  to  Scotland. — An  hon.  member 
had  held,  that,  provided  banks  were  solvent,  it  mattered  not  what  quantity  of  notes 
they  issued.  That  position  was  rotten  at  its  basis.  He  wished  to  allow  banking 
companies  to  issue  notes  on  the  security  of  freehold  property.  Now,  that  would  not 
be  a  sufficient  security ;  for  under  it  there  might  be  a  constant  depreciation  of  the 
currency,  creating  a  correspondent  fluctuation  and  uncertainty  in  the  value  of  pro- 
perty ;  and  the  only  check  would  be  a  panic,  which  it  was  the  tendency  of  an  un- 
stable banking  system  to  produce.  The  very  circumstance  of  the  bankers  knowing 
that  they  had  sufficient  security  in  land,  or  in  the  funds,  would  induce  them  to  issue 
paper  to  an  unlimited  extent ;  but  the  country  would  no  more  endure  the  constant 
application  of  a  stimulus  than  the  human  body.  The  time  would  come  when  a 
want  of  confidence  would  arise,  that  would  create  a  demand  for  gold ;  and  the  parties 
who  had  issued  large  quantities  of  paper,  would  find  themselves  unable  to  meet  their 
eng^ements,  althougn  they  might  be  perfectly  solvent.  In  such  a  case,  therefore, 
the  mere  fact  of  solvency  would  be  of  little  vdue. — The  hon.  alderman  had  offered 
a  proposition  of  rather  a  startling  nature ;  namely,  that  no  person  should  be  allowed 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking  unless  he  had  receivcNl  a  certificate  from  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Much  was  said  about  interfering  with  the  free  agency  of  commer- 
cial men ;  but  it  was  a  less  violent  act  of  interference  to  adopt  a  measure  preventing 
the  issue  of  all  notes  below  the  value  of  £6,  than  to  resort  to  the  plan  of  the  hon. 
member  for  London.  The  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  said,  **  K  you  trust  bankers 
with  the  power  of  issuing  £5  notes,  why  not  allow  them  to  issue  £1  notes  ?*'  It 
was  necessary  to  place  a  limit  somewhere.  If  bankers  were  allowed  to  issue  one- 
pound  notes,  it  nught  then  be  asked,  why  were  they  not  permitted  to  issue  notes  for 
nineteen  shillings,  or  even  for  five  shillings  or  one  shiUing  ?  With  regard  to  the 
practicability  of  introducing  a  silver  jointly  with  a  gold  standard,  he  did  not  think 
that  question  was  to  be  disposed  of  so  easily  as  some  members  seemed  to  imagine. 
The  proposition,  however,  ouffht  not  tp  be  rejected  without  serious  consideration. 
He  considered  any  measure  which  tended  to  disturb  the  present  currency  objection- 
able. Gold  was  the  standard  of  value,  and  the  only  legal  tender  in  large  sums ; 
silver  was  only  a  legal  tender  in  smal]  sums ;  and  expenence  had  proved,  that  that 
application  of  the  two  metals  had  worked  well.  If  silver  were  made  a  legal  tender 
in  large  sums,  creditors  must,  vrith  the  present  seignorage,  suffer  a  serious  loss.  In 
conclusion,  it  was  his  opinion,  that  the  resumption  of  a  gold  currency  could  be 
effected  at  the  present  moment  with  less  pressure  on  the  country  than  at  any  future 
period.  If,  now  that  the  paper  circulation  was  reduced  to  £3,500,000,  in  the  face 
of  all  the  considerations  which  recommended  an  adherence  to  the  original  resolution 
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of  the  House,  they  should  depart  from  that  decision,  he  should  despair  of  ever  seeing' 
the  resumption  of  a  gold  currency  in  this  country.  If  the  House  should  exhibit 
any  vacillation,  he  should  make  up  his  mind  to  this — ^that  hereafter  all  persons  might 
issue  paper  to  any  amount,  convertible  into  gold  legally,  but  not  practically. 


SMALL  DEBJS  BILL. 
Juv£  2d»  1828. 


On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill,— 
Mb.  Sbcbetabt  Psbl  observed,  that  since  his  return  to  office  no  subieet  had  occu- 
pied so  much  of  his  attention  as  this  bill.  Until  lately  he  had  hoped  to  be  able  to 
pass  the  bill  into  a  law  during  the  present  session.  That  hope  had  now  vanished  ;— 
but  it  was  satisfactory  to  know,  that  the  difficulties  which  opposed  the  passing  of  it 
were  not  connected  with  the  principle  of  the  measure.  He  would  briefly  state  thm 
circumstances  which  induced  him  not  to  attempt  to  pass  the  bill  during  the  present 
session.  If  the  bill  were  to  pass,  it  must  contain  a  clause  for  affording  compensa- 
tion to  those  holders  of  patent  offices  whose  interests  might  be  affected  by  it. — 
Nothing  could  be  more  disadvantageous  to  the  public  than  those  partial  compen- 
sations. Bills  of  this  nature,  whibt  they  diminished  the  emoluments  of  some  patent 
offices,  increased  those  of  others.  Then,  when  the  latter  came  to  be  dealt  with,  the 
public  were  obliged  to  make  compensation  for  the  increased  emoluments  occasioned 
by  previous  reforms.  Since  the  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House,  a  commisaioa 
had  been  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  practice  in  the  superior  courts  of  law.-^ 
It  was  probable  that  the  commission  would  suggest  some  plan  for  dealing  with  the 
patent  offices  generallv.  At  all  events,  he  was  disposed  to  wait  until  he  omild  atoer- 
tain  the  intentions  of  the  commissioners  on  that  point.  He  thought  it  would  be  mudk 
more  advantageous  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  holders  of  patent  offices  altogether^ 
than  to  go  on  making  compensation  by  instalments.  It  was  with  great  regret  he 
saw  that  all  the  pains  he  had  bestowed  on  \he  bill  would  be  unavailing,  so  Dur  aa 
regarded  the  present  session ;  but  he  felt  that  he  should  be  acting  for  the  interests 
of  the  public  to  abandon  the  measure  for  the  present. 
The  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  committed. 


MISAPPROPRIATION  OP  PUBLIC  MONEY. 

Juice  23,  1828. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,  pursuant  to  notice,  and  after  enlaiving  on  the  sntjeet,  moved, 
*^  That  it  appears  from  the  papers  laid  upon  the  table  of  this  House,  that  the  com- 
missioners of  liquidation,  arbitration,  and  deposit  for  the  liquidation  of  the  didms  of 
British  subjects,  against  the  government  of  France,  under  the  act  of  the  59th  of 
George  III.,  cap.  31,  did  at  different  times,  by  orders  finom  the  lords  commissionera 
of  the  Treasury,  pay  over  to  the  commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  the  following 
sums  of  money,  that  is  to  say,  £100,000  on  the  10th  of  March,  1826;  £35,000  on 
the  8th  February,  1827;  £100,000  on  the  26th  March,  1827;  £15,000  on  the  30th 
June,  1827 ;  amounting  altogether  to  the  sum  of  £250,000,  without  any  communi- 
cation to  this  House,  and  without  any  vote  or  address  of  this  House  to  authorize  the 
same,  though  parliament  was  sitting  at  the  time  the  said  different  sums  were  isned. 

'*  Resolved, — ^That  the  application  of  any  sum  of  unappropriated  money,  or  sur- 
pluses of  funds,  to  uses  not  voted  or  addressed  for  by  parliament,  is  a  misapplication 
of  the  public  money,  and  a  violation  of  the  privil^g^  of  this  House." 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Ma.  SxcRRABT  VmwL  said,  he  wished,  laying  aside  all  technicalities,  to  come  to 
the  enquiry,  whedier  the  transaction  alluded  to  were  an  abuse  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
call  for  the  public  censure  of  two  individuals  who  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to 
defend  themselves ;  and  he  believed  that  upon  such  an  inquiry,  so  conducted,  thdr 
conduct  wtmld  appear  to  be  perfectly  innocent  in  granting  the  wanants  for  the 
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application  of  the  money,  which  they  never  thought  could  invoWe  them  in  any 
charge  of  illegal  or  unconstitutional  conduct.     He  could  undertake  to  show,  that 
the  course  which  they  had  adopted  was  warranted  by  act  of  parliament,  and  that,  if 
any  blame  attached  to  them,  it  also  attached  to  that  House.    The  main  question  was, 
whether  they  had  a  legal  power  to  do  as  they  had  done,  or  whether,  having  thai 
power,  it  was  still,  though  legal,  so  unconstitutional  in  its  nature  and  bearing  as  to 
require  to  be  marked  by  the  displeasure  of  that  House.    He  could  not  disconnect 
that  transaction  from  the  period  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and' he  only  wished  that  those 
who  opposed  the  measure  so  much,  would  refer  to  the  debates  of  1816.     There  they 
would  find  that,  in  consequence  of  the  triumphant  issue  of  the  war,  this  country 
had  become  possessed  of  three  different  sums  of  money  from  France.     The  first  was 
£700,000  in  the  nature  of  booty ;  the  second  was  a  still  larger  sum,  to  indemnify 
this  country  for  the  expenses  of  the  war;  and  the  third  was  money  granted  for 
nearly  the  same  purpose.     Yet,  out  of  these  sums,  money  was  applied  to  pay  the 
army  in  France,  without  any  act  of  parliament  to  justify  the  application.    The  first 
sum,  it  was  true,  had  been  considered  in  the  nature  of  booty,  and  upon  that  ground 
the  application  was  defended.    The  second  sum,  which  amounted  to  one  million, 
vras  appropriated  to  reward  the  British  army.     How,  then,  could  he,  with  these 
facts  before  his  eyes,  agree  to  the  resolution  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  which  declared 
such  acts  to  be  not  only  ille^l,  but  contrary  to  the  practice  of  parliament  ?    In  the 
debates  which  had  taken  pmce  at  that  period,  the  eminent  member  for  ELnares* 
borough  had  moved  a  resolution,  stating  that  the  application  of  such  sums  had  a 
tendency  to  impair  the  rights  of  that  House.     The  attention  of  the  House  had  thus 
been  called  to  the  subject,  but  how  was  the  motion  disposed  of?    The  previous 
question  was  moved  upon  it,  and  carried  without  a  division.     Was  it  fair,  aUer  that, 
n>r  the  House  to  turn  round  upon  its  own  decision  and  say,  that  there  was  enough 
in  the  present  case  to  justify  them  in  passing  a  vote  of  censure  ?    He  would  show, 
that  the  Crown  had  not  applied  the  money  without  the  consent  of  parliament.     The 
third  fund  was,  he  would  admit,  of  a  special  description :  it  was  to  liquidate  the 
claims  incurred  by  the  losses  of  individuals.     But,  before  they  consented  to  pass  a 
censure  upon  the  two  individuals  to  whom  he  had  alluded,  and  upon  a  noble  lord 
since  called  to  the  other  House,  he  would  ask  them  well  to  weigh  the  terms  of  the 
act  of  parliament.     Comparing  the  money  to  which  the  question  referred  with  the 
other  funds  derived  from  France,  he  believed,  in  his  conscience,  that  it  was  intended 
to  be  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasury.     The  disposal  of  a  sum  of  £400,000 
obtained  from  the  East  India  Company  was  conducted  in  the  same  spirit.     It  was 
ordered  to  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  in  order  to  be  disposed  of  by  parliament. 
Was  not  this  distinction,  then,  plainly  admitted  by  this  act  ?    And  was  it  not  pos- 
sible, that  honest  and  well-intentioned  ministers  might  think  of  applying  the  money 
in  question,  without  considering  that  they  had  committed  themselves  in  any  un- 
constitutional proceeding?    Never,  until  a  doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to  the 
purity  of  their  motives,  would  he  become  a  party  to  any  measure  which  would  fix 
a  stigma  upon  their  names.     He  would  admit  that,  if  the  transaction  were  to  be  done 
over  again,  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  parliament  to  see  that  it  should  not  be 
repeated.     But  while  he  admitted  that,  could  he  agree  to  such  a  resolution  as  the 
present,  without  any  consideration  of  the  motives  of  the  men,  without  any  reference 
to  their  characters,  and  without  any  allowance  for  the  hurry  of  business  and  the 
perplexity  of  state  affairs?    He  had  no  objection,  far  from  it,  to  take  a  security  for 
the  future.     But  the  real  ouestion  was,  what  was  the  motive,  what  the  intention, 
upon  which  they  had  acted?    The^  knew  that  a  triennial  report  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests  would  be  made,  and  that,  m  that  report,  the  application  of  the  sum  would 
appear.    He  had  no  objection  that  the  triennial  report  should  be  changed  to  a  yearly 
report    It  would  give  a  security  against  the  appropriation  of  any  sums  without  the 
knowled^  of  parliament.    But,  while  he  might  be  inclined  to  be  of  that  opinion, 
was  he,  if  in  the  finance  committee  he  had  admitted  that  the  transaction  was  inad- 
▼ertent  or  negligent,  when  he  came  within  the  walls  of  that  House  to  be  reminded 
of  that  admission,  and  to  be  told,  that  he  was  therefore  bound  to  vote  for  the  censure 
proposed  by  the  hon.  gentleman  ?    He  would  not,  under  such  circumstances,  con* 
cur  in  a  censure  on  men  removed  from  all  connection  with  public  affairs,  and  who 
could  not  explain  the  motives  by  which  they  had  been  actui^ed.    He  was  quite 
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ready  to  allow,  if  an  imperative  duty  called  upon  the  House  to  visit  any  public 
conduct  with  censure,  that  then  no  consideration  of  the  death  of  one  party,  or  of  the 
calamity  which  afflicted  the  other,  ought  to  interfere  with  the  rigid  performance  of 
that  duty.  The  death  of  the  one,  or  the  afflictbn  of  the  other,  would  not,  in  such 
a  case,  he  the  shield  with  which  he  should  seek  to  defend  them.  What  he  maintained 
was,  that  the  present  was  not  a  case  for  censure.  But  even  if  he  were  of  a  con- 
trary opinion,  he  never  should  perform  any  public  duty  with  feelings  of  so  much 
pain,  as  those  with  which  he  should  censure  a  lamented  individual,  whose  principles 
and  talents  had  been  so  unequivocally  recognised  in  that  very  session,  or  approach 
with  any  other  feeling  than  deep  respect — ^he  had  almost  said  the  memory  of  a  noble 
lord,  who,  in  the  event  of  a  rigid  sense  of  public  duty  demanding  a  parliamentary 
censure  on  his  conduct,  might,  at  a  moment  when  his  calamity  pressed  upon  him 
with  less  urgency,  wake  to  the  consciousness,  that  the  only  notice  which  that  House 
had  taken  of  his  long  course  of  eminent  public  services  was  to  censure  him,  because, 
having  erroneously  read  the  31st  chapter  of  the  59th  Geo.  UL,  he  had  applied 
£250,000  to  a  public  service  under  that  erroneous,  interpretation.  He  reputed, 
that  he  should  never  perform  any  public  duty  so  reluctantly  as  to  agree  to  such  a 
censure  on  Lord  Liverpool,  if  that  were  to  be  the  only  notice  which  the  House  of 
Commons  were  to  take  of  that  noble  lord^s  public  conduct. 

The  House  at  length  divided;  for  the  motion,  102 ;  for  the  previous  question,  18I ; 
majority  against  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor^s  motion,  79. 


EMIGRATION. 
JuHB  24,  1828. 

Mr.  Wilmot  Horton,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved — **  That  this  House  vrill,  early  in 
the  next  session  of  parliament,  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  adopting 
such  measures,  whether  of  Emigration  upon  an  extended  scale,  or  otherwise,  as  may 
appear  to  be  most  calculated  to  relieve  the  pauperism  of  Ireland,  and  to  prevent 
the  injurious  effects  arising  therefrom  upon  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
of  this  country." 

In  the  ensuing  debate, — 

Mb.  Secbetabt  Peel  said,  that  no  one  could  be  less  disposed  than  he  was,  to 
underrate  the  importance  of  this  subject,  or  the  ability  with  which  his  right  hon. 
friend  had  introduced  it  to  the  House,  or  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  persererc^  in 
it,  under  all  the  discouragements  which  had  been  thrown  in  his  way.  At  the  same 
time,  he  thought  that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  submitted  his  present  proposition  to 
the  House,  more  with  a  view  of  producing  a  discussion  than  of  taking  the  sense  of 
the  House  upon  it ;  because,  independently  of  the  substantial  objections  which  ex- 
isted against  his  right  hon.  friend's  resolution,  there  were  objections  in  point  of 
parliamentary  form  which  he  considered  to  be  unanswerable.  There  might  be 
circumstances  in  which,  with  a  view  to  allay  prejudice  or  to  remove  irritation,  it 
might  be  desirable  for  the  House  to  pledge  itself  to  the  course  which  it  would  pursue 
in  the  next  session ;  but  such  a  proceeding  could  only  be  justified  under  particular 
circumstances  of  necessity,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  resorted  to  with  caution  and 
forbearance.  His  right  hon.  friend  proposed,  that  the  House  should  pledge  itself 
to  take  into  consideration,  early  next  session,  the  propriety  of  adopting  certain 
measures  of  emigration.  Now,  he  should  have  objected  to  such  a  proposition  had 
the  measures  to  be  adopted  been  definitely  described ;  still  more  must  he  object  to  it, 
when  those  measures  were  vaguely  and  indefinitely  mentioned.  Let  distinct 
measures  be  proposed  to  parliament,  let  enquiries  be  made  into  their  details,  and  then 
the  House  would  see  what  it  ought  to  do;  but  how  it  could  lead  to  any  advantageous 
result  for  the  House  to  pronounce  a  pledge  that  it  would  do  something  in  the  next 
session,  without  stating  what,  he  coild  not  possibly  imagine.  He  therefore  trusted  that 
his  right  hon.  friend  would  not  call  upon  them  to  give  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  his 
resolution,  either  by  voting  against  it,  or  by  votingin  favour  of  the  previous  question.  The 
case  really  was  not  justified  by  that  strong  and  urgent  necessity, which  done  ouffbt  to 
induce  the  House  to  enter  into  a  pledge  as  to  its  future  conduct.— Having  said  this 
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much,  he  would  now  caudidl?  confess,  that  to  emigration  he  attached  considerable 
importance,  in  one  point  of  view.  He  was  not  so  sanguine  as  his  right  hon.  friend 
as  to  the  immediate  benefits  which  it  would  produce.  When  his  right  hon.  friend 
told  him,  that  by  an  advance  of  £1,140,000 — an  advance  which  would  entail  on  the 
country  a  permanent  charge  of  £57,000  a  year — only  nineteen  thousand  families 
could  be  removed,  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  removal  of 
nineteen  thousand  families  from  the  three  branches  of  the  United  Kingdom,  would 
not  produce  any  sensible  relief  to  the  country  from  its  present  pressure  of  pauperism 
and  distress.  Still  he  was  of  opinion,  that  emig^tion,  if  it  were  conducted  without 
too  great  an  outlay  of  the  public  funds,  would  be  productive  of  great  ultimate  benefit 
to  the  lower  classes.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  to  the  colonies  themselves  a  system  of 
emigration  would  be  of  immediate  advantage.  An  hon.  member  had  told  the  House, 
that  the  colony  to  which  the  tide  of  emigration  was  flowing  was  a  colony  that  pro- 
duced nothing  but  a  few  skins  and  some  wretched  corn.  Now,  to  that  observation 
he  would  reply,  that  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  a  vast  empire,  which  owed  its 
origin  to  this  country,  had  risen,  within  the  memory  of  man,  to  great  and  singular 
prosperity ;  and  that  if  he  could  introduce  a  flourishing  population  into  Canada, 
there  was  nothing  in  its  situation  or  climate  to  prevent  its  attaining,  in  course  of 
time,  equal  power  and  equal  prosperity.  He  should  think,  that  if  he  could  introduce 
into  that  colony  a  strong  and  vigorous  population,  speaking  the  English  language, 
actuated  by  English  feelings  and  habits,  and  creating  a  demand  for  English  manu- 
factures, he  should  have  conferred  a  benefit  upon  the  colony  itself,  and  ako  upon  the 
mother  country.  He  was  not  insensible  to  the  advantages  which  we  derived  from 
colonial  strength  and  colonial  importance ;  and  he  would  not  believe  that  the  only 
return  which  Canada  could  make  to  us  for  the  population  which  we  bestowed  upon 
her,  would  be  the  importation  of  a  few  bad  skins  and  a  little  worse  com.  He  could 
not,  however,  consent  to  the  policy  of  laying  out  large  sums  of  public  money  to  en- 
courage emigration.  It  was  always  easy  to  talk  of  noaking  large  advances  out  of  the 
public  funds;  but  gentlemen  ought  not  to  forget,  that  in  making  those  large 
advances  from  the  public,  they  were  abstracting  a  large  portion  of  productive  capital 
from  the  hands  of  private  individuals.  The  question,  Uierefore,  was  simply  this — 
whether  it  were  better  to  let  the  productive  capital  remain  where  it  now  was,  or  to 
transfer  it  for  contingent  advantages  to  another  quarter?  He  had  no  objection  to 
giving  every  reasonable  facility  to  emigration ;  but  such  facility  should  be  of  a  local 
nature.  He  could  see  no  check  whatever  to  the  expectations  wmch  would  be  excited, 
supposing  the  government  were  to  say  that  it  had  £5,000,000  at  its  disposal  to  pro- 
mote emig^tion.  If  such  an  annunciation  were  to  produce  an  impression  among 
the  landlords,  that  they  must  eject  their  tenants  from  their  farms  to  obtain  relief  from 
the  proposed  system  of  emigration,  he  knew  that  the  landlords  would  find  themselves 
disappointed  in  their  ideas;  but  he  did  not  know  what  intermediate  evil  might  arise 
before  they  found  out  their  disappointment. — It  was  a  great  mistake  to  suppose, 
that  the  project  of  his  right  hon.  friend  was  a  project  of  forced  emigration.  His 
right  hon.  friend  did  not  seek  to  compel  any  man  to  quit  his  country  against  his  will : 
he  only  wished  to  give  him  facilities,  if  he  were  voluntarily  inclined  to  try  his  fortune 
in  another  country.  Now,  if  the  landlord  who  wished  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
future  improvement  of  his  estate,  and  if  the  tenant  who  had  a  claim  on  his  landlonl 
for  assistance,  and  who  wished  to  try  his  fortune  elsewhere,  would  assist  each  other  in 
pursuing  a  system  of  emigration,  something  effectual  mieht  be  done  for  the  country 
by  encouraging  emigration.  If  any  magnificent  scheme  of  emigration  were  proposed, 
they  ought  to  apply  themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  to  trying  it  on  a  small  scale  as 
an  experiment.  He  saw  many  difficult)^  in  the  practical  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion. In  what  mode,  for  instance,  the  Irish  pauper  was  to  be  selected  for  emigration : 
how  far  it  was  fair  to  call  upon  the  people  of  England,  who  had  to  pay  their  own 
poor-rates,  to  defray  the  expenditure  for  relieving  the  Irish  landlords  from  theirs; 
and  likewise  how  it  was  possible  to  provide  that  check  upon  the  desire  for  emigration 
which  must  always  operate,  while  pecuniary  encouragement  was  held  out,  and  which 
was  necessarily  calculated  to  unsettle  the  improvement  of  things  at  home,  and  keep 
the  population  wildly  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  constant  change.  He  admitted 
that  England  was  in  this  respect  differently  situated  from  Ireland,  from  her  system 
of  poor-rates  being  so  arranged,  as  to  afford  facilities  for  the  repayment  of  the 
42 
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necessary  advances.  Still,  though  he  was  not  disinclined  to  the  principle,  be  must 
see  his  way  previously  through  all  the  complicated  detaib  upon  which  must  mainly 
depend  the  success  of  such  an  undertaking.  Against  affording  new  facilities  for 
mortgaging  the  poor-rates,  there  must  naturally  arise  a  variety  of  objections.  The 
best  limit,  at  present,  to  their  undue  extension  was,  that  the  pressure  of  the  screvr 
was  immediately  felt;  but  if  they  once  allowed  the  present  generation  to  cast  the 
burthen  upon  their  successors,  they  would  introduce  a  sort  of  funded  system  into  the 
poor-rates,  the  evils  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  avert.  How,  too,  were  the 
landlords  to  be  protected  against  the  votes  of  the  tenants  at  vestries,  who  had  the 
immediate  power  of  imposing  this  mortgage,  and  who  had  liicewise  all  the  induce* 
ments  to  throw  the  burthen  from  their  shoulders  in  fttturo  upon  the  land  P  A  fixed 
plan  of  emigration  assumed  that  the  pauperis  necessities  required  a  permanent 
change,  which  was  not  the  fact ;  for  his  condition  was  dependent  upon  the  fluctuation 
of  labour.  He  did  not  decide  against  the  principle  of  the  proposed  measure ;  he  only 
desired  caution  and  deliberat'ion  in  the  consideration  of  the  details,  before  any  final 
arrangement  should  be  held  out  to  the  country.  They  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
committee  of  the  year  before  last  recommended,  by  a  special  report,  an  advance  of 
£50,000  for  the  emigration  of  the  poor  of  Scotland ;  yet  a  change  speedily  took  place 
in  the  demand  fur  utbour,  and  this  report  was  never  acted  upon,  there  being  no 
claimants  for  the  benefit  of  it  at  the  time  when  it  might  have  been  brought  into  action. 
He  hoped  to  see  a  similar  improvement  produce  the  same  results  elsewhere.  He  had 
not  adverted  to  the  natural  and  just  facilities  which  the  government  mieht  g^ve  to 
volunteer  emigrants ;  he  meant  of  that  class  whose  own  means  were  sufficient  to  hold 
out  a  prospect  of  their  forming  a  nucleus  for  a  labouring  population  in  the  colonies. 
And  here  he  thought  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  for  his  valuable  friend  Colonel 
Cockbum  to  prosecute  his  enquiries  in  North  America  for  the  Cdonial-office ;  so 
that  persons  desirous  of  embarking  adequate  capital,  should  have  some  place  to  which 
they  could  resort  for  bona  fide  information  respecting  the  qualities  and  gen^id  con- 
dition of  the  land  where  they  might  wish  to  settle.  And  upon  this  point  any  expense 
of  a  moderate  nature  to  which  the  country  might  be  put,  would  be'ultimately  com- 
pensated out  of  the  sale  of  reserved  lands.  In  looking  at  this  subject  of  emigration, 
he  did  not  contemplate  the  acquisition  of  any  immediate  relief  to  the  community ; 
but  he  thought,  if  prudently  rq^ated,  it  might  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  at- 
tainment of  eventual  benefit.  He  held  in  as  great  scorn  as  his  right  hon.  friend, 
those  ignorant  efforts  that  had  been  made  to  raise  an  outcry  against  his  plans  by 
persons  who  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  report,  or  the  evidence  on  which 
it  was  founded.  He  hoped  his  right  hon.  friend  would  not  press  his  motion  to  a  division. 
Mr.  Wiimot  Horton  shortly  replied,  and  consented  to  withdraw  his  motion. 
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June  27,  1828. 

On  Mr.  N.  Calvert's  motion  "  That  this  bill  be  recommitted,**  Mr.  Tennyscm, 
desirous  to  postpone  the  measure  till  next  session,  moved  **  That  this  report  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  this  day  three  months.**  Mr.  Stewart  seconded  the  amendment ; 
on  which, — 

Mb.  Secbstast  Pesl  said,  he  was  confident  he  had  fully  satisfied  the  House 
that  he  had  not  g^ven  the  slightest  indication  of  the  course  which  he  istended  to 
pursue,  in  the  event,  of  one  franchise  only  being  placed  at  their  disposaL  He 
had  acted  on  the  case  of  Penryn,  as  on  a  good  case,  and  never  contemplated  that 
the  bill  would  have  been  thrown  out  in  another  place.  The  details  into  which 
he  had  entered  on  former  occasions  were  sufficient  to  show,  if  his  declaration 
were  not  sufficient,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  contemplated  that 
the  case  now  before  them  would  anse.  As  to  the  charge  that  he  was  infiuenced 
by  any  party  or  personal  considerations,  and  particularly  as  to  the  charge  of  his 
wishing  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  he  could  only  give  a  general  and 
fiat  denial.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  the  hundred.  He  did  not  give  his  vote  with 
ihe  view  of  supporting,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  any  persons  or  any  parties.   He 
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had  before  stated,  and  he  was  ready  to  repeat  it — that,  supposing  there  were  only  one 
borough  to  dispose  of,  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  there  was  any  reason  for  the 
consideration  of  it  being  made  a  government  measure.    He  did  not  think  that  the 
franchise  ought  to  be  continued  to  East  Retford.     The  delinquency  of  the  borough 
was  so  great,  that  he  was  satisfied  the  franchise  oueht  not  to  remain  there.     The 
question,  then,  was  simply  this — what  course  oueht  to  be  pursued?    One  hon. 
gentleman  says  the  franchise  ought  to  be  transferred  to  Birmingham ;  the  noble  lord 
asked  it  for  Yorkshire ;  and  his  hon.  friend  wished  it  to  be  extended  to  the  hundred 
of  Bassetlaw.     Now,  he  admitted  that  two  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  had  preferred 
the  hundred  to  Birmingham  would  apply  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord.     If 
the  agricultural  interest  were  to  be  considered,  that  would  be  as  well  done  by  trans- 
ferring the  franchise  to  one  of  the  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  as  to  the  hundred  of  Basset- 
law.  He  also  admitted  that  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  consult  the  interest  of  East 
Retford  at  all.     If  the  Lords  had  extended  the  franchise  of  Penryn  to  the  hundred,  he 
should  have  voted  that  the  other  franchise  should  be  transferred  to  a  town.  East 
Retford  had  no  claim  at  all  upon  them.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage if,  while  they  punished  the  delinquents,  they  could  also  attend  to  the  interests 
of  those  who  had  b€«n  guilty  of  no  corruption.  He  looked  upon  a  franchise  as  a  great 
public  trust,  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  who  had  the  power  of  withdrawing  it  if 
they  found  that  those  to  whom  it  had  bsen  committed  had  violated  that  trust.  He  bad 
also  said,  that  there  were  cases  in  which  it  was  sometimes  necessary  that  the  innocent 
should  be  included  in  the  punishment  of  the  g^iilty.    This  was  the  case  in  corporate 
bodies,  where  the  minority  must  abide  by  the  act  of  the  minority.     There  was, 
however,  one  gpround  to  which  the  noble  lord  had  not  adverted — the  noble  lord  had 
not  taken  the  county  of  Nottingham  into  consideration.    Now,  he  was  unwilling 
that  the  proportion  of  the  representatives  of  the  counties  should  be  disturbed  with- 
out good  cause.    He  had  rested  a  part  of  his  argument,  on  a  former  occasion,  on  the 
fact,  that  the  county  of  Cornwall  returned  forty-four  members,  while  that  of  Notting- 
ham returned  only  eight.    That  part  of  his  argument  had  been  found  great  fault 
with ;  but  he  had  never  heard  the  case  of  a  Cornish  borough  brought  forward  in  that 
House,  without  the  fact  of  Cornwall  returning  forty -four  members  being  strongly 
insisted  upon.     In  the  case  of  Grampound,  the  noble  lord  had  relied  greatly  on  this 
fact,  and  had  argued,  that  there  could  be  no  injustice  in  depriving  Cornwall  of  two 
of  its  members.     He  knew  the  danger  of  this  argument  if  carried  to  an  extreme : 
yet  it  must  be  seen  that  there  was  more  justice  in  taking  two  members  out  of  forty- 
four,  than  in  taking  two  members  out  of  eight.    Now,  seeing  that  the  county  of 
Nottingham  returned  only  eight  members,  and  that  the  proposal  now  made  would 
reduce  that  number  to  six ;  seeing  that  the  hundred  of  Bassetlaw  contained  thirty- 
five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  included  several  large  market-towns  which  were  un- 
represented, and  were  under  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy ;  he  could  conceive  no 
reason  for  departing  in  this  case  from  the  rule  which,  the  case  of  Qrampound  alone 
excepted,  had  invariably  been  followed.    With  the  exception  of  Grampound,  the 
franchise  of  delinquent  boroughs  had  always  been  extended  to  the  hundreds.    When 
the  franchise  of  Shoreham  was  extended  to  the  rape  of  Bamber,  Lord  Chatham  said, 
he  was  glad  that  Shoreham  had  been  taken  away  from  India  and  restored  to  Sussex  j 
meaning,  that  he  was  glad  that  East-Indian  interest  in  the  borough  had  been  de- 
stroyed.   Mr.  Fox,  also,  so  far  from  recognising  the  principle  of  transferring  the 
franchise  to  a  large  town,  was  of  opinion  that  the  rights  of  the  minority  ought  to  be 
respected;  and  upon  that  g^und  he  condemned  the  proceedings  in  the  cases  of 
Shoreham,  Cricklade,  and  Aylesbury.     In  the  case  of  Stockbridge,  Mr.  Fox  thought 
that  the  delinquents  ought  not  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  innocent.     He  saw  no  reason 
why  the  bill  should  not  now  be  made  as  perfect  as  it  could  be ;  and  though  it  might 
not  pass  into  a  law  this  session,  his  hon.  friend  would  have  an  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing it  to  the  notice  of  the  House  early  in  the  next.     He  should  be  sorry  to  see 
East  Retford  restored  to  its  original  state,  and  trusted  that  the  House  would  never 
agree  that  a  writ  should  be  issued  for  two  new  members  to  serve  in  parliament  for 
that  borough. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  for  the  recommitment  was  carried,  by  97  against  42 ; 
Majority  55. 
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June  30,  1828. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a  Committee  of  Supply, — 
Mb.  Secretabt  Peel,  in  reply  to  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  said  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  avoid  any  expression  which  could  be  construed  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  former 
declaration,  that  the  highest  disapprobation  was  felt  by  his  majesty *8  government  at 
the  course  which  had  been  pursued  b^  Don  Miguel.  He  must  however,  contend, 
that  it  was  the  policy  of  this  country,  in  cases  of  this  nature,  not  to  seek  out  for  ex- 
ceptions to  the  great  general  principles,  but  to  observe  that  course  of  conduct  which 
we  wished  to  be  observed  with  respect  to  us  under  similar  circumstances,  and  that 
course,  too,  which  was  consistent  with  the  doctrines  which  must  be  held  as  governing 
the  practice  under  international  law.  It  might  be  very  unfortunate  that  certain 
inferences  should  be  drawn  from  particular  expressions.  It  might  be,  that  the 
Portuguese  multitude  were  so  ignorant  as  to  be  liable  to  draw  those  inferences.  It 
might  be,  that  a  correspondence  had  existed  which  had  led  to  false  expectations;  but 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  English  government,  in  determining  the  course  they  should 
pursue,  with  respect  to  the  notification  of  an  effective  blockade,  to  put  all  such 
extrinsic  circumstances  out  of  view.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  correspondence  to 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  alluded— before  the  notification  to  British 
merchants  of  the  existence  of  the  blockade,  he,  as  the  organ  of  the  government  in 
that  House,  had  expressly  declared,  that  Lord  Beresford,  in  whatever  he  had  written, 
had  no  authority  whatever  to  express  the  sentiments  of  any  confidential  adviser  of 
the  Crown.  But  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  put  a  construction  upon  the  corre- 
spondence  of  Lord  Beresford,  he  begged  the  House  to  have  some  regard  for  the  de- 
claration of  his  lordship  himself,  and  not  to  adopt  the  construction  which  was  made 
by  parties  interested  in  making  it  unfavourable.  Lord  Beresford  had  not  only  stated 
in  his  correspondence  that  he  was  not  authorized  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  any  minis- 
ter of  the  Crown,  but  had  expressly  abstained  from  giving  any  countenance  to  any 
attempt  to  overturn  the  constitution  in  Portugal.  Then,  as  to  the  fear  of  any 
misconstruction  of  the  real  sentiments  of  the  British  government  arising  from  the 
terms  made  use  of  in  the  notification  of  the  blockade,  he  thought  he  had  distinctly 
declared  their  total  disapprobation  of  the  course  pursued  by  Don  Miguel.  If  the 
expressions  of  ministers  were  not  sufficient,  was  not  the  formal  suspension  of  the 
functions  of  our  ambassador  satisfactory  evidence  on  that  head  ?  Even  if  the  expres- 
sions were  incautious,  in  which  it  had  been  notified  to  British  merchants,  that  an 
effective  blockade  existed,  could  that  countervail  the  moral  force  of  the  declarations 
previously  made,  of  the  disposition  of  the  British  ministry  ?  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man did  not  find  fault  with  the  notification  of  the  blockade.  He  admitted  it  to  be 
very  possible,  that  there  might  have  been  no  other  course  open  to  government ;  but 
he  quarrelled  with  the  particular  expressions  in  which  that  notification  was  made. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had,  indeed,  intimated  that  another  course  would  have 
been  more  agreeable  to  his  feelings ;  though  he  doubted  whether  it  would  have  been 
more  consistent  with  the  advice  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  have  given 
to  the  Crown,  if  he  had  been  called  on  to  do  so.  He  could  not  help  thinking,  that 
the  course  recommended  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  be  much  less  prudent 
than  that  which  had  been  pursued.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  advised  the  ob- 
servance of  perfect  neutrality;  and  that  we  should  publicly  notify,  that  we  would 
respect  the  blockades  of  neither  party,  considering  them  to  be  utterly  inconsistent 
witn  the  rights  of  British  merchants.  That,  in  fact,  would  be  a  declaration  of  war 
against  both  parties.  If  the  principles  advanced  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were 
to  govern  the  country,  we  should  soon  be  involved  in  wars  in  every  comer  of  the 
globe.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  wished,  that  the  term  "  blockade*'  had  not  been 
made  use  of;  but  that  it  had  been  merely  intimated,  that  the  port  of  Oporto  had 
been  placed  under  interdiction.  He  did  not  know  what  other  term  could  be  used  to 
describe  ai\  effective  blockade.  It  was  the  term  alwavs  used,  but  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man said  that  it  implied  the  recognition  of  a  legitimate  and  perfect  authority  [No, 
from  Sir  J  Mackintosh].  He  had  taken  down  the  words,  and  could  not  be  mistaken. 
If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  admitted  that  to  be  the  fact,  it  was  impossible  to  draw 
any  unfavourable  inference  from  the  use  of  that  term  with  respect  to  Oporto.    There 
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was  no  legitimate,  recognised  authority  in  Greece  when  the  persons  exercising  the 
powers  of  government  there  declared  Napoli  di  Romania  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
The  British  government,  although  we  had  no  established  relations  with  the  persons 
exercising  the  government  in  Greece,  recognised  that  blockade.    Sir  F.  Adam  told 
the  British  merchants,  that  if  they  violated  the  blockade  they  could  make  no  claim 
for  restitution  or  compensation.    Again,  the  persons  exercising  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment in  Chili  in  1819,  with  a  most  inadequate  force,  determined  on  a  blockade  of 
about  500  leagues  of  coast.    The  fact  was  never  notified  to  us,  but  arrived,  he  be- 
lieved, through  the  channel  of  the  newspapers;  nevertheless,  government  thought  it 
their  duty,  in  fairness  to  British  merchants,  to  notify  the  existence  of  tlie  blockade. — 
They  did  not,  however,  notify  that  the  blockade  was  efiective,  because  it  was  ad- 
mitted not  to  be  effective.     If  the  blockade  had  been  confined  to  the  port  of  Callao, 
instead  of  extending  over  five  hundred  leagues  of  the  western  coast  of  South  America, 
it  would  have  been  respected  as  an  effective  blockade.     If,  then,  the  term  which  had 
always  been  used,  were  employed  in  notifying  the  blockade  of  Oporto,  how  could  it 
be  contended  that  an  unfavourable  use  could  be  made  of  the  circumstance.    He  was 
therefore  warranted  in  saying,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  objection  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  term  *^  blockade.'*    The  right  hon. 
gentleman  then  said,  that  we  ought  not  to  have  stated  that  the  blockade  had  been 
instituted  by  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portagal.    But  before  the  British  government 
could  resolve  on  discUuming  the  designation  usually  applied  to  a  person  exercising 
the  powers  of  government,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  into  consiaeration  a  variety 
of  circumstances.    At  the  time  when  intelligence  of  the  blockade  arrived  in  England, 
the  functions  of  our  ambassador  were  suspended,  it  was  true;  but  he  had  not  then, 
nor  up  to  the  present  moment,  been  withdrawn.    The  British  consul  also  remained. 
We  had  marked  our  disapproval  of  the  conduct  which  Don  Miguel  had  pursued,  and 
the  suspicion  which  we  entertained  of  his  intentions ;  but  as  yet  no  step  had  been 
taken  by  the  British  government,  tantamount  to  a  declaration  that  executive  au- 
thority m  Lisbon  was  dissolved.     It  was  not  for  him  to  say  when  the  period  would 
arrive  which  would  warrant  the  making  of  such  a  declaration;  he  would  only  state, 
that  it  had  not  been  made  when  the  intelligence  was  received  of  the  blockade  of 
Oporto.     In  consistency  with  the  course  which  the  government  of  this  country  was 
pursuing,  they  were  bound  to  give  Don  Miguel  the  title  by  which  alone  we  had 
recognised  him; — namely,  that  of  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal.     What  remonstrances 
the  British  government  had  made  against  the  course  which  Don  Miguel  was  pursu- 
ing— what  hopes  might  have  been  entertained  of  the  effect  which  those  remonstrances, 
combined  with  the  fumost  unanimous  voice  of  Europe,  would  produce  on  the  mind 
of  the  young  prince,  to  induce  him  to  abandon  his  criminal  intentions,  it  was  unne- 
cessary then  to  state ;  but  he  thought  that  those  who  viewed  the  subject  dispas- 
sionately, would  &dmit,  that  it  was  not  for  a  foreign  government,  even  with  refer- 
ence to  those  most  improper  acts;  namely,  the  presentation  of  addresses  in  which 
Don  Miguel  was  requested  to  assume  the  title  of  king—  to  declare  that  the  govern- 
ment in  Portugal  was  dissolved,  by  denying  the  title  which  had  been  delegated  by 
the  sovereign  of  that  kingdom.    The  more  prudent  course  was  to  try,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  effect  of  the  strong  remonstrances  which  had  been  made  on  our  part, 
and  the  combined  remonstrances  which  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  other  great 
powers,  rather  than  to  declare  that  all  our  relations  were  broken  off;  which  would 
be  tantamount  to  a  declaration  that  authority  was  at  an  end  in  Portugal.    All  our 
ministers  were  still  in  Portugal.    Our  consuls  were  in  communication  vrith  the 
ofilcers  of  the  government  acting  under  the  authority  of  Don  Miguel.     In  conclusion, 
he  denied,  not  only  that  any  thing  had  been  done  by  the  British  government  which 
was  calculated  to  imply  the  slightest  approbation  of  the  course  pursued  by  Don 
IVIiguel,  or  inconsistent  with  the  previous  declarations  made  by  the  government,  of 
their  total  and  unqualified  disapproval  of  that  course  of  conduct. 
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SUPPLY  OF  WATER  TO  THE  METROPOLIS. 

July  1,  1828. 

Sir  Francb  Burdett  moved,  **  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  take  ioto  Coo- 
sideration  the  Report  of  the  Oommisdoxiers  appointed  by  his  Miyesty  to  enquire  into 
the  present  System  of  supplying  Water  to  the  Metropolis,  and  to  state  if  any,  and 
what  Remedies  can  be  applied,  to  the  many  and  great  Grieyances  alleged  to  exist  in 
the  System." 

Mr.  Secbbtabt  Peel  said,  he  considered  the  g^reat  importance  of  the  subject,  as 
connected  with  the  comfort,  the  feelings,  and  even  the  health,  of  the  inhabitants  ol 
this  metropolis.  It  was  undoubtedly  fit  that  the  House  should  take  cognizance  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  companies  discharged  the  obligations  thev  had  taken  on 
themselves  under  the  authority  of  Parliament.  He  was  not  opposed  to  an  enquiry 
being  instituted  for  that  purpose ;  but  there  was  one  point  of  the  hon.  baronet*s 
speech  from  which  he  totally  dissented. — He  had  saict,  that  the  remedy  lay  with 
government,  and  that  it  was  for  them  to  meet  the  complaints  of  the  public.  Had 
the  hon.  baronet  reflected  on  the  expense  which  would  be  incurred  by  a  compliance 
with  his  suggestion?  In  resisting  the  hon.  baronefs  proposal,  he  was  aware  it 
might  appear  that  he  was  undervaluing  the  importance  of  the  question;  but  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  lighting  the  city  was  a  subject  of  importance,  as  it 
tended  to  diminish  crime ;  that  security  against  fire  was  uo  less  important ;  and 
yet  those  matters  were  left  entirely  to  private  enterprise.  Roads,  bridges,  and  the 
supply  of  markets,  all  of  which  were  of  consequence  to  the  public,  were  not  directly 
interfered  with  by  government; — and  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  be  was  convinced 
that  it  ought  not  to  interpose  in  the  present  instance.  The  expense  was,  in  itself, 
a  materiiu  objection ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  the  supply  would  be  ultimately 
less  satisfactory,  should  the  home  department  be  obliged  to  undertake  its  superin- 
tendence. The  construction  of  aqueducts  would  cost  millions  of  money,  and 
should  not  be  lightly  undertaken,  especially  as  he  considered  that  the  unwhole- 
someness  of  the  water  was,  in  a  measure,  imaginary.  The  hon.  baronet  had  said, 
that  he  could  procure  a  plan  by  which  salubrious  water  from  a  high  point  of  the 
river  could  be  supplied  to  the  metropolis.  If  such  a  plan  could  be  effected,  indixi- 
duals  would  be  found  ready  to  undertdLe  it,  if  it  were  likely  to  turn  out  a  profitable 
speculation.  The  commission  appointed  by  his  predecessor  was  for  the  purpose 
of  reporting  on  the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis— on  its  quantity  and  its 
quality.  The  conmiission  had  sat  nearly  six  months,  and  had  cost  £800;  when  he 
found  it  necessary  to  give  tbem  a  hint,  that  it  was  time  to  give  in  the  result  of 
their  analysis  of  the  various  descriptions  of  water,  respecting  which  they  were 
instructed  to  enquire.  But  it  was  never  intended,  bv  the  appointment  of  thb  com- 
mission, that  government  should  take  upon  itself  the  business  of  supplying  water 
to  the  metropolis.  The  taking  of  surveys  had  been  recommended;  but  before 
government  sanctioned  such  a  measure,  an  estimate  of  the  expense  should  be  fur- 
nished. Since  the  publication  of  the  Report,  a  communication  had  been  made  to 
him  from  the  Grand  Junction  Company,  stating  that  they  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  purchase  500  acres  near  Barnes,  and  that  tney  proposed  to  convey  water  from 
Barnes ;  or,  if  that  were  not  high  enough,  they  proposed  even  to  bring  it  from 
Richmond  or  Teddington.  As  to  the  proposed  enquiry,  he  was  anxious  even  to  go 
farther  than  the  hon.  baronet ;  he  consented  to  the  appointment  with  not  merely  a 
restricted,  but  with  full  powers.  If  the  hon.  baronet  wished  to  lay  the  commence- 
ment of  such  an  enquiry  in  the  present  session,  he  would  not  oppose  it ;  but  as  the 
hon.  baronet  did  not  bring  forward  the  subject  at  an  earlier  pericxl  of  the  session,  he 
would  suggest,  that  the  enquiry  might  be  more  effective  if  it  were  postponed  until 
the  next  session.  If  then,  on  mvestigation  it  should  appear,  that  water  was  sup. 
plied  from  impure  sources;  if  bills  were  introduced  late  in  the  session,  under  titles 
which  gave  no  correct  notion  of  the  enactments ;  if  exorbitant  rates  were  levied  ; 
these  were  abuses  which  should  be  corrected.  He  had  now  given  his  advice  to 
the  hon.  baronet :  he  trusted  he  had  satisfied  him  that  he  was  sensible  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  and  he  would  leave  him  to  pursue  whatever  course  he  might 
think  proper. 
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Sir  Francis  Burdett,  after  some  brief  remarks  from  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  Mr. 
WarburtoD,  said  he  would  move,  in  lieu  of  his  former  motion,  **  That  a  Select  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  present  system  of  supplying  Water  to  the 
Metropolis,  including  the  Borough  of  Southwark;  and  into  the  amount  of  the  rates 
paid  by  the  inhabitants." — Agreed  to. 


UNION  WITH  IRELAND.— CONDUCT  OF  THE  ROMAN 

CATHOLICS. 

Jolt  3,  1828. 

Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved  for  **  Copies  or  Extracts  of 
all  Correspondence  between  the  British  and  Irish  Governments  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  of  Communications  with  them  at  the  period  of  the  Union." 

Mb.  Secbsiabt  Pbbl  said,  he  should  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  question  be- 
fore the  House ;  namely,  whether  the  high  oflScial  persons  alloded  to  had  given  such 
a  pledge  to  support  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  as  must  bind  their  successors  to 
the  adoption  of  the  line  of  conduct  to  whioh  they  had  so  pledged  themselves. — 
He  should  not  deny  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  all  along  favourable  to  the  claims  of 
the  Roman  Cathohcs,  but  only  with  the  proviso  that  such  securities  should  be 
^ven,  as  would  render  the  admission  of  their  claims  secure  in  the  eyes  of  their 
rrotestant  fellow-eitizens.  It  was  clear  that  Mr.  Pitt  thought  the  adnussion  of  the 
Catholic  claims  would  greatly  tend  to  settle  the  Union,  and  facilitate  the  measures 
of  government  in  that  country.  The  question  was,  whether  Mr.  Pitt,  or  those  in 
the  adminbtration  of  affairs  under  him,  had  given  that  sort  of  pledge  which  amounted 
to  an  understanding,  that  in  the  event  of  the  Union  with  Ireland  being  carried,  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics  to  political  power  should  be  conceded.  He  would  broadly 
deny  that  such  a  pledge  had  ever  been  given.  And  this  he  would  do  on  the 
strength  of  documents  which  were  accessible  to  all.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  alluded  to  the  assurances  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  Lord  Castlereagh, 
on  whom  he  placed,  it  seemed,  great  reliance.  It  was  clear  that  both  the  former 
were  favourable  to  Catholic  emancipation.  In  consequence  of  being  thwarted  in 
this  instance,  Mr.  Pitt  evinced  his  sincerity  by  resigning.  Of  the  then  Viceroy  of 
Ireland,  the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  he  had  never  ceased  to  admire  the  integrity,  sim- 
plicity, and  manlmess  of  that  nobleman,  throughout  this  and  other  parts  of  his 
patriotic  career.  As  to  the  conduct  or  professions  of  that  nobleman,  he  would  deny 
that  he  had  ever  been  instrumental  in  creating  the  impression  that  such  a  pledge 
had  been  g^ven  by  the  members  of  the  English  or  Irish  governments.  No  persons 
could  possibly  g^ve  better  authority  or  evidence  on  the  subject  than  those  who 
were  the  prominent  political  parties  in  the  arrangement.  Would  it  not  be  fair  to 
infer,  that  had  Mr.  Pitt  so  far  pledged  himself  to  the  Catholic  body,  he  would,  in 
his  letter  to  the  king  in  1801,  previously  to  his  resignation,  avowedly  because  he 
would  not  bring  forward  the  nuestion  of  emancipation  with  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment, have  said,  *'  I  feel  obliged  to  resign  my  place  in  your  Majesty's  council, 
because  the  obligations  of  good  faith  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  viols^ed  unless  the 
question  be  conceded.*'  No  such  sentiment,  however,  escaped  firomhim  in  that  letter, 
shortly  after  the  Union  Mr.  Pitt  retired  from  office;  and  in  doing  so,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  he  gave  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  value  which  he  set  upon  the 
settlement  of  the  Catholic  question.  In  1805,  Mr.  Pitt  returned  to  office,  and  in 
that  year  the  Catholic  question  was  again  discussed.  He  would  beg  the  House  to 
attend  to  the  speeches  which  were  delivered  on  that  occasion,  one  of  which  he  should 
never  forget,  for  he  happened  to  have  heard  it. — He  never  heard  a  speech  which 
made  a  greater  impression  on  his  mind,  than  that  delivered  by  Mr.  Fox  during  that 
debate.  Both  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Grattan  were  intimately  acquainted  with  dl  the 
arrangements  which  preceded  and  accompanied  the  Union.  But  did  Mr.  Grattan, 
in  the  debate  of  1805,  charge  Mr.  Pitt  with  a  breach  of  faith,  in  returning  to  office 
without  having  settled  the  Catholic  question  ?  If  pled^  had  been  given,  would 
he  not  have  called  on  Mr.  Pitt  to  fulfil  those  pledges  ?  But  what  were  the  expres- 
sions of  Mr.  Pitt  himself  in  1805  ?     They  snowed  simply  that  he  was  still  favour- 
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able  to  the  question ;  but  they  demonstrated  that  be  never  gave  any  pledge.-~The 
right  hon.  gentleman  then  read  an  extract  from  Mr.  Pitt's  speech  in  1806,  where  he 
said  that  he  had  been  against  the  Catholic  question  before  the  Union,  but  that  ai^ 
that  measure  had  been  completed,  he  was  in  favour  of  the  question;  but  he  denied 
that  he  had  given  any  distinct  pledge  to  the  Catholics  that  their  question  should  be 
carried;  but  he  admitted  stating  that  the  justice  and  policy  of  making  concessiona 
were  more  likely  to  be  made  apparent  in  a  parliament  of  the  United  ^ngdom,  than 
in  that  of  Ireland.  "  I  come,  then,"  concluded  Mr.  Pitt,  **  to  the  discussion  of  Uiis 
question  perfectly  free  and  unfettered.**  Such  was  the  language  of  Mr.  Pitt  lo 
1805.  If,  then,  he  placed  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  confidence  in  the  character 
of  Mr.  Pitt  for  sincerity,  he  could  not  but  deny  the  assertion,  that  Mr.  Pitt  ever 
gave  pledges  on  this  question.  Again,  the  language  of  Mr  Fox  on  the  same  occa- 
sion was  material.  **  I  have  been  told,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  **  that  no  promise  was  made 
to  the  Catholics,  and  I  believe  it ;  for  no  minister  could  pledge  himself  to  do  that 
which  parliament  alone  could  effect.** — He  now  came  to  an  individual  who  waa 
placed  in  as  delicate  and  trying  a  situation  as  Mr.  Pitt — ^he  meant  Lord  Comwallis. 
— The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  he  admitted  that  Lord  Comwallis  and  Mr. 
Pitt  could  not  enter  into  any  open  discussion  of  the  question  with  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment; for  being  a  parliament  so  entirely  Protestant,  it  was  impossible  not  to  see, 
that  if  they  thought  the  Catholic  question  had  a  better  chance  of  being  carried  by  an 
united  parliament,  they  would  not  have  consented  to  the  Union.  Now,  if  that  were 
the  case,  did  it  not  strike  every  person,  that  it  must  have  been  an  extremelv  difScult 
thing  for  the  minister  to  authorize  the  Viceroy  to  make  a  declaration  to  the  Catholics, 
and  yet  that  that  communication  should  be  kept  secret  from  the  members  of  the 
Protestant  Parliament  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said  that  Lord  Comwallis 
had  stated  to  Mr.  Plowden,  that  the  ministers  of  1800  never  gave  a  pledge  that  they 
would  not  return  to  office  unless  the  Catholic  question  was  carried.  But  he  begged 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  correspondence  between  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  Lord  Comwallis. — ^The  right  hon  gentleman  then  read  the  letter  of  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh, on  March  3,  1801,  and  concluded  by  saying,  that  it  was  evidently  Lord 
Cornwallis's  opinion,  that  no  pledge  had  been  given.  The  only  other  authority  to 
which  he  would  refer,  was  that  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  certainly  the  most  material 
instrument  in  carrying  the  Union.  Lord  Castlereagh,  on  May  25, 1810,  in  the  face 
of  the  country,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  used  this 
language : — *'  He  was  under  the  necessity  of  again  noticing  insinuations  such  as  had 
been  too  often  falsely  and  ignorantly  made,  that  pledges  were  given ;  be  considered 
that  the  practice  of  representing  that  breaches  of  faith  had  been  committed,  tended 
to  excite  a  strong  sense  of  suffering.  It  was  singular  that  if  pledges  were  given, 
none  of  the  parties  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  should  come  forward  to  claim  their 
execution.  He  could  take  it  upon  him  to  assert  for  himself,  and  for  those  who 
belonged  to  the  government  at  the  time,  that  no  pledges  had  been  given.  At  the 
same  time  the  Catholics  very  naturally  formed  expectations  from  the  ffeneral  lan- 
guage held  out  to  them,  and  particularly  from  what  was  repeatedly  told  them»  that 
their  question  would  be  in  a  better  condition  for  a  satisfactory  settlement  before  the 
united  parliament,  than  before  the  then  parliament  of  Ireland."  Such  was  the 
language  of  Lord  Castlereagh.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  spoken  of  a  letter, 
which,  if  he  could  get  possession  of,  it  was  all  he  wanted.  Now,  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  saving,  that  if  the  motion  were  carried,  he  could  produce  no  such  letter  of  Mr. 
Dundas.  It  was  not  written  in  his  capacity  of  minister.  It  was  a  letter  conveying 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Dundas,  and  stating  what  course  he  should  pursue ;  but  tnere 
was  no  record  of  it  in  the  Home  Ofoce,  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  or  the  Colonial 
Otfice.  He  must  say,  that  in  relying  on  reports  of  parliamentary  speeches,  and 
upon  public  declarations  of  official  men,  the  nght  hon.  gentleman  had  laid  no  foun- 
dation for  the  production  of  the  private  and  confidential  correspondence  of  ministers. 
Should  the  motion  be  agreed  to,  he  should  certainly  feel  it  his  duty  to  comply  with 
it ;  but  it  would  be  with  extreme  reluctance,  for  several  reasons.  The  chief  object 
in  calling  for  the  papers  was,  to  satisfy  the  House  as  to  the  course  taken  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  with  respect  to  the  Union.  It  would  be  impossible,  from  the 
state  in  which  the  parties  were,  to  present  extracts  of  the  correspondence  without 
mixing  up  party  politics.  The  letters  were  written  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  when 
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the  parties  spoke  of  each  other  In  terms  m  which  they  would  not  now  do.  He  was 
sore  he  could  satisfy  the  right  hoo.  gentleman,  that  nothing  could  be  so  ineonTenient 
and  unwise,  as  to  revive  the  excitement  of  that  period.  These  were  the  grounds*  on 
which  he  opposed  the  motion.  He  had  avoided  all  topics  of  an  irritating  nature. 
He  had  attempted  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  he  differed  from  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, only  by  reference  to  those  authorities  to  which  every  man  had  access.  He 
had  stated  as  much  as  possible  respecting  the  expectations  said  to  be  held  out  to  the 
lloman  Catholics  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  from  obloquy 
the  characters  of  three  such  men  as  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Comwallis,  and  Lord  Gastlereagh ; 
and  he  thought  he  had  proved  that  no  pledges  had  been  g^ven  by  them,  and  subse- 
quently  broken,  that  could  be  deemea  obligatory  on  an  honourable  mind. — ^The 
motion  was  withdrawn.  v 


ORDNANCE  ESTIMATES-:.CANADA. 
July  7,  1828. 

In  a  committee  of  Supplv  on  the  Ordnance  Estimates,  Sir  H.  Hardinge  moved 
'*  That  £30,000  be  granted  towards  dcfrayins^  the  expense  of  Military  Works  at 
Kingston  in  Upper  Canada,  and  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  year  1828;  upon 
an  Estimate  not  exceeding  £330,644.'' 

Towards  the  close  of  the  debate  on  this  resolution,  Mb.  Secbbtabt  PxELsaid,  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Baring),  had  argned  the  question,  as  if  the  House  had  only 
the  choice  of  two  alternatives,  either  to  vote  this  sum  for  the  defence  of  the  Canadas, 
or  to  abandon  them  altogether.  It  was  clear,  that  if  the  hon.  gentleman  were  not 
prepared  to  abandon  the  Canadas,  his  whole  argument  was  conclusive  in  fiivour  of 
the  vote.  The  hon.  gentleman  himself  said,  ^*  Don*t  disregard  the  Americans :  they 
are  not  inattentive  to  military  science :  they  are  training  up  their  youth  to  arms,  and 
they  have  an  extended  frontier  for  some  thousands  of  miles  adjoining  these  colonies." 
If  that  were  true,  was  it  not  wise,  in  time  of  peace,  to  make  preparation  for  an  effectual 
defence  ?  The  hon.  gentleman  himself  must  admit,  unless  he  were  prepared  to  recom- 
mend the  abandoning  of  the  Canadas — that  the  most  economical  mode  was,  to  assist 
the  physical  strength  of  the  population  by  some  system  of  fortification. — But,  he 
would  ask,  could  this  country  abandon  its  Colonies  ?  This  was  not  a  question  to  be  de- 
cided by  considerations  purely  of  a  general  nature.  He  roust  say,  that  while  he  admired 
the  eloquence  and  feelinfi^  of  the  hon.  member  for  St  MichaePs,  he  was  convinced 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  s  sentiments  were  perfectly  consistent  with  the  soundest 
policy.  His  advice  was : — "  Redress  the  grievances  of  the  Colonies :  attend  to  their 
just  complaints:  if  there  be  defects  in  the  Act  of  1791,  apply  a  remedy.  But,  as 
they  have  faithfully  stood  by  you  in  the  hour  of  danger,  do  not  abandon  them  now.** 
Though  considerations  of  feeling  were  not  alone  to  determine  this  question,  they  were 
not  to  be  disregarded.  He  begged  the  House  to  consider  what  would  be  the  effect 
produced  on  the  other  Colonies,  if  this  country  were  to  abandon  the  Canadas.  If 
they  saw  the  mighty  power  of  this  country  shrinking  into  narrow  dimensions,  and 
exerted  only  for  selfish  purposes,  what  conclusion  must  they  form?  He  had  often 
seen  with  regret  a  disposition  shown  to  underrate  the  value  of  our  possessions 
abroad.  He  should  be  sorry  to  see  this  country,  on  any  course  of  abstract  reasoning 
or  political  philosophy,  make  the  experiment  of  tryine  the  effect  the  loss  of  the 
Colonies  would  have  on  the  strength  of  the  empire.  Besides,  in  what  way  would 
they  make  the  experiment  ?  The  hon.  member  for  Callington  had  never  openly 
proposed  to  abandon  them  altogether ; — but  he  had  talked  of  sounding  their  feelings 
as  to  a  separation.  To  any  such  course  he  could  not  consent.  If  they  were  pre- 
pared to  abandon  the  Colonies,  let  them  notify  their  resolution ;  but  he  would  be 
ashamed  that  parliament  should  say  to  the  Colonies,  *'  Do  you  exercise  your  discre- 
tion as  to  this  question  ?  Do  you  give  your  voice,  whether  having  been  united  for 
better  and  for  worse,  you  should  not  agree  to  the  divorce  we  now  propose  ?**  It 
would  be  infinitely  better  for  this  country  to  make  up  its  mind,  than  thus  to  destroy 
the  affectionate  union  with  our  colonies.  But  he  did  not  see  on  what  principle  we 
could  abandon  the  Colonies.    We  had  rescued  them  from  the  country  to  which  they 
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originally  belonged,  and  they  had  been  faithful  to  us.  There  were  dissensioos,  it 
was  true ;  but  they  were,  perhaps,  inseparable  from  the  connection  with  the  mother 
country,  and  from  the  constitution  of  all  free  countries ;  but  in  loyalty  they  had 

been  absolutely  incorruptible Was  it  then  for  the  honour  of  Great  Britain  to  rig- 

nifjr  to  her  Colonies,  that  she  was  about  to  abandon  them  as  a  burdensome  eomiee- 
tion  ?  Was  she  to  tell  them  that,  ou  account  of  the  danger  of  their  being  attacked, 
their  defence  would  be  too  onerous  for  her,  and  that  therefore  she  purposed  to  diasolve 
the  union  ?  But,  how  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Colonies  to  be  ascertained  ?  One 
hon.  member  suggested,  that  we  should  summon  all  the  leading  persons  of  the 
provinces,  and  leave  the  question  to  their  decision.  But  if  there  were  any  one  dis- 
tinct province  now  able  to  form  an  independent  government,  he  much  doubted 
whether  it  would  be  strong  enough  to  maintain  itself  against  the  American  United 
States.  Again,  was  the  proposition  to  be  submitted  to  all  the  provinces,  or  was  it 
to  be  confined  to  the  Canadas  ?  Were  they  to  propose  that  the  Canadas  should  be- 
come separate  and  independent  States  ?  What  chance  was  there  that  they  would 
remain  so,  with  a  powerful  neighbour  like  the  United  States  by  their  side  ?  As  to 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  they  had  shown  no  symptoms  of  de-ertion.  Why 
were  they  to  be  abandoned  ?  Was  the  proposition  to  be  made  to  Newfoundland  ? 
Were  we  to  abandon  to  the  North  Americans  the  possession  of  the  fisheries  on  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  give  to  the  United  States  the  advantages  we  now  derive 
from  that  source  Y  He  was  ready  to  concede,  that  the  time  might  come  when  this 
proposition  might  be  carried  into  execution.  But  at  present,  were  the  population 
and  natural  strength  of  these  colonies  such  as  would  enable  them,  in  case  of  a  war, 
to  resist  the  aggressions  of  the  United  States  ?  If  ever  tliey  should  form  an  independent 
government,  God  grant  the  dissolution  of  the  connection  might  be  an  amicable  one ! 
But  he  contended  that,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they  might  amicably  sepa- 
rate from  us,  it  was  by  no  means  certain,  that  this  money  to  provide  them  with 
adequate  means  of  defence  would  be  ill  expended. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  126  against  51 ;  majority,  75. 


BRITISH  MERCHANTS'  CLAIMS  ON  SPAIN. 

JuLT  15,  1828. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  brought  up  a  petition,  enumerating  the  harassing  delays 
and  disappointments  which  certain  British  merchants  trading  to,  residents  in,  or  con- 
nected with,  Spain,  had  experienced  in  their  attempts  to  recover  their  propertv,  or  a 
compensation  for  its  loss,  under  a  convention  concluded  between  His  Majesty's 
Government  and  the  King  of  Spain  in  the  spring  of  1823.  Their  losses  amounttd 
to  upwards  of  £3,000,000. 

Mr,  Secbbtabt  Pssl  said,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  deny  the  imdoubted  justice 
of  the  claims  of  the  petitioners — claims  recognised  and  ratified  by  a  solemn  conven- 
tion, and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  borne  testimony  to  the  exertions  of  those 
who  had  attempted  to  give  effect  to  that  convention.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Canning, 
and  after  him  Lord  Dudley,  had  given  their  utmost  attention  to  those  claims.  His 
noble  fncnd,  who  at  present  presided  over  the  Foreign  Department,  had  been  so 
much  occupied,  since  bis  entrance  into  office,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  attend  to 
that  particular  subject.  He  nevertheless  believed,  that  nothing  was  more  on  his 
noble  friend's  mind,  than  to  obtain  justice  for  the  petitioners.  If,  having  said  thus 
much,  he  should  offer  any  opposition  to  the  motion,  he  trusted  it  would  not  be  attri- 
buted to  any  intention  to  oppose  claims,  the  justice  of  which  he  had  already  proclaimed. 
He  thought  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself  must  see,  that  the  manifestation  of  the 
opinion  of  the  House  would  be  sufficient  for  his  object.  He  thought  also  that  to 
pledge  the  House  to  follow  up  the  motion  by  an  address  to  the  Crown,  was  a  pro- 
ceedmg  not  called  for  by  the  case  in  question.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  House 
would  not  be  called  upon  to  pledge  itself  to  ulterior  proceedings,  on  a  subject  re- 
specting which  negotiations  were  still  pending.  He  was  enabled  to  say,  that  a  greater 
probability  existea  at  present  of  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  matter  than  at  any 
former  period ;  and  it  was  only  an  act  of  justice  to  the  Count  d'Ofalia  to  declare, 
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that  he  was  most  anxious  to  brings  the  affair  to  a  conclusion.     The  count  had  full 
powers  for  that  purpose,  and  had  made  a  proposition,  the  difference  between  the  sum 
mentioned  in  which,  and  that  claimed  by  the  petitioners,  was  not  so  material  as  to 
forbid  the  hope  that  the  affair  would  be  amicably  settled. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


ADDRESS  ON  THE  KINO'S  SPEECH.  ON  OPENING  THE  SESSION.- 
CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOUC  CLAIMS. 

Fsbbuabt5,  1829. 

Lord  Clive  moved,  and  Lord  Corry  seconded,  the  address  in  answer  to  His 
Majesty's  Most  Gracious  Speech,  delivered  by  Commission  on  opening  the  Session. 

In  the  debate  which  followed,  Mr.  Secretabt  Pkel,  rising  after  Mr.  Maurice 
Fitzgerald,  said,  that  his  hon.  friend  who  bad  spoken  last,  his  noble  friend  the  member 
for  the  county  of  Buckingham,  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Ripen,  and  his  hon. 
friend  opposite,  the  member  for  Dorset,  would  at  least  believe,  that  nearly  the  most 
painful  circumstance  that  could  be  imposed  on  a  public  man,  in  the  performance  of 
a  public  duty,  must  be  when,  after  long  acting  with  a  number  of  individuals, — after 
proceeding  in  concurrence  vrith  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  in  a  particular  course 
of  policy,  he  finds  himself  called  upon,  by  peculiar  circumstances,  to  separate  from 
them.  To  separate,  he  repeated,  from  men  for  whose  integrity,  ability,  and  con- 
scientious feelings,  he  entertained,  and  always  should  entertain,  the  profoundest 
respect,  must  certainly  be  counted  amongst  the  severest  sacrifices  of  a  public  man. 
Bat  he  trusted  that  his  hon.  friends  would  admit  this ;  namely,  that  his  Majesty^s 
ministers  stood  in  a  situation  different  from  that  in  which  they  were  placed ;  that, 
in  that  situation,  they  had  access  to  information  which  his  hon.  friends  had  not;  and 
above  all,  that  they  stood  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  his  Majesty,  by  which  they  had 
contracted  an  obligation,  as  responsible  servants  of  the  Crown,  from  which  they  could 
not  relieve  themselves  by  any  reference  to  past  declarations  or  past  circumstances, 
from  the  duty  of  giving  the  best  advice  which  they  could  form,  as  to  any  measure, 
under  the  then  existing  situation  of  affi;«rs.  That  was  their  duty ;  and  whatever 
might  have  been  the  understanding  on  \fhich  governments  had  been  formed,  with 
respect  to  the  Catholic  question,  and  whatever  might  have  been  the  reservations 
which  individuals  had  made  when  entering  inro  the  service  of  the  Crown,  such  under- 
standinurs  and  such  reservations  did  not  absolve  them  from  the  paramount  duty  of 
offering  the  best  advice  (o  his  Majesty,  upon  any  important  conjuncture,  and  of  being 
responsible  for  the  consequences  of  that  advice.  He  did  not  mean  to  answer  the 
expressions  of  reproach  which  had  fallen  from  his  hon.  friends.  lie  admired  them  for 
retaining  theiropinians;  and  heonly  asked  them,  whether  they  would  wish  hisMajesty*8 
ministers  to  retain  those  opinions,  when  they  appeared  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
great  interests  which  they  were  called  on  to  guard  ?  If  his  Majesty's  ministers  believed 
that  adherence  to  resistance  against  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  ought  to  cease — if 
they  thought  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  would  be  more  for  the  interests  of  the  country 
at  large,  and  more  for  the  Protestant  interest,  to  take  into  consideration  the  entire 
condition  of  Ireland,  it  was  their  duty,  with  reference  to  those  interests  which  they 
had  a  common  benefit  in  preserving,  to  give  that  advice.  And  he  would  unhesitat- 
ingly dccbire,  that  there  was,  under  present  circumstances,  much  less  of  evil,  much 
less  of  danger,  in  considering  the  whole  condition  of  Ireland  by  a  united  government, 
than  there  was  in  any  other  course  which  could  be  pointed  out.  He  pretended  to  no 
new  lights  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  claims.  He  retained  the  same  opinion 
which  he  ever  entertained  in  reference  to  that  question.  .  He  saw  as  clearly  as  ever 
the  dangers  which  he  had  heretofore  felt,  as  connected  with  that  subject ;  but  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  pressure  of  present  evils  was  so  great  and  over- 
whelming, that  he  was  willing  to  encounter  the  risk  of  those  contingent  dangers, 
rather  than,  in  the  existing  situation  of  the  country,  to  endure  not  only  the  con- 
tinuance, but  the  affgravation  of  the  present  system. 

The  opinions  which  he  had  heretofore  expressed  on  the  Catholic  question  he  still 
retained— but  he  must  say,  that,  looking  to  the  position  of  the  government  of  the 
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country, — looking  to  the  position  of  the  legislature, — looking  to  the  disunion  which 
had  preYailed  on  this  subject  in  his  M£jesty*s  councils, — ^looking  to  the  disunion 
which  for  several  years  had  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
legislature, — and  lookine  to  the  effect  which  all  these  causes  had  produced  on  the 
state  of  Ireland ;— considering  all  these  things,  he  must  say,  that  there  appeared  to 
him  to  be  sufficient  reasons  to  induce  him  to  accept  of  almost  any  alternative,  rather 
than  endure  their  continuance.  For  the  last  five  and  twenty  years— ever  since  the 
year  1804 — ^there  had  been  a  divbion  in  the  king^s  councils  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  question.  The  government  of  the  country  had,  at  intervals,  before 
that  time,  been  composed  of  persons  who  made  a  common  cause  in  their  resistance 
to  those  claims ;  but  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  men  holding  different  opinions 
upon  that  question  had  taken  a  part  in  his  Migesty^s  councils.  When  Mr,  Pitt 
returned  to  office  in  1804,  it  was  notorious  that  he  entertained  a  strong  desire  to  settle 
the  question,  by  some  satisfactonr  arrangement.  lie  resisted,  it  was  true,  the  pro- 
position for  taking  the  question  into  consideration ;  but  he  had  done  so  on  grounds 
of  temporary  convenience,  and  not  from  any  reasons  connected  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple. In  1806,  when  Mr.  Fox's  government  was  broken  up,  and  that  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville  and  Mr.  Fox  was  formed,  the  principle  of  neutrally  upon  the  Catholic  ouestion 
was  one  of  the  covenants  upon  which  that  administration  was  founded ;  and  it  was 
matter  of  notoriety,  that  the  same  principle  had  been  acted  upon  in  the  cx)nstitution 
of  every  administration  which  had  been  formed  in  the  country  from  that  time  down 
to  the  present  hour.  It  was  perhaps  as  unavoidable  as  it  was  notorious,  that  every 
administration  in  this  country  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  had  admitted  persons 
who  difiered  in  opinion  upon  the  Catholic  question.  If  there  were  any  error  in  being 
a  party  to  such  a  system,  he  was  ready  to  take  to  himself  his  share  of  blame ;  but  it 
was  an  error  in  which  many  great  men  had  participated.  No  man  could  lament  this 
more  than  he  did ;  but  he  believed  that  the  difierence  which  existed  amongst  public 
men  upon  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  question  was  so  great,  that  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  make  up  an  administration,  which  could  have  any  reasonable  hope  of 
canying  on  the  business  of  the  government,  if  it  had  been  founded  upon  any  other 
principle  than  that  of  admitting,  in  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion upon  that  question.  Men  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  times ; 
and  to  adopt  a  course  which,  although  they  believed  it  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  state,  they  knew  to  be  unavoidable.  And  it  was  certainly  natural,  when  the 
country  was  placed  in  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  peril,  that  men  who  had  at 
heart  the  general  prosperity  of  their  common  country,  should  merge  for  a  time  their 
differences  upon  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  question,  in  the  desire  to  promote  the 
other  pressing  interests  of  the  country. 

He  said,  however,  that  the  reasons  which  operated  to  such  an  extent  then  could 
not  hold  good  now.  This  question  was  second  to  no  other  which  could  be  brought 
under  the  attention  of  the  legislature.  There  was  no  immediate  and  pressing  danger 
now,  which  prevented  us  from  giving  its  difficulties  our  full  attention.  This,  there- 
fore, was  his  first  position — that,  however  expedient,  or  however  allowable,  it  might 
have  been  for  the  government  to  profess  neutralitv  upon  the  Catholic  claims  in  other 
times,  such  a  state  of  things  was  utterly  out  of  the  question  now.  At  a  time  when 
there  was  scarcely  an  individual  in  the  empire  who  did  not  express  an  opinion  upon 
the  subject,  and  who  was  not  even  making  it  the  topic  of  his  everyday^  discourse, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  government  to  remain  without  coming  to  some  decision, — 
without  sending  forth  some  explicit  opinion,  both  as  to  this  question  and  to  those 
that  were  connected  with  it.  These  considerations  had  compelled  him  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  for  the  safety  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  Protestant  Institu- 
tions of  the  country,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  administration  to  abandon 
the  principle  of  neutrality  on  this  all-absorbing  question.  Besides  the  embarrass- 
ments attendant  upon  a  disunion  in  the  cabinet  on  the  Catholic  question,  there  was 
the  additional  embarrassment  in  the  disunion  which,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
it,  prevailed  in  the  Irish  administration.  Indeed,  the  disunion  of  the  cabinet  was 
calculated  to  create,  necessarily  and  inevitably,  a  corresponding  spirit  of  disunion  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Irish  government.  As  disagreement  on  the  Catholic  question 
was  the  principle  on  which  the  administration  in  England  was  formed,  it  was  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  same  principle  from  entering  into  the  constitution  of  the  Irish 
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administration.  Accordingly,  there  had  been  at  one  tirae  a  Lord-lieutenant  in  Ireland 
entertaining  opinions  unfavourable  to  the  measure  of  Roman  Catholic  relief,  and  a 
Secretary  entertaining  opinions  favourable  to  it.  Again,  we  had  had  the  Ix>rd-lieu ten- 
ant favourable  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  Secretary  of  opposite  sentiments. 
This  was  the  natural  result  of  a  divided  cabinet ;  and  although  there  had  been  occa- 
sions, for  instance  recently,  of  the  Lord -lieutenant  and  the  Secretary  cherishing  the 
same  sentiments  on  the  question,  yet  they  were  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of 
a  disunited  cabinet.  Thus,  whether  the  administration  of  Irehmd  were  united  in  favour 
of  concession,  or  disunited  against  it,  their  conduct  was  always  controlled  by  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  administration  in  England  was  formed  ;  namely,  one  of  disagree- 
ment upon  the  subject  of  concession.  Seeing,  then,  the  embarrassments  which  this 
principle  had  created  hitherto  in  the  construction  of  the  cabinet — ^seeing,  too,  the 
embarrassment  which  its  prevalence  extended  to  the  administration  of  affairs  in 
Ireland — and  seeing  further,  that  these  embarrassments  not  only  continued,  but  greatly 
increased,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  things  could  not  and  ought  not  to 
remain  as  they  were  [hear !] — not  onlv  for  the  sake  of  the  question  itself,  but  in 
reference  to  the  public  interests,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  establishments, 
which  it  was  their  most  anxious  wish  and  bounden  duty  to  protect,  it  was  desirable 
that  things  should  not  remdn  in  their  present  condition  [hear,  hear !]. 

Now,  he  asked  his  honourable  friends, — who,  ho  believed,  would  nardly  contest 
this  proposition,  that  it  was  scarcely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Protestant  establbhment 
that  this  question  should  remain  as  it  was — he  asked  them  to  consider  how  it  was 
to  be  met  r  Was  it  possible  to  set  it  at  rest  by  forming  an  administration  of  persons 
prepared  to  resist  concession  to  the  Catholics,  under  any  circumstances  ?  Was  it 
possible  to  do  this  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling  and  opinion  ?  If  it  were 
admitted,  then,  that  matters  could  not  remain  as  they  were,  and  that  the  principle 
of  disunion  in  his  Majesty^s  councils  ought  not  to  be  continued,  let  the  legislature  fairly 
and  dispassionatelv  consider  what  could  be  done.  And,  first,  let  them  enquire  whether 
a  minister  of  the  Crown,  anxious  to  support  the  established  religion,  and  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  country  with  benefit  and  success,  could  honestly  advise  his  Majesty 
to  attempt  the  formation  of  an  administration  on  the  principle  of  permanent  resistance 
to  further  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics  ?  lie  repeated,  **  on  the  principle  of 
permanent  resistance,^'  because  he  could  see  no  advantage  that  an  administration 
could  derive  from  temporary  resistance  to  the  Roman  Catholics ;  for  if  temporary 
resistance,  founded  merely  on  passing  circumstances,  were  resorted  to,  the  adminis- 
tration which  adopted  such  a  course  at  once  admitted  and  conceded  the  abstract 
principle.  If  they  declared  that  there  were  some  reasons  which,  at  a  particular 
moment,  pressed  on  them,  as  forming  a  sufficient  cause  for  a  refusal  of  concession, 
they  conceded  this  point — that  when  those  reasons  were  removed,  the  boon  ought  to 
be  granted.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  never  seen  any  advantage  that  could  result 
from  opposing  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  on  temporary  grounds.  The  inevitable 
result  or  placing  resistance  on  such  grounds  as  the  expression  of  strong  opinions,  or 
the  frequency  oi  public  meeting^,  the  object  of  which  might  be  to  prevent  the  govern- 
ment from  pursuing  its  own  line  of  policy,  would  be  to  prevent  concessions,  but  to  pre- 
vent them  on  unfair  grounds.  He  did  not  think  it  fair  that  permanent  resistance  should 
arise  out  of  temporary  grounds  of  expediency.  He  did  not,  therefore,  think  it  would  be 
good  for  the  country,  that  the  government  should  be  formed  upon  the  principle  of  per- 
manent, unqualified,  and  uncompromising  resistance  to  the  Catholic  claims.  He,  for 
one,  could  not  advise  his  Majesty  to  attempt  the  formation  of  such  a  government, 
because  he  thought  not  only  that  it  would  fail,  but  that  it  would  compel  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Catholic  question  at  last ;  while,  in  the  interim,  those  embittering  ani- 
mosities would  have  so  far  increased,  as  to  make  the  settlement  of  the  question  much 
more  difficult  than  it  would  have  been  before  the  constitution  of  such  a  government. 

Considering  that,  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  a  msyority  in  that  House  of 
272  against  266,  had  decided  in  favour  of  further  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, to  oppose  such  concessions  would  be  to  stand  against  an  actual  majority  of  the 
House ;  and  any  administration  formed  upon  the  principle  of  eternal  and  uncom- 
promising resistance  to  the  Catholic  claims  must  ever  have  found  itself  in  positive 
minorities.  Was  there  the  least  chance  that  such  a  government  could  carry  through 
parliament  those  measures  which  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  principle  on  which  it  had 
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been  founded  would  render  necessary  ?  These  were  matters  which  he  thought  his 
hon.  friends,  in  treating  on  the  question,  could  not  refuse  to  take  into  their  considera- 
tion ;  but  he  was  quite  sure  they  must  see  how  absolutely  impossible  it  was  that 
they  should  be  overlooked  by  any  member  of  his  Majesty's  government.  The  hon. 
baronet,  the  member  for  Ripon,  should  recollect,  that  to  adopt  authoritative  and 
coercive  measures  would  be  to  g^ve  a  triumph  to  those  very  ]>erson8  of  whom  be  had 
spoken  in  terms  of  so  much  reproach.  To  make  again  the  attempt  which  was  made 
in  1825,  would  be  to  have  the  measure  followed  up  by  a  declaration  of  that  Hoase« 
that  the  Catholic  question  ought  to  be  conceded.  On  the  fullest  consideration, 
therefore,  of  all  those  circumstances  which  ought  not  to  be  excluded  iVom  thdr  con- 
sideration, if  it  were  intended  to  come  to  an  honest  and  correct  opinion  on  the  subject, 
he  was  entirely  satisfied,  that  the  attempt  to  form  an  adminiatration  against  the 
principle  which  had  been  acted  upon  for  the  last  twenty -five  years — an  adDunistra- 
tion  composed  exclusively  of  persons  who  would  offer  an  uncompromising,  unqualified, 
and  permanent  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims— would  fail,  and  in  its  failure  pro- 
duce  consequences  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  tlie  country.  An 
attempt  from  which  he  expecteid  such  results  as  these,  he  certainly  would  never  advice, 
because  he  thought  that  it  ought  not  to  be  made. 

If,  then,  it  were  conceded  to  him,  that  matters  could  not  remain  as  they  were, 
and  that  an  administration  could  not  be  formed  on  the  principlo  of  permanent  resb- 
tance  to  concession,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  onlpr  one  alternative-— namdy, 
a  consideration  of  this  most  important  question,  with  a  view  to  effect  such  a  settle- 
ment of  it  as  should  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  He  would  again  ask  his  honotur- 
able  friends  if  they  did  not  see  in  the  divisions  which  the  discussion  of  this  question 
had  produced  between  the  two  Houses  of  the  legislature,  an  additional  reason  for 
endeavouring  to  effect,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  final  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
question  f  Since  the  year  1807,  there  had  been  five  general  elections  in  this  country; 
namely,  one  in  1807,  another  in  1812,  another  in  1818,  another  in  1820,  and  another 
in  1 826.  There  had,  therefore,  been  five  different  Houses  in  ^ve  distinct  parliaments, 
and  four  of  these  had  adopted  resolutions  in  favour  of  concessions  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  House  or  Commons  elected  in  1807,  voted  in  1812  in  favour  of 
considering  the  question  of  concessions,  by  a  majority  of  23^  to  106.  The  House 
of  Commons  elected  in  1812,  voted  also  in  favour  of  the  consideration,  by  a  major- 
ity of  264  to  224.  The  House  of  Commons  elected  in  1818,  which  was  the  only 
exception  in  these  five  parliaments,  resisted  the  consideration  of  the  question,  but 
only  by  a  majority  of  two ;  the  numbers  being  243  to  245.  The  House  of  Commons 
elected  in  1820,  passed,  in  1821,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  by  a 
majority  of  19.  Now,  to  consider  the  measures  of  relief  which  this  branch  of  the  le- 
gislature bad  pursued.  In  1821,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  passed 
that  House  by  a  minority  of  19.  In  1822,  a  bill  for  permitting  Roman  CatboUc 
peers  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords,  passed  by  a  msgority  of  21.  In  1825, 
the  House  passed  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  by  a  migority  of  20.  In  1826, 
the  House  passed  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  by  a  majority  of  21 .  In  )827» 
the  consideration  of  the  question  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  276  to  272 ;  but  in 
the  last  year  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  272  to  266.  In  four,  therefore,  out  of 
five  parliaments,  the  House  of  Commons  had  come  to  resolutions  in  favour  of  the 
concession.  It  was  not,  however,  so  with  the  other  House  of  parliament.  And  he 
must  say  he  thought  it  became  them  to  weigh  maturely  this  fact,  and  see  whether, 
in  this  difference  between  the  two  Houses  of  le^slatore,  there  was  not  to  be  found 
another  reason  for  taking  tlie  question  into  consuleration,  with  a  view  to  the  settle- 
ment of  it.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  the  drfference  between  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons  on  this  point  was  an  evil.  Certain  it  was,  that  it  acted  not  a  little 
prejudicially  on  the  government.  The  opinioc  of  that  House,  which  had  been  so 
repeatedly  expressed  in  favour  of  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  animated  and 
encouraged  faction  in  Ireland,  though  it  was  by  no  means  intended  to  produce  that 
effect  A  proper  line  was  not  drawn  between  the  proceedings  of  that  House  and  the 
views  which  were  entertained  out  of  doors ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring^ 
it  to  be  his  firm  conviction,  that  the  expression  of  this  opinion,  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  considerably  raised  the  power  of  the  Catholics,  while  it  depressed  that  of  the 
Protestants  in  Ireland.      For  five  and  twenty  years  the  two  branches  of  the  legisla- 
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ture  had  been  diyided  on  this  point ;  and  he  saw  no  means  of  removing  the  evil, 
except  by  a  full  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the  whole  question.  No  doubt,  any 
man  who  reasoned  upon  general  grounds,  and  not  from  existing  circumstances, 
would  be  justified  in  adhering  to  his  resolution  on  thb  question ;  but  when  it  was 
found  that  such  a  resolution  acted  prejudicially  to  the  government,  it  was  surely  but 
fair  that  that  circumstance  should  be  taken  into  the  account,  and  admitted  as  a 
reason  for  the  settlement  of  differences,  which,  no  matter  on  which  side  the  right 
might  be,  or  supposed  to  be,  were  clearly  proved  to  be  injurious.  In  argument  and 
speculation  there  might  be  error ;  but  m  matters  of  fact  there  could  be  none. 
These,  then,  he  repeated,  were  the  reasons  arising  out  of  continued  division  in  the 
councils  of  his  M^esty,  and  between  the  two  Houses  of  legislature,  which  had 
induced  him  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  was  no  alternative  left  them  but 
a  full  consideration  of  the  question,  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  it.  Retaining 
his  former  views,  and  sensibly  alive  to  all  the  dangers  upon  which  he  had  before 
insisted,  he  still  found  that  he  could  embrace  this  alternative  and  come  to.  a  considera- 
tion of  the  question,  because  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  other  dangers,  and  to 
other  inconveniences,  which  had  resulted  from  the  state  in  which  the  question  had 
till  now  remained.  His  hon.  friend  had  asked  him  what  particular  measure  it  was  in- 
tended to  propose.  If  his  hon.  friend  would  look  attentively,  he  would  find  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  Address  which  pledged  his  hon.  friend,  or  any  other  member,  to 
support  the  measure,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  would  be  proposed ;  and  if  the 
question,  therefore,  remained  unanswered,  his  hon.  friend  could  not  jusUy  take  any 
exception  to  the  Address,  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
measure  to  be  submitted  to  the  House  on  this  subject.  But  he  would  satisfy  his 
hon.  friend,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  with  respect  to  the  intentions  of  his  Majesty^s 
ministers.  First,  it  was  their  intention,  in  conformity  with  the  recommendation  in 
his  Majesty's  speech,  to  arm  the  executive  government  in  Ireland  with  sufficient 
power  to  suppress  an  Association,  which  had  been  productive  of  evils  so  notorious, 
that  he  was  spared  the  painful  task  of  dwelling  upon  them.  Until  this  was  done, 
and  the  ascendency  of  the  laws  in  Ireland  vindicated,  he  did  not  think  that  they  ought 
to  be  called  upon  to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  concessions.  It  was  not 
intended,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  propose  any  measure  in  ac- 
cordance vnth  the  concluding  portion  of  his  Majesty*s  speech,  until  this  essential 
object  should  have  been  accomplished.  His  hon.  friend  had  asked  him,  if  they  had 
any  specific  measure  in  view,  or  if  they  intended  to  throw  the  question  loose  upon 
the  House,  and,  having  no  plan  of  their  own,  seek  for  one  among  the  speculative 
notions  and  the  theoretical  views  of  others.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  telling  his  hon. 
friend,  that  the  latter  course  was  by  no  means  contemplated  by  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters. At  the  same  time,  however,  his  Majesiy*s  ministers  looked  upon  the  question 
as  one  which  bad  been  so  repeatedly  and  so  fully  considered,  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary now  to  enter  again  into  a  minute  examination  of  it.  Formerly,  such  a  course 
might  have  been  necessary;  but  it  would  be  idle  now  to  consider  the  question 
otherwise  than  as  one  that  had  been  fully  and  substantially  considered.  It  was  their 
intention,  therefore,  to  submit  to  the  house  a  specific  measure,  brought  forward  on 
the  responsibility  of  the  cabinet,  at  a  period  which  they  believed  to  be  the  most 
favourable,  and  as  early  as  possible  after  the  subject  to  which  he  had  first  alluded 
had  been  dbposed  of. 

His  hon.  friend,  too,  had  asked,  what  was  the  general  character  of  the  contem- 
plated measure,  and  had  complained  that  his  Majesty's  speech  did  not  enter  more 
into  the  details  of  it.  With  respect  to  his  M^esty's  speech,  his  hon.  friend  would, 
he  was  sure,  perceive,  on  consideration,  that  his  complaint  was  not  weU  founded. 
It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  details  of  such  a  measure  would  be  developed 
in  a  speech  from  the  Throne.  He  had,  without  hesitation,  gone  as  far  as  he  could 
in  replying  to  the  questions  of  his  hon.  friend,  but  he  must  positively  Tefuse  to  ac- 
cept his  invitation  to  enter  now  into  the  consideration  of  the  details  of  the  measure 
to  be  proposed  Not  only  was  this  not  the  proper  opportunity,  because  those  details 
could  not  now  be  discussed  fully ;  but  even  if  such  a  discussion  could  take  place,  it 
would  answer  no  good  end.  The  introduction  of  the  measure  would  furnish  the  only 
proper  occasion  for  the  discussion  which  his  hon.  friend  desired,  and  which  would 
then  be  as  full  as  his  hon.  friend  could  possibly  wish.    He  had,  however,  no  hosita* 
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lion  in  saying,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  his  Majcsty^s  ministers  to  propose  a 
permanent  settlement  of  the  question,  on  what  they  believed  would  be  thought  to  be 
a  satisfactory  basis.  It  was  their  intention  to  effect  the  removal  of  civil  and  political 
disabilities,  subject,  however,  to  those  exceptions  and  regulations  which  to  them 
appeared  necessary — those  exceptions  and  regulations  standing  on  their  own  specific 
grounds.  Other  measures  were  in  contemplation,  but  into  them  he  would  not  now 
enter,  contenting  himself  with  stating  that  the  principle  which  his  Majesty^s  minbtera 
had  in  view  was  to  attempt  a  satisfactory  and  permanent  settlement  of  the  question, 
and  the  removal  of  civil  disabilities  arising  from  religious  distinctions. 

This  was  the  general  basis  of  the  measure ;  but,  as  he  before  observed,  they  would 
reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  bringing  forward  such  regulations  as  should  ap- 
pear to  them  to  be  necessary.  The  measure,  far  from  proceeding  from  hasty  con- 
clusions or  lately  formed  opinions,  would  be  the  result  of  the  mature  deliberation  of 
his  Maiesty^s  government.  It  was  not  to  be  regarded,  for  it  was  not  intended,  in 
the  lignt  of  a  compact  or  compromise  with  any  set  of  men ;  neither  did  it  result,  nor 
was  it  connected  with,  negotiations  with  any  foreign  power ;  but  it  was  a  measure 
solely  of  domestic  and  internal  legislation,  which  should,  without  interfering  with  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  the  Crown,  secure  peace  to  the  country,  and  have  no  reference 
whatever  to  any  parties  or  factions.  To  introduce  such  a  measure  in  the  light  of  a 
compromise  or  compact  would  be  most  injudicious,  but  to  divest  it  altogether  of  the 
character  of  a  compact  would  be  an  immense  advantage ;  for  the  parliament  would 
then  be  able  to  legislate  for  Ireland,  without  reference  to  parties,  as  it  legislated  for 
Scotland,  or  for  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  This  settlement  effected,  and  the 
civil  disabilities  removed,  they  must  deal  with  the  Catholics  as  with  the  rest  of  his 
Majestv^s  subjects.  lie  wished  he  could  say  that  he  thought  this  settlement  would 
be  productive  of  those  advantages  which  many  hon.  gentlemen  anticipated  would  re- 
sult from  it.  He  confessed  that  his  estimate  of  those  advantages  fell  infinitely  short 
of  theirs,  and  he  had  more  than  once  stated  the  grounds  of  that  opinion.  One  ad- 
vantage, however,  it  certainly  would  produce — the  public  mind  would  be  quieted  by 
it ;  and  if  then  there  should  be  any  attempt — civil  disabilities  having  been  removed — 
to  trench  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  or  to  innovate  upon  legislative  enactments, 
he  was  sure  that  such  attempt  would  be  at  once  effectually  rebuked  and  punished. 
Religious  distinctions,  too,  having  been  done  away  with,  they  should  come  to  the 
other  subjects  connected  with  the  affairs  of  Ireland  m  better  temper. 

His  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Ripon,  had  said,  that  within  the  last  six  months 
nothing  had  transpired  which  could  justify  an  alteration  in  views  previously  enter- 
tained upon  this  question ;  and  yet,  m  the  course  of  his  speech,  his  hon.  friend  had 
alluded  to  an  event  which  had  taken  place  in  the  county  of  Clare,  and  bad  admitted 
that  the  same  event  would  have  occurred  in  twenty  other  counties  if  there  had  been 
as  many  opportunities.  Surely  his  hon.  friend  must  admit,  that  this  was  a  very 
important  matter  as  connected  with  this  subject.  His  hon.  friend  had  taunted  his 
noble  friend  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty^s  government,  and  indeed  all  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  with  having  allowed  their  fears  to  be  excited,  and  with  being  intimidated 
into  concessions.  In  his  opinion,  no  motive  could  be  more  justly  branded  as  igno- 
minious, than  that  which  was  usually  termed  cowardice.  But  there  was  a  temper 
of  mind  much  more  dangerous  than  this,  though  it  might  not  be  so  base — he  meant 
the  fear  of  being  thought  to  be  afraid.  Base  as  a  coward  was,  the  man  who  aban- 
doned himself  to  the  fear  of  being  thought  a  coward,  displayed  little  less  fortitude, 
lib  Maiesty*s  ministers  were  not,  and  had  not  been,  afraid  of  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion. That  intimidation  had  been  resorted  to,  he  readily  admitted.  But  how  had 
it  been  met  ?  It  was  put  down  by  the  Protestant  spirit  of  the  country ;  and,  if  it 
had  been  continued,  hb  Majesty^s  ministers  were  prepared  to  suppress  by  the  physical 
force  of  the  country,  those  offences  against  the  laws  which  the  moral  strength  of  the 
people  should  prove  unable  to  subdue.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt  that,  in  the  absence  of  physical  force,  and  supported  by  hb  Mijesty*s 
loyal  subjects  alone,  the  king^s  ministers  would  have  been  able  to  destroy  adl  attempts 
at  carrying  measures  by  intimidation,  and  that  the  wicked  abettors  of  such  attempts 
would  nave  been  involved  in  the  ruin  of  their  cause.  In  the  summer  the  attempt 
was  made,  and  it  failed.  These,  then,  were  not  matters  to  strike  his  Majesty^s 
ministers  with  fear,  though  others  might    Fear,  however,  was  by  no  means  iDCon- 
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Bistent  with  the  character  ^^  c<nuttantU  viri :'^  there  were  many  suhjects  which  it 
might  be  impossible  for  him  to  contemplate  without  dread  ;  there  were  many  views 
from  which  he  might  be  justified  in  shrinking.  He  would  tell  his  hon.  friend,  that 
the  disorganizatiou  and  disaffection  which  existed  in  Ireland  could  not  be  looked 
upon  without  fear,  and  that  to  affect  not  to  fear  it  would  be  to  affect  insensibility  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country.  He  was  not  a  man  to  yield  to  intimidation,  or  to  be 
deterred  by  threats  of  commotions ;  but  he  could  not  understand  the  constitution  of 
that  man^s  mind,  who,  looking  upon  Ireland  in  its  present  state,  could  be  free  from 
apprehensions  of  consequences  which  might  arise  from  allowing  such  a  condition  of 
affairs  to  continue. 

But,  the  point  which  weighed  most  with  him  in  respect  to  Ireland  was  this : — he 
conscientiously  believed,  that  while  this  disunion  existed  between  the  legislative 
bodies  and  the  government,  a  proper  administration  of  the  law  by  juries  in  Ireland 
was  impossible.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  considering  the  absolute  necessity  of 
providing  a  remedy  for  this  disunion  between  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature 
in  its  bearing  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  probable  aggravation  of  the  evils  so 
much  to  be  lamented  in  that  country,  he  had  come  to  the  conviction,  that  without 
reference  to  parties,  it  was  his  duty  to  advise  his  Majesty,  that  the  barriers  to 
the  question  should  be  broken  down — that  the  whole  question  should  be  seriously 
considered — and  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  effect  some  settlement  of  it, 
which  should  calm  the  mind  of  every  sincere  Protestant,  and  satisfy  every  reasonable 
Catholic. 

Having  said  so  much,  he  was  unwilling  to  trespass  further  on  the  attention  of  the 
House;  and  yet  he  trusted  he  should  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  words  respecting  his 
own  peculiar  situation.  The  conclusion  to  which  he,  in  conjunction  with  his  friends 
had  arrived,  had  not  been  influenced  by  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  nor  by  the  difficulties  which  might  present  themselves  in  once  more 
meeting  the  parliament.  The  opinions  which  he  now  expressed  were  formed  more 
than  six  months  ago,  almost  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  last  session. 
At  that  time  he  communicated  with  his  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's 
government,  and  after  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  they  were 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  for  the  king's  service,  for  the  dignitv  of  the  Crown,  nor 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  that  hostility  to  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
should  still  be  persisted  in.  He  and  his  noble  friend  were  of  opinion,  that  the  time 
was  come  for  a  serious  consideration  of  the  question,  and  that  there  would  be  less 
evil  in  conceding  the  question,  than  in  persevering  in  opposition  to  it.  Placed  in 
this  situation,  he  felt  it  his  first  duty  to  give  the  best  advice  to  his  Majesty;  yet,  in 
doing  so,  he  did  not  forget  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  he  stood :  he  did  not 
forget,  that  he  had  for  many  years  past  offered,  he  hoped  not  a  violent  nor  in- 
temperate, though  certainly  a  steady  and  unqualified  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  He  had,  however,  never  opposed  those  claims  on  temporary 
grounds,  but  had  always  resisted  any  concession  on  abstract  principles.  He  did 
not,  by  what  he  now  said,  wish  to  find  any  refuge  for  the  course  he  was  now  pursuing, 
from  those  sentiments  which  had  fallen  from  lum  on  former  occa««ions.  In  the 
opposition  he  had  made  to  this  measnre  he  had  never  professed  to  look  to  securities. 
His  opposition  had  been  complete  and  entire.  That  opposition,  however,  had 
always  been  confined  to  that  House.  He  had  never  exercised  it  elsewhere,  and 
though  it  had  been  charged  against  him  that  he  had,  he  had  not  thought  such 
accusations  worth  notice;  yet  he  must  now  declare,  that  they  were  utterly  un- 
founded, and  that  hb  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims  had  uniformly  been  confined 
to  the  debates  of  that  House.  It  so  happened  that  when  this  question  was  under 
discussion  by  the  government,  which  was  in  the  month  of  August,  he  happened 
to  be  absent  from  town,  and  in  consequence  wrote  to  his  noble  friend  upon  the 
subject.  He  was  sensible  of  the  embarrassing  situation  in  which  he  was  placed, 
being  responsible  for  tlie  administration  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  and  yet  constantly  in 
a  minority  in  that  House  upon  a  question  which  was  thought  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  Ireland.  Reflecting  upon  this,  he  notified  to  his  noble  friend  that  he 
concurred  with  him  that  there  was  no  other  course  now  open  but  a  full  considera- 
tion of  the  question,  with  a  view  to  its  final  and  satisfactory  adjustment.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  here  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  his  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
43 
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It  stated,  that  "  on  a  qaestion  of  so  much  importance,  he  of  course  should  not  be 
influenced  by  any  false  delicacy,  or  fear  of  incurring  any  imputations  of  incon- 
sistency, from  taking  whatever  part  any  new  position  of  circumstances  might  reauire ; 
that  he  was  ready,  therefore,  to  hazard  any  sacrifice  on  that  point ;  that  he  had  a 
strong  opinion  that  the  proposed  concessions  to  the  Catholics  would  not  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  country ;  but  that,  feeling  that  all  personal  and  private  feelings  should 
be  subordinate  on  such  an  occasion,  he  was  ready  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
promote  the  object  in  view."  The  right  hon.  gentleman  continued.  He  knew  and 
felt  that  all  personal  feelings  should  be  subordinate  to  the  public  good,  but  he  could 
not  help  feeling  at  the  same  time,  that  his  own  position  was  materially  different  from 
that  of  any  other  minister,  and  he  would  willingly  have  retired  from  that  interference 
in  the  settlement  of  the  question  which  now  devolved  upon  him.  In  the  coarse  of 
the  dbcussions,  however,  connected  with  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  his  noble 
friend  had  said,  that  his  retirement  would  greatly  embarrass  him ;  and  this  being 
the  case,  and  it  having  been  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  settling  the  question,  would  be  increased,  if  he  pressed  hb  retirement — he  had 
said  to  his  noble  friend,  that  if  such  were  likely  to  be  the  conseouence,  no  consi- 
deration should  induce  him  to  urge  his  own  personal  wishes,  but  ttiat  he  was  ready 
to  uphold  in  his  place  a  measure  which  he  was  firmly  convinced  had  now  become 
necessary.  His  noble  firiend  had  done  every  thing  in  the  power  of  man  to  render 
the  measure  about  to  be  proposed  satis&ctory  to  all  parties;  neither  had  he,  in  the 
consideration  of  this  measure,  been  at  all  intimidated  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
Catholic  Association.  His  noble  friend  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  advise  his 
Majesty  to  resort  to  the  proposed  measure,  and  would  not  allow  the  fear  of  any 
imputations  which  he  felt  to  be  unjust  to  influence  his  conduct.  For  himself^  the 
adoption  of  the  measure  had  been  proposed  after  much  painful  sacrifice.  He  had 
done  all  in  his  power  to  free  himself  from  any  engagements  which  might  prevent 
him  from  exercising  the  most  unfettered  judgment,  with  respect  to  this  vital  question. 
He  considered  the  path  which  led  to  a  satiuactory  settlement  of  it,  to  be,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  country,  the  course  most  free  from  peril ;  and  whatever 
part  he  might  have  taken  on  former  occasions,  with  respect  to  this  question,  be 
considered  it  to  be  perfectly  reconcilable  with  his  dutv,  as  a  member  of  that  House, 
and  as  a  servant  of  the  Crown,  to  do  all  he  could  to  mlfil  the  solemn  if^Junctions  of 
his  Majesty  to  consider  this  question,  involving  so  deeply  not  only  the  best  feelings 
of  the  people,  but  the  tranquillity  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Address  was  agreed  to. 


ADDRESS  ON  THE  KING^S  SPEECH. 
Fbbruabt  6,  1829. 

The  discussion  relating  to  the  Ring^s  Speech  having  been  renewed  bj  Sir  T. 
Lethbridge, — 

Mb.  Sbcrbtabt  Peibl,  towards  the  close  of  the  debate,  said,  he  should  postpone 
the  few  observations  which  he  had  to  ofier  on  the  principal  subject  of  the  Address, 
until  he  had  noticed  one  or  two  topics  which  had  been  adverted  to  in  the  speech  of 
his  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Liverpool.  His  right  hon.  friend  appeared  to 
think,  that  there  was  an  inconsistency  between  the  Speech  lately  delivered  from  the 
Throne,  and  that  which  had  been  addressed  to  the  parliament  at  the  dose  of  the  last 
session.  His  right  hon.  firiend  appeared  to  think,  that  what  was  said  in  the  former 
respecting  the  belligerent  rights  of  Russia  in  the  Mediterranean  differed  from  the 
expressions  which  had  been  used  respecting  the  same  rights  in  the  latter.  He  thonght, 
however,  that  if  his  right  hon.  friend  would  look  at  the  whole  of  the  statement  en 
this  subject  in  the  Speech  of  his  Mijesty  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  he  would 
find  that  what  had  been  said  there  was  quite  reconcilable  with  the  expressions  lately 
used.  The  chief  point  upon  which  his  right  hon.  friend  insisted,  was  the  use  of  the 
word  "  consent.**  His  right  hon.  friend  supposed  that  the  word  **  consent"  implied 
that  there  had  been  some  formal  negotiation  with  Russia,  the  result  of  which  was, 
that  she  had  vraived  rights  which  she  had  now  resumed.    The  words  of  the  Speech, 
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at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  were  these: — "His  Imperial  Majesty  has  consented 
to  waive  the  exercise  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  of  any  rights  appertaining  to  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  in  the  character  of  a  heliigerent  power,  and  to  recall  the  separate 
instructions  which  have  heen  given  to  the  Commander  of  his  naval  forces  in  that 
Sea,  directing  hostile  operations  against  the  Ottoman  Porte.  His  Majesty  will  there- 
fore continue  to  combine  his  efforts  with  those  of  the  King  of  France  and  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  for  the  purpose  of  carrjdng  into  complete  execution  the  Treaty  of  London.** 
Now  the  fact  was,  that  they,  being  parties  to  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  found 
that  many  difficulties  occurred  to  them,  as  neutrab,  from  the  separate  instructions 
of  his  imperial  Majestjs  directing  hostile  operations  against  the  Porte.  They  stated 
that  to  Russia:  she  withdrew  her  separate  instructions,  and  they,  preserving  their 
position  of  neutrality,  were  enabled  to  act  as  a  party  to  th»  treaty.  It  would  be  seen, 
then,  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  resumption,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  of 
her  belligerent  rights  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  when  she  should  find  it  necessary 
to  resume  them  ;  but  then  they,  of  course,  had  a  right,  as  neutrals,  to  withdraw  as 
soon  as  those  belligerent  rights  should  be  resumed.  *'  Consent,"  therefore,  as  used 
by  his  Majesty,  was  a  proper  term,  and  by  no  means  necessarily  implied  that  there 
hud  been  any  formal  n^otiation.  It  was  strictly  a  consent,  and  nothing  more,  to 
waive  belligerent  rights,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  carry  on  the  treaty  of  the 
6th  of  July.  The  terms,  therefore,  of  the  two  Speeches  were  perfectly  reconcilable. 
With  respect  to  Portugal,  his  right  hon.  friend  had,  with  great  propriety,  abstained 
from  pressing  that  topic  for  the  present,  and  he  must  be  fdlowed  to  follow  the  good 
example.  He  would  merely  observe,  that,  admitting  the  usurpation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Portugal  to  have  been  most  unjustifiable,  and  the  internal  dissensions  of  that 
country  to  have  been  most  unfortunate  and  distressing,  yet  that,  unless  his  Majesty^s 
ministers  had  been  prepared  to  take  a  part  in  those  internal  dissensions,  they  had 
only  one  course  open  to  them.  That  that  course  had  not  only  not  been  neglected, 
but  that  it  had  been  properly  pursued,  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  should  be  able,  at  a 
proper  opportunity,  to  .<atisfy  the  House.  With  respect  to  the  observations  which 
had  heen  made  upon  him  and  upon  the  government  on  the  subject  of  Ireland  and 
the  Catholic  question,  they  had  by  no  means  surprised  him.  He  would,  however, 
declare,  once  for  all,  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  recommendation  of  his  right 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Invernesshire,  should  be  attended  to,  and  all  angry  dis- 
cussions, invective^,  and  recriminations  be  avoided.  Now  that  he  had  undertaken 
that  most  important,  most  difficult,  and  to  him  most  painful  task,  he  would  devote 
his  best  exertions  to  carry  it  to  a  successful  issue.  No  reproaches  from  those  hon. 
friends  of  his  with  whom  he  bad  so  ofWn  acted,  and  for  whom  he  retained  the  most 
cordial  respect — ^no  opposition  on  the  part  of  those  whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  as  opponents — should  betray  him  into  the  expressions  of  angry  feelings. 
He  had  undertaken  the  task,  and  he  would  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  such  an  issue  as 
should  secure  the  safety  of  the  Protestant  interests  of  the  country,  and  satisfy  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  every  reasonable  Roman  Catholic.  He  was  not  surprised 
at  the  feelings  which  had  been  expressed  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
liiverpool.  At  the  early  part  of  last  year  he  had  embarked  with  his  right  hon. 
friend  in  a  government,  in  which  the  Catholic  question  was  perfectly  open,  each 
member  of  the  government  being  at  liberty  to  express  what  opinions  he  pleased  upon 
it.  It  was,  perhaps,  unwise  in  both  of  them;  but  they  thought  that  they  might 
continue  in  the  service  of  the  Grown,  without  abandoning  the  principle  which  had 
been  acted  upon  for  so  many  years  in  the  formation  of  administrations.  The  House 
having  declared  in  favour  of  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  he  said  nothing  at 
the  time ;  but  he  had  found  that  this  principle  could  no  longer  be  maintained  in  the 
government,  and  he  had  taken  an  early  opportunity  of  stating,  in  the  proper  quarter, 
that  this  was  his  impression.  It  was  the  deliberate  conviction  of  his  own  mind, 
and  in  expressing  it  he  had  stated,  that  he  was  ready  to  remove  any  obstacle  which 
might  arise  from  his  remaining  in  office.  He  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  seen  this  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  but  new  events  forced  the  fact  upon  him,  and  he  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  stating  his  conviction,  and,  as  he  had  before  said,  expressed 
his  readiness  to  remove  any  obstacle  which  might  arise  from  his  continuing  in  the 
service  of  the  Crown.  He  went  farther.  In  the  present  state  of  the  country,  more 
importance  had  been  attached  to  individual  resignations  than  would  arbe  from  such 
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occmreDces  under  other  circumstances,  and  in  other  times.  After  full  and  deliberate 
consideration,  be  expressed  his  readiness  to  relieve  the  government  from  the  obstacle 
which,  it  was  stated  to  him,  would  arise  from  his  retirement.  He  understood  it  had 
been  supposed  that  he  had  said,  that  in  August  some  measures  connected  with  the 
subject  of  the  Catholic  question  were  under  consideration  by  the  cabinet,  and  that  he 
communicated  u|K>n  them  with  his  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
This  was  a  mistake.  The  communication  which  he  had  made  to  his  noble  friend  re- 
lated to  his  own  individual  views,  and  was  made  to  no  other  person.  Uis  noble 
friend  had  said  in  his  speech,  in  the  House  of  Lord^,  that  he  did  not  despair  of  see- 
ing a  satis&ctorj  adjustment  of  the  Catholic  question.  He  had  said  to  his  noble 
friend,  in  reference  to  this,  "  I  think  you  are  right,  but  my  situation  is  very  different 
from  yours,  and  I  will  retire."  This  was  all;  and  he  had  made  the  communication 
to  no  otlier  individual  but  his  noble  friend.  He  had  stated  last  night,  that  feeling 
that  his  retirement  would  throw  difficulties  in  the  course  of  the  government,  he  had 
determined  to  act  upon  that  advice  which  he  had  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  give  to 
his  Majesty.  He  could  very  well  understand  why  he  was  reproached  for  this  dis- 
charge of  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty,  by  his  hon.  friends,  who  thought  his 
present  conduct  inconsistent  with  his  former  views  and  declarations.  He  did  not 
blame  them.  He  would  only  say,  that  if  they  were  in  possession  of  the  information 
which  he  was  in  possession  of  >vitli  respect  to  the  state  of  Fociety  in  Ireland,  he 
firmly  believed,  that  they  would  come  to  the  samccouclu.Hion  with  himself;  namely, 
that  the  government  could  no  longer  remain  neutral,  leaving  two  parties  to  6ght 
out  the  battle  between  them,  but  was  compelled  at  length  to  act,  and  that,  too,  in 
such  a  manner  as  they  believed  most  likely  to  preserve  the  interests  of  the  Pro- 
testants, and  to  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  If  his  hon.  friends  were  in 
the  possession  of  this  information,  he  believed  thoy  would  see  that  no  stable  govern- 
ment could  be  formed  on  the  principle  of  eternal  and  uncompromising  resistance  to 
the  Catholic  claims.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  conclusion  to  which  he  had  arrived, 
and  to  such  a  conclusion  he  believed  his  hon.  friends  who  now  reproached  him, 
would  have  come  also,  if  the  same  information  had  reached  them.  The  only 
course,  then,  which  remained,  was  fur  a  responsible  government  carefully  to  de- 
liberate upon  this  subject ;  to  decide  as  ministers  of  the  Crown,  what  ought  to  be 
done,  without  any  negotiations  with,  or  reference  to  the  parties ;  and  then  to  sub- 
mit the  result  of  their  deliberations  to  the  parliament,  calling  upon  it  to  sanction 
that  which,  under  all  circumstances,  was,  in  their  opinion,  the  best  that  could  be 
done. 

Afler  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr.  Peel  said,  that  in  referring  to  the 
reproaches  with  which  he  had  been  visited  on  account  of  the  change  in  his  opinions, 
he  did  not  allude  to  his  right  hon.  friend,  but  to  the  speeches  of  other  members. 
The  only  part  of  the  speech  of  his  right  hon.  friend  to  which  he  referred,  as  con- 
nected with  his  conduct,  was  that  in  which  his  right  hon.  friend  appeared  to  eiqiress 
an  opinion,  that  the  principle  of  neutrality  In  the  calHnet  ought  to  have  been 
abandoned  sooner  than  it  had  been. 

The  Address  was  then  agreed  to. 


PETITIONS  FOR  AND  AGAINST  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 

CLAIMS. 

Fjcbbuabt  9,  1829. 

Mb.  Secbbtabt  Pkbl  said,  be  rose  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  same  advice 
which  he  had  often  g^ven  before  under  other  circumstances ;  namely,  that  the  House 
should  receive  the  petitions  presented  to  them  with  the  most  calm»  respectful,  and 
unbiassed  feelings.  They  ought  not  to  scrutinize  too  narrowly,  or  to  hold  up  to 
ridicule  the  means  which  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  occasionally  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  persons  to  state  their  opinions  to  that  House.  He  wa.^  sure  that  nothings 
could  be  more  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  contemplated  measure,  than  any  attempt  to 
treat  lightly  or  intemperately  that  deliberate  and  honest  feeling  on  this  subject 
which  any  body  of  people  might  tliink  proper  to  expresa.    He  could  assiire  the  right 
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hoQ.  and  learned  gentleman  who  commenced  this  debate,  that  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  petition  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford  originated  in  the  purest  and 
most  honourable  feelings,  and  that  those  who  prepared  it  were  perfectly  uninfluenced 
by  any  views  which  his  majesty *s  government  had  taken,  or  might  think  proper  to 
take.  The  individuals  signing  that  petition  had,  with  peculiar  delicacy,  done  him 
the  honour  of  committing  it  to  his  hands,  and  he  would  do  the  utmost  justice  to  their 
feelings,  though  he  was  compelled,  by  a  sense  of  public  duty,  to  dissent  from  their 
opinion.  Whatever  efforts  might  be  made  to  induce  him  to  express  his  opinion 
fully  on  this  subject,  he  hoped  that  his  hon.  friend,  and  the  country  also,  would  feel 
satisfied  that  there  must  have  been  cogent  reasons,  on  looking  at  the  whole  question, 
that  could  induce  his  noble  friend  and  himself  to  place  themselves  in  the  situation 
in  which  they  at  present  stood — a  situation  in  which  they  were  not  only  opposed,  but 
severely  reproached,  by  those  who  had  long  been  their  friends.  Allusion  had  been 
made  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  emoluments  of  ofiSce,  which,  it  was  insinuated,  ought  to 
have  been  preferred  to  the  course  which  he  had  adopted.  Good  God !  he  could  not 
argue  with  the  man  who  could  place  the  sacrifice  of  office  or  of  emolument  in  competi- 
tion with  the  severe,  the  painful  sacrifice  which  he  had  made — a  sacrifice  which  it 
seemed  to  be  supposed  he  had  consented  to,  in  order  to  retain  his  ofilce !  He  had,  after 
mature  deliberation,  come  to  this  determination,  that,  in  the  state  of  the  country — and 
in  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  Ireland — he  never  would  meet  that  House  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  had  been  formerly  placed.  He  was  re.^ponsible  for  the  safety  of 
Ireland,  and  that  responsibility  he  did  not  wish  to  be  subjected  to,  while  the  cabinet 
were  disunited  on  this  question.  It  was  impossible  that  he  could  remain  in  such  a 
situation  aft<^r  the  information  he  had  received  relative  to  the  state  of  Ireland  last 
summer.  The  consequences  ari:$ing  from  that  determination  were  known  to  the 
House;  and,  however  displeasing  they  might  be  to  some  gentlemen,  he  firmly  be- 
lieved that  the  time  woula  come  when  justice  would  be  done  to  the  intentions  of  his 
noble  friend  and  himself — when  they  would  not  be  thought  to  have  betrayed  their 
trust  to  the  country  and  to  the  Protestant  establishment,  because  they  had  preferred 
the  reproaches  which  were  heaped  on  them,  and  even  an  apparent  sacrifice  of  con- 
sistency, rather  than  pursue  the  course  which  they  had  hitherto  pursned,  and  huve 
thus  obtained  a  short  popularity  at  the  expense  of  the  true  and*paramount  interests 
of  the  country. 
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Fkbruabt  10,  1829. 

Mb.  Skcretabt  Peel  rose  to  bring  forward  the  motion  of  which  he  had  giveo 
notice.  He  said,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  prefacing  the  appeal  which  he  was 
about  to  make  to  the  House,  by  reading  that  part  of  his  Majesty*s  gracious  Speech 
which  referred  to  the  particular  subject  that  he  was  about  to  bring  more  immediately 
under  their  consideration.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  read  the  following 
passage :  — 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen — The  state  of  Ireland  has  been  the  object  of  his  Ma- 
jesty^s  continued  solicitude. 

**  Ilis  Majesty  laments  that.  In  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  an  Association 
should  still  exist,  which  is  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution ;  which  keeps  alive  discoras  and  ill-will  amongst  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects ;  and  which  must,  if  permitted  to  continue,  eflTectually  obstruct  every 
effort  permanently  to  improve  the  condition  of  Ireland. 

"  His  Majesty  confidently  relies  on  the  wisdom  and  on  the  support  of  his  parlia- 
ment ;  and  his  Majesty  feels  assured  that  you  will  commit  to  him  such  powers  as 
may  enable  his  Majesty  to  maintain  his  just  authority.  ** 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded.  It  was  his  intention  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  limit  himself  to  that  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  exclusive  object 
of  that  recommendatioD ;  namely,  to  justify  the  allegations  contained  in  that  8peech, 
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and  to  demonstrate  the  immediate  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Ire- 
land, of  increasing  the  powers  at  present  entrusted  to  the  executive  government  of 
that  country.    He  had  that  morning  commenced  revising  his  painful  recollection  of 
the  various  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Association.    He  had  beg^n 
that  unpleasant  task  under  the  impression  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  refer  to  those 
proceedings  in  that  House ;  btit  subsequent  reflection  satisfied  him  that  he  might  be 
spared  so  very  painful  a  duty.    Those  acts  and  proceedings  vrere  so  fresh  in  Che 
recollection  of  those  whom  he  now  addressed,  that  it  was,  he  thought,  unnecessary 
to  refer  to  particular  instances  of  violence  and  intemperance :  he  thought  it  also  pro- 
bable, that  whatever  might  be  the  variance  of  opinions  in  that  House,  with  respect 
to  the  remote  causes  which  had  given  influence  and  power  to  the  Catholic  AsHKsia- 
tion — whether  or  not  they  were  correct  who  thought  that  while  disabilities  remained 
it  would  be  impossible  to  control  the  substantive  power  of  this  Association — or 
whether  they  were  correct  in  their  opinion  who  believed  that  the  mere  exercise  of 
summary  authority  was  sufficient  once  and  for  ever  to  counteract  the  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  the  Association, — he  would  say,  whether  the  one  proposition  or  the  other 
were  the  true  one,  or  whether  the  truth  lay  in  a  medium  between  them,  that  be 
thought  he  might  reckon  on  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  House  on  this  point ; 
namely,  that  the  existence  of  such  a  body  was  inconsistent  vnth  the  exercise  of  regular 
government,  and  totally  incompatible  with  the  due  admini!*tration  of  the  law.    He 
did  not  mean  to  enter  into  those  causes  which  had  given  rise  to  the  Association ;  he 
asked  only  for  that  admission  which  he  had  already  heard  amply  made  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  House — that  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  exercise  of  the  functions 
of  the  regular  government,  that  the  exbtence  of  the  Catholic  Association  should  be 
any  longer  allowed,  and  therefore  he  should  be  spared  the  pain  of  stating  any 
particular  circumstances  which  might  have  the  efiect  of  creating  irritation  or  ill-feeling. 
He  had  taken  a  certain  course,  and  he  would  not  depart  from  it;  and  he  hoped,  not> 
withstanding  all  the  difficulties  by  which  that  course  was  encircled,  that  in  the  end 
he  should  be  the  humble  instrument  of  softening  down  the  acrimony  of  religious 
feelings,  and  of  introducing  a  more  harmonious  state  of  things.     It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  government  to  suppress  the  Roman  Catholic  Association ;  and  he  would 
ask,  could  it  he  doubted  that  the  existence  of  such  a  body  ^ss  inconsbtent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution?     Could  it  be  suffered  that  a  society  of  this  kind,  whose 
objects  were  indefinite,  and  might  be  changed  at  pleasure,  could  be  allowed  to  exer- 
cise its  power?     Could  it  be  denied  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  public  tran- 
quillity and  dangerous  to  the  public  safety  ?     He  believed  that  an  immediate  assent 
would  be  given  to  these  different  propositions;  and  their  truth  he  could  maintain  by 
reference  to  a  regfular  correspondence,  which  had  been  kept  up  with  the  government 
from  various  parts  of  Ireland.     Whatever  might  be  the  feelings  of  gentlemen  on 
other  points  contained  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  he  was  sure  the  House  would 
look  with  approbation  to  the  recommendation  of  his  majesty  in  this  particular — that 
they  would  enable  his  majesty  to  maintain  his  jost  authority,  and  therefore  that  they 
would,  with  that  view,  acquiesce  in  a  legislative  enactment,  by  which  the  future 
meetings  of  the  Catholic  Association  would  be  prohibited  and  prevented.     He  be- 
lieved that  those  who  looked  forward  to  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question,  who 
cherished  the  hope  of  seeing  a  conciliatory  arrangement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims 
speedily  carried  into  effect — he  believed  that  they  must  feel,  that  the  continued 
existence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Association,  during  the  discussion  which  must 
take  place  on  that  great  question,  would  in  itself  oppose  an  almost  insuperable  bar- 
rier to  the  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  the  object  which  they  had  so  much  at  heart. 
Where  the  passions  were  heated  and  excited  to  the  extent  to  which  they  unfortunately 
were  in  Ireland,  the  most  devoted  advocate  of  the  Catholic  claims  mn$it  acknowledge, 
that  the  constant  discussion  of  the  measures,  and  intentions  of  government  in  the 
Association,  would  render  it  totally  impossible  for  the  legislature  to  arrive  at  any 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  question.    He  therefore  would  say  to  those  who  thought 
with  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  down  the  Association,  that  the  time  had  come 
when  that  body  ought  to  be  suppressed,  as  dangerous  and  unconstitutional ;  and  he 
asked  of  those  who  looked  to  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question  as 
the  only  mode  by  which  permanent  tranquillity  could  be  secured — he  asked  of  them, 
on  different  grounds,  to  come  to  oue  common  conclusion,  for  the  benefit  of  that  cause 
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which  they  supported,  for  the  general  iDterest  of  the  country,  and  for  the  ultimate 
advantage  of  religion  itself;  namely,  that  the  Catholic  Association  should  henceforth 
cease  to  exist. 

His  confidence  in  the  intelligence  of  those  persons,  hb  firm  reliance  on  their  good 
sense — he  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  the  Association  what  they  might — ^relieved 
him  from  the  necessity  of  dwelling  on  individual  acts  which  had  heen  done  by  the 
Catholic  Association ;  but  he  thought  that  he  was  bound,  as  a  vindication  of  the 
intended  measures,  to  make  some  observations  on  the  present  state  of  society  in  Ire- 
land, as  constituting  the  justification  of  the  demand  for  that  additional  authority, 
which  the  bill  that  he  meant  to  propose  would  impart  to  the  government.     He  shomd 
do  this  also  with  another  view, — for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  convince  his  hon. 
friends  who  concurred  in  the  same  common  view  as  to  the  danger  of  g^nting  con- 
cession to  the  Roman  Catholics,  of  the  necessity  which  existed  for  adopting  a  different 
course.    He  would  lay  before  them  some  details  of  the  present  state  of  society  in 
Ireland,  in  order  that,  having  done  so,  he  might  lead  them  deliberately  to  consider, 
not  merely  whether  additional  powers  were  necessary  for  the  executive  government, 
but  whether  there  were  not  just  and  sufficient  grounds  to  break  up  the  present  state 
of  things,  with  reference  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  Ireland.     He  would  go  into 
these  details  for  the  purpose  of  afterwards  imploring  them  to  consider  dispassionately, 
whether  there  were  a  chance  of  permanent  peace  and  tranquillity  being  maintained 
in  Ireland,  if  the  government  remained  divided  as  it  had  been— if  the  House  oi 
Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  were  still  to  come  to  difierent  conclusions  with  re- 
spect to  that  great  question,  which  all  admitted  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the 
happiness  of  the  sister  island.     He  would  demand  of  them,  whether  it  were  possible 
to  secure  tranquillity  in  Ireland,  if  they  went  on,  from  year  to  year,  as  they  had 
hitherto  done,  with  the  Catholic  question.    The  parties  for  and  against  it  were  nicely 
balanced.     At  one  time  the  supporters  of  the  question  were  just  strong  enough  to 
control  those  who  were  opposed  to  it.     At  another  the  opponents  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  successful.     If  they  were  to  proceed  in  this  way,  a  majority  of  three 
appearing  in  favour  of  concession  m  one  year,  and  a  majority  of  six  against  it  in  the 
next,  it  was  impossible  to  hope  for  tranquillity  in  Ireland :  a  state  of  extreme  excita- 
tion mast  be  the  necessary  consequence.    In  this  manner  they  had  been  proceeding 
for  the  lost  sixteen  years,  and  the  same  results  would  be  obtained,  if  they  pursued  a 
similar  course  for  a  century.    While  such  a  state  of  disunion  prevailed,  was  there, 
he  would  ask,  on  either  side,  the  most  distant  hope  of  tranquillity  for  Ireland  ?    He 
would  assert  that  there  was  not.     Some  one,  thereifore,  must  make  sacrifices.     [Hear, 
hear].     He  knew  that,  according  to  the  ideas  of  some,  they  might  go  on,  as  they 
had  formerly  done,  opposing  those  opinions  which  were  favourable  to  the  claims  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.     Certainly  they  might ;  but  he  contended,  that  if  they  did  so, 
they  would  not  consult  the  true  interests  of  the  British  empire ;  and  above  all,  they 
would  not  take  the  best  course  for  giving  security  to  the  Protestants,  nor  for  protect- 
ing the  privileges  of  our  Protestant  constitution.     It  was  because  he  felt  this,  it  vras 
because,  looking  back  to  the  past,  and  forwanl  to  the  future— he  was  persuaded,  if 
the  two  parties  remained  so  nicely  balanced,  that  a  gigantic  power  womd  rise  out  of 
their  dissensions  superior  to  them  both ;  it  was  because  this  appeared  inevitable  to 
him,  that  he  had  taken  a  different  course  from  that  which  he  had  formerly  pursued. 
His  great  object  was,  to  maintain  the  Protestant  interest  inviolable — to  consult  the 
safety  of  the  Protestant  establishment — and,  at  the  same  time,  to  ensure  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  Ireland.    He  had  not  abandoned  his  opinions;  but  he  had  changed 
his  course ;  and  he  contended  that  he  had  a  right  to  do  so,  when  he  considered  the 
critical  state  of  the  country.     There  was  at  present,  and  there  had  long  been,  a 
nicely-balanced  state  of  public  opinion  on  this  great  question.     That  balance  could 
not  be  maintained,  beneficially  for  the  empire ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  go 
on  any  lon^j^er  opposing  and  controlling  each  other,  with  different  success,  so  far  as 
respected  this  question.    Those  who  watched  with  anxiety  for  the  safety  and  secu- 
rity of  the  country,  must  see,  that,  by  tranquillizing  Ireland,  they  woula  ultimately 
promote  tlie  best  interests  of  England.    That  which  he  recommended  was  not  a 
measure  forced  on  them  by  intimidation.     They  did  not  bow  to  any  power:  they 
judged  and  acted  for  themselves.     Thev  conld  not  deny  the  fact,  that,  in  carrying 
on  the  government  of  this  country  for  the  last  five  and  twenty  years,  notwithstand- 
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ing  the  slrong  opinion  of  his  iate  majesty  with  respect  to  the  Catholic  question, 
individuals  friendly  to  that  qnestion  were  employed  in  the  government.  Hence  divi- 
oion  constantly  arose.  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  opinions  on  this  subject  were  well  known, 
whose  sentiments  were  on  record,  would  not  have  retired  from  office,  if  it  had  been 
possible  for  him  to  have  conducted  this  question,  with  adequate  energy,  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion.  But,  constituted  as  the  administration  was,  that  could  not  be  effected ; 
and,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  government  of  the  country  had  been  confided 
to  individuals,  some  of  whom  were  in  favour  of,  and  others  opposed  to,  the  claims  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  In  times  of  great  public  danger,  it  was  not  difficult  to  induce 
men,  though  differing  upon  some  points,  to  unite  in  one  common  course  of  action  to 
avert  a  national  calamity.  Thus  it  was  that  Mr.  Pitt;  Lord  Melville,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh.  and  others  who  were  friendly  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  were  contented 
to  act,  at  a  period  of  peril,  with  men  who  felt  differently  on  that  subject ;  but  still 
their  disunion  must  have  been  attended  with  evil  consequences.  Now  this  very  fact, 
that  during  the  long  period  which  he  had  mentioned,  when  the  men  who  held  the 
highest  posts  in  the  administration  of  the  government  entertained  opinions  favour- 
able to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  yet  could  not  effect  their  favounte  object,  con- 
vinced him,  that  for  the  future  they  could  not  hope  that  an  administration  could 
possibly  be  formed,  able  to  command  the  confidence  of  this  country,  and  to  place 
Ireland  permanently  in  a  state  of  peace,  unless  there  were  an  union  of  feeling  upon 
this  point. 

That  was  the  position  which  he  was  anxious  to  support;  and  if  that  position 
were  true,  as  he  believed  it  to  be,  he  would  entreat  the  House,  and  bis  honourable 
friends,  to  listen  to  some  details  relative  to  the  present  situation  of  Ireland,  which 
had  reference  not  only  to  the  present  measure,  but  to  that  which  would  be  brought 
forward  at  a  future  time ;  and,  having  heard  those  details,  he  would  beg  of  them  to 
reflect,  whether  it  were  wise  or  prudent  that  the  country  should  be  governed  by 
divided  councils — ^he  would  entreat  of  them  to  consider  seriously,  whether  something 
ought  not  to  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  that  conflict  of  opinion  which 
had  so  long  divided  the  people  ot  Ireland.  He  well  knew  the  great  unwillingness 
of  individuals  to  hear  details  of  this  kind ;  but  he  believed,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  deep  anxiety  which  prevailed  on  this  subject  would  overpower  every  feeling  of 
that  description,  and  would  prevent  the  reference  to  those  documents  from  being 
tedious  to  the  House.  He  felt  it  the  more  nece.«sary  to  call  the  attention  of  gentle- 
men to  these  statements,  because  in  such  details  would  be  found  the  vindication  of 
his  character  and  conduct  for  the  step  he  had  taken.  The  House  would  see  in 
these  statements,  why  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  more  good  to  be 
derived  in  attempting  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  Catholic  question,  than  in 
leaving  It  in  its  present  state  of  uncertainty.  Gentlennen  would  perceive  from  a 
perusal  of  these  documents,  why  he  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  more  safety  in 
that  course  for  the  empire,  and  more  security  for  the  Protestant  interest  and  the 
Protestant  establishment,  than  in  suffering  it  to  remain  as  it  was,  neglected  or 
oppressed  by  a  divided  or  a  hostile  government.  He  had  extracted  from  the  nu- 
merous and  painful  detail  of  unpleasant  circumstances,  which  had  pressed  on  the 
officers  of  the  Irish  government  within  the  last  six  months  to  a  greater  degree  than 
had  ever  before  happened,  sufficient,  as  he  believed,  to  bear  out  all  he  had  said. 
He  had  selected  some  specimens  of  the  correspondence  addressed  to  the  government, 
which  would  show  the  critical  state  of  Ireland.  In  doing  this  he  could  assure  hit 
honourable  friends  that  he  did  not  mean,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  alarm  their 
pride,  as  men  determined  to  resist  intimidation :  he  wished  merely  to  present  the 
facts  to  them,  and  he  would  suggest  to  them  a  calm  consideration  of  those  facts,  as 
men  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  country,  and  desirous  of  promoting  the  general 
peace  and  tranauillity.  He  would  present  these  details ;  first,  with  reference  to  the 
public  peace  of  Ireland  as  it  had  been  endangered  during  the  last  six  months; 
secondly,  with  reference  to  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland,  as  regarded  the  relations 
between  man  and  man ;  and,  thirdly,  as  respected  the  interests  of  those  whom  it  was 
confessed  on  all  sides  we  were  especially  bound  to  protect — the  interests  of  the 
Protestant  population  of  that  conntry.  It  was  very  well  for  some  persons  to  exclaim, 
'*  Let  us  persevere  in  resisting  those  claims  ;**  but  what  effect  was  such  continued 
resistance  likely  to  produce  ?    Ue  asked  gentlemen  to  consider  that  point  eooUy  and 
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d^berately ;  and  he  conjured  them,  by  the  interest  which  they  must  ^eel  in  .pre- 
ferring tranquillity  in  Ireland,  not  precipiiately  to  defeat  a  measure  whieh  was  calcu- 
lated to  have  the  effect  of  securing  peace  and  concord. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  hrs  conviction  was  decided — 
his  mind  was  perfectly  made  up  on  the  subject — that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  whole  condition  of  Ireland  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  with  a  view  to  the 

EBrmanent  settlement  of  the  question  that  regarded  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Catho- 
cs,  and  he  confessed  that  he  did  not  anticipate  that  this  determination  would  be 
so  confirmed  by  the  events  which  had  intervened  f^ince  that  period.  Let  gentlemen 
observe,  that  he  was  not  going  to  state  any  thing  with  a  view  to  create  alarm.  He 
was  not  going  to  say,  that  there  was  any  circumstance  in  what  he  was  about  to  state, 
that  could  have  the  effect  of  forcing  or  compelling  government  to  take  any  particular 
course.  This  empire  was  at  peace  with  the  whole  world ;  but  it  was  because  we 
were  at  peace,  that  we  ought  not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  setting  this  question  at 
rest.  It  was  because  we  had  not  for  the  last  three  or  four  hundred  years  been  in 
such  a  state  of  tranquillity — It  was  because  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  our  rela- 
tions of  amity  had  not  been  knit  so  closely  with  all  the  powers  of  the  world  as  they  were 
at  that  moment. — It  was  because  the  Protestant  spirit  of  Ireland  had  shown  a 
determination  to  resist  and  to  sacrifice  every  thing  in  a  struggle  rather  than  their 
honour — It  was  because  we  were  happily  placed  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  able  to 
take  any  course  which  might  appear  to  the  House  fittest  and  best,  that  he  now 
asked  them  to  give  the  subject  their  most  mature  consideration,  and  implored  them 
not  to  throw  away  the  opportunity  thus  happily  afforded  them. 

The  first  subject  to  which  he  should  call  the  attention  of  the  House  was  that  which 
related  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  in  Ireland ;  and  upon  that  subject  he 
should  lay  before  the  House  certain  details  which  he  had  selected  from  the  corres- 
pondence which  had  been  submitted  to  his  mojestv^s  government  during  the  last  six 
months.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  summer,  during  the  month  of  September,  it 
was  notorious  that  bands  of  peasants,  to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten  thousand,  paraded 
through  various  parts  of  the  country  in  a  sort  of  military  array.  Those  assemblies 
consisted  of  various  parties ;  their  (^ject  was  not  directly  to  attack  each  other ;  they 
were  assembled  for  purposes  hardly  to  be  defined  ;  but  still  they  presented  an  array 
such  as  no  man  could  treat  with  contempt,  or  view  without  apprehension.  It  was 
better  that  they  should  know  the  whole  truth ;  and  he  hoped  the  House  would  per- 
mit him  to  g^  through  the  correspondence  to  the  extent  which  he  might  conceive 
necessary ;  not  only  to  show  that  the  measures  he  was  about  to  propose  were  called 
for,  but  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question  that  had  been  so  often  put  to  him,  as  to 
what  circumstances  had  induced  him  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  so  different  from  that 
which  he  had  heretofore  formed  ?  And  here  he  would  observe,  that  he  had  selected 
the  letter*  which  he  was  about  to  read  to  the  House  from  the  correspondence  of 
persons  of  no  side  in  politics,  of  no  colour  in  party — from  persons  who  could  have 
had  no  possible  motive  for  misleading  the  government — from  persons  who  could  not 
have  desired  to  exaggerate  their  statements  beyond  the  boundaries  of  truth.  The 
state  of  Ireland  for  some  time  past  was  such  as  to  oblige  the  government  to  employ 
persons  who  acted  directly  under  the  orders  of  the  government,  and  who  were  to  the 
government  only  responsible.  They  could,  therefore,  have  had  no  possible  object  in 
misstating  facts,  or  misleading  the  government  by  which  they  were  employed. 
The  first  letter  he  should  read  was  one  forwarded  to  the  government  by  Major 
Carter — ^a  gentleman  whose  name  was  universally  respected  in  Ireland,  and  who  was 
known  to  every  individual  in  the  House  connected  with  that  country  to  be  as  dis- 
tinguished for  the  veracity  of  his  statements,  as  for  the  urbanity  of  his  manners  and 
the  energy  of  his  conduct.    This  letter  was  as  follows : — 

"Cashel,  17th  September,  1828. 
**  Sir;  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that  on  Sunday,  the  14th  instant,  there 
were  three  parades  or  assemblages  of  the  peasantry,  dressed  and  arrayed  precisely 
as  described  in  my  former  reports  hereon ;  viz.,  at  Templemore,  seventeen  miles 
hence,  between  three  and  four  thousand  cavalry  and  infantry,  having  drums,  fifes, 
and  banners,  and  attended  by  about  ten  thousand  people,  the  majority  carrying 
green  branches ;  at  Killenaule,  ten  miles  hence,  fifteen  hundred  cavalry  and  infantry, 
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accompanied  by  about  six  thousand  attendants,  with  green  boughs;  and  at  Caher 
about  the  same  number.  No  disturbance  occurred  at  any  of  those  meetings :  they 
have  been  generally  addressed  by  some  influential  person  of  their  own  claiss,  who, 
after  alluding  in  yiolent  language  to  their  political  disabilities,  and  desiring  them  to 
continue  united  for  the  attainment  of  their  object,  then  recommended  them  to 
relinquish  old  feuds,  obey  the  laws,  and  thus  render  the  interference  of  the  police 
unnecessary.  Although  the  usual  appearance  of  those  assemblages  is  ridiculous, 
yet  they  cannot  be  deemed  contemptible,  because  they  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
admonitions  of  the  priests,  or  interference  of  respectable  farmers  of  their  persuasion, 
who  now  find  they  cannot  restrain  or  prohibit  this  display  of  a  force  mustered  by 
parishes,  and  encouraging  amongst  them  the  worst  of  characters.*' 
*^  William  Gbbgobt,  Esq.,  &c.  &c.  &c.** 

He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  there  had  been  any  yiolations  of  the  law  by  the  per- 
sons assembled  on  these  occasions,  but  yet  it  was  such  a  demonstration  uf  force,  that 
it  became  imperative  upon  the  government  to  check  and  control  it  by  the  demonstra- 
tion of  a  force  superior  to  it ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  had  his 
Miyesty^s  Proclamation  upon  the  subject  not  been  promptly  obeyed,  it  would  have 
been  controlled,  if  necessary,  by  the  whole  energies  of  the  government  of  the  country. 
It  would  be  asked,  whether  these  demonstrations  intimidated  the  government?  lo 
that  he  would  answer,  that  they  did  not  It  was  because  they  provoked  a  cor- 
respondent demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants.  The  apprehension  was, 
not  that  the  government  would  be  stormed — ^not  that  the  government  was  in  dan- 
ger— but  that  vengeance  would  be  carried  to  a  great  height  between  two  parties, 
natives  of  the  same  country,  and  difiering  only  in  respect  to  their  religion.  Ck>vem- 
ment  wished  to  prevent  such  meetings,  either  of  Catholics  or  Protestants,  and  a 
I'roclamation,  which  must  be  known  to  every  one,  was  published.  Another  gen- 
tleman. Major-general  Thornton,  had  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Lrish 
government : — 

"  Armagh,  September  30,  1S28,  hal/pastfour,  p.m. 

**  My  Lord ;  with  reference  to  my  letter  or  yesterday,  I  beg  to  acquaint  your  lord- 
ship, for  the  information  of  the  Lieutenant-general  commanding,  that  in  the  course 

of  last  evening,  the  Sovereign  of  this  city  ascertained  to  a  certainty  that had  no 

intention  of  coming  here  this  day,  and  in  consequence  sent  off  a  communication  to 
that  effect  to  every  neighbouring  town  or  person  supposed  to  have  any  leading  in- 
fluence among  the  Protestants,  to  prevent  their  proposed  assembly  here  to-day,  in  that 
multitudinous  crowd  which  was  expected ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions 
taken  for  that  purpose,  and  the  vast  numbers  prevented  from  coming  here,  I  am 
informed  by  the  Sovereign  that  about  twenty  thousand  had  marched  in,  which  they 
did,  in  separate  divisions,  according  to  the  directions  from  whence  they  came,  with 
drums  and  fifes,  some  few  flags,  many  with  orange  and  other  coloured  ribbons,  and  a 
largeproportion  of  them  with  fire-arms  and  other  weapons. 

'*  The  great  body  of  them,  however,  have  now  left  the  town  on  their  return  home, 
and  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  the  day  will  pass  over  without  any  serious  outrage 
being  committed. 

*'  The  two  companies  of  the  56th  Regiment  intended  for  Newry,  which  were  halted 
here  this  day,  will  accordingly  proceed  to  their  destination  to-morrow.     I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  William  THoaNTON, 

Migor-generaL** 

The  consequence  of  these  movements  vras  a  determination  on  the  part  of  his  Mi^esty*8 
government  to  suppress  all  such  demonstrations,  if  it  became  necessary,  by  force ; 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  by  force  the  government  could  easily  have  effected  that 
object.  An  hon.  friend  near  him  said,  he  was  perfectly  sure  that  such  meetings 
might  have  been  put  down  by  force.  To  be  sure  they  could.  But  he  would  ask  his 
hon.  friend,  if  the  application  of  force  had  been  successful,  **  where  should  we  have 
been  then  ?  **  To  be  sure,  the  government  could  have  vindicated  its  authority  by 
force ;  it  was  certdn  to  have  succeeded ;  but  who  could  reflect  upon  the  consequences 
without  shuddering  P  Instead  of  this,  they  issued  a  Proclamation,  which  ran  thus : — 
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**  A  Froclamatiok  by  the  Lord-lieutenaDt-general  and  Grenend  Grovernor  of  IrelaocL 

"  Anglesey. 

*^  Whereas,  in  certain  counties  in  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  meetings  of 
large  numbers  of  his  Majesty^s  subjects  liave  been  lately  held,  consisting  of  persons 
both  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  coming  together  from  various  and  distant  parts  and 
places,  acting  in  concert  and  under  the  command  of  leaders,  and  assuming  the  ap- 
pearance of  military  array  and  discipline,  or  exhibiting  other  marks  and  syrobob  of 
illegal  concert  and  union,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  public  peace,  and  to  the  well- 
founded  terror  and  dread  of  hb  A^jestv^s  peaceable  and  well-disposed  subjects. 

'^  And  whereas  we  have  received  information  that  in  other  parts  certain  persons 
have  been  passing  through  the  country,  provoking  and  exciting  the  assembUge  of 
large  bodies  of  people,  for  no  purpose  known  to  the  law,  to  the  great  terror  of  his 
Maiesty*8  subjects,  and  the  endangering  of  the  public  peace  and  safety. 

*'  And  whereas  the  meeting  and  assembling  together  in  such  numbers,  and  in  such 
manner  as  aforesaid,  and  thereby  occasioning  such  dread  and  terror,  and  endanger- 
ing the  public  peace,  is  a  manifest  o£Pence,  and  an  open  breach  of  the  law,  and  such 
unlawful  assemblies  ought  therefore  to  be  suppressed  and  put  down. 

*'  And  whereas  many  well-affected  but  unwary  persons  may  be  seduced  by  divers 
specious  pretences  given  out  for  the  holding  of  such  assemblies,  and  in  ignorance  of 
the  law  to  freauent  the  same. 

'*  We,  therefore,  the  Lord-lieutenant-general  and  General  Governor  of  Ireland, 
being  resolved  to  suppress  and  put  down  such  illegal  meetings,  and  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  thereof,  have  thought  fit  to  issue  this  Proclamation,  solemnly  and  strictly 
warning  all  his  Majesty ^s  li^e  subjects  from  henceforth  to  discontinue  the  holding 
or  attending  any  such  meetings  or  assemblies  as  aforesaid;  and  do  charge  and 
earnestly  exhort  them,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  to  discountenance  all  meetings 
and  assemblies  of  a  similar  nature,  and  thereby  to  prevent  the  dangers  and  mischief 
consequent  on  the  same;  and  being  detennined  and  resolved  strictly  to  enforce  the 
law,  and  the  penalties  thereof,  against  persons  offending  in  the  premises,  do  charge 
and  command  all  sheriffs,  mayors,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  all  other  magistrates, 
officers,  and  others  whom  it  may  concern,  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  in  the  execution 
of  the  law,  in  preventing  such  meetings  and  assemblies  from  being  held,  and  in  the 
effectual  dlsitersion  and  suppression  of  the  same,  and  in  the  detection  and  prosecu- 
tion of  those  who,  after  this  notice,  shall  offend  in  the  respects  aforesaid. — Given  at 
his  Majesty*s  Castle  of  Dublin  thb  30th  day  of  September,  1828,  by  his  Excellenc/s 
command, 

(Signed)  F.  L.  Go^eb." 

Providentially,  the  advice  given  in  that  Proclamation  was  not  neglected.  And  let 
any  one  consider  the  system  which  prevailed  in  so  many  diflbrent  parts  of  Ireland ; 
let' him  consider,  that  a  mere  spark  might  have  kindled  one  of  the  most  f^nuful  con- 
flagrations— a  conflagration  to  be  quenched  only  in  blood ;  and  then  let  that  person 
say,  whether  ho  did  not  rejoice  with  him  that  the  Proclamation  was  obeyed,  and  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  force.  Would  anv  one  tell  him  that  it  was 
fear — that  it  was  cowardice — that  it  was  a  discreditable  feeling,  from  which  this  Pro- 
clamation emanated  ?  He  tnisted  not :  he  trusted  that  no  man  could  doubt,  that  the 
feeling  which  dictated  this  Proclamation,  was  the  dread  lest  it  should  be  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  a  power  which  must  have  been  effectual.  This  was  the  dread 
which  his  Majesty*:*  government  entertained,  when  they  viewed  the  actual  condition 
of  Ireland;  and  though  it  had  been  called  cowardice  and  fear,  he  looked  upon  it  as 
a  legitimate  and  an  honourable  apprehension,  which  the  boldest  and  the  bravest  might 
entertain  and  not  blush  to  avow.  He  would  read  to  the  House  the  terms  which  were 
used  by  a  distinguished  officer — one  of  the  bravest  among  the  brave — a  man  who  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  and  valour  on  so  niany  occasions  that  it  would  be 
doing  him  injustice  to  name  any  specific  instance.  The  gentleman  to  whom  he 
alluded  was  General  Thornton,  who,  speaking  of  the  events  at  BaJlibay,  and  of  the 
anxiety  which  he  felt  to  prevent  the  collision  of  parties  which  was  there  likely  to  take 
place,  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Lawless,  wrote  thui  to  the  noble  Secretaij 
for  Ireland : — 
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"  Armagh,  Sept,  28,  1828. 

**  My  Lord ;  it  is  but  fair  in  me  to  confess  that  I  purposely  used  such  language, 
"with  tne  view  of  better  securing  the  ardent  co*operation  ot  that  gentleman,  to  prevent, 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  any  breach  of  the  peace  at  Monaghan,  knowing 
as  I  did,  how  highly  their  feelings  had  been  excited  on  the  2drd  instant,  by  their 
having  been  disappointed  in  their  intention  of  proceeding  in  procession  through  the 
town  of  Ballibay,  and  uncertain  as  1  was  of  the  degree  to  which  their  irritation  had 
been  increased  by  the  casualties  which  unfortunately  occurred  to  two  of  their  per- 
suasion on  the  nig^t  of  that  day. 

"  It  therefore  appeared  to  me  to  be  my  paramount  duty  to  use  any  and  every  means 
in  my  power  to  prevent  a  collision  between  the  two  parties,  from  which  a  flame  would 
have  inevitably  arisen,  and  extended  itself  to  a  limit  beyond  the  possibility  of  con- 
jecture ;  as  the  Lieutenant-general  is  aware  that  there  was  no  adequate  military  force 
at  hand  which  in  such  a  case  could  have  been  interposed,  as  its  total  amount  at  the 
three  posts  of  Armagh,  Monaghan,  and  Clones,  including  the  Jail-guards  at  the  two 
first-mentioned  places,  only  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  rank  and  file.  Nor  was 
there  another  soldier  to  be  obtained  at  Monaghan  beyond  that  number  nearer  than 
from  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.    I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  WiLUAM  Thorntok, 

Major-general." 

Now,  of  the  consequences  that  might  have  followed  the  collision,  as  far  as  the 
power  of  the  country  was  concerned,  Greneral  Thornton  could  have  had  no  appre- 
hension ;  but  he  had  that  honest,  that  legitimate  apprehension,  which  led  him  to  dread 
that  inhabitants  of  the  same  country,  that  subjects  of  the  same  king,  should  be  in- 
volved in  all  the  horrors  of  civil  commotion — a  commotion  in  which  the  success  of 
either  party  would  have  been  an  equal  calamity.  Like  an  honourable  man  he  strove 
to  avoid  that  which  every  well-wisher  of  his  country  would  have  regretted  if  it  had 
happened. 

Thus  much,  then,  for  the  danger  to  which  the  tranquillity,  the  public  peace  of 
Ireland  was  exposed.  Let  the  House  now  turn  to  the  condition  of  private  society  in 
that  country.  This,  he  confessed,  was  the  part  of  the  subject  that  dwelt  most  heavily 
upon  his  mmd.  Dreadful  as  were  civil  commotions  to  those  who  engaged  in  them, 
they  could  excise  no  fear  in  him,  no  feeling  in  him,  but  that  of  commiseration  fur 
the  unhappy  persons  who  sufiered  by  them.  But  when  he  looked  at  the  state  of 
societv  in  Ireland,  and  at  the  condition  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  that  country, 
his  mmd  was  filled  with  the  deepest  apprehension.  He  would  ask  every  gentleman 
to  follow  him  in  the  statements  which  he  was  about  to  read,  and  to  tell  him  whe:her 
such  a  condition  of  afiairs  could  be  allowed  to  remain. 

"  November  10,  1828. 

"The  constant  travelling  to  which  I  am  now  subject  has  prevented  me  transmitting 
earlier,  for  your  information,  the  usual  report  of  outrages,  &c.,  during  the  preceding 
month.  The  enclosed  detail  and  summary  of  occurrences  exhibit  several  instances 
of  cattle  houghed,  three  burnings,  six  cases  of  arms  taken,  six  threatening  notices, 
one  dwelling  levelled,  fourteen  houses  attacked,  five  persons  assaulted,  two  of  cattle 
stolen,  one  barony  only  in  the  county  being  free  from  crime.  Two  cases  of  decided 
resistance  to  the  ordinary  process  of  the  law,  in  civil  matters  of  property,  obliged  the 
sheriff  to  call  out  the  military,  in  conjunction  with  the  police ;  the  first  affair  at 

,  on  the  30th  ult.,  where  I  attended  him  with  thirty  police  and  sixty  regular 

infantry.  He  also  brought  a  military  and  police  force,  accompanied  by  a  magistrate. 
Authentic  information  having  been  received  of  the  determination  of  the  peasantry  to 
resist  with  arms  the  sheiiff.  who  had  been  forced  to  relinauish  a  former  attempt  to 
execute  an  habere  on  those  lands ;  and,  on  the  6th  instant,  the  sheriff  was  called  upon 
by  writ  of  assistance  to  protect,  with  military,  &c.,  a  receiver  from  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  who  had  been  threatened  and  forced  to  fly  from  some  neighbouring  lands, 
when  endeavouring  to  distrain  for  rent,  &c.,  under  a  decree  of  court ;  forty  military 
were  brought  to  support  the  police  on  this  duty,  and  in  both  these  cases  the  sheriff 
fulljr  succeeded,  from  the  awe  produced  by  the  forces  employed.  The  animosity 
excited  against  those  who  have  joined  Brunswick  clubs  still  prevails.  Suspicion  of 
belonging  to  such  a  society  is  sufficient  to  produce  insult  to  the  higher,  and  want  of 
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employment  to  the  lower,  orders.  Recommendations  for  exclusive  dealing  are  pri- 
vately and  publicly  disseminated,  and  thus  invidious  distinctions  are  fomented 
between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 

**  In  the  barony  of ,  on  the  22nd  ult.,  the  labourers  employed  by  the 

were  compelled  by  a  body  of  five  hundred  men  to  leave  his  potato  digging.  The 
same  body  dictated  similar  laws  to  the  workmen  engaged  by  three  different  Protestant 
gentlemen  in  the  same  remote  part  of  the  county,  and  some  difficulty  in  procuring 
potato  diggers  has  been  experienced  by  other  Protestants.  But  I  trust  the  discretion 
of  the  priests  (who  have  published  their  disapprobation  of  such  combinations,  in  the 
address  circulated  by  them  in ,  on  the  26th  ult.,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  trans- 
mitted) will  correct  this  monstrous  evil. 

*^  I  am  led  to  believe  the  division  of  parishes  into  hundreds,  with  officers  called 
*  Pacificators^  and  *  Regulators,*  is  proceeding;  but  I  conceive  the  vigilance  of  many 
magistrates  is  directed  attentively  to  such  proceedings,  and  the  general  excited  state 
of  the  country. 

(Signed) " 

" .  &c." 

Now,  he  would  not  ask,  wnat  force  could  be  appL'ed  here — what  rigour  of  the 
law  would  remedy  such  a  state  of  things?  Was  there  not  the  clear  indication  of 
a  diseased  mind  throughout  the  whole  of  these  occurrences  ?  He  knew  not  what  legal 
remedy  could  be  effectual  under  such  circumstances,  or  what  hope  could  be  reason- 
ably entertained,  if  they  were  to  remain  in  the  relevant  position  they  had  occupied 
for  so  many  years  past.  Again,  as  to  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland,  he  begged  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  following  letter  :— 

"  Cloohsb,  Dec.  23ft/,  1828. 

**  Sir; — I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  you  a  copy  of  an  examination  sworn  before 
the  magistrates  at  Augher  petty  sessions  on  this  day,  which  can  be  corroborated  by 
the  testimony  of  probably  fifty  other  respectable  persons. 

*'  I  have  to  acquaint  you,  that  party  feeling  has  increased  considerably  in  the  town 
and  vicinity  of  Augher,  in  this  district,  and  has  assumed  such  a  formidable  appear- 
ance as  to  cau«e  a  dread  of  the  most  alarming  consequence  to  the  peaceable  and  well- 
disposed  inhabitants  of  that  neighbourhood. 

**  I  am  further  to  acqniunt  you,  that  on  the  day  mentioned  in  the  examinations, 
there  was  a  fair  held  in  Augher,  on  which  occasion  I  assembled  all  the  men  of  my 
district,  for  the  purp|0se  of  keeping  order  in  it,  and  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  by  the 
direction  of  the  magistrates  (previously  received),  I  cleared  every  person  out  of  the 
public-houses,  and  had  them  closed  up  by  five  o'clock,  when  all  was  perfectly  tran- 
quil ;  and  I  can  almost  say  that  not  an  individual,  except  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
remained  in  it  after  that  nour. 

*^  I  am  to  add,  that  the  party  which  entered  Augher  at  eight  o'clock,  about  five 
hundred  men  in  number,  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Through,  in  or  on  the 
mountainous  borders  of  the  county  of  Monaghan,  and  were,  I  understand,  all  Roman 
Catholics ;  they  cried  ont '  Through  for  ever !  Augher  is  our  own.*  The  inhabi- 
tants then  made  an  effort  from  their  houses  to  drive  them  out  of  the  town,  and  I  am 
informed  wounded  many  of  them,  none  of  whom,  or  their  friends,  have  as  yet  come 
forward  to  make  any  statement  respecting  the  matter.  Intelligence  of  the  attack  on 
Augher  having  reached  some  of  the  Protestant  party  in  the  neighbourhood,  they,  I  am 
informed,  went  in  towards  morning  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  their  friends  in 
the  town,  but  as  the  party  who  entered  early  in  the  night  had  retired,  the  matter 
ended.  (Signed) ." 

Here  there  was  a  statement  of  many  persons  being  wounded,  but  there  was  no 
manifestation  of  a  disposition  to  make  any  application  for  redress  to  the  law.  The 
conflicting  parties  took  the  means  of  redress  into  their  own  hands;  they  awaited  the 
opportunity  of  retaliation :  and  was  this,  he  again  asked,  a  state  of  things  which 
with  any  propriety  could  be  permitted  by  government  to  go  on  P  After  having  been 
obliged,  day  after  day,  for  four  months,  to  read  over  documents  and  reports,  of  which 
what  he  had  now  read  to  the  House  were  but  specimens,  was  it  to  be  made  matter 
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of  charge  and  blame  against  bim,  tbat  rather  than  leave  these  tilings  to  go  on,  be  had 
attempted  a  safe  adjustment  of  the  causes  of  the  dissensions,  from  which  this  cala- 
mitous condition  of  affairs  liad  sprung  P  In  making  this  attempt  to  vindicate  the 
authority  of  the  law  in  Ireland,  he  was  principally  actuated  by  a  desire  to  see  the 
condition  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  altered  and  secured — to  see  Protestant 
interests  and  Protestant  establishments  no  longer  exposed  to  the  dangers  which 
menaced  them.  The  protection  of  these  objects  were  motives  fully  as  strong  with 
)um  as  the  reasonable  gratification  of  the  wishes  and  claims  of  others,  in  pursuing 
the  course  which  a  sense  of  duty  on  this  occasion  had  pointed  out  to  him.  Let  the 
House  consider  what  was  the  present  condition  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland — let  them 
consider  the  threatening  notices,  in  many  instances,  sent  to  them — the  menaces  of 
violence,  and  frequently  the  commission  of  violence  upon  them — the  refusal,  on  the 
part  of  their  Roman  Catholic  tenantry  to  work  for  them.  They  lived,  not  as  we 
did,  but  in  residences  in  remote  places,  and  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers.  The 
authors  of  the  attacks  upon  them  beheld  in  abhorrence:  but,  was  he  to  stop  there?  Was 
he  to  be  content  to  {)ity  them,  and  leave  them  still  unprotected  ?  Let  the  House 
read  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed,  from  the  following  statement  contained 
in  a  letter,  addressed  to^ajor  Warburton,  of  the  police : — 

*' November  Gih,  1828. 
"  Sir; — I  have  to  report  that  last  night  threatening  notices  were  posted  up  on  the 

house  of ,  and  on  other  places  on  the  Townlands  (which  are  situated  within  a  mile 

and  a  half  of  his  post),  desiring  no  person  to  attempt  working  for  *  the  accursed ^ 

OS  otherwise  they  should  be  treated  with  the  utmost  severity.'  The  consequence  is, 
the  gentleman,  who  is  extensive  in  farming,  is  left  by  all  his  workmen,  who  say  they 
regret  it,  but  would  be  afraid  their  houses  would  be  consumed,  or  some  other  harm 
happen  to  their  families,  if  they  would,  as  they  say, '  go  against  Captain  Rock.*  The 
only  cause  I  have  heard  assigned  for  this  exclusive  system  being  acted  upon  in  this 
case  is,  that  some  days  ago  ^—  attended  a  Brunswick-club  meeting,  and  enrolled 
himself  a  member  thereof.  (Signed)  ** 

It  would  be  unjust  in  him  not  to  state  that  the  gentleman  referred  to  in  thia 
letter  would  not  have  attended  this  club,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  threats  which 
had  been  conveyed  to  him,  and  for  the  preceding  provocation  he  met  with.  He 
thought  himself  bound  to  state  this,  lest  the  contents  of  the  letter  should  produce 
an  effect  which,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  it  ought  not  to  produce.  Thus  a 
gentleman,  in  extensive  business,  who  had  committeid  no  legpaJ  offence,  no  act  for 
which  he  could  be  called  in  question,  was  deserted  by  all  his  workmen,  upon  whem 
an  influence  was  exercised  which  they  were  afraid  to  resist.  He  thoujrht  it  neces- 
sary that  these  facts,  which  were  material  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  subject, 
should  be  brought  befure  the  House,  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  that  no  apology  would 
be  thought  necessary  for  hb  reading  them.  The  following  letter  was  also  addressed 
to  Major  Warburton  • — 

*•  November  Ut,  1828. 

«<  Sir; — ^I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  letter,  covering  one  from  Mr. 

.     I  called  on  him  yesterday,  and  from  the  information  I  received,  as  well  as 

from  my  personal  observation,  I  regret  to  say  Mr. 's  statement  is  too  true.  He 

has  a  number  of  Roman  Catholic  tenants,  and  although  they  have  no  lease,  and 
knowing  he  can  dispossess  them  whenever  he  pleases,  they  all  have  refu!*ed  to  work  for 
him.  He  told  me  if  they  persevered,  he  was  determined  to  turn  every  one  of  them 
out,  and  to  send  for  Protestant  tenants.  I  reasoned  with  him  on  this  subject,  and 
told  him  I  thought  it  would  be  a  very  imprudent  proceeding  at  this  time,  when  the 
minds  of  the  people  were  in  such  a  state  of  fermentation.  He  seemed  to  agree  in 
opinion  with  me,  and  said,  if  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  such  harsh  measures, 
it  would  be  with  much  reluctance ;  but  he  saw  no  other  alternative  left.  He  should 
either  do  that,  or  leave  the  country.  This  was  a  remedy  which  had  not  unfrequently 
been  recommended,  and  which  had  been  resorted  to  on  many  occasions. 

"  In  short.  Sir,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  give  a  full  statement  of  the  unfor- 
tunate situation  of  afiairs  in  this  neighbourhood.  Until  some  measures  are  taken  to  re- 
concile those  party  feelings  which  at  present  exist  to  such  an  alarming  degree,  I  would 
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most  earnestly  and  respectfully  suggest  the  neoetrity  of  angmenting  the  police  sta- 
tions at ,  and  ,  and  ;  that  constant  patrols  would  be  kept  up 

both  by  day  and  night  for  some  time,  until  the  violent  party  feeling  shall  subside. — 
It  would  be  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  both  parties  if  a  reconciliation  could 
be  effected,  for  so  violent  is  the  feeling  existing  at  present,  that  a  Protestant  could 
not  go  a  mile  from  his  own  dwelling  without  running  the  risk  of  personal  violence, 
or  perhaps  loss  of  life ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Catholics  were  literally  famish- 
ing, they  would  not  work  a  day  for  a  Protestant.     I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  '• 

The  following  letter,  enclosing  the  preceding  one,  was  forwarded  by  Major  War- 
burton  to  government : — 

Novemhtr  Ist^  1828. 

"My  Lord; — I  have  the  hononr  to  enclose  a  report  from  Mr.  ,  detailing 

the  state  of  public  feeling  in  the  neighbourhood  of I  shall  write  imme- 
diately to  him  to  try  every  possible  means  to  reconcile  the  parties.  I  fear,  however, 
it  is  hopeless;  and  that  the  excitement  will  rather  increase  as  the  winter  advances; 
the  people  there  very  seldom  have  much  agricultural  labour  during  the  winter,  and 
are  so  far  independent  of  their  employers,  and  at  liberty  to  show  hostility. 

"  With  respect  to  Mr.  's  suggestion  to  increase  the  police  force,  I  really 

have  not  the  power,  without  stripping  other  stations,  or  withdrawing  them  altogether; 
unless  a  strong  force  were  sent^  they  would  be  ineffectual ;  and  to  send  such,  might 
only  expose  other  districts  to  disturbance,  by  withdrawing  the  men  from  them.  I 
request  the  honour  of  his  excellency's  instructions  on  this  point.    I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  .» 

••  The  Lord  F.  L.  Gower,  &c.  &c." 

He  would  read  no  more,  but  content  himself  with  observing  that  this  was  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  correspondence  which,  for  the  last  four  months,  had  been  poured  into 
the  Office  of  the  Home  Department  in  Dublin.  He  had  thought  it  necessary  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  these  details,  in  order  to  prove,  from  sources  which 
were  indisputable,  three  things : — first,  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  public 
tranquillity  in  Ireland ;  secondly,  the  state  of  the  intercourse  between  man  and 
man ;  and  thirdly,  the  position  m  which  the  Protestants  were  at  present  placed  in 
Ireland.  He  was  ready  to  confess,  that  the  perusal  of  these  communications,  which 
were  almost  of  daily  recurrence,  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind.  He  did 
not  entertain  any  apprehension  that  the  government  in  Ireland  would  be  endangered 
by  civil  commotions,  nor,  at  the  same  time,  was  he  quiet  under  the  consciousness, 
that  in  the  event  of  any  such  calamity  the  government  was  sure ;  for  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  not  to  see  that  the  evils  which  had  made  this  impression  on  him,  sprang 
from  a  diseased  mind ;  and  seeing  that,  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  could  be  so 
obdurate  and  insensible  as  not  to  wbh  that  some  remedy  could  be  found  for  them  ? 
He  would  not  exchange  the  feelings  to  which  the  perusal  of  these  lamentable  occur- 
rences gave  rise  in  his  breast,  for  the  reputation  of  the  hardiest  courage.  But  he 
had  another  object  in  goine  through  these  details.  lie  had  gone  through  them  for 
the  purpose  of  entreating  nis  honourable  friends  to  give  to  these  facts  their  most 
serious  consideration,  and  then  to  figure  to  themselves  what  consequences  they  could 
reasonably  expect  if  such  a  condition  of  things  were  allowed  to  remain  without  a 
remedy.  He  knew  very  well  it  had  been  said  by  some,  that  the  only  two  measures 
that  were  necessary  were,  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic  Association,  and  the  abo- 
lition of  the  40s.  freeholders.  He  knew  it  had  been  said,  that  if  the  government 
would  only  act  boldly,  and  press  on  those  measures,  no  other  would  be  necessary; 
much  less  such  a  one  as  that  now  in  contemplation.  But  he  called  upon  honourable 
gentlemen  who  held  this  language  to  consider  calmly  whether,  in  the  present  state 
of  Ireland,  these  two  measures,  unaccompanied  by  any  other,  could  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  that  House.  He  called  upon  them  to  consider,  if  these  were  the  only 
measures  which  government  ought  to  propose.  It  had  been  said,  that  if  government 
were  to  propose  them,  there  was  no  doubt  they  would  succeed.  He  was  ready  to 
believe  that  such  a  proposition  would  receive  much  individual  support;  but  he 
called  upon  them  to  look  upon  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  and  tell  him  if  he,  as  an 
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honest  man,  could  advise  tlie  proposition  of  measures  whicli,  if  tbey  were  to  ful  in 
carrying,  would  increase  animosity  where  it  already  existed,  and  give  rise  to  it 
where  it  did  not.  For  his  own  part,  he  must  be  brought  to  act  upon  much  less 
honourable  motives  than  had  ever  vet  actuated  him,  before  he  so  far  lost  sight  of 
the  interests  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  safety  of  the  Protestant  insti- 
tutions of  the  countnr,  as  to  reconcile  it  to  his  mind  to  brinff  forward  propositions 
which  he  knew  could  not  be  carried,  and  which  alone  he  did  not  believe  capable  of 
restoring  tranquillity  to  Ireland,  if  they  were  carried. 

He  bad  thought  it  necessary  to  make  this  appeal  to  his  hon.  friends,  and  to 
notice,  as  he  did  not  concur  in  them,  the  views  which  some  hon.  gentlemen  enter- 
tained of  the  policy  which  ought  to  be  pursued  by  the  government  towards 
Ireland.     He  trusted  that  the  House  would  think  that  the  details  he  had  entered 
into  justified  tlie  government  in  asking  for  more  enlarged  powers  than  they  had 
at  present.     Doubtless  the  government  would  be  as  blameable  in  asking  for  other 
powers,  as  they  would  be  in  exercising  them  in  the  absence  of  necessity ;  but,  what- 
ever opinion  might  be  entertained  upon  what  was  called  the  Catholic  question,  he 
was  sure  there  would  be  no  difference  upon  the  question  of  arming  government  with 
powers  which,  in  all  probability,  would  merely  have  the  effect  of  renooving  the 
necessity  of  using  them ;  but  which  at  most,  would  merely  add  greater  force  wheregreater 
force  ought  to  exist  in  times  which  he  would  not  anticipate.    The  only  part  of  his  task 
which  it  now  remained  for  him  to  perform  was,  to  state  the  nature  of  the  measure  which 
he  was  about  to  propose.    He  should  propose  such  a  measure  as  would  suppress  the 
Catholic  Association,  and  interdict  all  meetings  of  a  similar  nature.    The  next  con- 
sideration would  be,  by  what  provisions  of  law  the  intentions  of  the  legislature 
should  be  expressed.    They  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  could  not  be  evaded,  and 
as  would  effectually  prevent  tricks  and  devices  being  resorted  to,  in  order  to  keep 
within  the  letter  of  the  law,  while  the  spirit  was  infringed.     If  measures  were  worthy 
of  receiving  the  deliberate  sanction  of  the  legislature,  it  was  well  worth  while  to  take 
care  that  they  should  be  obeyed.    Measures  passed  by  that  House  had  been  defeated ; 
and  the  intention  to  defeat  them  had  been  signified,  even  before  they  were  passed. 
In  his  opinion,  it  was  much  better  that  they  should  do  nothing,  and  he  would  rather 
they  did  nothing,  than  that  what  they  did  should  be  evaded.    By  the  act  of  1825,  it 
was  intended  to  suppress  the  Catholic  Association  and  other  assemblies  of  a  similar 
character.    The  provisions  of  that  act,  however,  were  so  wide,  that  they  would  have 
interdicted  almost  any  meeting,  and  it  vras  therefore  necessary  that  some  meetings 
should  be  excepted  from  the  operations  of  it.    These  exceptions  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  of  meetings  for  the  purposes  of  education,  agriculture,  commerce,  religious 
worship.  &c.    It  was  perfectly  notorious  how  many  advantages  had  been  taken  of 
these  exceptions — how  many  meetings  for  political  purposes  were  assembled  under 
the  pretence  of  objects  foreign  from  those  the  persons  assembled  had  in  view — how 
repeatedly  the  technical  enactments  of  that  measure  had  been  complied  with,  while 
the  spirit  of  it  was  violated.     It  was  clear,  then,  that  they  must  enact  a  law  more 
complete  and  more  bindiug  than  the  act  to  which  he  liad  referred — ^that  the  ex- 
ceptions, in  the  proposed  measure,  must  be  much  less  numerous  than  they  were  in 
the  last.    He  was  not  insensible  to  the  difficulties  of  making  such  an  act  as,  in  the 
present  state  of  Ireland,  could  not  be  evaded,  unless  indeed  they  were  to  pass  a  law, 
which  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  framing,  that  should  effectually  and  at  once 
suppress  illegal  meetings ;  but  he  very  much  doubted  the  propriety  of  such  a  mea- 
sure, for  it  must  declare  that  every  political  meeting  was  illegal ;  and  if  such  a  law 
were  passed,  and  every  body  were  left  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  it,  he  confessed 
that,  as  Ireland  now  was,  he  could  not  say  that  they  would  not  be  improperly  en- 
forced—that they  would  not  be  enforced  for  purposes,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  very 
unjustifiable.     In  his  opinion,  the  more  they  departed,  in  legislating  on  a  subject 
like  thb,  from  the  general  principles  of  their  laws,  the  more  they  stood  in  danger 
of  having  their  enactments  evaded.     A  more  dangerous  precedent  than  the  sncess- 
ful  evasion  of  acts  of  the  legislature  could  scarcely  be  conceived.     He  proposed  to 
meet  this  danger  by  the  most  effectual  means  that  occurred  to  him,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  opposed  the  strongest  barrier  to  individual  abuse.    It  was  the  intention 
of  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  commit  the  enforcement  of  the  law  to  one  person 
only.    It  was  their  intention  to  commit  to  him,  who  was  fully  cognisant  of  the 
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state  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  and  who  was  also  responsible  for  the  tranquillitjof  that 
country,  the  new  powers  with  which  the  House  were  now  asked  to  invest  the  execu- 
tive government.  He  proposed  to  ^ve  to  the  Lord-lieutenant,  and  to  him  alone, 
the  power  of  suppressing  any  association  or  meeting  which  he  might  think  dan- 
gerous to  the  pubUc  peace,  or  inconsistent  with  the  due  administration  of  the  law ; 
together  with  power  to  interdict  the  assembly  of  any  meeting  of  which  previous 
notice  shall  have  been  given,  and  which  he  shall  think  likely  to  endanger  the  public 
peace,  or  to  prove  inconsistent  with  the  due  administration  of  the  law.  In  case  it 
should  be  necessary  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law  by  which  these  powers 
would  be  conferred,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Lord-lieutenant  should  be  farther 
empowered  to  select  two  magbtrates,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  meeting, 
ana  requiring  the  people  immediately  to  disperse.  It  was  proposed,  moreover,  to 
interdict  anv  meeting  or  association  which  might  be  interdicted  from  assembling, 
or  which  might  be  suppressed,  under  this  act,  from  receiving  and  placing  at  their 
control  any  moneys,  by  the  name  of  rent,  or  any  other. 

This  was  the  genend  outline  of  the  measure.  He  thought  that  moderate  penal- 
ties would  be  sufficient  for  the  infringement  of  this  law ;  and  he  considered  that  it 
would  be  by  no  means  necessary  to  propose  any  measures  of  a  permanent  nature. 
He  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  measure  ought  to  be  limited.  He  was  per- 
fectly sure  that  parliament  would  not  only  continue  these  powers,  but  that  they 
would  consent  to  increase  them,  if  such  a  case  of  necessity  were  made  out.  He 
was  perfectly  sure  that  there  would  not  be  the  least  hesitation,  on  the  part  of  that 
House,  to  arm  the  government  with  such  powers  as  they  might  require,  if  the  public 
peace  were  endangered,  after  an  ^ustmeut  of  the  other  question  had  been  made. 
That  adjustment,  he  would  repeat,  would  be  founded  upon  a  basis  which  it  was 
hoped  would  satisfy  every  reasonable  Protestant,  and  remove  every  just  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholics ;  and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  doubt,  that  aiter 
such  an  adjustment  had  been  made,  the  Protestant  mind  would  be  so  united,  that 
the  law  would  be  effectually  supported  and  upheld.  But  with  respect  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  law  in  contemplation.  The  late  act  was  made  to  continue  for  two  years, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  session  of  parliament.  He  proposed  to  make  the 
present  act  of  shorter  duration — ^to  limit  it  to  one  year,  and  the  end  of  the  then  next 
session  of  parliament;  because  he  was  satisfied,  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
continue  it,  if  there  sliould  be  any  necessity  for  its  continuance. 

He  trusted  he  had  proposed  a  measure  which  would  be  deemed  satisfactory  by 
the  House.  He  had  endeavoured  to  propose  a  measure  which  should  be  as  effectual 
as  possible ;  at  the  same  time,  he  had  been  anxious  that  the  character  of  the  measure 
should  be  such  as  to  create  no  dangerous  precedent.  It  was  merely  a  temporary 
measure;  and  if  the  powers  it  conferred  were  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  it  was 
because  the  state  of  Ireland  required  the  application  of  an  extraordinary  measure. 
Thus,  then,  he  had  endeavoured  to  perform  the  duty  that  had  devolved  upon  him ; 
first,  by  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  the  measure ;  and  secondly,  by  justifying  the 
government  in  asking  the  House  to  consent  to  it,  by  the  appeal  which  he  had  made 
to  authentic  sources  of  information.  He  had  endeavoured,  moreover,  to  perform 
this  duty  in  such  a  manner  as  might  not  obstruct,  in  any  way,  the  success  of  a  still 
greater  and  more  important  measure.  He  would  now  move,  **  That  leave  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  Suppression  of  dangerous  Associations  or  Assembhes  in 
Ireland." 

At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Peel,  in  answer  to  a  statement  of  Sir 
E.  KnatchbuU,  that  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  cheered  through  the  country  last 
summer  as  the  champion  of  the  Protestant  cause,  when  he  must  be  conscious  of  the 
course  which  it  was  his  intention  to  pursue,  declared  upon  his  honour  that,  at  the 
time  to  whidi  the  hon.  baronet  alluded,  although  he  had  made  up  his  mind  with 
respect  to  the  course  which  he  should  pursue,  he  had  every  reason  to  cherish  a 
sanguine  hope  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  take  that  course  as  a  private  individual, 
unfettered  by  office.  A  circumstance  had,  however,  occurred,  which  left  him  no 
alternative  on  the  subject ;  but  the  time  had  not  yet  come  at  which  he  could  fully 
explain  that  curcumstance. 

Several  hon.  members  having  declared  their  sentiments,  Mr.  Peel  rose  to  reply. 
He  said,  that  the  almost  unammons  acquiescence  of  the  House  in  the  propriety  of 
44 
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the  measare  which  it  was  his  duty  to  propose  to  them  on  this  night,  would  hmye 
relieved  him  from  the  necessity  of  saying  one  word  in  reply  to  the  observations 
which  had  fallen  from  some  hon.  gentlemen  opposite;  and  he  should  have  remained 
altogether  silent  had  it  not  been  for  the  strong,  and  indeed  personal,  appeal  which 
had  been  made  to  him  by  the  hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire,  whom  he  hoped  he  might 
still  be  allowed  to  call  his  hon.  friend.  The  hon.  member  had  pointedly  asked  him 
how  this  Catholic  Association  had  acquired  its  present  power  and  influence  in  Ire- 
land ?  And  had  then  proceeded,  in  taunts  and  reproaches,  strong  but  unjust,  to 
assail  him  for  his  conduct  on  the  present  occasion.  My  answer,  continued  Mr. 
Peel,  to  the  question.  Why  we  did  not  suppress  the  Catholic  Association?  is.  That 
our  forbearance  arose,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  peculiar  state  of  disunion  and 
division  which  had  prevailed  in  the  government  upon  this  question,  and  which,  in 
fact,  had  so  placed  us,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  effectually  sup- 
prened  such  an  association,  while  the  cabinet  maintained  a  neutrality  upon  the 
Catholic  claims,  and  refnuned  from  a  determination  to  take  the  subject  into  consi- 
deration. As  long  as  the  government  remained  neutral,  my  firm  conviction  is,  that 
no  act  intended  for  Uie  suppression  of  the  Association  would  have  passed,  and  that 
the  attempt  would  have  only  affgravated  the  evil.  But  of  all  the  reproaches  that 
have  been  cast  upon  me  by  my  hon.  friend,  the  most  severe  is  that  contained  in  the 
question — ^why  had  I  so  long  delayed  the  intimation  of  my  opinion,  that  the  yery 
worst  state  in  which  this  question  could  be  left,  was  that  so  long  acted  upon,  of 
neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  government  P  I  had  not  delayed  it.  On  the  contrary, 
I  had  communicated  it  to  my  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  I  have 
acted  upon  it,  the  very  first  moment  when  the  subject  could  be  introduced  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  legislature  [hear].  When,  however,  the  hon.  gentleman,  in  addition 
to  his  other  taunts,  casts  reproaches  upon  all  the  members  of  his  Majesty *s  councilis 
and  imputes  to  them  a  concurrence  in  some  species  of  conspiracy  to  augment  the 
power  of  the  Catholic  Association,  that  they  might  afterwards  use  such  a  circumstance 
as  a  pretence  for  settling  this  question,  he  indulges  in  an  accusation  so  absurd  and 
extravagant  in  itself,  that  I  really  cannot  give  it  a  serious  reply.  That  the  govem- 
ment  should  have  vrilfully  precipitated  Ireland  to  the  yerge  of  civil  commotion,  to 
make  out  a  good  case  for  the  adjustment  of  the  Catholic  Question,  is,  I  repeat,  too 
extravagant  to  call  for  any  reply.  But  when  it  is  said,  that  there. was  perfidy  in 
permitting  this  Association  to  exist  in  defiance  of  the  law,  I  must  vinoicate  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley  from  any  disinclination  to  suppress  it,  when  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  statute  of  1825,  if  he  were  convinced  of  tne  expediency  of  taking  such  a 
course.  There  was  no  man  more  ready  than  that  noble  lord  to  vindicate  the  authority 
of  the  law ;  but  he  shrank  from  the  particular  task,  when  the  chance  of  fiulure  would, 
Y»e  knew,  have  agg^vated  all  the  evils  with  which  he  had  to  contend  in  his  govern* 
ment  If  I  were  to  state  why  we  did  not  enforce  the  act  of  1825,  I  should  neces- 
sarily have  to  go  into  the  whole  detail  of  public  events  in  Ireland  during  the  last  toar 
years ;  and,  after  all,  my  answer  would  resolve  itself  into  this — that  the  continued 
division  and  dbunion  in  the  lung*s  councils  was  the  real  cause  why  the  act  was  not 
carried  into  vifforous  execution.  When  the  act  to  suppress  the  Association  was  passed 
in  1825,  how  cud  the  House  follow  it  up  ?  Why,  by  proceeding  forthwith  to  the  consi- 
denUion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims;  and  in  that  very  session,  and  before  the  Associ- 
ation Suppression  Act  left  the  House,  a  bill  was  introduced,  which  subsequently 
passed  this  House,  to  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  the  full  privileges  of  the  constitution. 
Did  not  that  tend  to  paralyze  the  measure  for  the  suppression  of  the  Association  ?  [hear, 
hear].  The  lattor  bill,  indeed,  was  lost  in  the  Lords ;  but  the  excitement  continued ;  and 
this  House,  as  it  were,  issued  a  solemn  declaration,  that  the  act  of  1825  was  not  an 
effsctual  remedy.  When  it  consented  to  pass  the  law  for  the  snppression  of  the 
Association,  it  recorded  its  opinion,  by  passing  another  measure  for  granting  the 
daims,  and  thereby  admitting  that  the  act  of  1825  was  not  an  efiectual  remedy. 
These,  I  say,  were  the  causes  that  prevented  the  efliBCtual  operation  of  that  law. 
With  r^^ard  to  the  reproaches  of  my  hon.  friend,  I  am  not  disposed  to  treat  them 
with  caJlonsness  or  indifiereoce ;  but  I^  am  supported  in  my  course  by  an  intimate 
conyiction,  that  government  are  right  in  the  step  which  th^  have  recommended  to 
parliunent,  and  Uiat,  had  they  not  taken  it,  under  the  existing  circamstanees  of  the 
eoontry,  they  would  have  done  any  thing  rather  than  what  would  have  been  con- 
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dacive  to  the  support  of  those  establishments,  for  \?hich  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
profess  to  have  so  deep  a  concern. 

I  wish  not  to  say  one  word  more  of  the  personal  attacks  which  have  been  made 
upon  me ;  but  really  the  attack  of  my  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Bankes)  was  too  pointed ;  it 
was  more  than  I  could  well  bear ;  and  I  must  say,  that  it  was  certainly  to  be  admired 
more  for  its  boldness  than  for  its  justice.  When,  however,  my  hon.  friend  feels  in- 
clined to  be  so  severe  upon  what  he  terms  my  inconsistency,  and  to  find  any  defence 
of  it  impossible,  I  am  disposed  to  ask  him,  whether  he  did  not  himself  change  his 
opinion  in  one  session  of  parliament  upon  this  very  question,  and  whether  he  ought 
not  now  in  his  own  just  defence  upon  that  occasion,  to  have  found  mine  upon  the 
present.  I  allude  to  the  debate  upon  Mr.  Canning*8  motion  in  the  year  1812,  which 
motion  was  couched  in  the  following  terms : — 

^*  That  this  House  will,  early  in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  take  into  its  most 
serious  eonsideration  the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  his  mi^esty^s  Roman  Catholic 
subjects  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  such  a  final  and  conciliatory 
adjustment,  as  may  be  conducive  to  the  peace  and  strength  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  the  stability  of  the  Protestant  Establishment,  and  to  the  general  satisfaction  and 
concord  of  all  classes  of  his  mijesty^s  subjects.^* 

When  I  ask  my  hon.  friend,  what  were  the  reasons  which  could  have  induced 
him  to  consent  to  such  a  proposition,  I  find  in  his  own  vindication  at  that  time  the 
whole  substance  of  mine  at  the  present  moment,  and  upon  his  words  I  rely,  without 
addinga  syllable  in  further  explanation  of  them. — Mr.  Peel  then  proceeded  to  read 
from  Hansard**  ParUamejUary  De/taUi^  for  the  year  1812,  the  following  expres- 
sions used  by  the  hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire  in  supporting  the  above  resolution  of 
Mr.  Canning: — 

**  Mr.  Bankes  hoped  it  would  never  beapoint  of  honour  with  any  goyerameut  to  per- 
severe in  measures  after  they  were  convinced  of  their  impropriety  [near,  hear].  Political 
expediency  was  not  at  all  times  the  same ;  what  at  one  time  might  be  considered 
consistent  with  sound  policy,  would  at  another  be  completely  impolitic.  Thus  it  was 
with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  What  changes  had  not  taken  place  in  the 
question  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  minds  of  the  House,  since  it  was  last  agitated? 
[renewed  laughter].  These  were,  however,  circumstances  which  ought  not  to  render 
the  question  more  difficult  to  be  met,  as  the  House  was  not  called  upon  to  argue 
npon  principles  which  were  applicable  to  other  times  and  to  other  yiews.^' 

I  quote  these  remarkable  expressions,  not  by  way  of  reproach,  but  as  the  vindi- 
cation of  an  honourable  mind,  in  taking  an  altered  course  nnder  altered  circumstances, 
and  reconciling  itself  to  the  reproach  of  apparent  inconsistency,  rather  than  com- 
promise the  essential  interests  of  the  country  [cheers]. 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  he  hoped  the  House  would  indulge  him  for  a  few  moments,  after 
the  allusion  which  had  just  been  made  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  He  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  became  a  party  to  the  resolution 
moved  by  Mr.  Canning  at  the  end  of  the  session  of  1812,  and  was  then  exceedingly 
desirous  it  should  be  settled  satisfactorily.  But  the  moment  be  had  ascertained  that 
it  was  nothing  short  of  accession  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  that  would  satisfy  the 
Catholics,  he  determined  to  resist  claims  which,  if  acceded  to,  would  put  an  end  to 
the  Protestant  Establishment  in  Ireland. — He  had  never  complained  of  the  change 
of  any  public  man*s  opinion  upon  conviction.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  often  praised 
such  a  correction  of  previous  impressions.  But  his  right  hon.  friend's  change  had 
not  been  marked  by  his  usual  candour :  for  what  had  ne  told  them  ?  Nothing,  but 
that  his  opinions  had  undergone  a  total  change,  upon  information  known  to  himself, 
but  not  yet  communicated  to  the  House.    His  case  was  not,  therefore,  before  them, 

although  he  required  the  opinions  of  others  to  be  intrusted  to  him  by  anticipation 

He  repeated,  that  in  1812  he  was  ready  to  concede  political  power  to  the  Catholics, 
short,  however,  of  their  admission  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  Whoeyer  took  the 
trouble  of  reading  that  debate,  would  see  that  there  was  no  discr^ancy  between  his 
former  and  his  present  opinions. 

Mr.  Peel,  in  explanation,  begged  to  say,  that  be  did  not  make  an  attack  upon  his 
hon.  friend.  But  when  such  unusual  language  had  been  applied  to  him  in  the  debate, 
as  base  terglyersatioo,  base  connivance,  had  he  not  a  right  to  quote  the  force  of  his 
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hon.  friend^s  just  distinction  in  his  own  case,  as  a  complete  and  satisfactory  Tindica- 
tion  of  the  course  which  he  was  now  himself  pursuing  ? 

Leave  was  then  given  for  bringing  in  the  bill.  It  was  immediately  brought  up  bj 
Mr.  Peel,  and  read  a  first  time. 
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FXBBUABT  12,   1829. 

Mr.  Secbetabt  Pbel  rising  inunediately  after  Lord  Cliflon,  who  had  succeeded 
Sir  E.  Knatchbull  in  the  debate,  in  a  tone  and  manner  indicative  of  strong  feeling, 
observed,  that  of  course  he  was  bound  to  presume  that  the  hon.  baronet,  ue  mem- 
ber for  Kent,  was  influenced,  in  the  reproaches  which  he  had  thought  proper  to  cast 
upon  him,  by  public  motives  alone.   He  would,  however,  tell  that  hon.  baronet,  that 
he  would  not  condescend  to  make  any  apology  to  him  for  the  conduct  which  he  bad 
tliought  it  his  duty  to  pursue.     He  would  not  condescend  to  explain  to  the  hon. 
baronet  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him,  as  a  responsible  adviser  of  the  Crown, 
to  give  to  the  Crovm  the  advice  which  he  had  given.    He  knew  of  no  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  any  man ;  he  knew  of  no  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  any  body 
of  men — which  called  upon  him  to  state  why,  when  he  was  sent  for  by  his  sovereign 
to  give,  at  a  critical  moment,  that  advice  which  he  was  bound  on  oath  to  give  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  and  judgment — he  should  have  refrained  from  doing  his  dutv.    He 
had  contracted  no  relation  with  any  man — he  had  contracted  no  relation  with  any 
party — which  could  either  relieve  him  from  the  obligation  of  giving  his  majesty  the 
best  advice  in  his  power,  or  which  could  justly  subject  him  to  the  charge  of  having 
been  guilty  of  inconsistency,  or  of  a  dereliction  of  principle  in  so  doing.    He  re- 
peated, therefore,  that  he  would  not  condescend  to  look  out  for  excuses  for  the 
line  of  conduct  which,  under  these  circumstances,  he  had  determined  to  pursue. 
As  a  member  of  that  House,  he  felt  himself  as  independent  as  the  hon.  baronet, 
and  in  every  respect  as  consistent.    But  very  difierent  wi)uld  have  been  his  feel- 
ings if  he  had  not  advised  his  king,  as  he  had  done,  to  the  best  of  his  abilities. 
He  had  taken  his  oath  as  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  that  oath  not  only 
compelled  him  to  give  the  advice  which  he  had  given  to  his  sovereign,  but  it  would 
have  rendered  the  withholding  of  that  advice  a  dereliction  of  principle,  and  a  strong 
violation  of  his  duty.   He  had,  and  he  trusted  that  he  ever  shoula  have,  firmness 
and  strength  of  mind  to  forget  in  the  councils  of  his  king,  what  had  been  his  past 
declarations  and  his  past  conduct,  under  circumstances  which  rendered  neither 
applicable  to  the  actual  state  of  the  country.   He  must  also  say,  that  he  had  firmness 
enough  to  pass  by  any  insinuations  which  might  be  levelled  against  him  for  so  doing. 
One  observation  of  tne  hon.  baronet  had  been,  that  he  (Mr.  Peel)  might  have  taken 
bis  present  course  at  a  different  period — when  Mr.  Canning  was  at  the  head  of  the 
government.   He  would  tell  the  hon.  baronet,  that  he  had  for  the  full  period  of  twenty 
years  resolutely  and  zealously  opposed  every  compromise  with  the  Catholics.    He 
could  tell  him,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  reluctance  that  he  had  at  length  consented 
to  break  in  upon  the  constitutional  settlement  of  1688 ;  but  he  would  also  tell  the 
hon.  baronet,  that  he  was  too  true  and  consistent  a  friend  to  the  Protestant  interests ; 
he  was  too  sincerely  attached  to  the  Protestant  Establishment,  to  push  his  resistance  to 
concessions  to  that  point  which  should  endanger  the  very  existence  of  the  institutions 
which  he  was  anxious  to  defend ;  and  he  thought  that,  so  far  from  being  inconsistent 
in  his  conduct  in  regard  to  thb  matter,  he  was  the  most  consistent  friend  of  the 
Protestant  Institutions  of  the  country,  seeing  that,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
them  in  security,  he  had  submitted  to  undergo  every  species  of  personal  imputation 
and  reproach.  I'hose  were  the  grounds  on  which  he  had  acted,  and  they  were  grounds 
on  which  he  had  a  right  to  act.     No  man  was  worthy  of  being  a  minister  of  the 
Crown,  who,  when  his  advice  was  required  upon  a  measure  of  great  national  im- 
portance, should  say,  ^*  I  am  fettered  by  declarations  I  have  made ;  I  am  not  enabled 
to  look  at  the  present  aspect  of  affairs ;  I  must  consult  my  friends  and  party,  in  order 
to  see  my  way.^*  He  confessed  that  these  considerations  held  out  a  powerful  tempta- 
tion ;  but  no  man  was  fit  to  have  a  place  in  the  councils  of  his  sovereign,  who  could 
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not  resist  them.  The  hon.  baronet  seemed  to  be  of  opinion,  that  some  sort  of  decep- 
tion had  been  practised  by  the  goveruroent,  and  that  he  and  his  friends  had  been 
taken  by  surprise.  Now,  how  could  government  have  proclaimed  its  intentions  ? 
Would  the  hon.  baronet  have  had  it  resort  to  the  newspapers  ?  Was  it  possible  that 
government  could  tell  the  world  what  course  it  meant  to  pursue,  parliament  not 
being  sitting  ?  How  many  lessons  had  been  read,  with  reference  to  this  very  question, 
upon  premature  discussion?  What  had  happened  at  the  time  of  the  Union  ?  He  had 
always  contended  that  no  pledge  had  been  giveneat  that  period  which  could  bind 
any  one ;  but  expectations,  certainly,  had  been  entertained  which  were  disappointed. 
And  why  ?  Because  Mr.  Pitt  pledged  himself  before  he  was  perfectly  certain  that 
he  should  be  able  to  fulfil  that  pledge.  In  1806  and  1807,  it  was  notorious  that  the 
same  inconvenience  resulted  from  premature  declarations.  He  would  say,  that  not 
only  with  respect  to  this  question,  but  all  others,  the  government  which  kept  its  own 
counsels  was  most  likely  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  country  to  advantage.  He 
admitted  to  the  hon.  baronet,  that  it  would  have  been  infinitely  better  if  he  could 
have  adopted  the  course  which  he  was  now  pursuing  in  a  private  instead  of  a  public 
station.  He  could  only  say,  that  every  thing  which  it  was  possible  for  man  to  do, 
he  had  done,  to  enable  him  to  take  that  station ;  but  when  the  question  was  this — 
"  What  advice  will  you  give  ?  Will  you  advise  the  maintenance  of  the  present  state 
of  things?" — "  Certainly  not."  "  Will  you  advise  the  formation  of  an  exclusively 
Protestant  Government,  oflering  eternal  and  uncompromising  resbtance?"  His 
answer  was,  *^  I  cannot;  because  I  know  that  such  a  government  will  fail,  and  in 
its  failure  will  render  every  thing  worse  than  at  present."  Then  came  the  obvious 
reply,  **•  If,  then,  you  can  take  neither  of  these  alternatives,  but  one  course  is  left  to 
be  pursued — to  attempt  to  make  a  safe  settlement  of  the  question,  by  a  united  govern- 
ment." "  To  do  that  imposes  painful  sacrifices.**  "  Will  you  shrink  from  making 
those  sacrifices,  which  you  advise  others  to  submit  to  ?"  He  answered,  without  the 
hesitation  of  a  moment,  *^  Come  what  may,  I  will  be  the  man  to  set  the  example  of 
those  sacrifices"  [loud  cheers]. 
After  some  remarks  from  Sir  E.  Knatchbull  and  Mr.  W.  Duncombe, — 
Mr.  Peel  said,  he  cordially  concurred  in  every  word  that  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
gentleman.  He  admitted  the  right  of  any  member  to  attack  the  conduct  of  a  minister 
of  the  Crown ;  but  he  also  claimed  for  himself  the  right  to  defend  his  own  character 
when  it  was  assailed.  The  right  was  reciprocal.  Once  for  all,  he  had  now  explained 
tne  course  which  he  had  taken  upon  this  subject.  He  would  now  make  no  more 
reference  to  his  own  personal  share  in  the  Question.  He  would  not  be  betrayed  into 
the  manifestation  of  warmth,  which  he  admitted  was  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
deliberate  consideration  of  the  measures  which  were  shortly  to  be  submitted  to  the 
House.  If  he  had  already  been  betrayed  into  any  warmth  of  temper,  he  had  un- 
fortunately been  betrayed  into  a  departure  from  the  course  Vhich  he  had  prescribed 
to  himself,  on  proposing  measures  of  such  paramount  importance.  He  would  in 
future  observe  the  recommendation  of  his  majesty,  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of 
those  measures  with  the  temper  and  the  moderation  which  would  best  ensure  a  suc- 
cessful issue  to  the  deliberations  of  parliament. 


ASSOCIATION  SUPPRESSION  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

Febbuast  12,  1829. 

In  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill, — 

Mb.  Sbcbbtabt  Feel,  rising  after  Mr.  Brougham,  said  he  trusted  that  the  House 
would  allow  him  to  say  a  few  words  in  answer  to  the  observations  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  made  upon  the  supposed  authority  which  this  bill  gave 
to  the  magistrates  of  Ireland  in  general.  The  object  of  the  clause  with  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  found  fault  was,  to  render  the  bill  efiectual,  as  it  was 
admitted  it  ought  to  be  rendered,  if  it  were  passed  at  all,  and  not  to  place  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  under  the  risk  of  abuse  from  any  of  the  local  magbtracy.  He  appre- 
hended that,  under  this  bill,  no  magistrate  would  have  power  to  interfere  with  any 
assembly  until  the  Lord-lieutenant  had  pronounced  it  illegaL    He  apprehended 
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further,  that  no  magistrate,  eyen  after  the  Lord-lieutenaDt  had  prononneed  it  illegal, 
would  hare  power  to  direct  its  dispersion,  until  he  received  express  author!^  to 
that  efiect  from  his  lordship.  The  only  magistrates  who  had  power  to  demand  ad- 
mission into  any  place  where  there  was  reason  to  helieve  that  an  unlawful  association 
or  assembly  was  held,  were  two  magistrates  selected  by  the  Lord-lieutenant,  and 
specially  appointed  by  him  to  disperse  it.  Now,  if  it  were  possible  to  provide,  that 
those  two  magistrates  should  have  jurisdiction  within  every  part  of  Ireland,  or  that 
they  should  be  present  in  every  part  of  Ireland  at  one  and  the  same  time,  that  would 
be  enough :  but,  suppose  that  the  parties  who  refused  to  depart  from  the  meeting  which 
the  two  magistrates  ordered  to  disperse  should  escape  from  the  place  in  which  it  was 
held,  how  were  they  to  deal  with  such  offenders  ?  It  was  easy  to  say,  that  only  those 
two  magistrates  should  take  cogpiisance  of  the  offence  so  committed ;  but  those  two 
magbtrates  might  be  engaged  in  other  duties  at  a  distance  from  the  spot  where  such 
offenders  wore  apprehended,  and  thus  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  them  in  custody 
until  those  magistrates  were  once  more  at  leisure  to  examine  them.  The  reason  for 
g^ranting  to  the  magistrates  a  power  of  SYtmmary  conviction  was,  to  prevent  dday  in 
the  operation  of  the  bill,  and  to  give  it  that  energy  and  efficacy  which  was  so  material 
to  its  success. — ^The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  defend  the  power  of 
summary  conviction  given  to  two  magistrates.  If  the  hon.  and  learned  raitleman 
could  provide  any  means  of  appeal  from  this  summary  conviction,  without  destroying 
the  efficacy  of  the  bill,  he  should  be  most  happy  to  attend  to  his  suggestions.  He 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  the  vast  difference 
which  existed  between  the  penalties  of  the  present  bill  and  those  of  the  bill  passed 
in  1819,  for  the  suppression  of  these  associations.  By  the  bill  which  was  passed 
at  that  time,  the  magistrates  had  power  to  suppress  any  assembly  which  was  sworn 
on  oath  to  be  dangerous.  If  the  parties  attending  such  meetings,  after  hearing  their 
order  to  disperse,  refused  to  depart,  their  offence  was  declared  felony,  which  rendered 
it  impossible  for  them  to  be  admitted  to  bail,  and  their  punishment  amounted  to 
nothing  less  than  transportation  for  seven  years.  It  appeared  to  him  that  a  less 
punishment  would  meet  the  object  which  he  had  in  view,  on  the  present  occasion. 
He  bad  therefore  reduced  the  punishment  from  transportation  for  seven  years,  to 
imprisonment  for  three  months ;  and,  as  no  bail  could  be  g^ven  for  the  felony  under 
the  old  act,  he  did  not  see  any  objection  to  making  the  conviction  summary  under 
the  present.  He  was  sure  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would,  upon  consideration, 
see  that  there  were  sound  reasons  why  he  shoidd  not  confine  the  jurisdiction  to  the 
two  magistrates  whom  the  Lord-lieutenant  might  select  to  put  down  illegal  meetings. 
The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 


PETITIONS  FOR  AND  AGAINST  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CLAIMS. 

Fbbsuabt  13,  1829. 

Mb.  Secbetabt  Peel  rose  to  nresent  a  ^ition  from  the  Chancellor,  Masters, 
and  Scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  against  the  Catholic  clums.  The  petition, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  stud,  expressed  opinions  decidedly  adverse  to  the  further 
concession  of  political  power  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  felt  himself  bonnd  to 
state,  that  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  petition  were  couched  in  still  stronger 
terms  than  those  used  upon  any  former  occasion.  He  felt  himself  bound  also  to 
state,  that  the  petition  had  not  been  agreed  to  without  due  notice  having  been  given 
of  the  intention  to  bring  it  forward ;  that  it  was  agreed  to  by  a  more  numerous 
assembly  than  had  ever  before  been  convened  for  such  a  purpose  in  the  university ; 
and  that,  though  not  carried  unanimously,  it  was  carried  by  a  larger  roi^rity  than 
upon  any  former  occasion,  llie  numbers  for  the  petition  were,  164 ;  against  it,  48. 
He  felt  it  his  duty  to  present  this  petition,  in  the  absence  of  his  hon.collea^e,  who  was 
prevented  from  attending  by  a  domestic  calamity ;  and  under  these  circumstanees 
he  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  state  the  circumstances  under  which  the  petition 
had  been  agreed  to,  and  the  relative  numbers  in  favour  of  and  against  its  adoption. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Peel  said,  he  could  assure  his  hon.  fHtnd  the  member 
for  Gloucester,  that  whatever  opinion  he  might  express,  it  conld  never  shake  tlw 
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Serfect  esteem  which  he  felt  for  his  character,  or  his  decided  eonyiction,  that  his 
on.  friend  would  never  take  any  coarse,  on  anj  public  question,  without  the  most 
deliberate  consideration  and  the  most  honest  conviction.  He  rose  chiefly  to  com- 
plain, but  with  perfect  good-humour,  that  his  hon.  friend  had  alluded  to  a  correspon- 
dence which  had  taken  place  between  them.  He  would  tell  his  hon.  fViend,  that  he 
would  rather  have  the  correspondence  in  question  read,  though  private,  than  alluded 
to.  When  his  hon.  friend  had  written  to  him  upon  the  subject  of  the  intcndons  of 
government,  his  respect  for  hb  hon.  friend  had  prevented  him  from  adopting  the 
course  which,  as  a  member  of  the  government,  he  might  have  adopted :  namely, 
abstaining  from  any  reply ;  but  every  one  knew  how  difficult  it  was,  on  such  an 
occasion,  to  frame  any  reply  which  would  be  satisfactory.  His  hon.  friend  had  also 
observed,  that  he  saw  nothing  in  the  state  of  Ireland  which  might  not  have  been 
put  down  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  noble  duke  at  the  head  of  the  government.  He 
fully  concurred  vrith  his  hon.  friend  in  that  opinion ;  but  he  would  repeat  what  he 
had  said  before  Vhen  the  people  had  been  put  down  by  force,  where  should  we  then 
be  ?  In  the  year  1798,  the  rebellion  was  effectually  suppressed  by  the  employment 
of  a  strong  military  force,  and  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  same  success 
would  attend  an  exertion  of  the  same  kind  at  the  present  moment.  What  he  wished, 
however,  to  impress  upon  his  hon.  friend  and  upon  the  House,  as  the  conviction  of 
his  mind,  was,  that  after  the  most  complete  success,  the  question  would  remain  pre- 
cisely as  it  was,  but  with  all  animosities  which  before  existed,  doubly  infuriated,  and 
with  all  the  relations  of  society,  and  all  the  connexions  between  man  and  man, 
poisoned  to  an  infinitely  greater  extent  than  they  were  before  that  collision  took 
place.  Could  his  hon.  friend,  too,  who  expressed  so  much  regard  for  the  Protestant 
Church,  contemplate  the  situation  in  whicn  that  Church  would  be  placed  by  such  a 
contest,  or  could  he  feel  any  satisfaction  that  its  liberties  had  been  preserved  by  that 
force  only  P  The  point  to  which  they  must  turn  their  minds  was,  how  to  allay 
irritation  ^  not  how  to  exasperate  it.  When  gentlemen  arg^oed  that  this  question 
ought  to  be  brought  to  the  issue  of  a  civil  contest,  the^  should  not  only  look  to  the 
immediate  issue  of  that  contest,  but  should  also  consider  what  were  the  evils  that 
would  arise  on  the  moment,  and  the  long  succesaion  of  miseries  that  would  inevitably 
follow. 


ASSOCIATION  SUPPRESSION  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

February  13,  1829. 

In  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  this  Bill, — 

Mb.  Srcrbtart  Peel,  in  reply  to  a  remark  by  Mr.  Wallace,  said,  it  ouffht  to  be 
considered  that,  in  all  probability,  the  power  which  this  bill  went  to  confer  would 
seldom  be  exercised ;  he  trusted  never.  Unless  the  meetings  were  of  a  nature  calcu- 
lated to  create  alarm,  or  to  endanger  the  public  safety,  the  Lord-lieutenant  would 
not  be  warranted  in  putting  the  act  in  force.  Tlie  meetings  must  be  continual,  and 
must  be  menacing  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  Of  course  the  Lord-lieutenant 
would  specify  the  meeting  against  which  his  proclamation  was  directed ;  but  he  did 
not  think  they  could  assist  him  prospectively. 

Mr.  A.  Dawson  having  suggested  the  introduction  into  one  of  the  clauses  of  the 
wonl  "procession "  after  the  word  " assembly, " — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  proposed  his 
amendment  was  sufficient  to  show  that  he  brought  it  forward  in  perfect  candour. 
He  had,  however,  a  strong  objectioa  to  extending  the  sphere  of  the  Lord-lieutenant's 
discretion  further  than  the  necessity  of  the  case  required ;  and  he  did  not  think  that 
it  would  be  proper  to  include  within  the  operation  of  the  bill  other  societies  which 
had  not  been  originally  contemplated  as  its  proper  objects.  Besides,  as  the  law 
stood  at  present,  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  put  down  any  processions  which  tended 
to  endanger  the  public  peace.  In  the  course  of  the  last  summer  processions  of  this 
kind  took  place  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  Lord-lieutenant  did  not  hesitate  to 
issue  his  proclamation  for  their  suppression,  and  the  proclamation  produced  the 
necessary  effect.    As  the  law,  therefore,  was  sufficient  as  it  stood,  he  thought  it 
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would  be  better  to  make  no  additional  enactment  on  the  aubject  His  experienco 
in  amending  the  criminal  law  had  taught  him  that  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  in 
such  cases  was  to  use  the  fewest  and  plainest  words  which  could  express  the  mean- 
ing, and  when  once  the  signification  was  clear,  any  further  attempt  to  make  it  plainer 
only  created  obscurity.  In  framing  the  last  law  to  put  down  this  Association,  it 
had  been  thought  proper  to  make  some  exceptions  in  faYour  of  meetings  for  charitable 
purposes,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning,  and  for  one  or  two  other  purposes.  The 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  Association,  under  some  one  of  these  forms,  had 
been  able  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  object  of  the  present  measure 
was,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  evasion  in  the  present  instance,  by  enabling 
the  Lord-lieutenant  to  meet  the  Association  in  whatever  form  it  might  appear.  The 
power  which  the  Lord-lieutenant  possessed,  although  discretionary,  was  exercised 
under  a  heavy  responsibility.  He  begged  to  state,  that  he  intended  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  made  yesterday  evening  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Winchdsea; 
namely,  that  the  powers  should  be  confined  to  the  two  magistrates  to  whom  the  order 
of  the  Lord-lieutenant  should  issue,  and  that  it  should  extend  to  other  magistrates, 
only  in  the  event  of  the  o£Rrading  parties  evading  the  law  by  flight. 


PETITIONS  FOR  AND  AGAINST  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CLAIMS. 

FXBBUABT  16,  1829. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Trant,  who  had  quoted  a  passage  from  Mr.  Peel's  speech  on  Mr. 
Orattan's  motion,  in  May,  1817. — 

Mb.  Sscmr^BT  Pebi.  sud,  he  was  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  his  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Trant)  for  a  copy  of  the  speech,  an  extract  of  which  he  had  read  as  a  warning 
to  him  against  the  course  which  he  was  pursuing  on  the  present  occasion.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  his  hon.  friend  to  wound  his  feelings  by 
the  reference ;  but,  in  one  sense,  he  might  be  sud  to  have  done  so ;  for  as  his  hon. 
friend  had  found  only  one  stronff  passage  in  the  whole,  he  owned  he  was  ashamed 
at  having  made  so  bad  a  speech  [a  laughj.  But,  the  very  passage  by  which  his  hon. 
friend  had  meant  indirectly  to  reproach  him,  and  to  confirm  hu  own  views  of  con- 
tinued resistance  to  Catholic  emancipation,  would  apply  to  the  present  circumstances, 
and  to  the  course  he  was  now  taking.  He  would  ask  his  hon.  friend  to  look  to  the 
state  of  Ireland,  and  say  whether  the  state  of  political  excitement  into  which  it  was 
cast,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  was  a  state  in  which  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain. 
Let  him  ask  himself  seriously,  if  such  a  state  of  things  as  put  party  agiunst  party, 
—Catholic  against  Protestant, — as  placed  the  House  of  Lords,  as  it  were,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  House  of  Commons, — whether  that  were  a  state  in  which  a  nation  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  remain,  without  a  hope  being  held  out  that  there  was  to  be  no  setue- 
ment  of  the  question  which  created  such  division  ?  Was  not  that,  he  would  ask*  a 
state  to  which  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hume,  which  he  had  quoted  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  would  well  apply  ?  Mr.  Hume,  he  had  observed,  when  speaking  of  the 
reigns  of  James  I.  and  his  two  successors,  said  '^  that  a  religious  spirit,  when  it 
mingles  with  the  spirit  of  faction,  contains  in  it  something  supernatural,  and  that,  in 
its  operations  on  society,  eflects  correspond  less  to  their  known  causes  than  in  any 
other  circumstances  of  government.*'  ft  was  because  he  (Mr.  Peel)  saw  that  a  spirit 
of  religion  had  mingled  with  a  spirit  of  faction,  and  that  from  this  mixture  he  fore- 
saw consequences  upon  which  no  man  could  think  without  just  apprehension,  that 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  security  of  Protestant 
interests  and  the  safety  of  Protestant  establishments,  to  come  to  an  amicable  settle- 
ment of  the  question,  rather  than  allow  it  to  remain  in  its  unbalanced  state.  It 
was  because  he  feared  the  consequences  of  leaving  it  unsettled,  that  he  had  taken 
the  course  which  his  hon.  friend  had  blamed  as  inconsistent  As  his  hon.  friend 
had  been  studying  the  speech  to  which  he  referred,  would  he  allow  him  to  state,  with 
reference  to  the  Elusion  made  to  the  British  Catholics,  that  now,  in  the  altered 
stat^  of  circumstances,  he  looked  back  with  pleasure  to  the  fact,  that  though  he  had 
felt  it  his  duty  to  eive  his  decided  opposition  to  any  further  concessions  to  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland,  lie  had  not  evincea  an  uncompromisbg  resbtanoe;   for  he  had 
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■dTocated  the  extension  of  the  privileges  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  ?  In 
adverting  to  the  opinions  of  his  bon.  friend  on  this  question,  which  he  fuUy  admitted 
were  dictated  by  tne  purest  motives,  he  would  b^  of  him  to  consider  attentively  the 
principles  on  which  he  bad  stated  and  evinced  his  opinion,  tbat  an  opposition  to  the 
measure  ought  to  be  candid ;  and  as  his  hon.  friend  had  done  him  the  honour  to 
notice  his  speech,  he  would  venture  to  assure  him,  that  his  opposition  would  not  be 
the  less  effectual,  if  its  tone  and  temper  were  more  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  that  speech.  He  would  particularly  call  the  attention  of  his  hon.  friend 
to  the  passage  of  the  speech  which  he  was  about  to  read, — 

'*  I  will  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  every  topic  which  can  tend  to  inflame  or  even  to 
give  offence.  I  will  not  revive  the  memory  of  ancient  struggles  for  ascendency,  and 
if  any  advantage  to  my  argument  might  be  derived  from  dwelling  on  instances 
wherein  power  has  been  abused,  or  revengeful  feelings  have  been  indulged,  that 
advantage  I  cheerfully  resign.  I  will  not  impute  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
any  doctrines  which  are  not  avowed ;  and  I  will  give  to  the  professors  of  that  faith 
the  full  advantage  of  every  disclaimer  they  have  made.  If  the  privileges  required  are 
to  be  conceded,  I  have  no  wish  to  lessen  the  grace  of  concession.  If  the  hopes  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  shall  be  disappointed,  that  disappointment  I  will  not  aggravate.** 
Under  the  dtered  circumstances  in  which,  vnth  reference  to  this  question,  he  now 
stood,  if  he  should  be  reminded  of  his  uniform  opposition  to  it  heretofore,  it  was  no 
inconsiderable  satisfaction  to  him  to  have  placed  in  his  hands  such  a  record  of  the 
spirit  and  temper  in  which  that  opposition  was  conducted. 


IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT  ON  MESNE  PROCESS. 

FSBBUABT  19, 1829. 

Mr.  Hume  having  moved  for  a  '*  return  of  the  number  of  prisoners  confined  for 
debt  in  the  five  jaOs  of  the  metropolis  in  the  year  1828,  distinguishmg  those  in 
custody  on  Mesne  Process  from  those  on  judgments  entered  up,  and  for  costs  of 
suits,^'  &c. — 

Mb.  Sscbxtabt  Pbel  said,  he  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  production  of 
the  returns.  He  acknowledged  the  subject  to  be  important,  and  deserving  of  serious 
consideration ;  but  he  could  not  admit  that  there  was  any  ground  of  reflection  on 
the  government.  It  was  often  very  difficult  to  foresee  all  the  consequences  of  a  wide 
and  extensive  alteration  of  a  law  which  had  existed  for  ages.  The  Solicitor-general 
had  last  year  introduced  a  bill,  depriving  a  creditor  of  the  power  of  apprehending  a 
debtor  for  any  sum  less  than  £20.  The  law  was  formerly  confined  to  sums  under 
£10.  The  proper  course  would  be,  to  watch  the  prog^ress  of  that  measure ;  and  if  it 
wereascertainea  that  no  practical  inconvenience  resulted  from  it,  the  hon.  memberwou^d 
then  have  a  much  better  ground  for  proposing  the  extension  of  its  principle,  than 
any  arg^uments  derived  from  theory  and  inference  made  a  priori.  He  was  certainly 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  best  mode  of  coming  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the 
subject,  would  be  by  directing  the  attention  of  a  commission  to  it.  He  begged  to 
remind  the  hon.  member,  that  the  consequences  which  were  predicted  from  legisla- 
ting on  these  matters  did  not  always  follow.  Nothing  at  first  appeared  more  equit- 
able than  the  practice  of  the  Insolvent  Court,  where  the  debtor  undertook  to  give  up 
all  his  present  property,  and  to  abandon  his  future  gains  until  his  debts  were  liqui- 
dated. The  hon.  member  must,  however,  be  aware,  that  even  in  the  working  of  the 
Insolvent  Debtors*  Act,  great  frauds  were  committed,  and  that  the  sums  actually 
recovered,  hardly  on  an  averagpe  exceeded  a  farthing  in  the  pound.  This  operated 
to  the  great  destruction  of  that  fair  confidence  and  credit  between  man  and  roan, 
which  ought  to  exist  in  the  transactions  of  life.  The  legislature  ought  to  be  cautious 
in  interfering  in  such  subjects.  In  saying  this  he  was  not  ^ving  an^  opposition 
whatever  to  the  motion ;  aud  he  would  further  say,  that  if  no  inconvenience  should 
result  from  the  recent  alteration  of  the  Law  of  Arrest,  the  principle  might  be  further 
extended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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MEASURE  FOR  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 

DISABILITIES. 

Mabch5,  1829. 

Mb.  Sbcutabt  Pbbl  rose  and  said : — Sir,  I  move  in  the  first  place,  that  that  part 
of  hb  Mi^esty*8  most  gracious  Speech,  at  the  opening  of  the  Session,  which  relates 
to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  which  recommends  to  Parliament  the  consideration  of 
the  Laws  imposing  ciyil  disabilities  on  hb  Roman  Catholic  subjects  be  read. 

The  Clerk  then  read  it  as  follows : — 

*'  The  state  of  Ireland  has  been  the  object  of  hb  Majesty *s  continued  solicitude. 

'*  His  Miyestj  laments  that,  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kin^om,  an  Associatioo 
should  still  exbt  which  b  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution;  which  keeps  alive  dbcord  and  ill-will  amongst  his 
Mijesty^s  subjects ;  and  which  must,  if  permitted  to  continue,  effectually  obstmct 
every  eiSbrt  permanently  to  improve  the  condition  of  Ireland. 

'*  Hb  Mi^esty  confidently  relies  on  the  wisdom  and  on  the  support  of  hb  Parlia- 
ment; and  hb  Mtgesty  feeb  assured  that  you  will  commit  to  him  such  powers  at 
may  enable  hb  Majesty  to  maintain  hb  just  authority, 

'*  Hb  Majesty  recommends  that  when  thb  essential  object  shall  have  been  aeeom- 
plbhed,  you  shall  take  into  your  deliberate  consideration  the  whole  condition  of 
Ireland,  and  that  you  should  review  the  Laws  which  Impose  Civil  Disabilities  on 
hb  Mi^esty^s  Roman  Catholic  subjects. 

*'  You  will  consider  whether  the  removal  of  those  disabilities  can  be  effected  con- 
sbtently  with  the  full  and  permanent  security  of  our  Establishments  in  Church  and 
State,  vrith  the  maintenance  of  the  Reformed  Religion  established  by  Law,  and  of 
the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  Bbhops,  and  of  the  Clergy  of  thb  Realm,  and  of 
the  Churches  committed  to  their  charge. 

'*  These  are  institutions  which  must  ever  be  held  sacred  in  this  Protestant  King- 
dom, and  which  it  b  the  duty  and  the  determination  of  his  Mi^esty  to  preserve 
inviolate. 

'*  His  Majesty  most  earnestly  recommends  to  you  to  enter  upon  the  eonsideratioii 
of  a  subject  of  such  paramount  importance,  deeply  interesting  to  the  best  feelings 
of  hb  people,  and  involving  the  tranquillity  and  concord  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  the  temper  and  the  moderation  which  will  best  ensure  the  successful  issue  of 
your  deliberations.'* 

Mb.  Sbcbbtabt  Pbel  then  addressed  the  House  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Speaker;  I  rise  as  a  minister  of  the  Kin^,  and  sustained  by  the  just  anthoritj 
which  belongs  to  that  character,  to  vindicate  Uie  advice  given  to  hb  Majesty  bv  a 
united  Cabinet — to  insert  in  his  gracious  Speech  the  recommendation  which  has 
just  been  read  respecting  the  propriety  of  taking  into  consideration  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  and  the  removal  of  the  civil  disabilities  afiiscting  our  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-subjects.  I  rise.  Sir,  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  to  propose  the  adjustment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  question — that  question  which  has  so  long  and  so  painfully  occupied 
the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  which  has  distracted  the  councib  of  the  King  for 
the  last  thirty  years.  I  rise.  Sir,  to  discuss  thb  greaf  question  in  the  spirit  incul- 
cated in  one  of  those  simple  and  beautiful  prayers  with  which  the  proceedings  of 
thb  House  were  on  this  day  auspicated.  In  that  solemn  appeal  to  the  Almighty 
Source  of  all  wisdom  and  (goodness,  we  are  enjoined  to  lay  aside  all  private  interests, 
prejudices,  and  partial  affections,  that  the  result  of  our  councib  may  tend  to  the 
maintenance  of  true  religion  and  justice ;  the  safety,  honour,  and  happiness  of  the 
King ;  the  public  wealth,  peace,  and  tranquillity  of  the  realm ;  and  the  uniting  and 
knitting  together  of  the  hearts  of  all  persons  and  estates  within  the  same  in  true 
christian  charity. 

Sir,  I  approach  this  subject,  almost  overpowered  by  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 
it  involves,  and  by  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  I  am  not  uncon- 
scious of  the  degree  to  which  those  difficulties  are  increased  by  the  peculiar  situadoa 
of  him  on  whom  the  lot  has  been  cast  to  propose  this  measure,  and  to  enforce  the 
expediency  of  its  adoption.  But,  Sir,  through  all  these  difficulties  (be  they  of  a 
public  or  a  personal  character,  however  dbproportionate  to  my  capacity,  or  galling 
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to  my  feelings)  I  am  supported  by  the  consciousness  that  I  have  done  my  daty 
towards  my  Sovereign  and  towards  my  country;  and  that  I  have  fulfilled  the 
obligations  of  the  solemn  oath  to  his  Majesty  which  I  have  taken  as  his  responsible 
minister,  namely,  '^  That  I  would  in  all  matters  to  be  treated  and  debated  in  Council^ 
faithfully,  openly,  and  truly  declare  my  mind  and  opinion,  according  to  my  heart 
and  conscience.'^  According  to  my  heart  and  conscience,  I  believe  that  the  time  is 
come  when  less  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  to  the  general  interests  of  the  empire, 
and  to  the  spiritual  and  temporaJ  welfare  of  the  Protestant  Establishment,  in 
attempting  to  adjust  the  Catholic  Question,  than  in  allowing  it  to  remain  any  longer 
in  its  present  state.  I  have  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  that  such  was  my  deli- 
berate opinion;  such  the  conclusion  to  which  I  k>und  myself  compeUed  to  come  by 
the  irrenstible  force  of  circumstances ,  and  I  will  adhere  to  it,  ay,  and  I  will  act 
upon  it,  unchanged  by  the  scurrility  of  abuse — by  the  expression  of  opposite 
opinions,  however  vehement  or  however  general ;  unchanged  by  the  deprivation  of 
political  confidence,  or  by  the  heavier  sacrifice  of  private  friendships  and  affections. 
Looking  back  upon  the  past,  surveying  the  present,  and  forejudging  the  prospects  of 
the  future,  again  I  declare  that  the  time  has^at  length  arrived  when  this  question 
must  be  adjusted. 

I  have  been  called  upon  to  state  the  reasons  which  have  swayed  me  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  course  I  now  advocate,  and  which  is  in  opposition  to  that  which  I  have 
10  long  pursued.  And  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  have  made  this  appeal  to  me, 
and  for  the  satbfaction  of  the  people  of  this  country,  I  will  endeavour  to  make  out 
the  case  I  have  been  challenged  to  establish. 

I  am  well  aware.  Sir,  that  I  speak  in  the  presence  of  a  House  of  Commons,  the 
majoritv  of  which  is  prepared  to  vote  in  favour  of  an  adjustment  of  this  question, 
upon  higher  grounds  than  those  on  which  I  desire  to  rest  my  arguments.  To  them 
it  is  needless  to  appeal.  But  I  trust  that,  in  what  I  shall  think  it  necessary  to  say, 
less  with  the  personal  object  of  self- vindication  than  with  a  view  to  satisfy  the  ffreat 
body  of  the  people  of  this  empire ;  those  who  require  no  reasoning  to  convince  them, 
will  bear  vrith  me  while  I  go  through  the  details  of  an  argument  which  has  pressed 
on  my  mind  with  the  force  of  demonstration.  Sir,  I  have  for  y^ars  attempted  to 
maintain  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from  Parliament  and  the  high  offices  of 
the  State.  I  do  not  think  it  was  an  unnatural  or  unreasonable  struggle.  I  resign 
it,  in  consequence  of  the  conviction  that  it  can  be  no  longer  advantageously  main- 
tained ;  from  believing  that  there  are  not  adequate  materials  or  sufficient  instruments 
for  its  e£Pectual  and  permanent  continuance.  I  yield,  therefore,  to  a  moral  neces- 
sity which  I  cannot  control,  unwilling  to  push  resistance  to  a  point  whidi  might 
endanger  the  Establishments  that  I  wish  to  defend. 

Does  that  moral  necessity  exist  P  Is  there  more  danger  in  continued  resistance 
than  in  concession  accompanied  with  measures  of  restriction  and  precaution  P 

My  object  is  to  prove,  by  argument,  the  affirmative  answer  to  these  questions. 

In  that  ailment,  I  shall  abstain  from  all  discussions  upon  the  natural  or  social 
rights  of  man.  I  shall  enter  into  no  disquisitions  upon  the  tfa^ries  of  government. 
My  argument  vriW  turn  up<m  a  practical  view  of  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  and 
upon  the  consideration,  not  of  what  may  be  said,  but  what  is  to  be  done  under  cir- 
cumstances of  immediate  and  pressing  difficulty. 

Sir,  the  outline  of  my  argument  is  this :  we  are  placed  in  a  position  in  which  we 
cannot  remain.  We  cannot  continue  stationary.  There  is  an  evil  in  divided  cabi- 
nets and  distracted  councils  which  can  be  no  longer  tolerated.  This  is  my  first 
position.  I  do  not  say,  in  the  first  instance,  what  we  are  to  do  in  consequence.  I 
merely  declare  that  our  present  position  is  untenable.  Supposing  this  established, 
and  supposing  it  conceded,  that  a  united  government  must  be  formed ;  in  the  next 
place  I  say,  that  that  government  must  choose  one  of  two  courses.  They  must 
advance,  or  they  must  recede.  They  must  grant  further  political  privileges*  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  or  they  must  retract  those  already  given.  They  must  remove 
the  barriers  that  obstruct  the  continued  flow  of  relaxation  and  indulgence,  or  they 
roust  roll  back  to  its  source  the  mighty  current  which  has  been  let  in  upon  us,  year 
after  year,  by  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  restraint.  I  am  asked  what  new  light  has 
broken  in  upon  me  P  why  I  see  a  necessity  for  concession  now,  which  was  not  evi- 
dent before  f    True  it  is,  that  this  House  of  Commons  did  last  year,  for  the  first 
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time,  recognise  the  principle  of  concession ;  that,  last  year,  the  division  between  tb^ 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  was  renewed.  But  the  same  events,  it  is  said,  have  hap- 
pened before,  and  therefore  the  same  consequences  ought  to  follow.  Is  this  the 
fact?  Are  events  in  politics,  like  equal  quantities  in  numbers  and  mathematics,  always 
the  same?  Are  they,  like  the  great  abstract  truths  of  morality,  eternal  and  invariable 
in  their  application  ?  May  not  the  recurrence,  the  continued  recurrence  of  the 
very  same  event,  totally  alter  its  character,  at  least  its  practical  results  ?  Because 
divisions  between  the  Lords  and  Commons  can  be  tolerated  for  five  years  or  ten 
years,  must  they  therefore  be  tolerated  for  ever  P 

So  far  as  my  own  course  in  this  question  is  concerned,  it  is  the  same  with  that 
which  suggested  itself  to  my  mind  in  1825,  when  I  was  his  Majesty's  principal 
minister  tor  the  Home  Department,  and  found  myself  in  a  minority  of  this  House 
upon  this  question.  When  I  then  saw  the  numbers  arrayed  against  me,  I  felt  that 
my  position  as  a  minister  was  untenable.  The  moment.  Sir,  that  I,  the  minister 
responsible  for  the  government  of  Ireland,  found  that  I  was  left  in  a  minority  on 
the  question,  which  was  of  paramount  interest  and  importance  to  that  countnr,  that 
moment  I  sought  to  be  relieved  from  the  duties  and  responsibility  of  office.  I  stated 
to  the  Elarl  of  Liverpool,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Administration,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  decision  given  against  me  in  this  House,  it  was  my  anxious  wish 
to  be  relieved  from  office.  It  was,  however,  notified  to  me,  that  my  retirement 
would  occasion  the  retirement  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool ;  and  that  such  an  erent 
would  at  once  produce  a  dissolution  of  the  Administration,  the  responsibility  of 
which  would  rest  with  me.  I  hold  in  my  hand,  Sir,  the  proof  of  this  assertion.  I 
would  vrish  to  be  spared  the  necessity  of  using  it,  but  I  am  ready  to  produce  it  to 
any  person  who  may  vdsh  to  see  it. 

But  to  proceed.  Sir,  I  was  told  that  the  consequence  of  my  retirement  would 
be  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  g^vemmeat.  Lord  Liverpool  was  then  approach- 
ing the  close  of  his  career.  I  had  entered  public  life  under  his  auspices,  and 
I  shrank  from  the  painful  task  of  causing  his  retirement,  and  the  dissolution  of  his 
Majesty^s  existing  government.  If  I  had  acted  simply  in  obedience  to  my  own 
wishes,  I  would  fkave  resigned.  I  was  induced,  however,  to  retain  office,  and  to 
ascertain  the  result  of  another  appeal  to  the  country  by  a  general  election.  In  1826, 
there  was  a  new  parliament.  In  1827,  a  majority  in  this  House  decided  against  the 
Catholic  question.  In  1828,  however,  the  House  took  a  different  view  of  the 
matter,  and  though  it  did  not  pass  a  bill,  it  agreed  to  a  resolution  fayourable  to 
the  principle  of  adjustment.  That  resolution  being  passed,  I  was  again  in  the 
situation  in  which  I  had  been  placed  in  1825,  and  1  determined  to  retire  from 
office.  I  intimated  my  fixed  intention  in  this  respect  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington ; 
but  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  accompany  that  intimation  with  the  declaration — ^not  only 
that  I  would  not,  in  a  private  capacity,  any  longer  obstruct  a  settlement  which 
appeared  to  me  to  be  ultimately  inevitable,  but  that  I  would  advise  and  promote  it. 
Circumstances  occurred,  as  I  have  already  explained,  under  .which  I  was  appealed 
to,  to  remain  in  office ;  under  which  I  was  told,  that  my  retirement  from  office  must 
prevent  the  adoption  of  the  course  which  I  was  disposed  to  recommend.  I  resolved, 
therefore,  and  without  doubt  or  hesitation,  not  to  abandon  my  post,  but  to  take  all 
the  personal  consequences  of  originating  and  enforcing,  as  a  minister,  the  very  mea- 
sure which  I  had  heretofore  opposed. 

I  was  called  upon  to  make  those  sacrifices  of  private  feeling,  which  are  insepara- 
ble from  apparent  inconsistency  of  conduct — from  the  abandonment  of  preconceived 
opinions — from  the  alienation  of  those  with  whom  I  had  heretofore  co-operated. 
Sir,  I  have  done  so ;  and  the  events  of  the  last  six  weeks  must  have  proved,  tnat  it  is 
painful  in  the  extreme  to  prefer,  to  such  considerations,  even  the  most  urgent  sense 
of  public  duty. 

**  Tls  sa!d  with  eue— tmt  oh  I  bow  hardlj  tried 
By  haughty  aoals  to  hnman  hononr  tied — 
Oh  I  iharp  conmlslTe  pangs  of  agonixhig  pride.** 

Sir,  I  return  to  objects  of  more  public  concern.  I  detailed,  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  a  dreadful  commotion  had  distracted  the  public  mind  in  Ireland — that  a 
feverish  agitation  and  unnatural  excitement  prevailed,  to  a  degree  scarcely  credible 
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throughout  the  entire  country.  I  attempted  to  show  that  social  intercourse  was 
poisoned  there  in  its  very  springs — that  family  was  divided  against  family,  and  man 
against  his  neighbour — that,  in  a  word,  the  bonds  of  social  life  were  almost  disse- 
vered— that  the  fountains  of  public  justice  were  corrupted — that  the  spirit  of  discord 
walked  openly  abroad — and  that  an  array  of  physical  force  was  marshalled  in  defi- 
ance of  all  law,  and  to  the  imminent  danger  of  the  public  peace.  I  ask,  Sir,  could 
thb  state  of  things  be  suffered  to  exist,  and  what  course  were  we  to  pursue?  Per- 
haps I  shall  be  told,  as  I  was  on  a  fornler  occasion,  in  forcible,  though  familiar 
language,  that  "  This  is  the  old  story !  that  all  this  has  been  so  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  that  therefore  there  is  no  reason  for  a  change.**  Why,  Sir,  this  is  the 
very  reason  for  the  change.  It  is  because  the  evil  is  not  casual  and  temporary,  but 
permanent  and  inveterate — ^it  is  because  the  detml  of  misery  and  of  outrage  is 
nothing  but  '^  the  old  story,"  that  I  am  contented  to  run  the  hazards  of  a  change. 
We  cannot  determine  upon  remaining  idle  spectators  of  the  discord  and  disturbance 
of  Ireland.  The  universal  voice  of  the  country  declares  that  something  must  be 
done ;  I  am  but  echoing  the  sentiments  of  all  reasonable  men,  when  I  repeat  that 
something  must  be  done.  I  wish,  however,  to  take  nothing  for  granted,  but  to 
found  my  argument,  not  upon  general  assent,  but  upon  unnuestionable  facts.  I  ask 
you  to  go  back  to  a  remoter  period  than  it  is  genendly  the  habit  to  embrace  in  these 
discussions — I  ask  you  to  examine  the  state  of  his  Majesty*s  government  for  the  last 
thirty-five  years,  and  to  remark  the  bearing  of  the  Cathohc  question  upon  that 
government — the  divisions  it  has  created  amongst  our  statesmen — the  distraction  it 
has  occasioned  in  our  councils — and  the  weakness  it  has  consequently  produced.  I 
ask  you  then  to  observe  what  has  been  the  course  of  parliament  for  the  same  period. 
And  lastly,  what  has  been  the  consequence  of  the  divisions  in  the  councils  of  the 
king,  and  of  disunion  between  the  two  Houses  of  parliament — the  practical  conse- 
quences as  to  Ireland. 

I  begin  with  the  year  1794.  From  that  period  there  has  been  disunion  in  the 
government  on  account  of  the  Catholic  question,  and  the  administration  of  Irish 
afiairs.  When  Mr.  Pitt  associated  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  in 
power,  division  prevailed  in  the  cabinet.     Mr.  Pitt  was  then  prepared  to  ofier  un- 

fualified  resistance  to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  but  he  took  the  Duke  of 
^ortland,  Mr.  Windham,  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  into  the  government,  and  they 
differed  with  him  on  the  course  that  ought  to  be  taken  in  respect  of  this  question. 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  went  to  Ireland  in  1794 ;  he  favoured  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  from  that  moment  dissension  has  existed  in  our  administrations 
upon  that  subject.  His  government  came  to  a  termination  in  a  few  months. — On 
what  ground  ?  On  account  of  a  difference  about  the  Catholic  question.  Mr.  Pitt 
continued  to  conduct  the  public  councils  for  some  time  longer.  In  the  interim 
occurred  the  distractions  of  Ireland  in  1798  and  1799.  In  1801,  Mr.  Pitt*s  govern- 
ment came  to  a  close :  on  what  ground  ?  A  difference  about  the  Catholic  question. 
Mr.  Pitt  resumed  the  government  in  1804.  The  manner  in  which  his  cabmet  was 
composed,  showed  that  it  was  not  formed  on  the  principle  of  unqualified  resistance. 
Mr.  Pitt  died  in  1806,  and  his  government  was  succeeded  by  another,  which 
endured  about  eighteen  months,  and  then  came  to  a  termination :  on  what  ground  P 
A  difference,  again,  about  the  Catholic  question.  In  1807,  Mr.  Perceval  undertook 
the  administration  of  affairs,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  quite  true  that,  from  that 
period  until  his  death,  the  government  did  resbt  the  consideration  of  this  question ; 
Dut  it  did  not  resist  it  on  permanent  grounds.  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning 
were  advocates  of  the  Catholic  claims,  and  only  acted  at  that  particular  period  in 
opposition  to  them  on  the  ground  of  the  conscientious  scruples  of  the  king.  Mr. 
Perceval  lost  his  life  in  1812,  and  after  his  death  another  course  of  policy,  with 
respect  to  this  question,  was  adopted.  This  was  attributed  to  the  circumstance  of 
his  death,  and  it  is  said  that,  had  he  lived,  a  united  government,  pledged  to  the 
unqualified  resistance  of  the  measure,  would  have  been  permanently  established.  I 
doubt  this  fact.  There  was  an  important  event  which  must  have  influenced  the 
formation  of  a  government.  The  restrictions  on  the  R^;ency  were  removed  at  this 
period,  and  the  parliament  elected  in  1807,  decided  by  a  majority  of  129  to  take 
the  question  into  consideration.  I  do  believe  that,  if  Mr.  Perceval  had  lived,  he 
would  have  continued  to  offer  unqualified  resistance  to  the  Catholic  claims ;  but  I 
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do  not  think  that  Mr.  Canning,  or  Lord  Castlereagh,  would  have  heen  parties  to  a 
government  formed  on  that  principle.  Since  1812,  the  Catholic  question  has  beea 
what  is  called  a  neutral  question,  each  member  of  every  cabinet  being  allowed  to 
take  that  course  in  respect  of  it  which  he  thought  best,  and  I  must  aay  that  the 
consequences  have  been  most  unfavourable  to  the  adminbtration  of  the  afiairs  of  this 
country.  The  cabinets  have  been  in  general  nearly  equally  divided  upon  the  sub- 
ject— ^sometimes  exactly  balanced — sometimes  a  preponderance  of  a  single  voice  in 
the  cabinet  in  favour  of  or  against  the  question ;  Ireland  has  been  governed,  almost 
inevitably  governed,  upon  the  same  principle — at  one  time,  a  Lord-lieatenant  adverse 
to  the  claims,  and  a  Secretary  favourable — at  another  time,  a  Lord-lieutenant 
favourable,  and  a  Secretary  adverse.  The  law-officers  of  Ireland  divided  in  opinion 
— the  subordinate  members  of  the  Irish  government  divided  also.  What  has  been 
the  consequence  ?  Jealousies  and  suspicions  between  honourable  men  embarked  in 
the  same  cause,  and  subject  to  the  same  responsibilities — against  their  will,  they  have 
been  made  the  heads  of  opposite  parties  in  Ireland.  The  differences  actually  exist- 
ing have  been  exaggerated  in  public  impression  in  a  preposterous  degree.  Every 
expression  which  may  have  casually  escaped  from  public  servants  has  been  scrutinixed 
by  zealous  partisans,  and  a  construction  put  upon  speeches  in  this  House,  and  upon 
declarations  out  of  it,  of  which  their  authors  never  dreamed.  While  they  were 
living  on  cordial  terms,  or  differing  in  public  matters  on  this  single  question,  the 
spirit  of  party  in  Ireland  has  viewed  ihem  in  the  light  of  bitter  enemies^-checks  and 
spies  npon  each  other— and  has  construed  the  most  trifling  circumstances,  appoint- 
ments to  office,  or  removals  from  it,  in  respect  to  which  there  was  entire  concurrence, 
as  the  indications  of  mutual  hostility,  and  of  the  preponderating  influence  of  one  or 
other  of  the  parties.  Such  is  the  evil  which  has  been  practically  experienced  in 
Ireland — which  has  been  tolerated  too  long — which  has  paralysed  the  vigour  of  the 
executive  government,  and  defeated  its  best  intentions— and  which  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  (I  say  not  now  in  what  manner,  but  in  some  manner  or  other)  to  ter- 
minate. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  principle  on  which  the  executive  government  has  been 
conducted,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature,  and  the  demon- 
stration of  public  opinion  in  this  country.  From  the  year  1807  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, there  have  been  flve  parliaments,  consequently  flve  separate  appeals  to  the 
sense  of  the  constituent  body  of  the  empire.  The  House  of  Commons  elected  for 
four  of  these  five  parliaments  has,  on  some  occasion  or  other,  decided  in  favour  of 
the  adjustment  of  the  Catholic  question.  The  House  of  Commons  of  the  fifth  par- 
liament decided  against  the  claims,  but  by  what  majority?  A  mi^Jority  of  two; 
two  hundred  and  fortr  three  members  against  concession ;  two  hundred  and  forty- 
one  in  favour  of  it.  Kefer  to  the  divisions  on  the  Catholic  question  in  this  branch 
of  the  legislature  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  see  how  nicely  the  balance  of  opinion 
in  a  neutral  government  has  corresponded  with  that  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
1813,  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  carried  by  a  majority,  after  the  second 
reading,  of  forty-two.  The  admission  to  parliament  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
four.  In  1816,  the  minority  against  the  question  was  thirty-one.  In  1819,  it  was 
two.  In  1821,  the  Belief  Bill  passed  by  a  minority  of  nineteen.  In  1822,  the  bill 
for  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholic  Peers  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  car^ 
ried  by  a  majority  of  twelve.  In  1825,  the  general  Relief  Bill  was  sent  to  the  Lords 
by  a  minority  of  twenty-one.  In  1827,  the  consideration  of  the  question  was 
r^'ected  by  a  majority  of  four.  In  1828,  it  was  admitted  by  a  majority  of  six. 
What  is  the  result  P  Each  party  can  paralyse  the  other,  nothing  effectual  can  be 
done,  either  by  the  means  of  coercion  or  relief;  we  advance  a  step  this  year,  and 
recede  a  step  the  next,  and  rejoice  or  lament  in  our  petty  gains  or  losses.  But 
what  becomes  of  Ireland,  and  what  may  become  of  her,  if  these  party  conflicts  with- 
out a  result  shall  continue  beyond  the  present  season  of  general  tranquillity  P— 
^  Sedemus  desides  domi — winter  nos  altercantes,  prnsenti  pace  Ueti,  nee  eementes  ex 
otio  illo  brevi  multiplex  bellum  rediturum.^^ 

Sir,  this  House  of  Conmions  has,  after  trembling  in  the  nice  balance  of  opinion, 
at  length  inclined  on  the  side  of  concession  and  relief.  Why  should  this  House  of 
Conunons  be  considered,  as  some  profess  to  consider  it,  an  unfair  representative  of 
the  public  opinion  upon  thb  great  question  ?    Was  it  not  elected  at  a  period  whea 
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the  public  mind  was  sufficiently  alive  to  the  Catholic  question  ?  Was  it  not  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  the  efforts  made  to  pass  Catholic  Relief  BiUs  through 
parliament,  and  with  the  state  of  Ireland?  Sir,  this  House  was  elected  shortly  afler 
an  intense  excitement  of  the  public  feeling  by  the  proceeding's  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation in  1825.  The  bill  to  suppress  that  Association  had  been  passed,  and  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  question  was  net  brought  to  a  close  in  less  than  five  nights.  The 
general  election,  Sir,  was  the  time  for  the  public  opinion  to  declare  itself,  and  to 
afford  us  the  materials  for  a  successful  contest.  But,  Sir,  this  proper  occasion  hav- 
ing been  suffered  to  pass  by,  it  is  now  rather  bard  that  we  should  be  blamed  for  not 
carrying  on  a  bootless  resistance.  It  is  a  hard  thing.  Sir,  to  call  upon  us,  the  re- 
sponsible ministers  of  the  Crown,  to  carry  on  resistance  without  furnishing  us  with 
those  instruments  by  which  alone  the  battle  could  have  been  fought  with  success. 
For,  Sir,  I  ask  you,  when  we  are  told  of  the  feeling  of  the  country  against  the  Ca- 
tholic question,  to  look  at  the  returns  of  the  last  parliament.  If  unanimous  discon- 
tent pervades  the  people,  it  is  of  but  a  short  date.  If  it  has  long  existed,  it  ought  to 
have  been  shown,  not  merely  by  public  meetings,  but  by  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise.  It  is  not  fair  to  throw  upon  ministers  the  whole  responsibility  of  resign- 
ing a  long-coD tinned  resistance,  when  that  resistance  was  paralysed  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  people  had  exercised  the  elective  franchise.  I  asked  an  honourable 
friend  of  mine,  from  pure  curiosity,  to  make  a  return  of  the  members  sent  to  parlia- 
ment for  the  fifteen  largest  counties,  and  twenty  most  populous  towns  of  England, 
and  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  the  votes  of  those  members  were  given  on  this 
question.  This  is  a  practical  and  constitutional  method  of  determining  the  sense  of 
the  people.  Sir,  in  the  parliament  of  1826,  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  counties 
and  towns  which  have  been  thus  selected — selected,  I  repeat,  merely  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  the  most  important  in  point  of  population  and  influence — have  been  thua 
expressed  in  parliament.  Yorkshire  has  given  no  opinion ;  she  has  sent  us  two  re- 
presentatives that  vote  for,  and  two  that  vote  against,  the  question.  [Here  some 
honourable  member  interrupted  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  by  saying  that  Yorkshire 
had  an  opinion  upon  the  question.]  I  am  not  presuming  to  speak  as  to  what  may 
be  the  present  opinions  of  Yorkshire.  I  only  say  it  has  expressed  none  through 
its  members:  and  in  this  instance  I  will  be  governed  by  parliament,  not  by 
petitions.  I  know  it  has  been  said,  that  in  1826  the  country  had  not  sufficient  warn- 
ing. No,  forsooth,  we  ought  to  have  roused  the  country  by  the  cry  of  ^'  No  Po- 
pery I"  Never,  Sir,  never,  under  any  circumstances.  The  Parliament,  and  the 
Parliament  alone,  will  I  ever  acknowledge  to  be  the  fit  judge  of  this  important  ques- 
tion. The  people  at  larg^  may  express  their  feelings  ajad  opinions,  and  they  should 
always  be  received  with  deference ;  but.  Sir,  we  are  not  bound  to  conform  to  those 
opinions,  or  to  refer  to  their  decision  questions  affecting  the  general  interests  of  the 
country,  on  which  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  Parliament  to  decide ;  and,  therefore, 
when  I  say  Yorkshire  has  expressed  no  opinion,  I  mean  that  it  has  expressed  none  in 
the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  made  available ;  it  has  afforded  us  no  instruments 
by  which  we  could  continue  resistance,  and  therefore  its  opinion  (if  it  has  one) 
comes  too  late  Cor  any  practical  purpose.  I  next  come  to  Middlesex,  the  metropolitan 
county  of  England.  It  sends  two  members  to  Parliament,  and  both  of  them  are  in 
favour  of  the  Catholic  claims.  Lancashire  is  the  next  county  in  point  of  population. 
That  county  declined  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  claims ; 
or  it  suffered  that  voice  to  be  neutralized.  Of  the  two  members  it  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment, one  votes  for  granting  further  concessions,  and  one  against  it.  The  county 
of  Devon  follows  the  example  set  by  Lancashire,  and  has  expressed  no  opinion ;  one 
of  its  representatives  is  for,  and  the  other  opposed  to,  CathoUc  Emancipation.  The 
county  of  Kent,  which  comes  next  in  the  order  I  have  described,  takes  the  same 
course;  one  of  its  members  votes  for  the  consideration  and  adjustment  of  the  Catho- 
lic claims,  the  other  for  resisting  them.  Surrey  is  in  precisely  the  same  situation 
as  Kent.  Such  is  the  state  of  things  in  the  counties  I  have  mentioned.  These, 
which  are  the  greatest  in  point  of  population,  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  Catholic 
question  at  the  last  election,  though  their  attention  had  been  fully  called  to  the  sub- 
ject by  the  proceedings  of  the  last  and  the  preceding  parliaments.  The  county  of 
Somerset  is,  hovrever,  an  exception ;  for  besides  my  hon.  frioid  (Sir  Thooias  Leth- 
biidge),  who  has  long  been  one  of  its  representatives,  and  who,  no  doubt,  fairly  re- 
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presented  its  wishes  and  feelings,  by  uniformly  voting  against  any  further  concessionay 
It  returned  another  hon.  member  who  also  votes  against  the  Catholic  claims.  Norfolk 
returned  two  members,  both  of  whom  vote  in  favour  of  them.  From  Stafibrdshire, 
my  own  county,  two  members  were  returned,  who  vote  on  the  same  side  with  the 
members  for  Norfolk.  Dorsetshire  expressed  no  opinion,  as  one  of  its  members  votes 
for,  and  the  other  against  further  concessions.  Essex  stands  in  the  same  situation. 
The  two  members  from  Hampshire  both  vote  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  Lin- 
colnshire is  neutralized,  its  members  voting  different  ways.  Gloucestershire^  Wilt- 
shire, Warwickshire,  and  Suffolk,  are  in  the  same  situation,  eaually  balanced.  And 
this  is  the  history  of  tlie  feeling  manifested  at  the  period  to  wnich  I  have  ref^nred  in 
the  fifteen  largest  counties  in  England.  They  send  collectively  thirty- two  members, 
and  seventeen  of  the  thirty-two  vote  for  concession.  I,  therefore,  think  that  that 
universal  disposition  to  oppose  concession,  of  which  we  have  heani,  has  no  existence; 
or,  if  such  be  not  the  case,  I  must  conclude  that  others  have  abandoned  their  duty, 
and  have  not  come  forward  with  that  public  expression  of  their  wishes  and  their 
feelings  which  could  alone  make  opposition  availing. 

Having  shown  what  the  sense  of  the  largest  counties  has  proved  to  be,  I  will  now 
call  the  attention  of  the  House,  in  the  same  way,  to  what  has  been  done  by  the  largest 
towns,  the  list  of  which  includes  about  twenty.  London  returns  four  members  to 
Parliament,  and  two  of  those  last  sent  to  Parliament  vote  for,  and  two  against, 
Catholic  Emancipation.  Westminster  sends  two,  and  both  are  in  favour  of  it.  The 
two  members  for  South  wark  are  both  in  favour  of  it.  'Liverpool  sends  two  members ; 
one  is  for  Emancipation,  the  other  is  adverse  to  it.  From  Bristol  two  members  haTo 
been  sent  who  are  both  against  further  concessions.  Norwich  sends  two  members^ 
of  whom  one  is  for  and  one  against.  Nottingham  sends  two  members,  and  both  are 
in  favour  of  the  settlement  of  this  question.  From  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  two  mem* 
hers  are  sent,  both  in  favour  of  it.  Leicester  gives  one  voice  against  concession. 
Hull  is  neutral.  From  Preston  two  members  are  returned,  who  both  vote  in  fiivour 
of  Catholic  Emancipation.  Exeter  sends  two,  who  are  both  against  it.  The  T(uce 
of  Coventry  is  neutralized.  Such  is  the  case  vrith  York.  Both  the  members  for 
Chester  vote  in  favour  of  further  concessions  to  the  Catholics.  Both  those  re- 
turned for  Great  Yarmouth  do  the  same.  From  Derby  the  members  returned  are 
both  in  favour  of  considering  this  question.  Of  Ipswich  I  am  uncertain.  Of  the 
two  members  sent  from  Worcester,  one  did  not  vote  at  all,  the  other  did  vote  against 
concession.  The  two  members  for  Aylesbury  vote  on  different  sides.  To  these  I 
may  add  Carlisle,  which  is  in  the  same  situation  as  the  place  I  last  named;  and  of  the 
two  members  returned  for  Colchester,  one  voted  against  concessions  to  the  Catholics, 
the  other  ^ve  no  vote  at  all.  The  result,  however,  of  the  analysis  made  of  the  re- 
turns for  the  twenty  largest  towns  is  this;  that  eighteen  members  are  against  con- 
cession, and  at  least  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  vote  in  favour  of  it.  These  things 
then,  I  say,  prove  to  me  that  the  voice  of  the  people  was  not  deliberately  pronounced 
against  the  consideration  of  this  great  question,  at  that  period  when  it  might  have 
been  pronounced  with  most  effect.  I  therefore  conclude  that  it  does  not  exist.  But 
be  this  so,  or  be  it  not  so,  I  repeat,  that  it  is  hard  upon  those  who  have  fought  the 
battle  against  making  further  concessions  to  the  Catholics  for  the  last  ten  years, 
with  Houses  so  nearly  divided,  with  forces  so  nearly  equal,  now  to  charge  them  with 
want  of  zeal,  because  they  consider  it  would  be  useless  and  injurious  to  continue  the 
struggle  longer. 

As  another  indication  of  public  opinion  and  zeal  in  the  Protestant  cause,  let  us 
refer  to  the  debates  in  this  House.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  list  of  the  speakers  on  each 
side  of  the  main  question  for  the  last  ten  years.  On  the  side  of  resistance  I  find  a 
constant  recurrence  of  the  same  speakers,  year  after  year,  vrith  scarcely  the  addition 
of  a  new  advocate.  If  I  look  to  the  young  members  of  the  House,  can  I  conceal 
from  myself,  when  I  consider  the  prospects  of  permanent  resistance,  that  the  rising 
talent  of  this  House  is  almost  unanimous  against  it  ?  That  session  after  session  we 
have  had  defections  from  our  side,  and  that  we  cannot  claim  a  single  convert  ?  Are  these 
indications  to  be  neglected  ?  Are  they  not  just  elements  of  consideration,  to  be 
weighed  by  those  who  must  calculate,  u  they  are  prudent  legislators,  but  above  all, 
if  they  are  responsible  ministers,  to  what  extent  resistance  can  be  safely  and  wisely 
oarried  ?    And  yet  the  few  who  have  home  the  brunt  of  thu  battle  for  ten  years  m« 
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to  be  taunted  as  responsible  for  failure,  we  are  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  consider  wbat 
support  we  bave  bad,  in  tbe  division,  from  numbers ;  or  in  tbe  debate,  from  the 
actiye  zeal  and  ability  of  tbose  who  have  been  voting  with  us.  Why  is  it  that  the 
eM^mess  and  the  vehemence  of  opposition  have  been  reserved  for  this  occasion  ? 
\^y  has  not  the  member  for  Kent,  so  qualified  to  take  an  active  part  in  debate,  why 
has  he  not  borne  his  part  in  the  protracted  contests  of  former  years  ?  It  is  within 
these  walls,  and  withm  these  walls  alone,  that  the  struggle  could  have  been  main- 
tained with  effect ;  and  the  victories  of  Fenenden  Heath  are  no  compensation  for 
repeated  defeat  here. 

I  have  now,  Sir,  described  the  state  of  the  king's  government  in  reference  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Question,  for  the  last  thirty-five  years,  and  I  have  detailed  the  pro- 
gress of  our  discussions  in  this  House,  the  equal  balance  of  our  opinions,  the  con- 
tinued discussion  for  sixteen  years  between  the  Lords  and  Commons  on  a  great 
question  of  national  policy.  Let  us  proceed  to  enquire  what  has  been  the  concution 
of  Ireland  during  these  unfortunate  dissensions  ?  I  vnll  not  presume  to  affirm  that 
the  dissensions  in  our  councils,  and  the  distractions  of  Ireland,  stand  to  each  other 
in  the  exact  relation  of  cause  and  efiect ;  but  this  I  affirm,  that  they  have  been  very 
nearly  concurrent,  and  that  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  the  restoration  of  peace  to 
Ireland,  and  of  authority  and  vigour  to  its  government,  unless  our  own  differences 
can  be,  by  some  means  or  other,  reconciled.  I  will  not  prophesy  what  may  be  the 
ultimate  effect  of  the  measures  which  I  propose;  but  the  true  recommenclation  of 
them  I  apprehend  to  be,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  we  can  change  for  the  worse. 
Let  us  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  recent  history  of  Ireland,  trace  it  from  the  Union, 
the  period  when  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt  from  the  king*s  councils  brought  more 
prominently  forward  the  differences  of  public  men  in  regard  to  the  Catholic  Question. 
What  is  the  melancholy  fact  ?  that  for  scarcely  one  year,  during  the  period  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  Union,  has  Ireland  been  governed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law. 

In  1800,  we  find  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended,  and  the  act  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Rebellion  in  force.  In  1801,  they  were  continued.  In  1802,  I  believe  they 
expired.  In  1803,  the  insurrection  for  which  Emmett  suffered  broke  out :  Lord  Kil- 
warden  was  murdered  by  a  savage  mob,  and  both  acts  of  Parliament  were  renewed. 
In  1804,  they  were  continued.  In  1806,  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland  were  in  a 
state  of  insuDordination,  which  was  with  difficulty  repressed  by  the  severest  enforce- 
ment of  the  ordinary  law.  In  1807,  in  consequence  chiefiy  of  the  disorders  that  had 
prevailed  in  1806,  the  act  called  the  Insurrection  Act  was  introduced.  It  gave  power 
to  the  Lord-lieutenant  to  place  any  district  by  proclamation  out  of  tbe  pale  of  the 
ordinary  law — ^it  suspended  trial  by  jury — and  made  it  a  transportable  offence  to  be 
out  of  doors  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  In  1807,  this  act  continued  in  force,  and  in 
1808,  1809,  and  to  the  close  of  the  session  of  1810.  In  1814,  the  Insurrection  Act 
was  renewed ;  it  was  continued  in  1815,  1816,  and  1817.  In  1822,  it  was  agmn 
reviyed,  and  continued  during  the  years  1823,  1824,  and  1825.  In  1825,  the  tem- 
porary act  intended  for  the  suppression  of  dangerous  associations,  and  especially  the 
Roman  Catholic  Association,  was  passed.  It  continued  during  1826  and  1827,  and 
expired  in  1828.  The  year  1829  has  arrived,  and  with  it  the  demand  for  a  new  act 
to  suppress  the  Roman  Catholic  Association. 

Shall  this  state  of  thinn  continue  without  some  decisive  effort  at  a  remedy  ?  Can 
we  remain  as  we  are  P  Have  I  not  established  the  first  step  in  my  argument,  that 
our  present  position  is  not  tenable ;  that  the  system  of  neutral  governments  and  of 
open  questions  ought  to  be  and  must  be  abandoned ;  and  that  there  is  no  safety  ex- 
cepting in  the  united  councils  and  joint  responsibility  of  the  king's  government  ? 

This  being  admitted,  it  remains  to  be  determined  on  what  principle  shall  those 
eouncils  be  united — and  for  what  object  shall  that  responsibility  be  incurred  ?  The 
choice  is  between  permanent,  unquaUfied  resistance  to  concession  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question  on  the  other.  There  is  no  intermediate  line 
to  be  discovered — there  is  no  useful  purpose  to  be  promoted — either  by  resistance, 
rested  upon  grounds  of  mere  temporary  expediency,  or  by  the  hesitating  grant  of  a 
few  additional  privileges  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  By  the  first  course,  you  would 
concede  the  principle  of  resistance;  by  the  second,  you  would  give  new  power, 
without  giving  satisfaction.  The  main  Question  is  this-— Can  a  goyemment  be  formed, 
capable  of  conducting,  with  vigour  ana  success,  the  general  administration  of  thb 
48 
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country,  upon  the  principle  of  decisive  and  permanent  opposition  to  fortlier  conces* 
sion  ?  I  will  not  take  for  granted  that  it  cannot.  The  question  involves  considera- 
tions most  important  to  my  argument-— because,  if  it  be  answered,  as  I  think  it  must 
be  answered  in  the  negative,  I  establish  at  once  my  own  justification,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question. 

Can,  then,  a  government  be  formed,  united  on  the  principle  of  permanent  exclu- 
sion P  It  may  perhaps  be  formed,  and  it  mapr  determine  to  resist  the  CathoUe 
claims,  but  how  will  it  govern  Ireland  ?  Questions  much  more  diflScult  wiU  occur, 
than  in  what  mode  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  can  be  best  debated  or 
resisted.  To  come  at  once  to  the  point — ^what  is  to  be  done  with  the  Catholic 
Association  f  '*  Suppress  it,"  is  the  ready  answer.  But  by  what  means  P  The 
existing  state  of  the  law  provides  no  efiectual  means  of  suppression;  at  least  such  is 
the  dehberate  and  unanimous  opinion  of  the  law-officers  of  England  and  of  Ireland. 
They  have  deprecated  prosecution,  either  under  the  Convention  Act  of  1793,  or  under 
the  common  law. 

It  seems  taken  for  g^nted,  Sir,  by  many  in  this  House,  that  the  Association  Is 
an  evil  of  recent  occurrence — that  the  law  has  been  plain — and  that  nothing  was 
requisite  but  the  due  enforcement  of  it  by  the  attomev-general  for  Ireland.  But, 
Sir,  the  evil  is  one  of  long  continuance— it  has  assumed  various  shapes,  and  has  sur- 
Tived  more  than  one  attempt  at  its  extinction.  Read  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Ireland  in  1793;  you  will  find  the  same  evil  described  in 
terms  which  are  but  too  appropriate  to  the  present.  **  Sums  of  money,*'  says  the 
report,  *'  continue  to  be  levied  upon  the  Roman  Catholics  in  all  parts  of  tne  kingdom^ 
by  subscriptions  and  collections  at  their  chapels."  Ag^n,  *^  The  existence  of  a 
self-created  representative  body,  of  any  description  of  the  king*s  subjects,  takins 
upon  itself  the  government  of  them,  and  levying  taxes  or  subscriptions  to  be  applied 
at  the  discretion  of  such  representative  body,  or  of  persons  deputed  by  them.  Is 
incompatible  with  the  public  safety  and  tranquillity."  Look  to  the  debates  in  Uiis 
House,  and  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  government  in  the  years  1811  and  1812; 
you  will  find  the  same  evil  in  existence :  a  body  representing  Roman  Catholic  feeling, 
and  inflaming  Roman  Catholic  passion.  It  had  another  name,  but  its  influence  and 
its  eflects  were  nearly  the  same.  The  Catholic  Committee,  as  it  was  called,  was 
appointed  in  1810.  It  consisted  of  the  Roman  Catholic  peers;  the  eldest  sons  of 
peers ;  the  Roman  Catholic  baronets ;  the  Roman  Catbolio  prelates ;  ten  persons 
chosen  from  each  county;  five  persons  from  each  parish  of  Dublin;  and  the  survivors 
of  the  delegates  of  1793. 

Legal  proceedings  were  instituted — the  verdicts  were  in  our  favour.  The  Catholic 
Committee  was  in  form  suppressed,  but  it  soon  revived  under  another  name ;  and  in 
1814,  a  proclamation  from  the  Lord-lieutenant  in  council,  directed  the  suppression 
of  its  successor,  the  Cfltholic  Convention. 

In  1823^  the  Catholic  Association  was  organized.  In  1825,  the  evil  became 
intolerable.  A  new  law  was  passed  for  its  suppression,  but  still  the  body  exists  with 
undiminished  power  of  mischief.  What  is  to  be  done  for  its  eoercion  and  extinction 
by  the  united  government  that  we  assume  to  have  been  formed  P  The  existing 
law,  in  the  opinion  of  legal  authorities,  affords  no  sufficient  remedy — a  new  law 
must  be  passed.  Can  it  be  carried  in  the  present  state  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
the  first  question  P  What  shall  be  its  enactments  is  the  second  P  I  hear  it  now 
intimated  by  a  high  authority  in  another  place,  that  the  common  law  i(i,  and  has 
been,  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Why,  then,  did  Lord  Eldon,  being  Lord  Chan- 
cellor at  the  time,  consent  to  the  introduction  of  the  temporary  statute  of  182^  P 
That  same  authority  has  declared,  '*  That  the  Act  recently  passed  will  do  nothing. 
That  it  had  been  said  of  the  Act  of  1825,  that  a  coach  and  six  might  be  driven 
through  it — ^but  that  he  would  undertake  to  drive  the  meanest  conveyance,  even  a 
donkey-cart,  through  the  Act  of  1829."  If  this  be  so,  why  has  it  been  suffered  to 
proceed  without  the  suggestion  of  an  amendment  P 

But  let  this  pass ;  I  refer  to  those  declarations  for  another  object ;  they  contain 
admissions  that  are  deserving  of  more  serious  consideration.  The  common  law,  it 
appears,  has  been  evaded — new  enactments  have  become  necessary.  In  1825,  we 
tried  the  experiment  of  precise  definition  and  express  particular  prohibition.  In 
1829,  we  give  unlimited  discretionary  authority  to  the  cnief  governor  of  Ireland — 
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authority  to  interdict  any  meetings  fVom  which  he  apprehends  eTentnal  danger. 
The  first  experiment  has  failed — tne  other,  we  are  told  on  the  authority  of  Lord 
Eldon,  is  still  more  certain  of  failure.  What,  Sir,  is  the  inference  from  these  decla- 
rations ?  This,  and  thb  alone — that  there  exists  a  spirit  too  suhtle  for  compression, 
a  hond  of  union  which  penal  statutes  cannot  dissoWe. 

But,  let  us  suppose  the  preliminary  difficulties  overcome — ^the  government  formed 
— the  House  of  Commons  assenting  to  the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  Association 
— ^the  enactments  adequate  for  their  object,  and  passed  into  law.  This  is  not 
all  that  is  requisite — another,  and  a  more  important  Question,  is  to  be  answered. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland?  The  member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  (Sir  Robert  Inglis)  has  told  you,  that,  in  the  case  of  a  general 
election,  twenty-three  counties  in  Ireland  are  ready  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
county  of  Clare — to  withdraw  the  trust  from  their  former  representatives,  and  to 
commit  it  to  others,  whether  locally  connected  or  not,  who  are  devoted  to  Roman 
Catholic  interests.  Be  it  so ;  but  is  It  possible,  then,  to  let  the  franchise  remain  in 
its  present  state  ?  What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  formation  of  a  government  united 
on  the  principle  of  eternal  and  uncompromising  resistance  to  the  Catholic  claims  f 
It  will  add  fuel  to  the  fiame  in  Ireland — ^increase  the  existing  irritation  and  excite- 
ment—confirm the  union  between  the  priesthood  and  the  lower  class  of  freeholders. 
It  is  in  vain  to  say,  you  will  give  no  new  power  to  the  Irish  Catholic.  What  will 
you  do  with  that  power — that  trependous  power — which  the  elective  franchise, 
exercised  under  the  control  of  religion,  at  this  moment  confers  upon  him?  "  Take 
it  away,*'  is  again  the  ready  answer.  But,  is  it  possible  to  take  it  away  ?  Will  this 
House  of  Commons,  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  members  of  which  voted  last  year 
in  a  msyority  for  the  extension  of  further  privileges  to  the  Roman  Catholics — will 
this  House  of  Commons  retract  those  which  have  been  already  granted,  upon  the  in- 
vitation of  a  government  pledged  against  concession  at  any  time,  and  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ?  There  b  an  alternative  no  doubt — the  immediate  dissolution  of  par- 
liament, and  the  appeal  to  the  elective  body  of  Great  Britain.  But  you  cannot 
make  that  appeal  without  making  a  simultaneous  appeal  to  the  elective  body  of  Ire- 
land— that  body  exercising  the  present  franchise,  under  every  circumstance  of  super- 
added mistrust,  apprehension,  and  excitement.  My  deliberate  conviction  is,  that  no 
majority  on  the  Catholic  question  that  you  can  procure  from  the  representation  of 
Great  Britain,  will  counteract  the  evil— of  severing  every  remaning  tie  between  the 
landed  proprietor  and  the  Roman  Catholic  tenantry  of  Ireland — of  confirming  the 
spiritual  influence  in  political  matters  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood — of  binding 
together  in  the  dangerous,  but  not  illegal,  exercise  of  a  great  constitutional  right,  the 
combined  and  desperate  efforts  of  Roman  Catholic  wealth,  intelligence,  numbers,  and 
religion.  The  infusion  into  this  House  of  such  a  representative  body,  as  that  which 
will  be  sent  from  Ireland,  by  a  general  election  in  the  case  supposed,  will  be  a  real 
danger ;  and  I  appeal  to  any  man,  connected  with  Ireland  or  acquainted  with  its 
condition,  whether  the  government  of  Ireland  could  conduct,  with  energy  or  success, 
the  administration  of  that  country,  having  opposed  to  it  (as  it  would  have  opposed  to 
it)  under  the  circumstances  of  wluch  we  are  speaking,  a  vast  majority  of  the  repre- 
sentative body,  and  of  the  constituent  body. 

But,  independently  of  all  such  difficulties,  I  should  implore  any  government  to 
pause  before  it  enters  upon  the  task  of  withdrawing  from  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
privileges  already  g^nted.  We  cannot  replace  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  position 
m  which  we  found  them,  when  the  system  of  relaxation  and  indulgence  b^^an.  We 
have  given  them  the  opportunities  of  acauiring  education,  wealth,  and  power.  We 
have  removed,  with  our  hands,  the  seal  rrom  the  vessel,  in  which  a  mighty  spirit  was 
inclosed — ^but  it  will  not,  like  the  genius  in  the  fable,  return  within  its  narrow  confines, 
to  gratify  our  curiosity,  and  enable  us  to  cast  it  back  into  the  obscurity  from  which 
we  evoked  it.  If  we  begin  to  recede,  there  is  no  limit  which  we  can  assign  to  our 
recession.  We  shall  occasion  a  violent  reaction — ^violent  in  proportion  to  the  hopes 
that  have  been  repeatedly  excited.  It  must  be  coerced  by  new  rigours,  provoking 
in  their  turn  fresh  resistance.  The  re-enactment  of  the  penal  laws,  even  if  practic- 
able, would  not  suffice.  The  trial  by  jury  must  be  abolished;  at  least  the  Roman 
CaUiolic  must  be  incapacitated  from  serving  as  a  juror.  What  would  be  the  ultimate 
issue  of  this  contest  ?    A  more  marked  separation  of  the  people  of  Ireland  into  dis- 
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tinct  and  mutually  hostile  classes — a  more  complete  monopoly  of  every  civil  right 
and  franchise  for  the  Protestant — unmixed  and  unqualified  degradation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic. 

Now  look  at  the  population  of  Ireland,  and  then  determine,  whether  such  a  system 
of  government  is,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  muntainahle.  According  to  the 
census  of  1821,  the  popidation  of  Ireland  was  computed  to  amount  to  nearly  seven 
millions  of  persons.  Of  them,  by  a  calculation  formed  by  my  right  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Leslie  Foster),  deduced  from  the  numbers  of  children  educated  in  Ireland,  five 
millions  are  Roman  Catholics — two  millions  Protestants,  including  the  members  of 
the  established  church  and  every  class  of  Protestant  dissenters.  Can  the  local 
government  of  Ireland  be  conducted  through  the  exclusive  instrumentality  of  two 
millions  out  of  seven  of  the  population  ?  Surely,  government,  civil  government, 
means  something  more  than  the  rigid  enforcement  of  penal  law,  the  suppression  of 
breaches  of  the  pea6e,  and  the  apprehension  of  notorious  offenders.  There  is  a 
willing  moral  obedience,  founded  on  the  sense  of  equal  justice,  without  which  the 
terrors  of  the  law  would  be  vain  instruments  to  secure  protection  and  peace  even  to 
the  favoured  class.  If  the  two  millions  of  Protestants  were  equally  distributed 
throuKhout  Ireland,  the  difficulties  of  administering,  through  their  exclusive  agency, 
the  whole  progress  of  government  and  of  the  law,  might  possibly,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  persons — certmnly  not  in  mine — be  overcome,  fiut  of  the  two  millions  of  Pro- 
testants, twelve  hundred  thousand  are  residents  in  one  single  province — the  province 
of  Ulster.  In  the  three  remaining  provinces  we  have  a  population  of  five  millions 
thus  composed — four  millions  two  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  Roman  Catholics; 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Protestants — a  majorinr  of  nearly  six  to  one.  The 
disproportion — ^the  inequality  of  the  distribution  of  the  Protestant  and  Romaa 
CathoUc  population — are  still  more  strildng  in  the  case  of  individual  districts : — 

Thb  Fopulatioh  Amousts  to 

In  Ulster  .    .  1.998,494  of  whom,  about  800,000  are  Catholics,  and  1,200,000  Frotestanta. 

In  LeiDHter    .  1,767.493  •  „  1,880,000  „  877,000  „ 

In  Monster    .  1,986,613  „  1,785,600  „  300,000 

InConnaught  1,100,339  „  980,000  „  171,000 

By  returns  from  the  clergy  of  three  hundred  parishes  in  Ireland,  containing  a 
population  of  seven  hundr^  and  fifty- nine  thousand  five  hundred  souls,  it  appears,— 

That  in  three  parishes  in  Munster,  there  is  neither  Protestant  nor  Dissenter — all 

Catholics. 
That  in  four  parishes  of  Ulster,  all  are  Presbyterians. 
That  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  parishes  of  Leinster,  there  are,  of  the  Church  of 

England,  23,000;  Dissenters,  1,400;  Roman  Catholics,  186,300  ;~Total,  210,700 

persons. — Proportion,  seven  and  a  half  to  one. 
That  in  seventy- two  parishes  of  Munster,  there  are  of  the  Church  of  England, 

12,900;  Dissenters,  128;  Roman  Catholics,  167,500;— Total,   180,528.--Pro- 

portion,  thirteen  to  one. 
■That  in  twenty-three  parishes  of  Connaught,  with  a  population  of  101,600,  there  are 

Roman  Catholics,  96,800;  of  the  Church  of  England,  4,800;  Dissenters,  12.  Pro- 
portion, twenty  to  one. 
That  in  nine  parishes  of  Roscommon,  with  a  population  of  26,581,  there  are  Roman 

Catholics,  25,700;  Protestants,  881. 

These  circumstances  being  duly  considered,  again  I  ask,  how  is  the  civil  and 
criminal  process  of  the  law  to  be  equably  and  regularly  conducted  throughout  Ire- 
land, supposing  the  withdrawing  of  the  powers  and  privileges  already  granted  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  have  the  effect  which  I  anticipate  from  it — ^namely,  that 
of  dividing  the  population  into  two  distinct  classes— one  favoured  by  the  law,  the 
other  totally  estranged  from  it?  It  may  be  said,  and  truly  said,  that  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  tiie  army  and  upon  the  police ;  but  will  England  patiently  bear  the 
enormous  expense  of  enforcing  every  civil  right  of  property,  of  supj^rting  every 
legal  claim  wr  rent  or  for  tithes,  by  the  agency  of  such  expensive  instruments  ? 
And  yet  there  will  be,  in  many  districts  at  least,  no  alternative. 
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These,  Sir,  are  practical  and  certain,  and,  I  fear,  incurable  evils,  which  we  must 
determine  to  endure,  if  we  resolve  to  retrace  our  steps.  But  are  there  no  contingent 
misfortunes,  upon  the  occurrence  of  which,  and  upon  the  issue  of  which,  if  they 
should  occur,  a  prudent  government  must  calculate?  What  will  be  the  result  of 
civil  insurrection? — ^What  wiU  be  that  [of  foreign  war?  Will  thb  system  of  con- 
tinued exclusion,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  of  deprivation  and  coercion,  be  proof 
ag^nst  such  calamities  ?  K  it  be  not,  is  it  wise  to  adopt  it  ?  We  have  had,  in  the 
recent  history  of  Ireland,  experience  of  the  effect  of  both  these  calamities— experience 
•f  the  practical  bearing  of  each  of  them  on  the  Catholic  question.  Take  the  example 
of  foreign  war.  In  1792,  bold  hearts  and  able  heads  presided  over  the  councils  of 
this  country — there  was  no  disposition  |o  yield  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims — no 
want  of  Protestant  feeling  in  Ireland  to  make  resistance  effectual.  In  1792,  the 
Roman  Catholics  petitioned  for  partial  relief.  The  grand  juries  of  Ireland  were 
nearly  unanimous  against  any  concession.  The  Irish  House  of  Commons  not  only 
refused  relief,  but,  by  an  immense  majority,  rejected  the  petition  which  prayed  for 
it — it  refused  permission  that  it  should  lie  upon  the  table.  The  vote  was  taken  upon 
that  motion :  two  hundred  and  eight  members  voted  for  the  rejection  of  the  petition; 
twenty-three  only  for  its  acceptance. 

In  1793,  broke  out  the  revolutionary  war  with  France;  and  in  1793,  the  session 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  opened  with  a  recommendation  from  the  Crown  to  consider 
the  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  to  repeal  some  of  the  disabling  laws. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  at  the  head  of  the  Government ; — Mr.  Dundas,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
in  correspondence  with  Ireland ;  and  at  their  pressing  instance  was  this  recom* 
mendation  given.  What  was  the  consequence?  The  hasty  rrant  of  that  power  to 
the  multitude  and  physical  strength  of  the  country,  which  nas  been  conferred  by 
their  unrestricted  admission  to  the  elective  franchise.  Let  us  profit  by  the  example 
of  the  past,  and  not  feel  too  confident  that  stem  resolutions  of  uncompromising 
resistance,  formed  in  the  tinie  of  peace,  can  be  rigidly  mcuntained  under  the  pressure 
of  foreign  war. 

We  have  also  had  the  sad  experience  of  that  other  and  g^reater  calamity — civil 
discord  and  bloodshed.  Surely  it  is  no  unmanly  fear  that  shudders  at  its  recur- 
rence— no  degenerate  impulse  that  prompts  one  to  exclaim,  vrith  Lord  Falkland-— 

*•  Peace!  Peace!  Peace!" that  looks  out  with  anxiety  for  the  alternatives  by 

which  civU  war  may  be  honourably  averted ;  which  may  rescue  the  natives  of  the 
same  land,  and  the  rellow- subjects  of  the  same  king,  from  the  dire  necessity  of  em- 
bruing  their  hands  in  each  other's  blood. — 

Coeant  in  fodera  dextns 
Si  datnr — ast  armis  coneamuit  arma  cavete. 

Let  us  again  appeal  to  history,  as  to  the  issue  of  civil  war.  Let  us  refer  to  the 
records  of  1798,  and  well  consider  what  has  been  the  bearing  of  a  defeated  rebellion 
on  the  claims  of  tlie  Roman  Catholics.  The  character  of  that  rebellion  is  written 
in  the  Statute-book.  The  preamble  of  the  law,  which  contributed  to  its  suppression, 
declared  it  to  be  "  a  wicked  rebellion — that  desolates  and  lays  waste  the  country  by 
the  most  savage  and  wanton  violence,  excess,  and  outrage — that  has  utterly  set  at 
defiance  the  civil  power— and  has  stopped  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  and  of  the 
common  law."  This  rebellion,  thus  characterised,  was  utterly  defeated,  and  sup- 
pressed by  force.  There  was  the  utmost  indignation  at  the  atrocities  committed— 
there  was  every  stimulant  to  retaliation  and  reveng^e — complete  triumph  on  the 
part  of  the  government, — ^but  was  there  an  end  of  the  Catholic  Question  ?  No,  Sir, 
so  far  from  it,  the  ministers,  by  whose  fortitude  the  rebellion  was  suppressed, — Mr. 
Pitt,  Mr.  Dundas,  Lord  Comwallis,  and  Lord  Castlereagh,— carried  the  measure  of 
Union,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question,  and  resigned 
their  ofi^es  almost  before  the  dying  embers  of  the  rebellion  were  cold,  because  they 
could  not  also  carry  this  very  question  of  relief  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  Will  the 
issue,  the  successful  issue  of  civil  war,  leave  us  in  a  better  condition  now  than  it  left 
us  in  the  year  1800  ?  Or  shall  we  not,  at  its  close,  have  to  discuss  this  same  ques- 
tion of  concession — with  embittered  animosities — with  a  more  imperious  necessity 
for  the  adjustment  of  this  question — and  with  a  diminished  chance  of  effecting  that 
atyustment  on  safe  and  satisfactory  principles? 
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One  calctdation  I  have  omitted — but  it  is  too  important  to  be  oassed  in  silenoe 
— I  mean  the  state  of  Protestant  feeling  and  opinion  m  Ireland.  On  the  last  occa- 
sion on  which  the  Catholic  question  was  agitated,  of  the  sixt^-four  members  for 
counties,  sixty-one  actually  voted; — forty-five  were  in  favour  of  concession,  sixteen 
opposed  to  it,  being  a  mtyority  of  the  county  representation  of  nearly  three  to  one. 
Of  the  total  representation  for  Ireland,  one  hundred  in  number,  ninety-four  members 
Toted ;  sixty-one  for  concession,  thirty-three  against  it.  The  member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  the  two  members  for  the  city  of  Cork,  the  members  for  Limerick, 
for  Waterford,  for  Galway,  for  Drogheda— all  voted  for  concession.  Take  another 
indication  of  Protestant  opinion.  The  declaration  which  grew  out  of  the  Protestaot 
meeting  recently  held  at  the  Rotunda  in  Dublin.  That  declaration  earnestly  im- 
plores the  legislature  to  adjust  this  long-agitated  question,  as  the  only  means  that 
are  now  left  of  giving  peace  to  Ireland.  It  bears,  among  many  hundred  signatures 
of  the  highest  respectabili^,  the  names  of  two  dukes,  seven  marquesses  twenty- 
seven  earb,  all  possessed  of  property  in  Ireland,  or  locally  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  that  country.  With  such  a  division  of  Protestant  opinion,  are  we  fighting  this 
battle  on  advantageous  terms  ?  Are  we  promoting  the  true  interest  of  our  own 
establishment,  by  continuing  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  the  Roman  Catholics  a  great 
mfnority  of  the  Irish  representation,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  Protestant  wealth 
ana  intelligence  of  Ireland  P 

Above  all,  such  being  the  present  state  of  Protestant  opinion  in  Ireland  in  respect 
to  the  policy  of  conferring  all  the  privileges  of  the  constitution  upon  the  Roman 
Catholics,  could  a  government,  pledged  against  any  further  concessions,  and  prepared 
to  retract  some  of  the  franchises  already  granted,  conduct  with  satisfaction  the 
administration  of  Irish  afiairs  f  could  it  contend  against  the  resistance  of  the  united 
body  of  Roman  Catholics — that  resistance  encouraged  and  supported  by  a  powerful 
aUtance  of  Protestant  influence  ? 

Sir,  I  here  close  this  part  of  my  argument,  the  double  object  of  which  has  been 
to  show;  first,  that  the  principle  of  a  neutral  government  must  be  abandoned; 
secondly,  that  an  united  government,  prepared  to  ofier  permanent  and  unqualified 
resistance  to  concession,  cannot  be  formed  in  the  present  state  of  parties,  and  of 
public  opinion,  with  a  prospect  of  maintaining  its  ground,  and  of  administering, 
with  satisfaction  and  success,  the  affairs  of  Ireland. 

If  these  deductions  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  course  of  reasoning  which  I  have 
pursued,  there  remains  one  only  alternative — the  adjustment  of  the  Catholic  question 
on  the  principle  recommended  in  the  speech  from  the  throne.  Whatever  may  be 
the  objections  in  the  abstract  to  such  an  adjustment,  if  any  man  be  satisfied  that 
under  all  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country,  there  is  more  hazard  in  con- 
tinued resistance  than  in  the  settlement  of  the  question,  that  man  is  justified,  he  is 
truly  consistent  in  changing  his  course,  and  in  listening  to  terms  of  accommodation 
which  he  may  have  heretofore  rejected. 

Thb  is  the  conclusion  to  which  I  myself  have  come.  Compelled  to  give  advice 
to  the  Crown  under  circumstances  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  I  have,  in  concurrence 
with  my  colleagues,  given  advice  in  conformity  with  that  conclusion ;  and  I  have 
been  required  to  take  the  responsibility,  and  to  make  the  sacrifices  inseparable  from 
the  adoption  of  that  course,  which  appears  to  the  king^s  government  less  pregnant 
with  danger  than  any  other  that  now  remains  to  us. 

Charged  with  this  arduous  task,  I  now  approach  the  most  important  part  of  mjr 
duty; — the  explanation  of  the  measures  by  wtdch  his  majestv^s  servants  propose  to 
carry  into  effect  the  recommendation  of  his  Majesty^s  Speech.  I  vrill  not  disguise 
the  difficulties  which  are  to  be  encountered.  Some  there  are,  urged  with  great 
confidence,  the  existence  of  which  I  cannot  admit,  but  stiU  those  that  really  exist 
are  many  and  formidable.  Two  preliminary  objections  have  been  urged,  which  if 
valid  would  seem  to  preclude  even  the  consiaeration  of  the  subject.  The  first,  that 
this  is  a  question  not  of  policy  but  of  religion ;  the  second,  that  the  Coronation 
Oath  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  relief  from  Roman  Catholic  disabilities.  I 
must  totally  deny  the  validity  of  either  of  these  objections. 

This  question,  at  least  the  measures  I  have  to  propose  for  its  adjustment,  ara 
measures  of  state  policy,  and  of  state  policy  exclusively ;  they  are  not  calculated  to 
shock  any  religious  scruples.    They  will  imply  no  sanction*  they  will  disclaim  all 
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eaeoaragement  of  any  religious  doctrines  from  which  our  own  established  church 
reyolts.  They  rest  upon  this  broad  principle,  that  there  is  less  of  danger  under  the 
present  state  of  affairs  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  interest  of  that  church,  in 
removing  those  civil  disabilities  which  affect  a  portion  of  his  mfgesty*8  subjects,  than 
in  continuing  those  disabilities. 

But,  Sir,  if  I  were  to  admit  that  religious  considerations  are  deeply  involved  in 
this  question,  I  would  ask  of  those,  most  strenuous  for  arguing  it  mainly  upon 
religious  grounds,  what  progress  have  we  made  in  Ireland  in  the  propagation  and 
establishment  of  religious  truth,  under  the  system  of  nenal  and  disqualifying  laws? 
Where  are  our  conversions  ?  In  what  part  of  the  world  is  the  adherence  to  the  errors 
against  which  we  protest  more  inveterate  than  it  is  in  Ireland  f  Let  us  maturely 
consider,  whether  penalties  and  disabilities  may  not  have  enlisted  pride  on  the  side 
of  conscience — may  not  have  deterred  the  rich  and  nowerful  from  a  conformity  that 
is  suspicious,  so  long  as  it  is  profitable — may  not  nave  raised  defences  round  pre- 
judice and  superstition,  which  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  impenetrable  by 
terror  or  force  ? 

Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  reformation  in  Ireland  has 
hitherto  made  no  advance.  We  lose  nothing,  we  endanger  nothing  in  this  respect  by 
the  change  of  system ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  cherish  the  hope  that  increased 
intercourse  between  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  will  inspire  feelings  of  mutual 
charity  and  good-will — that  the  agents  of  Protestant  benevolence  will  be  r^arded 
with  less  of  suspicion  and  distrust — ^that  truth,  moral  and  religious,  will  have  a  freer 
scope  for  exertion— that  the  Protestant  faith,  by  confiding  in  its  own  intrinsic  nurity, 
in  the  progress  of  knowledge,  in  the  love  and  affection  of  the  people,  may  find  an 
energy  and  expansive  force,  which  it  has  not  found,  in  Ireland  at  least,  in  the 
monopoly  of  civil  privileges. 

If  thb  question  were  to  be  aig:ued,  as  I  deny  that  it  ought  to  be  argued,  as  a 
question  of  religion,  I  greatly  doubt  whether  the  issue  of  fair  argument  upon  that 
exclusive  ground  would  not  be  in  favour  of  the  measures  of  relief. 

With  respect  to  the  other  preliminary  objection,  the  Coronation  Oath,  I  shall  say 
little.  During  the  many  years  that  I  have  opposed  concession  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, I  have  uniformly  disclaimed  all  concurrence  in  such  an  objection.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  Coronation  Oath  is  any  thing  but  a  barrier  to  the  adoption  of  mea- 
sures, which  may  be,  as  I  believe  these  are — under  the  existing  circumstances  of  the 
country— conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  church  establishment.  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord 
Kenyon,  Lord  Liverpool,  almost  every  public  man  of  eminence,  have  left  their 
opinions  upon  record,  that  the  removal  of  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  obligations  of  the  Coironation  Oath. 

That  there  are  real  difSculties  in  the  way  of  a  settlement  of  the  Catholic  Question, 
no  man  is  more  disposed  to  admit  than  I  am.  But  if  it  be  necessary  that  the 
question  should  be  settled,  we  must  take  the  course  which  others  before  us  have 
Uken ;  we  must  "  construe  the  times  to  their  necessities,"  and  effect  a  great  object 
at  the  expense  of  minor  considerations. 

No  doubt  there  are  difficulties ;  but  what  great  measure,  which  has  stamped  its 
name  upon  the  era  of  its  adoption,  has  been  carried  through  without  objections  and 
obstacles,  insuperable  if  they  had  been  abstractedly  considered  ?  What  was  the 
Revolution  itself  but  a  violation  of  principles,  which  would  have  been  respected  in 
ordinary  times,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

How  was  the  union  with  Scotland  carried  ?  By  an  overwhelming  conviction,  that 
it  was  indbpensable  to  the  peace  and  concord  of  the  two  kingdoms.  It  was  this 
conviction  that  reconciled  a  powerful  kingdom  to  the  sacrifice  of  nominal  inde- 
pendence ;  to  the  outrage  of  those  high  and  honourable  feelings  which  were  asso- 
ciated with  its  ancient  history,  its  separate  monarchy,  its  peculiar  form  of  legislature 
and  government.  Our  difficulties  may  be  great,  but  they  are  nothing  as  compared 
with  those  which  obstructed  such  a  measure  as  the  first  incorporate  union  between 
the  two  kingdoms. 

What  justified  the  Septennial  Act?  the  prolongation  by  the  House  of  Commons 
of  its  own  existence,  beyond  the  period  for  which  it  was  elected.  That  which  is  the 
true  justification  of  every  political  measure  in  which  no  question  of  moral  obligation 
Is  involved,  the  preference  of  the  greater  good,  or  the  avoidance  of  the  greater  evlL 
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In  more  recent  periods  of  our  history,  the  abolition  of  heritable  jmisdictiont  in 
Scotland ;  the  nomination  of  a  Regent  by  an  Act  of  Pariiament,  to  which  the  King 
could  not  be  personally  a  party ;  the  Union  with  Ireland ;  are  all  great  measurea 
of  policy,  to  which  objections  were  made  that  would  haTc  been  fatal,  ud  justly  fatal, 
if  weighed  separately,  and  if  judged  by  the  rules  applicable  to  ordinary  occasions. 
We  must  contemplate  the  measure  I  am  about  to  ae?elop  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  our  predecessors  acted  under  similar  circumstances ;  we  must  look  at  the  end 
to  be  achieved,  and  the  danger  to  be  averted ;  we  must  be  content  to  make  mutual 
sacrifices,  if  the^  are  essential  to  the  attainment  of  a  paramount  object ;  and  musk 
withdraw  objections  to  separate  parts  of  a  comprehensiTC  scheme,  if,  by  insisting  on 
these  objections,  we  should  endanger  its  final  accomplishment 

The  plan  for  adjusting  the  Catholic  Question,  and  of  improidnff  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  which  I  am  now  to  detail,  is  that  plan  on  which  the  king's  government 
lupreed,  after  mature  deliberation,  before  the  session  of  parliament  was  opened. 
Nothing  that  has  subsequentlpr  passed  has  diverted  the  government  from  its  course. 
No  menace  of  opposition  has  mduced  them  to  modifpr  or  to  abandon  any  part  of  the 
general  measure.  It  is  proposed  on  the  responsibility  of  the  government :  it  is  the 
result  of  no  compact  with  any  party,  or  with  any  individuals.  The  Roman  Catholics 
have  not  been  consulted  in  respect  to  it,  and  for  two  sufficient  reasons :  first,  because 
it  is  better  suited  to  the  dignity  of  legislation,  that  it  should  be  independent  of 
previous  understandings  and  compacts  with  the  parties  whom  it  is  to  affect ;  and 
secondly,  because  it  is  not  fair  upon  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves,  to  require 
them  to  give  their  previous  assent  to  the  conditions  or  securities  or  restrictions  with 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  accompany  measures  of  relief. 

There  is  also  another  reason  to  which  I  must  advert.  If  we  make  a  compact,  we 
seem  to  relinquish  the  right  of  future  legislation  in  respect  to  the  Roman  Oatholie 
religion.  Now,  one  gpreat  advantage  of  this  measure  will  be,  that  it  will  enable  na 
to  assume  our  proper  position,  with  respect  to  every  interest  in  Irdand,  and  to  guard 
against  new  dangers,  if  new  dangers  should  occur,  by  any  precautions  or  securities 
that  the  public  interests  may  require. 

The  measures  which  I  propose  forgranting  relief  to  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
founded  upon  two  great  principles :  The  abolition  of  civil  distinctions  on  account 
of  the  religious  creed  of  the  Koman  Catholics ;  and  the  maintenance,  intact  and 
inviolate,  of  the  integrity  of  the  Protestant  Church,  its  worship,  its  discipline,  and 
its  government.  These  measures  will  restore  the  equality  of  civil  rights ;  but  tbej 
will  give  no  favour  or  encouragement  to  any  form  of  religious  worship,  excepting 
that  which  is  incorporated  by  fundamental  laws  with  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
and  which  claims  the  respect,  veneration,  and  affection  of  a  Protestant  people.  It  is 
needless.  Sir,  for  me  to  explain  the  existing  stato  of  the  law,  as  it  bears  upon  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  It  is  known  to  every  one 
whom  I  address,  that  the  law  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics  in  each  branch  of  the 
empire  is  different:  that  the  Irish  Iloman  Catholics  are  the  most  favoured,  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Scotland  the  least  I  propose  to  place  them  all,  as  to  civil 
privilege,  upon  the  same  footing,  the  footing  of  equality.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland,  of  the  enactments  which  require  that 
persons  electing  and  elected  to  seats  in  the  legislature,  shall  be  Protestants,  excluding 
Papbts  expressly  by  name.  But  who  would  wish  that  this  great  work  should  be  left 
incomplete  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  Act  of  Union,  and  by  continuing 
exclusion  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  wherein  the  Roman  Catholics  are  Uie 
least  formidable,  and  where  there  is  hardly  a  conceivable  danger? 

It  would  be  repugnant  to  every  generous  feeling,  and  to  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  to  continue  disabilities  upon  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Scotland,  whose  conduct 
has  been  uniformly  patient,  loyal,  and  submissive  to  the  laws,  after  the  complete  re* 
moval  of  similar  disabilities  in  England  and  Ireland. 

Before,  Sir,  I  speak  of  political  privilege,  I  must  advert  to  the  laws  relating  to  the 
possession  of  property  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  pre* 
vailing  impression  is,  that  every  penal  law  with  respect  to  property  has  been  re- 
pealed.  This  is  not  the  case ;  the  penal  laws  as  to  property  still  surrive,  and  the 
Iloman  Catholics  are  only  relieved  from  their  operation  upon  taking  the  oaths  with 
certain  formalities,  which  are  required  by  the  several  acts  that  relate  to  tl^  sutj^ct. 
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Hie  Roman  Catholic  who,  through  accident  or  inad?ertence,  omits  to  take  theoaths, 
ifl  subject  to  the  penal  laws  in  regard  to  property.  The  tide  to  it  is  thus  rendered 
insecure.  There  appears  no  reason  why  the  Roman  Catholic  should  not  hold  pro- 
perty, real  or  personal,  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  other  subjects 
of  the  king  hold  it ;  and  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  proprietor, 
and  of  the  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  purchaser,  or  heir,  I  propose  to  repeal 
the  operation  of  every  penal  law  which  has  a  bearing  upon  the  tenure  or  acquisition 
of  property. 

Now,  Sir,  as  to  political  privilege.  I  say  at  once  the  whole  question  turns  upon 
admission  to  Parliament.  Without  thi^  concession  every  other  will  be  useless,  perhaps 
injurious ;  because  the  grant  of  other  privileges,  if  this  be  withheld,  will  give  no 
present  contentment,  and  it  will  diminish  the  means  by  which  the  grant  of  this 
further  privilege  can  be  efiectually  resisted.  If  we  are  to  relinquish  the  system  of 
exclusion,  let  us  secure  the  advantages  of  concession ;  if  we  are  to  settle  the  Catholic 
question,  let  us  settle  it  at  once,  and  for  ever — settle  it,  I  mean  so  far  as  political 
nghts  are  concerned,  by  Itie  restoration  of  equality.  There  is  no  intermediate 
position,  defensible  upon  principle,  between  the  maintenance  of  the  present  civil 
disabilities  in  Ireland,  and  their  complete  removal.  Either  policy — continued  resist- 
ance or  final  adjustment — is  far  preferable  to  an  imperfect  grant  of  privil^e*  which 
leaves  behind  it  *'  A  Catholic  Question,"  and  ensures  a  renewed  struggle  for  equal 
civil  capacity. 

The  bill  will  therefore  expressly  provide  for  the  admission  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  seats  ID  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  has  been  proposed  to  limit  the  niunbers 
so  admissible ;  but  I  doubt  the  practicability  and  expediency  of  affixing  any  precise 
limitation  to  the  numbers.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  execute  a  measure  of 
this  nature,  to  devise  the  means  by  which,  supposing  at  a  general  election  a  larger 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  were  returned  than  the  number  prescribed  by  law  as 
qualified  to  sit  and  vote,  a  selection  should  be  made,  and  the  returns  to  Parliament 
of  a  portion  of  the  whole  number  should  be  declared  invalid.  But  I  doubt  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  limitation,  if  it  be  practicable.  It  would  have  a  tendency  to  alienate 
from  us  the  limited  body  of  Roman  Catholic  members — to  unite  them  into  a  compact 
phalanx,  bound  to  act  together  for  the  promotion  of  Roman  Catholic  interests,  by 
new  obligations  of  honour  and  fidelity  imposed  by  our  law,  which,  by  restricting 
their  number,  compelled  them  to  find  a  compensation  in  increased  zeal  and  devotion. 
I  would  admit  them,  therefore,  on  the  same  footing,  the  same  principle  of  equality^ 
on  which  we  now  admit  the  Dissenter  from  the  Church  of  England. 

Another  proposal  has  been  made,  by  a  right  hon.  friend  of  mine  (Mr.  M^lmot 
Horton),  made  fVom  the  best  motives,  and  supported  with  an  ingenuity,  ability,  and 
research,  worthy  of  the  motives  and  of  the  character  of  its  author.  My  right  hon. 
friend  has  proposed,  with  a  view  to  calm  the  suspicions  and  fears  of  those  who  object 
to  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  Parliament,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  mem- 
ber should  be  disqualified  by  law  from  voting  on  matters  relating,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church.  There  appear  to  me  numerous 
and  cogent  objections  to  this  proposal.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  dangerous  to  establish 
the  precedent  of  limiting  by  law  the  discretion  by  which  the  duties  and  functions  of 
a  Member  of  Parliament  are  to  be  exercised.  In  the  second,  it  is  difficult  to  define 
beforehand  what  are  the  questions  which  afiect  the  interests  of  the  Church.  A 
question  which  has  no  immediate  apparent  connection  with  the  Church,  might  have 
a  practical  bearing  upon  its  welfare  ten  times  more  important  than  another  question 
which  might  appear  directly  to  concern  it.  Thirdly,  by  excluding  the  Roman 
Catholic  from  giving  his  individual  vote,  you  do  little  to  diminish  his  real  influence, 
if  you  leave  him  the  power  of  speaking,  of  biassing  the  judgments  of  others  on  the 
question  on  which  he  is  not  himself  to  vote ;  and  if,  by  a  jealous  and  distrusting, 
but  inefiectuai  precaution,  you  tempt  him  to  exercise  to  your  prejudice  the  remaining 
power  of  which  you  cannot,  or  do  not,  propose  to  deprive  him.  I  believe  there  is 
more  of  real  security  in  confidence  than  in  avowed  mistrust  and  suspicion,  unac- 
companied by  effectual  guards.  For  these  reasons,  I  am  unwilling  to  deprive  the 
Roman  Catholic  member  of  either  House  of  parliament  of  any  privilege  of  free  dis- 
cussion, and  free  exercise  of  judgment,  which  belongs  to  other  members  of  the 
legislature. 
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It  is  desirable  that  I  should  here  explain  the  Dature  of  the  Oath  which  it  is  pro* 
posed  to  administer  to  the  Roman  Catholic  as  the  test  of  his  civil  worth,  in  the  place 
of  those  oaths  and  declarations  by  which  he  is  at  present  excluded.  It  is  proposed 
to  repeal  altoffether  for  parliament,  and  for  office  generally,  the  Declaration  against 
Transubstantiation.  Tnere  is  no  object  in  retaining  it  as  a  test  to  be  taken  by  the 
king's  subjects  in  respect  to  any  office  or  franchise  for  which  the  Roman  Catholic  b 
to  be  hereaifter  qualified.  It  was  applied  originally,  solely  as  the  instrument  of  ex- 
clusion. It  is  the  mere  abjuration  of  belief  in  certain  doctrinal  tenets  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith ;  and  I  believe  there  are  few  Protestants  who  would  not  have  rejoiced 
in  being  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  making  that  declaration  as  a  qualification  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a  merely  civil  privilege,  even  if  it  had  been  determined  to  continue 
Roman  Catholic  exclusion,  and  if  other  means  of  effecting  it  could  have  been  devised. 
But  when  exclusion  is  to  cease,  let  us  be  spared  the  pain  of  pronouncing  an  opinion 
for  mere  temporal  purposes,  in  regard  to  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  branding 
as  idolatrous  the  belief  of  others. 

The  Oath  of  Supremacy,  that  oath  which  denies  to  any  foreign  state,  prelate  or 
potentate,  any  jurisdiction,  temporal  or  spiritual,  within  this  r^m,  I  propose  to 
retain.  The  enactment  of  this  oath,  at  least  of  one  corresponding  to  it,  was  coeval 
with  the  Reformation,  and  it  constituted  the  only  test  to  which  a  Roman  Catholic 
could  object  during  the  whole  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  Eb'zabeth,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  Charles  II. 

The  time  has  been  when  Roman  Catholics  in  England  have  not  refused  to  take 
the  Oath  of  Supremacy ;  and  when  invidious  distinctions  shall  have  been  removed, 
and  with  them  a  sensitive  jealousy  on  points  of  honour, — that  time  may  retiun.  In 
Uie  mean  while,  the  bill  will  provide  an  oath,  to  the  effect  following :  an  oath  to 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  can  have  no  valid  or  conscientious  objection,  which  wiU 
incorporate  the  substance  of  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Abjuration,  and  will  dis- 
avow all  belief  in  the  temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction  within  this  realm  of  any  foreign 
authority. 

**  I,  A,  B.,  do  decUire,  That  I  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion.  I,  A.  B^  do 
sincerely  promise  and  swear,  that  I  will  be  faithfUl  and  bear  true  allegiance  to 
His  M^esty  King  Gbobgb  the  Fourth,  and  will  defend  him  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  against  all  conspiracies  and  attempts  whatever,  which  shall  be  made  against 
his  person,  crown,  or  dimity ;  and  I  will  do  my  utmost  endeavour  to  disclose  and 
make  known  to  His  Majesty,  his  Heirs  and  Successors,  all  treasons  and  traitorous 
conspiracies  which  may  be  formed  against  him  or  them :  And  I  do  faithfully 
promise  to  nudntain,  support,  and  defend,  to  the  utmost  in  my  power,  the  succes- 
sion of  the  Crown,  which  succession,  by  an  Act  intituled,  *  An  Act  for  the  further 
Limitation  of  the  Crown,  and  better  securing  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  the 
Subject,*  is  and  stands  limited  to  the  Princess  Sophia,  Electress  of  Hanover,  and 
the  heirs  of  her  bodv,  being  Protestants;  hereby  utterly  renouncing  and  abjuring 
any  obedience  or  all^iaoce  unto  any  other  person  claiming  or  pretending  a  right 
to  the  crown  of  these  realms :  And  I  do  further  declare.  That  it  is  not  an  article 
of  my  faith,  and  that  I  do  renounce,  reject,  and  abjure  the  opinion,  that  princee 
excommunicated  or  deprived  by  the  Pope,  or  any  other  authority  of  the  see  of 
Rome,  may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  their  subjects,  or  by  any  person  whatso- 
ever:  And  I  do  declare.  That  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Pope  of  Rome,  or  any 
other  foreign  prince,  prelate,  person,  state,  or  potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have 
any  temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction,  power,  supenority,  or  pre-eminence,  directly  or 
indirectly,  within  this  realm.  I  do  swear.  That  1  will  defend  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power  the  settlement  of  property  within  this  realm,  as  established  by  the  laws : 
And  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  disavow,  and  solemnly  abjure  any  intention  to  subvert 
the  present  Church  Establishment  as  settled  by  law  within  this  realm :  And  I 
do  solemnly  swear.  That  I  never  will  exercise  any  privilege  to  which  I  am  or  may 
become  entitled,  to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant  religion  or  Protestant  go- 
vernment in  this  kingdom :  And  I  do  solemnly  in  the  presence  of  God,  profess, 
testify,  and  declare,  that  I  do  make  this  Declaration,  and  every  part  thereof,  in 
the  plain  and  ordioanr  sense  of  the  words  of  this  Oath,  without  any  evasioD» 
equivocation,  or  mental  reservation  whatsoever.'* 
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The  Ronuu)  Catholie  who  will  take  this  oath  sorelj^ves  us  eyery  securi^  which 
ao  oath  can  ^ve,  that  the  dlffereDoe  in  religioiu  faith  will  not  affect  his  allegiance 
to  the  king,  or  his  capacity  for  civil  service.  It  will  perhaps  he  observed,  that  this 
form  of  oath  omits  some  abjurations  and  disclaimers  vniich  are  inserted  in  the  oaths 
new  required  from  the  Roman  Catholics.  Sir,  it  does  so,  and  purposely  and  ad- 
visedly. Why  insult  the  Roman  Catholic,  on  whom  we  are  about  to  confer  the 
equality  of  civil  privilefl^  by  compelling  him  to  r^ect,  in  terms,  **  the  impious 
position  that  it  is  lawful  to  murder  heretics, "  or  to  record  his  detestation  of  the 
** unchristian  principle  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics?'*  We  cannot 
suspect  the  Roman  Catholics  of  these  countries  of  entertaining  such  opinions^  aad 
if  we  do  suspect  them,  we  have  been  wrong  heretofore  in  giving  them  their  existing 
privileges.  I  will  neither  detract  from  the  force  of  those  disclaimers,  which  the 
oath  vnll  contain,  by  the  addition  of  useless  incumbrances ;  nor  mortify,  by  galling 
and  unjust  suspicions,  the  fellow-subjects  whom  we  are  inviting,  in  the  spirit  of  peace 
and  confidence,  to  share  the  blessings  of  equal  and  undiscriminating  laws. 

In  respect,  Sir,  to  offices,  this  biU  will  i^mit  the  Roman  Cathcdics  to  all  corporate 
offices,  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  municipal  advantages. 

It  will  admit  the  Roman  Catholics  to  one  great  class  of  office,  to  which  it  has 
always  appeared  to  me  that  a  claim  miffht  have  been  urged  on  stronger  grounds  than 
those  on  which  the  claim  to  mere  political  office  could  be  rested — I  mean,  that  class 
of  office  which  is  concerned  in  the  administration  of  criminal  and  civil  justice. 

The  army  and  the  navy  are  already  practically  open  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
without  restriction.  There  is  nothing,  I  believe,  in  law,  which  would  prevent  a 
Roman  Catholic  from  exercising  the  command  which  is  at  present  hela  by  Lord 
Hill— as  the  general  commanding  his  mijesty*s  forces. 

But,  Sir,  vidth  respect  to  all  these  offices  —to  corporate  offices — to  offices  in  the 
courts  of  justice — to  military  appointments — av,  and  to  the  highest  civil  offices — 
we  have,  in  my  opinion,  decided  the  question,  the  moment  we  have  resolved  on  the 
admission  of  the  Uoman  Catholic  to  Parliament. 

The  eligibility  of  the  Roman  Catholic  for  civil  office,  becomes  a  **  security^  for 
the  Protestant  Establishments — so  soon  as  you  have  determined  to  throw  open  to 
him  the  doors  of  Parliament.  You  want  to  secure  his  loyalty  to  the  king.  Do  not 
tell  him  that  he  must  be  a  democrat.  Do  not  tell  him  that  he  may  acquire  power 
and  dbtinction  by  courting  popular  favour,  and  by  the  devotion  to  popular  interests ; 
but  that  he  is  no  fit  subject  of  a  monarchy — that  the  Crown  must,  by  law,  view  him 
with  suspicion  and  distrust — that  no  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  public — ^no  attach- 
ment to  the  person  or  government  of  the  Sovereign — no  gratification  of,  perhaps, 
his  own  hereditary  bias  in  favour  of  prerogative,  can  qualify  him  for  the  favour  wad 
confidence  of  the  Crown  in  high  civil  trust. 

If  we  remove  the  restrictions  which  the  law  has  imposed  upon  the  exercise  of 
popular  rights— let  us,  for  our  own  interests,  and  our  own  protection,  remove,  at 
the  same  time,  the  restraints  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  Upon  every  ground, 
therefore,  the  policy  of  making  a  final  adjustment  of  the  question — of  founding  our 
measure  on  a  great  and  comprehensive  principle— of  giving  a  fair  scope  to  that  grace 
and  influence  which,  for  wise  purposes,  are  vested  in  the  Crown — ^let  us  confer  on 
the  Roman  Catholic,  not  the  right  of  admission  to  every  office,  but  a  qualification 
to  be  admitted,  if  a  Protestant  king  shall  desire  to  admit  him. 

It  vrill,  nevertheless,  be  qmie  consistent  with  this  principle  to  exclude  the  Roman 
Catholic  from  a  certidn  limited  number  of  offices,  which  have  special  and  peculiar 
duties  attached  to  them,  connected  with  the  patronage  of  the  Church,  or  with  edu- 
cation, or  the  administration  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Law. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  jealous  of  our  interference  vrith  the  appointments  and 
discipline  of  his  Church,  and  we  have  at  least  as  good  a  right  to  take  security  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  our  own. 

This  bill  will,  therefore,  exclude  the  Roman  Catholic  from  the  office  of  Regent, 
and  from  exercising,  under  any  circumstances,  the  delegated  authority  of  the  Crown; 
from  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  in  England  and  Ireland  respectively,  and  from 
the  office  of  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

It  vrill  not  qualify  the  Roman  Catholic  to  hold  any  office,  place,  or  dignity  con- 
nected with  the  Church  Establishments  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  with  the  Ecde- 
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siastical  Courts  of  Judicature,  with  the  UniTersitieB,  or  the  great  publie  S'shodia,  or 
schools  of  ecclesiastical  foundadon.  All  local  statutes  of  the  Um?erntieai  and  the 
power  of  makiDg  such  statutes,  will  be  presenred  inviolate. 

The  laws  respecting  the  right  of  presentation  to  ecclesiastical  benefices  will  remain 
unrepealed  and  unvaried ;  and  provision  will  be  made  for  intrusting,  ezdutivelj  to 
Protestant  authorities,  the  right  of  Church  patronage,  belonging  to  any  civil  oAeo 
that  may  hereafter  be  held  by  a  Roman  Catholic. 

The  Roman  Catholic  will  be  disabled  under  severe  penalties  from  advbing  the 
Crown,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  respect  to  the  grants  of  Church  preferments;  and 
generally,  from  the  exercise  of  aily  influence  derived  from  civil  office  over  ecdesiaa- 
tical  appointments. 

Such  is  the  principle  and  the  outline  of  the  measure,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
removal  of  political  disabilities. 

I  now  approach  the  consideration  of  that  important  branch  of  this  subject  which 
includes  the  securities  and  restrictions  by  which  it  is  fitting  that  this  measure  of 
relief  should  be  accompanied.  We  have  given  freely  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  and 
we  have  a  right  to  require  in  return,  that  on  his  part  every  concession  shall  be  fredy 
made  that  does  not  invade  his  conscientious  scruples,  or  break  in  upon  that  greet 
principle  of  our  measure  of  relief— the  civil  equality  of  all  classes.  We  do  not  de- 
sire  merely  to  gratify  thb  Roman  Catholic.  We  desire  to  miUce  an  equitable  arrange* 
ment  that  shafi  promote  the  concord  of  all  his  majesty^s  subjects,  and  shall  nve 
satisfaction  to  the  reasonable  and  the  moderate,  however  it  may  be  condemned  by 
extreme  opinions  on  opposite  sides. 

I  say  at  once,  that  we  must  look  for  real  security  in  the  reguladon  of  the  elective 
franchise  of  Ireland,  in  a  decided  uncompromising  reform  of  the  abuses  to  which  the 
present  exercise  of  that  franchise  is  liable.  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  or  to  conceal  the 
truth  in  respect  to  that  franchise.  It  was,  until  a  late  period,  the  instrument  through 
which  the  landed  aristocracy — the  resident  and  the  absentee  proprietor  maintained 
their  local  influence — ^through  which  property  had  its  weight,  its  legitimate  weight, 
in  the  national  representation.  The  landlord  has  been  disarmed  by  the  priest ;  and  the 
fear  of  spiritual  denunciations,  acting  in  unison  with  the  excited  passions  and  feelings 
of  the  multitude,  has  already  severed  in  some  cases,  and  will  sever  in  others,  unleas 
we  interfere  to  prevent  it,  every  tie  between  the  Protestant  proprietor  and  the  lower 
class  of  his  Roman  Catholic  tenantry.  That  weapon  which  he  has  foived  wiUi  so 
much  care,  and  has  heretofore  wielded  with  such  success,  has  broke  short  in  his  hand. 

Look  at  the  Sections  in  Monaghan,  in  Waterford,  in  Louth,  and  Clare,  and  then 
consider  whether  it  vrill  tend  to  Uie  security  of  Protestant  interests  to  leave  matters 
as  they  are,  neither  granting  relief,  nor  imposing  restraint ;  and  also,  whether,  if 
we  grant  ample  relief,  it  be  not  equally  just  and  expedient  to  restore  to  proper^  its 
legitimate  weight  in  elections,  and  to  guard  against  the  future  abuse  of  spintnal 
influence  ? 

This  measure  of  a  regulation  of  the  franchise  is  defensible  on  two  grounds— first, 
as  an  indispensable  security,  a  necessary  concomitant,  on  the  complete  extension  of 
privilege— and  secondly,  as  a  measure  politic,  if  considered  abstractedly,  beinfl^  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  civil  and  moral  condition  of  Ireland,  by  discouraging  the  sub- 
division of  law  for  mere  political  obiects,  by  diminishing  the  temptations  to  peijoiy, 
and  by  giving  weight  to  enlightened  and  independent  opinion. 

The  Roman  Catholic,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  has  no  right  to  object  to  this  measnie. 
He  would  have  that  right  if  the  restriction  were  unequal  in  its  appUcation ;  if  it 
curtailed  his  existing  privilege,  leaving  untouched  that  of  the  Protestant ;  but  the 
restriction  extends  to  all,  and  admits  no  distinction  between  the  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  voter.  Like  the  measure  of  relief,  it  is  founded  on  the  principle  of 
equal  justice. 

It  may  not  be  immaterial  to  compare  the  number  of  registered  voters  in  somecountiet 
In  Ireland,  with  the  n amber  of  votes  actually  given  at  contested  county  elections  in 
England.  The  following  list  contains  an  account  of  the  numbers  polled  during 
some  of  the  severe  contests  which  have  taken  place  in  this  country  within  a  recent 
period: — 
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1820. 
Bbdfobd. 
Three  Candidates. 
Total  number  of  Votes 


3,982 


Berks. 
Three  Candidates. 
Total  number  of  Votes 


2,270 


CUMBBSLAND. 

Three  Candidates, 
Total  number  of  Votes 


406 


Devon. 
Three  Candidates, 
Total  number  of  Votes 


6,298 


Durham. 

Three  Candidates, 
Total  number  of  Votes 


3,741 


Glamobgan. 
Two  Candidates, 
Total  number  of  Votes 


1,284 


Mn>DLB8BX. 

Hiree  Candidates, 
Total  number  of  Votes 


10,662 


Sussex. 
Three  Candidates. 
Total  number  of  Votes 


5,545 


WESTMoasiAin). 
Three  Cndidates. 
Total  number  of  Votes 


4,341 


1826. 
Beofobd. 
Three  Candidates. 
Total  number  of  Votes 


3,786 


HUBTIHODOir. 

Three  Candidates. 
Total  number  of  Votes 


2,737 


NoBTHUMBBBLAlfD. 

Four  Candidates. 
Total  number  of  Votes 


5,253 


OxroBD. 
Three  Candidates, 
Total  number  of  Votes 


3^98 


SOMEBSET. 

nree  Candidates. 
Total  number  of  Votes 


3,840 


SUBBBT. 

Three  Candidates. 
Total  number  of  Votes 


5,735 


Sussex. 
Three  Candidates. 
Total  number  of  Votes 


5,353 


Westmobslahd. 
Three  Candidates. 
.  Total  number  of  Votes 


5,499 


I  have  not  the  list  of  registered  votes  in  the  counties  of  Ireland,  with  which  I 
meant  to  compare  the  numbers  above  mentioned ;  but  I  believe  that  there  are  many 
counties  in  Ireland  of  which  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  votes  are  registered,  and 
some  counties  in  which  there  are  upwards  of  twenty  thousand.  Assuming  that  the 
present  constituent  body  in  an  English  county  fairly  expresses  the  sense  of  it ;  and 
comparing  the  amount  of  property,  of  education,  and  intelligence,  in  the  counties  of 
England  and  Ireland  respectively,  with  the  number  of  voters  which  they  contain, 
the  disproportion  is  very  striking. 

There  is.  Sir,  a  precedent  for  the  measure  I  propose,  so  exactly  applicable,  that, 
before  I  enter  into  further  explanation  of  its  details,  I  must  avail  myself  of  the  ad- 
vantage which  that  precedent  affords.  The  regulation  of  the  elective  franchise  is 
not  new  and  unprecedented.  The  Statute-Book  records  the  reasons  upon  which,  in 
former  periods  of  history,  it  has  been  carried  into  effect ;  and  impartial  witnesses  have 
left  upon  record  their  opinions  of  the  practical  bearing  of  such  regulation  upon  the 
constitution  of  this  country. 

The  present  elective  franchise  in  England  has  for  its  foundation  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, which  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  which  raised  the  qualification  to  its 
S resent  amount;  namely,  forty  shillings — ^a  sum  in  those  days  representing  a  very 
ifferent  amount  of  value  from  what  it  now  represents.  The  act  explains  the  necessity 
which  called  for  and  justified  its  enactment,  in  terms  so  appropriate  to  the  case  of 
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Ireland,  that  no  fitter  preamble  for  the  present  measure  could  be  derised.  The 
preamble  of  the  act  of  Henry  VI.  is  as  follows :  **•  Whereas  the  elections  of  knights 
of  the  shires  to  come  to  the  parliaments  of  our  lord  the  King  in  many  counties  of 
the  realm  of  England,  have  now  of  late  been  made  by  very  great,  outrageous,  aod 
excessive  number  of  people,  dwelling  within  the  same  counties  of  the  realm  of  England : 
of  the  which  most  part  was  of  people  of  small  substance,  and  of  no  value,  whereof 
every  of  them  pretended  a  voice,  equivalent  as  to  such  elections  to  be  made  with  the 
most  worthy  knights  and  esquires,  dwelling  within  the  same  counties,  whereby 
manslaughter,  riots,  batteries  and  divisions  among  the  gentlemen  and  other  people 
of  the  same  counties,  shall  very  likely  arise  and  be,  unless  convenient  and  due  re- 
medy be  provided  in  this  behalf. — The  effect  of  this  act,  upon  the  constituent  body 
of  England,  and  upon  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  has  been  described  by  a 
writer,  who,  from  his  own  sentiments  on  popular  privileges,  and  from  the  peculiar 
relation  in  which  he  stood  to  others,  is  an  unbiassed  and  unsuspicious  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  restriction  on  the  franchise. 

There  is  an  historical  discourse  on  the  Constitution  of  England,  written  by  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  the  confidential  friend  and  executor  of  the  learned  Selden — in 
which  he  discusses  the  consequences  of  the  act  of  Henry  V I.  op  the  constituent  body 
of  this  country — and  in  which,  as  the  work  was  mainly  composed  from  materials 
left  by  Selden,  Mr.  Bacon  probably  expresses  their  common  opinion : — ^*^  Thus,**  he 
observes,  ^'  the  manner  of  election  is  reduced,  but  the  electors  are  more  considerable; 
for  hitherto  any  man  of  English  blood  promiscuously,  had  right  to  give  or  receive  a 
vote,  although  his  residence  was  over  the  wide  world :  thus,  the  neemea  yielded  up  their 
liberty  of  election  to  the  freeholders,  possibly  not  knowing  what  tney  did.     This 
change  was  no  less  good  than  great.    For — First,  Those  times  were  no  times  for 
any  great  measure  of  civility.    The  preface  of  the  statute  shews,  that  the  meanest 
held  himself  as  good  a  man  as  the  greatest  in  the  county,  and  this  tended  to  parties, 
tumult,  and  bloodshed.    Second,  Where  the  multitude  prevail,  the  meaner  sort  are 
upon  the  upper  hand,  and  these  (generally  ignorant)  cannot  judge  of  persons  nor 
times,  but  being,  for  the  most  part,  led  by  faction  or  afiection  ratner  than  by  right 
understanding,  made  their  elections,  and  thereby  the  ^neral  council  of  the  nation, 
less  generous  and  noble.     Third,  There  is  no  less  equity  in  the  change  than  policy; 
for  what  can  be  more  reasonable  than  that  those  men  should  have  their  votes  m  elec- 
tion of  the  public  council,  whose  estates  are  chargeable  with  the  public  taxes  and 
assessments  ?    But,  above  all  the  rest,  this  advancing  of  the  freeholaers  in  this  man- 
ner of  election,  was  beneficial  to  the  freemen  of  England,  although,  perchance,  they 
considered  not  thereof;  and  this  will  more  clearly  appear  by  the  consideration  of  these 
three  particulars: — First,  It  abated  the  power  of  the  lords  and  great  men,  who  held 
the  interior  sort  at  their  dbcretion,  and  much  of  what  they  had  by  their  vote.    Second, 
It  rendered  the  body  of  the  people  more  brave;  for,  advancing  of  the  freeholder  above 
the  freemen,  raised  the  spirit  of  the  meaner  sort  to  public  regards  and  with  an  amln- 
tion  to  aspire  to  become  freeholder.    And  thus  the  meaner  sort,  sifted  to  the  very 
bran,  became  less  considerable,  and  more  subject  to  the  coercive  power ;  when  the 
freeholder,  now  advanced  in  degree,  becomes  more  careful  to  maintam  correspondence 
with  the  laws.    And,  Thirdly,  by  this  means,  the  law  makes  a  separation  of  the  in- 
ferior clergy  and  cloistered  people  from  this  service,  wherein  they  might  serve  par- 
ticular ends  much,  and  Rome  more.**    Coupling  this  description  of  the  consequences 
of  the  statute  with  the  preamble  of  the  act  which  curtailed  the  franchise,  it  seems  to 
me  that  nothing  can  be  more  apposite  or  appropriate  to  the  subject.    The  measore 
I  propose,  will  have  the  efiect  adverted  to  by  Bacon.     It  will  remedy  the  evil  of  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders  in  Ireland,  and  will  raise  the  character,  respectability, 
and  independence  of  the  real  freehold  interest  of  the  counties.     It  will  give  an 
independent  constituency  in  the  place  of  a  dependent  one — of  one  either  under  the 
control  of  the  landlords  or  the  priests.    I  do  not  say,  and  I  cannot,  Sir,  that  the 
efiect  will  be,  to  diminish  the  leg^itimate  infiuence  of  tne  Roman  Catholic  body ;  but 
I  assert,  that  the  spiritual  control  exercised  over  the  voter  is  illegitimate,  and  that  it 
ought  not  to  exist.    Before  I  ask  the  House  to  come  to  a  decision  upon  this  part  of 
the  bill,  I  entreat  every  honourable  member  to  read  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  Committees  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in   1825.    The  evidence  before  the 
Lords  W9a  not,  I  believe,  accessible  when  we  last  discussed  this  question.    Let  gen- 
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tiemeD  go  over  the  evidence  given  by  erery  man  examined — Roman  Catholic  as 
well  as  Protestant,  Layman  as  well  as  Ecclesiastic — and  then  I  will  ask,  whether 
there  is  not  a  body  of  concurrent  and  conclusive  testimony,  as  to  the  evils  arising 
out  of  the  present  state  of  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland?  Practically,  it  differs 
in  every  respect  from  the  elective  franchise  in  England.  In  this  country,  the  free- 
holds generally  are  held  in  fee-simple.  There  is  scarcely  in  Ireland  a  single  in- 
stance, out  of  thousands,  where  the  freehold  is  not  derivative  and  held  on  lease  for 
life.  I  do  not  propose  to  alter  the  character  of  the  freehold  in  Irelimd.  It  would 
be  too  great  an  innovation  were  we  to  endeavour  to  assimilate  the  system  in  Ireland 
to  that  of  England.  The  system  there  is  for  landlords  to  lease  lands  to  middlemen, 
and  the  freehold  is  created  through  intermediate  channels.  Any  attempt  therefore, 
as  I  before  remarked,  to  change  the  system,  would  be  too  violoit  an  alteration,  and 
not  accommodated  to  the  circtunstances  of  the  country. 

In  the  evidence  you  will  find,  that  various  opinions  were  entertained  in  respect  to 
the  amount  to  which  the  franchise  should  be  raised.  Many  indildduaJs,  whose 
judgment  is  entitled  to  the  gn^'eatest  weight,  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  raising  it 
to  £20  ;  and  they  thought  that,  by  so  domg,  a  respectable  class  of  yeomanry  would 
be  created,  exercising  at  elections  an  independent  voice.  For  my  own  part,  I  think 
it  would  be  too  much,  to  ascend  at  once  from  4tOs,  to  £20  ;  and  the  qualification 
of  £10  is  an  intermediate  one,  with  which  I  am  inclined  to  be  satisfied.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  estimate,  from  the  existing  returns,  what  would  be  the  number  of 
persons  at  present  entitled  to  vote,  if  the  franchise  were  raised  to  £10 :  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  it  would  be  very  considerable.  The  registered  number  of  free- 
holds of  the  annual  value  of  £50  or  £20  would  afford  no  criterion  by  which  a 
judgment  on  this  point  could  be  formed ;  and  there  being  no  intermediate  registration 
between  freeholds  of  £20  and  40«.,  all  those  of  £10,  £12,  or  any  sum  below  £20, 
are  registered  as  40s.  freeholders. 

I  propose.  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  determination  of  the  freehold  should  not 
as  at  present  rest  only  upon  the  oath  of  the  party.  Nothing  can  be  so  objectionable 
as  that  practice  in  Ireland,  which  leaves  every  thing  to  the  oath  of  individuals;  it  has 
introduced  into  that  country,  I  am  afraid,  a  great  deal  of  lax  swearing — or  I  should 
rather  use  the  terms  of  fraud  and  perjury.  Any  man  may  go  before  two  magistrates 
and  register  his  vote,  merely  upon  the  responsibility  of  his  oath,  however  ignorant 
he  may  be  of  the  nature  of  the  sacred  obligation.  The  construction  of  the  law,  too,  is 
this — not  that  the  man's  freehold  is  worth  forty  shillings  a-year,  but  that  he  would 
rather  remain  in  it  than  accept  forty  shillings  a-year  in  exchange ;  thus,  numbers 
of  freeholders  are  constantly  made  where  the  interest  is  unquestionably  less  than 
forty  shillings  a-year.  A  man  who  holds  a  lease  for  a  term  or  years,  however  long, 
has  no  power  of  granting  freeholds;  but  numberless  freeholds  are  nevertheless 
created  and  sworn  to,  although  the  lessor  had  no  legal  power  to  create  a  freehold 
interest.  The  principle  I  shaU  select  will  go  far  to  remedy  this  evil ;  every  man  who 
has  a  ten  pound  freehold  shall  be  entitled  to  his  registration  and  vote ;  but  means 
will  be  provided  of  ascertaining  whether  the  party  claiming  has,  in  fact,  such  a  freehold. 

I  propose,  that  the  lowest  amount  of  the  qualification,  entitling  a  freeholder  to 
vote  at  an  election  for  counties  in  Ireland,  shall  be  ten  pounds  instead  of  forty  shil- 
lings ;  and  that,  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  there  shall  be  a  reg^istration 
of  such  hondjide  freeholds  in  each  county  in  Ireland. 

I  propose  that  the  assistant  barrister  of  each  county  shall  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  enquiring  into  the  title  and  the  value  of  the  freenold,  in  respect  to  which  a 
right  of  voting  is  claimed,  and  of  deciding  on  the  registration  of  the  vote.  The  right 
of  voting  to  accrue  immediately  after  registration — should  that  registration  take 
place  at  the  first  session,  to  be  specially  held  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the 
act ;  and  six  months  after  a  registration  at  any  future  sessions.  As  the  law  at  pre- 
sent stands,  the  freeholder  cannot  vote  at  an  election  until  twelve  months  after  the 
registry. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  undue  power  is  hereby  conferred  upon  an  officer  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  removeable  at  the  will  of  the  Crown.  I  do  not  rely,  for  an 
answer  to  this  objection,  me/ely  upon  the  high  judicial  character  of  the  assistant 
barristers  of  Ireland — upon  the  exemplary  manner  in  which  they  dbcharge  their 
present  important  functions— or  upon  the  universal  satbfaction  with  which  Uieird^- 
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cisions  are  reeeired  by  the  public.  The  bill  will  provide,  I  trust,  an  effBOtoal  ehedt 
upon  any  possible  abuse  of  power,  by  giving,  in  every  ease,  the  right  of  appal  to 
the  freeholder,  whether  his  claim  to  register  be  rc|jected  by  the  assistant  barrister, 
upon  the  ground  of  defective  title  to  the  fireehold,  or  oi  its  insufficient  value.  On 
the  question  of  title,  the  xpfeaX  will  be  given  to  the  judge  of  assize.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  fact,  nanidy,  the  amount  of  value  of  the  freehold,  the  freeholder  irill  have  a 
right  to  appeal  to  a  jury. 

I  propose  to  make  no  distinction  between  the  different  fireehold  tenures  in  Ireland, 
but  to  msqualify  the  freeholder  whose  title  is  derived  from  a  poesesnon  in  fee-simple, 
as  well  as  from  a  lease  for  lives.  The  law  at  present  recognises  no  superior  claim,  so 
far  as  the  right  to  vote  is  concerned,  on  the  part  of  the  fee-simple  freeholder.  The 
abuse  of  this  species  of  freehold  has  been  as  great,  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  as  of 
any  other;  and  the  abuse  would  be  multiplied  ten-fold,  if  the  eustinglaw,  in  respect 
to  the  fee-sitnple  freehold,  were  left  as  it  is.  The  freehold  oualification  of  life  in- 
terest having  oeen  raised  to  ten  pounds*  the  protection  of  one  favoured  class  of  forty- 
shilling  freeholders — every  other  class  being  disfranchised — ^would  have  the  appear- 
ance of  injustice,  and  might  cause  much  dissatisfaction  and  discontent. 

It  is  not  proposed — by  this  act,  at  least — to  affect  the  franchise  in  corporate  towns, 
or  in  any  other  places  in  Ireland,  sending  members  to  parliament,  excepting  coun- 
ties- In  corporate  towns  in  which  the  right  and  the  practice  exists  of  qiudifying 
non-resident  freemen  to  vote,  it  would  not  be  consistent  irith  the  principles  of 
Justice  and  impartial! tv,  on  wbich  the  whole  measure  is  founded,  to  raise  the  quali- 
fication of  the  freehold  interest,  unless  some  concurrent  regulations  were  made  for 
limiting  the  corporate  right  as  to  non-resident  freemen.  If  the  rieht  of  conferring 
the  fre^m,  ex<»epting  in  special  instances  of  public  service,  were  umited  to  reaideiit 
inhabitants — and  if  the  abuses  in  the  exercise  of  the  forty-shUUng  freehold  were  at  the 
same  time  corrected,  and  the  right  of  voting  from  a  freehold  confined  to  the  bomi 
fide  possessor  of  it — it  would  no  doubt  be  a  great  improvement  in  the  present  system, 
and  one  that  may  be  well  deserving  of  future  consideration.  On  account,  however, 
of  the  difference  in  local  circumstances  of  the  cities  and  towns,  full  enquiry  and  m** 
tnre  deliberation  would  probably  be  requisite,  before  a  satbfactory  arrangement  on 
this  head  could  be  made. 

I  admit  at  once  the  full  force  of  the  obiection  which  will  be  urged  against  that 
part  of  the  measure  I  propHDse,  by  which  tne  existing  right  of  votine  is  taken  frtNn 
the  freeholder.  No  doubt  it  is  a  vested  right,  but  it  is  a  right  that  differs  in  its  cha^ 
racter  from  the  rights  of  property,  and  other  strictiy  private  rights.  It  is  a  public 
trust  given  for  public  purposes — to  be  touched,  no  doubt,  with  great  caution  and 
reluctance ;  but  still  which  we  are  competent  to  touch,  if  the  puUic  interest  mani- 
festly demands  the  sacrifice. 

It  will  be  asked,  what  is  the  compensation  which  you  give  to  the  parties,  from 
whom  you  take  a  privilege  vested  in  them  by  law  ?  What  return  is  to  be  made  to 
the  Roman  Cathohc  freenolder,  whose  francnise  is  to  be  abolished — and  still  more 
to  the  Protestant  freeholder,  by  whom  it  has  never  been  abused  ?  My  answer  ia,  iK»^ 
ample  compensation  is  offered  to  both. 

I  would  say  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  "  the  stigma  is  about  to  be  removed,  of  whicti 
you  nave  so  loudly  complained.  Every  invidious  distinction  will  shortiy  be  abo> 
llshed ;  the  avenues  to  honour,  and  power,  and  distinction,  are  about  to  be  opened  to 
you  and  your  descendants ;  you  will  stand  erect  on  the  footing  of  perfect  equalit j. 
Compared  inth  this,  what  is  the  miserable  privilege  which  you  are  asked  to  relin- 

quish,  which  has  made  you  the  instrument,  at  one  time,  of  your  landloiti and 

another  of  your  priest — and  has  distracted  you  between  the  conflicting  claims  of 
g^itude  and  temporal  interest  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  spiritual  obedience  on  the 
otiier?" 

To  the  Protestant  I  would  say,  *'  We  restore  to  you  your  just  weight  in  the  i«- 

gresentation — ^you  are  now  overborne  by  a  herd  of  voters,  the  voice  of  each  of  whom 
I  equal  to  yours — ^you  are  foremost  in  that  industrious,  honest,  and  independent 
class,  whose  influence  will  be  mainly  increased  by  the  disfranchisement  of  poverty 
and  ignorance  ?" 

^  To  both — to  the  Protestant  and  Roman  GathoUc  I  would  say,  **  Look  for  a  stiO 
higher  compensation.      Cherish  the  hope,  that  the  sources  of  civil  discord  may  be 
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dried  up ; — that  joa  may  be  freed  from  mutual  fears  and  jealousies ;  that  a  new 
field  may  be  opened  for  the  enterprise  and  capital  of  England; — and  that  you 
may  find,  in  the  gradual  spreading  of  tranquillity  and  improvement,  your  own  indi- 
▼idual  conditions  elevated — and  ample  compensation  made  to  you  for  any  privilege 
you  now  relinquish,  in  the  increased  value  and  secure  enjoyment  of  whatever  you 
possess.** 

Sir,  there  is  but  one  more  subject  to  which  I  have  to  address  myself-^the  question 
of  Ecclesiastical  Securities.  The  demand  of  such  securities,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
them,  must,  I  apprehend,  mainly  depend  upon  the  preliminary  consideration — What 
shall  be  the  future  relation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  State  ?  Will  you 
incorporate  it,  in  any  degree,  with  the  state,  and  give  to  it  a  qualified  establishment? 
Or,  will  you  reserve  all  marks  of  public  favour  and  indulgence  for  your  own  Esta- 
blished Church — maintain  it  in  the  possession  of  exclusive  privilege — and  disclaim  all 
connexion  with  any  other  form  of  religious  worship  ? 

I  am  not  insensible  to  the  force  of  those  arguments  which  have  been  urged  in  favour 
of  admitting  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Ireland,  to  a  qualified  and  subordinate 
establishment,  by  giving  stipends  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  from  the  public 
funds.  This  was  the  measure  contemplated  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1801,  and  uniformly 
urged  by  Lord  Castlereaffh,  as  an  arrangement  which  ought  to  accompany  the  re- 
moval of  the  political  disabilities  of  the  Iloman  Catholics.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  formidable  objections  to  such  an  arrangement. 

Other  measures  of  regpilation  and  control  must  accompany  the  pecuniary  provi- 
sion for  the  priesthood ;  and  if  the  preliminary  consent  of  the  Papal  See  were 
indispensable  to  the  satbfactory  settlement  of  such  measures,  that  circumstance  alone 
would  constitute — at  present,  at  least — an  insuperable  difficulty.  In  undertaking 
the  adjustmisnt  of  this  g^reat  question,  we  cannot  consent  to  admit  any  foreign  power 
to  be  a  party  to  our  domestic  l^islation.  We  can  enter  into  no  negotiation  with  the 
Court  of  Rome,  in  respect  to  the  conditions  on  which  we  are  willing  to  give  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  the  benefit  of  the  constitution.  We  must  decide  that  question 
for  ourselves,  determined  to  claim  nothing,  by  way  of  restriction  or  security,  save 
that  which  is  reasonable  and  just ;  but  prepared  to  insist  upon  that  which  we  do 
claim. 

There  is  another  and  an  equally  powerful  reason,  for  declining  to  intermeddle  with 
the  discipline  or  government  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Such  interference,  if  accompanied  by  measures  for  connecting  that  church  with 
the  state,  would  provoke  much  greater  objections  throughout  the  country,  and  would 
give  much  g^reater  offence,  than  the  mere  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  from  civil 
uicapacities. 

If  we  treat  the  Catholic  question  as  a  Question  of  policy,  and  confine  ourselves  to 
the  grant  of  civil  privilege,  we  shall  rest  the  discussion  upon  grounds  totally  different 
from  those  upon  which  we  should  have  to  discuss  it,  if  we  were  to  imply  any  sanction 
of  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  or  to  make  public  provision  for  the  incul- 
cation of  its  peculiar  doctrines. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  have,  at  va- 
rious periods,  expressed  gpreat  discontent  with  the  measures  that  have  been  suggested, 
for  submitting  their  church  to  the  control  of  the  govemmeot.  Our  impression, 
therefore,  is,  Uiat  we  are  much  more  likely  to  give  general  satisfaction  to  the  sub- 
jects of  the  king,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  by  disclaiming  all  connexion 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  religion — ^by  leaving  it  on  the  footing  of  dissent — and  by 
maintaining  inviolate  the  excmsive  establishment  of  the  Protestant  church  than  by 
taking  **  Securities,*'  as  they  are  called,  such  as  those  which  have  been  heretofore 
suggested. 

We  have  therefore  no  Veto  to  propose.  We  ask  for  no  control  over  the  appoint- 
ments of  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  and  we  disclaim  all  responsibility  for  the  fitness 
of  such  appointments.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  power  given  to  the  Crown  by  a 
Veto,  would  either  have  the  advantage  which  its  advocates  nave  attributed  to  it,  or 
would  be  open  to  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  it  by  its  opposers. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  would  merely  give  to  the  Crown  a  nominal  but  ineffectual  con- 
trol ;  and,  on  the  other,  it  would  not  be,  as  has  been  apprehended  br  the  Roman 
Catholics,  vexatiously  or  capriciously  used  to  the  prejudice  of  their  church.  We 
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willioely,  therefore,  relinquish  a  "  Security*'  from  which  no  real  benefit  wonld  ariae^ 
bat  wnich  might,  after  what  has  passed,  detract  from  the  grace  and  faTotir  of  the 
measures  of  relief. 

So  likewise  with  r^^rd  to  the  examination  of  the  spiritual  intercourse  that  sab- 
sists  between  the  See  of  Borne  and  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church.  To  such  a 
power  of  examination  to  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  government  of  this  country, 
am  not  at  all  sure  whether  or  not  an  objection  would  be  made  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics :  but  I  do  not  desire  to  inspect  the  correspondence,  and  therefore  feel  no  wish  t » 
raise  the  question.  Being  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  an  intercourse  in  spiritual 
matters  does  exist  between  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  See  of 
Rome — so  far  am  I  from  thinking  that  a  power  of  inspecting  it  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  people  of  this  country,  that  I  imagine  it  would  have  a  contrary  efifect ; 
and  so  far  from  wishing  to  examine  it,  I  had  much  rather  (And  I  believe  the  minority 
of  the  country  is  influenced  by  the  same  desire)  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
have  no  more  to  do  in  the  way  of  interference  with  the  spiritual  afi^Edrs  of  the 
Romish  Church,  than  he  has  to  do  with  the  internal  discipline  and  regulations  of 
the  Wesle3ran  Methodists.  If  the  time  shall  ever  arrive,  when,  from  a  change  of 
circumstances,  danger  shall  arise  from  the  intercourse  in  question,  I,  for  one,  after 
the  abolition  of  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  should  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  coming  down  to  this  House,  and  asking  for  a  law  to  regulate  or  interdict 
any  such  intercourse,  or  to  require  all  the  correspondence  that  might  be  passing — 
every  document,  lay  or  spiritual — to  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  his  majesty** 
government.  The  great  advantage  of  settling  the  Roman  Catholic  question,  aiiid 
composing  the  differences  at  present  existing  in  Ireland,  consists  in  this — that  after 
we  have  set  this  matter  at  rest,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  demand  and  take  any  securi- 
ties that  may  be  necessary.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  maintain  a  high,  independent, 
and  uncompromising  tone  towards  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  legisbte  for 
them  as  for  others  of  his  migesty^s  subjects.  At  present  we  cannot  act  thus,  and  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  Catholic  question  prevents  us  from  taking  the  steps  which  might 
be  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  Church. 

There  are,  however,  some  points — in  no  respect  trespassing  on  any  legitiiBAte 
privileges  or  discipline  that  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  requires  to  be  pre- 
served inviolable— which  may  be  so  arranged  and  regulated  as  to  afford  g^reat  satis- 
faction, and  a  sense  of  security  to  the  Protestant  mind.  With  this  view  I  think  it 
fit  to  provide,  that  when  Roman  Catholics  are  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  oor- 
porate  offices,  and  other  offices  of  a  similar  nature,  under  no  circumstances  whatso- 
ever, shall  the  robes  and  other  insignia  of  office  be  taken  to  or  exhibited  in  any  other 
place  of  religious  public  worship  than  one  belonging  to  the  Protestant  Establbhed 
Church  of  England. 

A  practice  has  occasionally  of  late  prevailed  in  Ireland,  which  is  calculated  l» 
afford  great,  and  I  may  add  just,  offence  to  Protestants — I  allude  to  the  practice  of 
claiming  and  assuming,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  the  names  and 
titles  of  dignities  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England.  I  propose  that  the  episcop*! 
titles  and  names  made  use  of  in  the  Church  of  England,  shall  not  be  assumed  bj 
bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Bishops  I  call  them,  for  bishops  they  are^ 
and  have,  among  other  privileges,  a  right  to  exercise  the  power  of  ordination,  wmch  is 
perfectly  valid,  and  is  even  recognised  by  our  own  church ;  but  I  maintain  it  is  oot 
seemly  or  decorous  for  them  to  use  the  styles  and  titles  that  properly  belong  to  pre- 
lates of  the  Established  Church — much  less  publicly  and  ostentatiously  to  assume 
them,  as  of  late.     This  will  be  prevented  in  future. 

There  is  another  point,  also,  with  respect  to  which  the  Bill  will  make  a  provision 
— I  allude  to  certain  societies  and  communities  which  have  excited  great  suspicion 
and  distrust  in  the  minds  of  persons  in  this  country:  I  mean  the  extension  of 
orders  and  communities  bound  by  monastic  vows;  more  particularly  of  that 
order  generally  called  the  order  of  Jesuits.  Sir,  I  do  think  that  some  proviston 
upon  this  head  is  necessary.  At  present  the  individual  members  of  such  socie- 
ties are  not  under  the  control  of  law,  and  with  the  existing  communities  I  do 
not  propose  to  interfere.  However,  it  is  manifestly  right  that  we  ought  to  know 
the  numbers  of  these  societies,  and  who  are  the  members  of  them ;  and,  with 
a  view  to  obtain  this  information,  government  intends  to  make  a  proviaioii  ht 
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liatffig  tftd  names  and  Dumbera  of  the  indiTidoalB  composiilg  such  coimhiinifies* 
rwistered. 

We  also  require  that  communities,  bound  by  monastic  tows,  shall  not  be 
extended  in  this  country  in  future ;  and  we  mean  to  proride  against  the  entrance 
among  us  of  a  class  of  men,  against  whom  other  countries  have  set  tbeir  face ;  and 
who  may,  therefore,  resort  to  this  countiy  in  greater  numbers  on  that  account — I 
mean  the  order  of  Jesuits.  Other  countries  Imve  taken  precautions  against  them 
-^why  should  not  we  ?  The  state  of  the  law  as  now  proposed  to  be  established 
will  gWe  to  erery  party  belonging  to  these  religious  orders  and  communities  tlie  full 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  which  they  possess  at  present ;  it  will  confirm  their  existing 
privileges  on  a  registration  of  their  names  ano  numbers.'  We  have  a  clear  right  to 
take  measures  of  security  and  precaution  against  the  entrance  of  other  members  of 
these  orders  into  the  country,  and  against  the  extension  of  religious  communities 
being  under  the  control  of  foreign  superiors,  resident  at  the  court  of  Rome.  The 
state  of  the  law,  as  it  has  hitherto  existed  on  this  subject  in  England — the  expulsion 
of  these  conraronities  from  other  states — ^their  arrivid  here  with  considerable  funds, 
which  have  been  unwarrantably  applied,  by  means  of  secret  trusts,  to  the  founda- 
tion of  endowments  in  this  country— these  circumstances  have  given  rise  to  alarm 
and  uneasiness  among  many  persons,  and  are  fit  subsfeots  for  legislation.  The  bill 
to  be  introduced  will,  therefore,  take  precautions  against  the  future  arrival  of 
Jesuits;  will  render  a  registration  necessarjr  of  those  who  are  here  at  present; 
and  will  prevent  the  extension  of  communities  under  religions  or  monasoc  vows, 
which  are  in  no  way  necessary  to  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion. 

Such,  Sir,  will  be  the  principal  heads  of  the  measure  which  it  is  the  intention  of 
Us  nm^esty's  ministers  to  call  u^n  parliament  to  adopt.  I  have  not  intentionally 
omitted  any  provision  which  it  is  meant  that  the  intended  Bill  shall  contain.  I 
ahall  propose  to  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  resolution  which  will  be  the  foundation  of  a  Bill  for 
the  admission  of  Roman  Oatholies  to  civil  privileges,  and  of  making  the  other  regu- 
lations, the  particulars  of  which  I  have  detailed.  After  the  resolution  shall  have 
been  agreed  to,  I  will  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  separate  BiU,  the  object  of  whieh 
will  be  the  regulation  of  the  elective  franchise. 

I  have  now  completed  the  task  which  I  have  undertaken,  and  shall  devolve  upon 
the  House  the  dn^  of  dbpassionately  considering  the  measures  I  have' submitted 
for  composing  the  troubles  of  Ireland.  Let  them  be  discussed  with  the  moderation 
and  temper  befitting  the  character  and  the  importance  of  the  subiect,  with  a  due 
sense  of  the  difficulties  which  the  pursuit  of  any  other  course  would  have  presented ; 
but,  above  all,  of  the  fearful  consequences  of  rejecting  this  attempt  at  a  final  ad- 
justment. 

Sir,  objections,  solid  objections,  if  considered  abstractedly,  may  be  brought  forward 
against  tbe  details  of  every  measure  of  an  extensive  and  complicated  nature,  like  the 
present.  Depend  upon  it,  we  never  shall  setUe  the  Catholic  question,  if  every  roan 
IS  determined  to  setde  it  in  his  own  way,  and  according  to  his  own  peculiar  views 
and  wishes.  We  never  shall  settle  it,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  make  mutual  con- 
cessions and  sacrifices.  I  admit  the  possibility  of  danger  from  the  grant  of  Relief; 
but  I  ask  the  Protestants  whether  there  be  not  a  prospect,  that,  by  uniting  the  Pro- 
testant mind  on  this  subject,  we  shall  be  able  to  find  new  and  sufllcient  securities, 
against  any  difficulties  that  may  possibly  arise  out  of  the  settlement  of  this  question. 
I  ask  the  Roman  Catholics  to  contemplate  the  extent  of  privilege  that  is  conferred, 
and  the  sacrifices  which  we  make,  by  consenting  to  repeal  the  laws  which  have 
given  an  exclusive  character  to  the  le^lature  and  government  of  this  country. 
Let  them  meet  us  in  the  same  spirit,  and  manifest  an  anxious  wish  to  alLiy  every 
reasonable  apprehension.  God  grant  that  the  sanguine  expectations  of  those  who 
for  so  many  years  have  advised  this  settlement  may  be  fulfilled !  God  grant  that 
the  removal  of  the  disabilities,  that  have  so  long  affected  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects,  may  be  attended  by  the  desired  effect ;  and  assuage  the  civil  contentions 
of  Ireland ! — that,  by  the  admission  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  a  full  and  equal 
participation  in  civil  rights,  and  bv  the  establishment  of  a  free  and  cordial  intercourse 
between  all  classes  of  his  mi^esty  s  subjects,  mutual  jealousies  may  be  removed ;  and 
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that  we  may  be  taogbt,  iDstead  of  looking  at  each  other  as  adTenaiies  and  opponentiv 
to  respect  and  value  each  other,  and  to  discoTer  the  existence  of  qualities,  on  both 
■ides,  that  were  not  attributed  to  either  I 

Perhaps  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  others  in  my  expectations  of  the  future ;  but  1 
have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  fully  believe  that  the  a^justm^it 
of  this  question,  in  the  manner  proposed,  will  give  better  and  stronger  securities  to 
the  Protestant  interest  and  the  Protestant  establishment,  than  any  that  the  present 
state  of  things  admits  of;  and  will  avert  evils  and  dangers  impending  and  immediate. 
What  motive,  I  ask,  can  I  have  for  the  expression  of  these  opinions,  but  the  honest 
eon^dction  of  their  truth  f  I  have  watched  the  progress  of  events.  I  have  seen, 
day  1^  day,  disunion  and  h(itred  increasing,  and  the  prospects  of  peace  obscured  by 
the  ffloomy  advance  of  discontent,  and  suspicion  and  distrust  creeping  on  **  step  by 
step  "—to  quote  the  words  of  Mr  Grattan — **  like  the  mist  at  the  heels  of  the  couo- 
tryman.**  I  well  luiow  that  I  might  have  taken  a  more  popular  and  a  more  selfish 
course.  I  might  have  held  language  much  more  acceptable  to  the  friends  with  whom 
I  have  long  acted,  and  to  the  constituents  whom  I  have  lately  lost  "  His  ego  gratior% 
dictu  alia  esse  scio ;  sed  me  vera  pro  gratis  loqui,  et  si  meum  ingenium  non  rooneret) 
necessitas  cogit.  Vellem  eauidem  vobis  placere:  sed  multo  male  vos  salvos  esse; 
qufdicunque  erga  me  anuno  futuri  estis.**  In  the  course  I  have  taken,  I  have  been 
mainly  influenoed  by  the  anxious  desire  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  Protestant 
interests ;  and  for  the  securitv  of  Protestant  establishments.  This  is  my  defence— 
this  is  my  consolation — ^this  shall  be  my  revenge. 

Sir,  I  will  hope  for  the  best  God  gprant  that  the  moral  storm  may  be  appeased — 
that  the  turbid  waters  of  strife  may  be  settled  and  composed — and  that,  hanng  fomkl 
their  Just  level,  they  may  be  mingled,  with  equal  flow,  in  one  elear  and  commoa 
stream.  But,  if  these  expectations  are  to  be  disappointed — if,  unhappily,  civil  strife 
and  contention  shall  sur^ve  the  restoration  of  pohtical  privilege : — if  there  be  some- 
thing inherent  in  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  which  disdains  equality, 
and  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  ascendency — still,  I  am  content  to  run  the 
hazard  of  the  change.  The  contest,  if  inevitable,  will  be  fought  for  other  oligecta, 
and  with  other  arms.  The  struggle  will  be— not  for  the  abohtion  of  civil  distine- 
lions — ^but  for  the  predominance  of  an  intolerant  religion. 

Sir,  I  contemphOe  the  progress  of  that  struggle  with  pain ;  but  I  look  forward  to 
its  issue  with  pmect  composure  and  confidence.  We  shall  have  dissolved  the  great 
moral  alliance  that  has  hitherto  given  strength  to  the  cause  of  the  Roman  Catholies. 
We  shaU  range  on  our  side  the  illustrious  authorities  which  have  heretofore  been 
enlisted  upon  theirs  ;~the  rallying  cry  of  *^  Civil  Liberty  *'  will  then  be  all  our  own. 
We  shall  enter  the  field  with  the  full  assurance  of  victory — armed  with  the  conscioua- 
ness  of  having  done  justice,  and  of  being  in  the  right — ^backed  by  the  unanimons 
feeling  of  England—by  the  firm  union  of  orthodoxy  and  dissent — ^by  the  applauding 
voice  of  Scotland ;  and,  if  other  aid  be  requisite,  cheered  by  the  sympathies  of  every 
tree  state  in  either  hemisphere,  and  by  the  wishes  and  the  prayers  of  every  freeman, 
in  whatever  clime,  or  under  whatever  form  of  government  his  lot  may  have  been 
cast.    I  move  you.  Sir, 

**  That  ^e  House  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider 


Speech.    It  occupied  more  than  four  hours  in  the  delivery.    Throughout  the  ri^t 
hon.  gentleman  was  listened  to  with  the  most  profound  attention,  and  at  times  the 
cheers  were  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  in  Westminster- hall  and  the  passages  leading  to 
the  lobby.] 
At  the  dose  of  Lord  Milton^s  speech  the  debate  was  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 

March  6,  1829. 

On  the  presentation  of  certain  petitions  on  the  subject, — 

Mb.  Sxcsbtabt  Psbl  expressed  a  hope,  that  the  discussions  on  this  iroportmt 
question  would  be  carried  on  with  as  mucn  good-humour  as  was  compatible  with  the 
differences  of  opinion  which  existed  with  respect  to  them.  As  he  was  now  np»  bo 
would  take  the  opportunity  of  stating  the  course  wliich  ministers  intended  to  purano 
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with  respect  to  the  intended  measures.  If  the  House  should  go  into  the  committed^ 
which  he  hoped  and  trusted  it  would  do  that  night,  it  was  his  intention  to  move  in 
the  committee  a  resolution  to  this  effect, — ^while  he  was  on  his  leg^s — That  it  was 
desirable  to  repeal  the  laws  which  imposed  civil  disabilities  on  the  Roman  Catholics, 
with  such  exceptions  as  might  be  necessary  to  gi?e  ftiU  security  to  a  Protestant  State 
as  by  law  established,  and  as  would  be  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  Rights  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  Clergy.  If  the  committee  should  ag^ree  to  this,  he  would  more 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  also  for  a  bill  to  regulate  the 
qualifications  for  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  in  Irdand.  He  could  not 
bring  in  these  bills  sooner  than  Monday,  and  on  their  being  read  a  first  time,  he 
would  move  that  they  be  printed,  and  wait  until  that  day  wedL  for  the  second  read- 
ing;  by  which  ample  time  would  be  given  for  the  presentation  of  petitions  from  any 
part  of  the  country  on  the  subject.  He  Knew  his  noble  friend  (the  Marquis  of  Chandos} 
was  too  generous  to  press  anything  hardly,  and  that  his  opposition  would  be  conducted 
in  a  fair  and  frank  manner.  He  trusted,  therefore,  he  would  now  permit  the  debate  to 
proceed,  and  defer  the  presentation  of  any  petitions  he  might  have  to  another  evening. 
The  adjourned  debate  was  at  length  resumed,  and,  after  a  somewhat  stormy  dis- 
cussion,— 

Mr.  Peel  rose  to  reply.    He  said,  that  although  so  much  of  the  discussion  which 
was  adverse  to  the  proposition  now  about  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  vote  of  the  House, 
had  had  personal  reference  to  himself,  he  yet  felt  himself  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  availing  himself  of  his  privilege  of  reply  to  rebut  it     He  would  not  avail  himself 
of  that  privilege,  because  ne  thought  the  interests  involved  in  the  question  were  so 
important  and  so  complicated,  that  any  topic  of  individual  or  personal  concern 
became  matter  of  comparative  insignificance.    Of  all  the  appalls  which  had  been 
made  to  him,  there  was  but  one  which  he  would  notice,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  these  discussions  this  should  positively  be  the  last  appeal  he  would  notice  with 
respect  to  his  own  personal  conduct.    He  had  explained  the  reasons  for  changing 
the  course  which  he  had  formerly  pursued,  and  the  circumstances  which  placed  him 
in  the  situation  of  having  to  propose  this  measure  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown.    If 
those  explanations  had  not  been  satisfactory,  he  could  not  help  it    He  had  nothing 
to  add  to  them ;  and  he  felt  that  he  should  only  be  diverting  the  attention  of  the 
House  from  matters  of  much  greater  moment — of  much  higher  public  concern — ^if 
he  noticed  any  observations  referring  to  himself,  which  might  hereafter  be  made. 
But  one  question  had  been  asked  by  the  noble  member  for  Anglesey  (Lord  Uxbridge) 
to  which  ne  was  desirous  of  giving  an  answer.     The  noble  lord  had  complained  of 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  sentiments ;  but  if  he  mistook  not,  the  noUe 
lord  would  find  in  his  own  family  an  honourable  example  of  a  similar  change. 

Lord  Uxbridge  rose  with  some  haste,  and  asked  the  right  hon.  genUeman,  whether 
he  referred  to  the  recent  conduct  of  his  father?  If  so,  he  must  strongly  object  to 
such  an  allusion. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  to  offend  the  noble  lord,  and  he 

begged  pardon  if  he  had  done  so :  but  he  thought  he  recollected,  that  a  brother  of 

the  noble  lord,  in  a  manner  which  did  him  the  highest  credit,  did,  in  the  course  of 

last  session,  avow  a  change  of  opinion.     That  noble  individual  had  declared,  Uiat 

having  been  in  Ireland,  and  observed  the  state  of  things  there,  he  had  seen  reason 

to  change  the  opinion  he  had  up  to  that  time  held  with  respect  to  the  Catholic 

question.    The  reference  he  made  to  this  circumstance  was  intended  only  to  the 

honour  of  the  individual  alluded  to.     The  noble  lord  had  asked,  why  he  (Mr.  Fed) 

^  had  not  in  1827  taken  the  course  which  he  had  taken  in  1828 ;  and  why  he  had 

not  consented  in  1827  to  assist  Mr.  Canning,  either  in  carrying  on  his  government 

or  in  the  adjustment  of  the  Catholic  question.    To  that  question  he  replied,  that 

there  was  a  material  difference  in  his  situation  in  1827,  and  his  situation  in  1828. 

In  1827,  a  new  House  of  Commons  decided  against  concession;  but  in  1828,  it 

decided  in  favour  of  it.     He  then  took  the  course  which  he  adopted  in  1825,  when 

Lord  Liverpool  was  at  the  head  of  the  government.     He  begged  to  refer  the  noble 

^  lord  to  the  debates  which  took  place  in  that  House  in  1827,  and  he  would  find,  in 

^  the  usual  record  (Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates)  that  he  did  state  the  course  he 

"  had  pursued  in  1825,  precisely  as  he  had  stated  it  last  night.    He  would  quote  the 

^  wonls  from  the  work  alluded  to — 
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"  In  19125,  hSUft  I  had  been  left  In  minoritlea  on  three  difi«rent  qnetdona  imme- 
diately connected  with  Ireland — the  Catholic  Question,  the  Elective  Franchise,  and 
the  Payment  of  the  Catholic  Cleivy  (which  I  thought  something  yery  like  the 
establishment  of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland)^-I  waited  on  my  noble 
friend  then  at  the  head  of  the  ffovernment.  I  told  him  that,  personaUy,  it  was  pun- 
'  ful  for  me  to  diseonnect  mysdffrom  those  whom  I  esteemed  and  respected ;  but  that, 
having  been  left  in  a  mioority  in  that  branch  of  the  legislature  of  which  I  was  a 
memW,  I  anxioasly  desired  to  be  relieved  from  ray  situation.  The  reply  of  my  noble 
friend  was,  that  my  retirement  would  determine  his  own.  I  finalhr  consented  to 
remain  in  office :  my  noble  friend  declaring,  that  he  deemed  it  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  the  Secretaiy  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  should  possess 
opinions  as  much  as  possible  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  Prime  Minbter.  He 
represented  to  me  the  difficulties  he  should  experience  in  filling  up  the  situation,  and 
in  short,  that  my  retirement  must  determine  his  own.  I  was  thus  induced  to  wuve 
my  wish  for  retirement,  and  to  consent  to  remain  until  a  new  parliament  had  pro« 
nounoed  an  opinion  upon  the  great  question  which  interests  and  agitates  Ire^nd.'' 

In  1827,  a  new  parliament  did  decide  with  him  in  favour  of  resistance  to  the 
Catholic  Question.  In  1828,  the  same  House  of  Commons  took  a  different  course* 
and  left  him  in  a  minority ;  and  he  then  determiaed  no  longer  to  remain  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  amurs  of  Ireland,  with  a  minority  upon  the  Catholic  questioq, 
in  that  House.  The  noble  lord  would  find,  that  hb  late  right  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Can- 
ning, did  full  justice  throughout  to  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  decline,  as  he 
would  now  under  the  same  circumstances,  to  be  a  member  of  liis  government.  During 
.  the  whole  course  of  the  discussions  hb  late  right  hon.  friend  admitted  the  impossibility 
of  his  joining  him.  Hb  late  right  hon.  friend,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  speeches,  sai^ 

^^  To  begin  with  the  more  agreeable  part  of  my  task,  the  speech  of  my  right  hon. 
friend,  I  shall  confirm  the  greater  part  of  that  speech.  I  can  bear  testimony  that, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  since  parliament  was 
adjourned,  I  have  kept  up  with  my  right  hon.  friend  the  most  constant  and  confiden- 
tial intercourse ;  and  throughout  nave  I  found  in  him  the  same  candour  and  sincerity, 
and  the  expression  of  the  same  just  feelings,  and  a  uniform  exhibition  of  the  same 
hi^h  principle,  to  which  he  has  laid  claim  in  the  address  which  he  has  this  night 
deTivered.  I  assure  the  House,  that  they  much  mistake  the  position  in  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  stand,  who  believe  that  position  to  be  one  of  gratified  ambition,  or  aa 
conveying  the  feeling  of  unalloyed  satisfaction.  From  the  beginning  of  these  dis- 
cussions I  foresaw — both  of  us  foresaw — that  they  must  terminate  in  aseparation ;  which 
.  I  hope  to  God  may  be  only  for  a  time.  Had  the  question  been  merely  between  my  right 
hon.  friend  and  myself,  and  had  it  been  to  be  decided  by  his  retirement,  or  by  mine, 
I  do  most  soleranlv  declare  it  should  have  been  decided  by  the  latter  alternative.** 

He  still  believed  that  his  retirement  from  the  government  of  that  period,  was  for 
the  advant^e  of  the  king's  service.  -  That,  he  believed,  was  also  Mr.  Canning*s 
opinion.  For  how  could  the  government  have  acted  effectively  with  Mr.  Canning 
advocating  the  settlement  of  the  question  in  that  House,  and  he  opposing  it,  with 
only  a  minority  of  four?  In  1828,  when  the  question  was  last  brought  forward,  and 
when  he  found  himself  again  in  a  minority,  he  had  said,  *^  The  time  is  now  come,  when 
a  new  parliament  has  decided  against  me,  and  when  the  House  of  Lords  are  in  a 
state  of  divbion  upon  the  question ;  the  time  is  arrived,  when  an  attempt  to  settle  the 
question  must  be  made,  and  to  that  attempt  I  will  lend  my  aid.**  Witn  reference  to 
quite  another  matter  he  found,  in  another  part  of  Mr.  Canning*s  specdi,  a  passage 
which  he  would  refer  to,  because  it  contained  the  opinion  of  Lord  Liverpool,  with 
respect  to  the  probability  of  forming  a  united  government  opposed  to  concession. 
Lord  Liverpool  stood  justly  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  country.  Jle  had  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  the  nation  for  a  longer  period  than  most  nunisters  during  the 
last  century.  His  memory  was  held  in  respect,  and  he  felt  confident  that  fab  opinion, 
with  respect  to  the  probability  of  forming  a  united  cabinet,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  public  mind,  determined  to  offer  unqualified  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims, 
wv>Uid  be  received  with  attention.  The  following  was  the  passage  in  Mr.  Canning's 
speech,  and  he  could  undertake  to  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  statements  which  it 
contained ; — "  Not  many  months  ago,  from  quarters  which  I  will  not  name,  strenuous 
advice  was  addressed  to  his  majesty,  to  place  his  government  on  a  footing  of  onani* 
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mitj,  with  respect  to  the  Catholic  qnestion ;  and  that  unanimity  to  he  one  of  uniform 
opposition  to  that  qnestion.  Lord  Liyerpool,  to  whom  thb  advice  was  communicated, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  addressed  to  his  majesty,  in  a  letter  to  his  majesty,  stated 
first,  that  having  been  one  of  the  original  authors  of  a  government  divided  in  opinion 
•n  that  qnestion,  he,  for  one,  never  could  censent  to  become  a  member  of  a  govern- 
ment modelled  upon  the  principle  of  exclusion.  Lord  Liverpool  also  added,  that  as  he 
was  called  upon  to  give  hb  advice  to  his  majesty,  he  must  say  that,  in  his  opinion, 
it  woidd  be  extremely  difficult  to  accomplish  the  formation  of  such  a  government." 

When,  therefore,  hon.  members  spoke  of  the  facility  with  which  a  Protestant 
goTemment  might  have  been  formed  some  time  since,  he  appealed  with  confidence 
to  the  opinion  and  the  intention  of  Lord  Liverpool,  to  prove  that  the  difficulty  was 
rather  greater  than  some  persons  imagined.  Some  hon.  members  had  imputed  to 
government  the  taking  the  House  by  surprise.  Now,  apart  from  the  considerations 
connected  with  the  discussions  on  the  principles  and  details  of  measures  which  had 
been  brought  forward  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  he  would  ask,  whether,  vrith 
respect  to  the  isolated  proceeding  under  the  notice  of  the  House,  government  could 
be  fairly  charged  with  precipitation.  The  contents  of  the  King^s  Speech  were  a 
sufficient  indication  that  the  adjustment  of  what  was  called  the  Catholic  question  was 
in  contemplation.  On  the  first  day  of  the  session,  he  was  asked  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Dorsetshire,  what  was  the  general  principle  of  the  measure?  His  answer  to  the 
hon.  member  was,  *'  that  he  would  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  measure  would  con- 
template the  general  removal  of  disabilities,  though  there  would  be  some  exceptions 
and  other  arrangements."  That  intimation  was  given  on  the  5th  of  February.  It 
was  now  the  6th  of  March,  and  yet  the  House  had  not  proceeded  a  single  step  with 
the  measure.  That  simple  statement  of  fact  negatived  the  imputation  which  had 
been  thrown  out  Another  objection  which  had  been  made  to  the  motion  he  had 
had  the  honour  to  propose  was,  that  it  ^ave  to  the  Roman  Catholics  complete  emanci- 
pation. It  did  so.  The  basis  on  which  the  measure  proceeded  was  that  which  he 
had  expluned  last  night, — namely,  equality  of  civil  rights.  The  more  he  thought 
on  the  subject,  the  more  he  was  satisfied,  that  }f  we  once  made  up  our  minds  to 
abandon  the  present  system  of  exclusion,  there  was  no  intermediate  point  at  which 
we  could  sidely  and  consistently  stop,  short  of  the  repeal  of  civil  disabilities  and  the 
restoration  of  political  rights.  Some  persons  might  consider  that  what  was  about  to 
be  granted  was  a  free  gin  which  we  had  a  right  to  withhold,  but  which  was  granted 
from  motives  of  expediency.  Others  might  consider  it  a  debt  which  we  were  not  justi- 
fied in  withholding.  If  it  were  not  a  free  gift,  and  we  had  no  right  abstractedly  to 
withhold  it,  let  us  gpve  all  we  could  safely  g^  ve.  If  it  were  a  free  gift,  and  we  might  be 
justified  in  withholding  it,  let  us  give  the  more  generously.  If  we  owed  a  debt,  let  us 
pay  twenty  shillings  In  the  pound.   If  of  that  debt  they  paid  only  fifteen  shillings  in  the 

grand,  the  question  would  remain  in  agitation  until  the  full  twenty  shillings  were  paid, 
ut  it  would  be  because  the  twenty  shillings  had  been  paid,  that  if  any  effort  were 
made  «9  extort  one  single  shilling  more  than  was  lawfully  due,  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  would  be  offered  to  such  attempt. 

Another  objection  had  been  made  to  the  proposed  measure.  It  was  this : — that  it 
was  unaccompanied  with  any  securities,  or  at  least  any  adequate  securities.  But 
what,  he  would  ask,  were  the  securities  required  ?  Let  it  be  recollected,  that  the 
simple  point  was,  whether  thequestion  wereorwerenot  tobesettled?  If  it  were  not,  then 
there  was  an  end  of  the  matter.  If  it  were  to  be  settled,  let  them  at  least  hear  what 
the  securities  were.  He  doubted  very  much,  whether  if  he  had  proposed  to  incorporate 
the  Catholic  religion  with  the  state, — to  make  provision  for  the  ministers  of  that  reli- 
gion, to  regulate  the  appointment  of  those  ministers,  and  to  interfere  with  and  con- 
trol the  intercourse  of  the  Roman  Catholics  with  the  See  of  Rome, — he  doubted,  he 
said,  very  much,  whether  he  should  not  have  been  told,  that  such  propositions  were 
inconsistent  with  the  coronation  oath,  and  vrith  the  maintenance  of  the  Established 
Church.  He  very  much  doubted,  whether  the  people  of  this  country  would  not  have 
looked  upon  such  regulations  with  infinitely  g^reater  distrust,  than  they  would  upon 
such  an  arrangement  as  would  place  the  Catholic  upon  precisely  the  same  footing  as 
other  Dissenters  from  the  Established  Church.  When  he  looked  at  the  petitions 
which  had  been  sent  from  the  Protestants  of  Ireland, — and  he  had  examined  all  those 
petitions  with  the  greatest  attention, — he  could  not  help  observing  one  very  extra- 
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ordinary  coincidence.  These  petitioDS  prayed  for  three  pirticulAr  secnrities,  and  tbe 
prayers  of  them  were  couched  io  terms  so  exactly  similar,  whether  they  came  frooi 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  or  from  the  county  of  Cork,  or  from  the  coun^  of  Armagh, 
or  from  the  county  of  Wexford,  that  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  other  conda- 
sion,  than  that  those  prayers,  and  the  terms  in  which  they  were  conveyed,  had  beeo 
suggested  by  some  common  he^id,  and  originated  in  the  same  common  source.  And  what 
were  the  three  securities  prayed  for?  Why,  the  first  was,  ^*  Put  down  the  Catholic 
Association.^*  The  second  was,  '*  Correct  the  evils  of  the  elective  franchise  of  Ire- 
land.** And  the  third  was,  *^  Abolish  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  this  country.*'  Now, 
the  bill  which  he  proposed  to  introduce  happened  to  contain  all  these  securities.  And 
if  the  necessity  for  them  were  as  great  as  the  petitioners  contended  they  were,  let 
him  be  answered  this  question, — ^would  the  Protestants  ever  have  had  the  least  chance 
of  obtaining  them,  if  his  majesty  had  not  recommended  that  the  disabilities  of  the 
Catholics  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  with  the  view  to  an  adjustment 
of  this  question  ?  Look  at  the  division  of  the  House  of  Commons  last  year; — look, 
as  they  very  shortly  might,  at  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  night— 
and  tell  him,  whether  any  man  would  say  that  it  was  possible,  though  the 
unaminous  voice  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  declared  these  securities  to  be  neoec- 
sary,  that  any  one  of  them  could  have  been  obtained,  unless  a  proposal  of  adjustment 
had  been  made. 

He  must  sav,  that  notwithstanding  so  much  of  this  debate  had  turned  upon  the  ob- 
servations which  had  fallen  from  him  last  night,  he  had  heard  no  answer  to  this  question 
— '^  If  you  do  not  like  my  proposal,  what  is  it  that  you  propose  to  do  under  the  present 
circumstances  ?**  He  was  well  aware  that  much  mignt  be  said  against  hisproposaL 
His  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Dublin,  might  make  again,  as  ne  had  niade  that 
night,  an  able  disquisition  on  what  passed.in  1688 ;  but  his  hon.  friend  might  depend 
upon  it,  that  able  disquisitions  were  not  sufScient  now.  Thev  would  not  meet  the 
difficulties  of  the  present  time.  Something  must  be  done ;  and  if  it  were  not  what 
he  proposed  to  do,  what  was  it  f  This,  he  repeated,  had  not  been  answered.  It 
seemed  to  ht.  considered  as  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  position,  that  no  stable  sovem- 
ment  could  be  formed  on  the  {principle  of  exclusion,  to  say — ^*  Only  aissolve 
the  parliament.**  Only  dissolve  the  parliament !  That  was  to  say,  dissolve  the  par- 
liament, and  in  the  mean  time  leave  the  Catholic  Association,  leave  the  elective 
franchise,  as  they  were.  Where,  he  would  ask,  were  the  ministers  who  would  ad- 
vise a  dissolution  of  parliament,  leaving  the  agitation  complained  of^  not  as  it  waa, 
hut  increased  in  a  tenfold  degree  by  the  disappointed  expectations  which  had  been 
excited  by  a  neutral  government,  and  by  the  formation  of  an  exclusive  govern- 
ment, which,  if  it  couhl  be  supposed  to  last,  must  extinguish  even  hope.  If  the 
parliament  were  to  be  dissolved,  the  Catholic  Association  must  be  left  as  it  was ; 
for  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown  had  declared,  that  the  common  law  was  inade- 

?uate  to  suppress  it^  and,  being  so  left,  it  would  overturn  the  representation  of 
reland.  Whatever  m^ority  they  might  have  from  Great  Britain,  that  minority 
would  not  justify  them  in  bursting  asunder  the  ties  between  landlord  and  tenant 
in  Ireland,  and  in  strengthening  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  in  that  country. 
The  Protestant  msjority  returned  from  Great  Britain  could  not  restore  matters  to 
the  state  in  which  they  were  before.  If  eighty  or  ninety  representatives  were  returned 
in  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  Association,  and,  forming  themselves  into  a  compact 
and  united  band,  were  determined  to  oppose  and  to  harass  it  nightly,  how,  he  woold 
ask,  could  the  government  transact  the  affairs  of  Ireland  ?  He  knew  that  they  could 
carry  the  measures  they  proposed ;  but  he  knew  also,  that  no  government  could 
carry  on  the  local  administration  of  Ireland  if  they  were  to  be  met  by  such  a  decided 
opposition  at  every  turn.  There  were  many  nice  distinctions  by  which  they 
must  carry  on  civil  government;  and  the  details  connected  with  it,  though  unseen, 
were  most  important  It  had  been  said,  "  Increase  the  army,  or  the  constabulary 
force  in  Ireland.**  They  could  not  apply  a  g^reater  force  than  was  now  engaged  by 
the  government  in  Ireland.  He  would  state  one  simple  fact.  Above  five-sixihs  of 
the  infantry  had  last  summer  been  employed  in  conducting  the  government  of  Ire-> 
land  [cries  of  hear] ;  employed  in  conducting  the  government,  not  in  repressing  vio- 
lence, but  chiefly  in  interposing  between  two  hostue  parties.  He  had  said,  and  be 
would  repeat,  that  they  could  not  calculate  what  the  consequences  would  be,  if  thej 
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declared  that  they  would  resist  all  farther  concession.  There  most,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, be  a  most  violent  reaction,  which  would  compel  them  gradually  to  this 
alternative;  namdy,  instead  of  resting  the  civil  and  social  government  on  its  base, 
to  reverse  it,  and  rest  it  on  its  apex.  Unwilling  as  he  was  to  repeal  those  laws  which 
conferred  a  character  exclusively  Protestant  on  the  legislature,  still  he  did  believe  that 
the  Catholics  were  acouiring  that  power,  by  their  wealth,  their  numbers,  and  above 
all  by  the  advance  ot  education ;  that  with  their  numbers,  with  their  wealth,  and 
with  their  education,  joined  to  their  expectations  and  to  the  justification  of  those  ex- 
pectations by  a  migonty  of  that  House  in  their  favour,  it  was  less  daneerous  to  incor- 
E»rate  them  with  the  state,  than  to  attempt  to  continue  the  exclusion  of  them  therefrom, 
e  did  see,  by  the  course  of  events,  by  the  eloquence  which  had  been  displayed  in 
their  behalf,  and  by  the  decisions  of  four  Houses  of  Commons  in  their  favour,  that 
a  compact  had  been  established  in  that  body,  which  could  not  be  dissolved  but  by 
admission  to  the  state.  The  bond  of  connexion  could  not  be  dissolved  by  any  other 
means ;  and,  let  it  be  recollected,  it  was  not  merely  a  bond  which  united  the  Catho- 
lics, but  a  bond  which  also  united  with  the  Catholics  all  those  whose  religion  dif- 
fered from  that  of  the  Established  Church.  All  who  were  sulject  to  disabilities 
on  account  of  religious  opinions,  looked  upon  the  cause  of  the  Catholics  as  their 
own ;  so  far  as  it  regarded  the  removal  of  such  disabilitities.  This  connexion 
would  be  dissolved  if  toe  disabilities  were  removed ;  but  he  did  not  believe  that  they 
could  devise  any  laws,  while  the  Catholics  were  supported  by  so  powerful  a  body  in 

Earliament,  that  would  be  adequate  to  repress  that  volatile  and  difiusive  spirit,  as  it 
ad  been  called,  with  which  they  should  have  to  deal  in  Ireland.  In  conclusion  he 
would  merely  add,  that  not  having  heard  even  an  attempt  at  a  reply  to  the  question 
which  he  had  invited  his  opponents  to  answer,  he  was  completely  satisfied  that  no 
otlier  course  than  that  which  he  had  proposed  could  be  adopted. 

The  House  then  divided :  Ayes,  348.  Noes,  160.  Minority  for  the  Resolution,  188. 
The  House  immediately  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee,  in  which  Mr.  Secretary 
Peel  moved : — 

'*  That  it  b  expedient  to  provide  for  the  repeal  of  the  Laws  which  Impose  civil 
disabilities  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  with  such  exceptions, 
and  under  such  regulations,  as  may  be  required  for  the  full  and  permanent  security 
of  the  Establishments  in  Church  and  State,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Reformed 
Religion,  established  by  Law,  and  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Bishops  and  of 
the  Clergy  of  this  Realm,  and  of  the  Churches  committed  to  their  chaige.*^ 

The  ^^lution  was  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  reported  on  Monday ;  after  which 
the  House  adjourned  at  three  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning. 

Mabch  9,  1829. 

After  the  presentation  of  several  petitions  for  and  against  the  measure,  Mr.Bankes 
(who  had  fourteen  to  present  from  different  parishes  in  Dorsetshire)  expressed  a 
wish  on  his  own  part,  and  on  the  part  of  those  vrith  whom  he  acted  as  to  this  measure, 
to  state,  that  they  had  no  intention  of  debating  the  bill,  or  dividing  upon  it  that 
night ;  and  he  suggested,  therefore,  that  more  time  might  be  allowed  for  presenting 
petitions.  It  was  his  intention,  and  that  of  his  friends,  to  have  a  division  on  the 
second  reading,  and  at  every  subsequent  stage  of  the  bill.  The  whole  country  was 
desirous  to  know  what  were  its  provisions,  and  the  sooner  it  was  printed  the  letter, 
in  order  that  the  people  might  form  their  opinions  upon  it. 
Sir  E,  Knatchbull  having  supported  this  view  of  tne  subject, — 
Mr.  Secretart  Pkel  entirely  acauiesoed  in  the  propriety  of  the  arrangement 
proposed  by  thehon.  gentleman,  which  he  confessed  he  considered  likely  to  be  much 
more  convenient  to  all  parties  than  the  adoption  of  an  opposite  course,  and  also 
likely  to  conduce  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  measure  to  which  ibe  House 
was  called  upon  to  consent.  It  was  perfectly  clear,  that  a  waiver  of  discussion 
in  the  present  stage  of  the  bill,  could  not  be  taken  as  concluding  the  ultimate  opi- 
nion of  any  person.  It  was  a  mere  declaration,  that  there  should  be  an  opportunity 
without  further  division,  of  having  the  bill  introduced  and  printed,  with  a  view  to 
its  being  better  understood.  They  would  thus  admit  the  introduction  of  the  mea- 
sure, which  was  to  be  discussed  on  the  second  reading ;   that  was  all.      For  his 
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part,  he  was  disposed  to  g^ve  every  latitude  to  the  presentation  of  petitions.  He  was 
as  little  ayerse  from  discussion.  On  this  occasion  he  had  every  confidence  in  the 
declaration  of  the  hon.  member  for  Dorset,  and  was  ready  to  befieve,  that  however 
late  the  period  of  the  night,  or  however  small  the  attendance  of  members  in  the 
House  when  he  should  bring  the  subject  forward,  no  objection  would  be  ofiered  to 
his  reporting  the  resolutions,  bringing  in  the  bill,  and  moving  that  it  be  read  a  first 
time  and  printed.  He  wished,  however,  that  it  should  be  distinctiy  understood  that 
such  was  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  G.  Bankes  demanded,  on  behalf  of  the  country,  that  further  time  should  be 
allowed  before  the  next  important  step  on  which  a  division  could  be  taken,  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  must,  in  the  first  instance,  express  his  surprise  thai 
his  hon.  friend  should  require  more  details  concerning  a  question  which  bad 
been  so  fully  considered.  He  had  rather  understood  his  hon.  friend  to  say  the  other 
evening,  that  the  facts  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  stated,  were  so  perfectiy  notoriousL  that 
it  was  unnecessary  to  confirm  them  by  any  official  account.  Surely  his  hon.  friend 
could  never  have  expected  that  his  majesty's  ministers  should  propose  thb  question 
to  a  Select  Committee  of  all  others.  Besides,  in  1825,  the  House  of  Commons 
had  appointed  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  considering  every  c^uestion  relating 
to  the  state  of  Ireland,  with  the  view  to  settie  the  Catholic  question ;  but  it  was 
expressly  excluded  from  the  consideration  of  a  Select  Committee,  because  it  was  felt 
that  the  investigation  of  a  question  like  that,  of  extreme  constitutional  importance, 
could  only  be  safely  done  by  the  whole  House.  On  three  preceding  occasions,  the 
House  had  passed  bills  to  effect  the  object  which  this  bill  was  intended  to  accom- 
plish ;  but  it  had  never  yet  been  proposed  to  suspend  the  proceedings,  in  order  to 
refer  the  question  to  a  Select  Committee.  The  House  had  never  thought  of  trans- 
ferring a  matter  of  such  immense  moment  to  a  Select  Committee.  If  the  word 
'*  consideration'^  were  used,  it  meant,  that  the  consideration  should  be  by  the  whole 
House ;  and  he  had  fulfilled  the  intentions  of  his  majesty  in  bringing  rarward  the 
bill  for  giving  effect  to  the  royal  recommendation. 

Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  contendea  that  both  the  House  and  the  country  had  a  right  to 
reouire  more  time. 

Mb.  Sscbetabt  Peel  said,  that  if  the  proposed  delay  were  for  the  general  con- 
venience of  the  House,  he  should  have  no  objection  to  alter  his  arrangement  [Cries 
of**  no,  no!"  mixed  with  "  hear,  hear!"].  At  all  events,  he  was  quite  ready  to 
answer  the  appeal  that  had  been  made  to  him.  He  had  always,  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  measure,  proposed  to  leave  one  week  between  the  introduction  of 
the  bill  and  its  second  reading;  and  he  thought  that  this  was  a  very  ample  allowance 
of  time,  after  the  preparation  whieh  his  majesty's  speech  must  have  g^ven  the 
country  on  the  subject ;  for  it  was  impossible  that,  after  that  period,  the  country 
could  have  remained  ignorant  of  the  main  features  of  the  measure.  It  had  been 
stated  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  that  they  ought  to  wait  until  the  law  against 
the  Association  had  been  carried  into  execution ;  but  if  they  were  to  do  so,  he 
would  take  leave  to  say,  that  they  would  not  be  in  consonance  with  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne.  The  speech  merely  recommended  that  power  should  be  given  to 
his  majesty  to  maintain  his  just  authority :  that  power  had  been  given  by  the  act 
which  had  just  passed,  and  therefore,  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  speech,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  take  the  measure  into  consideration  immediately.  The  only 
question  that  he  could  see,  was  the  grand  question  that  arose  on  the  principle  of  the 
bill.  He  had  already  declared  fully  and  openly,  that  that  principle  was  expressly 
to  give  relief  to  the  Catholics.  Of  that  declaration,  the  House  would  nave  been  in  pos- 
session for  more  than  a  week  before  the  second  reading  would  come  on ;  and  they 
would,  therefore,  be  fully  able  to  form  their  judgment  upon  it,  and  on  the  general 
purport  of  the  bill.  If  there  were  any  suggestions  to  be  made,  the  best  time  for 
making  them  would  be  in  the  committee ;  and  whether  it  were  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  new  exceptions,  or  fresh  securities,  there  would  be  adequate  time  afforded 
at  that  period.  On  whatever  day  he  brought  forward  the  measure — whether  on  that 
evening  or  the  following — ^he  should  think  it  rieht  to  give  an  interval  of  an  entire 
week ;   but  further  time  than  that,  he  thought  there  could  be  no  necessity  for.     It 
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was  possible  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  bring  the  bill  forward  that  etening ;  in 
which  case  he  should  do  it  on  the  following. 

The  report  of  the  reeolations  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  House  was  at  length 
brought  op  and  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  obtained  leaye  to  bring  in  a  bill 
ineonfermitythei^witii;  and  also  a  bill  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Elective  FranchBo 
in  Ireland. 

March  10,  1829. 

Mb.  SBCBnABT  Pbbit brought  hi  the  abote-menttoned  Bills;  and,  with  reference 
to  the  former,  be  rn-  the  course  of  the  evening  said,  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
preeating  any  further  discusrion  on  the  merits  of  a  bill  which  was  not  at  present 
regularly  berore  the  House,  and  especially  on  the  erroneous  principles  on  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Armagh  had  ventured  to  argue  it.  He  entreated  the  hon.  member 
to  consider,  whether  it  were  proper  to  found  bis  argument  against  the  disfranchise- 
ment bill  on  the  mtuitous  assumption,  that  it  was  a  penal  hiw  inflicted  by  the  go- 
Temment  on  the  lower  orders  of  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland.  It  ought  never 
to  be  considered  as  a  penal  law  affiBcdns'  only  one  part  of  the  population,  for  he 
proposed  to  extend  the  principle  of  disquauQcation  which  the  bill  contained  to  all  the 
ibrty-shilling  freeholders  alike,  whether  Presbyterian  Dissenters,  Roman  Catluilics, 
or  Protestants  of  the  Ohurch  of  Ireland.  He  entreated  the  hon.  member  to  recollect, 
that  he  maintained  the  fhmchise  of  the  freeholder  inviolate,  where  it  was  to  be 
exercised  in  corporate  towns  in  conjunction  with  freemen,  so  that  this  measure 
ought  not  to  be  represented  as  a  measure  not  founded  in  equality  and  justice.  He 
would  entreat  the  hon.  member  to  read  the  evidence  given  by  Roman  Catholic 
gentlemen  and  by  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  to  the  committee  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  effect  of  the  present  mode  of  exercising  the  elective  franchise 
in  Ireland.  He  would  also  entreat  him,  whilst  reading  that  evidence,  to  recollect, 
that  it  was  given  at  a  time,  and  under  circumstances,  which  prevented  it  from 
being  suspected.  The  respectable  individuals  to  whose  evidence  he  alluded,  stated 
their  opinions  in  very  decisive  terms  as  to  the  effect  which  raising  the  amount  of  the 
elective  franchise  would  have  in  raising  the  independence  of  the  peasantnr.  Let 
him  read  that  evidence,  given  by  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves,  and  then  say 
whedier  it  were  fitting  to  hold  up  this  bill  as  a  bill  which  was  going  to  introduce  a 
new  penal  law  into  Ireland.  There  were  many  other  matters  of  importance,  which 
ought  to  be  considered  in  forming  an  opinion  ou  the  propriety  of  passing  the  dis- 
fhmchisement  bill.  Was  there  any  want,  fbr  instance,  more  senously  felt  in  Ireland, 
than  the  want  of  an  independent  Teomanrv,  that  connecting  link  between  the 
aristocracy  and  the  lower  orders  f  Let  the  hon.  member  consider  the  effect  tiiat 
the  proposal  to  raise  the  elective  franchise  would  have  in  raising  up  such  a  class,  and 
in  giving  to  the  country  a  body  of  respectable  and  independent  voters.  He  would 
not  have  alluded  to  this  bill  at  all  to-night,  if  the  hon.  member  for  Armagh  had  not 
rested  his  argument  against  it  on  grounds  on  which  it  ou^ht  not  exclusively  to  rest. 
He  had  examined  into  the  number  of  voters  rc^stered  in  the  hon.  member's  own 
county ;  but,  as  it  would  be  invidious,  he  would  not  mention  what  the  result  of  his 
enquiries  had  been,  or  what  the  conclusion  had  been  which  he  deduced  from  it. 
He  would  therefore  take  another  larse  and  populous  county  in  Ireland,  and  would 
inform  the  hon.  member,  that  by  the  enquiries  which  he  had  instituted  in  that 
county,  he  found  that,  since  the  year  1823,  twenty-three  thousand  seven  hundred 
freeholders  had  been  registered,  and  that  of  this  number  nineteen  thousand  two 
hundred  and  five  were  marksmen,  who  could  not  write  their  own  names.  For  voters 
of  such  a  character,  he  proposed  by  this  bill  to  substitute  a  class  of  really  respectable 
and  independent  electors.  In  another  county,  where  from  ten  thousand  to  fifieett 
thousand  voters  had  been  registered  within  the  same  time,  he  had  ascertained  that 
not  more  than  a  hundred  had  applied  to  be  registered  at  their  own  instance,  ail^ 
that  the  registration  of  the  rest  had  been  made  at  the  instance  and  expense  of  liberal 
clubs,  or  of  gentlemen,  who  expected  the  votes  of  the  freeholders  so  created  to  be 
fciven  as  they  directed.  Let  the  House  take  these  points  into  their  consideration. 
Let  them  look  at  the  representations  which  had  been  made  upon  this  subject  by 
intelligent  and  disinterested  witnesses,  and  then,  if  they  were  satisfied  that  the  cause 
of  religion  would  be  promoted  by  cutting  off  the  temptation  to  perjury  which  these 
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fictitioas  freeholders  presented — ^if  they  were  satbfied  that  it  woald  give  a  bigber 
tone  to  the  peasantry — ^if  they  were  satisfied  that  it  would  raise  a  respectable  and 
independent  body  of  elector8--4et  not  the  period  of  its  introduction  to  their  notice 
be  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  passing  of  a  measure,  which,  independently  of  its 
connexion  with  the  Roman  Catholic  question,  was  likely  to  be  proauctive  of  great 
and  permanent  benefit  to  Ireland.  Ue  admitted  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  calca- 
late  the  number  of  freeholders  which  there  would  be  in  each  countv,  under  the 
improved  system  which  his  bill  was  intended  to  produce.  Even  if  the  number  of 
£20  freeholders  were  known,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  determine  how  many  free- 
holders there  were  with  £10  or  £15  a-year,  inasmuch  as  all  freeholders  under  £20 
a-year  were  registered  merely  as  forty-shilling  freeholders.  In  one  of  the  extensive 
and  opulent  counties  in  Ireland  to  which  he  had  directed  his  enquiries,  he  had  ascer- 
tained that  there  were  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  £60  freehold^-s. 
Now,  if  upon  snch  a  datum  he  might  venture  to  conjecture  what  the  number  of  £10 
freeholders  would  be  in  that  county,  he  thought  there  would  be  a  probability  that 
they  would  get,  not  only  in  that  county,  but  in  the  other  counties  of  Ireland,  exactly 
that  class  and  that  number  of  voters  which  he  should  most  wish  to  see  in  possession 
of  the  elective  franchise.  Ue  should  not  have  been  tempted  by  any  considerations 
personal  to  himself  to  say  thus  much,  but  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  necessary  to  see 
that  this  question  was  rested  upon  other  grounds  than  those  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Armagh  had  stated ;  that  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  the  purchase  of  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill ;  and  above  all,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  considerea  as  a  penal  law 
inflicted  upon  the  forty-shilling  freeholders  for  the  decisive  part  which  they  had  taken 
at  the  late  elections. 
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Mabch  12,  1829. 

Mr.  E.  Davenport  having  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  extend  the  power 
of  summary  conviction  in  certun  cases  of  Juvenile  Ofienders  accused  of  Petty 
Larceny, — 

Mb.  Secretabt  Peel  said,  he  would  not  oppose  the  motion ;  at  the  same  time, 
he  considered  the  measure  to  be  one  surrounded  with  great  difficulties,  to  get  rid  of 
which  required  serious  deliberation.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  gpreat  evu  resulted 
from  the  committal  of  young  persons  to  prison  to  abide  their  trial.  At  the  same  time, 
he  thought  the  power  of  summary  conviction,  in  cases  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, who  had  rather  laxly  specified  the  age  of  the  parties  and  the  nature  of  theoflRen- 
ces  to  be  dealt  with,  required  great  caution  in  the  arrangement  of  the  details,  even 
if  the  propriety  of  the  principle  and  its  applicability  in  this  instance  were  admitted. 
He  himself  had  had  under  his  consideration  for  some  time,  and  intended  to  brings 
forward,  if  matters  of  greater  importance  had  not  interposed  to  prevent  him,  a  measure 
for  the  regulation,  qualification,  and  jurisdiction,  of  magistrates;  and  also  with  re- 
spect to  the  management  and  holding  of  petty  sessions.  He  certainlv  thought  the 
hon.  member^s  proposition  would  come  forward  under  more  favourable  circumstances* 
if  the  measure  which  he  had  had  in  contemplation,  relative  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
county  magistrates,  had  been  first  carried  into  etfect.  He  acquiesced  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  present  bill,  without  pledging  himself  to  any  opinion  in  its  favour.  It 
should  receive  his  best  consideration ;  but  he  feared  there  were  more  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  adoption  of  the  plan  than  the  hon.  member  appeared  to  be  aware  of^ 
As  an  additional  objection  to  the  measure,  Mr.  Peel  alluded  to  the  possibility  of  persons 
of  tender  ae^c  being  stimulated  to  commit  offences  by  individuals  of  greater  experience, 
if  it  were  determined  thatyouthful  criminals  should,  in  all  cases,  be  more  favourably 
dealt  with  than  others.  He  therefore  objected  to  the  principle  of  fixing  a  certain  age 
to  which,  without  reference  to  other  circumstances,  the  bill  should  applv.  He 
would  take  occasion  to  mention,  with  reference  to  the  police  of  the  metropolis,  that 
his  attention  had  been  given  to  the  subject  during  the  entire  of  the  last  summer,  and 
that  he  had  prepared  a  oill,  founded  on  the  report  of  the  committee,  which  circum* 
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•ttneea,  already  alluded  to,  had  prerented  him  from  tabmitting  to  the  attention  of 
the  House. 
Leaye  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 


ANATOMICAL  SCIENCE— SUBJECTS  FOR  DISSECTION. 

Maxch  12,  1829. 

In  a  brief  discussion  on  Mr.  Warbarton*s  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  to 
legalize  and  regulate  the  supply  of  subjects  for  anatomical  purposes,'* — 

Mr.  Secbktaet  Fzel  paid,  he  considered  that  nothing  would  be  more  useless  than 
for  him  to  waste  the  time  of  the  House  in  discussing  the  importance  of  anatomy. 
The  necessity  of  anatomy  to  medical  science  had  been  admittea  on  all  hands;  and  if 
its  existence  were  necessary,  it  would  follow  that  a  supply  of  subjects  was  also 
necessary.  The  question,  then,  for  the  House  to  consider  was,  the  mode  of  obtaining 
that  supply.  By  the  present  law,  the  teachers  of  anatomy  were  compelled  to  resort 
to  illegal  means  of  procuring  dead  bodies,  and  to  associate  with  those  who  committed 
the  most  egregious  violations  of  decency,  and  were  too  often  capable  of  any  atrocity. 
That  such  was  the  fact,  the  answers  to  the  (questions  contained  in  tiie  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Anatomy  must  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  every  hon.  mranber. 
One  of  the  witnesses  who  was  mucn  engaged  in  the  supply  of  subjects  for  the  Lon- 
don schools,  stated  that  he  had,  in  one  year,  himself  supphed  three  hundred  and  ^vb 
adults,  forty-four  children,  and  forty-three  infants ;  in  another  year  three  hundred 
and  twelve  subjects ;  in  the  next  year  two  hundred  and  thirty»four ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing summer,  two  hundred  and  forty.four  subjects.  He  stated  also  that  he  was  paid 
at  the  rate  of  four  guineas  each  for  the  adults,  and  that  he  sold  the  children  at  so 
much  per  inch.  This  in  itself  showed  the  great  demand  that  existed  for  dead  bodies, 
and  the  great  temptation  that  was  held  out  for  furnishing  the  necessary  supply.  But, 
if  proof  were  necessary  on  this  point,  and  that  something  ought  to  be  done  by  the 
legislature,  the  atrocities  that  had  come  to  light  within  the  last  six  months,  afforded 
more  than  sufficient.  Is  was  absolutely  necessary  that  something  should  be  done  to 
check  Uie  evil,  were  it  only  out  of  re^^ard  to  those  feeling^  which  they  all  held  in  the 
highest  respect;  and  no  proposition  with  that  view  appeared  to  him  so  unobjectionable 
in  principle,  and  so  likdy  to  be  beneficial  in  practice,  as  that  just  submitted  to  the 
House  by  the  hon.  member  for  Bridport.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  bill  should 
contain  a  clause,  by  which  it  would  be  obligatory  on  parties  demanding  subjects,  not 
only  to  give  their  names,  but,  to  prevent  professional  jealousy,  that  tney  should  be 
licensed  teachers  of  anatomy.  Such  a  clause,  he  thought,  would  add  to  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  hon.  member's  measure.  It  could  not  be  objected  to  the  measure,  that 
it  would  render  the  bodies  of  the  poor  more  liable  to  dissection  than  those  of  the 
rich;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  present  practice,  the  bodies  of  the  poor  were  more 
readily  acquired.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  cluu'ged  as  an  objection  to  the  bill,  that 
it  would  render  the  poor  who  died  more  liable  to  be  dissected  than  the  rich.  Besides, 
the  poor  themselves  would  be  the  parties  most  benefited  by  the  measure ;  for  the  rich 
possessed  the  means  of  obtaining  professional  efficiency  far  beyond  those  within 
the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes;  upon  whom,  therefore,  all  improvements  in  medical 
science  must  have  a  more  direct  effect.  He  would  g^ve  his  support  to  the  bill ; 
which,  he  trusted,  would  contain  provisions  which,  while  they  promoted  medical 
science,  would  effectually  prevent  a  renewal  of  those  atrocities  by  which  public  feel- 
ing had  been  lately  outraged. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


MILITIA  BALLOT  SUSPENSION  BILL. 

Mabch  17,  1829. 

Mr.  Sbcrbtabt  Pbsl  said,  he  rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  **to  sus- 
pend the  making  of  lists  and  balloting  for  the  Militia  of  the  United  kingdom ;  and 
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to  reduee  the  pennanent  staff.**  The  right  hon.  gentkman  referred  to  the  tpeedi' 
of  his  majesty  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  which  promised  an  enquiry  into  the 
pnhlic  establishments,  with  a  yiew  to  such  practicable  redactions  as  were  compatihlo 
with  the  security  of  the  public  seryice.  Owing  to  this  recommendation,  the  militia 
bad  been  a  subject  of  consideration  by  his  majesty's  goyemment,  and  it  did  appear 
to  them,  that  some  reduction  of  that  force  was  practicable,  without  injury  to  the 
country,  and  with  a  yery  considerable  saying.  The  object  cf  the  bill  he  now  pro- 
posed to  bring  in  was  twofold ;  first,  to  enable  the  Crown  to  suspend  for  a  limited 
period  the  preparation  of  lists  and  balloting  for  the  militia ;  and,  secondly,  to  au- 
thorixe  a  certain  reduction  of  the  staff  of  that  force.  He  proposed  a  suspension  of 
the  balloty  with  a  yiew  to  ayoid  an  unnecessary,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  e^^nsivo 
process,  and  of  giying  time  to  his  majesty*s  goyemment  to  consider  by  what  mode 
tiiiat  constitutional  force  coidd,  in  future,  be  adequately  supplied.  At  present,  do 
one  could  look  to  the  system  of  balloting  and  not  perceive  that  the  countky  was 
subjected  to  an  expense,  for  an  object  not  available  for  any  useful  purpose.  He 
would  take,  as  an  example,  one  single  county.  In  the  county  of  Stafford,  the 
establishment  of  the  militia  force  was  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty  men. 
The  law  required,  that  all  vacancies  occurring  in  each  year  should  be  fiUed  up  by  a 
ballot ;  and  every  parish  in  the  county  was  consequently  called  upon  to  make  out 
lists,  and  pass  through  the  form  6f  a  ballot,  in  order  to  supply  the  annual  vacancies. 
During  the  last  year,  the  number  of  vacancies  in  the  Staffordshire  militia  was 
twenty-one;  and,  to  supply  these  yacancies,  the  form  of  a  ballot  was  absolutely 
necessary.  The  expense  attending  the  ballot  for  these  twenty-one  men  amounted 
to  £500,  of  which  £300  was  the  share  of  the  public,  and  £200  fell  upon  the  county. 
Besides  this,  it  was  necessary  for  parties  who  claimed  an  exemption  to  appear  per- 
sonally and  appeaL  The  number  of  appellants  last  year  was  from  three  hundred  to 
fiye  hundred :  and  this  to  supply  a  vacancy  of  twenty-one  men !  Taking  the 
average  number  of  persons  annually  required  to  ui^e  their  claims  to  exemption,  the 
grievance  must  be  severe.  Most  of  them  were  probably  labourers  in  agriculture : 
there  was  then  their  loss  of  time ;  and,  if  sickness  were  the  ground  of  exemption,  a 
medical  certificate  was  necessary.  Thus  there  was  an  expense  of  £25  per  man  in- 
curred, although  no  active  service  was  required  of  them ;  at  the  same  time  that  we 
were  rabing  able  men  for  the  regiments  of  the  line,  at  the  rate  of  three  guineas  per 
man.  \^tnout  entering  further  into  details,  he  trusted  he  had  stated  enough  to 
satisfy  the  House  of  the  expediency  of  suspending  the  ballot,  with  a  view  of  ascer» 
tuning  what  measures  could  be  taien  to  give  efiBciency  to  this  foree  at  less  expense. 
He  proposed  merely  to  suspend  the  ballot  till  next  sessions ;  and,  if  circumstances 
required  it,  to  g^ve  power  to  the  Crown  to  direct,  by  order  in  council,  the  making 
out  lists  in  order  to  meet  any  emergency  which  might  occur.  This  alteration  would 
effect  a  saving  of  £24,000. — The  other  object  of  the  bill  was  to  effect  a  saving  in  tho 
staff,  by  a  reduction  of  certain  officers,  which  would  restore  the  militia  to  its  original 
constitution.  The  paymaster  was  an  addition  to  the  original  constitution  of  the 
militia ;  and  he  saw  no  reason  why,  in  time  of  peace,  the  adjutant  could  not  perform 
that  duty,  with  the  aid  of  a  pay- clerk.  The  total  permanent  saving,  by  this  reduc- 
tion of  the  staff,  would  be  full  £65,000  a-year.  In  the  present  year,  as  the  salaries 
would  be  paid  up  to  June,  the  saving  on  the  militia  staff  would  be  £40,000  only  ; 
bAt  then  there  would  be  £24,000  saved  by  suspending  the  ballot,  which  would  make 
the  saving  this  year  £64,000. 
Leave  was  g^ven  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


.    ROMAN  CATHOLIC  RELIEF  BILL.— ADJOURNED  DEBATE, 

Mabch  18,  1829. 

In  the  adjourned  debate,  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  this  hill, — 
Mr.  Sbgbetabt  Peel  rose  to  reply,  and  as  he  rose  the  cheers  of  the  supporten  of 
the  measure  were  so  mixed  with  those  of  the  opposite  side,  that  it  was  some  mo- 
ments before  he  could  proceed.    He  began  by  ot^enring,  that  about  three-fourths 
of  ^e  speech  which  had  just  been  delivered  by  the  Attomey-generalf  ostensiUy 
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the  prindple  of  the  biil — about  three-fourths  of  the  defence  of  the  sacred  cause  of 
the  rrotestant  constitution — ^had  rested  on  personal  observations.  That  defence  had 
been  made  to  rest  on  personal  imputations.  He  would  say,  that  it  partook  much 
mere  of  rancorous  personal  hostility  than  of  ardent  attachment  to  the  Protestant 
constitution.  What  were  the  personal  char^  and  imputations — and  what  did  they 
prove?  Why,  that  if  this  bill  had  been  introduced  from  perbonal  interests,  it 
showed  the  height  of  folly  and  absurdity  in  those  who  introduced  it.  But  was  this 
80  f  Was  it  not  rather  introduced,  at  the  sacrifice  of  party,  and  he  would  say  of 
personal  connexions  ?  These  were  sacrificed  to  promote  the  removal  of  the  disabili- 
ties under  which  the  Roman  Catholics  laboured.  But  what  had  dictated  this  sacri- 
fice? What  was  the  cause  of  this  allied  dereliction  of  principle,  of  consistency — 
of  this  disregard  of  party  feelings  and  strong  opinions  ? — a  sense  of  duty,  which 
would  relinquish  all  to  accomplisn  measures  which  wore  considered  indispensable  to 
the  safety  of  the  country.  That  aspersions  should  have  been  made  on  those  who 
took  this  course  was  not  a  surprise  to  him;  but,  though  the  last  to  declare  his  sen- 
timents, yet  the  foremost  in  casting  such  aspersions  was  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  who  had  just  addressed  the  House ;  and  he  owned,  that  it  was  with  no 
uttle  surprise  that  he  had  heard  a  person  in  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's 
situation  disclosing  matters  which  could  have  been  communicated  to  him  only  in 
official  confidence.  The  time  was  not  yet  arrived  when  he  should  be  at  liberty  to 
state  all  the  difficulties  with  which  his  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  government 
had  had  to  struegle,  with  respect  to  the  measures  which  had  been  introduced,  or 
when  justice  could  be  fairly  done  to  him  and  to  those  who  acted  with  him.  Of  hb 
noble  friend  he  ifiight  say  on  this  occasion  what  was  said  of  Agricola — ^*  naturali 
prudentid  quamvia  inter  togatot^  facUe  justeque  agebat  **  [cheers].  But  the  time 
would  arrive  when  this  iustice  would  be  done,  and  when  he  could  satisfactorily  er* 
plain  why  only  a  seven  days*  notice  had  been  given  of  the  measures  whidi  had  been 
recommended  in  the  Speech  from  the  throne.  With  respect  to  himself,  as  connected 
with  the  measures  betore  the  House,  he  had  hoped  at  one  time  that  he  should  have 
been  able  to  have  given  his  support,  his  entire  and  cordial  support,  to  the  intentions 
of  his  noble  friena,  in  the  capacity  of  a  private  individual.  He  was  ready  to  pay 
the  full  penalty  of  what  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  been  pleasea  to  call 
his  apostasy,  by  relinquishing  office  and  returning  hb  trust  to  his  constituents ;  but, 
though  he  was  ready  to  pay  that  penalty,  let  no  man  say  that  he  was  bound  to  adhere 
to  any  party,  or  to  give  his  advice,  in  opposition  to  what  he  thought  to  be  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country.  He  would  tell  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  when 
it  was  he  had  determined  to  commit  hb  fortune  with  that  of  hb  noble  friend  on  this 
important  question,  and  to  abide  by  the  result,  be  it  what  it  might.  It  was  at  a 
moment  when  the  difficulties  of  the  question  seemed  to  increase— on  the  day  when 
the  highest  authorities  in  the  church  declared,  that  they  could  not  give  their  sup- 
port to  the  proposed  measure.  From  that  hour,  happen  what  might,  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  abandon  his  post,  but  to  g^ve  to  his  noble  friend  all  the  support  he 
could  as  a  public  man,  and  to  share  with  him,  as  a  minister,  all  the  responsibility 

(loud  cheers].  But  these  were  circumstances  into  which  he  could  not  now  enter 
ully,  and  even  the  mention  of  them  had  been  forced  from  him  by  the,  he  must  say, 
extraordinary  conduct  of  one  whom  he  considered  a  confidential  friend  [cheers]. 
He  saw  that  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  seven  days  before  the  communication  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  His  duty  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown  did  not  permit 
him  to  disclose  what  was  passing  in  the  cabinet  to  any  man,  until  the  mind  of  the 
cabinet  was  made  up,  and  the  first  man  to  whom  he  had  made  the  communication 
was  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  He  felt  called  on  to  do  thb  from  hb  confidence 
in  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  as  hb  friend,  and  from  respect  to  his  official 
station.  He  tbld  him  that  the  Catholic  Association  had  assumed  a  form  which  made 
it  necessary  that  it -should  be  put  down,  but  that  he  also  considered  it  but  right  and 
candid  to  tell  him,  that  that  was  not  the  only  measure  which  was  then  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  Majesty^s  government — ^that  they  considered,  that  the  measure  for 
suppressing  the  Association  would  not  be  sufficient,  if  they  did  not  advise  his  Majesty 
to  recommend  to  parliament  to  take  the  whole  state  of  Ireland  into  consideration. 
He  told  him  of  the  whole  measure  of  relief  intended  to  be  proposed  for  the  removal 
'of  Catholic  disabilities,  and  of  the  measure  which  was  to  accompany  it  with  respect 
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to  the  fortj-shilling  freeholders  of  Ireland;  and  for  a  man,  who  had  that  ereDin^ 
expressed  such  horror  at  what  he  now  seemed  to  consider  so  atrocious  a  proceeding, 
he  had  nerer  seen  any  one  who  kept  such  complete  control  over  his  countenance  as 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  did  on  that  occasion  [cheers  and  laughter].  As 
his  friend,  he  might  ^ve  expected  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would 
have  told  him  of  the  great  difficulties  which  lay  in  his  way  in  the  Coronation  Oath. 
It  woiQd  not  have  been  unreasonable  to  expect,  that  he  should  have  told  htm  of  the 
dangers  to  which  the  constitution  and  the  Protestant  establishments  would  have  been 
expmed^-of  the  total  ruin  which,  in  his  opinion — (as  he  had  since  expressed  himself 
to  the  House) — must  come  upon  them,  if  these  measures  were  pressed ;  and  that  he, 
as  the  king's  attorney-general,  could  net  lend  his  assistance  to  forward  them ;  yet 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would  do  him  the  justice  to  admit,  that  not  one  word 
of  the  kind  had  escaped  him  on  that  occasion.  But,  when  a  measure  for  the  suppres- 
non  of  the  Catholic  Association  was  introduced,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
gave  it  his  support,  though  it  was  avowed  at  the  time,  and  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman  was  well  awaro  of  the  fact,  that  the  measures  founded  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion from  the  throne  were  not  intended  to  be  conBned  to  that  Act.  Was  it,  he  would 
ask,  quite  fair  to  give  such  support  to  a  measure  which  was  passed  on  the  implied 
condition  that  it  was  to  be  followed  by  another,  which  was  mtended  to  settle  the 
Catholic  Question  ?  Was  it  fair  that  he  should  support  one,  an  understood  condition 
in  the  passing  of  which  was,  that  it  was  to  be  followed  by  another  to  which  he  ftlt 
such  insuperable  objections  ? 

In  reference  to  those  personal  charges  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
made,  he  was  surprised  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  should,  in  making  them 
on  his  noble  friend  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  was  not  there  to  answer  them,  diverge 
from  a  subject  which  he  himself  admitted  was  of  such  paramount  and  overwhelming 
importance.  His  noble  friend,  when  master  of  the  Rolls,  had  not,  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  represented,  declared  himself  a  decided  enemy  to  all  conces- 
sion. His  noble  friend,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  was  asked,  what  he  would  do 
with  Ireland  f  and  he  remembered  the  remark  made  at  the  time  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Winchelsea,  that  his  noble  friend  had  escaped  from  the  answer 
to  that  question,  with  a  degree  of  agility  scarcely  befitting  the  dignity  of  his  official 
office.  But  the  fact  was,  his  noble  friend  had  answered  it.  He  had  stated,  that  he  was 
not  a  member  of  his  Majesty's  government,  and  that  he  did  not  feel  bound  to  declare 
what  he  would  do  with  respect  to  that  country.  But,  what  was  his  situation  now  f  He 
was  now  a  member  of  the  government — he  was  responsible  for  the  advice  he  gave — 
and  he  was  bound  to  give  the  advice  which  he  thought  best  for  the  interest  of  the 
country.  Hb  noble  mend  had  said  at  that  time,  that  if  securities  should  be  pro- 
posed which  the  Catholics  would  cpnccde,  and  with  which  the  Protestants  would  be 
satisfied,  he  for  one,  would  agree  to  the  concession  sought  for.  Then  it  was  clear, 
that  he  did  not  think  at  the  time  that  there  was  in  the  constitution  an  insuperable 
bar  to  a  measure  which  would  grant  the  relief  for  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
sought ;  and  if  at  a  future  time  any  pressing  necessities  should  foree  the  measure  on 
the  attention  of  government,  there  was  nothing  dishonourable,  no  dereliction,  no 
apostasy  in  agreeing  to  those  concessions. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  next  stated,  that  there  vnis  one  part  of  the 
question  to  which  he  was  determined  not  to  advert — and  what  was  that  ?  Why,  the 
state  of  Ireland.  That  was  the  very  triflinsf  and  unimportant  point  of  the  case  on 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would  not  touch  [hear,  hear].  Why,  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  must  know  as  well  as  any  man  one  circumstance  connected 
with  that  point — that  the  common  law  of  the  land  was  not  foimd  sufficient  to  put 
down  the  Catholic  Association.  By  whom  was  the  bill  of  1825  framed — who  was 
consulted  upon  it — but  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ?  Had  he  since  attended  to 
its  efiects ;  or  if  he  found  the  Association  stiU  in  operation,  had  he  ever  referred  to 
that  act,  and  sought  that  its  enactments  should  be  enforced  ?  When  he  heard  the 
discussions  about  the  inefficacy  of  the  common-law  to  meet  the  state  of  Ireland,  did 
he  say — **  There  is  my  bill  of  1825 ;  let  its  provisions  be  put  in  force?"  He  appre- 
hended  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  those  who  agreed  with  him,  would 
admit,  that  when  that  act  of  1825  had  expired,  the  common-uiw  was  not  found  suffi* 
dent  to  afford  a  remedy  for  the  evils  which  existed  in  the  formation  of  the  Catholic 
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Association,  or  that  any  of  them  would  have  been  willing  to  risk  the  consequences 
of  leaving  that  body  to  be  put  down  by  the  operation  of  the  common  law  alone;  and 
yet  with  this  conviction,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would  not  look  to  the  state 
of  Ireland, — as  forming  any  important  point  in  the  consideration  of  this  question.  It 
was  very  well  for  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  for  the  hon.  member  for  Kent 
to  say,  that  that  was  a  consideration  of  government.  Really,  it  was  rather  hard  that 
the  proposing  a  remedy  for  Ireland  should  be  left  to  the  government,  and  when  that 
measure  was  proposed,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown, 
would  be  the  only  effectual  remedy,  those  who  proposed  it  should  be  at  once  met 
with  the  charge  of  apostasy.  It  was  hard  that  ministers,  who  thought  that  some- 
thing must  be  done — who  were  willing  to  propose  that  something  on  their  responsi- 
bility, should  be  turned  round  upon  and  stigmatised  as  apostates — by  those  who, 
however  they  admitted  the  necessity  of  having  something  done,  would  themselves 
not  propose  any  thing. 

They  might  argue  this  question  for  ten  nights  in  succession,  and  endeavour  to 
blink  the  real  question  as  much  as  possible,  but  still  that  question  would  recur — 
'^  What  was  to  be  done  with  Ireland  r  — not,  he  would  say,  merely  for  the  Catholic 
population  of  that  country,  but  what  for  the  Protestant  interests,  and  the  safety  of  ita 
rrotestant  Establishments  ?  They  had  in  that  country  seven  millions  of  inhabitants, 
two  of  them  Protestants  of  different  denominations,  and  five  of  them  Catholics.  Were 
those  facts  which  he  was  about  to  state  or  were  they  not  ?  There  were  among  those 
millions,  a  large  portion  of  one  class  of  tbem,  opposea,  politically  opposed,  to  a  portion 
equally  lai^,  not  of  the  others,  but  of  the  same  class,  and  against  the  whole  of  the  other 
class  which  constituted  the  great  majority  of  the  population.  This  population,  he  meant 
the  five  millions  of  Cathohcs,  had  increased,  greatly  increased  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  in  number,  in  wealth,  and  in  iiitelli{Kence ;  but  these  were  matters  which  it 
appeared  were  not  worth  the  consideration  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  Upon 
this  point,  he  would  enter  into  no  contest ;  though  he  admitted  that  his  noble  friend 
(^Lord  Palmerston),  who  had  so  ably  alluded  to  that  subject,  had  made  a  very  eloquent 
speech.  He  envied  not  the  noble  lord  his  victory,  when  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman rested  it  upon  the  statement,  that  his  noble  friend  had  made  a  better  speech 
than  himself  (Mr.  Peel).  He  had  heard  his  noble  friend^s  able  address  with  sincere 
pleasure— a  pleasure  which  be  could  assure  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  not 
in  any  degree  diminished  b^  the  disadvantageous  contrast  that  he  had  made.  But, 
to  revert  to  the  seven  miUions,  the  population  of  Ireland — there  were  five  millions 
of  Catholics,  who  had  within  a  few  years,  greatly  increased  in  wealth  and  intelligence. 
They  were  all  united  in  their  dum  on  tne  legislature  of  the  country,  for  an  equal 
participation  with  their  fellow  subjects  of  the  rights  and  privileges  belonging  to 
British  subjects.  How  was  their  demand  to  be  met  r  By  a  united  Protestant  people  P 
No ;  but  by  a  Protestant  population,  more  than  equally  divided  on  the  same  question 
—for  it  was  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  landed  and  commer- 
dal  wealth,  and  of  the  intelligence  of  Ireland,  were  in  favour  of  concession.  What, 
then,  he  would  ask,  would  be  the  feeling  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  suppos- 
ing he  could  succeed  in  defeating  the  measure  now  before  the  House — he  meant  in 
a  fair  and  manly  manner,  and  not  by  sly  and  dark  insinuation  [hear,  hear]  ?  But, 
supposing  he  could  defeat  it,  and  were  to  undertake  the  government  of  the  country 
with  some  of  those  who  agreed  with  him  in  opinion — woum  he  rely  on  the  Protestant 
population  of  Ireland  for  the  support  of  their  administration  P  He  would  contend, 
that  the  Protestant  population,  he  meant  the  m^ority  of  them,  in  point  of  property 
and  influence,  seeing  now  a  prospect  of  the  settlement  of  the  question,  would  oe  as 
much,  or  perhaps  more,  disappointed  and  irritated  than  even  the  Catholics  them- 
selves ;  and  they  would,  no  doubt,  not  be  indisposed  to  renew  the  attempts  at  agita- 
tion through  the  country.  But,  he  had  made  the  supposition  of  the  success  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  and  his  friends  only  for  the  sake  of  argument.  The 
eovernment,  which  proposed  the  measures  now  before  the  House,  would  not  fail. 
They  would  go  on  steadily  and  perseveringly,  in  the  course  they  had  pointed  out, 
regardless  of  future  consequences  to  themselves,  and  undeterred  by  the  taunts  or 
insinuations  which  mieht  be  thrown  out  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  or  those 
who  concurred  with  him,  until  they  had  secured  the  safe,  final,  and  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  question. 

47 
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The  right  hon.  gentlenum  n^nn  adverted  to  the  ft^t^t  sad  increasiiig  nvmben  of 
tiie  Cfttholics— to  their  increasing  wealth  and  inteliigenee — and  obeenred,  that  th^ 
were  now  a  eompact  and  united  phalanx,  while  the  rrotestant*  were  disunited.  He 
called  on  the  House  to  read  the  history  of  the  election  for  the  county  of  Clare—to 
consider  that  it  prored  the  Catholics  to  possess  a  power  which  they  knew  how,  and 
were  determined,  to  use;  and  though  that  power  might  be  noxious  to  themselves,  it 
would  not  be  the  less  injurious  to  Protestants— a  power  which,  though  they  knew 
its  Talue,  they  would  wiUingly  give  up  for  an  ecjual  admission  with  their  Protestant 
fellow-subiects  to  the  privileges  of  the  constitution.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  next 
dwelt  on  the  intense,  but  solMr  enthusiasm,  evinced  by  the  people  of  Clare — the  per- 
fect discipline  they  had  showu'— their  abstinence  from  indiugenees  to  which  they 
were  accustomed — their  forbearance  from  every  kind  of  access,  and  their  perfect  and 
complete  organization^-and  contended,  that  the  contemplation  of  such  a  union  was 
awful,  and  could  not  be  overlooked  by  any  statesman.  He  ridiculed  the  notion  of 
putting  down  that  spirit  by  the  sword,  for  the  people  did  not  afford  that  chance  to 
those  who  might  be  dbposed  to  avail  themselves  of  it  They  contended  not  with 
such  weapons,  but  with  those  which  the  law  had  placed  in  their  hands  by  the  pri- 
yileges  already  granted  to  them.  The  question  again  recurred — ^what  was  to  be 
done  P  Was  the  elective  franchise  to  remain  as  it  was ;  or  vras  it  to  be  renooved 
vrithout  any  attempt  to  remove  the  causes  of  discontent  P 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  next  referred  to  jm  authority  which  he  bdieved  would 
not  be  denied — that  of  an  intelligent  Protestant  dergrman,  who  had  much  experienee 
of  Ireland — to  show  that  the  Protestant  religion  hwi  not  gained  in  numbers  by  the 
penal  code ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  the  Catholics  was  gaining ;  and  if  those 
penal  laws  were  continued,  would  obtain  the  ascendency.  The  clergyman  to  whom  he 
alluded,  in  a  speech  which  he  had  made  at  a  public  meeting,  said — *'  I  have  had  chai^ 
of  one  parish  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  where  there  were  twenty  Protestant  fiunilies, 
but  not  being  able  to  get  on  here,  they  emigrated  to  America,  and  yet  gentiemen  will 
ask  where  are  the  Protestants  to  be  found !  In  another  parish  in  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
fifteen  Protestant  families  were  obliged  to  emigrate,  ind  yet  gentlemen  will  ask  where 
are  the  Protestants!    In  another  parish  I  had  also  charge  of  a  number  of  Protestant 
families,  of  whom  many  have  been  compelled  to  leave  the  place,  and  many  to 
emigrate.      I  am  also  aoouainted  vrith  another  part  of  the  countiy,  from  whic^ 
thii^-six  Protestant  fhmiUes  removed.    Now,  talung  each  fiunily  to  consist  of  five 
persons  and  a  half  on  an  average,  this  vrill  show  that  two  hundred  rrotestant  families 
have  been  removed  in  this  manner  from  one  part  of  the  country  alone.    These  are 
examples  of  what  is  occurring  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom — these  are  scenes — 
'  Quaque  ipse  maerrifna  vid^  and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising,  that  I  cannot  ac- 
quiesce in  what  has  been  said  on  the  other  side.    Let  me,  gentiemen,  now  come 
nearer  home.    Have  not  three  ships  sailed  from  this  port  of  Sligo  within  the  last 
three  months,  filled  with  Protestant  emigrants  fh>m  Ireland  P  I  say.  Sir,  that  finom 
tne  documents  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  it  appears  that  upwards  of 
twenty-five  thousand  Protestants  emigrated  in  the  course  of  last  year  from  IrdaDd!** 
Such  vras  the  statement  of  the  rev.  gentleman.    He  wonld  ask,  then,  was  it  expedient 
for  the  midntenance  of  the  Protestant  interest,  and  of  the  Protestant  ascendency, 
that  this  state  of  tilings  should  continue  P   Under  the  excitement  which  existed  at 
present,  the  Roman  Catholic  aristocracy,  the  Roman  Catholic  laity,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  were  banded  together;  and  the  power  of  that  compact  body  waa 
too  strong  for  isolated  familks  of  Protestants  to  resist.    They  therefore  preferred 
going  in  crowds  to  America,  to  living  in  the  midst  of  so  gp^eat  and  so  violent  ex* 
citement.    He  knew  it  was  said,  that  matters  would  grow  worse,  but  he  hardlj 
knew  how  they  could  be  worse  than  they  were  stated  to  be  in  the  detaik  which  be 
had  just  read  to  them.    There  were  no  means  at  present  of  shaking  the  comf>act 
body  which  the  Roman  Catholics  formed ;  they  were  inaccessible  to  the  influence  of 
the  Crown ;  they  were  supported  by  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Comntone  ; 
and  though  he  might  wish,  if  it  were  practicable,  to  maintain  the  constitution  in  the 
state  in  which  it  existed  in  1688,  still,  under  existing  circumstances,  he  thoug^ht  it 
better  to  incorporate  the  Roman  Catholics  into  the  constitution,  than  to  continue  to 
exclude  them  from  it  by  enactments  which  only  added  to  their  strength  and  ii 
their  power. 
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The  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Kent,  in  the  speech  which  he  had  test  light 
addressed  to  him,  and  to  him  exclusively,  had  allowed  the  sacred  cause  which  lir  pro- 
fessed to  haTe  so  much  at  heart  to  rest  entirely  on  tho  part  which  he  bad  taken  in 
the  debates  of  the  House  in  the  years  1826  and  1827 ;  and  apparently^  for  no  other 
p<m)ose  than  that  of  exciting  an  unfavourable  prejudice  against  him^— had  said, 
*'  You  are  guilty  of  g^ross  misrepresentation  and  gross  injustice^  Formcdy  you 
stated  that  this  was  a  refigious  question — ^now  you  deny  it ;  and  so  we  have  you 
saying,  one  thing  now,  and  another  thing  then,,  and,  after  aU,  not  concurring  at  thi^ 
moment  in  the  character  which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Winehelsea  gave 
of  this  question.*^  Now  he  would  say  once  for  all,  that  he  fully  agreed  in  the  senti- 
ment expressed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Winehelsea  with  respect  to  this 
question  not  being  a  religious  one.  But  when  he  said  this,  he  would  ask,  whether 
die  hon.  baronet  supposed  that  he  meant  that  this  question  had  no  reg^ard  to  the 
rdlgious  establishments  of  the  country,  nor  to  the  preference  of  the  Protestant  over 
the  Roman  Catbolic  reli^on  ?  What  he  meant  to  say  was  this — that  the  present 
qnesdoQ  was  not  a  question  of  conscience— that  there  was  no  precept  of  the  Pro- 
testant rehffion  which  forbade  them  from  considering  this  great  and  important  ques- 
tion. He  bad  been  referring  to  the  argument,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  the  House 
was  not  at  liberty  to  discuss  this  question,  because,  forsooth,  we  were  forming  an 
alliance  with  idotetry  by  discusnng  it.  Now,  that  position  he  positively  denied. 
He  found  it  stated  in  the  paper  to  which  he  had  referred,  and  which  vi^is  drawn  up 
by  a  very  ingenious  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Faber,  that  as  we  wereoUiged  to  make 
the  declaration  against  transubstandation  on  taking  our  seats,  we  were  forming  a 
Union  with  idotetry  in  seeking  to  repeal  it.  It  was  in  Elusion  to  that  paper,  ttiat 
he  had  claimed  for  statesmen  that  liberty  of  judgment  which  certain  ecclesiasdcs 
now  seemed  inclined  to  monopolise  to  themselves :  it  was  in  allusion  to  that  paper 
that  he  had  said,  that  the  present  was  not  a  r^g^ous  quesdon. — ^The  hon.  buronet 
had  then  said,  ^*  die  Roman  Catholics  are  exdudea  from  the  consdtudon  on  account 
of  their  relig^on.^*  He  denied  it.  They  were  never  excluded  on  accoimt  of  their 
religion — ^they  were  excluded  for  a  supposed  deficiency  of  civil  worth;  and  the 
religious  test  was  applied  to  them,  not  to  detect  the  worship  of  saints  or  any  other 
tenet  of  the  religion,  but  as  a  test  to  discover  whether  they  were  Roman  Catholics. 
It  was  a  test  to  discover  the  bad  intriguing  subject,  not  the  r^g^onist ;  and,  there- 
fore, when  he  parted  with  the  declaration  against  transubstandadon,  it  was  not  from 
any  doubt  which  he  entertained  as  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but 
from  looking  at  it  as  a  test  of  exclusion,  and  from  thinking  that  when  the  exclusion 
was  deemed  unnecessary,  the  test  of  exclusion  might  be  dispensed  with. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  hon.  baronet^s  speech  (condnued  Mr.  Peel),  which 
I  wish  to  nodce.  After  a  week  of  concocted  sarcasms,  which  the  hon.  baronet  test 
night  poured  out  upon  me,  what  vras  my  surprise  when  I  heard  him,  in  a  sort  of 
parenthesis  to  his  speech,  declare,  **  I  am  ready  to  go  further,  much  further,  than 
those  who  usually  vote  with  me ;  and  I  who  call  you  an  apostate,  and  who  taunt  you 
with  betraying  and  destroying  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  public  men — I,  even 
I,  am  ready  to  give  to  the  Roman  Catholics  eveiy  thing  they  ask,  save  seats  in 
parltement  and  oflSces  in  the  privy  council.**  Now,  will  the  hon.  baronet  allow  me 
to  ask  him  when  hb  conversion  to  these  liberal  opinions  took  place  ?  How  was  it 
effected  ?  On  what  grounds  does  it  rest  ?  How  is  it  that  he,  who  has  all  along 
been  resisdng  me,  not  on  the  propriety  of  admitting  Roman  Catholics  to  seats  in 
parliament,  Init  on  the  propriety  or  considering  this  quesdon  at  all — how  b  it,  I  say, 
that  he,  who  talks  to  me  of  apostacy  and  breach  of  confidence,  has  ventured,  like 
me,  to  change  hb  opinion  ?  [hear,  hear,  and  a  teugh].  The  hon.  baronet  could  not 
surely  have  resisted  the  motion  for  the  consideration  of  tbb  question ;  for  he  was 
now  ready  to  give  to  the  Roman  Catholics  every  thing  but  seats  in  parliament,  and 
tiie  forty  offices  which  belong  to  the  privy  council.  Yes ;  the  hon.  baronet  declares 
himself  ready  to  give  to  the  Roman  Catholics  all  the  offices  in  Ireland  save  three — , 
for  that  b  not  more  than  the  number  of  offices  there  which  are  necessarily  connected 
with  the  pri^  council.  Every  executive  office  in  Ireteod  the  hon.  baronet  will 
bestow,  on  the  tloman  Catholics.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  question  of  religionists 
there  ?  What  becomes  of  the  solemn  quotadon,  which  he  made  with  upraised  hands 
to  die  House,  "  Nutquam  bda  fid$$f^  [hear,  hear].    What  becomes  of  hb  ezelama- 
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dom  about  confidence  never  again  to  be  restored  to  public  men  ?  If  tbe  bon.  btronet 
18  ready  to  admit  tbe  consideration  of  this  question,  and  to  giye  erery  tbinr  but  seats 
in  the  privy  council  and  in  pariiament  to  the  Roman  Catholics — if  be  is  ready  to 
admit  Roman  Catholics  to  be  competent  to  fill  every  executive  office  in  Irelaod,  to 
sit  on  the  judicial  bench,  and  to  hold  every  situation  connected  with  tbe  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  that  country — if  he  is  ready  to  make  a  Roman  Catholic  solicitor^ 
general,  or,  if  need  be,  attorney-general  [hear,  and  a  laugh] — ^for  it  is  not  necessary 
that  an  attorney-general  should  be  a  privy  councillor,  and  at  this  moment  the  soli- 
eitor-p^eral  is  not  a  privy  councillor — will  he  tell  me,  when  he  comes  to  defend 
his  nice  distinctions — will  he  teU  me,  I  say,  why  he  will  let  Roman  Catholics  fill 
these  offices  in  Ireland,  and  yet  exclude  them  from  seats  in  parliament?  What,  then, 
becomes  of  the  bon.  baronet's  argument  about  the  intimidation  produced  by  factious 
demagogies  on  government?  Why,  if  he  fears  so  much, should  he  yield  any  thing? 
'*  But  then,''  savs  the  bon.  member  for  Newark,  '•''  this  is  the  most  unfit  time  of  all 
others  to  consider  this  question ;"  and  why  ? — because,  forsooth,  it  is  the  latest  [a 
laugh] — an  objection  which,  if  it  be  worth  any  thing,  will  continue  to  acquire  accn- 
mnlated  energy  every  time  the  question  comes  before  parliament.  If  we  do  not 
settle  it  now,  every  year,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  bon.  member  for  Newark, 
will  furnish  us  with  new  and  accumulated  obstacles. 

But  to  return  to  the  bon.  baronet.    If  he  will  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  every  ofllce 
but  those  which  he  has  stated,  will  he  tell  me  why,  when  he  is  ready  to  go  so  far,  I 
may  not  be  permitted  to  go  a  little  further  ?    and  if  I  think  my  plan  better  cal- 
culated to  promote  Protestant  interests  than  his,  why  I  may  not  be  permitted  to 
adopt  it  ?     Surely,  if  he  is  at  liberty  to  change  his  opinions,  I  may  be  at  liberty  to 
change  mine  too.      ''But"  says  the  bon.  Baronet,   'Uhe  constitution  of  1688 
^rbids."    I  say,  that  if  the  constitution  of  1688  prevents  me  from  proceeding  in 
my  mode  of  settling  the  question,  it  equally  prevents  him ;  for  the  exclusion  Ux>in 
office  is  sealed  by  exactly  the  same  bobds  as  the  exclusion  from  parliament.     In 
the  Bill  of  Rights  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  the  new  Oath  of  Supremacy,  and  tbe 
new  Oath  of  Allegiance,  shall  be  administered  to  every  officer  under  the  Crown,  to 
whom  the  former  Oath  of  Supremacy  was  applied  on  his  admission  into  office:  and 
here  let  me  observe,  that  when,  upon  a  former  occasion,  I  used  tbe  phrase  of  '*  break- 
ing in  upon  the  constitution,**  of  which  such  unfair  and  such  unjust  application  baa 
been  made,  I  meant,  that  we  should  only  have  occasion  to  alter  the  words  of  that  bill. 
What!  have  we  never  altered  them  before?  If  the  alteration  of  them  be  a  breaking 
in  upon  the  constitution,  we  broke  in  upon  it  some  years  ago,  when  we  admitted 
Roman  Catholics  to  have  commands  in  the  army  and  the  navy.    On  other  occaaions, 
too,  we  have  repealed  tbe  arrangements  of  the  year  1688.    Lord  Liverpool,  I  say, 
broke  in  upon  the  constitution — nay  more  Lord  Eldon  himself  broke  in  upon  the 
constitution,  when  he  admitted  Roman  Catholics  to  hold  offices  in  the  collection  of 
the  revenue;  for  the  Bill  of  Rights  required,  that  every  officer  who  received  the  kiiig*a 
wages  should,  on  his  admission  to  office,  make  the  declaration  against  transulistaii- 
tiation. 

The  right  bon.  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  state,  that  he  for  one  should  most 
BtrenuousTy  object  to  the  bon.  baronet*s  proposal  for  settling  the  Catholic  quec^on ; 
for  he  was  convinced,  that  if  they  considerea  that  question  at  all,  they  must  come  to 
this  conclusion — that  no  other  aitemative  was  left  them  but  a  final  umI  conciliatory 
adjustment  of  it.  There  was  no  use  in  giving  tbe  Roman  Catholics  fresh  powers, 
unless  you  gave  them  powers  to  the  extent  of  their  demand.     Tbe  powers  which  you 

fave  in  that  manner  would  soon  be  made  available  by  them  in  the  demand  for  more, 
le  had  therefore  consented  to  g^ve  them  a  full  and  fair  participation  in  the  aud  van- 
tages of  the  constitution,  and  his  proposition  now  rested,  as  he  had  stated  on  a  fonzier 
evening,  on  the  integrity  of  the  Protestant  church  and  the  Protestant  institutioos  of 
tbe  country,  and  on  the  perfect  equality  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  as  far 
as  regarded  every  civil  privilege  [hear,  hear].  He  repeated,  that  it  was  his  ooowic- 
tion,  that  if  you  once  broke  in  upon  the  exclusive  system  in  Ireland,  as  waa  done  in 
1793,  there  was  no  intermediate  system,  at  which  they  could  stop,  but  you  mnst  g^ 
on  and  establish  a  perfect  equality  of  civil  rights.  One  bon.  gentleman  who  Had 
taken  a  share  in  tbe  debate,  had  said,  *Mf  there  is  one  thing  which  I  detest,  it  is 
yielding  to  considerations  of  expediency  either  in  morals  or  in  politici.**    No^w,  mm  ta 
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the  impropriety  of  jiddiDg  to  considerations  of  expediency,  in  regard  to  moral  obli- 
gations, he  would  say,  that  he  fullv  concurred  with  the  hon.  member ;  but  if  the 
hon.  member  meant  to  class  political  emergencies  with  moral  obligations,  and  to  ex- 
clude the  consideration  of  expediency  from  the  management  of  public  afiiiirs,  all  that 
he  would  say  was  this — that  he  hoped  the  hon.  genUeman,  and  those  who  thought 
with  him,  might  never  have  any  influence  in  the  direction  of  the  aflkirs  of  this  coun- 
try. How  can  public  affairs,  he  asked,  be  conducted,  except  upon  the  principle  of 
expediency  f  To  class  political  emergencies  with  moral  obligations,  and  to  exclude 
all  considerations  of  expediency  from  the  administration  of  a  gpreat  country,  is  an  ab- 
surdity which  he  was  not  prepared  to  expect  from  a  gentleman  who  had  shown  so 
much  tact  and  discernment  on  other  topics. 

He  felt  that  he  had  been  provoked  by  personal  allusions  to  enter  too  much  upon  a 
subject  which  he  ought  to  have  considered  as  already  exhausted ;  but  there  was  one 
observation  which  he  must  make,  upon  a  charge  which  had  often  been  brought 
against  the  government,  namely,  that  it  had  taken  the  country  by  surprise  on  this  ques- 
tion. Now,  that  surprise  was  inevitable  upon  this  question.  The  government  was 
formed  on  the  principle,  that  the  Catholic-  question  should  be  an  open  question. 
What  advantage,  therefore,  could  it  have  derived  from  saying  to  the  country,  **  We 
now  think  of  settling  the  Catholic  question  ?'*  The  government  had  never  had  any 
4>bjection  as  to  settling  the  question;  their  only  difficulty  was  as  to  the  terms.  Every 
member  had  voted  on  the  first  night  of  the  session  in  favour  of  the  address,  which 
spoke  in  express  words  of  the  necessity  of  settling  the  question,  but  every  member 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  judging  of  the  plan  which  government  might  propose 
for  its  adjustment.  Therefore,  if  government  had  told  the  country,  **  we  mink  of 
settling  the  Catholic  question,*^  it  would  have  told  the  country  nothing,  unless  it  had 
also  stated  the  plan  on  which  it  was  to  be  settled.  If  we  had  g^ven  notice  before- 
hand, that  we  intended,  previously  to  the  settlement  of  it,  to  suppress  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation, and  to  accompany  the  bill  of  relief  with  a  bill  for  disfranchising  the  40s. 
freeholders,  should  we  not  have  made  declarations  which  of  themselves  would  have 
precluded  all  conciliatory  settlement  ?  Men  would  have  been  provoked  into  declara- 
tions, from  which  they  would  have  afterwards  felt  that  they  could  not  recede,  and 
preliminary  obstacles  would  have  been  raised  to  our  proceeding,  which  it  would 
have  been-  almost  impossible  to  overcome.  Such  a  course  of  proceeding  as  the  gen- 
tlemen opposite  recommended  to  government  might  have  been  an  ingenious  pl^  to 
defeat  the  settlement  of  the  question,  if  we  had  not  had  it  sincerely  at  heart,  as  we 
always  had;  but  it  would  have  invited  discussions  in  Ireland,  which  would  have  cre- 
ated an  irritation  so  universal,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  i4>proach  the  subject  with 
the  slightest  prospect  of  success. 

Another  hon.  member  had  said,  that  the  government  had  no  right  to  propose  the 
settlement  of  this  question  in  the  present  parliament — that  this  parliament  was  not 
competent  to  decide  it — and  that  there  must  be  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the 
people.  This  doctrine  the  hon.  member  rested  upon  two  arguments.  The  first  was, 
that  we  had  all  taken  the  Declaration  ap^inst  Tiransubstantiation,  and  that  we  were 
therefore  incompetent  to  alter  it  If  this  be  so,  how,  he  would  ask,  was  that  Decla- 
ration ever  to  be  altered  ?  Now,  if  pariiament  were  not  competent  to  alter  the  Oath 
of  Supremacy,  or  the  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation,  how  did  it  happen 
that  at  the  time  of  making  the  Union  with  Scotland,  and  at  the  time  of  making  the 
Union  with  Ireland,  a  party  both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  with  a  view  of  defeat- 
ing the  Union,  had  propcMsed,  that  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  and  the  Declaration 
against  Transubstantiation  should  be  made  fundamental  branches  of  both  acts  of 
Union  ?  That  was,  however,  refused  in  each  act  of  Union ;  and  if  hon.  gentlemen 
would  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  words  of  those  acts,  they  would  find>  that  in 
each  of  them  a  provision  was  made  that  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  and  the  Declaration 
against  Transubstantiation  should  be  taken  by  members  of  parliament  on  taking  their 
seats,  until  parliament  shall  otherwise  provide.  So  far,  then,  were  the  parliaments 
of  former  days  from  considering  those  oaths  as  permanent  parts  of  the  acts  of  Union, 
that  they  absolutely  contemplated  the  necessity  of  altering  them. 

As  to  the  appeal  to  the  country,  let  him  ask  hon.  members  to  consider  whether  it 
would  be  wise  to  set  such  a  precedent  as  to  declare  their  own  incompetency  to  legis- 
late upon  any  question  which  the  Crown  might  think  proper  to  submit  to  their 
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consideration  P    Would  thej  so  far  stultify  themselves  as  to  begin  to  consider  what 
questions  they  were  competent  to  debate  F    Supposing  they  were  to  make  such  an 
appeal  to  the  country,  how  many  questions  did  they  think  would  arise  hereafter,  in 
which  it  would  be  said  to  them — ^  There  is  a  precedent  set  yoa  by  the  parliament  of 
1829,  which  dissolved  itself,  because  it  felt  itself  incompetent  to  act,  do  von  follow 
its  example  ?** — I  deny,  Sir,  continued  Mr.  Peel,  the  necessity  for  making  sudi 
a  precedent.    No ;  we  will  not  stultify  ourselves  so  much  as  to  say  that  we  are  not 
supreme  as  to  every  measure  of  le^laidon  which  may  come  before  us.    But  then  we 
are  told  that  this  is  a  religious  question,  and  that  it  has  to  be  discussed  as  sdch. 
When  I  hear  hon.  gentlemen  rising  up  in  their  places  and  solemnly  declaring,  that 
it  is  an  offence  against  God  to  attempt  the  settlement  of  this  question  in  a  concilia* 
tory  manner,  I  feel  that  Chey  have  armed  me  with  a  conclusive  ai^gtunent  for  not 
making  any  appeal  at  present  to  the  people.    Would  you  agitate  Ekigland  and  Ire- 
land from  one  end  to  the  other  on  so  tender  and  delicate  a  subject  ?    You  might, 
indeed,  by  resorting  to  such  a  course,  obstruct  for  a  time  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  reverence  due  to  religion  itself,     if  the 
question  be  rested,  as  I  think  it  ought  to  be  rested,  on  the  grounds  of  public  expedi- 
ency, let  us  assert  our  own  powers  to  make  the  adjustment  of  it  efifectual.    I  believe 
that  it  may  be  safely  and  permanently  adjusted  on  the  grounds  which  I  have 
stated.     I  believe  that  it  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  give  security  to  the  Protestant 
establishment  and  to  the  Protestant  interests  in   Ireland;   and  it  is  because  I 
believe  so  that  I  am  content  to  abandon  the  course  which  I  have  hitherto  pursued* 
and  to  give  the  relief  to  the  Roman  Catholics  which  they  have  so  long  prayed 
for.     I  entreat  hon.  gentlemen  who  differ  from  me  in  opinion,  to  conader  the 
altered  position  of  af&rs  in  Ireland,  since  the  annunciatioip  of  these  measures  of 
grace  and  favour  has  been  made.     To  be  defeated  now — to  throw  the  qneslkm 
back  upon  us — ^when  a  gpneater  calm  has  been  produced  in  Ireland  than  I  ever  knew 
to  exist  there — ^when  there  is  no  spirit  of  vulgar  triumph  displayed  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholics — and,  in  justice  to  the  Protestants  I  must  say  it,  when  their  dis- 
appointment has  been  marked  by  the  most  patient  submission  *to  lose  the  advantage 
which  we  have  now  gained,  and  to  reject  the  conciHation  which  is  within  ofur  grasp, 
would  be  attended  with  consequences  so  fatal  to  the  repose  of  the  empire,  that  I  can- 
not even  in  fancy  bear  to  oon template  them. 

One  parting  word,  and  I  have  done.  I  have  reodved,  in  die  speech  of  my  noble 
fHend,  the  member  for  Denial,  testimonies  of  i4>probation  which  are  grateful  to 
my  soul ;  and  they  have  been  liberally  awarded  to  me  by  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  in  a  manner  which  does  honour  to  the  forbearance  of  paiij  among 
us.  They  have,  however,  one  and  all  awarded  to  me  a  credit  which  I  do  not  deeerve 
for  settling  this  question.  The  credit  belongs  to  others,  and  not  to  me.  it  beloogs 
to  Mr.  Fox, — to  Air.  Grattan, — to  Mr.  Plunkett, — to  the  gentlemen  oppoeite^— «nd 
to  an  illustrious  and  right  hon.  friend  of  mine,  who  is  now  no  more  [obeers].  By 
their  efforts,  in  spite  of  my  opposition,  it  has  proved  victorious.  I  will  not  conoeal 
from  the  House  that,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  allusions  have  been  made  to  the 
memory  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  now  no  more  (Mr.  OanningV  which  have  been 
most  painful  to  my  feelings.  An  hon.  baronet  has  spoken  of  the  cruel  manner  in 
which  my  right  hon.  friend  was  hunted  down.  Whether  the  hon.  baronet  were  one 
of  those  who  hunted  him  down,  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  do  know,  that  whoever  did 
join  in  the  inhuman  cry  which  was  raised  against  him,  I  was  not  one.  I  was  oo 
terms  of  the  most  friendly  intimacy  with  my  right  hon.  friend  down  even  to  the  dmw 
of  his  death ;  and  I  say  with  as  much  sincerity  of  heart  as  man  can  sprak,  that  I 
wish  he  were  now  alive  to  reap  the  harvest  which  he  sowed,  and  to  enjoy  the  trimnpli 
which  his  exertions  gained.  1  would  say  of  him,  as  he  said  of  die  late  Mr.  Peroeral 
— **  Would  he  were  here  to  eiyoy  the  fruits  of  his  victory  1" — 

"  Tuque  ttdB  armSa:  nos  te  poteremor,  Achille." 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  fate  of  this  measure  cannot  now  be  altered :  if  it  succeed, 
the  credit  will  belong  to  others ;  if  it  fail,  the  responsibility  will  devolve  udoq.  am, 
and  upon  those  with  whom  I  have  acted.  These  chances,  with  the  loss  or  privBte 
friendship  and  the  alienation  of  public  confidence,  I  must  have  foreseen  and  caleii- 
lated  upon  before  I  ventured  to  recommend  these  measures.     I  assure  the  H5ma% 
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ihat  in  oonductiDg  them  I  have  met  with  the  severest  blow  which  it  has  erer  been 
my  lot  to  experience ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  time  will  come— though  I  may 
not  live  to  see  it— when  fiill  justice  will  be  done,  by  men  of  all  parties,  to  the  motives 
on  which  I  have  acted, — when  this  question  will  be  fullv  settled,  and  when  others 
will  see  that  I  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  act  as  I  have  acted — ^they  will  then 
admit,  that  the  course  which  I  have  followed,  and  which  I  am  still  preparea  to  follow, 
whatever  imputation  it  may  expose  me  to,  is  the  only  course,  which  is  necessary 
for  the  dinunution  of  the  undue,  illegitimate,  and  dangerous  power  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  for  the  maintenance  and  permanent  security  of  the  Protestant 
interests.*^ 

The  Attorney-general  said,  that  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  in  the  early  part  of  hb 
speech,  had  charged  him  with  having  betrayed  the  confidential  communications  of 
the  cabinet  I  say  (continued  the  learned  gentleman),  it  is  not  true.  I  believe  that 
no  one  out  of  the  cabinet  knew  of  their  intention  to  propose  these  measures  seven 
days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament.  I  have  not  disclosed  any  part  of  what  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  stated  to  me.  I  flatly,  positively,  and  directly  deny  the 
assertion. 

Mr.  PeeL — Every  gentleman  wiU  at  once  perceive,  that  it  may  be  extremely  incon- 
venient for  an  officer  of  the  government  to  take  upon  himself  to  state  the  preciso 
moment  at  which  a  communication  was  officially  made. 

The  House  divided:  For  the  second  reading,  353;  Against  it,  173;  Majority,  180»- 
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Masch  19, 1829. 

In  the  dibate  on  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill, — 
Mb.  Sscbbtabt  Pesl  commenced  by  expressing  his  cordial  concurrence  in  the 
observation  of  a  right  hon.  friend,  that  though,  as  a  general  principle,  each  measure 
submitted  to  parliament  should  be  considered  on  its  own  ments  alone,  yet  there  were 
some  questions  which  could  not  be  disposed  of  otherwise  than  with  reference  to  the 
principle  of  mutual  compromise.  DifiRerent  members  might  entertain  different 
opinions  with  respect  to  every  clause  in  a  bill ;  and  if  each  were  to  persist  in  estab- 
lishing his  opinion,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  legislation.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  aJl  practical  advantages  would  be  lost  by  a  too  rigid  adherence  to  form.  ^  What 
was  the  course  which  the  House  pursued  with  respect  to  the  bill  for  repealing  the 
Sacramental  Test  ?  They  sent  it  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  one  shape,  and  it  was 
returned  in  another.  The  Hruse  wisely  consented  to  accept  the  advantage  of  a  re- 
peal of  the  test,  instead  of  insisting  on  having  the  bill  in  the  form  in  which  they 
originally  sent  it  up  to  their  lordships.  If  ever  there  were  a  measure  which  justified 
the  principle  of  compromise,  it  was  that  to  which  the  attention  of  the  House  was  now 
directed.  He  oould  not  sufficiently  express  his  admiration  of  thema^animous  con- 
duct of  the  hon.  member  for  Wateriord,  who  had  expressed  his  determination,  perhaps 
at  the  cost  of  some  personal  sacrifice,  to  bestow  upon  his  constituents  a  pennanent 
benefit.  The  ^reBi  difficulties  which  had  hitherto  oi^posed  the  settlement  of  the 
Catholic  question,  rendered  it  incumbent  on  those  who  were  favourable  to  that  ob- 
ject to  compromise,  in  order  to  effect  their  object.  The  noble  lord  who  spoke  last, 
said,  that  the  sessdon  commenced  with  a  compromise ;  which  was,  that  the  Catholic 
Association  should  be  suppressed,  in  order  to  arrive  at  Catholic  emancipation.  The 
noble  lord  admitted  that  he  was  a  party  to  that  compromise ;  and  therefore  there 
was  an  end  of  tbe  argument  against  the  principle  of  compromise.  The  noble  lord 
said,  that  the  price  of  the  compromise  was  to  be  unqualified  concession.  He  denied 
that :  the  only  promise  held  out  was  that  of  an  attempt  to  adjust  the  question  on  safe 
and  satisfactory  grounds.  In  how  difficult  a  situation  was  the  government  placed  I 
Last  night  the  House  was  told,  that  the  conditions  of  the  King's  Speech  were  not 
observed,  because 
the  noble  lord  said, 
not  grant  emancipation 
how  difilcult  a  part  was  that  of  a  mediator,  who  desired  to  reconcile  conflicting  opi- 
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Dions,  and  to  obtun  a  safe  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  question.    From  two 
different  quarters  he  was  met  by  distinct  objections — first,  that  the  concessions  were 
of  too  unqualified  a  nature ;  and  next,  that  they  were  so  qualified  as  to  be  useless. 
He,  notwithstanding,  asked  the  consent  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  this  measure, 
because  he  believed  it  to  be  essential  to  the  carrying  of  the  other,  in  the  propriety  of 
which  they  were  agreed.    Under  these  circumstances,  he  asked  them  to  waive  their 
objections  to  this  bill,  in  order  to  secure  the  success  of  that  for  removing  civil  dis- 
qualifications from  the  Roman  Catholics.    He  hoped  it  would  not  be  conceived 
tnat  he  put  the  matter  forward  in  a  menacing  manner.     He  could  assure  the 
House,  that  he  had  not  brought  forward  the  question  with  that  view.     His  ob- 
ject was,  not  to  find  specious  objections  to  the  Catholic  question,  and  then  abandon 
it  because  the  country  was  against  him:  his  object,  from  the  first,  had  been  to 
carry  it.     He  did  not  assume  this  tone,  in  order  to  menace  the  opponents  of  the 
present  bill,  who  were  favourable  to  the  success  of  the  other,  with  the  prospect  of 
government  throwing  out  the  latter  if  the  former  were  not  carried;  but  he  candidlj 
declared,  that  he  considered  the  passing  of  this  measure  as  essential  to  the  success 
of  that  which  had  been  connected  with  it.    Ministers,  in  bringing  forward  that  bill, 
had  not  resorted  to  any  securities,  as  against  the  Roman  Catholics.     The  fact  vras, 
when  he  proposed  that  measure,  he  never  professed  to  place  any  value  upon  securities; 
and  he  thought  it  infinitely  better  not  to  introduce  securities,  which  to  tne  Protestants 
could  be  of  no  value,  but  which  would  be  unnecessarily  galling  to  the  Catholics. 
The  bill  did  not  proceed  on  that  principle,  nor  did  it  go  upon  the  plan  of 
restricting  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reUjgjon.     The  principle 
was  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  bills  of  Mr.  Grattan,  Lord  rlunkett,  and  his  late 
right  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Canning;  and  the  object  of  the  attempt  was,  to  make  the 
measure,  as  far  as  it  could  be  effected,  satisfactory  and  conciliatory  to  all  parties. 
However,  had  the  proposition  been  one  of  simple  and  unqualified  emancipation,  a 
well-founded  argument  might  have  been  brought  against  its  supporters,  if  they  had 
omitted  any  notice  of  the  elective  franchise;  a  failure  in  the  adjustment  of  which 
must  endanger  the  bill.    Why  did  they  attempt  to  touch  the  elective  franchise  in 
1825?     And  why  did  hon.  members,  who  nowprofessed  different  opinions,  at  that 
time  support  a  measure  for  its  modification?    He  would  be  the  last  person  to  allude 
to  former  occurrences  in  a  reproachful  manner ;  and  he  was  quite  ready  to  admit 
that,  if  hon.  gentlemen  had  altered  their  opinions  upon  this  or  any  other  point,  no 
doubt  they  thought  themselves  justified  in  what  they  did  by  a  change  of  circumstances. 
But  why,  he  asked,  in  arguing  this  question — omit  any  reference  to  the  elective 
franchise  ?  Why  did  a  large  majority  of  the  house  consent  to  the  bill  which  his  hon. 
friend  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  alteration  in  it?— why,  but  because 
they  thought  that  considerable  danger  was  likely  to  result  from  the  present  mode  of 
exercising  it  ?     It  might  be  said,  that  in  1825  securities  were  offered,  and  it  might  be 
demanded,  why  propose  emancipation  now  without  them?    This  was  supposing  that 
the  present  bill  nad  not  been  introduced.    It  was  also  said,  that  this  measure  differed 
totally  from  that  of  1825  ;  and  that  it  did,  to  a  certain  extent,  could  not  be  denied. 
The  bill  of  1825  was  very  skilfully  drawn  up;  but  it  was  a  complete  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  existing  freeholders.    The  existing  freeholders  were  positively  disfran- 
chised if  they  omitted  to  register  their  claims.     It  was  required,  before  the  voter 
attempted  to  exercise  his  privileges,  that  he  should  re^sterhis  freehold;  and  the  bill 
affected  every  freeholder  who  omitted  to  comply  with  that  form.    You  never  before 
told  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  so;  yet  the  right  hon.  gentleman  stepped  in  and 
said,    "  You  who  have  not  registered  your  freeholds  shall  be  disfranchised ;  at  the 
same  time  that  you  who  have  been  registered  by  your  landlord  or  by  a  liberal  club, 
shall  preserve  your  privilege  intact."    Those  who  were  disposed  to  quarrel  with  him 
for  giving  unqualified  emancipation  to  the  Roman  Catholics  without  securities — what 
an  argument  this  volume  of  Roman  Catholic  evidence  taken  in  1825 — what  a  con- 
clusive argument — what  a  powerful  case  it  made  out  against  them  upon  this  point! 
He  took  the  evidence  of  Roman  Catholics  of  the  highest  respectability,  who  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity  and  tranquillity  of  the  country — of  persons  inter- 
ested, as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  blake,  in  securing  a  moderate  and  reasonable  ascendency 
to  the  Protestant  establishment     Mr.  Blake  was  asked,  whether  He  did  not  know 
that  the  priests  had  a  great  advantage  over  the  landlords  in  contested  ejections,  and 
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he  answered,  that  in  man  j  cases  they  were  enabled  to  take  away  the  freeholders  from 
the  proprietors,  and  carry  every  thing  as  they  pleased.  He  was  also  asked  his  opinion 
as  to  whether  raising  the  qualification  would  naturally  diminish  the  influence  of  the 
priests,  and  he  replied,  he  thought  it  would,  and  that  in  every  view  of  the  case  such 
a  measure  was  essential  to  the  peace  of  Ireland.  Why  should  we  disregard  un- 
suspected testimony  like  this — toe  testimony  of  a  Roman  Catholic  lawyer,  of  high 
respectability  and  intelligence— and  his  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  best  means  of 
securing  the  peace  of  Irdand  ?  Mr.  Blake  was  asked,  at  what  rate  he  would  &l  the 
qualification  for  voting,  and  he  said  he  should  propose  to  carry  it  as  high  as  £20. 
After  this,  what  would  have  been  said  if  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  not  taken  £10  as  the 
qualification,  but  left  it  as  he  found  it?  What  said  Mr.  O'Connell  on  the  subject? 
He  admitted,  that  the  system  of  forty-shilling  freeholds  in  Ireland  was  essentially 
different  from  that  of  England,  and  that  freeholds  held  by  a  derivative  interest  afforded 
an  immense  encouragement  to  perjury.  On  being  asked,  did  he  think  there  would 
be  any  objection  to  raising  the  freehold  qualification  to  £20,  he  said,  Yes,  and  he 
thought  we  might  avoid  the  evil,  of  perjury  by  raising  it  to  £10;  at  least  that  there 
would  not  be  anythiog  like  the  same  temptation  to  peijury  then  as  now.  Mr. 
O^Connell  said,  many  independent  voters  would  be  disqualified,  if  the  fran- 
chise were  raised  to  £20, — none,  if  it  were  only  raised  to  £10.  This,  he 
(Mr.  Peel)  contended,  would  be  a  serious  objection  to  the  proposed  measure 
of  emancipation,  if  it  were  to  be  conceded  without  an  adequate  security  against 
the  undue  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  interest,  directed  by  the  priests. 
It  was  only  fair  to  the  parties  to  state,  that  no  Roman  Catholic  party,  or  indiridual, 
had  been  consulted  in  this  matter:  indeed,  he  thought  it  much  more  becoming  that 
the  act  should  be  the  independent  legislation  of  the  government.  He  did  not  think  it 
would  have' been  dignified  in  ministers  to  have  asked  any  man  to  accept  concession 
on  a  principle  of  compromise.  His  right  hon.  friend  saidyibis  chief  objection  to  the 
present  measure  was,  that  it  laid  the  foundation  of  reform.  If  his  right  hon.  friend 
objected  to  the  proposition  mainly  on  the  ground  of  its  affording  a  precedent  for  re- 
form, it  was  rather  singular,  that  the  argument  of  his  right  hoii.  friend  himself 
should  be  susceptible  of  a  similar  application.  His  hon.  friend  said,  "  Protect  the 
existing  franchise-— make  the  existing  franchise  independent  of  this  measure — and  I 
shall  give  yoU|my  vote."  Here,  then,  in  his  right  hon.  friend*s  own  proposition  was 
an  argument  for  reform ;  for  the  prosjiective  dealing  with  the  elective  franchise  was 
as  much  an  argument  for  reform,  as  a  present  intenerence  with  the  privilege.  He 
repeated — prospective  measures  of  arrangement  and  alteration  were  at  leq^t  as  power- 
ful arguments  for  future  reform  in  En^nd  or  Scotland,  as  could  be  deduced  from 
this  measure,  with  respect  to  a  reform  more  immediate ;  therefore  he  could  not  admit 
the  force  of  his  right  hon.  friend*s  argument  against  this  measure,  as  it  related  to  re- 
form, because  the  same  argument,  if  good  for  any  thing,  was  good  against  the  ad- 
mission made  by  his  right  hon.  friend  himself.  The  fact  was,  up  to  the  year  1825, 
the  forty-shilling  freeholds  .were  an  instrument  by  means  of  whicn,  and  over  which, 
the  Protestant  landlord  maintained  his  ascendancy ;  but  at  that  period  a  change  was 
effected  in  the  state  of  things — the  weapon  broke  short  in  his  bands — it  was  wielded 
by  other  and  hostile  powers — and  there  was  a  prospect  that  it  could  only  be  so  wielded 
to  the  imminent  danger  of  our  Protestant  institutions.  We  were  about  to  give  the 
Roman  Catholic  a  great  compensation :  he  was  now  under  a  stigma  of  exclusion 
and  humiliation :  we  were  about  to  say  to  him,  **'  We  will  place  you  erect,  in  your  free 
and  natural  position ;  *'  and,  in  return  for  a  concession  such  as  this,  we  were  entitled 
to  demand  his  ready  acquiescence  in  a  measure  like  the  present.  In  acting  thus,  we 
did  not  take  the  course  which  his  right  hon.  friend  said :  we  did  not  call  in  our  bad 
halfpence,  giving  nothing  in  return ;  but  we  called  in  our  bad  halfpence,  and  gave 
good  coin  in  return  for  them.  He  could  not  consent  to  place  the  present  measure 
on  the  ground  of  a  penalty  directed  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  was  not  an  ex- 
clusive penidty ;  the  fact  was,  if  it  were  a  penalty  towards  any,  it  was  an  equal  penalty 
towards  idL  It  would 'affect  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike.  But,  on  the  subject 
of  penalty,  if  we  took  the  case  of  any  one  Roman  Catholic  forty-shilling  freeholder 
who  had  registered  his  privilege,  in  compliance  with  the  directions  of  his  landlord — 
of  one  of  these  marksmen,  who  could  not  write  his  name — if  we  looked  at  the  in- 
dividual loss  that  would  be  sustained,  we  should  find  that  it  oould  not  be  very  great. 
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This  was  safficiently  clear,  if  we  looked  at  the  evid^oe  of  Mr.  O'CoimeU,  who  said, 
he  had  seen  many  contests  arising  between  the  landlords  and  the  priests— eontaats 
which  he  hoped  never  again  to  see— for  they  were  productive  of  ruin  to  the  olgeot  of 
them — the  forty- shilling  freeholders.  He  might  allude  to  the  Clare  election  wbil« 
upon  this  subject.  M^or  Warburton  had  narrated  some  of  the  events  connected 
with  it,  and  he  should  never  forget  the  peculiar  case  of  an  individual  whom  that 
gentleman  had  seen,  the  circumstances  of  whose  story  he  narrated,  and  whom  he 
could  not  advert  to  without  tears.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Clare  election,  a 
landlord  of  the  county  had  promised  what  was  called  his  interest  to  his  right  hon. 
fnend  (Mr.  Y.  Fitzgerald) ;  the  landlord  had  a  voter  on  his  estate,  who  was  under 
great  personal  obligations  to  him,  and  previous  to  the  conmiencement  of  the  contest 
he  sua  to  this  voter:  "  I  shall  vote  for  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  I  suppose  you  mean  to  do  the 
same."  The  man  was  only  astonished  at  the  implied  doubt  which  his  landlord's  mode 
of  expression  appeared  to  convey,  and  declared  nis  determination  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  his  patron  at  the  approaching  election.  Well,  as  the  struggle  grew  nearer, 
a  degree  of  excitement  was  produced,  to  which  it  was  only  necessary  to  allude :  the 
freeholder  did  not  escape  its  effects — ^he  came  to  his  landlord  with  aC60  in  his  hands, 
and  addressed  him  thus : — *'  I  have  saved  this  sum  while  your  tenant,  and  upon  your 
property.  I  cannot  redeem  the  promise  which  I  gave  you  there — take  the  £60i, 
make  use  of  it  to  promote  the  interests  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  but  my  vote  I  must  give 
to  0*Connell."  Could  any  thing  be  so  painful  as  the  situation  of  him  who  was  obliged 
to  perform  such  a  part — to  observe  such  a  double  contract  between  his  religion  and 
bis  conscience  ?  He  admitted  he  did  not  think  he  should  have  been  able  to  have 
sustained  the  measure  upon  such  strong  grounds,  except  in  so  far  as  he  bdieved  it 
calculated  when  carried  into  effect,  to  raise  up  a  real,  substantial,  independent  yeo* 
manry  in  Ireland,  and  to  rescue  the  forty-shilling  freeliolders  from  the  consequences 
of  su(m  a  conflict  as  he  had  just  described.  These  grounds  should  not  be  omitted, 
on  a  consideration  of  the  question ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  admitted,  that  except 
we  were  able  to  promise  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  question, 
there  was  not  the  least  chance  of  this  measure  being  listened  to.  He  never  would 
have  endeavoured  to  withdraw  existing  privileges,  however  they  might  have  been 
abused,  unless  he  had  been  able  to  offer  a  compensation,  by  granting  the  enjoyment 
of  beneficial  and  legitimate,  for  the  dangerous  and  illegitimate  power,  which  he  pro* 
posed  to  take  away. 

On  a  division,  the  second  reading  was  agreed  to  by  223  against  17 ;  miyority,  206. 

Mabch  20,  1829. 

On  the  motion  for  the  House  to  go  into  a  Committee  on  this  bill, — 
Ma.  Sbcrxtart  Pssl  said,  that  the  reason  whv  the  committee  on  this  bill  was 
fixed  for  this  evening,  whilst  the  committee  on  the  antecedent  measure  stood  for 
Monday,  was,  that  he  was  desirous  that  this  bill  should  be  committed  to-night  pro 
formd^  in  order  to  fill  up  two  or  three  blanks  in  it,  so  as  that  the  whc^e  measure 
should  be  before  the  House  in  a  [more  complete  state.  Its  actual  committal  would 
correspond  as  to  time,  as  nearly  as  possible,  simultaneously  with  the  Relief  bUl.  As 
far  as  the  g^od  faith  of  a  government  could  possibly  be  pledged,  he  and  his  col- 
leagues were  most  anxious  to  carry  both  measures,  and  to  render  them  strictly  de- 
pendent one  upon  the  other. 

Later  in  the  evening  Mr.  Peel  said,  he  rejoiced  that  he  had  given  way  to  the  hon. 
member  (Mr.  Tuite),  for  no  speech  could  contain  so  conclusive  an  ajvument  ia 
favour  of  the  measure.  Here  was  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  WestmeaUi, 
returned  in  a  manner  as  popular  as  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford,  or  for  Clare, 
instructed  by  his  constituents  to  acquiesce  in  the  general  measure,  and  told  that 
they  were  prepared  to  make  the  conces^on  required.  This  feeling  was  not  con* 
fined  to  Westmeath.  He  believed  that  most,  not  of  the  Roman  Catholie  priesthood 
merely,  but  of  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry,  entertained  the  same  as  to  this  measure, 
and  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  great  body  of  the  constitnents  themselves.  They 
had  been  told  that  it  was  wrong  to  take  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm  which  at  that 
moment  pervaded  the  Irish  people.  He  did  not  believe  that  such  enthusiasm  did 
prevail;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  that  their  determination  was  the  result  of  calm 
and  deliberate  conviction.    The  Irish  forty-shilMng  freeholders  hekl  the  electivt 
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franchise  as  iDTaluable,  so  long  as  it  afforded  them  the  means  of  seeking  the  other 
more  important  measure  of  emancipation ;  but  now  that  that  measure  was  within 
their  reach,  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  the  minor  privilege  for  its  attainment.  As 
to  the  feelings  i(  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  he  thought  they  were  in  faTOur  of  the 
measure;  aM,  if  a  doubt  existed  on  the  subject,  he,  arguing  a  priori^  would  refer  to 
the  fadings  ezpreeted  in  IrelMid  upon  the  subject  within  the  last  fortnight,  as  well 
by  Protestants  as  Roman  Catholics.  With  respect  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
lord,  for  rendering  the  measure  proepectiTO,  be  thought  it  had  a  tendency  to  take 
away  the  security  of  the  mee8\}re  altogether,  and  therefore  he  could  not  give  his 
consent  to  it.  In  regard  to  the  arguments  of  the  noble  lord  opposite,  that  the  bill 
would  lessen  the  incbnation  of  the  £10  and  £20  freeholders  to  reg^ister,  tbe  effect, 
as  it  appearod  to  him,  would  be  precisely  the  contrary.  At  present,  the  £10  and 
£20  Yotes  went  for  nothing :  they  were  overruled  by  the  vast  minority  of  the  forty- 
^ilUng  voters;  but  take  away  the  latter,  and  you  gave  the  former  an  influential 
voice.  In  a  county  in  Ireland,  in  which  there  were  twenty  thousand  registered 
forty-shilling  voters,  he  had  been  assured,  by  an  authority  competent  togivean  accurate 
account,  that  out  of  that  number  there  had  been  only  two  registered  on  their  own 
account  Therefore  he  contended,  that  the  raising  tbe  qualification  to  £10  would 
increase  the  disposition  to  register. — ^With  respect  to  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  the  bill  to  the  forty-shilling  freeholders  of  this  country,  he  thought  it  would  open 
too  wide  a  Md  of  discussion.  Those  freeholders  were  established  in  feudal  times, 
and  it  might  not  be  proper  to  interfere  with  them;  At  all  events,  whatever  might 
be  his  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  such  a  measure,  it  was  one  which  should  be  con- 
sidered on  its  own  basis,  and  without  reference  to  the  measure  with  which  the  present 
bill  was  connected. — ^The  most  important  observation  which  had  been  made  with 
respect  to  this  measure,  was  that  which  suggested  the  propriety  of  ezoeptinff  from 
the  operation  of  the  bill  forty-shilling  freeholds  in  fee  simple.  Now,  of  this  he  had 
the  strongest  doubts.  The  law  made  no  distinction  between  the  vote  of  the  freeholder 
in  fee,  ami  that  of  the  freeliolder  of  any  other  class.  But  suppose  he  found  that  the 
effect  of  such  an  exception  would  be  to  disfranchise  most  of  the  Catholic  forty- 
shilling  freeholders,  whilst  it  left  many  Protestants  untouched,  would  he  not  be  ex- 
posed, and  justly,  to  a  charge  of  partiality  ?  He  held  in  his  hand  the  register  of  the 
forty-shilKng  freeholders  of  Irdand,  and  looking  at  that  Catholic  county,  Waterford, 
he  found  that  out  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  nineteen  forty-shOling  freeholders, 
not  one  was  reg^ered  from  estates  in  fee ;  and  in  another  county,  out  of  eight 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  voters,  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
were  from  estates  in  fee ;  so  that  if  it  should  appear,  as  was  he  believed  the  fact, 
that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  forty-shilling  voters  in  fee  were  Protestants,  he  should  be 
justly  exposed  to  a  charge  of  partiality  if  he  made  that  kind  of  tenure  an  exception 
to  the  biU.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  could  not  adopt  the  suggestion,  but,  in 
that  respect,  would  leave  the  bill  as  it  was. — It  might  be  proper  for  him  now  to 
state  what  vras  the  course  he  intended  to  pursue  in  the  committee.  He  intended  to 
commit  the  bill  profannd,  and  then  to  add  the  amendments,  technical  and  otherwise, 
which  he  proposed.  Those  amendments  were  of  a  nature  rather  to  extend  than  to 
limit  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  At  present,  the  right  of  voting  from 
freeholds  was  limited  to  those  who  had  ^*  a  leg^  title,^ — thus  excluding  those  who 
might  be  eqnally  possessed  of  the  right  by  an  equitable  title, — he  womd  therefore 
omit  the  words  '*  iegai  title."  As  the  bill  now  stqod,  it  was  said  that  the  freehold 
should  be  '*  free  from  all  incumbrances."  Now  this,  in  Ireland,  where  judgment- 
debts  affected  real  property,  might  tend  to  make  inconvenient  disclosures ;  he  pur- 
posed, therefore,  to  omit  those  words  *^  free  from  all  incumbrances, "  and  to  let  the 
bill  stand,  *^  a  freehold  clear  of  parochial  and  other  assessments.  **  Another  alteration 
he  intended  was,  to  allow  an  appeal  where  the  value  of  the  freehold  was  disputed, 
and  where  the  case  was  decided  by  the  assistant-barrister — ^not  to  the  same  barrister 
and  a  jury,  but  to  a  jury  presided  over  by  a  judge  of  assize.  These  were  the  principal 
alterations,  which,  wiu  some  of  a  technical  nature,  he  proposed  to  have  inserted  in 
the  blH. 

The  House  divided :  for  the  instruction,  20 ;  against  it,  220.    Mfyority  200.    The 
House  then  went  into  the  committee. 
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ROMAN  CATHOLIC  RELIEF  BILL. 
Mabch  23,  1829. 

Id  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  on  this  bill,  on  the  clause  declaring  the  eligi* 
bilitv  of  Roman  Catholics  to  civil  ofiSces,  and  to  seats  in  parliament,  being  read,-» 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  as  an  amendment  to  the 
preamble,  that  after  the  word  '^subscribed**  the  words  ^*  as  a  qualification  for  sitting 
and  voting  in  parliament,  and  for  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  ofiSce,  franchiaet 
or  civil  right,**  should  be  left  out. 

Mr.  Moore  seconded  the  amendment 
.  Mb.  Sbcrbtart  Peel  commenced  by  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  good  temper 
and  moderation  with  which  the  two  hon.  gentlemen  had  advanced  the  ar^guments 
adduced  in  support  of  the  course  which  they  recommended  for  the  adoption  of  the 
House.  The  force  of  those  arguments  would  lose  none  of  their  power/  from  the 
moderation  with  which  they  were  urged.  The  main  point  contended  for  in  the 
speeches  of  both  speakers  was,  that  some  daneer  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  seats  in  that  House.  Now,  he  admitted,  and  always 
had  admitted,  that  some  danger  was  to  be  apprehended.  He  was  still  of  that  opinion ; 
but  the  question  was,  whether  on  a  comparison  of  dangers,  greater  danger  were  not 
to  be  dreaded  from  excluding  Roman  Catholics  from  Uiat  House,  than  from  admit- 
ting them  to  it  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  greater  source  of  danger,  that  this  leading  and 
essential  part  of  the  measure  of  relief  should  be  withheld,  if  Roman  Catholics  were 
to  be  admitted  to  an  equality  of  civil  privileges  in  other  respects,  than  that  seats  in 
parliament  should  be  conceded  to  them  ?  K  all  other  civil  disabilities  were  removed, 
and  the  disqualification  to  sit  in  parliament  were  only  retiuned,  the  measure  of  re- 
lief would,  in  the  first  instance,  be  ineflPectual  to  give  content  to  those  for  whose 
benefit  the  measure  was  intended ;  and,  secondly,  the  privileges  which  they  would 
obtain  would  only  render  them  more  anxious,  and  invest  them  with  increased  means 
and  additional  power,  for  the  attainment  of  the  object  from  which  they  were  debarred. 
The  hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire  had  placed  the  argument  on  precisely  the  same 
basis — namely,  that  there  was  such  a  union  between  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Ca- 
tholic body,  and  that  the  laity  were  so  devoted  to  the  views  and  purposes  of  the  cleigy, 
that,  when  admitted  to  that  House,  they  would  endeavour  to  give  effect  to  the  ulte- 
rior objects  of  tho  clergy.  Now,  this  union  in  Ireland,  he  beDeved  to  exist,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disqufdification  and  exclusion  under  which  the  laity  and  clergy 
suffered.  They  were  bound  together  by  a  community  of  common  grievances;  and 
when  that  bond,  cemented  by  disqualifying  laws,  should  be  dissolved,  there  was  every 
reason  to  expect,  from  the  state  of  society  in  other  countries,  that  the  same  alliance 
would  not  subsist.  Looking  to  France  and  the  Netherlands,  where  an  equality  of 
civil  rights  prevailed,  they  did  not  see  that  close  alliance  and  attachment  subsisting 
between  the  laity  and  clergy  that  existed  in  Ireland.  This  showed  at  least,  that  this 
community  of  interest  and  feeling  between  the  laity  and  clergy  formed  no  principle 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  and  it  was  a  fair  ground  of  expectation  to  presume, 
that  the  same  cause— equahty  of  civil  rights — would  produce  a  corresponding  effect 
in  Ireland,  and  dissolve  the  intimate  union  at  present  subsistinff  between  these  two 
classes  in  that  country.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how  some  hon.  members  could 
alone  see  danger  in  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  seats  in  that  House,  and 
could  see  no  danger  in  the  repeated  declarations  of  Protestant  majorities  of  that 
House,  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  in  favour  of  Roman  Catholics.  Was  there  no 
danger  to  be  seen  in  four  out  of  five  successive  parliaments  deciding  in  favour  of  re- 
lief— in  pointing  out  the  grievances  under  which  Roman  Catholics  suffered — in 
creating  a  sympathy  on  their  behalf— in  exciting  their  hopes,  and  keeping  alive  the 
excitements  which  those  hopes  and  the  constant  discussion  of  their  claims  created  f 
He  was  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how  hon.  gentlemen  could  be  alive  to  the  power  which 
the  introduction  of  a  few  Roman  Catholic  members  into  that  House  would  confer, 
and  insensible  to  the  great  and  material  power  which  they  enjoyed  (of  which  that 
House  had  had  recent  experience)  by  the  elective  franchise ;  which,  as  it  was  under 
the  control  of  spiritual  infiuence,  that  influence  would  be  greatly  diminished  by  the 
proposed  r^^ulation  of  the  elective  qualification ;  and  he  would  ask  hon.  gentlemen 
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fturly  to  consider,  whether  that  re^alation  could  he  effectiyely  estahlished,  if  not 
accompanied  hy  the  measure  of  concession  P — He  would  here  again  refer  to  what  had 
Mien  from  the  hon.  memher  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  that  twenty-three  counties 
in  Ireland  were  ready  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  county  of  Clare.  Now,  if  such 
were  the  state  of  society  and  of  feeling  throughout  Ireland,  what  advantage  could 
be  expected  from  Ireland,  if  a  general  election  were  to  take  place,  by  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  measure  of  concession  P  <  Besides,  hon.  gentlemen  who  had  such  an 
anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  the  interests  of  the  church,  should  consider  that  it 
was  not  necessary  that  members  returned  to  parliament  should  be  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  England.  All  that  was  necessary  was,  that  the  member  returned  to 
parliament  should  abjure  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  was  all  that  was 
required ;  and,  provided  they  abjured  those  tenets,  there  might  be  sent  to  that  House 
as  bitter  enemies  to  the  Church  of  England  as  any  Catholics  could  be.  He  saw 
greater  danger  in  this  state  of  things  than  in  the  proposed  change ;  for,  after  all,  he 
admitted,  that  it  was  a  compronuse  of  dangers,  and  the  adoption  of  that  course  which 
was  less  dangerous  than  a  perseverance  in  the  present  system. — After  re-asserting, 
that  the  change  in  the  elective  qualification  could  not  be  made  without  the  measure 
of  relief,  and  that  the  Roman  Catholics  would  be  less  objects  of  apprehension  when 
their  grievances  were  removed,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  proceeded  to  advert  to  the 
argument  of  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Dublin,  as  to  the  danger  that  would 
result  from  a  smlll  party  of  Catholics  acting  as  a  compact  and  united  body  for  the 
attain oSent  of  objects  peculiar  to  themselves.  Without  undertaking  to  determine 
what  might  be  the  effect  of  such  a  small  party  acting  in  such  a  way— of  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  entertain  the  same  apprehension  as  his  hon.  friend— of  this  he  was 
sure,  that  if  any  body  of  Roman  Catholics  should  attempt  to  advance  their  peculiar 
interests,  and  to  givt  them  a  preference  over  the  general  interests  of  the  country, 
from  the  feelings  which  were  now  described  to  exist,  they  would  be  met  by  a  resist- 
ance, which  must  effectually  defeat  such  an  attempt.  His  hon.  friend  had  referred 
to  the  period  of  the  French  war,  to  show  what  might  be  effected  by  a  small  party  in 
that  House,  in  the  way  of  thwarting  the  measures  of  the  government.  He  did  not 
think  that  his  hon.  friend  had  been  very  happy  in  making  that  reference ;  for  if  he 
recollected  rightly,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  1794,  brought  forward  a  proposal  for  nego- 
tiating a  peace  with  the  French  Republic,  but  it  was  quite  ineffectual ;  for  the  war 
continued  from  that  period  up  to  1803.  He  had  no  doubt  but  this  measure  would 
tend  to  establish  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  he  trusted  that 
none  of  those  dangers  which  some  hon.  members  apprehended  from  the  admission  of 
Roman  Catholics  to  seats  in  parliament,  would  ever  arise.  It  was  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  similar  predictions  of  danger  had  been  made  at  the  period  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Sacramental  Test ;  and  he  would  only  ask,  had  they  been  fulfilled  ?  Similar  fore- 
bodings had  been  uttered  at  the  period  of  the  Union  with  Scotland.  It  was  then 
said,  that  forty-five  Presbjrterian  members  would  enter  that  House ;  that  they  would 
have  their  own  peculiar  views  and  interests  to  consult  and  advance ;  that  their  feel- 
ings would  be  uniformly  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  institutions  of  the 
country ;  and  that  they  would  act  together  in  a  combined  body  for  the  promotion  of 
their  own  objects.  What  was  the  result  P  These  members  had  taken  their  places — 
some  on  the  ministerial,  and  others  on  the  opposition  side  of  the  House — and  they 
had  been  guided  in  their  votes  upon  measures  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Protestant 
church,  as  well  as  upon  all  other  public  measures,  by  the  opinion  of  the  party  to 
whom  they  had  attached  themselves ;  and  thus  were  all  the  predictions,  as  to  the 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  their  introduction  completely  falsified..  The  same, 
he  was  convinced,  would  be  the  case  with  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  gpreat  danger 
to  be  apprehended  was,  not  from  the  admission  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  from 
their  exclusion.  He  would  adhere  to  the  provision  which  was  objected  to  by  the 
hon.  members,  as  he  was  certain  that  the  measure  would  give  no  satisfaction  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  It  was  of  all  others  calculated  to  satisfy  the  Catholics,  and  to 
promote  the  great  object  of  this  bill — the  establishment  of  the  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness of  the  country. 

The  committee  divided :  For  the  amendment,  84 ;  For  the  original  clause,  207 ; 
Msgority  123. 
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In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Lockhart,  whether  it  were  not  possible,  undef 
this  clause,  for  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  to  sit  in  that  House  f 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  thought  he  could  gWe  his  hon.  friend  complete  satisfaction  on 
the  pcint  to  which  he  had  very  properly  called  the  attention  of  the  House.  The 
4l8t  of  the  late  kin?  provided,  that  no  person  in  holy  orders  should  be  qualified  to 
sit  or  vote  in  that  House ;  and  he  believed  the  general  impression  of  the  lawyers 
was,  that  that  enactment  was  sufficient  to  apply  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen. 
But  at  the  end  of  that  act  of  parliament,  it  was  directed,  that  a  certain  description 
of  nrimd  facie  evidence  was  to  be  given  as  to  the  person  being  in  holy  orders ;  which 
evidence  was,  that  the  individual  haid  officiated  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England  or  Scotland.  Now,  a  doubt  might  exist,  which  he  wished  to  remove, 
as  to  whether  that  provision  extended  to  Roman  Catholic  priests.  No  person  could 
contend  that  it  would  be  just  or  fair  that  a  Catholic  priest  should  be  placed  in  a 
better  situation  than  a  Protestant  clergyman ;  and  therefore  he  had  provided,  by  a 
clause  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  that  no  person  having  taken  holy  orders  in  the 
Church  of  Ronoe  should  be  capable  of  being  elected  to  sit  in  parliament.  That,  with 
other  exceptions,  would  completely  meet  the  object  of  his  hon.  friend.  Bona  fide 
evidence,  that  an  individual  had  officiated  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  would  be  sufficient  to  exclude  him  from  parliament. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  B»  Clarke,  respecting  the  spiritual  authority  of 
the  pope, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  should  be  fflad  if  the  consideration  of  this  point  were  deferred 
to  another  occasion.  He  should  then  be  prepared  to  answer  the  hon.  gentleman, 
but  he  did  not  wish  to  retard  the  measure  beibre  the  House  by  entering  on  so  very 
complicated  a  question. 

In  reply  to  an  enquiry  by  Mr.  Moore,  as  to  the  test  on  which  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman relied,  in  order  to  prove  whether  persons  presenting  themselves  to  be  sworn 
were  or  were  not  Roman  Catholics, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  if  his  hon.  friend  would  look  at  the  clause  at  the  top  of  the  third 
page,  he  would  find  a  distinct  enactment  to  this  effect — that  no  person  proiSessing 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  shall  be  capable  of  sitting  or  voting  in  either  House  of 
parliament,  without  taking  the  oath  hererabefore  stated ;  and  that  any  person  sitting 
or  voting  in  either  House  of  parliament,  without  having  first  taken  and  subscribed 
the  said  oath,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties,  forfeitures,  and  disabilities,  aa 
are  by  law  enacted  in  the  case  of  persons  sitting  and  voting  in  either  House  of  par- 
liament, without  taking  the  oaths,  and  making  the  declaration,  now  required  by  law 
to  be  taken  and  made.  Therefore  every  person  professing  the  Catholic  religion 
would  be  compelled  to  take  that  oath,  but  his  hon.  friend  had  said,  suppose  the 
case  of  a  man  secretly  holding  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  but  not  professing  it.  Now, 
he  thought  it  was  rather  an  extreme  case  to  suppose  a  Roman  Catholic  who  did  not 
profess  his  religion.  With  respect  to  the  words  **  professing  the  Roman  Catholio 
religion,*'  he  found  in  every  act  relating  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  they  were 
described  in  various  ways.  They  were  denominated  Papists,  persons  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  &c. ;  and  he  thought  it  better,  whatever  designation  he 
gave  them,  to  adhere  to  it  throughout  the  bilL 

Sir  R.  IngKs  suggested  an  amendment  to  the  clause,  for  the  purpose  of  more  ef- 
fectually excluding  Catholic  priests  from  sitting  in  parliament. 

Mr.  reel  said,  be  should  have  to  propose  a  clause,  much  more  efficient  than  the 
amendment  of  the  hon.  member.  That  clause  wouM  incapacitate  persons  in  holy 
orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome  from  being  elected  to  pariiament ;  and  would  also 
make  the  election  void  in  any  case  where  a  person  should,  after  his  election,  enter 
into  holy  orders. 

Sir  E.  KnatchbuU  wished  distinctly  to  know  whether  the  clause  for  the  exclusion 
of  Catholic  priests  from  parliament  would  extend  to  the  members  of  religious 
societies. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  in  the  clause  to  be  introduced  for  disqualifying  Roman 
Catholic  priests  from  being  members  of  that  House,  he  intended  to  propose  a  pro- 
vision to  the  effect,  that  no  Roman  Catholic  in  hol^  orders  should  bis  eligible  to  a 
seat  in  that  House,  and  if  elected,  that  the  said  election  should  be  void. 

Mr.  Peel  afterwards  said,  in  explanation  to  Mr.  H.  Grattan,  that  the  act 
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had  a  MrospeotiTe,  and  not  retrospeetiTe  operation.  In  tueh  a  case  as  that  alluded 
to  by  tne  Hon.  member,  the  act  would  applj  only  so  far  as  it  repealed  the  declaration 
against  transubstantiation,  and  to  that  extent  it  would  make  the  condition  of  the 
Catholic  better :  but  the  Catholic  so  situated  must  still  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Lord  John  Russell, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  if  there  were  a  case  in  which  a  Roman  Catholic  had  said,  that 
he  would  not  take  the  oaths  required  by  law,  and  his  constituents  had  nevertheless 
returned  him  to  parliament,  he  could  see  no  hardship  in  depriving  the  person  so  re- 
turned of  the  benefit  of  an  act  which  was  not  in  contemplation  at  the  time  of  the 
election.  There  could  be  nothing  unequitable  or  unjust,  in  not  extending  the  pro- 
visions of  a  new  law  to  a  case  which  was  said  to  be  a  good  one  under  the  old  law. 

Mr.  Huskisson  then  proposed,  that  the  following  words,  in  the  seeond  clause — 
**  instead  of  making  and  suoscribing  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation  and 
the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  as  practised  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,^  be  left  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Peel  did  not  object  to  the  amendment.  As  this  declaration  was  repealed  in 
the  first  clause,  it  was  certainly  not  necessary  that  any  mention  should  be  inade  of  it 
in  the  second  clause. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Houldsworth  proposed,  that  the  Catholic  should  be  obliged  to  declare,  that 
if,  contrary  to  his  belief,  the  fact  should  turn  out  to  be,  that  the  pope  of  Rome,  or 
any  other  potentate,  had  temporal  power  within  this  realm,  he  would  take  measures 
to  counteract  its  exercise. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  it  would  be  extremely  improper  in  the  House  to  admit  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  pope  having  temporal  power  in  this  country ;  besides  which  he  thought 
the  security  affonled  by  one  individual  making  such  a  declaration  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Estcourt  moved,  that  in  the  clause,  **  And  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  disown,  and 
solemnly  abjure,  any  intention  to  subvert  the  present  church  establishment  as 
settled  by  law  within  this  realm,"  after  the  word  "  subvert,"  the  words,  *^  And  I  do 
solemnly  swear  that  I  will  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  attempt  to  subvert  or  injure," 
should  be  introdooed. 

Mr.  Peel  thought  the  committee  would  consider  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  abjure  any 
intention  to  subvert  the  present  church  establishment.  The  oath,  in  fact  went  farther 
in  that  particular  than  any  oath  which  had  been  heretofore  proposed. 

Mr.  Wynn  agreed  with  his  right  hon.  friend,  that  the  amendment  could  not  be 
introduced  into  the  oath  without  taking  from  its  effect.  He  would  even  prefer  the 
oath  if  it  were  shorter.  Any  man  who  would  not  be  bound  by  this  oath  would  nut 
be  bound  by  any. 

The  committee  divided:  For  the  amendment,  99;  Against  it,  261 :  Majority,  162* 

At  length  the  House  resumed,  and  the  chairman  reported  progress. 

March  24,  182^ 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  Mr.  Skcretart  Peel  pro- 
posed a  verbal  amendment  in  the  clause  enacting,  '*  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  vote  at  elections  of  members 
to  serve  in  Parliament,  and  to  be  elected  such  members :  and  also  to  vote  at  the 
elections  of  representative  peers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  to  be  elected  such 
representative  peers,  &c.,"  on  producing  to  the  proper  officer  a  certificate  of  having 
taken  the  oath  appoint^ ;  or  upon  taking  and  subscribing  the  oath  at  the  time.  The 
object  of  the  amendment  was,  to  render  the  passage  more  explicit,  and  to  provide 
for  the  case  of  Scotland,  and  that  of  persons  who  were  to  administer  the  oath. 

On  a  division,  the  original  clause  was  carried  by  158  against  54;  nuyority,  104. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos  moved,  as  an  amendment,  to  provide  against  the  danger 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  being  prime  minister,  or  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  that, 
after  the  words  ** office  of,"  and  before  the  words  "Lord  Chancellor,"  be  inserted 
the  words  "  First  Lord  Commissioner  of  his  Miyesty*s  Treasury." 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  the  security  proposed  by  the  noble  lord  would  be  a 
perfecUy  delusive  one.    He  should  oppose  the  amendment,  therefore,  because  the 
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bill  was  founded  upon  the  principle  of  an  equality  of  civil  rights,  unless  whoie 
special  grounds  justified  special  exceptions.  Even  if  a  Roman  Catholic  should  attain 
to  the  oflSce  of  prime  minister — which  was  certainly  a  very  unlikely  thing — ^he  could 
not  interfere  with  the  disposal  of  church  patronage,  for  there  was  a  special  clause 
in  the  bill  which  provided  that  *•*  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  advise  the  Crown  in  the  appoint- 
ment to,  or  disposal  of,  any  office  or  preferment,  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  in  the  united 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  or  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,'*  and  which  further 
provided,  that  a  Catholic  convicted  of  so  doinff  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high 
misdemeanour,  and  disabled  for  ever  from  holding  any  office,  civil  or  militaiy,  under 
the  Crown.  That  appeared  to  him  a  sufficient  security  against  the  danger  of  a 
Roman  Catholic,  as  prime  minister,  disposing  of  church  patronage.  From  the  office 
of  Lord  Chancellor  the  Catholics  were  excluded,  because  the  church  patronage  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  was  inherent  in  the  office;  but  it  was  not  so  with  the 
office  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  The  Church  patronage  did  not  belong  to 
that  office,  nor  was  the  person  who  filled  that  office  necessarily  prime  minister. 
Speaking  constitutionally,  he  would  say,  that  patronage  belonged  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Home  department,  for  his  name  was  always  introduced  in  every  form  con- 
nected with  the  disposal  of  the  dignities  and  preterments  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  law  of  England  never  recognised  such  an  office  as  that  of  prime  minister,  and 
it  did  not  necessarily  follow,  that  the  person  filling  that  conventional  office  should 
have  the  disposal  of  the  church  patronage,  for  according  to  the  law  of  England,  that 
attached  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  In  a  recent  instance  his  late  right  hon. 
friend,  Mr.  Canning,  determined  to  hold  the  office  of  prime  minister  with  that  of 
Secretary  of  State ;  and  he  knew,  for  his  right  hon.  friend  had  told  him  so,  that  hb 
right  hon.  friend  was  satisfied  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  his  holding  the 
two  offices  together — that  of  prime  minister  and  Foreign  Secretary,  and  having  the 
church  patronage  of  the  country  in  his  hands.  His  noble  friend  would,  therefore, 
see  that  the  security  which  he  would  propose,  viras,  in  fact,  no  security  at  alL  There 
was  but  little  chance  that  a  Catholic  would  ever  be  first  lord  commissioner  of  the 
Treasury,^and  he  might  be  prime  minister  without  holding  that  office ;  and,  in  any 
case,  he  could  not  advise  the  Crown  in  the  disposal  of  church  patronage.  He  should 
therefore  oppose  the  amendment,  as  it  offered  no  security,  and  was  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Peel  observed,  that  there  was  no  church  patronage  directlj 
vested  in  the  hands  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  or  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
These  offices  merely  advised  the  Crown  in  the  disposal  of  that  patronage.  The 
offices  of  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord-lieutenant  were  excepted ;  as  to  those  offices 
the  disposal  of  the  church  patronage  inherently  attached.  No  doubt,  the  minister 
who  advised  the  Crown  as  to  the  disposal  of  that  patronage  exercised  a  g^reat  influence 
over  its  disposal ;  but  no  Catholic  could  do  so  without  being  guilty  of  a  high  misde- 
meanour. *  *  *  It  was  impossible  to  give  the  security  required,  as  the 
law  did  not  recog^e  such  an  office  as  that  of  prime  minister.  In  the  eye  of  the 
law,  the  ministers  were  all  upon  an  equality,  and  his  noble  friend  would  not  effect 
his  object  by  making^  an  exception  of  tne  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  for  any  other 
of  the  ministers  might  be  prime  minister.  When  Lord  Chatham  was  prime  minister, 
he  did  not  hold  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Bright,  Mr  Peel  said, — there  was  a  security  in  the  bill,  which  he 
thought  would  completely  satisfy  the  hon.  member,  and  would  insure  his  vote  io 
favour  of  the  clause.  He  conceived  that  the  clause  gave  complete  security,  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  department  would  be  easily  amenable  for  any  advice 
he  might  give,  if  the  government  were  administered  on  principles  similar  to  those 
on  which  it  had  always  been  carried  on ;  for  he  apprehended,  that  advice  to  the 
Crown  was  really  indicated  by  the  counter-signature  attached  to  those  documents, 
by  which  Church  patronage  was  dbposed  of.  The  Secretary  of  State,  therefore, 
whose  name  appeared  attached  to  any  document  of  that  kind,  whether  it  were 
the  nomination  of  a  bishop,  or  for  the  disposal  of  any  other  portion  of  Church 
patronage,  must  be  considered  as  the  adviser,  and  he  thought,  if  the  House  of 
Commons  wished  to  find  out  who  was  the  adviser,  the  signature  would  afford  com- 
plete primd  facie  evidence  on  the  subject.    Therefore,  there  would  be  no  neo«»ity 
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for  diYulgiDg^  the  secrets  of  the  council ;  because  orders  sigrned  bj  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  would  be  the  evidence  as  to  the  person  who  ad- 
vised the  Crown.  The  hon.  member  had,  therefore,  perfect  security,  under  the  pre- 
sent clause,  with  respect  to  that  point. 

And.  in  reply  to  Mr.  Trent,  who  had  charged  the  right  hon.  Secretary  with 
having  said,  that  it  would  be  a  monstrous,  a  disgraceful  thing,  to  aUow  them  (the 
Roman  Catholics)  to  get  into  those  great  offices, — 

Mr.  Peel  observed,  that  what  he  did  say,  was,  that  according  to  the  prectice  of 
the  constitution,  he  considered  that  the  person  who  filled  the  office  of  prime  mi- 
nister must  have  the  disposal  of  the  church  patronage ;  and  there  was  a  provision  in 
the  bill,  declaring  that  Roman  Catholics  should  not  advise  the  Crown,  with  respect 
to  that  patronage.  Now,  this  being  the  case,  though  there  was  not  a  distinct  dis  - 
qualification  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  reference  to  the  office  of  prime  minister, 
yet  he  thought  it  would  be  so  inconvenient  for  any  person,  not  possessing  that  pa- 
tronage, to  act  as  prime  minister,  that  it  appeared  to  him  highly  improbable,  if  not 
impossible,  that  any  Roman  Catholic  would  attempt  it.  As  to  the  words  *^ monstrous"* 
and  "disgraceful,"  they  were  little  effusions  of  the  hon.  member's  fancy.  •  •  ♦  # 
There  were  three  secretaries  of  state,  and  any  arrangement  with  respect  to  their 
business  was  merely  arbitrary  and  conventional.  He  apprehended,  that  the  signature 
of  his  noble  friend  in  the  foreign  department,  or  of  his  right  hon.  friend  in  the  colo- 
nial department,  would  be  just  as  valid,  if  placed  to  any  of  these  documents,  as  that 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  The  security  afforded  by  the 
bill  was,  that  there  must  be  a  Protestant  Secretary  of  State  to  sign  documents  rdating 
to  church  patronage. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Peel  said,  that  if  he  had  not  entered  into  a  detail  on 
this  subject,  it  was  because  he  felt  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  hon.  member  was 
deeply  conversant  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  constitutional  law.  He  had 
an  unaffected  respect  for  the  hon.  member's  abilities  and  knowledge;  and  as  he 
believed  that  the  hon.  member  understood  the  subject  thoroughly,  he  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  difference  between  the  three  secretaries  of 
state,  which  was  nothing  more  than  an  arbitrary  one.  In  the  absence  of  one  secre- 
tary, the  signature  of  another  was  perfectly  valid.  He  would  again  say,  that  if  a 
Roman  Catholic  secretary  gave  advice  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  church  patron- 
age, or  issued  any  document  for  that  purpose,  he  would  under  this  clause,  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanour. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  218  against  98 ;  majority,  120. 

An  amendment  by  Sir  E.  KnatchbuU,  that,  after  the  words  "  governors  of  Ire- 
land," the  words  "  or  become  or  be  of  his  Majesty's  most  honourable  privy  council" 
be  inserted,  was  negatived  without  a  division ;  as  was  also  an  amendfment  proposed 
by  Mr.  Moore,  that  the  words  *^or  governor,  or  acting  governor  of  any  of  the 
colonies,"  be  added  to  the  clause. 

On  the  next  clause,  Mr.  Peel,  with  reference  to  that  part  of  the  clause  which 
provided  that,  ^^  where  such  right  of  presentation  should  belong  to  any  office  in  the 
gift  or  appointment  of  his  majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  in  which  case,  if  such 
office  shfdl  be  held  by  a  person  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  to  appoint,  by  commission  under 
the  great  seal,  such  member  or  members  of  the  privy  council,  being  a  Protestant  or 
Protestants,  as  he  or  they  should  think  fit,  to  be  a  commissioner  or  commissioners  for 
exercising  such  right  of  presentation,  while  such  office  shall  be  held  by  a  person 
professing  the  Catholic  religion,"  remarked,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Corfe  Castle 
had  objected  to  this  part  of  the  clause,  that  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners 
might  be  under  the  control  of  a  Catholic  prime  minister,  and  therefore  they  would 
probably  exercise  their  office  under  his  influence.  He  proposed,  in  order  to  obviate 
this  objection,  that  instead  of  the  appointments  in  sucn  cases  devolving  upon  com- 
missioners, they  should  be  made  by  an  individual  whose  Protestantism  could  not  be 
suspected — ^he  meant  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  time  being. 

The  clause,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  clause  inflicting  a  penamr  on  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  officiating  ex- 
cept in  usual  places  of  worship,  Mr.  Peel  said,  that  this  was  a  clause  calculated  to 
give  great  satisfaction  to  Protestants,  and  no  dissatisfaction  to  the  Catholics. 
48 
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In  the  discussion  of  the  clause  inflicting  a  penalty  of  £50  for  every  calendar  montli 
during  which  an  unregistered  Jesuit,  or  member  of  any  monastic  order  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  bound  by  religious  vows,  shall  remain  in  the  country,  without  giving  the 
usual  notice  to  the  proper  officer,  Mr.  Monck  objected  strongly  to  this  clause,  as 
containing  severer  penalties  than  even  the  27th  of  Elizabeth,  and  comprehendtng  a 
wider  scope  of  operation.  It  wonld  embrace  the  Knights  of  Malta,  composed  of  the 
first  families  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  also  opposed  the  clause.  He  was  sorry  to  see  new  penalties  im- 
posed by  a  bill  the  object  of  which  was  to  remove  other  odious  penalties.  He 
contended,  that  persons  belonging  to  monastic  orders  could  do  no  injury  to  the 
Protestant  establishments  of  this  country.  There  were  some  lay  orders  in  Ireland 
established  for  charitable  purposes,  which  had  founded  schools,  and  the  members  of 
which  were  bound  by  vows,  which  this  bill  would  affect.  He  would,  therefore, 
propose  as  an  amendment,  that  those  persons  who  were  not  ordained  should  be  ex- 
empted from  the  operation  of  the  bill ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  should  not  aSkct 
lay  persons  though  bound  by  monastic  vows.  He  should,  therefore,  move,  that  the 
words  *'  not  being  laymen  "  should  be  inserted. 

Mr.  Stanley  also  objected  to  the  clause.  'It  would,  he  said,  affect  the  college  of 
Stoneyhurst,  where  Jesuits  diflfused  a  useful  system  of  education,  and  were  of  the 
utmost  local  advantage  to  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Wynn  regretted  extremely  the  invidious  tendency  of  thb  clause.  If  one  of 
the  society  of  Benedictines,  in  pursuit  of  the  great  history  in  which  his  order  bad 
been  for  so  many  years  employed,  were  to  come  to  England  to  search  records,  ought 
he  to  be  liable  to  this  penalty  ?  Or  if  Angelo  Mai  were  to  arrive  here  from  Rraie 
to  prosecute  his  learned  studies,  ought  he  to  be  exposed  to  similar  obstruction  ? 
The  government  might  reserve  to  itself,  through  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  a  control 
over  individuals,  to  be  optionally  exercised.  Such  a  course  would  be  better  than  an 
enactment  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  P.  Thompson  thought  the  exclusion  of  the  Jesuits  from  this  country  would 
be  attended  with  unmitigated  good.  That  order  had  already  been  opposed  to  civil 
and  religious  liberty ;  and  this  had  been  felt  in  every  Roman  Catholic  country.  In 
France,  a  great  struggle  had  long  been  carried  on,  to  prevent  the  Jesuits  frcmi  mo« 
nopolizing  the  establishments  for  the  education  of  youth ;  and  this  opposition,  on 
tiie  part  of  the  people  of  Franca,  was  the  result  of  experience,  and  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  the  Jesuits.  If  the  clause  had  been  introduced  as  a  substantive 
measure,  wholly  independent  of  the  general  measure,  of  which  he  entirely  approved, 
it  should  have  bad  his  entire  approbation.  In  his  opinion,  it  was  the  best  part  of 
tbeMU. 

Mr.  Labouchere  stud,  he  heard  the  opinions  of  the  boo.  member  for  Dover  with 
regret    He  did  not  like  the  Jesuits ;  but  he  objected  to  any  class  of  persons  being 
excluded  from  this  country,  who  conducted  themselves  with  propriety.    Nothing 
could  reconcile  him  to  this  clause,  which  was  contrary  to  the  free,  open,  and  hospi- 
table character  of  the  English  constitution.    There  were  many  scientific  and  learned 
men,  members  of  religious  orders,  and  it  would  be  paltry  and  disgraceful  to  exclude 
them  firom  visiting  Enghmd.     Turks,  Pagans,  and  Infidels  were  admissible  to  this 
country ;  and  it  would  be  highly  discreditable  to  exclude  only  those  bound  by  re- 
ligious vows.    The  only  monks  which  he  (Mr.  L.^  had  ever  seen  in  this  country 
were  some  monks  of  the  Swiss  order  of  St.  Bernard.    Many  gentlemen,  in  common 
with  himself,  had  been  indebted  to  the  hospitality  of  those  persons  abroad ;  and  if 
any  one  of  them  expressed  a  desire  to  visit  this  country,  on  scientific  or  literary 
pursuits,  what  pain  an  Englishman  must  feel,  on  being  obliged  to  state,  that  if  he 
or  any  of  his  brotherhood  should  come  to  England  they  would  be  liable  to  fine  and 
imprisonment,  merely  because  they  belonged  to  a  religious  order. 

Mb.  Sscbrtabt  Prbl  defended  the^dause.  The  present  bill  vras,  he  said,  a 
measure  of  concession  to  the  Catholics,  and  should  be  met  by  persons  professing 
that  religion  in  the  same  spirit.  The  existence  of  monastic  orders  was  by  no  means 
necessary  to  the  existence  or  maintenance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  There  was  a  wide  distinction  between  the  members  of 
monastic  orders  and  the  seculai'  clergy.  The  laws  of  England  were  always  opposed 
to  monastic  orders,  and  distinguished  between  the  members  of  those  orders  and  the 
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secular  clergy.  When  the  meaisare  pasded  for  the  i^Kef  of  the  Roman  Oatholic 
clergy  in  1793,  the  laws  against  the  monastic  orders  remained  in  force ;  but  they 
were  evaded  by  means  of  secret  trusts,  which  was  an  additional  reason  why  there 
should  be  some  direct  enactment  on  the  subject.  Every  foreign  country  had  mani- 
fested  a  jealousy  of  the  Jesuits;  and,  as  had  been  well  observed  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Dover,  in  France  a  great  struggle  had  been  carried  on,  to  prevent  the  members 
of  that  order  from  monopolising  the  education  of  the  people.  If  the  Jesuits  were 
excluded  from  other  countries,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  they  would  resort  to 
this ;  and  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  this  order  should  meet  that  encouragement 
and  protection  in  a  Protestant  country,  which  was  denied  to  them  in  Roman  Oatho- 
He  countries.  It  was  consistent  with  good  policy  that  every  precaution  should  be 
taken  with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  those  religious  orders  into  this  country ; 
and,  considering  tlie  nature  of  this  bill,  every  satisfaction  ought  to  be  given  to  those 
who  entertained  apprehensions  as  to  the  consequences  of  those  monastic  orders  being 
established  here.  There  was  a  law  already  in  existence  for  the  prevention  of  Jesuit 
establtshments,  but  it  was  not  found  effective.  There  was  nothing  intolerant,  how- 
ever,  in  the  proposed  clause.  Those  persons  at  present  resident  in  this  country  were 
idlowed  to  remain,  upon  the  registration  of  their  names,  which  was  not  a  very  severe 
penalty,  and  we  were  only  following  the  example  of  almost  every  Roman  Catholic 
Country,  in  preventing  them  from  settling  here.  If  the  House  could  be  aware  of  the 
anxiety  and  apprehension  entertained  in  some  neighbourhoods  where  Jesuits  had 
arrived,  with  large  funds,  and  with  the  intention  of  establishing  themselves,  the 
necessity  for  some  provision  on  the  subject  would  be  most  obvious.  As  to  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  exertions  of  those  persons  in  promoting  education,  as 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  member  for  Limerick,  if  persons  wished  to  promote  educa- 
tion, it  was  by  no  means  necessary  that  they  should  bind  themselves  by  monastic 
vows.  Vows  of  celibacy,  or  vows  of  poverty,  had  surely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
promotion  of  education,  or,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  with  the  exercise  of  the  Romaii 
Catholic  religion.  The  constitution  and  the  law  of  this  country  were  opposed  to 
persons  binding  themselves  by  secret  vows.  The  clause  had  given  great  satisfaction 
to  those  who  had  hitherto  offered  a  conscientious  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholics;  and  for  his  part,  he  could  not  consent  to  withdraw  it,  when 
Roman  Catholic  states  had  thought  it  necessary  to  exercise  the  same  kind  of 
jealousy  with  respect  to  particular  orders. 

At  length  the  House  resumed,  the  bill  was  rqxHrted,  and  the  further  consideration 
thereof  was  fixed  for  Friday,  the  27th. 
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Mabch  25,  1829. 

Mb.  Sbcrbtabt  Pebl  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  ^Meave  to  bring 
in  a  bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to  regulate  the  Office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
Counties  at  large,  and  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  those 
Functionaries."  No  one  had  more  ample  opportunities  of  observing  the  manner  in 
which  justices  of  the  peace  discharged  the  important  duties  of  their  office,  than  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  I>epartment.  With  the  most  perfect  sincerity  he 
bore  testimony  to  the  exemplary  manner  in  which  those  magistrates  performed  their 
duties ;  and  he  hoped  he  should  never  see  the  day  when  the  country  would  be 
deprived  of  their  valuable  services,  by  any  transfer  of  their  duties  to  other  hands. 
It  was  impossible  that  they  could  be  transferred  to  any  hands  capable  of  discharging 
them  with  more  general  satisfaction  than  those  to  which  they  were  already 
intrusted.  The  object  of  the  bill  which  he  proposed  to  introduce  would  be,  to 
facilitate  the  exercise  of  the  duties,  and  to  simplify  the  laws  which  applied  to  them ; 
but  by  no  means  to  trench  upon  the  existing  privileges  of  the  magistracy.  There 
were  in  all,  he  beKeved,  twenty-three  acts  which  related  to  the  qualifications  and 
Jtirisdiction  of  masristrates.  The  enactments  in  these  were  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  complex.  He  proposed  to  proceed  as  had  been  done  with  the  criminal  laws 
last  session ;  namely,  to  unite  them  all  in  one  general  statute,  repealing  such  portions 
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fts,  upon  consideration,  might  i^)pear  onDecessary,  and  making  such  additions  at  €bm 
lapse  of  time  might  have  rendered  desirable.  He  would  not  then  enter  into  any 
details ;  they  would  be  best  seen  when  the  bill  should  be  printed.  For  its  subsequent 
stages  he  would  fix  a  time  sufiSciently  remote,  to  allow  of  the  fullest  consideration. 
It  might  not  be  amiss,  however,  that  he  should  then  lay  before  the  House  an  outline 
of  the  intended  measure.  The  qualification  of  magistrates  had  been  fixed,  in  the 
reign  of  C^rge  II.,  at  £100  a-year.  Since  that  time,  the  value  of  money  had  so 
much  changed,  and  property  had  so  much  increased,  that  not  the  slightest  difficulty 
oould  be  experienced  in  finding  persons  possessed  of  much  higher  qualification  than 
that ;  and  it  had  been  considered  highly  e]q>edient  that  the  amount  should  be  nused 
from  £100  to  £300.  This,  of  course,  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  local  magis- 
trates ;  it  was  only  to  afiect  justices  of  the  peace  for  counties  at  large.  It  was  also 
intended  to  abolish  the  distinction  between  justices  of  the  quorum  and  justices  of 
the  peace;  the  necessi^^  for  such  a  distinction  having  long  since  paj»ed  away. 
Another  provision  which  he  intended  to  introduce  was  one  for  enabling  magistrates 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  material  witnesses ;  and  he  would  likewise  propose,  that 
the  magistrate  who  issued  a  summons  should  attend  personally  to  hear  and  assist  in 
determining  the  matter  in  dispute.  His  bill  would  also  make  provbion  for  the 
regular  holding  of  petty  sessions,  and  contain  a  general  form  of  conviction;  the  want 
of  which  had  l^en  heretofore  seriously  felt,  and  even  by  the  legislature  itself;  for  in 
every  new  act  a  fresh  form  of  conviction  was  to  be  given ;  and  for  oflfences  against 
the  common-law  no  settled  form  was  extant.  These  defects  he  proposed  to  remedy. 
As  respected  fines  and  penalties,  he  proposed  that  returns  should  be  regularly  made 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  and  he  would  mtroduce  a  provision  for  relating  the  fees 
to  be  recdved  by  the  clerks  of  the  justices  themselves.  These,  besides  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  acts  above  referred  to,  constituted  the  principal  provisions  of  the  bilL 
He  presented  it  to  the  House  with  the  greater  confidence,  it  having  been  prepared 
with  the  assistance  of  his  hon.  friend  Mr.  Hobhouse.  Though  prevented  by  ill 
health  from  continuing  in  public  life,  he  vras  anxious  to  g^ve  to  the  country  the 
benefit  of  his  long  experioice,  and  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 
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Mabch  26,  1829. 

Mr.  Dawson  having  moved  the  recommitment  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Moore  moved, 
^*  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee,  that  they  have  power  to  extend  the 
operation  of  the  bill  to  boroughs,  and  cities,  and  towns  corporate  in  Ireland.*' 

The  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Moore  then  moved,  **  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee,  that  they 
have  the  power  of  preserving  the  existing  riehts  of  Protestant  freeholders.'* 

Mb.  Sjegbbtabt  Pssl  thought  his  hon.  friend  had  acted  wisely  in  not  pressing 
his  former  resolution  to  a  division.  He  also  thought  that  when  his  hon.  frigid 
considered  that  his  presept  motion  was  founded  on  a  religious  distinction,  and  not 
on  political  grounds,  he  would  see  the  expediency  of  withdrawing  it  also.  His  hon. 
friend  must  see  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  g^rant  the  Protestant  firaeholder  a  privilege 
which  they  took  from  the  Catholic,  because,  as  his  hon.  friend  stated,  the  Protestants 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  were  respectable  and  uncontrolled  in  the  exercise  of  their 
franchise  by  spiritual  infiuence;  for  his  hon.  friend  must  know,  that  very  many 
respectable  Catholic  freeholders,  who  had  voted  in  favour  of  Protestant  candidates, 
undismayed  by  popular  clamour,  would  be  disfranchised  by  the  bill  before  the  House, 
no  less  than  the  tVotestant  freeholders.  There  then  existed  no  valid  ground  of  dis- 
tinction, so  far  as  respectability  and  freedom  from  spiritual  influence  were  con- 
cerned ;  and  would  his  hon.  friend  rest  his  proposition  on  a  religious  distinction  ? 
He  was  sure  he  would  not,  and  that  the  force  of  the  maxim  quoted  by  his  hem. 
friend,  **  Sic  uiere  teo,  tit  aHermm  turn  Uedaty''^  would  induce  his  hon.  friend  ta 
withdraw  his  motion. 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 
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The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  Mr.  Moore  proposed  as  an 
amendment,  on  the  clause  raising  the  qualification  from  408.  to  £10,  that  the  words 
**  twenty  pounds**  be  inserted  instead  of  "  ten  pounds.*' 

Mb.  Secbbtabt  Pbel  said,  he  should  give  his  most  decided  opposition  to  such  an 
amendment.  If  his  hon.  friend  would  hut  look  to  the  clauses  which  r^^ated  and 
determined  the  £10  franchise  under  this  bill,  he  would  see,  that  the  present  quali- 
fication afibrded  the  most  ample  security,  under  such  restrictions  for  its  beneficial 
exercise,  and  a  far  better  security  than  the  raising  of  it  to  £20,  under  the  existing 
system,  would  supply.  He  objected  to  this  amendment  ako,  because  it  would  go 
to  take  the  elective  franchise  from  the  counties,  and  to  throw  it  into  the  great 
towns — ^to  deprive  the  landed  proprietors  in  the  counties  of  their  influence,  and  to 
throw  it  into  the  hands  of  the  shopkeepers  in  the  great  towns.  The  machinery  of 
the  bill  imposed  a  severer  test  of  the  qualification,  than  the  mere  oath  of  the  party, 
which  was  now  the  onlv  test  required.  He  certainly  thought  £10  was  a  proper 
medium  to  preserve.  It  would  not  so  much  restrict  the  popular  constituency  as 
£20 :  it  would,  therefore,  give  more  satisfaction,  and,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  found 
quite  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  those  interests  which  it  was  designed  to  guard. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Trant,  Mr.  Peel  said,  it  was  true,  as  his  hon.  friend  had  stated, 
that  wonderful  things  had  happened  since  1825  [hear,  hear  11.  His  hon.  friend 
v^as  one  of  the  greatest  plagiarists  he  had  ever  known ;  he  had  always  his  book  ready 
to  refer  to  [hear,  and  a  laugh].  He  would  say  to  bis  hon.  friend,  *^  Pereanty  qtd 
ante  nos  nostra  dixerunV*  [hear,  hear!].  Though  his  hon.  friend  was  now  adverse 
to  the  measure  proposed  by  his  majesty's  ministers,  yet,  if  a  general  election  were  to 
take  place  to-morrow,  during  the  present  state  of  the  franchise,  his  hon.  friend 
would  be  soon  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  adjusting  this  question  in  the  way  in 
which  he  hoped  the  House  would  now  adjust  it. 

The  committee  then  divided :  For  the  Amendment,  16 ;  Against  it,  112.  Major- 
ity, 96. 
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Mabch  27,  1829. 

Ip  the  debate  in  further  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  this  bill, 
Sir  R.  Vyvyan  rose  to  propose  two  amendments  in  the  clause  containing  the  oath 
to  be  taken  by  Catholics.  He  was  astonished  to  find  that  th^  bill  proposed  by 
ministers  had  omitted  two  most  material  portions  of  the  oath  of  1 791 .  The  following 
words  occurred  in  that  oath,  after  the  words  **  to  the  crown  of  these  realms" — **  and 
I  do  swear  that  I  do  reject  and  detest,  as  an  unchristian  and  impious  position  that  it 
is  lawful  to  murder  or  destroy  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  for  or  under  pre- 
tence of  their  being  heretics ;  and  also,  that  unchristian  and  impious  principle,  that 
faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics  or  infidels  :**  and  at  the  end  of  that  oath  were 
annexed  the  following  words,  which  were  omitted  in  the  oath  proposed  by  this  bill; — 
**  And  without  any  dispensation  already  granted  by  the  pope,  or  any  authority  of  the 
See  of  Rome,  or  any  person  whatever ;  and  without  thinking  that  I  am,  or  can  be 
acquitted  before  God  or  man,  or  absolved  of  this  declaration,  or  any  part  thereof, 
although  the  pope,  or  any  person  or  persons,  or  authority  whatsoever  shall  dispense 
with,  or  annul  the  same,  or  declare  that  it  was  null  or  void."  Now  he  would  pro- 
pose, as  an  amendment,  that  the  first  portion  of  the  oath  of  1791,  which  he  had 
read,  be  inserted  in  the  oath  contained  in  the  present  bill,  after  the  word  ^^  realms," 
and  before  the  words  **and  I  do  further  declare."  It  was  well  known,  that  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  remained  unchanged ;  and  that  the  prin- 
ciple against  which  the  oath  of  1791  was  intended  to  guard,  still  actuated  professors 
of  that  creed,  might  be  gathered  from  the  events  of  modern  times.  He  would  only 
refer  the  House  to  the  year  1816,  when  this  principle  of  persecution  against  heretics 
was  carried  to  its  full  extent  of  blood  and  murder  in  the  south  of  France.  He  would 
wish  to  know  from  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to 
omit  this  portion  of  the  oath,  containing  so  essential  a  security,  and  which  was  so 
considered  by  the  framers  of  the  bill  of  1791.    As  to  the  dispensing  power  of  the 
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pope,  to  which  the  other  portion  of  the  oath  which  he  would  propose  to  iosert  kad 
referenceT,  he  would  only  observe,  that  it  existed  still,  and  was  recognised  in  some  of 
the  European  Catholic  countries.  The  hon.  memher  concluded  by  moving  the  first 
amendment. 

Mb.  SscaETABT  Peel  said,  that  if  the  hon.  baronet  conceived  that  the  amendment 
which  he  proposed  would  offer  any  additional  security,  he  was  (greatly  mistaken ; 
for  it  would  be  no  security  at  all.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  had 
omitted  the  words  from  the  oath,  which  the  hon.  baronet  now  proposed  to  insert  ia 
It,  because  he  conceived  it  would  be  perfectly  unnecessary  to  call  upon  the  parties 
whom  they  were  about  to  admit  to  idl  the  rights  and  privile^  of  the  constitu- 
tion, to  declare,  that  they  did  not  believe,  as  an  article  of  their  faith,  that  it  was 
lawful  to  murder  heretics.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  it  would  only  be  encumbering^ 
the  oath  with  an  unnecessary  declaration,  which  would  merely  serve  to  weaken 
the  force  of  the  oath,  and  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  party  who  took  it  from 
those  parts  of  the  oath  which  were  required  to  be  taken  by  him  as  a  test  of  his 
civil  allegiance.  When  they  were  about  to  admit  the  Catholics  to  an  equality  of 
civil  and  political  privileges,  it  did  appear  to  him.  that  it  would  be  an  odious  as 
well  as  unnecessary  thing,  to  call  upon  any  man,  on  whom  they  were  goine  to  confer 
such  privileges,  to  declare  that,  under  any  circumstances,  it  would  be  lawnil  to  com- 
mit murder.  The  hon.  baronet  had  further  objected  to  the  present  oath,  because 
it  omitted  the  clause  which  obliged  Catholics  to  declare,  that  they  did  not  believe 
that  the  pope  possessed  the  power  to  dispense  with  the  obligation  of  an  oath.  Now, 
if  any  party  believed  that  the  pope  possessed  such  a  power  of  dispensing  with  oaths, 
it  must  be  clear,  that  no  oath  whatever  would  be  a  security  against  such  a  party. 
Against  individuals  who  entertained  such  a  belief,  if  any  there  existed,  no  oath  that 
could  be  devised  would  afford  any  security  whatever ;  the  declaration,  therefore,  in 
reference  to  the  dispensing  power  of  the  pope,  had  been  omitted  in  the  present  osth, 
because  it  was  useless  and  unnecessary.  The  present  oath  afforded  the  best  of  all 
securities  when  it  called  oo  the  party  taking  it  to  swear  solemnly  in  the  presence  of 
Ood,  that  he  *^  makes  this  declact^on  and  every  part  thereof,  in  the  plain  and  or- 
dinary sense  of  the  words  of  this  oath,  without  any  evasion,  equivocation  or  men- 
tal reservation  whatsoever.*^  If  they  couid  not  believe  the  man,  who  in  the  presence 
of  God,  made  such  a  solemn  declaration  as  that,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  devise 
any  oath  which  could  bind  him,  or  afford  them  any  security.  It  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten,  that  it  was  oaths  alone  which  excluded  Roman  Catholics  from  seats  in  that 
House,  and  from  all  the  privileges  of  the  state.  They  were  not  excluded  by  the 
direct  operation  of  any  law  in  England  or  Ireland.  There  was  no  law  which  ex- 
cluded Homan  Catholics  as  such :  they  were  excluded  by  the  indirect  and  conse- 
quential operation  of  oaths.  Now,  if  ftoman  Catholics  held  the  belief  of  the  dis- 
pensing power  of  the  pope  in  respect  to  the  obligation  of  oaths,  what  was  it,  he 
would  ask,  that  prevented  Catholics  from  taking  their  seats  in  parliament,  and  from 
filling  the  various  offices  of  the  state  ?  As  the  law  at  present  stood,  they  allowed 
Roman  Catholics  to  give  evidence  in  the  courts  of  justice,  both  civil  and  criminal, 
and  to  act  as  jurors  in  cases  where  the  lives  and  properties  of  their  fellow-cititizens 
were  concerned.  Would  it  be  right  to  call  upon  those  men  whom  they  were  now 
about  to  admit  to  the  highest  privileges,  to  declare,  that  they  did  not  believe  that 
any  power  could  absolve  them  from  an  oath  ?  And  were  they  further  to  call  upon 
such  individuals  to  declare,  that  they  did  not  believe  that  it  was  lawful  to  murder 
heretics  or  to  destroy  any  persons  for  or  under  pretence  of  their  being  heretics  ? 
If  it  were  possible  that  such  a  belief  should  exist  amongst  the  Catholics,  Uiey  should 
not  only  not  admit  them  to  the  privileges  which  this  bill  went  to  confer  upon  them, 
but  they  should  disoualify  them  from  giving  evidence  in  courts  of  justice,  and  from 
discharging  the  duties  of  jurors,  where  they  exercised  a  power  over  the  lives  and 
properties  of  their  fellow-citizens.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  his  mi^esty's  go* 
vemment  had  determined  to  omit  the  words,  the  insertion  of  which  was  now  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  baronet,  feeling,  as  they  did,  convinced,  that  if  a  man  could  not  be 
oelieved  after  taking  the  present  oath,  there  was  no  possible  oath  by  which  they  could 
attempt  to  bind  his  conscience. 

After  some  discussion,  the  two  resolutions  were  put  and  negatived. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  gave  notice  that   he  should  mo?e  an   amendooent  fo  the 
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olanae  wbieh  enabled  Roman  Catholics,  to  be  members  of  lay  corporations.  In  page 
6,  line  27,  after  the  words  *^  or  any  college  or  school  or  ecclesiastical  foondation 
within  this  realm,*^  he  proposed  to  add  the  words,  *^  or  to  enable  any  person  or  persons 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  vote,  or  to  have  any  power  or  control,  in 
matters  relating  to  the  management  or  appropriation  of  sums  of  money,  or  other 
grants  which  have  heretofore  been  made,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  made,  in  aid, 
support  or  endowment  of  schools,  alms-houses,  or  charitable  institutions,  of  Pro- 
testant foundation.**  He  had  before  stated  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  propose 
this  amendment.  As  he  understood  the  bill,  it  was  not  intended  to  enable  Catholics 
to  act,  in  respect  of  the  foundations  in  any  way  in  which  they  were  now  disabled 
from  acting ;  and  he  supposed,  therefore,  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  his 
amendment  Let  it  not  be  thoueht  that  he  looked  upon  this  as  a  sufficient  security. 
For  his  own  part,  he  considered  all  securities  as  nonsense  [a  laugh]  ;  but  as  it  ap- 
peared to  be  geuerally  understood,  that  something  under  the  name  of  securities  should 
b«  added  to  the  bill,  he  would  contribute  his  mite  towards  that  something.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Roman  Catholics  would  get  as  much  power  as  possible 
into  their  hands;  indeed,  on  a  former  occasion,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  ex- 
pressed his  apprehension  of  this  propensity  to  power  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics. 
One  of  the  great  instruments  of  power  was  money ;  and  though  he  should  be  very 
glad  to  secure  all  corporate  funds  from  the  control  of  the  Catholics,  yet,  not  being 
able  to  do  that,  he  now  proposed  to  place  beyond  their  reach  such  funds  at  least  as 
were  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  schools^  alms-houses,  and  charitable  institu- 
tions of  rrotestant  foundation. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  he  was  anxious  to  accommodate  the  hon.  member  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power ;  but  as  the  hon.  member  had  told  them,  that  he  looked  upon  all  securi- 
ties with  contempt,  he  thought  on  the  hon.  member*s  own  showing,  the  amendment 
was  mere  surplusage.  The  part  of  the  bill,  in  which  the  hon.  member  proposed  to 
introduce  his  amendment  began  thus — ^^  Provided  also,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  nothing 
in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  enable  any  persons,  otherwise  than  as  they 
are  now  by  law  enabled,  to  hold,  eijoy,  or  exercise  any  office,^*  and  so  forth.  In  this 
clause,  therefore,  there  was  no  specific  mention  of  Roman  Catholics ;  while,  in  the 
amendment,  there  was  a  specific  mention  of  them.  He  really  did  not  know  the  meaning 
of  the  amendment,  nor  could  he  see  how  far  it  might  extcod.  In  the  case  of  family 
trustees.  Catholics  might  have  influence  over  institutions,  sncb  as  were  mentioned  in 
the  amendment.  Did  the  hon.  member  mean  to  deprive  them  of  tfuit  influence  f  Did 
he  mean  to  disqualify  a  Catholic  who  might  have  been  confided  in  by  the  person 
making  a  bequest,  from  acting  in  pursuance  of  a  trust  committed  to  him  ?  The 
amendment  did  not  relate  to  corporate  funds :  it  was  a  general  disqualification. 
There  might  be  a  trust  left  by  a  Protestant  family ;  the  object  of  the  trust  might  be 
a  Protestant ;  and  yet,  by  succession  or  by  appointment,  a  Roman  Catholic  might  be 
or  become  the  trustee.  To  such  a  case  this  amendment  would  apply ;  and  it  would 
disqualify  the  Roman  Catholic.  He  really  thought  that  the  hon.  member  would  do 
better  by  adhering  to  his  original  intention  of  giving  notice  of  this  amendment,  and 
refraining  from  moving  it  then. 

Colond  Sibthorp  afterwards  beg^  to  be  allowed  to  withdraw  the  amendment,  and 
to  give  notice  that  he  would  more  it  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  accordingly  vrithdrawn. 

Sir  R.  Vyvyan,  on  the  clause  relating  to  the  Jesuits,  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  clause  run  thus: — **Be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  every  Jesuit,  and  every 
member  of  any  other  religious  order,  community,  or  society  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
whatever  be  his  title,  character,  or  designation  (this  was  particularly  necessary,  for 
a  greater  difficulty  never  existed  than  that  of  finding  out  who  really  were  Jesuits), 
bound  by  monastic  or  other  vows,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  this  act, 
shall  be  within  his  majesty^s  dominions,  shall  deliver  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the 
county  or  place,  or  his  deputy,  or  to  the  governor  of  the  colony  where  such 
person  shall  reside,  a  statement  in  the  form  and  containing  the  particulars  set  forth 
in  the  schedule  to  this  act  annexed. 

After  some  discussion,  Mr.  Peel  said  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  House  vponld  be 
able  to  discuss  the  amendment  to  more  advantage,  if^the  hon.  baronet  would  state  the 
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general  outline  of  the  plan  he  meant  to  propose  with  respect  to  the  monastic  iodetSm 
That  information  once  given,  the  whole  question  might  oe  discussed  together. 

Sir  R.  Vyvyan  stated  his  object  to  be,  tnat  the  provisions  of  the  bill  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  colonies,  and  that  stronger  means  should  be  adopted  for  preventing  the 
increase  of  monastic  institutions  of  every  kind. 

Mr.   Peel  said,  the  hon.  baronet  had  now  stated  generally  what  enactments 
he  contemplated.     For  himself,  his  desire  was,  that  justice  should  be  observed 
towards  individuals  while  the  object  of  preventing  the  spread  and  increase  of  those 
monastic  institutions  should  be  effected.     He  entirely  concurred  with  the  hon. 
baronet  in  thinking,  that  it  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  interests  of  a  Protestant 
state  to  follow  the  example  of  other  states,  governed  by  Roman  Catholic  sovereinis, 
and  to  take  the  precautions  which  they  haid  taken  against  any  danger  to  their  rights, 
which  might  be  apprehended  from  those  monastic  orders.    It  was  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  take  care  that  the  Protestant  institutions  of  this  country  were  not  abused, 
by  allowing  those  Jesuits  who  were  expelled  from  other  places  to  assemble  here ; 
but  in  doing  that  they  ought  to  have  a  proper  r^ard  to  the  just  rights  of  individuals. 
Now,  in  pursuinfi^  this  enquiry,  it  was  material  to  ascertain,  m  the  first  instance,  what 
was  the  existing  law  with  respect  to  the  Jesuits,  and  with  reference  to  monastic  or- 
ders generallv  in  England  and  Ireland;  and  to  see  whether  those  individuals  were 
not  here  on  the  faith  of  that  existing  law.    They  would  then  have  to  enquire,  whether 
the  present  bill  which  would  prevent  the  future  admission  of  British  subjects  in  this 
country  into  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  and  which  would  also  prevent  the  arrival  of 
foreign  Jesuits  in  the  United  Kingdom,  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  every  apprehended 
danger?    Now,  the  state  of  the  law  in  England  and  Ireland  was  this: — At  present 
there  was  in  Ireland  no  law  whatever  against  the  Jesuits  or  the  monastic  orders. 
He  did  not  know  what  the  state  of  the  law  was  before  1793;  but  since  1793  he 
apprehended  there  was  nothing  in  the  law  of  Ireland  to  prevent  the  residence  of 
Jesuits,  or  of  other  monastic  orders  in  that  country.    In  England,  since  1791,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  residence  of  Jesuits  here :  but  Uae  law  gave  the  Roman 
Catholic,  who  took  the  oath  of  1791,  the  express  power  to  belong,  if  he  pleased,  to 
any  of  the  monastic  orders.    The  act  of  1791  provided,  ^*  that  no  Roman  Catholic 
who  has  taken  and  subscribed  the  oath  hereinsifter  appointed  to  be  taken,  shall  be 
presented,  indicted,  sued,  prosecuted,  or  convicted,  in  any  civil  or  ecclesiastical  court 
for  being  a  ps^ist,  or  a  reputed  papist,  or  Roman  Catholic  priest  or  deacon,  or  for 
entering  into  any  ecclesiastical  order  or  community."    The  part  of  the  bill  which 
he  was  now  reading  related  to  the  Jesuit  in  his  individual  capacity,  and  it  had  the 
effect  of  preventing  any  person  from  being  prosecuted  as  a  Jesuit,  in  his  individual 
capacity.    As  to  monastic  endowments,  the  law  of  17^1  left  that  subject  exactly  as 
it  stood  before.     Such  endowments  were  illegal.     The  endowment  of  a  coU^^  for 
Jesuits,  or  for  any  other  monastic  order  whatever,  was  contrary  to  law,  and  if  dis- 
covered, became  forfeited.    The  existing  law,  therefore,  which  the  act  of  1791  did 
not  touch,  gave  as  complete  security  as  law  could  give,  against  the  implication  of 
property  to  the  support  of  monastic  orders,  or  to  any  other  superstitious  uses  of  that 
nature.     What  was  looked  to  by  the  act  was,  merely  the  individual  capacity  of  any 
Roman  Catholic.    The  law  did  not  touch  him;  and  he  might  in  his  private  capacity, 
attach  himself  to  the  order  of  Jesuits,  or  to  any  other  monastic  order,  under  that  act 
which  specifically  declared,  that  he  should  not  be  liable  to  prosecution.     He  thought, 
therefore,  though  policy  might  require  that  they  should  interdict  an  addition  to  the 
nun>ber  of  Jesuits  at  present  here,  that  it  would  be  a  very  harsh  measure  to  de- 
prive individuals  of  the  liberty  to  reside  in  thb  country,  after  they  had  relied  for 
protection  and  security  on  the  existing  law.     If  the  statute  of  1791   had  ^ven 
them  notice,  that,  at  a  future  time  they  would  be  deprived  of  this  privilege, 
thev  would  not  probably  have  come  to  this  country,  or  remained  here.    But  they 
had,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  permission  to  stay  here  for  their  lives;  and 
under  these  circumstances,  he  conceived  it  would  be  unjust  to  interfere  with 
them.     The  bill  left  the  law  as  it  found  it,  with  respect  to  monastic  endowments : 
it  compelled  the  Jesuit,  or  the  member  of  any  other  monastic  order,  to  regbter  him- 
self, so  that  the  government  must  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  number  of  those 
persons ;  and  it  ukewise  forbade  the  arrival  in  England  of  any  more  individuals  of 
that  class.    If  there  were  any  British  subjects,  prior  to  the  passing  of  this  measure. 
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irho,  relying  on  the  statate  of  1791,  became  Jesuits,  they  had  a  right  to  come  for- 
ward and  perform  the  act  of  registratiou  under  this  bill.  But  notice  was  given, 
that  after  the  act  came  into  operation,  any  British  subjects  who  connected  thenuelves 
with  the  Jesuits,  or  any  other  community  of  that  nature,  could  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  benefit  of  this  law.  This  was  going,  he  thought,  as  far  as  they  should  go.^ 
The  hon.  baronet  wished  to  extend  this  measure  to  the  colonies.  But  he  ou^t  to 
recollect  that  some  of  the  colonies  were  peculiarly  circumstanced.  He  did  not  ex- 
actly know  the  state  of  the  law  with  respect  to  Canada.  He  believed  the  College  of 
Jesuits  there  had  been  suspended;  but  he  thought  it  would  be  a  difficult  and  delicate 
matter  to  legislate  on  thb  subject  for  a  colony,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  almost 
entirely  Roman  Catholics.  In  Canada  the  legislature  had  the  power  of  regulating 
the  Jesuits.  In  those  colonies  which  had  no  legislature,  the  Crown  had  the  power 
of  regulation.  His  wish  was  to  extend  this  law  to  all  colonies  where  there  were 
Roman  Catholics.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  the  govemor^s  requiring  a  return  of 
all  the  monastic  orders  and  of  Jesuits  in  each  colony.  The  effect  of  the  present  bill 
was,  not  to  aboUsh  all  the  monastic  establishments  for  education,  but  to  prevent  an 
increase  in  their  number.  In  1800,  in  consequence  of  the  troubles  in  France,  there 
was  a  g^reat  resort  of  foreign  regulars  to  this  country :  the  attention  of  the  legislature 
was  in  consequence  called  to  3ie  subject,  and  a  bill  passed  that  House,  which  re- 
quired the  registration  of  all  foreign  regpilars  residing  temporarily  in  this  country, 
and  prevented  any  addition  to  their  number.  This  bUl,  which  did  not  affect  British 
subjects  who  were  affected  by  the  bill  of  1791,  did  not  pasA  into  a  law ;  it  was  re- 
jected in  the  House  of  Lords,  mainly  owing  to  the  speech  of  Bishop  Horsley;  so 
that  the  Jesuit  would  appeal  to  the  bills  of  1791  and  1800.  In  his  opinion,  much 
less  evil  would  be  occasioned  by  suffering  them  to  renaain,  than  by  violating  a  kind  of 
pledge  given  them  by  the  legislature. 

Aner  some  desultory  conversation, 

Mr.  Peel  proposed  a  clause,  providing  that  where  the  name  of  G^eorge  the  Fourth 
occurred  in  the  oath,  it  should  be  altered,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  name  of  the  sove- 
reign for  the  time  being.  This  clause  was  necessary,  he  observed,  to  obviate  any 
objection  that  the  oath,  in  its  present  state,  would  apply  only  to  bis  present  Majesty. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Peel  then  stated,  that  it  might  be  desirable  that  an  individual  Jesuit  might 
be  allowed  tg  reside  in  England  for  a  limited  time ;  there  might  be  eminent  scholars 
or  persons  specially  called  here,  to  whom  it  might  be  proper  to  extend  this  indulgence. 
The  clause  he  should  propose  for  this  olject,  provided,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for 
one  of  his  Majesty's  secretaries  of  State,  by  licence,  to  allow  a  foreign  Jesuit  or 
member  of  a  religious  order,  as  aforesaid,  to  come  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to 
remain  therein  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  calendar  months,  with  power  to  revoke 
such  licence  if  he  should  see  fit ;  and  if  such  foreign  Jesuit  or  other  person  did  not 
depart  within  twenty  days  after  the  licence  had  been  revoked,  or  within  twenty  days 
after  the  expiration  of  the  licence,  he  should  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  be 
banished  for  life  from  the  United  Kingdom.  He  should  also  propose,  in  anothep 
clause,  that  a  list  of  all  such  licences  granted  within  the  preceding  twelve  months  be 
laid  before  Parliament  each  session. 

The  clauses  were  agreed  to. 

Sir  R.  Vy  vyan  moved  a  clause,  of  which  the  effect  was,  that  no  Jesuit  or  member 
of  any  monastic  institution  should  be  a  schoolmaster,  under  a  penalty,  for  the  first 
conviction,  of  £200 ;  for  the  second  of  £500 ;  and  for  the  thiid  of  banishment  for 
life.  He  intended  also  to  propose,  that  if  within  three  months  after  the  passing  of 
this  act,  any  monastic  estabhshment  should  harbour  any  young  person,  being  a 
subject  of  his  Majesty,  the  establishment  should  be  dissolved. 

Mr.  Peel  observed,  that  the  clause  would  be  unjust,  because  the  act  of  1791  g&re 
to  the  Catholic  clergy  the  rifi^ht  to  keep  schools  for  the  education  of  Catholic  youth ; 
and  the  clause  now  proposed  prevented  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  from  being 
educated  by  Jesuits.  With  respect  to  schoolmasters,  the  act  required  that  their 
names  should  be  registered  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  parties  who  kept  a  school 
on  the  faith  of  the  act  would  have  just  ground  of  complaint.  On  the  principle  of 
public  faith  it  was  objectionable.    Although  it  might  be  desirable  to  prevent  the 
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education  of  youth  by  Catholics,  he  would  rather  stand  on  the  public  ground  of 
l^ood  faith. 

The  amendment  was  negatived.  On  the  motion,  that  the  bill  be  engrossed,  die 
House  divided,  Ayes,  233 ;  Noes,  106 ;  Majority,  127. 

Mabch  30,  1829. 

Mb.  Sbcsbtabt  Pbsl  having  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  the  Marquis  of  Chandos  moved,  as  an  amendmentp 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  third  time  that  day  six  months. 

In  the  debate  which  followed,  Mr.  Peel  said : — Sir,  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  on  this  occasion  is  the  least  effective  of  his  two  speeches ;  and 
with  the  charges  it  makes  against  me,  it  contains  a  challenge — a  challenge  I  am 
about  to  accept,  while  I  attempt  to  defend  the  bill  against  the  charges  he  hus  made. 
If  that  speech  contaiosall  the  imputations  against  the  measure  with  which  it  can  be 
visited,  I  must  confess  I  have  not  heard,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  debates — and  I 
have  listened  throughout  to  the  eloquent  speeches  made  by  the  defenders  of  the 
measure— but  I  did  not  hear  any  one  with  suqh  complete  satisfaction  as  I  heard  the 
speech  which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Plympton  made  against  the  bill.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has  attacked  the  policy  of  the  bill — and  why  ?  'llie  hon. 
gentleman.  Sir,  has  hunted  up  some  quotation,  some  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Allybone, 
in  order  to  prove  the  impolicy  of  admitting  Roman  Catholics  to  seats  on  the  judg- 
ment bench ;  and  all  I  heard  went  only  to  prove,  that  because  Mr.  Justice  Allybone 
held  an  absurd  opinion,  or  made  use  of  an  absurd  argument,  we  must  now  expect 
the  same  doctrines  from  any  Roman  Catholic  who  should  become  a  justice.  But 
how  would  the  doctrines  laid  down  apply  to  the  Protestants  ?  Were  these  argumenta, 
at  the  same  time,  not  equally  erroneous  ?  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  anv  man  who  lays  down  an  obnoxious,  or  incorrect,  doctrine  on 
the  bench,  is,  by  so  doing,  not  only  disqualified  himself  for  civil  liberty,  but  his 
erroneous  doctrine  is  to  disqualify  all  the  persons  who  profess  the  same  fidth  through 
all  generations.  On  this  principle,  I  ask,  what  will  become  of  the  lawyers  of  18^, 
if  they  are  to  be  judged  by  the  doctrines  of  the  last  century  ?  What  vras  done.  Sir, 
on  the  question  of  ship  money  ?  Were  the  judges  on  that  occasion  Roman  CathoDcs  ? 
Is  it  possible  to  draw  any  argument  against  any  opinion  from  the  erroneous  opinions 
of  men  during  a  bad  time?  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  for  a  moment,  that  because 
Mr.  Justice  Allyboue  held  an  opinion  in  such  times  which  was  not  the  same  as  that 
held  by  his  colleagues,  that  his  opinion  is  for  ever  to  exclude  Catholics  from  the 
judgment  seat?  What,  however,  did  the  Lord  Cliief  Justice  say  on  the  same  occar 
sion — *^  Now,  gentlemen,  any  thing  that  shall  disturb  the  government,  or  make 
mischief  and  a  stir  among  the  people,  is  certainly  within  the  case  ofLtbeliu  Famom^ 
and  I  must  in  short  give  you  my  opinion — 1  do  take  it  to  be  libel."  Other  judges,  not 
Catholics,  held  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Justice  Allybone.  Now,  the  hon.  luid  learned 
gentleman  quotes  a  CathoUc  judge;  but  when  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  wanted, 
the  other  evening,  to  hurl  a  sarcasm  against  my  noble  friend,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  then 
he  referred  to  Lord  Chancellor  Shaftesbury,  and  to  Lord  Chancellor  Jeffries.  When 
he  is  to  oppose  the  Catholics,  he  refers  to  the  errors  of  a  Catholic ;  when  he  attacks 
a  Protestant,  he  finds  arms  amongst  Protestants.  But  we  disclaim  the  doctrines 
— we  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the  acts — of  those  judges ;  and  so  may  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  this  day  disclaim  the  doctrines,  and  refuse  to  be  bouud  by  the  decisions, 
of  Mr.  Justice  Allybone,  as  we  disclaim  the  doctrines  of  Lord  Chancellor  Shaftes- 
bury, and  refuse  to  do  homage  to  the  cruelties  of  Chief  Justice  Jefl^es.  The 
argument  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  is  worth  nothing,  for  it  tells  against  the 
Protestants  quite  as  much  as  against  the  Catholics. 

As  I  have  disposed  of  this  point,  and  as  the  hon.  and  learned  g^tleman  has 
alluded  to  me,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  advert  to  the  points  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman.  I  must  first  say  that  no  person  could  have  been  so  much 
surprised,  I  may  say  astonished,  as  I  was,  at  the  speech  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  made  from  this  bench.  I  cannot  express,  indeed,  the  surprise, 
the  astonishment,  which  that  speech  excited  in  me.  Sir,  up  to  that  hour,  no  person 
heard  of  the  intention  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  make  a  speech,  and 
no  person  heard  of  the  indignation  by  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says 
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he  was  actuated,  nor  of  the  dangers  from  the  political  antipathy  of  the  Catholics  to 
iprhich  he  then  allnded.     Sir,  I  will  narrate  facts.     The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
has  informed  the  House  correctly,  that  a  communication  was  made  to  him  seven  days 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  of  the  intentions  of  the  government  as  to  this  bill. 
Cut  why  was  the  communication  made  f    The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  no 
confidential  adviser  of  the  Crown.    We  were  not  bound  to  ask  his  opinion  as  to  the 
course  of  policy  which  we  meant  to  pursue.    We  had  merely  to  resort  to  his  assistance 
— not  for  advice  as  to  the  course  we  meant  to  pursue,  but  for  his  legal  assistance  in 
framing  the  measures  we  intended  to  submit  to  parliament.    The  House  would 
suppose,  when  this  communication  was  made  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
that  he  had  declared  that  he  could  not  assist  to  draw  the  bill,  and  that  he  could  not 
support  the  principle  of  the  measure ;  but  the  hon.  gentleman  said  nothing  whatever, 
by  which  it  could  be  inferred  that  he  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  measure.     I  am  bound 
to  add,  Sir,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  did  assbt  in  drawing  the  bill  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Catholic  Association.     We  thought  it  was  not  fair  to  ask  his 
iassistance  in  drawing  the  bill  to  put  down  the  Catholic  Association,  without  com* 
municating  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  the  whole  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  far  as  the  principle  of  the  measure  was  concerned.    The  hon.  and  learned 
ffentleroan  made  no  objections;  he  assisted  in  drawing  the  bill  to  suppress  the 
Catholic  Association.    He  did  more.    He  assisted  us  with  his  legal  advice  in  draw* 
Ing  up  the  present  bill,  both  as  respects  the  law  of  endowments  and  of  ecclesiastical 
charities.     It  was  not  until  the  2drd  of  February,  that  the^on.  and  learned  gentle- 
man expressed  any  opinion  against  the  measure,  or  any  determination  not  to  draw 
the  bill.     But  parliament  met  on  the  5th  of  February.     The  intentions  of  the 
government  were  communicated  to  the  hon,  and  learned  gentleman  seven  days 
before  the  meetina^  of  parliament ;  he  assisted  in  drawing  the  bill  for  suppressing  the 
Catholic  Association;  he  assisted  us  with  his  advice,  with  respect  to  the  law  of 
endowments,  and  superstitious  uses,  and  he  never  during  that  time  expressed  any 
doubt  of  the  general  policy  of  the  measure.     When  the  time  came  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  my  noble  friend,  who  had  given  notice  that  the  measure  would  be  submitted 
to  parliament  on- the  5th  March,  that  all  the  details  of  the  measure  should  be  pre- 
pared— for  about  the  principle  we  had  previously  agreed — when  it  became  necessary 
that  my  noble  friend  should,  on  the  23rd  of  February,  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman to  prepare  the  bill,  is  there  any  man  who  heard  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  the  other  evening,  who  would  not  suppose  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  displayed  his  indignation,  and  answered :  **  I  foresee  danger  to 
my  country  from  tlie  measure,  and  I  have  sworn  an  oath  which  will  not  allow  me  to 
assist  you  ?"    fSir  C.  Wetherell  offered  a  momentaiy  interruption  without  rising 
from  his  seat;  but  what  it  was  could  only  be  ascertained  by  persons  immediately 
around  him,     Mr.  Peel  continued,  j]     No,  Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  brings  forward 
the  date  of  the  formal  communication  made  to  him  on  the  subject,  for  the  purpose 
of  grounding  upon  it  a  charge  against  his  Miyesty^s  government.     I  will  state  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  I  declare  it  was  not  until  the  night  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman made  the  declaration  in  his  speech,  that  I  or  others  had  any  ground[s  for 
supposing  that  his  repugnance  to  this  measure  arose  from  the  oath  he  had  taken  as 
Attorney-general.     In  answer  to  the  communication  made  to  him,  he  said,  he  could 
not  give  his  individual  support  to  the  bill ;  that  was  his  answer,  and  the  only  objec- 
tion offered  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  it,  as  far  as  we  were  cognizant, 
until  his  speech  in  this  House.     [Loud  cries  of  hear,  hear].    Be  it  remembered, 
that  that  speech  was  made  by  an  Attorney-general  of  the  Crown,  holding  office  at 
the  moment, — ^not  having  resigned  it — for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  charge  against 
the  government  under  which  he  acted :  and  at  the  same  time  complaining  that  he 
did  not  know  the  intention  of  ministers  until  a  short  period  before  the  meeting  of 
parliament.    This  confidential  officer  of  the  Crown,  of  his  own  accord,  dbdoses  the 
date  of  a  communication  confidentially  and  officially  made  to  him  on  the  subject. 
[Hear,  hear].    These  are  the  plain  facts — thus  has  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
acted.     One  would  have  thought,  that  having  predetermined  so  to  act,  be  was  not 
warranted  in  holding  office  for  a  moment;  yet  he  did  so,  although  he  had  not 
resigned,  nor  signified  his  intention  to  resign.   Certainly,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  not  warranted  in  stating  the  date  of  an  official 
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communication,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  charge  against  government  for  ita 
conduct  in  connexion  with  that  communication. 

With  respect  to  the  law  of  the  case,  I  am  aware  of  the  tremendous  difiBcolty 
which  an  unlearned  individual  like  myself  must  find,  in  attempting  to  reply  to  th« 
arguments  of  an  hon.  gentleman  so  skilful  and  sagacious  upon  that  subject  Yet  I 
must  here  observe,  that  if  I  have  any  understanding  of  the  bill,  nothing  ha*  more 
reconciled  me  to  the  loss  we  have  sustained  in  being  deprived  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman^s  assistance,  than  the  circumstance  of  his  finding  fault  with  the  measure 
upon  such  legal  grounds  as  he  has  done.  Step  by  step  wUl  I  follow  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  through  his  objections.  His  observations  have  made  me  r^^ard 
the  bill  as  even  better  than  I  before  thought.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
states  as  his  first  objection  to  the  bill,  that  it  opens  and  allows  an  unrestricted  inter- 
course with  the  See  of  Rome.  The  bill  does  no  such  thin^.  It  does  not  repeal  a 
single  act  which  now  restrains  that  intercourse.  If  we  legalized  that  intercourse,  by 
establishiug  a  commission  to  inspect  and  regulate  it,  we  should  by  that  have  recog- 
nised it.  But  as  the  bill  stands,  it  does  no  such  thing.  Every  act  which  prohibits 
that  intercourse  remains  untouched  in  the  Statute  Book.  The  bill  admits  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  exercise  of  equal  civil  rights  with  Protestants,  and  does  not 
recognise  the  intercourse  with  the  Holy  See.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
then,  has  confounded  two  things  essentially  different. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  accuses  me  of  having  abandoned  the  clauses 
which  were  found  in  the  bill  of  1825,  for  appointing  a  commission  of  Roman 
Catholic  bbhops,  who  should  enquire  into  the  character  of  candidates  for  ecclesiastica) 
places,  and  report  the  same  to  the  Crown.  Sir,  I  did  abandon  those  clauses,  because 
I  thought  them  utterly  useless.  The  commission  of  bishops  was  to  report  on  the 
loyalty  of  any  ecclesiastical  candidates.  This  was  invalid  as  a  security.  I  know 
not  what  loyalty  means,  or  how  it  is  to  be  ascertained.  Those  who  take  the  oaths 
prescribed,  are  to  be  considered  as  complying  with  the  obligations  imposed  by  the 
legislature,  and  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  loyal.  1  abandoned  the  clauses,  then, 
because  I  thought  them  useless  a  a  security ;  and  had  the  Crown  appointed  a 
commission  of  Koman  Catholic  bishops  to  enquire  into  the  character  of  candidates, 
and  report  that  to  the  Crown,  it  would  have  been,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  a 
recognition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England ;  which  it  is  better  should 
not  be  recognised  by  the  government  of  this  country.  For  these  reasons  I  ahan« 
doned  the  provisions  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  reproaches  me  with 
having  given  up.  .The  same  reasons  apply  to  the  clauses  for  the  inspection  of  the 
intercourse  with  Rome,  to  be  found  in  former  acts.  Those  clauses  provided,  that 
what  was  purely  of  a  spiritual  nature  should  be  excepted  from  the  inspection ;  and 
this  allowed  such  large  exceptions,  that  I  thought  it  was  of  no  use.  With  such 
exceptions,  the  clause  would  not  have  imposed  any  real  restrictions,  while  the  enact- 
ing it  would  have  recognised  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  seemed  to  me  better, 
therefore,  to  abandon  the  clause,  and  not  to  recognise  that  Church.  Now  we  do 
not  recognise  it,  and  we  do  not  pretend  to  possess  a  security  that  can  never  answer 
the  purpose  expected  from  it.  For  these  reasons,  then,  I  abandoned  the  securities 
formerly  demanded  in  bills  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics.  It  has  been  well  said  ol 
them,  that  they  served  as  a  blind  to  the  Protestants,  without  affording  them  any 
effectual  security. 

Next  comes  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman^s  objection  as  to  the  oath  that  a  Ro« 
man  Catholic  is  to  take,  disclaiming  any  intention  to  subvert  the  present  church  es* 
tablishment,and  swearing  never  to  exercise  any  privilege  to  which  he  is  or  may  become 
entitled,  to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant  religion  or  Protestant  government  in 
the  united  kingdom.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  is  not  satis6ed  with  the 
oraission  of  a  disclaimer  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  of  the  exploded  dogmas  that 
faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  and  that  in  certain  cases  murder  may  be  meri- 
toriously committed.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says,  that  I  have  not  inserted 
in  the  oath  prescribed  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  a  declaration  that  they  are  not  ex* 
cused  from  holding  faith  with  Protestants,  and  are  not  bound  to  kill  them.  But  why 
should  we  retain  offensive  words  that  are  better  omitted  ?  We  omitted  them  because 
it  seemed  wiser  to  do  so ;  and  now  we  are  charged  with  having  abandoned  all  securi- 
ty  for  the  Protestant  church,  because  we  have  not  imposed  a  declaration  on  the  C»- 
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tbolics,  that  they  are  bound  to  keep  faith  with  heretics,  and  are  not  bound  to  kill 
Protestants.  If  the  words  are  omitted,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  thinks  that 
the  Catholics  will  not  incur  the  same  penalties  as  under  the  act  of  1793.  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  must  recollect  that  Lord  Eidon  took  part  in  drawing  up  the 
bill  of  1791 ;  but  he  was  also  attorney-general  in  1793.  I  admit  that  those  who 
were  parties  to  the  act  of  1793  are  not  called  on  to  be  parties  to  this  measure,  because 
this  act  goes  much  beyond  that  in  the  privileges  it  grants ;  but  the  preamble  of  the 
bill  of  1793  says,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  shall  not  incur  any  penalties,  forfeitures, 
or  pains,  whatever,  more  than  Protestants,  on  taking  the  oaths  prescribed  by  that 
act.  The  exceptions  in  the  bill  of  1 793  were  more  numerous  than  those  in  the  present 
bill.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says,  that  the  Roman  Catholics'  oath  will 
not  prevent  Protestants  from  entering  the  House.  If  this  argument  is  well  founded, 
how  does  he  reconcile  it  with  the  declaration  of  the  Dissenters,  and  with  the  oath 
of  a  Privy  councillor?  The  declaration  of  a  Dissenter,  when  he  enters  parliament 
is,  that  he  will  not  use  any  power  or  influence  he  may  possess,  by  virtue  of  any  office 
•he  holds,  to  weaken  the  Protestant  church  establbhment,  or  to  disturb  the  bishops 
and  clergy  in  the  exercise  of  their  legal  authority.  The  bill  admits  the  Roman 
Catholics  into  the  Privy  Council,  calling  on  them  to  take  an  oath,  that  they  will  not 
use  their  privileges  for  the  injury  of  the  established  church.  We  are  not  wUling  that 
the  Catholics  should  be  excluded,  and  we  are  willing  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
the  established  church ;  the  reason  for  introducing  the  oath  is,  that  similar  oaths 
have  been  formerly  introduced. 

The  next  objection  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  is  to  the  clause  which  gives 
the  power  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  exercise  the  right  of  presentation  to 
any  ecclesiastical  benefice  or  preferment,  in  case  the  appointment  to  such  a  benefice 
shall  belong  to  an  office  the  holder  of  which  is  a  uatholic.  We  are  willing  to 
remedy  any  plausible  objection  to  the  bill ;  but  if  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
has  so  many  objections  to.make  to  the  measure,  why  did  he  not  attend  ibc  committee, 
instead  of  reserving  all  his  objections  to  this  last  staffe  of  the  measure  ?  An  objec- 
tion was  made  in  the  committee,  and  it  was  sugg^ted  that  the  archbishop  of  Canter-  - 
bury  was  tlie  best  person  to  hold  in  his  hands  any  power  to  present  to  ecclesiastical 
prejerment.  We  were  willing  to  listen  to  that  suggestion ;  but  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  reserves  his  objections  to  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  when,  if  they  be 
well  founded,  the  evil  cannot  be  remedied.  The  objection  of  the  boa.  and  learned 
gentleman,  however,  is  not  well  founded,  when  he  states  that  the  church  preferment 
of  Scotland  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  bill 
does  no  such  thing;  and  either  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has  not  read,  or  has 
not  understood  the  bill,  if  he  supposes  that  it  vests  any  power  over  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  the  hands  of  the  archbbhop  of  Canterbury.  The  bill  does  not  vest  the 
archbishop  with  any  patronage  or  preferment  whatever.  But  as  there  is  certain 
church  preferment  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  which  is  disposed  of  under  the  advice 
of  a  responsible  minister,  should  the  minister  of  the  Home  Department  be  a  Roman 
Catholic,  in  that  case  he  cannot  advise  the  Crown  in  giving  away  this  preferment, 
which  must  only  be  done  by  a  Protestant  minister.  There  are,  however,  some 
offices  under  the  Crown,  such  as  the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
which  bestows  on  its  holder,  virtute  officii,  a  right  to  present  to  certain  ecclesiastical 

Ereferments ;  and  the  bill  provides,  that  if  such  offices  are  held  by  a  Roman  Catho- 
c  the  presentation  to  those  preferments  shall  be  exercised  by  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Now  it  does  so  happen,  that  in  Scotland  there  is  not  a  single  civil 
office  which  has  annexed  to  it  any  church  patronage.  In  this  case,  then,  of  such 
offices  as  I  have  alluded  to  being  held  b^  Catholics,  the  patronage  belongs  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury :  the  presentations  by  the  Crown  must  be  made  by  the 
advice  of  a  responsible  mmister. 

The  next  objection  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentieman  was  to  the  clause 
relating  to  the  scholastic  establishments.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  objects 
to  the  words  ^^  ecclesiastical  schools;**  but  in  fact,  the  bill  makes  no  alteration  in 
the  law  in  this  respect,  and  Protestant  foundations  will,  as  heretofore,  have  only 
Protectant  masters.  We  have  foreseen  this  objection,  and  we  come  prepared  to  leave 
out  the  words  '^  schools  of  ecclesiastical  foundation,**  so  as  to  make  the  clause  apbly 
to  schoob  generally.    The  act  will  not  then  give  any  persons  any  new  powers  in  this 
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respect,  nor  entitle  tbem  to  any  exception,  which  they  do  not  now  possess.    The  bill 
will  then  leave  the  Catholics  their  schools,  and  the  rrotebtants  theirs. 

The  next  objection  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  is,  that  all  the  penalties 
are  pecuniary ;  and  that  the  offences  are  to  be  prosecuted  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney-general,  who  may  be  a  Catholic ;  or,  if  willing  to  prosecute,  the  minister 
may  be  a  Catholic,  and  appoint  another  Attome^>gederal.  In  the  first  place,  the 
House  must  suppose  th^  Attorney-general  unwilling  to  prosecute ;  but  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  might  have  recollected  that  some  Attorneys-general,  at  least,  have 
«ome  respect  for  the  oath  they  take.  In  the  next  place,  the  penalties  are  not  alto- 
gether pecuniary ;  if  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  read  the  whole  clause,  he 
would  have  found  that  the  four  last  lines  stated  that  the  person  should  lose  his  office, 
The  clause  is  this : — 

**  And  be  it  enacted.  That  if  any  person  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
shall  enter  upon  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  any  office  or  franchise,  or  of  any 
office  or  place  of  trust  or  profit  under  his  majesty,  not  having,  in  manner,  and  at  the 
time  aforesaid,  taken  and  subscribed  the  oath  hereinbefore  appointed  and  set  fortli, 
then,  and  in  every  such  case,  such  person  shall  forfeit  to  his  miyesty  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  pounds :  and  the  appointment  of  such  person  to  the  office,  franchise,  or 
place,  so  by  him  held,  shall  thereupon  become  altogether  void ;  and  the  office,  fhm- 
chise,  or  place,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  vacant  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
whatsoever." 

Sir  0.  Wetherell. — "  Thereupon  I"  that  is,  on  the  recovery  of  the  penalty. 
Mr.  Peel. — If  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  stated  this  new  objection  in  the 
committee,  he  would  have  brought  it  forward  in  the  proper  place.  As  it  is,  I  doubt 
whether  the  voidance  of  office  depends  on  the  recovery  of  the  penalty.  If  it  shall  be 
considered  to  do  so,  I  am  willing  to  qualify  the  clause  by  the  omission  of  the  word 
**  thereupon."  I  think,  by  the  act,  the  office  is  clearly  void,  even  if  the  penalty 
were  never  enforced.  However,  I  have  no  objection  to  meet  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  and  if  the  forfeiture  depends  upon  the  recovery  of  the  penalty  I  shall 
have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  making  it  depend  on  the  refusal  to  qualify. 
Sir  C.  Wetherell. — Recommit  the  bill,  then. 

Mr.  Peel. — It  is  not  necessary  to  do  so,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  omitting 
"  thereupon."  I  hope  gentlemen  will  not  avail  themselves  of  my  desire  to  cure  any 
defects  tnat  may  exist  in  the  bill  needlessly  to  retard  its  progress.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  must  not  suppose,  because  we  are  willing  to  listen  to  reasonable 
objections  that  we  will  delay  the  measure. 

The  hon.  and  learned  ffentleman  seems  also  to  think,  that  the  penalty  of 
£200  is  not  sufficient.  What  success,  I  would  ask,  attended  the  old  Penal- 
laws,  and  are  we  to  revert  again  to  thera?  A  moderate  penalty  will  be  more 
likely  to  be  exacted  than  a  severe  punishment  inflicted;  and  I  believe  the 
penalty  will  be  more  efficacious  in  preventing  a  violation  of  the  law,  than  severe 
penal  enactments.  I  certainly  did  not  expect,  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion, 
that  I  should  have  had  to  answer  legal  and  technical  objections.  I  expected  that  all 
the  discussion  this  evening  would  have  been  on  the  principle  of  the  bill,  and  not  that 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  which  he  was  burning  with  impatience 
to  deliver,  was  to  have  been  a  speech  fit  only  for  a  committee.  He  was  not  content 
with  the  opposition  which  he  might  have  g^ven  to  the  bill,  when  in  progress :  he 
could  not  restrain  his  impetuous  enthusiasm,  and  be  at  peace  until  he  had  given  vent 
to  his  speech.  Certainly,  for  a  gentleman  who  bore  the  exclusion  of  Papists  from 
parliament  with  such  exemplary  resigpiation,  the  hon.  and  learned  member  bore  his 
own  exclusion  with  g^at  impatience.  An  hon.  member  has  said,  that  we  b^in  by 
Dumiog  the  slighter  ornaments  of  the  edifice,  heedless  of  the  fiames  by  which  the 
more  solid  and  important  portions  are  becoming  enveloped — ^somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  York  Minster.  We  are  not  labouring  under  the  delusion  attributed  to 
the  incendianr  of  that  noble  edifice,  and  the  hon.  gentleman  is  mistaken  in  believing 
that  we  are  aoout  to  be  enveloped  in  the  flames.  However,  I  give  the  hon.  gentleman 
the  benefit  of  the  plea  which,  no  doubt  the  hon.  gentleman  denies  to  me,  and  am 
rea^y  to  admit  that  the  hon.  gentleman,  perhaps  like  the  person  already  referred  to, 
is  labouring  under  a  delusion.  I  submit,  that  notwithstanding  the  hustings'  speech 
directed  by  the  hon.  gentleman  against  my  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  Solicitor* 
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^enelral,  th«  hon.  gentleman  has  made  no  impression  in  that  qoarter.  Neither  in  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Plyrapton,  nor  in  that  of  the  other  hon. 
gentleman,  can  I  find  any  answer  to  the  question — ^what  is  to  be  our  policy  in  the 
event  of  our  refusing  this  measure  ?  They  had  not  said  one  word  calculated  to 
lead  the  House  to  adopt  any  other  course,  in  the  present  emergency.  I  have  this 
morning  received  a  Letter  from  the  highest  authority  in  Irel^d.  It  is  a  private 
communication,  hut  I  cannot  refrain  from  reading  one  sentence  of  it,  which  ought  to 
be  more  conclusive  with  hon.  members  than  any  thing  which  I  can  say  upciu  the 
subject  The  Letter  is  dated  the  27th  of  March,  and  states  that  the  amelioration 
already  effected  in  the  social,  even  still  more  than  in  the  public  peace  of  the  country, 
since  the  intentions  of  government  became  known,  is  matter  of  general  astonishment ; 
that  the  violent,  but  well-meaning  men  of  either  side  are  retracting  their  formerly 
expressed  opinions.  This  impression,  which  comes  from  the  highest  authority,  is 
Confirmed  from  all  quarters.  There  are  many  violent  persons  in  Ireland,  but  both 
classes  have  received  this  measure  in  a  manner  which  does  them  the  highest  honour. 
In  many  districts,  acting  without  concert  or  communication,  they  considered  this  an 
opportunity  of  reconciling  the  animosities  which  had  existed  for  many  many  years. 
They  said,  "  if  parties  in  the  legislature  are  prepared  to  lay  aside  differences  of  many 
years  standing,  let  us  copy  their  forbearance,  and  by  our  exertions,  anticipate  the 
effect  of  the  measure  preparing  for  us  by  the  wisdom  of  parliament." 

The  rejection  of  this  measure,  will  be  productive  of  danger  to  a  degpree  which  can 
scarcely  be  credited.  It  will  destroy  the  reconcilement  which  had  been  already 
effectea :  it  will  elevate  the  lower  classes  of  partisans  on  one  side,  and  depress  them 
on  the  other,  and  will  thus  widen,  to  a  most  lamentable  extent,  the  breach  which  is 
almost  healed  between  the  two  parties.  That  is  a  consideration  to  which  I  am  sure 
every  member  of  the  House  will  give  its  due  weight ;  no  matter  what  objection  he 
may  have  to  the  abstract  policy  of  these  measures.  He  may  think  that  we  are  in  the 
wrong ; — he  may  condemn  us  for  acting  as  we  have  done ;  but  it  will  be  perfectly 
consbtent  in  him  to  arffue,  that  having  once  brought  such  mea<<ures  forward,  we 
cannot  avert  the  evils  wnich  are  inseparable  from  their  rejection.  On  these  grounds, 
I  entreat  the  House,  and  every  member  who  has  influence  in  the  House,  to  pause 
before  they  come  to  a  judgment  this  night.  I  am  willing  to  submit  my  conduct  to 
public  revision,  but  I  must  at  the  same  time  contend,  that  if  any  member  thinks  that 
the  consequence  of  rejecting  these  measures  will  produce  a  state  of  things  very 
different  from  that  on  which  he  previously  proposed  to  himself  to  give  his  vote,  he 
will  be  more  consistent  in  giving  his  vote  conformably  to  the  new  state  of  things, 
than  in  adhering  to  his  former  vote,  in  a  state  of  things  which  is  completely  altered. 
I  trust  that  the  time  is  now  fast  approaching  when  we  shall  for  ever  have  aone  with 
the  consideration  of  this  question.  If  we  were  enabled  to  extricate  ourselves  from 
the  innumerable  mazes  and  ramifications  of  it, — ^if  we  were  enabled  to  say  that  our 
time  shall  no  longer  be  wasted,  by  receiving  petitions  either  in  favour  or  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Catholic  claims — if  we  were  enabled  to  disencumber  ourselves  or  this 
endless  Catholic  question,  and  to  turn  to  other  objects  the  thirty  or  forty  days  which, 
for  sessions  past,  we  have  dedicated  to  it-^ven  thus  far  we  shall  be  conferring 
a  great  benefit  on  the  country.  The  discussions  have,  at  all  times,  been  most  pain- 
ful to  me;  but  I  beg,  notwithstanding  the  imputations  of  inconsistency  to  which  it 
may  subject  me,  to  claim  for  myself  the  privilege,  and  not  merely  to  claim  the  pri- 
vilege, but  to  assert  the  bounden  duty  of  every  man  who  contracts  such  an  obligation 
as  I  have  contracted  to  the  king,  to  give  his  Majesty  advice,  not  with  reference  to 
speeches  which  I  may  formerly  have  delivered  in  this  House,  but^ith  reference  to 
the  state  of  affairs  in  which  the  country  may  at  any  time  be  placed.  And  then,  how- 
ever doubtful  it  may  be  whether  I  shall  entitle  myself,  by  my  conduct,  to  the 
gpi^titude  of  posterity — ^however  painful  it  may  prove  to  me  to  dissever  party  con- 
nections— and  I  have  this  night  received  a  formal  menace,  that  all  such  connections 
shall  be  dissevered — still  those  are  consequences  which  ought  not  to  weigh  with  one 
who  has  undertaken  the  responsibility  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  country.  Different  cir- 
cumstances compel  different  courses  of  action.  The  minister  of  the  Crown  is  placed 
in  a  different  situation  from  the  ordinary  member  of  parliament;  he  is  bound  to 
weigh  circumstances  which  others  may  overlook,  and  whatever  may  be  the  imputa- 
tions to  which  he  exposes  himself,  he  is  bound  to  give  the  best  advice  which  it  is  in 
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hU  power  to  give.  My  hon.  frieod  the  member  for  Liyerpool  has  told  me  that  I 
i^all  find  great  liikewarmoess  hereafter  among  those,  whose  good  opinion  I  have 
hitherto  been  proud  of  seeming.  I  know  my  hon.  friends  too  well  to  suppose  that 
they  have  been  influenced  either  by  priTate  or  by  personal  considerations,  in  the 
support  which  they  have^ven  me  formerly,  and  I  am  sure^that  diey  will  steer  their 
future  course  in  such  a  manner  as  will  tend  to  the  promotion  of  the  public  interests 
— not  to  the  annoyance  of  a  particular  minister.  I  cannot  purchase  their  support  by 
promising  to  adhere  at  iall  times,  and  at  all  hazards,  as  minister  of  the  Crown,  to 
arguments  and  opiniods  which  1  may  have  heretofore  propounded  in  this  House. 
I  reserve  to  myself,  distinctly,  and  unequivocally,  the  right  of  adapting  my  conduct 
to  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  and  to  the  wants  of  the  country.  The  hon.  member 
for  Dover  has  told  me,  that  I  must  ding  to  this  opinion,  and  that  it  is  necessary  that 
I  should  screw  myself  up  to  the  other  opinion,  at  all  hazards ;  but  the  hon.  member 
has  not  assigned  a  single  reason  for  the  advice  which  he  has  given  me.  I  will  teU 
the  hon.  member,  to  use  the  metaphor  of  the  gallant  admiral  near  him,  that  it  does 
not  always  follow  that  the  pilot  is  bound  to  steer  the  same  course  to  g^nard  the  ship 
from  danger ;  and  that  when  different  winds  are  blowing,  it  is  absolutely  incumbent 
to  take  a  different  course  to  save  the  ship  from  those  dangers,  which,  if  they  were 
incurred,  must  lead  to  the  inevitable  loss,  not  only  of  the  ship,  but  also  of  her  crew. 
That  has  been  the  opinion  of  all  former  statesmen,  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries. 
My  defence  is  the  same  vrith  that  of  all  others  under  similar  circumstances,  and  I 
ihall  conclude  by  expressing  it  in  words  more  beautiful  than  any  which  I  myself  could 
use,  I  mean  the  words  of  Cicero: — ^^Hac  didiciy  hcec  vidi^  hex  scripta  legi;  hoe 
de  sapieiUissimis  et  darissimis  viris^  et  in  xhdc  republtcd  et  in  edits  civitaHhwi,  monw 
menta  nobis  Utera  prodidenmt — non  semper  easdem  sententias  ab  usdem  sed  guaS" 
cvmque  reipublicte  status^  incUnatio  temporum^  ratio  concordia  posttdaremty  esse 
d^endas.^ 

At  the  close  of  the  debate.  Sir  J.  Yorke  said, — Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  I  may  con- 
clude the  discussion  on  this  bill  with  a  parliamentary  toast — *^May  the  sister 
kingdoms  be  united,  and  mav  thep^  live  hereafter  together  like  two  brothers.** 

The  House  divided ;  for  the  third  reading,  320;  against  it,  142.  Majority,  178. 
The  bill  was  accordingly  read  a  third  time. 

After  the  third  readu^  of  the  bill.  Colonel  Trench  offered  the  following  clause: 
— *'  That  no  Christian  pastor  do  prohibit  the  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  under  pain 
of  misdemeanour.** 

The  motion  was  negatived. 
*  Colonel  Sibthorp  then  offered  the  following  clause : — **  That  no  Roman  Catholie 
member  of  a  corporation  do  vote  in  the  disposal  of  funds  for  charitable  purposes.** 

Mr.  Peel  observed,  that  the  amendment  was  unnecessary,  as  all  the  paities  who 
were  objects  of  such  schools  or  foundations  must  be  Protestants. 

The  House  divided:  for  the  amendment,  17;  a^inst  it,  233.  Majority,  216. 
The  bill  was  then  passed.  The  Qualification  of  Freeholders  (Ireland)  WX  was 
next,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Peel,  read  a  third  time  and  passed ;  and  at  a  quarter 
before  four  o*clock  in  the  morning  the  House  adjourned. 


END  OF  VOLUME  FIKST. 
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